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Get  Without  Cost 
Five  Grand 

Rose  Plants 


And  Other  Flower  Collections 


Grown  especially  for  FARM  AND  Fireside  by  one  of  the  greatest  nurseries  in  America,  and 
now  ofifered  by  Farm  and  Fireside  without  cost  to  its  friends  in  order  to  add  100,000  new 
readers.  Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  that  every  rose  plant  is  a  valuable  named  variety 
and  of  good,  sturdy  stock.    Farm  and  Fireside  also  guarantees  that  these  rose  plants 

Bloom  This  Season  of  1910 

We  also  guarantee  that  every  flower  collection  offered  on  this  page  wll 
bloom  this  season  and  that  every  flower  collection  is  first  class  and 
?  just  as  represented.    The  roses  and  other  plants  here  offered 

''>"iv"^         will  be  shipped  at  once  if  you  so  request,  or  in  the  Spring  at 
planting  time. 

These  offers  are  good  only  until  January  Slat  and 
you  should  act  at  once. 

Never  before  has  Farm  and  Fireside  or  any  other 
paper  made  such  a  magnificent  offer  as  this. 
Here  are  the  roses: 

Five  Best  Roses 

(Order  as  No.  101) 

1.  Climbing  Meteor — 

The  brightest  colored  of  all  roses 
and  a  persistent  bloomer. 

2.  Mrs.  Ben  R.  Cant- 
Deep  red  and  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  finest  varieties. 

3.  Mile.  Franzisca  Kruger — 
Deep  yellow — unique  and  distinct 
from  all  others. 

4.  White  Mamam  Cochet — 
Snow   white,   tinged   with  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  blush. 

5.  Etoile  de  Lyon — 

One  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
beautiful  yellow  tea  roses. 

Our  Offers 

We  will  send  the  collection  of  Five  Roses  or  any  other  one 
collection  of  flowers,  carefully  packed,  postage  or  expressage  pre- 
paid, named  below  as  follows: 


Any  One  Collection  of  Flowers 
Without  Cost  if  you  send  Two 
Subscriptions  to   Farm  and  Fireside.  One 
subscription   may  be  your  own.    You  must  send 
Two  Different  Subscriptions. 

Any  Two  Collections  for  Three  Different  Sub- 
scriptions. 

Any  Three  Collections  for  Four  Different  Sub- 
scriptions. 

Subscription  Price  (Until  Janaary  3l8t)  One  Ye«r,  3S  C*»l»;  Two-Ymt  Snb»cription,  toone  addnsM,  SO  Cento. 


NT—  *)  Any  One  Collection  of 
l^U.  Flowers  Without  Cost 


if  you  send  $1.00  for  a  four-year  sub- 
scription to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

O    A  One-Year  Subscription  to 
IIU.  «J    Farm  and  Fireside  and  One  Collection  of 
Flowers  both  tor  50  cents. 

A  Two-Year  Subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  to  one 
address,  and  One  Collection  of  Flowers  for  65  cents. 

Yon  may  Add  IS  Cents  for  Each  Additional  Collection  of  Flowers  you  want. 


I   V«U*>      lWW-««5«  •IMiWM,  "  —  —  I  "  J   ••- 

Every  Flower  Collection  Will  be  Sent  Carefully  Packed,  Postage  or  Expressage  Prepaid 

Other  Great  Collections 


Five  Fragrant  Carnations 

(Order  as  No.  103) 

Every  one  a  specially  named  variety. 

1.  Prosperity — The  largest  Carnation  ever  offered. 

2.  Rose  Pink  Enchantress—One  of  the  most  famous  varieties. 

3.  Red  3poi  t— The  showiest  variety  of  Carnation  ever  grown.  Color  a  flaming  scarlet. 

4.  Harlowarden— A  bright  dazzling  crimson.    The  largest  and  best  of  its  color. 

5.  Lady  Bountiful  —  Pure   white,  sweetly 

scented  with  the  delightful  old-fashioned 
clove  fragrance. 

Three  Splendid  Hydrangeas 

(Order  as  No.  105) 

The  most  popular  and  successful  American 
shrub.  The  blooms  are  very  large  and  a  pure 
snow  white  color.  Blooms  from  early  June 
through  August.  Is  perfectly  hardy.  Now 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side's great  flower  offers.  Three  sturdy  plants. 

Cultural  Directions— Collections  must 

be  ordered  entire.  With  each  lot  of 
plants  are  full  directions  for  planting, 
care,  etc.  Please  state  what  month  you 
prefer  to  have  your  plants  sent  to  you. 

Guarantee— All  of  the  plants 

will  be  large,  healthy  and 
well  rooted,  and  will  bloom 
the  coming  season.  We  guar- 
antee them  to  be  exactly  as 
described,  to  arrive  in  perfect 
condition,  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  your  money 
cheerfully  refunded. 


Four  Superb  Ferns 

(Order  as  No.  104) 

These  specially  selected  named  varieties  frequently  sell  for  50  cents  each. 
Nephrolepis  Exaltata  Bostoniensis — The  popular  Boston  Sword  Fern. 
Nephrolepis  Scotti — A  rapid  grower  and  in  great  demand  as  a  house  fern. 
Nephrolepis  Whitmani — A  beautiful  plant  with  an  airy,  lace-like  appearance. 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  (Emerald  Fern) — A  charming  decorative  plant. 

Six  Magnificent  Chrysanthemums 

(Order  as  No.  102) 

1.  Black  Hawk— Dark  velvety-crimson.  Ex- 
tremely fine  grown  in  sprays. 

2.  Esteile — Extra  sized  flowers  of  the  purest 
white. 

3.  Millicent  Richardson— A  beautiful  rosy- 
velvet.     A  monster  in  size. 

4.  Mrs.  Robt.  Foerderer — Soft  creamy-yellovf 
with  light  amber  shadings. 

5.  Percy  Plumridge— A  very  large  Japanese 
incurved  variety;  of  buttercup-yellow. 

6.  W.  F.  McNeice— Lavender-pearl,  shading 
to  a  rich  glowing  pink  at  the  center. 

.jial — With  ever\'  subscription  sent  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  connection  with 
any  offer  on  this  page  before  January  31st, 
we  will  furnish  without  cost  a  copy  of 
Balfour  .Ker's  beautiful  painting,  "Her 
Mother's  Voice,"  described  on  page  21. 

Notice — If  any  person,  whose  subscription 
you  obtain,  wants  flower  collections  also, 
add  15  cents  to  the  price  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  each  flower  collection  wanted. 


Spec 


Send  All  Orders  to  FARM   AND   FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Agriculture  of  Three  Ancient  Nations 

By  Prof.  F.  H.  King 


This  is  the  introductory  article  of  a  notable  series.  The 
American  farmer  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  soil  is  a 
thing  that  must  be  handled  with  care  if  it  is  to  produce 
a  living  for  his  grand-children.  The  best  place  to  study 
this  coming  problem — the  maintenance  of  fertility — is  in 
those  ancient  over-populated  nations  of  Asia,  which  are 
behind  us  in  so  many  things,  but  centuries  ahead  of  us 
in  the  practice  of  intensive  agriculture.  No  man  has 
better  scientific  and  practical  equipment  for  that  study 
than  Prof.  F.  H.  King.  He  presents  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
readers  the  fruits  of  his  first-hand  observations  on  the 
tiny,  wonderful  farms  of  the  Orient. — EDITOR. 

WE  HAD  long  had  the  desire  to  see  some  of  the 
methods,  appliances  and  practices  which  cen- 
turies of  stress  and  experience  had  led  farm- 
ers of  three  of  the  oldest  nations  of  the 
world  to  adopt,  and  January  28th,  last,  we 
left  Madison  for  China,  Korea  and  Japan. 
We  wanted  to  learn  by  seeing  how  it  is 
to-day  possible  after  twenty,  thirty  and  per- 
haps forty  centuries  for  its  farmers  to  pro- 
vide means  of  maintenance  for  such  dense 
populations  as  now  are  living  in  these  three 
countries.  We  began  seeing,  in  the  fields 
between  Yokohama  and  Tokio  in  Japan,  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  during  the  two  days  our  steamer 
stopped  en  route  for  Shanghai  and  Hong- 
Kong,  China. 

^  From  this  time  until  late  in  July  our  whole 
time  was  spent,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
study  of  field  conditions.  We  traveled  with 
an  interpreter  by  boat  along  the  canals  and 
rivers  and  by  rail  where  possible,  stopping 
at  stations  and  often  walking  through  the 
fields  to  the  next  station  and  directly  back 
into  the  country,  talking  with  farmers  on 
the  way.  In  the  Shantung  province  we  sur- 
prised the  old  farmer  standing  at  the  plow 
in  the  illustration  by  asking  the  privilege 
of  holding  it  one  round  in  his  little  field, 
but  this  he  freely  granted.  My  furrow  was 
not  as  well  turned  as  his,  nor  as  good  as  I 
could  have  turned  with  a  two-handled  Oliver 
or  John  Deere,  but  it  was  better  than  the 
old  man  had  expected,  and  won  for  me  his 
respect.  The  plow  had  a  good  steel  point, 
a  separate  piece  shaped  like  a  blunt  letter 
V  and  the  mold-board  is  cast  steel,  with  a 
true  twist  that  turns  the  soil  well.  The 
standard  and  sole  are  wood.  At  the  end  of 
the  beam  is  a  block  which  gages  the  depth 
of  the  plow  ni  the  soil.  For  the  outfit  he 
paid  two  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  in  gold. 
When  the  task  is  done  for  the  day  he  carries 
the  plow  home  on  his  shoulder  a  distance  of 
over  a  mile.  All  tools  in  this  country,  inex- 
pensive though  they  are,  from  our  standpoint, 
are  sheltered  and  scrupulously  cared  for. 

We  were  most  of  all  interested  in  methods 
of  tillage,  of  fertilization  and  crop  rotation, 
and  began  our  detailed  study  in  south  China, 
progressing  gradually  northward  to  Mukden 
in  south  Manchuria.  This  gave  a  much 
longer  period  for  observing  these  operations 
and  a  better  opportunity  to  come  in  contact 
with  different  phases,  as  practised  in  dififer- 
ent  provinces  with  different  crops  and  under 
different  climates.  From  Mukden  we  passed 
south  through  Korea  and  then  across  to 
Japan.  In  Japan  we  were  extremely  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing Prof.  K.  Tokito,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
^apporo,  as  companion  and  escort.  I  had  written  to 
Prof.  S.  Sato,  head  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
1^  iohoku  Imperial  University,  to  secure  the  services  of 
l|an  agricultural  student  to  travel  with  me  as  interpre- 
1^  ter  and  was  much  surprised  when  I  was  informed  that 
the  university,  with  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
department  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  had  ar- 
ranged for  Professor  Tokito  to  meet  me  at  Nagasaki 
and  travel  with  me,  with  his  expenses  paid.  This  gave 
nie^  the  companionship  of  a  trained  Japanese  agricul- 
^'^'^  whom  I  could  converse  freely  and  who  was 
of  the  greatest  service  to  my  mission. 

Japan  is  making  rapid  strides  along  many  industrial 
lines  and  great  attention  has  for  years  been  paid  to  her 
agriculture,  in  which  rapid  progress  is  being  made.  As 
early  as  1872  she  had  established  an  agricultural  col- 


lege. For  several  years  the  soil  survey  of  the  main 
islands  has  been  completed  with  large  scale  maps  and 
is  made  the  basis  of  values  for  national,  prefectural 
and  local  land  taxes.  She  has  an  admirable  system  of 
road  maintenance  in  effective  operation.  She  has  many 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  nine  of  which  we 
visited,  and  the  equipment  at  Tokio  for  soil  investiga- 
tion is  superior  to  anything  yet  provided  in  this^  coun- 
try. We  have  more  pretentous  buildings,  but  their  re- 
sources are  more  largely  used  in  providing  appliances 
and  men  for  rigid,  accurate  research  work.  I  visited 
one  of  their  dormitories  at  the  agricultural  college  con- 
nected with  the  Fukuoka  Experiment  Station,  and  here 
young  men  are  provided  with  room  and  board  at  four 
dollars  (gold)  per  month.  From  the  two  colleges  of. high- 
est rank  had  graduated,  in  1907,  1,041  students ;  from 


Chinese  Farmer  at  His  Plow — Primitive-Looking,  But  Effective 


Portable  Chinese  Windlass  for  Well  Irrigation — Close  View 


their  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  A  and  B  classes  of 
agricultural  schools  of  second  rank  they  had  gradu- 
ated in  190$,  12,371,  and  from  the  still  lower  grade  of 
third  rank  there  graduated  in  1905,  from  the  2,450 
supplementary  agricultural  schools,  14,927  students. 

Food-Producing  Capacity  of  the  Far-East  Farm  and  Farmer 

With  our  population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
a  million  a  year  during  the  last  half  century  it  is  clear 
that  we  can  hardly  learn  too  soon  or  too  thoroughly 
our  probable  limit  of  soil  and  crop  production,  and  the 
.  best  methods  of  insuring  and  maintaining  it.  Proba- 
bly nothing  can  give  a  safer  measure  of  the  mainte- 
nance capacity  of  the  farms  and  farmers  of  a  nation 
than  the  number  of  people  they  feed  per  unit  area  of 
cultivated  field,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  better 
place  to  study  this  problem  than  in  China  and  Japan 
at  the  present  time. 


According  to  official  statistics  published  in  1908 
Japan  has  in  its  main  islands,  exclusive  of  Formosa 
and  Karafuto,  a  population  of  48,542,736,  and  the  area 
of  its  cultivated  fields  is  21,321  square  miles.  This  is 
2,277  people  to  the  square  mile,  and  besides  these  there 
are  also  maintained  2,600,000  cattle  and  horses,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  laboring  animals,  giving  a  population 
of  142  people  and  7  horses  and  cattle  to  each  forty 
acres  of  cultivated  field ;  a  condition  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent from  our  most  fully  occupied  forty-acre  farm. 

In  the  United  States,  omitting  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
the  population  in  1900  was  76,085,794  and  the  area  of 
improved  farm  land  was  647,591  square  miles,  giving 
us  117  people  as  compared  with  Japan's  2,277  to  the 
square  mile  of  cultivated  land.  Japan's  density  of  pop- 
ulation is  thus  nineteen  times  that  in  this  country. 

We  were  feeding  in  1903  not  quite  thirty 
horses  and  mules  to  the  square  mile  of  cul- 
tivated field;  Japan  had  more  nearly  sixty- 
nine,  and  so  more  than  double  the  number 
of  laboring  animals  of  horse  kind.  We  were 
feeding,  but  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
hay  and  grain  into  meat  and  milk — another 
form  of  food — about  ninety-five  cattle  to  the 
square  mile  of  cultivated  field ;  Japan  is 
feeding,  but  largely  as  laboring  animals, 
nearly  fifty-six  cattle  to  the  square  mile  of 
her  cultivated  land. 

Again,  as  food  transformers  and  for 
clothing,  we  were  feeding  in  1900  nearly 
ninety-nine  sheep  and  rather  more  than 
seventy-two  swine  to  the  square  mile  of  im- 
proved farm  land.  Japan  is  feeding,  as 
food  transformers,  in  the  form  of  goats, 
swine  and  sheep  but  thirteen  to  the  square 
mile  to  her  cultivated  land.  Here  again 
are  profound  differences  in  farm  practice 
and  conditions  between  the  two  nations. 

We  cannot  give  such  general  and  exact 
figures  regarding  the  feeding  capacity  of 
Chinese  farms  and  farmers,  but  the  old 
farmer  who  permitted  me  to  hold  his  plow 
told  my  interpreter  that  there  were  twelve 
in  his  family  and  that  he  owned  and  was 
cultivating  fifteen  mow  of  land,  which  is  two 
and  a  half  acres,  and  that  besides  his  team — 
a  cow  and  small  donkey — he  usually  fed  two 
pigs.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  192  people,  16 
cows,  16  donkeys  and  32  pigs  on  a  forty- 
acre  farm ;  and  a  population  density  of 
3,072  people,  256  cows,  256  donkeys  and  512 
swine  per  square  mile. 

In  another  case  we  visited,  where  the 
farmer  is  seen  standing  at  a  well  in  the  two 
other  illustrations,  we  found  he  owned  and 
was  cultivating  ten  mow  of  land ;  that  there 
were  ten  in  his  family;  and  that  he  keeps 
one  donkey  and  usually  one  pig  on  his  one 
and  two  thirds  acres,  some  of  which,  as  the 
photograph  on  Page  4  shows,  is  occupied  by 
the  graves  of  his  relatives.  .  Here  is  a  main- 
tenance capacity  for  the  little  holding  at  the 
rate  of  240  people,  24  donkeys  and  24  pigs 
on  a  forty-acre  farm,  which  would  mean  a 
rate  of  3,840  people,  384  donkeys  and  384 
pigs  per  square  mile  of  cultivated  land. 
The  sales  of  produce  from  this  man's  little 
holding  in  good  years  he  places  as  usually 
about  seventy-three  dollars  (gold).  This  sum 
must  buy  the  clothing  of  the  family,  the  ex- 
tras and  pay  the  taxes.  In  the  two  cases  cited  the 
usual  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  large  or  small  millet, 
sweet  potatoes  and  soy  beans  or  peanuts.  In  the 
province  much  wheat  straw  is  worked  up  by  the  wom- 
en and  children  into  straw  braid  which  is  an  article  of 
extensive  export.  The  cargo  of  the  steamer  on  which 
we  returned  from  Tsintao  to  Shanghai  was  made  up 
of  the  two  articles,  shelled  peanuts  in  sacks  and  straw 
braid  for  hats. 

In  the  case  represented  by  the  two  illustrations  the 
well  at  which  the  man  stands  is  eight  feet  deep,  and 
has  just  been  dug  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing the  small  piece  of  barley  seen  in  the  engraving, 
which  is  less  than  a  tenth  of  an  acre ;  and  such  wells 
could  be  counted  by  hundreds  in  the  two  hundred  miles 
between  Tsintao  and  Tsinan,  nearly  all  of  which  would 
be  filled  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  so  as  to 
leave  the  ground  available  for  crops.    And  the  simple 


I 


construction  and  portability  of  the  irri- 
gation outfit  is  worthy  of  note.  When 
the  day's  work  is  done  everything  but 
the  well  will  be  taken  to  the  home. 
Often  a  man's  holdings  are  separated  by 
considerable  distances  and  this  arrange- 
ment permits  him  to  move  readily  from 
one  to  the  other. 

The  largest  land-owner  who  lived  upon 
and   worked  the   farm,  with   whom  we 
talked,  was  a  widow  and  a  Christian  who, 
with  her  husband,  had  moved  from  Xing- 
poo  into  the  Chekiang  province 
after  the  ravages  of  the  Taiping 
rebellion    had    annihilated  such 
vast  numbers  of  families,  leav- 
ing the  lands  without  owners. 
Here  they  had  acquired  a  tract 
of  one  hundred  and  fiftj^  mow. 
or   twenty-five   acres,   and  this 
the  widow  was  managing  in  an 
admirable    manner    and,  com- 
pared with  Chinese  holdings,  it 
would  rank  with  a  fifteen  him- 
dred  or  two  thousand  acre  farm 
in    this    country.     The  woman 
had  two   sons   whom   she  had 
recently'    provided    with  wives, 
one  of  the   sons  being  yet  in 
school.    She  was  emplo\'ing  nine 
men,  paying  them  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-four  dollars  jMexican,  for 
five  months  or  a  little  more  than  two 
dollars  (gold)  per  month,  and  at  the  same 
rate  where  they  were  hired  b}'  the  year, 
providing  them  four  meals  per  day.  In 
this  case  the  density  of  population  per 
square  mile  of  cultivated  land  would  fig- 
ure out  at  358  people,  102  cattle  and  3S4 
hogs,  or  460  consumers  and  384  trans- 
formers, there  being  four  cattle  and  fif- 
teen hogs  maintained  on  the  place. 

The  average  of  seven  Chinese  holdings 


where  we  obtained  similar  data  places 
the  maintenance  capacity  of  the  land  at 
1,783  people,  212  cattle  and  donkeys,  and 
399  hogs,  or  1,995  consumers  and  399 
transformers  per  square  mile.  These 
statements  for  China  represent  cases  of 
strictl}'  rural  population.  If  we  divide 
the  rural  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1900  by  the  number  of  square  miles  of 
improved  land  at  that  time,  the  result 
shows  an  average  of  61  people  per  square 
mile,  while,  as  we  have  stated,  there  are 


States — more  than  twenty-two  times  as 
man)'.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan's  trans- 
formers are  only  13  per  square  mile 
against  our  266. 

On  the  large  island  of  Tsungming  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse  River,  with  an 
area  of  two  hundred  and  seventy'  square 
miles,  according  to  the  official  census  of 
1902,  there  is  a  densitj'  of  population  of 
3,500  per  square  mile  and  the  island  con- 
tains but  a  single  large  city,  so  that  the 
rural  population  here  must  be  very  dense. 


igating  With  Portable  Outfit  From  a  Well  Dug  Elxpj-essly  to  Save  From  Drought  a  Piece 
Barley  12  ty  57  Paces.    The  Large  Moun3s  in  the  Background  Are  Ancestral  Graves 


nearly  30  horses  and  mules,  making  the 
consumers  91  per  square  mile:  while  the 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep, 
taken  together,  represent  a  population  of 
transformers  equal  to  266  per  sqtiare 
mile.  In  Japan  the  rural  population  in 
1903,  based  on  the  cultivated  land,  was 
1,922  per  square  mile  and  adding  to  these 
the  horses  and  working  cattle  we  have 
2,047  consumers  per  square  mile  in  rural 
Japan  as  compared  with  91  in  the  United 


What  will  be  our  condition  and  our  abil- 
ity to  maintain  when  our  ninet}'  millions 
shall  have  increased  fifteen  or  twenty- 
fold,  giving  us  the  approximate  density 
of  China  and  Japan  to-day?  In  making 
these  comparisons  between  the  United 
States  and  China  and  Japan  data  are  not 
accessible  for  making  a  correction  for 
the  number  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
maintained  on  range  lands  and  hence  the 
difference  in  densitv  is  larger  than  has 
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been  stated.  This  will  be  clear  when  it 
is  stated  that  five  eighths  of  the  sheep 
in  the  United  States  in  1900  were  in  the 
eleven  states  and  territories :  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  California,  and  hence 
to  a  large  extent  on  range  land  not  in- 
cluded in  the  area  of  improved  farms. 

It  could  not  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  the 
highest  industrial,  educational  and  social 
importance  to  all  nations  were  it  possible 
to  bring  to  them  a  full  and  ac- 
curate account  of  all  those  con- 
ditions and  practices  which  have 
made  it  possible  for  such  dense 
populations  to  be  maintained  so 
largely  upon  the  products  of 
Chinese,  Korean  and  Japanese 
soils.  !Many  of  the  steps,  phases 
and  practices  through  which  this 
evolution  has  passed  are  irre- 
vocably buried  in  the  past,  but 
-such  remarkable  maintenance 
efficiency  attained  centuries  ago 
and  projected  into  the  present 
with  little  apparent  decadence 
merits  the  most  profound  study 
and  the  time  is  fully  ripe  when 
it  should  be  made.  Because  we 
are  in  the  morning  of  a  cen- 
tury of  transition  from  isolated 
to  cosmopolitan  national  life,  when  pro- 
found readjustments,  industrial,  educa- 
tional and  social,  must  result,  such  an 
investigation  cannot  begin  too  soon.  Each 
nation  should  study  the  others  and  by 
mutual  agreement  and  cooperative  effort 
the  results  should  become  available  to  all 
concerned,  made  so  in  the  spirit  that  each 
should  become  coordinate  and  mutually 
helpful  components  in  the  world's  future 
progress. 


of 


Two  Hundred   and  Twenty-Six  Bushels  of  Corn 

How  It  Was  Made  on  a  North  Carolina  Acre— By  Fred  A.  Olds 


There  is  a  national  significance  to  the 
North  CziTolina  contest  here  chronicled  by 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  award.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  winning  yield  is  one 
that  should  be  duphcated  everywhere,  or 
even  on  the  farm  of  the  man  who  won;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  the  winning  system  of 
close  planting  and  the  growing  of  many  ears 
to  the  stalk  is  the  best  for  states  less  favored 
in  the  way  of  a  long  and  sunny  growing 
season.  But  the  contrast  between  the  possi- 
ble and  the  usual  yields  has  force  every- 
where; and  the  lesson  of  deep  and  thorough 
tillage  and  the  use  of  high-class  seed  is 
worthy  of  application  by  every  corn- grower 
in  the  country. — EDITOR. 

NO  CORN-GROWING  contest  ever  held  in 
the  United  States  has  attracted  such 
general  attention  as  that  in  Wake 
County,  North  Carolina,  this  year.  The 
movement  was  inaugurated  by  James  H. 
Pou,  Esq.,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  the  Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical  Companj-,  and 
the  Caraleigh  Phosphate  and  Fertilizer 
Works.  Big  things  were  expected  from 
the  start,  it  having  been  currently  re- 
ported that  in  South  Carolina  two  htm- 
dred  and  fourt\-  bushels  had  been  grown 
on  an  acre,  though  this  was  not  official. 

As  summer  came  along  there  began  to 
be  talk  of  the  corn  which  J.  F.  Batts, 
whose  farm  is  about  a  dozen  miles  sotith 
of  Raleigh,  was  growing.  A  wind-storm 
swept  through  this  section  in  August  and 
blew  this  corn  into  quite  a  tangle,  though 
none  of  it  was  blown  clean  to  the  ground. 
The  damage  was  not  serious,  though  it 
undoubtedly  cut  down  the  yield.  The 
governor  of  the  state,  other  high  officials, 
persons  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  farmers  of  all  degrees 
went  to  see  Batts'  corn,  and  the  talk  of 
it  spread  to  count}'  after  count}'.  It  was 
a  prolific  corn,  very  white,  with  small 
ears,  and  on  some  of  the  stalks  there 
were  as  many  as  ten  ears.  The  calcula- 
tion was  made  that  there  were  as  many 
as  19,000  stalks  on  the  acre.  Most  of 
those  who  saw  the  corn  figured  that  there 
would  be  from  forty-five  to  fifty  bar- 
rels up. 

In  view  of  such  an  expected  yield  as 
this  a  mtmber  dropped  out  of  the  com- 
petition, though  most  of  these  have  said 
that  they  were  greatly  pleased  at  their 
participation  as  far  as  they  went.  Thus 
one  man  who  did  not  measure  his  corn 
for  prizes  told  me  had  grown  ninety- 
three  bushels  of  large  ears  of  corn  on 
his  acre ;  another  said  his  yield  was 
eighty-seven  bushels. 

In  the  late  summer  a  circular  was 
sent  out  to  the  participants,  calling  for 
their  reports,  which  were  to  be  sent  to 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  William  A. 
Graham,  veteran  farmer,  very  familiar 
with  corn-growing,  and  T.  B.  Parker, 
demonstrator  for  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment and  in  charge  of  the  state  corn- 
growing  contest  for  boys.  Batts  showed 
his  corn  at  the  state  fair,  late  in  October, 
and  also  at  the  special  exhibit  in  the  state 
museum  during  the  very  notable  session 


of  the  Farmers'  National  Congress  at 
Raleigh  early  in  November,  where  people 
from  thirty-seven  states  besides  North 
Carolina  expressed  their  astonishment  at 
the  yield. 

A  sworn  report  was  filed  by  ilr.  Batts 
with  the  committee,  of  which  the  writer 
is  a  member.  Mr.  G.  W.  Williams,  him- 
self in  contest,  ha\'ing  made  the  state-/- 
ment  in  writing  that  he  did  not  believe 
!Mr.  Batts  had  grown  so  much  corn,  the 
committee  gave  a  very  full  hearing  in 
this  matter  on  Saturday,  December  4th., 
at  which  Batts  and  Williams  and  wit-' 
nesses  on  both  sides  were  present.  The 
investigation  was  thorough,  and  Mr. 
Williams  absolutely  failed  to  make  out 
any  case,  the  decision  of  the  committee 
being  unanimous  that  Mr.  Batts  had 
made  the  yield  sworn  to,  and  that  the 
corn  had  been  correctly  handled  and 
measured.     A   statement   signed  bv  the 


land,  but  I  had  been  working  on  my  seed 
in  a  little  plat  for  seven  years  and"  I  at- 
tribute thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  my 
yield  to  the  prolific  quality  of  the  seed. 

"T  kept  a  diary  about  this  acre,  and  this 
shows  that  on  March  12th  twenty-five 
two-horse  wagon-loads  of  cow-manure 
were  spread  on  the  acre,  a  spreader  being 
used.  March  15th  the  land  was  broken 
with  a  No.  19  Oliver  chilled  plow,  twelve 
inches  deep,  a  one-horse  Dixie  turning- 
plow  following  in  the  furrow  behind, 
plowing  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  which 
left  the  land  broken  up  to  a  depth  of 
eighteen  inches.  The  land  was  harrowed 
with  a  smoothing  harrow  the  same  day. 
April  9th  twenty  two-horse  loads  of 
manure  were  spread  on  the  land,  which 
the  next  day  was  broken  crosswise  to 
the  first  breaking,  this  time  to  a  depth 
of  twenty  inches,  and  was  harrowed  the 
same  day.    On  April  15th  eight  hundred 


Mr.  J.  F.  Batts  and  His  Prize -Winning  Corn 


three  members  of  the  committee  was  is- 
sued in  due  form,  setting  out  to  all  the 
world  that  on  a  sworn  acre  of  land  two 
hundred  ^nd  twenty-six  and  two  thirds 
bushels  of  corn  had  been  produced. 

Now  everybody  wants  to  know  how 
I\Ir.  Batts  did  it.    Here  is  his  story : 

"]\Iy  land  is  upland ;  sandy  soil,  with 
yellow  clay  subsoil,  and  it  pro  '  ;ced  only 
five  bushels  eight  years  ago  and  eight 
bushels  of  wheat  last  year.  I  followed 
the  wheat  with  peas  in  the  summer  of 
1908  and  cut  about  three  thousand  pounds 
of  pea-vine  hay.  With  such  a  poor  start, 
as  far  as  the  land  is  concerned,  I  had  to 
cultivate  and  fertilize  to  the  full  extent 
of  my  ability.  Fortunately  I  have  been 
selecting  and  improving  my  seed-corn  for 
seven  years,  and  if  my  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  and  two  thirds  bushels  to  the 
acre  proves  anything  it  proves  the  wis- 
dom and  value  of  improving  the  seed.  I 
had  but  one  year  in  which  to  prepare  my 


pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  sixteen  per 
cent,  was  broadcasted,  and  two  thousand 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  harrowed  in. 
The  next  day  the  acre  was  laid  off  in 
rows  forty-one  inches  apart  with  an 
Oliver  chilled  plow,  running  twice  to  the 
row,  throwing  the  dirt  out  as  deep  as 
possible.  Then  six  hundred  pounds  of 
Holmes'  best  eight-three-three  guano  was 
put  in  the  rows,  and  with  a  Planet  Junior 
with  two  small  wings  I  made  a  small 
ridge  about  five  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  corn  was 
planted  April  17tli,  a  planter  being  used, 
dropping  the  corn  about  eight  inches 
apart,  three  grains  to  the  hill,  and  about 
three  inches  deep,  the  amount  of  seed 
used  being  three  gallons  of  Batts'  prolific 
four-year  corn.  On  May  27th  a  mixture 
composed  of  two  hundred  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  two  hundred  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate,  four  hundred  pounds 
of  kainit  and  two  hundred   pounds  of 


nitrate  of  soda  was  broadcasted  in  the 
middle  and  harrowed  in.  On  June  9th 
another  mixture  of  two  hundred  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  two  hundred  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate,  four  hundred  pounds  of 
kainit  and  two  hundred  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  was  broadcasted  in  the 
middle  and  harrowed  in,  the  corn  being 
four  and  one  half  feet  high  at  this  time. 
The  corn  was  laid  nearly  flat  by  heavy 
winds  June  14th  and  17th,  and  had  to  be 
straightened.  The  total  amount  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  used  cost  $58.80.  The 
corn  was  gathered  in  the  old  way.  the 
fodder  being  left  on  the  stalk.  The  cost 
of  producing  this  yield  of  corn  from  the 
time  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil  to  the 
housing  of  the  crop  v.-as  $139.02,  this 
being  made  up  as  follows :  Cotton-seed 
meal,  $14;  kainit,  $10;  acid  phosphate, 
$12;  nitrate  of  soda,  $15.75;  guano,  $7.05; 
cow-manure,  fort}--five  loads,  $56.25; 
labor  and  team,  $23.97." 

It  is  said  that  there  were  two  plantings 
of  the  corn  grown  in  South  Carolina 
above  alluded  to :  the  second  planting 
being  when  the  first  corn  was  several 
feet  high,  but  Batts  planted  all  his  corn 
at  once.  The  stalks  were  rather  tall  and 
slender  and  the  ears  were  graceful  in 
outline  and  very  regularly  distributed  on 
the  stalks.  So  dense  was  the  corn  that 
one  looking  into  it  could  see  but  a  trifling 
distance.  In  fact  it  grew  so  thickly  the 
effect  was  that  of  ensilage  corn.  The 
deep  plowing  was  a  curiosity  to  many  of 
the  neighbors,  and  on  a  corn-lot  only  a 
little  distance  from  this  wonderful  acre  a 
contrast  was  afforded  between  old  meth- 
ods and  new,  for  the  farmer  did  not  get, 
over  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  not  very 
good  corn  at  that.  He  has  a  contempt 
for  deep  plowing,  just  as  his  father  had 
before  him,  for  in  the  old  slavery  days 
it  is  said  that  the  father  once  observing 
one  of  his  negroes  turning  up  subsoil 
stopped  him,  telling  him  that  only  top 
soil  must  be  turned  over. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  this  contest 
cannot  be  realized  even  yet.  The  man 
next  to  Mr.  Batts  got  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  bushels,  and  his  fourteen- 
year-old  son  one  himdred  and  twenty- 
five,  while  a  Randolph  County  boy  of  the 
same  age  grew  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  to  his  acre.  State  Demonstrator 
Parker  of  our  committee  tells  me  that 
the  several  hundred  boys  in  this  club  who 
competed  raised  over  seventy-five  bushels 
and  that  the  average  of  all  competing  exi 
ceeds  fifty  bushels.  $ 

It  was  well  that  a  contest  was  made  of 
Mr.  Batts'  yield,  for  the  hearing  brought 
out  everything  in  regard  to  the  matter 
and  clinched  it  absolutel}'.  Mr.  Batts  gets 
fifty  dollars  of  Mr.  Pou's  prize  and  two 
and  one  half  tons  of  any  fertilizer  he 
may  select  made  by  the  Caraleigh  Com- 
pany. His  corn  is  in  great  request  and 
the  stalks  which  contain  numerous  ears 
have  been  special  attractions  to  corn- 
growers,  notably  one  with  ten  ears. 
Governor  Kitchin,  who  has  spent  a  good 
deal  of  life  on  the  farm,  said  he  never 
[concluded  on  page  7] 
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Luther  Burbank — An  Estimate 

What  His  Work  Has  Meant  to  Farmers  and  Orchardists — By  Charles  J.  Woodbury 


Luther  Burbank  has  been  a  victim  of  ill- 
considered  publicity.  His  work  has  been 
fulsomely  exaggerated;  now,  many  people  are 
being  just  as  hasty  in  depreciating  it.  Most 
of  us  have  no  realization  of  its  scope  and 
value.  Only  his  showier  achievements  and 
his  single  apparent  failure,  the  Wonder- 
berry,  have,  been  exploited.  Farm  and 
Fireside  therefore  presents  this  appraisal  of 
his  contributions  to  our  plant  wealth,  written 
by  one  who  has  an  unequaled  personal  fa- 
miliarity with  the  master  horticulturist  and 
his  work.  We  believe  every  reader  of  it 
will  agree  that  Luther  Burbank  holds  an 
unshakable  place  among  the  Benefactors  of 
Agriculture. — EDITOR. 

IT  WAS  ill  1873  that  Luther  Burbank 
answered  the  demand  for  a  potato 
which  should  yield  two  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  by  producing  his 
famous  seedling  from  the  "Early  Rose" 
(itself  from  seed  of  a  Garden  Chili 
plant)  which  at  once  gave  a  yield  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  bushels  and  has 
since  attained  to  five  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five bushels.  It  has  become  a  perma- 
nent product,  foremost  here  in  California 
where  it  is  known  as  "The  Salinas  Bur- 
bank," but  grown  all  over  the  East  and 
abroad,  its  value  to  the  country  estimated 
at  twenty  million  dollars. 

This  extraordinary  start  was  made  at 
Lunenburg,  ]Massachusetts.  Just  twenty 
years  after,  from  Santa  Rosa,  California, 
appeared  a  pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages, 
now  long  out  of  print,  entitled  "New 
Creations  in  P'ruits  and  Flowers."  Its 
modest  preface  reads,  "We  are  now  at 
the  gateway  of  scientific  horticulture." 
On  its  title-page  are  the  words ;  "Keep 
this  catalogue  for  reference.  You  will 
■need  it  when  these  fruits  and  flowers 
become  standards  of  excellence."  How 
much  of  this  has  "made  good?"  What 
■are  the  things  that  count? 
^  The  book  is  mainly  concerned  with 
fruits  natural  to  the  state,  adapted  to 
the  hot  sun  of  interiors,  to  moisture 
from  fogs  rather  than  showers,  to  win- 
ters of  rain  instead  of  snow.  In  'the  six- 
teen years  that  have  elapsed  since  its 
appearance.  California  has  become  a  lead- 
ing horticultural  state.  Even  now,  when 
California  fruit-grovk^ers  are  rigorously 
reducing  the  kinds  of  fruits  they  are 
growing,  when  rejections  are  many  and 
acceptancies  of  new  varieties  few,  of- 
ferings emphasized  in  this  little  book  are 
retained  and  even  adopted  as  ideals. 

Among  the  list,  the  series  of  plums 
have  proven  themselves  to  possess 
projecting  vital  force.  Beginning  with  ex- 
periments on  the  hardy,  but  tiny,  Beach- 
Plum  of  the  Coast,  Mr.  Burbank  has 
-certainly  rescued,  mainly  through  his 
Japan  (Satsuma)  introductions  and 
crosses,  the  plum  from  its  stone  age. 
Their  hardiness  and  capacity  to  with- 
stand e.xtremes  of  temperature  have 
made  the  Burbank  Wickson  standard 
from  Canada  to  Australia  and  Africa. 
They  are  the  prominent  shipping  plums 
of  California.  Follow  closely  the  Dela- 
ware, Alhambra  and  Juicy.  The  Bart- 
lett.  Climax,  Chalco,  Gold  and  America 
(valuable  for  its  extreme  earliness)  are 
hardy  and  productive  in  New  England 
and  Canada.  The  Maynard  is  established 
in  northern  California.  Another  plum 
which  has  been  found  congenial  to  the 
temperatures  of  distant  zones  is  the 
Santa  Rosa.  Other  jilums  not  yet  ex- 
tensively distributed  are  the  Formosa, 
Gaviota  and  Vesuvius.  They  have  been 
under  careful  investigation  on  the  experi- 
mental farm  at  Sebastopol,  near  Santa 
Rosa,  for  from  five  to  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  none  of  them  have  failed. 
The  current  season  has  seen  their  first 
general  introduction.  The  Gaviota  is  one 
of  the  American-Japan 
crosses.  Its  pit  is  di- 
minutive. The  Vesuv- 
ius is  not  an  abundant 
producer ;  but  notice- 
able on  account  of  its 
growth-power  and  pic- 
turesque foliage.  The 
Formosa  has  excep- 
tional keeping  quali- 
ties, 

The  story  of  Bur- 
bank's  Sugar  Prune  is 
interesting  as  a  ro- 
mance. Omitting  de- 
tails, the  working 
prune  in  California,  al- 
though disappointing 
in  many  features,  had 
been  for  half  a  century 
the  French  variety. 
The  shape  of  the  tree 
was  bad.  It  required 
too  much  pruning.  Its 


root  habits  were 
faulty ;  it  •  did  not 
penetrate  to  mois- 
ture. It  was  not 
very  long-lived, 
sometimes  inter- 
mitted  a  year  in 
bearing,  sometimes 
carried  foliage  too 
thin  for  the  warm- 
est California  cli- 
mate. The  fruit 
formed  too  far  out 
on  the  branches 
and  had  no  distinct 
flavor,  being  simply 
sweet.  It  often 
cracked,  was  too 
slow  in  ripening, 
frequently  incapa- 
ble of  being  gath- 
ered ill  time  to  dry 
before  the  rains. 

When  after  six- 
teen years  of  labor 
and  waiting  ilr. 
Burbank  produced 
his  Sugar  Prune,  B. 

M.  Lelong,  then  State  Secretary  of  Hor- 
ticulture, said  of  it : 

"It  ripens  August  1st,  cures  superbly, 
flesh  is  yellow,  tender  and  rich  in  sugar, 
average  size  is  two  to  three  times  larger 
than  the  'petite'  or  ordinary  French 
prune ;  is  an  unusually  vigorous  grower 
and  very  productive.  The  analysis  at 
the  California  Experimental  Station 
shows  that  this  prune  contains  23.92  per 
cent  sugar,  while  the  average  French 
prune  contains  18.5  per  cent." 


of  a  valid  new  spe- 
cies, the  first  re- 
corded instance,  as 
has  been  claimed  by 
one  scientist,  of  such 
a  feat  by  man — was 
accomplished  in  the 
Primus  berry.  To 
attain  this,  forty 
species  of  Rubus 
were  tried.  For 
twenty  -  five  years 
the  process  received 
constant  attention. 
Fruits  which  would 
have  satisfied  o  r- 
dinary  horticultur- 
ists were  abandoned. 
Five  thousand 
seedlings  were 
destroyed.  Nine 
hvtndred  thousand 
berry-bushes  were 
burned  in  a  single 
season.  The  Primus 
is  a  blend  of  the 
native  Pacific  Coast 
blackberry'  and  the 
Siberian  raspberry.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  best  table-berry  known.  It 
is  a  soft  picker,  but  people  living  within 
a  few  miles  of  a  market  could  make 
money  growing  it.  It  is  larger  and 
rounder  than  the  famous  Loganberry, 
superior  for  jam  or  any  variety  of  cook- 
ing. 

More  extensive  commercial  growers  are 
the  Phenomenal  and  Himalaya,  crosses 
of  the  red  raspberry  and  blackberry. 
They  grow  one  and  one  half  inches  long, 


Luther  Burbank 


Coiiyriirht  bv  Turritl  aiul  Alillt-r.  t'. 

Spineless  Cactus  Growing  in  Burbank's  Experimental  Grounds,  Santa  Rosa,  California 


This  magnificent  fruit,  the  inception  of 
which  was  Mr.  Burbank's  desire  to  help 
California  fruit-growers,  was  neglected 
by  them.  Eastern  nurserymen  recognized 
and  adopted  it  first.  Even  in  Europe  it 
was  acknowledged.  Then  its  superiority 
was  discovered  in  California.  One  Cali- 
fornia town,  Vacaville,  was  literally  built 
by  it  and  the  cherries.  It  ripens  twenty- 
eight  days  before  the  French ;  and  though 
nearly  four  times  as  large,  dries  in  half 
the  time.  It  is  a  better  grower  and  bear- 
er, with  better  form  and  foliage ;  it  re- 
quires less  shear  attention.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Pedigreed  Prune,  and  has 
almost  exclusively  won  over  the  market 
as  a  shipper. 

But,  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Burbank 
potato  was  a  potato,  the  Sugar  Prune 
was  a  regeneration  of  the  French  Prune 
itself.    A  structural  change — the  creation 


from  two  to  three  times  as  big  as  the 
Logan,  although  that  is  large.  They  are 
almost  seedless  and  flavored  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  raspberry.  They  are 
now  pretty  well  distributed  over  the  coun- 
try and  have  gone  a  long  way  East.  The 
vines  are  hardy  and  productive,  free 
from  extreme  branching  and  thorn,  and 
the  size  makes  picking  easy.  They  are 
the  best  for  market  purposes,  for  which 
the  Primus  is  too  delicate  and  soft. 
Neither  of  these  have  reverted.  The 
seedlings  come  true  to  type. 

.There  are  others,  numbering  nearly  a 
score,  among  them  wine-berries,  growing 
in  clusters  and  easily  shaken  from  the 
bushes  when  ripe.  Some  of  them  are 
detained  in  the  long  trial-stage  as  not 
demonstrated ;  some  of  them  are  still 
curiosities.  They  are  all  hybrids ;  as,  in- 
deed,   the    Loganberry    was — a  Nature- 


The  Burbank  Potato — the  Master's  First  Achievement         A  New  Seedling  of  the  Newtown  Pippin — Not  Yet  Introduced 


accident  produced  by  the  wind  or  the 
bees. 

Mr.  Burbank  has  worked  with  apples. 
Of  commercial  value  in  the  Northwest  is 
the  Tokapuna  Russett  from  Australia, 
which  he  introduced  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  He  has  now  under  experiment  a 
seedling  of  the  Newtown  Pippin,  a  hand- 
somer fruit  than  its  predecessor,  not  yet 
introduced. 

The  best  in  quality  of  any  quinces 
known  here  are  the  Pineapple,  Childs  and 
Van  DemaiT.  The  latter  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive. The  only  quince  I  could  ever 
eat  without  wincing  was  the  Childs,  four 
years  ago  in  Mr.  Burbank's  Sebastopol 
nursery,  from  two-year-old  trees,  then 
only  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  They 
were  bent  almost  to  the  ground  with  their 
fruit  which  hung  quite  from  the  soil  up 
the  stems  to  the  top.  Of  this  quince,  Mr. 
Burbank  said,  "It  is  the  earliest  to  ripen, 
earliest  to  bear,  productive  to  my  aston- 
ishment. Every  season,  these  and  elder 
trees,  the  fruit  is  always  smooth,  hand- 
some, lemon-yellow,  very  large  and  cooks 
in  five  minutes." 

The  Opulent  peach  has  been  proclaimed 
by  the  leading  horticultural  journal  of 
California,  the  Rural  California  of  Los 
Angeles,  to  be  a  fruit  of  recognized 
worth.  In  1902,  the  Early  Burbank  cherry 
was  disposed  of  to  a  syndicate  of  horti- 
culturists. This  year  it  was  sold  irt  Phil- 
adelphia for  thirty-one  dollars  per 
ten-pound  box,  asserted  to  be  the  highest 
price  for  cherries  in  any  market.  The 
Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb,  now  shipped 
from  Pasadena,  Pomona  and  Los  Ange- 
les in  car-loads  to  the  Eastern  market, 
came  from  a  variety  Mr.  Burbank  ob- 
tained fourteen  years  ago  from  Australia, 
its  stalks  then  about  the  thickness  of  a 
lead-pencil. 

When  I  first  visited  Air.  Burbank's 
place,  I  had  just  come  from  the  forlorn, 
few  survivors  of  the  soon  to  be  historic 
cypress  -at  Monterey — the  saddest  land- 
scape on  earth — where  that  aged  conifer 
is  yielding  its  last  life  in  an  unequal 
struggle  with  the  unceasing,  relentless 
winds  that  sweep  with  full  force  the"  Pa- 
cific Coast.  My  welcome  to  Air.  Bur- 
bank's gardens  at  Santa  Rosa  was  his 
amazing  shade-trees,  a  magnificent  row 
fronting  the  whole  place  against  the  high- 
way. They  are  his  walnuts,  fruitless,  but 
prodigal  of  branch  and  rich,  glossy 
foliage,  even  the  skin  of  their  trunks  ex- 
haling odor.  Confronting  these  huge  hy- 
brids, across  the  road,  remained  a  few 
relics  of  one  of  their  parents,  the  Eastern 
black  walnut.  The  contrast  was  eloquent. 
It  at  once  suggests  to  the  visitor  what 
he  may  expect  to  find  within  the 
grounds. 

The  new  walnuts  are  called  "Paradox" 
and  "Royal."  They  from  the  start  in- 
crease in  girth  and  height  twice  as 
rapidly  as  the  combined  growth  of  both 
parents,  the  black  and  the  California. 
Professor  Kellogg  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity ranks  them  among  the  most  rapidly- 
growing  trees  of  the  world.  They  are 
found  now  in  detachments  over  the  Pa- 
cific country,  in  the  Southwest  and  South- 
ern states,  north  to  Pennsylvania.  They 
were  first  sent  out  in  1893.  'Since  my  in- 
troduction I  have  seen  large  groves  of 
them  in  various  parts  of  Sonoma  Coun- 
ty, trees  four  years  from  bud  as  large 
as  California  trees  ten  years  old.  They 
give  lumber  strong,  durable,  and  taking 
a  remarkable  finish  by  reason  of  its  com- 
pact grain  and  fine  gradations  of  light 
and  dark  shadings.  As  a  shade-tree  they 
far  surpass  the  maples  in  the  speed  with 
which  they  reach  results  and  in  general 
appearance.  The  bark  is  smooth,  gray- 
ish with  white  marblings,  not  unlike  the 
bark  o  f  the  sugar 
maples  in  the  East. 
The  leaves  are  long, 
symmetrical  and  of  a 
fragrance  resembling 
that  of  fine  apples. 
The  trees  yield  only 
a  scant  crop  of  nuts, 
and  this  only  after 
twelve  years  persistent 
barrenness.  Any 
tree  so  suitable  for 
ornamental  or  avenue 
purposes,  should  not 
be  expected  to  yield 
much  in  the  way  of 
fruit. 

Utilities  should  not 
constitute  the  sole  in- 
terest of  even  the  busi- 
est farmer's  life. 
It  should  be  mar- 
gined with  those  things 
which    have    no  other 
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mission  than  to  be  beautiful.  Santa  Rosa 
is  a  great  garden  of  roses,  and  the  in- 
habitants credit  it  all  to  the  shy.  quiet 
man  whom  they  know  not  only  as  an  ex- 
perimenter, but  as  a  lover  of  flowers. 
Manj'  of  his  roses  look  askance  upon 
foreign  temperatures.  Here  the}-  have 
climate.  In  Ohio  they  would  find  weath- 
er. But  there  is  one  of  them  that  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  good  traveler  and 
stayer.  It  is  the  Santa  Rosa  or  Burbank 
rose.  There  are  really  two  roses  from 
the  same  cross.  The  bloods  of  the  Her- 
mosa  and  the  Bon  Silene  are  in  their 
veins ;  and.  oh,  but  they  are  reckless  roses, 
prodigal  all  the  time ;  roses  for  every- 
bod3%  everywhere. 

Burbank's  flower  achievements  are  be- 
yond enumeration  here — they  include  myr- 
tles, gladioli,  amaryllis,  dahlias,  callas, 
lilies  and  variants  of  the  poppy,  the  state 
flower.  Not  all  of  these  are  confined  to 
the  warm,  dry  atmosphere  in  which  they 
were  born.  Strains  of  them,  such  as  the 
"California,"  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
double  gladiolus  yet  obtained,  are  nat- 
uralized in  Oregon.  Indiana,  Massachu- 
setts and  Canada.  "They  are  very  fine," 
writes  a  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  corre- 
spondent, "the)'  endure  our  hot  sun  better 
than  most  of  ours ;  they  also  keep  longer 
in  water.  "The  cyclopedia  of  horticul- 
ture places  this  gladiolus  in  advance  of 
the  European  varieties.  A  fragrant  new 
race  has  sprung  from  the  "Little  Gem" 
calla  seedlings.  Of  the  cannas.  the  "Tar- 
r\-town"  took  the  gold  medal  as  the  best 
blooming  canna  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition.  The  "Burbank."  introduced 
a  year  subsequent  (1898),  is  on  sale  by 
seedsmen  and  florists  in  America,  Cana- 
da and  Great  Britain. 

The  Shasta  daisy  is  a  creation  too  well 
known  for  more  than  mention.  I  mere- 
ly emphasize  here  its  premier  honors  as 
a  cosmopolitan.  Carrying  four  times  as 
much  bloom  as  the  ordinary  daisy,  it  has 
no  competitor  in  the  horticultural  world 
for  its  power  to  assimilate  climates.  It 
is  as  congenial  to  all  environments  as 
the  English  sparrow.  It  is  especially  the 
poor  man's  flower.  It  is  at  home  all 
over  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas, 
in  Australia  and  South  Africa.  Where 
the  sun  blasts  and  the  snow  beats,  one 
maj'  greet  its  cheery,  honest  face.  But, 
unsatisfied  with  certain  limitations,  Mr. 
Burbank  has  continued  his  building  work 
on  this  great  flower,  and  evolved  his 
"Alaska,"  "California"  and  "Westralia." 
These  retain  all  the  merits  of  the  Shasta 
and  add  features  of  greater  diameter  of 
blossom ;  a  more  glistening  whiteness  and 
greater  resistant  vigor  to  unfavorable 
conditions.  Ihej-  were  christened  five 
j'ears  ago,  but  have  not  yet  been  sent 
out.    They  may  never  be. 

Personal  Caution  and  Press  Hyperbole 

For  a  severer  judge  of  his  work  does 
not  live  than  Mr.  Burbank.  No  desire  to 
realize  the  result  of  years  tempts  him  to 
graduate  what  seems  to  him  imperfect. 
No  one  more  keenly  or  firmly  than  he  will 
point  out  the  as  3"et  unachieved  qualities  in 
what  are  proclaimed  his  successes.  I  have 
often  heard  him,  to  the  numerous  in- 
quirers who  come  ready  to  hear  and  be- 
lieve everything  regarding  what  they 
have  looked  upon  as  his  masterpieces  ad- 
dress cold  and  critical  speech.  I  mention 
this  because  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
glowing  misrepresentations  from  over- 
enthusiastic  press  artists  reflect  the  at- 
mosphere of  Santa  Rosa  and  Sebastopol. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  fact. 
The  master's  temperament  and  methods 
are  slow  and  not  congenial  to  American 
space-writers.  His  unusual  works  make 
hyperbole  natural.    So  the\-  are  written 


THERE  are  times  when  the  monotony 
of  country  life  seems  unbearable  to 
the  boys,  especially  when  it  seems 
that  from  the  farm  they  obtain  only 
plenty  of  hard  work,  the  food  the}-  eat 
and  the  clothes  they  wear.  If  we  can 
plan  some  way  by  which  the  young  men 
can  make  a  start  for  themselves,  they 
will  be  much  more  contented.  Poultry- 
keeping  offers  an  excellent  way  of  tr}'ing 
out  the  feelings  of  the  young  folks  at 
small  expense. 

I  have  in  mind  a  boy  who  started  in 
the  poultry  business  with  an  old  hen  and 
twenty  chickens  which  he  purchased  for 
one  dollar.  Last  year  his  flock  had  in- 
.creased  from  the  original  start  to  ninety- 
five.  His  record  for  the  year  with  the 
ninety-five  hens  was  as  follows : 


Income  Feed  Net  Profit 

January   $21.28  $  8.81    $  12.47 

Februarv    16.65  7.51  9.14 

March  "   24.17  8.10  16.07 

April    27.70  11.74  15.96 

May    29.60  5.25  24.35 

Time    22.60  7.28  15.32 

julv    21.88  9.63  12.25 

August    20.36  11.44  8.92 

September    21.26  8.50  12.76 

October    12.94  8.05  4.89 

November    15.07  8.65  6.42 

December    22.64  10.17  12.47 


Total    $256.15  $105.13  $151.02 


about  often  in  rainbow  ink.  sometimes, 
with  hysterics,  sometimes  by  persons  who 
never  got  beyond  his  secretary. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Burbank  discourages  visi- 
tors. The  approaches  to  his  grounds  are 
conspicuous  with  signs  almost  forbidding 
entrance,  limiting  interviews  to  five  min- 
utes, prohibiting  them  except  by  pre- 
vious appointment,  and  so  forth.  His 
work  requires  constant  vigilance,  and  he 
has  found  this  protection  necessary,  but 
savoir-faire  is  sometimes  wounded.  This 
summer  a  garden  association  at  Pasa- 
dena was  misled,  I  think,  into  passing  a 
series  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of 
Mr.  Burbank  and  his  methods.  An  un- 
heraled  call  on  Mr.  Burbank  on  the  part 
of  a  man  influential  in  this  association 
had  obtained  for  him  slight  attention. 
His  visit  was  necessarily  superficial.  Such 
a  man  coming  in  such  a  way  found  ev- 
erything flat.  Of  course  he  did.  He 
learned  nothing.  People  not  up  on  a 
thing  are  usually  down  on  it.  As  for 
the  resolutions,  whose  very  reading  dis- 
closes their  irresponsibility,  haste  and  un- 
importance, they  were  condemned  by  the 
most  prominent  California  horticultural 
journals  immediately;  and  in  September 
severely  criticized  by  the  association  of 
the  state  florists  and  nurserymen  con- 
vened at  Los  Angeles.  They  were  held 
to  be  an  illustration  of  the  flea  and  the 
lion.  Nothing  in  the  occurrence  matters 
except  for  the  impression  the  local  report 
has  made  in  the  East  relative  to  an  attack 
originating  there  upon  ilr.  Burbank's  last 
production  given  to  the  public. 

The  Regrettable  Wonderberry 

For  manj'  years  he  has  been  vi'orking 
on  Solanum  possibilities.  One  of  his 
cultures,  the  crossing  of  the  African 
stubble-berrj-  {Solanum  guinense)  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  {Solanum  viilosum) ,  re- 
sulted in  a  fruit  resembling  the  common 
blueberry.  Mr.  Burbank  called  his  pro- 
duct "sunber^5^"  It  was  found  to  be 
edible,  even  delicious  to  some  palates ; 
and,  growing  true  to  type,  it  was,  per- 
haps prematurely,  delivered  to  Childs, 
who  put  it  out  as  the  "^^'onderberry." 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  pronounced  it  to 


be  a  variant  of  the  black  nightshade, 
which  in  England  is  a  poisonous  plant, 
and  quoted  "The  Gardener's  Chronicle," 
an  English  publication,  in  support  of  this 
conclusion.  Furthermore,  Professor  Cor- 
bett  of  the  Arlington  government  test- 
ing gardens  identified  the  new  plant  as 
identical  with  the  ordinary  garden  huckle- 
berry. Doctor  Wheeler,  botanist  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, stated  that  he  could  not  separate 
the  Childs  ( Burbank)  plants  from  the 
Solanum  nigrum:  and  Doctor  Britton, 
director-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Bo- 


tanical Garden,  pronounced  it  "a  Solanum, 
of  the  affinity  of  Solanum  nigrum,  the 
black  nightshade  or  garden  nightshade." 
But  adds,  "I  am  unable  to  give  you  any 
first-hand  information  about  this  plant, 
because  it  has  not  yet  developed  flowers 
and  fruit  with  us."  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  further  states  that  in  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Jilexico  the  new  plants  are 
pronounced  to  be  black  nightshade,  and 
that  after  its  berries  had  been  sampled 
by  a  dozen  people  in  New  York,  "only 
two  would  swallow  after  tasting,  and  no 
one  wanted  a  second  dose." 

This  constitutes  the  arraignment  ver- 
sus the  "new  claimant."  except  that  the 
editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  pub- 
lishes an  interchange  of  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Burbank,  in  w-hich  the  great 
horticulturist  mars  his  case.  He  does 
not   show  to  advantage  in  controversy. 

In  California  the  facts  are  that  the 
plants  are  growing  six  and  even  eight 
feet  across.  They  spread  over  the  ground 
like  a  vine  and  they  come  loaded  with 
fruit.  The  unripe  berries  taste  bitter.  When 
ripe,  they  have  a  slightly  acid  taste  and 
when  dead  ripe  they  are  sweet.  They 
are  pronounced  as  making  delicious  pies. 
There  is  not  enough  of  the  fruit  here  to 
supply  the  demand  which  itself  has 
created. 

The  testimony  of  such  investigators  as 
Doctor  Britton  lacks  practical  familiarity. 
An\-  original  of  the  Burbank  cross  has 
not  been  discovered.  Even  if  it  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  variant  of  the  nightshade, 
that  hardly  signifies.  All  our  cultivated 
fruits  are  bred  from  the  wild  species. 
This,  one  probably,  should  have  been 
brought  to  a  higher  perfection  before  it 
was  offered  to  the  public. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Professor  of  Ag- 
riculture in  California  University,  likens 
it  to  the  tomato.  They*  both  belong  to 
the  same  family,  the  Solanaceac.  At  first 
the  tomato  was  thought  to  be  inedible, 
even  poisonous.  The  contradictory  ex- 
periences with  the  sunberry  or  wonder- 
berry  do  not  justify  immediate  conclu- 
sions. The  new  berry  is  at  least  a  distinct 
advance,  and  its  prodigal  vegetation 
and  muscular  coarseness  ma}-  disappear. 


All  fine  fruits  are  artificial.  Nature  only 
continues  the  species.  Van  Moris,  the 
first  originator,  demanded  five  years  be- 
fore recognition  of  any  new-bred  plant. 

Meanwhile  Luther  Burbank's  name  at- 
tached to  fruit  or  flower  is  the  highest 
distinction  it  can  have  in  any  catalogue. 
That  it  has  not  been  impaired  by  recent 
criticism  is  suggested  by  the  state  of 
Georgia's  recent  request  of  him  to  take 
up  the  improving  of  the  cotton-plant  and 
the  urgent  calls  on  him  to  develop  the 
sugar-cane.  Such  solicitations  manifest 
also  the  reputation  he  has  for  doing  prac- 


tical things.  It  is  at  the  cost  of  self-de- 
nial. One  has  to  be  with  him  to  see  how 
many  inviting  developments  he  continual- 
ly resists:  fruits  opening  out  into  freaks; 
flowers  showing  what  bizarre  forms  they 
would  gladly  enter  into.  But  he  creates 
no  oddities  that  are  not  utilities;  no 
achievements  that  cannot  be  reproduced 
in  zones  clement  to  refined  vegetable  life. 
He  recognizes  potentialities  concealed 
from  all  of  us ;  takes  a  valuable  tree,  im- 
poverished with  a  defective  and  inade- 
quate root  system  or  with  foliage  so 
scanty  that  the  sun  blackens  its  blossoms 
the  day  they  ripen,  or,  again,  sensitive 
to  blight  and  drought,  and  rescues  it 
from  these  conditions ;  gives  it  the  ad- 
vantages of  agencies  it  has  long  asked 
for  in  vain;  makes  it  hardy,  prolific  and 
prolongs  its  fruit  season ;  coaxes  or  co- 
erces it  into  prodigality. 

The  extent  of  his  work  has  not  been 
understood.  His  botany  is  not  a  museum 
of  mummies,  corpses  of  plants,  some 
of  them  extinct,  but  of  plant  companion- 
ships. The  classifications  of  the  standard 
instead  of  being  permanent  he  has  shown 
to  be  fragile.  He  has  pioneered  horti- 
culture into  the  dignity  of  a  science.  He 
has  broken  down  the  frontiers  of  species, 
creating  species  as  fixed  as  those  which 
date  back  to  the  beginnings  of  vegetable 
life.  His  catalogues  have  become  text- 
books abroad ;  his  discoveries  occasioned 
new  laws  in  the  botanies.  How  his  meth- 
ods decrease  the  area  of  land  needed  for 
the  support  of  man  !  A  thousand  acres  less 
profitable  than  a  score.  He  invents  superior 
processes  of  plant  development.  He  has 
largely  corrected  established  conclusions 
deemed  final  concerning  the  nature,  char- 
acteristics and  identities  of  plants,  their 
relations  to  one  another,  their  genera- 
tion and  revolution.  A  solitary  experi- 
menter in  a  new  land,  how  does  his 
accomplishment  compare  with  the  older, 
progress  of  horticulturists  in  the  older, 
highly  specialized  civilizations?  And  yet 
no  sooner  was  it  known  what  he  was  do- 
ing than  he  was  attacked,  especially  by 
the  religious,  who  accused  him  of  irrev- 
erence for  crossing  "the  external  barriers 
of  creation." 

But  more  than  the  negotiated  values  to 
the  public  of  the  plants  and  fruits,  the 
trees  and  grasses  he  has  produced  and 
ennobled — more  even  than  the  revelation 
he  has  given  of  intensive  farming,  show- 
ing how  limited  areas  of  field  and  farm 
can  be  made  profitable  when  manured 
with  brains — is  the.  awakening  and  im- 
pulsion he  has  given  not  only  to  his  craft, 
but  to  "the  country  .at  large  by  showing 
what  can  be  done  with  the  fruits  and 
flowers,  even  the  wayside  weeds.  All 
men  know  and  love  fruit  and  flower  bet- 
ter because  of  the  new  wealth  he  has 
given  them.  What  weed,  rowdy  of  the 
town  or  vagrant  of  the  wood  but  has  a 
new  interest  because  of  him?  Indeed, 
we  are  seeing  that  there  are  no  weeds. 
In  how  many  communities,  while  you 
are  reading  these  words,  are  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  planting,  se- 
lecting, hybridizing  because  of  him !  I 
could  write  another  paper  as  long  as  this, 
telling  of  the  things  they  have  done — 
new  oranges  grown  three  hundred  milep 
north  of  the  old  orange  belt,  orange- 
lemons,  orange-pomelos,  new  sod  from 
crossing  of  Texas  and  Kentucky  grasses, 
potato-tomato  grafts,  seedless  egg-plants 
and  cucumbers,  precocious  lettuce. 

A  most  unusual  man!  Of  him,  the 
great  Hugo  De  Vries,  professor  of  bot- 
any in  the  University  of  Amsterdam  and 
originator  of  the  new  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, said  to  me :  "We  have  no  man  in 
Europe  who  can  compare  with  him." 
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at  Sebastopol 


Something  for  the  Boy's  Own 


By  A.  E.  Vandervort 


This  gave  him  a  net  profit  of  a  little 
over  one  dollar  and  fifty-eight  cents  a 
hen,  which  is  a  nice  little  income,  con- 
sidering that  it  represents  the  earnings 
of  odd  hours,  for  during  the  year  he  at- 
tended the  high  school  forty  weeks.  His 
hens  were  kept  in  a  modern  house  twelve 
by  thirty  and  in  an  old  shed.  They 
were  fed  wheat  or  oats  scattered  in  a 
litter  of  cut  straw  in  the  morning,  at 
noon  a  mash  of  bran  and  corn-meal  with 
boiled  potatoes  occasionally  added,  at  two 
o'clock  they  had  their  green  food,  and  at 
four  o'clock  all  the  corn  they  w-ould  eat 
up  clean.  In  summer  the  green  food  was 
omitted  and  not  so  much  corn  was  given, 
as  they  had  the  range  of  the  whole  farm. 

A  friend  of  mine  gave  his  young, 
healthy,  energetic  son  five  dollars  and 
told  him  to  invest  it  to  his  own  liking, 
subject,  however,  to  his  father's  approval. 
The  lad  purchased  a  trio  of  Barred  Rock 
fowls  and  turned  them  loose  in  a  small, 
unused  city  lot.  A  record  was  kept,  both 
of  the  expenses  and  the  income,  and  as 
time  went  by,  the  more  enthusiastic  be- 
came the  boy.  The  two  pullets  laid 
twenty-nine  eggs  during  February,  and 
these  were  put  under  incubation,  and  on 


]\Iarch  22d  twenty  chicks,  spry  and 
hearty,  greeted  our  young  experimenter 
and  financier.  Twenty  chicks  took  much 
patience  and  care ;  but  it  was  amply  re- 
paid when  about  August  1st  he  sold  four 
of  the  pullets  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
each  and  four  cockerels  at  two  dollars 
each,  amounting  in  all  to  fourteen  dollars. 
It  was  a  large  sum  in  the  eyes  of  the  boy ; 
and  he  had  five  pullets  and  three  cock- 
erels left  for  next  year's  work. 

He  had  kept  his  two  pullets  down  to 
work,  and  during  j\Iarch  they  laid  thirty- 
two  eggs  which  he  sold  for  hatching  at 
fifteen  cents  each,  and  by  June  1st  he  had 
twenty-three  more  eggs,  one  of  the  pul- 
lets becoming  broody.  The  April  and 
May  eggs  were  put  under  scrub  hens  and 
the  two  pullets  were  kept  laying.  Under 
the  guidance  of  his  father,  the  boy  was 
learning  some  valuable  lessons  of  life, 
lessons  which  every  boy  must  learn 
sooner  or  later,  or  fail. 

I  shall  not  go  into  further  details,  but 
a  few  figures  will  tell  the  tale.  The  two 
pullets  had  to  their  credit  two  hundred 
and  fifty-three  eggs  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  chicks.  Here  are  the  items 
taken  from  his  books  on  December  1st : 


Sold  thirtv-one  eggs  at  15c  each..$  4.65 

Four  pullets  at  $1.50  each   6.00 

Four  cockerels  at  $2  each   8.00 

Eight  barrels  of  manure  at  $1.25  a 

barrel    10.00 

On  hand  seventy-six  pullets  worth  76.00 

Twenty-one  cockerels  worth   31.50 

The  original  trio    5.00 

Total  income   $141.15 

Expenses : 

Wire  netting   $  3.25 

Poultry  powders      1.20 

Nails,  hinges,  etc   .78. 

Lumber    6.25| 

Corn,  wheat,  bone,  shells,  oats,  etc.  19.25" 

Total  expenses     $  30.73 

Total  profit,  .cash  and  value  of 
stock  $110.42 

What  this  boy  did,  other  boys  who  have 
helpers  can  do. 

Give  the  boys  a  chance  to  raise  poultry 
and  have  the  proceeds  for  their  own  use, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  will  have  be- 
come appreciative  of  country  life  and  be 
willing  to  make  it  their  future;  or  they 
will  have  shown  their  utter  lack  of 
adaptability  for  it. 

But  don't  loosen  your  grasp  on  the 
young  people  without  first  giving  them 
a  chance  to  do  for  themselves  on  the 
farm  ar.d  show  what  is  in  them. 
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The  Pear  Proposition 

A  Page  of  Points  That  Will  Interest  Fruit-Growers 


The  Varieties — Their  Faults 
and  Virtues 

AN  ADVERTISEMENT  in  One  of  our  lead- 
ing agricultural  weeklies  says : 
"Bartlett  Pear-Trees  are  Money- 
Makers."  Undoubtedly  they  are,  so  far 
as  this  end  of  New  York  State  is  con- 
cerned. Even  in  a  season  of  comparative 
failure  they  bring  returns,  sometimes 
nearly  as  much  as  in  a  fall-crop 
season,  at  less  expense  for  picking  and 
handling.  Here  I  have  known  but  one 
complete  failure  in  twenty  years,  and  this 
was  due  to  a  late  spring  frost  so  severe 
that  it  "cooked"  the  pears  then  already 
set. 

The  Bartlett  thrives  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  but  it  seems  to  prefer  our  heavier 
loams,  and  in  this  favored  location  it  is 
a  reasonably  sure  annual  bearer,  under 
the  right  culture.  I  believe  that  partial 
failure  is  largely  the  grower's  fault. 
Bartletts  have  often  been  planted  in  large 
blocks,  without  another  variety  near,  and 
the  past  season's  experience  again  gives 
conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  only  under 
particularly  favorable  weather  or  other 


existence.  It  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
Anjou  is  an  excellent  pear,  and  we  used 
to  feast  on  it,  in  its  prime,  during  No- 
vember and  early  December.  It  is  large, 
heavy  and  subject  to  losses  by  wind- 
storms just  before  harvest-time.  If 
picked  and  handled  carefully,  wrapped 
in  waxed  or  tissue  papers  and  stored  in 
a  cool,  dark  room,  it  can  be  kept  some 
time  in  good  condition,  but  must  be  used 
promptly  when  it  begins  to  soften.  I 
have  usually  packed  the  wrapped  speci- 
mens in'  oats  in  barrels. 

Louise  Bonne  (de  Jersey)  is  a  late  fall 
pear  of  fine  quality,  productive  and 
salable  in  local  markets,  while  Flemish 
Beauty  has  lost  ground  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  crack.  Seckel,  however,  is  a 
first-class  pear.  It  is  one  of  the  sorts 
that  we  can  plant  intermixed  with  the 
Bartlett  as  a  pollenizer,  as  it  will  fill  the 
bill  and  give  annual  crops  of  pears  that 
are  in  great  demand  in  our  markets  at 
highest  prices,  for  the  table  or  for 
pickling. 

I  still  might  mention  the  Bosc,  Howard, 
Tyson,  Winter  Nefis  and,  especially, 
Sheldon.    We  had  the  latter  on  our  table 


Prime  Pears — Duchess  in  the  Center,  Kieffer  to  the  Left,  and  to  the  Right  the 
Fruit  of  a  Seedling  Grown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes 


conditions  that  the  Bartlett's  own  pollen 
will  fertilize  the  blossoms  and  make  fruit 
set.  Almost  without  exception,  wherever 
I  had  Bartlett  trees  by  themselves,  away 
from  other  pear  varieties,  the  crop  this 
year,  as  last,  was  light,  and  the  individual 
fruits  gnarly,  lop-sided,  undersized,  with 
few  or  imperfect  seeds.  Wherever  a  tree 
stood  surrounded  by  other  pear  sorts, 
the  crop  was  heavy,  the  individual  fruits 
large  and  fairly  perfect.  The  experts  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  years  ago 
discovered  and  proclaimed  that  tha  Bart- 
lett is  one  of  the  self-sterile  varieties. 
At  that  time,  however,  probably  owing  to 
favorable  or  normal  conditions,  we  saw 
the  big  blocks  of  Bartletts  in  this  county 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  we  lulled  ourselves 
into  fancied  security,  believing  that  this 
dictum  of  the  experts  did  not  apply  in 
our  locality.  The  growers  around  here, 
I  believe,  are  paying  dearly  for  this  mis- 
take. By  the  simple  device  of  inter- 
mixed planting,  the  Bartlett  crop  might 
have  been  largely  increased,  and  this 
just  in  years  when  the  majority  who  con- 
tinue setting  their  trees  in  unbroken 
blocks  have  had  partial  failure  and  when 
prices  therefore  were  abnormally  high. 

Supplement  the  Bartletts 

For  these  reasons  I  would  never  set  a 
Bartlett  orchard  without  having  every 
fourth  or,  better,  every  third  row  in 
other  varieties  of  pears.  I  would  plant 
the  latter,  even  if  I  did  not  expect  a  cent 
return  from  their  fruit,  for  the  bene- 
ficial effect  they  will  have  on  the  crop 
production  of  the  Bartletts.  While  it  is 
."The  Bartlett  for  money,"  yet  we  have 
many  other  good  pears,  some  of  them 
just  as  sure  to  bear  full  and  regular  crops 
of  good  market  value.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  summer  varieties,  among  them, 
as  one  of  the  very  earliest.  Manning's 
Elizabeth,  a  small  sweet  pear,  immensely 
productive,  but  of  little  account  for 
market.  The  Lawson,  or  Comet,  follows 
soon  after  and  is  a  beautiful  pear,  but, 
to  us,  of  little  value.  A  little  before  the 
Bartlett  comes  Clapp's  Favorite,  a  good 
and  productive  sort,  an  annual  bearer  of 
handsome  fruit  which  when  gathered  be- 
fore full  maturity  and  ripened  in  storage 
is  decidedly  good  to  eat,  and  often  quite 
salable.  Angouleme,  or,  as  more  general- 
ly known  here.  Duchess  or  "Dutchess," 
used  to  be  grown  largely  in  Western 
New  York,  always  on  quince  stock  (as 
dwarfs),  but  is  now  nearly  gone  out  of 


to  eat  with  our  breakfast  food  and  cream 
all  through  October  and  into  November, 
and  if  we  ever  enjoyed  fruit,  it  was  then. 
We  used  the  Bosc,  which  is  a  little 
earlier,  in  the  same  way. 

In  fact,  there  are  so  many  good  pears 
that  the  man  who  owns  a  little  land, 
a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  even,  has  only 
himself  to  blame  if  he  goes  without  a 
full  supply.  I'or  money,  of  course,  plant 
the  Bartlett,  but  don't  neglect  to  inter- 
mix them  with  some  of  these  other  sorts. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  Kiefifer. 
We  don't  consider  it  a  good  tree,  except 
to  grow  something  resembling  a  pear  in 
outward  appearance  to  sell.  But  it  is 
being  found  out,  and  the  planting  has 
been  overdone. 

Kiefifer  is  said  to  be  immune  from  scale 
attacks.  I  don't  blame  the  scale.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  plant  Kieffer  in  order 
to  have  pears  that  the  scale  won't  touch. 
Bartlett  and  Louise  Bonne  are  subject 
to  heavy  attacks,  but  I  believe  we  can 
grow  such  varieties  as  Seckel,  Bosc,  Shel- 
don and  many  others  without  fear.  The 
scale  has  been  with  me  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  is  scattered  all  through  an 
orchard  of  apples  and  pears  and  other 
fruits,  planted  more  or  less  intermixed. 
Yet  I  have  not  seen  a  single  scale  on  any 
of  the  pears  that  have  the  faintest  ten- 
dency to  become  russetted.  In  this  as  in 
other  respects,  therefore,  we  should  plant 
some  of  these  other  pear  varieties  for 
safety.  It  means  variety,  and  varieties 
intermixed — sticcess  and  money  and  en- 
joyment! T.  Geeiner. 

Why  Not  Gr  ow  Your  Own 
Seedlings? 

T^HERE  appear  to  be  many  good  oppor- 
*■  tunities  going  to  waste  in  the  line  of 
improving  our  present  varieties  of  pears. 
This  is  especially  true  here  in  Central 
Indiana,  where  the  number  of  varieties 
on  the  market  is  exceedingly  limited. 
One  way  out  of  the  difficulty  seems  to 
be  the  culture  of  seedling  pears. 

The  advent  of  the  Garber  and  the 
Koonce,  both  evidently  of  Kiefifer  paren- 
tage, gave  us  the  idea  of  growing  seed- 
lings of  this  and  other  good  kinds  in  the 
hope  of  finding  something  superior. 
Seed,  saved  in  the  fall,  are  planted  in 
the  spring.  The  growth  should  be  one 
to  two  feet  the  first  year,  as  the  pear 
grows  rapidly.  From  "the  nature  of  the 
growth,  the  appearance  of  the  wood  and 


shape  and  size  of  the  leaf  we  determine 
whether  our  seedling  gives  promise  of 
worth.  If  the  wood  is  spiny  or  thorny, 
it  is  rejected.  Smooth  wood  and  a 
growth  giving  limbs  moderately  far  apart 
are  to  be  desired.  If  the  leaf  is  large 
and  evenly  shaped,  it  is  a  sign  of  good 
fruiting.  The  drawback  to  growing  seed- 
lings is  the  long  wait  that  is  necessary 
before  the  final  test  of  their  fruiting. 
We  get  around  this  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing the  second  or  third  year  from  these 
seedlings  onto  older  bearing  trees ;  and 
in  three  years  or  so  after  this  grafting 
we  have  fruit  of  these  seedlings — a  com- 
paratively short  time  compared  with  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  we  would  have 
to  wait  for  fruit  from  the  original  seed- 
ling stock.  We  let  the  original  plant  be 
until  its  value  is  thus  determined.  If  not 
first  class  it  is  destroyed. 

Dwarf  or  half-standard  trees  to  graft 
onto  have  the  advantage  of  bearing  the 
sooner.  If  one  has  some  young  Kiefifer 
stocks  to  graft  onto,  he  may  be  reason- 
ably sure  of  blight-proof  trees. 

A  Good  Word  for  the  Kieffer 

Pear  roots  are  few  in  number,  but  run 
deep  in  the  soil  where  the  substrata  will 
permit.  The  growth  of  the  pear  under 
ordinary  culture  is  rapid  and  strong,  but 
if  unduly  forced  by  manure  or  extra  cul- 
tivation, the  tree  puts  out  an  unusual 
amount  of  new  wood,  more  than  the 
roots  can  supply.  This  wood  is  still  im- 
mature when  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  is 
injured.  In  the  spring,  the  harm  may  not 
show  directly,  but  when  summer  heat 
comes,  blight  is  almost  certain  to  fasten 
on  this  diseased  and  weakened  wood. 
One  reason  for  the  Kieffer's  resistance 
to  blight  is  its  wonderfully  strong  root 
system,  which  enables  it  to  mature  its 
wood  even  if  rank  in  growth.  Examine 
a  branch  of  a  rank-growing  Bartlett  or 
Duchess  after  a  hard  winter  and  see  how 
black  the  center  of  the'  twig  is,  then  do 
the  same  with  the  Kiefifer  and  notice  the 
surprising  difference. 

This  tree,  while  unpopular  in  some  sec- 
tions, is  dominant  in  our  local  markets. 
In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Kiefifers 
one  would  think  our  pear,  culture  had 
been  abandoned.  The  Kiefifer  is  not  a 
dessert  fruit  by  any  means,  but  it  answers 
for  the  culinary  department  in  every  re- 
spect. What  gives  it  prestige  is  its 
hardiness,  productiveness  and  freedom 
from  blight,  and  in  all  regions  where 
fruit-trees  have  to  contend  with  occa- 
sionally severe  conditions,  it  is  likely  al- 
ways to  hold  a  front-rank  place. 

J.  H.  Haynes. 

Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-Six 
Bushels  of  Corn 

[continued  from  page  4] 

dreamed  there  could  be  such  corn  until 
he  saw  it  growing,  and  he  was  not  in  the 
least  surprised  at  the  immense  quantity 
produced.  A  well-prepared  booklet  will 
be  issued  during  the  winter  giving 
the  results  shown  by  those  who  contested 
for  the  prizes,  and  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment will  make  a  publication  along 
the  same  line,  so  that  information  will  be 
wide-spread. 

An  efifort  will  be  made  to  induce  fer- 
tilizer companies  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zens not  only  to  renew  the  prizes  for 
corn  next  year  in  this  count}',  but  to  do 
this  in  other  counties.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  set  apart  five  hundred 
dollars  for  special  prizes  for  boys  in  their 
corn-growing  contest.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  a  report  just  made  to 
Demonstrator  Parker  of  our  committee 
showed  in  Wayne  County,  where  the 
Boys'  Corn  Club  has  sixty  members, 
forty  stuck  to  it  all  the  way  through  and 
made  an  exhibit  at  Goldsboro,  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  as  grown  by  the  forty 
being  fifty-seven  and  one  half  bushels. 
The  boys  pledged  themselves  to  beat  this 
next  year. 

The  details  of  the  prize  yields  follow : 

First  premium  to  John  S.  Batts,  for  the 
largest  yield  on  an  acre — two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  and  two  thirds  bushels,  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  61.77  cents  per  bushel. 

Second  Premium  to  G.  M.  Williams — 
one  hundred  and  one  half  bushels,  pro- 
duced at  the  cost  of  56  cents  per  bushel. 

Third  premium  to  C.  N.  Allen,  Jr. — 
eighty-five  bushels,  produced  at  the  cost  of 
70  cents  per  bushel. 

Wm.  H.  Robbins  reported  a  yield  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  one  half 
bushels,  made  at  a  cost  of  14>4  cents  per 
bushel,  but  the  corn  was  not  measured 
according  to  regulations.  Otherwise  he 
would  have  probably  taken  second  place. 


You  Ought  to  Know 

— Before  You  Buy 


how  helpful  it  is  to  have 
a  gasoline  engine  with 

1.  No  Tank. 

2.  No  Fan. 


No  TreezingTrouble 
No  Doubt  of  Power 
No  Separate  Parts 
No  Cumbersome 
Weight. 


SEND  FOR  NOVO 
ENGINE  BOOK 

and  learn  of  these 
improvements. 


The  best  way  to  keep  an  engine  cool  is 
with  water,  but  the  tank  that  usually  goes 
with  it  is  a  big  nuisance.  The  Novo  has  an 
even  ^^f/^r  watercooling,  and  without  a  sep- 
arate tank.  Watercooled  engines  have  al- 
ways risked  injury  from  slightest  freezing. 
If  the  water  in  the  Novo  froze  solid,  it 
could't  hurt  anything. 

Most  stationary  engines  are  so  heavy  it's 
very  hard  to  move  them.  The  working  parts 
of  no  engine  are  stronger  than  the  Novo,  but 
by  leaving  out  the  useless  iron  in  the 
base,  it  is  made  less  cumbersome  and  easy 
to  change  from  place  to  place. 

HILDRETH  MFG.  CO.,  42  WILLOW  ST..  LANSING,  MICH 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors' 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doin^  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE    WOOD    SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Facd  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
sbcllcrs,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread- 
ers, horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue, 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  Ba^avtfa.u.s.A! 


Stickney  GasoIineEn^ines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why  ?  Because  they  have  the  best  igrniter, 
the  best  cooliner  system,  the  best  valve  mo- 
tion and  the  best  grovernor.   Thousands  of 
engines  now  in  successful  operation  af- 
V  ter  our  years  of  experience  i  n  building 
\only  the  best  prove  all  these  points. 

'^evenslzGS,  IH  to  10H^Rm 

ll  .Send  for  Free  Catalog.'  and  our  fifty- 
'  seven  reasons  why  StlCttncy 

[.Engines  are  the  f>estm 

'Agents  everywiiere. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY    ST  PAU  L .  M  I  N  N . 
.  ■EASTEHNVOFrrCE   EMPIRE  ?BLDG:;P.ITrSBURC;  PA.. 


9  CORDS  IN  fO HOURS 

~  SAWS  DOWN 

TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It's  KING  OF  THE  W00D.1.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B5B,  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.    First  order  gets  agency. 

Paldipg  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicagclll. 

$SO.OO  in  Cash 

To  Farmers'  Families 

We  will  pay  $50.00  in  cash  for  the  best  articles  written 
by  farmer.s'  wives  on  the  subject,  "  Why  I  would  like  to 
have  running  water  in  my  home.*' 

If  you  would  like  to  have  running  water  in  your  home 
— in  the  kitchen—in  the  bathroom  and  toilet — in  bed- 
rooms, etc. — just  like  city  homes— you  can  write  an 
article  that  may  win  a  cash  prize. 

Simply  send  xih  your  name  and  address  and  gay  you 
are  interested  in  this  subject  and  we  will  send  you  by 
return  mail,  full  particulars  as  to  how  you  can  win  a 
prize,  and  give  you  valuable  information  that  will 
enable  you  to  get  running  water  in  your  own  home  at 
very  little  cost. 

Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Leader  Iron  Works,  2502  Jasper  St.,  Decatur,  III. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiMi  Cu/  oat  and  mail  this  coupon  todayiintttiitittuu 

I  would  like  to  win  a  cash  prize,  and  to  have  running  water 
in  my  home. 


Name  

R.F.D  

Town  State. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1910 


US  IMrMweiiiiif 
Cry  Peopiec^^Qties 

How  to  feed  our  rapidly  groTi-ing  population  is  a  prob- 
lem that  concerns  every  one  of  us.  Intensh  e  farminff, 
■•trucking"  and  fcuit-grouing  alone  can  solve  it.  "Don't 
take  medicine,  eat  fruit,"  the  doctors  now  advise.  Those 
who  lix-e  in  tov.-ns  and  cities  -w-ant  the  fruit,  are  willing  to 
pay  good  prices  for  it— the  farmer  who  helps  to  supply 
this  demand  will  increase  his  income  many  fold. 

WE  HA\i;  THE  TREES  AND  PLANTS— 
YOU  THE  LAND— LETS  GET  TOGETHER 

M  e  are  the  largest  growers  of  frtrittrees  in  the  countrj'. 
We  grow  only  tested  fruits,  kinds  that  can  be  depended 
upon,  and  our  patrons  stay  with  us  year  after  year.  The 
acreage  on  which  wegrow  and  the  experience  of  t%vo  gene- 
rations in  the  buaness  enable  us  to  make  our  prices  right. 
Our  free  Catalogue  is  worth  writing  for. 
No  obligation  to  buy,  of  course.  Send  for 
it  today,  addressing  Office  Number  31. 

HARRISON'S   NURSERIES,  BerUn.  Md. 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 
SPRAY, 
DIG  and 
SORT 

There's  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  oar  fres  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing"  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

432  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


BIG  SEED  BOOK  FREE 

BEST  NEW  CROP  GROWN  SEEDS 
IN  TOE  WORLD  AT  FARMER  PRKSS. 
In  additkia  we  give  a  whote  lot  of  eiin 
se«ds  with  every  order.  OUR  BIG  ILUB- 
TRATED  CATALOGUE  Of  FARM  AND 
GARDEN  SEEDS  IS  NOW  READY,  it 
b  FREE  to  yoo.  A  postal  canl  «111  bricg 
it  to  jonr  door.  Write  for  it  today;  also 
sead  tfce  address  of  your  oeighbon  »1k) 
twy  seeds.  Addr^ 


RATEKIhrs  SEED  HOUSE, 
SHENANDOAH.  IOWA 


Guaranteed  fresh  and  pure,  and  sold  at 
a  reasonable  price.   Try  them  this  year. 
Gregory's  Improved  Crosby  Egyptian  Beet 
the  darkest  and  earliestbeet  ever  introduced. 
A  ffreat  favorite  among  market  gardeners, 

Gregory's  Improved  Danvers  Carrot 
t»  a  rich,  dark  orange  in  color,  and  a  great 
favorite.   The  largest  and  best  English  houses 
are  purchasing  quantities  of  this  seedfromus. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our 
Efitt^^W     beautiful  new  catalogue, 
-■nmn^r^^^^^^  ^®   most  Valuable  book 
~nuNE5X^9         farmers  and  market 
^T'TVt'^r       gardeners  ever  given  away, 
fc^fcm^  J.J.  H.  CregoniSon,  ftertrtehead.  Wass, 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 


Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrobs,  etc 
Hnndreds  of  car  lots  of 
i  FKUIT  and  OKNA3IEN- 
TAI.  TREES.  1200  acres, 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet- 
I  ter  grown.  44  greenhonses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Hens, 
G-eraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im- 
mense stock  of  SUPERB  CA>NAS,  the  (jueen 
of  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections  cheap 
In  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc..  Elegant  168-page 
Catalogne  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  see 
what  values  we  give  for  y  otir  money.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost   56  years. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  176,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO  [l] 

Spraying 
Guide  pj.gg 


"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS  f^^ 

Something  New  ^ 

Gets  twice  the  results  rj^: 
TTith  same  labor  and  fluid.  ^ 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  spraya 
from  same  cozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc   A<«nts  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Ptnnp  Co.  b"^*.^": 


OCCnO  THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

r  r  I  I  J\  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  goar- 
aiitees  satisfaction,  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat- 
alog tells  abo\it  it.  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties  Gar«len.  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Pota- 
toes. Bulbs.  Trees,  Shcabs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants-  Con- 
tains lots  of  testimonials  from  oar  customers.  It  s  free. 
rORD  CO.  Dept.  SO  Bavenna,  Ohio 

GARDEN  and  FLORAL 

GUIDE  for  1910 

Just  issued.    As  always^  the  author- 
ity oil  what,  how.  when  and  where  to  plant.     Sent  FREE. 

JAS.  VICK'S  SONS,  Box  4 15,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VICK'S 


800  Tarieties.  Also&raix's,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best 
looted  6tcck.  GeuTiiiie. cheap.  2sQmple  currants  mailed 
for  10c.  Cataloefree.  tEVWS  &oliSca4SO.N,Fredonia,  H.X. 


LOOK  HERE  A  MINUTE!  S'^seTf  higM 

etock  for  an  old  established  nursery  founded  in  1865. 
Sell  in  your  own  town  ortravel.    Permanent  position. 
Big  pay.    Write  at  once,  before  your  territory  is  taken 
CHART.TON  XTKSEKY  CO.,  Koehester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  -  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


Fruit  Associations 

IT  HAS  been  asked  if  it  is  practicable 
to  establish  a  small  fruit  association 
where  the  sales  do  not  aggregate 
over  five  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
Fruit  associations  not  much  larger  have 
been  formed  and  have  proved  beneficial 
in  many  sections,  particularly  in  the 
West.  Combined  marketing  is  much 
more  common  there  than  in  the  East, 
due  probably  to  the  fact  that  in  the  West 
the  farmers  are  so  far  from  the  market 
that  they  do  not  receive  such  good  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  their  agents  as  do 
those  that  live  near-b}'  and  in  districts 
where  conditions  are  more  settled. 

I  have  in  mind  a  small  fruit  district  in 
Minnesota,  near  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, where  there  are  three  fruit-grow- 
ing associations  within  ten  miles.  These 
associations  will  market  this  )'ear  respec- 
tively dbout  $20,000,  $40,000  and  $10,000 
worth  of  produce. 

They  are  organized  vnth  constitution 
and  by-laws  providing  for  an  executive 
committee.  The  members  of  this  latter 
attend  principally  to  the  business  of  the 
societ}^  but  they  elect  a  general  manager, 
who  is  the  onh'  paid  official,  and  he  gives 
his  full  time  to  the  work  during  the 
fruit-marketing  season.  It  is  his  business 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  markets  in  his 
district  and  to  see  that  they  are  supplied. 

In  organizing  a  fruit  societj-  of  this 
kind,  it  is  most  important  to  get  a  good 
manager — one  who  is  of  active  mind, 
thoroughly  honest  and  desiroiis  to  please. 
Such  a  man  is  worth  a  good  salary.  In 
the  case  of  a  small  association,  market- 
ing only  five  thousand  doUars  worth  of 
products,  the  difficulty  is  in  securing  the 
right  kind  of  a  manager,  as  there  is  not 
enough  business  to  require  his  entire 
ser-s-ices.  Some  person  can  be  employed, 
however,  who  has  other  business  but  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  attend  to  this. 

The  three  fruit  associations  mentioned 
market  most  of  their  goods  in  a  sort  of 
jobbing  way,  in  small  quantities  rather 
than  in  car-load  lots,  as  is  customary 
from  some  of  the  more  remote  states. 
The  advantage  to  the  farmers  in  this 
particular  case  has  been  that  they  can 
sta)'  at  home  and  look  after  the  culti- 
vation and  picking  of  their  fruits  without 
being  bothered  with  the  details  of  mar- 
keting. Formerly  it  was  customary  for 
these  farmers  to  drive  their  loads  of 
fruit  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  market, 
and  there  compete  with  one  another  in 
an  effort  to  get  rid  of  their  fruit  and  to 
get  home  and  attend  to  their  business. 
This  required  an  all-night  drive,  and  was 
very  hard  upon  the  growers.  Under 
present  conditions,  when  these  associa- 
tions have  surplus  fruit,  it  is  shipped  to 
the  Twin  Cities  by  the  wagon-load  (about 
sixteen  miles),  and  onh-  a  load  at  a  time 
taken  out  and  sold,  so  that  the  ruinous 
competition  of  the  individual  growers  is 
done  awa}-  with. 

These  small  fruit  associations  have 
proved  a  great  benefit  to  their  districts, 
and  I  see  in  them  a  vet}-  hopeful  omen 
for  the  future ;  for  if  farmers  can  com- 
bine to  sell  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  combine  to  bu)-,  and  the  good  re- 
sults of  such  combined  efforts  would  be 
felt  all  through  our  rural  life. 

Starks 

S.  H.  D.,  Lyons,  New  York — The 
Stark  apple  is  a  variety  that  probably 
originated  in  Ohio.  It  has  been  grown 
successfully  over  a  wide  range  of  terri- 
tory, and  has  received  favorable  notice 
in  many  large  apple-growing  sections  in 
the  North.  It  has  not  been  largely 
planted  in  New  York,  but  is  regarded  by 
some  apple-growers  there  as  quite  de- 
sirable for  commercial  planting.  It  is 
vigorous  gro-u-ing  and  hardy,  producing 
a  large  red  striped  fruit,  more  or  less 
blushed  with  a  dark  red.  It  keeps  well 
into  the  wnnter,  equalling  or  excelling 
the  Baldwin  in  this  respect. 

There  is  always  a  risk  in  new  varieties 
whose  adaptability  is  not  well  known, 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  desirable  to  plant 
out  more  than  a  few  trees.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  it  verv'  desirable  that  the 
progressive  fruit-grower  should  do  some- 
tliing  of  this  sort,  so  as  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  improvements  that  are  coming 
out  from  time  to  time. 

As  to  the  desirabilit}'  of  top-working 
Stark  with  Baldwin,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  hold  on  until 
you  have  tested  them.  The  chances  are, 
however,  that  you  will  like  this  fruit,  and 
that  it  will  prove  profitable,  probably 
fully  as  profitable  as  the  Baldwin. 

Untested  seedlings  are  always  an  un- 
known and  unreliable  quantity.  I  know 
of  a  case  where  a  seedling  tree  of  much 


promise  was  introduced  by  a  progressive 
nursery  concern  and  a  large  number 
sold,  and  this  in  good  faith,  but  before 
the  tree  had  been  thoroughly  tested  as  a 
root  graft.  The  introduction  was  a  gen- 
eral -disappointment  to  the  purchasers, 
many  of  the  trees  proving  to  be  non- 
productive for  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 

Spraying  and  Pruning  in 
Minnesota 

Dil.  O.  B.,  Dodge  Center,  Minnesota — 
The  fruit-growers  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin get  excellent  results  from  the  use 
of  sprays  on  their  fruit-trees. 

I  do  not  think  pruning  is  so  necessary 
in  Minnesota  as  in  the  Rogue  River  Val- 
ley, where  apple-trees  probably  make  a 
stronger  growth  and  where  thej-  have 
less  brilliant  sunlight.  Prunmg  should 
var>'  with  the  different  varieties  of  trees 
and  also  somewhat  according  to  the  soils 
on  which  they  grow.  I  have  seen  orch-. 
ards  ia  your  vicinity  that  were  primed 
severel}-,  and  failed  in  consequence,  and 
as  a  rule  I  do  not  advise  severe  pruning 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  chief  troubles  with  apples  in  your 
section  are  the  curculio,  which  causes  the 
apples  to  be  deformed,  and  codling-moth, 
of  the  insects ;  and  leaf-rust,  scab  and 
sootj'  blotch,  of  the  diseases.  These  may 
all  be  prevented  by  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  with  a  small  amount  of 
arsenate  of  lead  added. 


American  Beauty 

ROSES 


Most  magnificent  and 
beautiful  of  all  roses. 
You  can  grow  them  as 
well  as  other  rosea.  Heller's 
Roses  are  famous  all  over 
AmertcB,  'Write  to-day  for  a  free 
copy  of  our  new  book. 

"Roses  of  the  Garden" 

illustrating  and  describing  all  the  lead- 
ing varieties,  and  showing  you  how  to 

avoid    failure.     Also   descrihes  our 
voDderful  new  Hose,  Jeanaette 
Heller,  the  ideal  garden  rose, 
a  light  blush  pink  and  heautifully 
shaded.    We  pay  expressagc  on 
all  orders. 

HELLER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

American  Beauty  Specialists, 

Box  23,  New  CtSTU.  iNDitM. 


[The  confidence  felt  by  fanners  and 
I  gardeners  in  Ferry's  Seeds  to-day 
would  have  been  impossible  to  feel  in 
[  any  seeds  two  score  of  years 
ago.  We  have  made  a 
science  of  seed 
growing. 


always  do  ' 
exactly  what  you  ' 
expect  of  them.   For  sale 
everywhere.   FERRY'S  1910  SEEB 
I  &NBI1IAI  Free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DatroK,  Mich. 


Uplurs  3prayedFriiitj 


Sprayed  fruit  ra  a  market  is  a  regular  magnet  fisr  buyers. 
They  demand  it  because  they  know  it"s  frr/eci  fr^it — it 
sells  for  more,  but  they're  glad  to  pay  the  difference.  Get  a 

DEMING  SPRAY  PUMP 

now,  give  the  trees  a  chance  and  the  result  will  niafcej'<«^  a 
"spraying  enlhitsiast."  More  than  eo  siylts — hand  and  pov.  - 
er,  Catalog^ue  free.  Pomps  for  all  purposes.  Leading  dealers. 
THE  DEMINC  COMPANY,  73«  D*po«  S«.,  SaUm,  O. 


have  chanofed 


The  German  Kali  Works  have  talked  Potash  and  its  bene- 
fits for  twenty-five  years.  They  have  never  sold  a  pound  direct 
to  local  ao-ents  or  farmers. 

You  know  how  hard  it  was  to  buy  and  get  Potash.  Things 
The  mines  are  now  producing  enough  to  enable 
us  to  otter 

POTASH   FOR  SALE 

in  carload  lots  of  twenty  tons,  to  local  dealers  without  interfering  with  the 
requirements  of  those  to  whom  we  have  sold  Potash  to  be  used  in  mixed 
goods.  We  have,  therefore,  established  a  Selling  Agency  in  Baltimore,  Md. , 
and  in  1910  will  sell  all  potash  salts  in  carload  lots  for  cash  direct 
from    the  mines  to    the    buyers   in    fx    i»  i  J 

original  sealed  bags,  or  kainit  in  Ueiivery  Uuaranteea 

bulk,  at  lower  rates  than  were  ever  before  quoted. 

ro  '-^^  potash  salts — plant  food  without  fillers  or 

J>    make-weights — you  save  all  the  money  you  have  been  spending 
^B^B— BS^ssesssa    for  interest,  freight,  excessive  profits  on  fillers  and  mixing  charges. 

For  pctrticulars  and  prices  write  to 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Continental  Bld^.,  Baltimore 


Potash  Payj 


PRICE 
Cut  f o 


Freight  Prepaid 


For  the  Complete  Spreader,  guar- 
anteed to  beat  them  all.  Always  the 
leader,  itnow  jumps  many  more  years 
ahead  of  the  imitations,  with  19  im- 
proved features,  all  found  on  no  other 

spreader.   Yet,  nete  the  prices,  de-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
lirered  to  you,  freight  prepaid:  In 

Michigan,  S83.50;  in  Indiana  or  Ohio,  S85.00;  in  Illinois.  S86.50;  in 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  or  Missouri,  190.00.    Write  for  prices 
for  other  states.    These  prices  equal  or  beat  prices  asked  for  other 
spreaders — yet  others  are  makeshifts  when  compared  with  the 
latest  improved — 

— ^     -        «A    «   •  30  Days*  Trial 

Dctroit-Anicricaii — -° 

Made  in  all  sizes.  More  steel  used  than  in 
any  other  spreader;  cylinder  all  steel;  steel 
rake.Hnd  end  grate;  simplest  feed — si.^  changes 
made  from  seat;  the  only  direct  chain  drive — 
no  gears;  lightest  in  draft.  Proveit.  Try  one  free. 
Oar  Wagon-Box  ^reader,  SO 

Delivered  in  Michigan  and  only  a  trifle  more 


Complete 

—with  Trucks,  Pole 
and  Hitch,  Traction 
Band  and  every- 
thing, all  for 

$S3.50 

Delivered 


Casb  or  Credit 

in  other  states.  The  limit  of  big  value 
in  a  box  spreader.  Guarantee,  trial, 
credit,  all  go  on  this,  too. 
FREE  BOOKS— The  beslpublished  oa  value  of  man- 
ure; how  to  spread,  etc..  and  how  to  buy  at  tho  right 
prices  on  the  right  term*.  Shows  and  prices  the 
original  Tongueless  Disc  and  the  finest  line  of  Culti- 
vators, too.   Write  for  tH>ok  today. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  g913  ilastia(sSt.J)etrsttJtIic)u 


Planet  Jr. 


Planet  Jr  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  do  more  and  better 
work,  and  last  longer  than  any  other  farm  implements  made.  They 
are  fully  guaranteed.     Orer  35  years'  actual  farming  and  manu- 
factming  experience  is  put  into  every  Planet  Jr. 
No.  ^    The  newest  Planet  Jr  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Wlieel  Hoe»  Cultivator  and  Plow,  opens  the  furrow,  mvts  seed  in  drills  or  hiUs, 
covers,  rolls  down,  and  marks  out  the  next  row — all  at  one  operatiou.   Also  a  perfect 
Wlieel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  ' 

Planet  Jr  12-tootIi  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer 

is  a  Touderful  tool  for  berry-growers  and  niarbet-giirdeners.  Works 
^^^^deep  or  shallow,  without  throwing  earth  on  the  plants,  aod  pul- 


Iq  valuable 


verizes  the  soil  thoroughly, 
close  work  is  needed. 
r>     -^Write  today  for  the>  1910 
(7*   >^  A  iUustrated  Planet  Jr 
%=Bfaa,c.   catalogue.   It  is  frea. 
S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107  F  PhUada  Pa 


^■wherever  fine 


Waterproof  Cloth  for  Frames 

AN  Oklahoma  lady  asks  for  the 
formula  of  a  mixture  that  will 
make  common  white  muslin  water- 
proof, for  use  on  hotbeds  and  cold- 
frames.  The  simplest  way  is  by  saturating 
the  muslin  with  pure,  raw  linseed- 
oil.  As  a  better,  but  more  complicated, 
way  I  may  give  that  recommended  in  the 
Horticulturist's  Rule  Book  (Bailey),  as 
follows :  "Three  pints  of  pale  linseed- 
oil,  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  four 
ounces  of  white  rosin.  Grind  and  mix 
the  sugar  of  lead  in  a  little  oil,  then  add 
the  other  materials  and  heat  in  an  iron 
kettle.    Apply  hot  with  a  brush." 

Thin  stout  manila  paper  stretched  over 
a  frame  and  pasted  on  firmly  with  fresh 
flour  paste,  then  painted  on  both  sides 
with  boiled  linseed-oil,  may  do  service 
in  place  of  prepared  muslin. 

Manure  for  Celery  on  Muck 

E.  L.  P.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
says  he  has  an  acre  of  black  ash  and 
elm  muck  on  which  he  intends  to  raise 
celery  next  season.  He  proposes  to  ap- 
ply twenty-five  tons  of  mixed  horse  and 
cow  manure,  also  five  hundred  povtnds  of 
celery  fertilizer.  "Am  I  right  in  this 
proportion,"  he  asks,  "or  what  would  you 
advise?" 

Never  be  afraid  of  mixed  horse  and 
cow  manure  for  celery  or  of  putting  on 
too  much  of  it.  If  it  is  well  rotted,  all 
the  better.  Nor  will  you  be  liable  to  do 
any  harm  by  applying  five  hundred  pounds 
of  "celery  fertilizer,"  which  I  suppose  is 
a  complete  fertilizer  having  some  nitro- 
gen, eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  six  to  eight  per  cent  of  potash. 
Part  of  the  manure  may  be  applied  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows,  these  partially 
filled  up  with  soil,  and  the  fertilizer 
strewn  over  it  and  then  mixed  with  the 
soil  with  cultivator  or  rake.  Another 
thing  of  benefit  on  muck  soil  is  wood- 
ashes,  either  leached  or  (better)  un- 
reached, put  on  the  same  as  the  fertilizer 
or  strewn  alongside  the  rows  of  plants 
soon  after  these  are  set  out.  Liberality 
in  the  use  of  manures  pays  well  with  this 
crop. 

Spanish-Onion  Seedlings 

The  time  is  drawing  nigh  for  sowing 
our  first  seeds  of  the  Prizetaker  and 
Giant  Gibraltar  onions  for  seedlings  to 
be  planted  out  in  open  ground  in  early 
spring.  I  want  good  plants,  and  in  order 
to  get  them  under  the  conditions  avail- 
able for  them,  I  must  sow  the  seed  in 
January  or  February.  Some  people  have 
the  right  kind  of  soil  to  grow  good-sized 
seedlings  in  less  time  than  I  can  do  it, 
and  for  them  perhaps  early  March  might 
do.  At  one  time  I  even  sowed  seed  in 
hotbed  early  in  April  and  got  good  plants 
to  set  out  during  May.  The  crop  was 
large  then. 

Usually  I  have  sowed  the  seed  on  the 
.greenhouse  bench,  in  rows  one  and  a 
.  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  apart,  put- 
ting the  seed  ■  rather  thickly  in  the  row. 
Last  year  I  sowed  a  large  portion  of  it 
in  flats,  and  find  that  I  can  handle  the 
plants"  a  good  deal  easier,  as  I  can  shift 
them  about  and,  especially,  transfer  them 
in  the  flat  to  a  cold  frame  outdoors  when 
the  time  comes  that  the  bench  space  is 
needed  for  tomato  and  other  plants  of 
that  kind.  So  this  time  I  expect  to  sow 
all  my  Spanish-onion  seed  for  plants  in 
flats.  Most  of  my  flats  contain  about 
three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  of  soil, 
and  this  soil,  of  course,  will  be  sterilized. 

Manures  for  the  Home  Garden 

Mrs.  E.  H.  C.,  of  Haywards,  California, 
writes  that  she  lives  on  a  hill  ranch  of 
about  three  acres ;  that  she  would  like 
to  raise  vegetables  and  flowers,  but  finds 
it  difficult  to  procure  the  manure,  as  she 
has  no  horse  or  cow.  However,  she  has 
some  chicken-droppings,  and  asks  me 
whether  these  can  be  utilized  and  how. 

We  could  hardly  look  for  a  more  effec- 
tive manure  for  the  garden  than  that. 
Every  week  I  haul  out  all  the  stuff  I  can 
gather  up  from  the  floors  of  the  hen- 
house and  coops,  and  scatter  it  evenly 
where  I  intend  to  raise  onions  and  other 
close-planted  vegetables  next  spring. 

But  in  order  to  properly  manure  three 
acres  this  way,  one  would  have  to  keep 
many  hundreds  of  fowls.  I  use  horse, 
cow  and  sometimes  sheep  manure,  and 
fertilizers  besides.  Three  acres  of  good 
land  would  raise  many  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  garden  stuff,  but  to  do  it  with- 
out a  horse,  and  without  manure — that  is 
another  question. 

With  a  horse,  you  might  collect  manure 


in  the  town,  from  liveries  and  horse- 
owners  who  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Otherwise,  I  see  only  one  solution.  Put 
half  or  a  third  of  the  land  in '  some 
legume — whichever  one  does  best  in 
your  locality — applying  heavy  doses  of 
mineral  fertilizers.  Plow  the  growth 
thus  obtained  under  for  a  manure  crop. 
Next  year  sow  your  manure  crop  on  the 
other  half  or  third,  and  continue  this 
way,  alternating  vegetables  and  the 
manure  crop. 

Planting  Strawberries 

For  us  northern  people  nothing  can 
be  gained  by  setting  out  strawberry- 
plants  in  the  fall.  The  best  time  with  us 
is  early  spring.  Prepare  the  ground  in 
the  fall  if  you  wish,  using  a  good  lot  of 
weed-seed-free  manure,  and  replowing 
and  reworking  the  patch  again  in  early 
spring.  Then  set  good  plants  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment — that  is,  when 
the  soil  conditions  are  just  right.  Keep 
under  good  tillage  and  free  from  weeds 
until  fall,  allowing  a  narrow  matted  row 
to  be  formed,  and  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing (June)  you  will  have  a  fine  crop  of 
berries.  But  unless  you  are  in  a  mild 
region — the  South  or  the  coast — don't 
waste  effort  in  planting  fall  strawberries, 
especially  not  in  late  fall  or  early  winter. 

Sun-Scald  of  Tomatoes 

A  reader  complains  of  his  early  to- 
matoes having  been  badly  sun-scalded  in 
the  hot  July  and  early  August  sun,  and 
wonders  whether  there  is  any  remedy  for 
it.  Our  first  early  tomato  varieties  of 
the  Earliana  type  have  rather  thin  and 
open  foliage,  but  set  fruit  early  and 
freely.  If  the  sun  comes  out  hot  at  the 
time  spoken  of  the  more  exposed  speci- 
mens are  liable  to  become  scalded,  almost 
cooked.  That  has  frequently  happened 
in  my  patches.  Mr.  Morse,  an  expert 
gardener,  tells  in  one  of  the  agricultural 
weeklies  that  he  has  scattered  a  little  hay 
over  the  plants  and  in  this  way  pre- 
vented all  injury  from  sun-scald.  Bear 
it  in  mind  when  the  tomato  season  comes 
around  again.  The  varieties  with  heavier 
foliage,  as  also  the  dwarf  or  upright 
forms  of  this  plant,  Nuevo,  Early  Cham- 
pion, Fordhook  Fancy,  etc.,  are  not  much 
subject  to  this  trouble,  nor  are  any  of 
the  standard  late  sorts. 

Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  Roots 

The  same  reader  asks  whether  it  is 
now  too  late  for  setting  rhubarb  and 
asparagus  roots.  These  roots  are  ex- 
tremely hardy.  You  can  take  them  up 
any  time  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen 
and  replant  them,  and  they  will  live  and 
grow  again  the  next  season  whether 
mulched  now  or  not.  For  forcing  pur- 
poses, in  fact,  these  plants  may  be  taken 
up  even  when  the  ground  is  already  par- 
tially frozen,  left  outdoors  to  become  en- 
tirely frozen  and  later  on  planted  under 
the  greenhouse  benches  or  on  a  warm 
cellar  bottom  for  a  winter  or  early  spring 
crop.  Gage  the  time  of  planting  ac- 
cording to  the  time  the  crop  is  wanted. 
I  usually  put  a  few  clumps  of  rhubarb 
under  a  greenhouse  bench  (in  a  dark 
corner  away  from  heating-pipes)  in  the 
early  part  of  winter,  and  a  few  more 
perhaps  three  or  four  weeks  later  for  a 
succession,  getting  superb  forced  rhubarb 
in  this  way  during  the  holidays  and  up 
to  February  or  March. 

Water-Cresses 

A  Springboro,  Pennsylvania,  reader 
says  he  has  a  fine  spring  near  the  house 
with  a  little  land  below  it  in  which  the 
water  stands  in  all  horse-tracks.  He 
wants  to  plant  this  with  water-cress  to 
use  and  sell.  How  to  plant  it,  is  the 
question.  Quite  easy.  Buy  a  little  water- 
cress seed  from  your  seedsman  and  scat- 
ter it  along  the  margins  of  the  little 
water-course  in  moist  spots  or  shallow 
water,  or  get  some  freshly-cut  branches 
of  the  plant  from  some  near  patch  and 
scatter  them  in  a  like  manner  or  partially 
insert  them  in  moist  soil  or  in  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow  pool  or  ditch.  The  varietal 
differences  are  slight,  although  claims  of 
superiority  are  made  for  so-called  im- 
proved strains,  like  Erfurt  Sweet,  etc. 
The  crispness  and  pungency  of  water- 
cress is  very  pleasant,  and  any  one  having 
a  spring  or  pool  or  ditch  where  the  water 
is  shallow  and  slow-running,  and  the  soil 
if  possible  quite  sandy,  can  easily  grow 
all  he  may  want,  year  after  year,  by  just 
starting  it  once.  The  plant  is  a  hardy 
perennial,  will  spread  rapidly  and,  when 
covered  with  water,  will  winter  well. 


Catalpa  for  Posts 

R.  R.,  living  in  northern  New  York, 
asks :  "Is  it  true  that  catalpa  speciosa 
will  reach  fence-post  size  in  five  to  ten 
years,  and  is  the  wood  durable  and  good 
timber  for  other  purposes?" 

Catalpa  speciosa  is  fairly  hardy  here 
in  western  New  York,  and  highly  orna- 
mental, and,  when  young,  fairly  quick- 
growing.  It  is  easily  propagated  from 
seeds  or  root  cuttings,  and  will  reach 
fence-post  size  within  the  time  stated. 
The  wood  is  somewhat  soft  and  coarse- 
grained, and  is  good  for  railroad-tie  tim- 
ber and  many  other  purposes.  It  can  be 
grown  on  any  moist  land,  even  if  not 
particularly  rich. 

Tomatoes  Mixing 

Will  tomato  varieties  mix  when  they 
are  planted  close  together?  That  ques- 
tion comes  from  a  reader  in  Rockford, 
Iowa.  Tomatoes  are  quite  liable  to 
mix.  I  have  at  times  had  twenty  va- 
rieties on  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  and 
preserved  some  of  them  in  their  purity ; 
but  that  is  a  very  uncertain  thing.  By 
saving  seeds  from  such  mixed  plantings, 
I  have  obtained  all  sorts  and  forms  of 
this  fine  vegetable.  As  I  have  such  dis- 
tinct types  as  Honor  Bright  in  its  dwarf 
form  (Nuevo)  and  various  forms  of  the 
Earliana  class,  the  parentage  usually  is 
easily  recognized  in  the  offspring.  The 
mixtures  are  often  striking  and  in- 
teresting. 


SeWe  Your 
Roof  Problems 


Hundred  Yeaps 


Isn*t  the  roofing  that  was  good  enough  to  wear  and 
give  satisfactory  service  for  a  itun<lr0<t  years — that  was  good 
enough  aftor  a  hnndred  years'  aervico  to  be  taken  off  the 
building  it  had  outlasted  andr©#a/rf  on  another  new  building- 
good  enongh  for  you? 

Slate  has  this  record.  This  record  of  everlasting  satisfactioa 
—recommends  the  use  of  siate  to  yOU  for  your  Oyirn  roof. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  SiBte 

Iflthe  only  ns  turat  roo^ug  that  outlasts,  in  actual  wear,  any 
building  upon  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  the  only  roofing  that 
nOVOr  woars  out,  rusts,  decays,  warps  or  shrinks;  thai 
never  burns,  smoulders,  retains  snow,  ice,  or  allows  impurities 
to  get  into  your  cistern  water. 

Properly  laid,  it  will  settle  your  roof  problems  and  lower 
your  fire  insurance  rates  for  the  balance  of  your  life.  It  can  be 
placed  upon  your  home  or  barn  or  any  outbuilding  on  your  farm 
at  a  cost  no  greater  than  that  demanded  for  artificial  roof- 
ing. It  will  never  need  painting,  re-taring  or  practically  no 
repairs,  for  a  hundred  years. 

TgU  us  Whepc  io  Send  This  Bookiet 

"Roofs,  "a  booklet  of  16  pages — showing  clearly  how  OtherSg 
in  all  stations  of  life  have  made  use  of  Foofing  Slate— has  been 
published  for  yOiim  It  tells  everything  about  slate  and  its  uses 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know.  Simply  sign  and  mail  tha 
coupon  below  and  we'll  send  it  absolutely  without  cost  to  you- 

ThB  American  Sea  Green  Siate  COm  ^ 

{Roofs  that  never  wear  out}  JM 
13  Clark  Street,  Granviiie,  Af.  V.  y 

^mmmmKmnmumSign  and MaiUhis  Coupon  Toda];fl"'^""'m 

Tho  Amorlcan  Sea  Creen  Slate  Co.,  ■ 

13  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y.  5 

Send  the  Book  "Roofs"  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  £ 

Roofing  Slate  to  this  address:  ■ 

Name   5 


Fighting  Blight 

MATO  blight  is  a  fungus  disease  that 
works  in  the  ground,  attacking  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  which  wilts  very  sud- 
denly. The  smaller  roots  soon  decay, 
and  the  larger  ones  are  enveloped  in  a 
fungus  covering  usually  called  a  "weft," 
and  in  it  small  brown  bodies  are  formed. 

The  remedy  we  suggest  is  to  dig  up 
and  burn  top  and  roots  of  the  plants 
that  are  diseased  in  the  manner  described. 
Some  claim  that  frequent  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  will  hold  the  disease 
in  check,  but  I  would  prefer  to  get  rid  of 
plants  and  all  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Do  not  set  tomatoes  on  ground  where 
there  has  been  any  trace  of  the  disease. 
It  is  safer  in  any  case  to  rotate  with 
other  crops  than  to  raise  tomatoes  on 
same  ground  successive  years. 

Have  the  hothouse  man,  who  plants 
the  seeds  and  starts  the  plants,  sterilize 
the  soil  in  which  he  is  to  set  the  plants. 
This  can  be  done  by  heating  it  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  That  will  in- 
sure a  healthy  start. 

There  is  a  dry  summer  blight  that  acts 
on  the  leaves  of  tomatoes  as  it  does  "on 
the  potato-leaves,  by  turning  them 
brown,  that  can  be  controlled  by  spray- 
ing once  a  week  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, and  the  crop  saved,  though  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  will  be  somewhat  in- 
jured. N.  A.  Clapp. 

New  Saws  and  Fresh  Filings 

Red  blood  keeps  away  the  blues. 

Beating  about  the  bush  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged on  the  farm.  Clean  them  away. 
Also  scrubby  trees. 

An  empty  pepper-box  is  out  of  season. 
So  is  the  farmer  who  is  not  full  of  new 
ideas  about  running  his  farm. 

The  farmer  should  produce  three  crops 
— selling,  feeding  and  manure  crops — and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  all  three  to- 
gether. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  subsoiling  and 
rubsoiling.  The  latter  is  the  rubbing  of 
the  plow  in  a  shallow  manner  along  over 
the  top. 

Andy  Goodwin  was  down  with  a  se- 
vere attack  of  pneumonia.  It  was  spring, 
too,  and  time  to  begin  plowing  for  corn. 
The  medicine  that  did  Andy  more  good 
than  that  the  doctor  gave  him,  and  which 
indeed  hastened  his  recovery,  was  the 
fact  that  all  his  neighbors  joined  in  and 
gave  him  a  day's  plowing. 

Some  farmers  decline  to  subscribe  for 
a  farm  paper  on  the  ground  that  they 
haven't  time  to  read,  claiming  that  there 
are  so  many  little  things  to  do  about  the 
place  after  they  get  home  from  the  field. 
If  these  farmers  would  study  the  columns 
of  the  farm  papers  from  month  to  month 
they  would  soon  learn  how  to  manage 
their  work  so  compositely  and  systemat- 
ically that  they  would  get  through  in 
half  the  time. 

Wm.  J.  BURTSCHER. 


Address  

Town  Slate. 

Stijle  Eoof  

Approximate  Si^fi. .  .,  


What  Even  Sowing:  Means 

Even  sowing  means  even  growing, 
even  ripening  and  proper  grading  of  the 
grain.  The  feed  of  a  grain  drill,  as 
well  as  the  furrow  opening  devices,  are 
of  great  importance.  Some  styles  of 
furrow  openers  are  best  adapted  to  one 
kind  of  soil  and  some  to  others.  The 
Farmers'  Favorite  Grain  Drill,  manu- 
factured by  The  American  Seeding- 
Machine  Co.,  Incorporated,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  is  positive  in  its  sowing  of  all 
known  seeds,  both  large  and  small,  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  fertilizers.  It  is  a 
decided  success  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  grain  is  raised.  It  is  made  in 
large  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  fully 
and  honestly  guaranteed  to  do  the  best 
possible  work.  Wherever  you  live  or 
whatever  your  seeding  conditions  may 
be  you  can  get  a  Farmers'  Favorite; 
Drill  that  will  do  your  work  as  you 
want  it  done.  Send  to  the  manufac- 
turers for  their  Farmers'  Favorite 
catalogue,  and  go  to  your  local  imple- 
ment dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
Farmers'  Favorite. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 


Requires  no  Coating  or  Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 

Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 

Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not  Af- 
fect It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or  Flat 
Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put  It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 
Does  Not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 
Cliicago  Boston 
Mention  F.  &  F. 


Booklet  on  CATALPA  TREES 

Let  ine  tell  you  about  the  150  acres  I  am 
growing  for  telephone  poles.    I  sell  the 
best  tree  pruner  in  the  world. 
H.  C.  ROfiEKS,  Box  88,  MEOHANIOSBrBG,  OHIO 

_.mi|V  TBrCC  AND  PLANTS.  All  kinds. 
rRUI  I     I  fCttO   100,000  apple  trees  cheap. 


Agents  Wanted.    MITCHELUS'  NURSERY,  Beverly,  Ohio 


WE  BUY 


What  do  you  do  with  your  old  bags  ?  Don't 
throw  them  away,  we  will  buy  Feed  bags  of 
all  kinds— Gluten,  Beet  Pulp,  Bran,  Oats, 
Corn,  Cotton-Seed  Meal  Bags,  etc.,  and  pay 
you  highest  prices.  Write  us  today  for  prices 
and  particulars.    We  pay  the  freight. 

ST,  LOUIS  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO. 
330  N.  Main  St.,     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  moat  up-to-date  and  complete 
lighting  system  on  the  market. 
Beautiful  fixtures  for  the  home. 
Attractive  high  candle  power  in- 
verted arcs  for  stores,  halls,  etc. 
Best  proposition  for  bustling 
agents.  Write  today  for  terms  and 
territory.    Catalog  free. 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO. 
313  Second  St.    Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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Hatch 

Chickens  ^     The  most 

^tmf  3atisfactor>'  incuba- 

tors  on  tlie  market  are  the 
A^A^fM        \\'oodeii  Hen  and  Excelsior. 

They  not  only  solve  e^ery  prob- 
lem of  heat,  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion, but  hatch  a  chick  from  every 
fertile  egg.  The  simplicity  of  construc- 
tipn  and  economical  operation  of  the 

Excelsior  Incubator 
or  WOODEN  HEN 

make  them  the  most 
popular  incubators —  i 
run  themselves.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  on 
growing    Incubator  , 
Chicks,  fourteen  j 
colored  views. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL 
B0X.5-X,  Qulner,  111.  | 


BEGIN 
NDW 


Now  is  the  time  to 
plan  your  poultry  work 
for  this  season.  If  you 
need  a  new  incubator 
or  brooder  please  write 
us.  We  will  save  you 
money.  The  materials 
in  our  machines  this 
season  we  bought  be- 
fore the  present  high 
prices,  we  do  by  ma 
chinery  what  others 
do  by  hand,  Kesult— 
l,owei  price  to  you. 
Drop  us  a  postal  for 
our  catalog. 


ckyStQPlNCT: 


m 


Incubator  a  Brooder. 

Absolutely    fire-proof,  weather-proof,  Covered 
rat-proof.    Hot  water,  double  walls,  JJf'Y*     *  j 

double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks,  self-regulat-  v*alvamzed 
ing,  hiph  grade  lumber.    Only  Brooder  "Iron-  Iron. 

clad'"  all  over.    For  indoor  or  Metal  Lege 
outdoor  use.    Sold  on  "Iron- 
clad"  guarantee.    Avoid  trouble — save  time 
^i;^;;:^-^    and  money.  Don't  buy — get  our  catalog  first. 

^^s^a.    American  Brooder  Co.,  Box  48,  Raone,  Wis. 


HERE'S  CERTAINTY 

For  beginner,  old-timer — every- 
body. Don't  guess  or  experiment 
—don't  have  mishaps.  The  1&- 
y  ear-old 

SUCCESSFUL 
Incubators  and  Brooders 
make  you  sure.  Thousands  have 
proved  them  the  world's  greatest.  Booklet  on  "Proper  ■ 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks,  and  Turkeys,  10c.  I 
oOc  Poultry  paper  1  year*  2fic.  Catalog  free.  I 
De«  Moines  Incnbator  Co. »  61  2d  SL,  Do  Moinea,  lowal 


'■55  Buys  Best 

140-Egg 

Incubator 


Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursen';  self- 
regrulating.  Best  140-chick 
not-water  Bro'oder,  $4.50.  Ordered  together, 
511.50.  Satisfaction  guararvteed.  No  ma- 
chines at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  loo        Racine,  Wis. 

Try  Mine  FREE 

I  Still  have  a  number  ol 
XD.y  fine. QUEEN  Zncubators 
to  put  out  on  trial.    Drop  me 

fline.    I'll  send  you  my  new 
ncuhator  Book  for  you  to 
pick  out  the  size  you  want. 

I  want  to  show  you  the 
incubator  that  outhatches 
them  all  and  that's  so  well 
'  made.   J  prepay,  the  .frei^t  , 
;  and  guarantee  it  for  S'years, 
._)Vick-.truni,  (Jueeti  Iiirubator  ,ll:in, 
Bft\  57.      Lincoln.  Nfb. 

I  GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALO G U E 

^PE  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  pages, 

] pa'ndsomely"  illustrated,  150  engravings, 

;-^-|>hotos,-30-fine  tcolored  plates,  describes 

"65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 

'^o^vls,  gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.    How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Only  10  cents.   Send  to-dav. 
a.  H.  GREIDER.  BoK  62.  Rheems,  Pa. 


Fowli  and 


Breed  Prize  Winners 

We  bave  the  stock  at  light  prices — all 
{leading  varieties ;  100  pens.  Write  as. 
Booklet  on  "How  to  Raise  48  Chicks 
Out  of  60  Hatched,"  10c ;  Poultry  Paper, 
1  year,  25c;  Catalog  Free. 

ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  180  t  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1910  has  2'2i  patios  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  aU 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es aad  remedies.  All  about  liirubnturs,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  I5c. 
C.  C.   SHOKMAKEK.  Box    72.%   Frceport.  111. 

FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  i 

And  Squabs.    Tells  how  to  start  in  sraall- 
"and  grow  big.  Describeslarg'est  pure-bred 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world  and  grives  a  great  ] 
mass  of  useful  inforraatioii  al>out  poultry. 
Lowest  prices  on  fowls. egsrs,  incubators  and 
brooders.  Mailed  for  4c.  F.  Foy.Boi  10,DesMoiDes.Iowa 

Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
Lowest  Prices  *  ies'^J^rTreii 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys.  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world  Fowls,  Eggs  and  In- 
cubators at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  big  bonk, 
"Poultry  for  Profit."  Tells  how  to  raise  Poultry 
and  run  Incubators  successfully.  Send  lUcfor  postage, 
jr.  W.  MILLER  €4»..  Rox  203.  Frecport,  III. 


II AVE  UCIIC  I  AY  E^essare  hleh. 

IfflAKC  nCRv  LAI  You  can  du  it  DOW.  A  new 
system  ofPouUryKeepIng  approved  and  adopted  by  many 
succeSBful  Foulfry  Keepers.  Send  for  full  details  and 
lestim'anials  in  our  53  page  niuatrated  Book,  vith  a  sys- 
tematic Record  and  Exnense  aoc't.  showing  gain  or  lois 
monthly  for  1  year.  10  ctR.   G.  S.  VIBBEBT,  CIlDtonvIlle,  Conn. 

idioct  RaaIc  ''Profitable  Ponl- 
LaieST  DOOK  try,"  Best  Ulustrated 
Poultry  book,  describes,  largest,  most  successhil 
Poultry  Farm  in  U.  S;.  46  VARIE-XIES, 

pure-bred  Poultryr  Beautiful,  hardy  and  money 
makers.  -Thousands  to  chooee  from  Lowest  pric  .-s 
on  fowls,  eggrs,  incubators,  etc.    Sent  for  4  cents. 

  Beery'a  Poultry  Farm.Box  140  Clarinda,  la. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  e^-prodncing  ralne  1b  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vlgorotis,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  "-Silll  Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  &U  bone  with  adberins  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Frea  Trial. 
Ko  money  in  advance. 

Sand  Today  lor  Fr««  Book. 
F.  W.  Mans  Ca.,  Box   32.  Millard.  Mus. 


The  Ceire  That  Brings  the  Eggs 

WHILE  there  is  probably  more 
profit  in  summer  eggs  at  twent)- 
cents  per  dozen  than  in  winter 
eggs  at  forty  cents,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  egg-basket  should  be  empty 
all  winter.  All  the  hens  need  to  make 
them  "deliver  the  goods"  in  this  time  of 
high  prices  is  a  little  extra  care  suited  to 
the  season.  It  is  not  too  late  for  you  to 
consider  whether  your  hens  are  getting 
such  care. 

There  are  too  many  instances,  even 
among  well-to-do  farmers,  where  no 
shelter  is  provided  for  poultry-.  A  house, 
not  necessarily  expensive,  but  substantial 
and  comfortable,  is  the  first  requisite  for 
winter  egg  production.  Nearly  any  build- 
ing of  suitable  size  can  be  converted  into 
a  poultry-house  with  a  few  days'  labor 
and  a  little  lumber  or  tarred  paper.  The 
latter  is  cheap  and  may  be  used  on  the 
inside  or,  better,  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing; often  over  roof  and  all,  except  for 
the  windows,  doors  and  ventilators. 

Any  open  spaces  around  the  floor  must 
be  nailed  up,  and,  if  necessary,  the  earth 
banked  up  around  the  outside.  This 
does  wonders  toward  keeping  out  cold. 

Now  for  a  few  "don'ts :" 

Don't  keep  more  fowls  than  you  can  ac- 
commodate without  overcrowding.  Don't 
keep  hens  and  pullets  together.  If  only 
one  house  is  at  your  disposal,  divide  with 
wire  netting  into  two  apartments.  Don't 
expect  many  winter  eggs  from  old  hens. 
If  not  too  old,  they  will  lay  fairly  well 
in  the  spring.  Don't  keep  turke3'S  or 
other  fowls  with  the  chickens.  And  don't 
forget  that  laying  hens  require  some 
sort  of  green  stuft'  during  the  winter. 

There  is  nothing  better  in  the  way  of 
green  food  than  cabbage.  If  the  crop 
has  been  short,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow 
a  patch  of  rye  early  in  the  fall  for  hen 
pasture.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  will  eat  it. 
Apples,  etc.,  chopped  raw,  will  be  found 
valuable  substitutes  for  "greens." 

We  usually  give  the  hens  a  hot  mash 
mornings  when  the  weather  is  cold.  A 
little  before  noon  they  are  turned  into 
the  scratching-shed  where  they  remain 
until  evening.  Corn  is  then  given, 
which  is  always  warmed  in  the  oven 
before  feeding.  Be  careful  not  to  feed 
it  too  hot.  Test  by  holding  a  handful 
of  it  for  a  moment.  Parched  corn  is 
sometimes  fed,  but  it  will  not  take  the 
place  of  raw  corn.  It  should  not  be 
burned  to  a  crisp,  unless  it  is  wanted 
for  charcoal. 

The  morning  mash  is  generally  made 
of  cooked  vegetables  thickened  with  equal 
parts  of  corn-meal  and  bran,  with  a 
little  cut  bone  or  bone-meal  added.  All 
kinds"  of  vegetables,  even  squashes  and 
pumpkins  (with  the  seeds  removed), 
are  cooked  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
mash.  When  potatoes  are  used,  they 
are  mashed  and  added  to  the-  ground 
grain  after  the  latter  has.  been  thor- 
oughly moistened.  If  dry  meal  is  added 
to  mashed  potatoes,  a  tough,  sticky  mass 
is  the  result.  The  moistening  process 
is  not  necessary  with  other  vegetables 
that  contain  less  starch. 

Neither  should  onions  be  fed  to  laying 
hens.  They  give  the  eggs  an  unpleasant 
flavor. 

A  scratching-shed  should  be  provided 
so  they  can  be  given  their  needed  exer- 
cise without  turning  them  outdoors  in 
cold  weather.  A  large  shed  at  the  south 
side  of  the  house  is  an  ideal  place  for 
this.  Have  the  floor  (or  ground)  cov- 
ered about  a  foot  deep  with  clean  litter 
or  dry  leaves.  Sawdust  should  never 
be  used  in  or  around  poultrj'-houses. 
Scatter  some  small  grain  in  the  litter 
and  stir  it  in  with  a  pitch-fork  so  the 
hens  will  have  to  dig  for  it.  This  should 
be  attended  to  regularly,  at  times  when 
the  hens  are  on  the  roost  or  confined 
in  the  house. 

In  adding  bone  to  the  mash,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  use  too  much.  Bone- 
meal  should  be  used  only  when  the  raw 
bone  cannot  be  had.  Either  should  be 
fed  not  oftener  than  twice  a  week,  allow- 
ing one  teaspoonful  of  cut  bone  or  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  bone-meal  for  each 
hen.  Fresh  meat-scraps  are  nearly  as 
good  for  laying  hens  as  raw,  or  "green," 
bone.  In  butchering-time  we  always,  save 
the  bones  and  scraps  for.  them.  -Cooked 
bones,  as  well  as  raw,  are  saved-  and 
ground  through  a  bone-cutter.  -  -  . 

In  cold  weather,  the  morn-ing  mash  is 
thoroughly  heated  before  l)eing  fed.  It 
should  not,  of  course,  be  hot  enough  to 
injure  the  fowls;  it  should  be  just  warm 
enough  to  bear  the  hand  in  without  dis- 
comfort. "  ■ 

Sometimes  the  mash  is  composed  of 
boiled  oats,  bran  and  corn-meaL  A 
little  salt  is  added  about  every  other  day. 
Powdered  charcoal  is  added  •  frequently. 
Broken  charcoal  is  always  kept  within 


reach,  though  occasionally  the  fowls  do 
not  eat  very  much  of  it.  While  charcoal 
will  not  take  the  place  of  grit,  it  is  verj' 
beneficial  in  keeping  the  fowls  in  good 
condition.    It  is  a  great  purifier. 

When  'neither  bone  nor  meat-scraps 
are  at  hand,  we  moisten  the  ground 
grain  with  milk.  We  also  give  the  hens 
buttermilk  to  drink.  But  milk,  as  a 
drink,  will  not  take  the  place  of  water. 

Instead  of  the  mash,  we  sometimes 
feed  scalded  oats.  This  is  always  placed 
in  the  troughs,  the  same  as  soft  mixtures. 
Wheat  is  nearly  always  used  in  the 
scratching-shed.  Oyster-shell  and  other 
grit  is  kept  in  small  boxes  nailed  against 
the  wall  about  a  foot  from  the  floor. 
Cabbage-heads  are  hung  up  against  the 
wall  for  the  hens  to  eat  at  will.  This 
makes  them  work  a  little  more  than 
when  it  is  thrown  on  the  floor.  We 
keep  everything  as  clean  as  possible. 
Drinking-vessels  and  feed-troughs  are 
scalded  frequently,  and  the  floors  are 
cleaned,  under  the  roosts,  every  da)'.  We 
never  give  our  hens  ice-water  to  drink. 

Anna  Wade  Galligher. 

Trouble  With  His  Bird  Friends 


New  Jersey  subscriber  writes  of  some 
chickens  of  his  which  come  dizzy 
from  the  roost,  stagger  in  circles,  and 
finally  die,  with  foam  coming  from  their 
mouths. 

This  trouble  is  probably  due  to  what 
we  call  in  people  apoplexy.  The  causes, 
too,  are  much  the  same  as  with  human 
beings,  although  sometimes  internal  para- 
sites may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  diffi- 
culty. I  wonder  if  our  friend  has  not 
been  feeding  his  birds  to  much  fatten- 
ing food?  If  such  is  the  case,  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  brain  become  weakened,  so 
any  unusual  strain  may  cause  death.  Any 
little  scare,  a  blow  on  the  head  or  even 
the  exertion  of  laying  a  large  egg  will 
cause  death.  If  one  has  the  nerve  and 
the  skill  to  do  it,  it  will  relieve  the  im- 
mediate attack  to  open  a  vein  under  one 
of  the  wings.  But  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  give  light,  easily-digested  rations 
until  the  flesh  is  reduced.  I  wouM  look, 
too,  for  any"  signs,  of  parasites.  ■  If  we 
could  and  would  keep  our  houses  and 
surroundings  neat  as  a  pin  always,  pro- 
vide clean  feed  and  plenty  of  exercise,  we 
would  have  far  less  disease.    E.  L.  V. 

Bettering  Your  Poultry  Business 

POINT  number   one :    Work  not  to  see 
how  little  you  can  give  your  birds, 
but  how  3'ou  can  make  them  better. 

And  then,  study  to  make  your  houses 
better.  Hens  have  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  house.  It  is  their  home. 
They  know  when  it  is  neat  and  attractive. 
It  makes  a  difference  to  them  whether 
everything  is  right  and  well  adapted  to 
their  comfort  or  not. 

To  succeed  with  poultry,  we  need  to 
raise  just  as  much  of  the  stuff  we  feed  on 
the  farm  as  we  can.  Buying  so  much  takes 
oft'  the  profit  and  often  discourages  us. 

Never  give  anything  to  the  hens  that 
is  not  fit  to  eat.  Decayed  pieces  of  meat 
or  anything  else  that  has  begun  to  be 
rotten  never  ought  to  be  given  a  hen. 
The}'  are  cleanly  creatures  and  are 
worthy  of  good  clean  feed. 

Good  stock  is  a  prime  essential.  You 
may  do  something  by  treating  your  birds 
well,  but  that  never  will  put  better  blood 
into  them.    Get  the  best  stock  you  can.  _ 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  present  attain- 
ments.  Let  every  year  see  some  progress. 
Work  for  the  very  best  there  is. 
You  will  get  all  you  deserve. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

Don't  Excite  the  Layers 

FEW  poultry-keepers  seem  to  realize  that 
it  pays  to  avoid  exciting  a  laying 
flock  of  hens.  The  function  of  egg- 
production  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  nervous  system  of  the  hen,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  Mediterranean 
breeds.  In  moving  a  laying  flock  from 
one  house  to  another,  I  always  coax 
them  along  with  feed,  rather  than  to 
worry  them  by  chasing  or  carrying  them. 

I  aim  to  keep  my  hens  all  tame  enough 
so  I  can  go  into  the  yard  alone  and  pick 
up  one  without  causing  a  flurry  among 
the  whole  flock.  Yet  when  I  wish  to 
select  any,  I  usually  do  it  when  the  hens 
are  on  the  roost,  and  especially  if  there 
are  any  strangers  along.  Hens  are  ven- 
quick  to  be  disturbed  by  any  strange  per- 
son or  unusual  happening.  Removing 
and  placing  litter  .  in  a  pen  usually 
frightens  the  hens  unless  carefully  done. 
When  you  do  an3'thing  about  the  hen- 
yard  that  excites  the  layers,  you  can  make 
up  your  mind  to  a  falling  off  in  egg 
yield  for  a  couple  of  days. 

V.  M.  Couch. 


Sorehead  in  Fowls 

A  N  Indiana  poultry-woman  writes : 
"Some  of  my  late  chickens  get  warts 
or  swellings  on  their  heads,  or  their  bills 
or  one  eye  swells  and  sometimes  bursts. 
Some  live  a  few  days,  some  several 
weeks.  ...  I  have  tried  a  poultry- 
food  and  put  lime  in  their  drinking- 
water,  nothing  seems  to  help  them." 

It  is  probable  that  these  chickens  have 
a  common'disease  called  sorehead.  This 
may  result  from  the  attacks  of  chigoes 
or  other  insects,  or  it  may  be  a  con- 
tagious disease  known  as  chicken-pox. 
This  last  is  more  common  during  con- 
tinued wet,  cloudy  weather.  Would  ad- 
vise you  to  use  a  good  disinfectant  and 
plenty  of  whitewash  about  j-our  poultry 
buildings  and  brood-coops.  Trim  all  fo- 
liage plants  used  for  shade  at  least  three 
feet  up  from  the  ground  so  that  the  air 
can  circulate  freely  beneath  them.  Do 
not  allow  the  birds  to  run  in  tall  weeds 
and  thick  grass  or  bushes.  To  treat  the 
aft'ected  birds,  remove  them  by  them- 
selves to  a  dry,  airy  place  and  bathe 
the  aflfected  parts  with  '  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  three-per-cent  hydrogen 
dioxid  and  lukewarm  water.  After 
bathing,  dry  the  parts  thoroughly  and 
apply  a  two-per-cent  carbolic-acid  oint- 
ment or  an  ointment  made  by  adding 
one  part  of  finely-powdered  iodoform 
to  twenty  parts  of  pure  vaseline.  Where 
the  disease  is  complicated  b}'  canker  in 
the  mouth,  apply  full  strength  of  creolin 
or  a  little  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron 
to  the  patches  by  means  of  a  feather 
swab,  using  a  fresh  one  for  each  bird. 
You  may  find  it  necessary-  to  give  the 
birds  two  or  three  applications  a  day 
or  two  apart.  In  the  drinking-water 
given  the  affected  birds  use  one  grain 
of  calcium  sulphid  to  each  quart  of 
water,  allowing  no  other  drink. 

A.  E,  Vandervort. 

Hen-Scratches 

CuppLEMENTiNC  ilr.  Couch's  remarks  of 
November  25th,  I  can  say  that  in  my 
experience  cooked  '  potatoes  have'  proved 
poor  poultry  feed ;  in  fact  they  se^m  to 
check  the  egg  output.  .Raw  potatoes,  fed 
crushed,  are  among  tlie  best  green  _feeds 
being  better  than  cabbage."  turiiip  "  or 
onion,  on  account  of  their  lack  of  odor. 

IMr.  Neale  gives  valuable  advice  that 
same  issue  on  winter  feeding  and  man- 
agement, but  I  would  suggest  that  instead 
of  a  board  floor  a  good  depth  of  dry 
sand  be  put  down — and  if  there  is  a  wood 
floor,  that  it  be  sanded  thickly. 

I  have  found  that  the  hens  turn  out 
more  eggs  if  kept  indoors  all  winter.  Of 
course  in  that  case  you  need  the  best  of 
housing,  and  a  scratching-shed  as  an  ex- 
ercise place.  Then  your  hens  will  enjoy 
life  and  be  content,  and  they  just  can't 
help  laying.  W.  T.  Henderson. 

In  Winter  Weather 

Clean  up  the  windows  and  make  the 
hens  happy. 

Warmth  does  not  necessarily  mean 
dead,  foul  air  in  the  houses.  Look  well 
to  your  system  of  ventilation. 

If  you  have  had  any  plaster  come  off 
the  house  anywhere,  give  it  to  the  hens. 
They  will  use  it  to  very  good  advan- 
tage. 

Eggs  are  going  to  be  as  good  as  gold 
this  winter.  Look  at  the  price  now ! 
Make  up  your  mind  to  have  eggs  to  sell 
ever)"  day  till  next  May. 

Don't  be  so  elated  over  a  double-yolked 
egg.  It  shows  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  hen's  interior  department.  A 
change  of  administration  ought  to  follow 
promptly. 

The  hen  has  no  teeth.  She  does  her 
grinding  down  in  her  gizzard,  and  you 
must  furnish  the  millstones.  Good  sand, 
gravel  and  grit  every  day  are  the  prime 
essentials. 

For  little  chicks  after  they  get  so  they 
can  run  out  around,  it  is  nice  to  spade 
up  a  bit  of  earth  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  work  it  over.  They  find  no  end  of 
amusement  in  it  and  not  a  few  bugs  and 
worms  in  the  bargain. 

Keep  the  kind  of  hens  you  like  to  see 
about  you  best.  We  most  all  have  our 
choice.  Some  men  can't  bear  black  hens 
— they  make  them  think  of  crows.  Oth- 
ers like  black  hens  best  of.  all.  Let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 
Why?  Because  you  will  do  better  by 
the  hen  you  like  than  you  will  by  the 
one  you  care  nothing  about,  and  that  will 
make  the  hens  do  better  for  3'Ou.  . 

E.  L.  Vincent. 
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Poultry-Raising 


Langshan  Basket  Fillers 

THE  Langshans  are  large,  upstanding 
birds,  beautiful  to  look  at.  Their 
plumage  is  black  with  a  green  gloss, 
and  the  eggs  are  very  large  and  dark 
brown.  The  birds  are  hardy  from  the 
start,  and  grow  up  to  be  first  class  for- 
agers. They  are  excellent  mothers  un- 
less excited,  when  they  are  liable  to 
trample  their  chicks. 

They  mature  early,  and  produce  flesh 
that  is  firm,  white,  and  of  good  quality. 

Some  poultrymen  claim  that  on  ac- 
count of  their  size  and  being  remarkably 
good  market-birds  they  are  not  so  good 
as  the  smaller  breeds  as  layers.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experience  they  are  in  the 
front  rank  as  egg-producers. 

The  flock  pictured  here  was  hatched 
from  a  sitting  of  eggs  shipped  about  two 
hundred  miles  by  express,  and  set  under 
a  hen  about  ten  days  after  being  received. 
Twelve  eggs  were  fertile,  but  two  chicks 
died  in  the  shell,  making  a  good  hatch  of 
ten  chicks — five  pullets  and  five  cockerels. 
The  five  pullets  and  one  cockerel  were 
retained. 

The  pullets  began  to  lay  in  December, 


near,  suspect  them  of  being  the  source 
of  your  difficulty  and  act  accordingly.  If 
they  are  not  on  your  premises,  perhaps 
a  word  dropped  with  your  neighbor  in  a 
kindly  way  might  set  him  to  doing  a  job 
of  house-cleaning  on  his  own  account, 
which  I  should  think  he  would  want  to 
do  for  the  sake  of  his  pets. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

Have  You  Neglected  This? 

JT  IS  not  too  late  to  ask  if  you  have  put 
*  the  incubator,  brooders  and  brood- 
coops  away  as  they  should  be.  A  pile  of 
coops  which  I  saw  the  other  day,  half 
snowed  under,  with  the  filth  of  last  using 
still  adhering  brought  this  query  to  mind. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  ice  and  cold 
will  purify  those  coops  and  brooders  of 
germs  of  disease.  Not  all  the  ice  cover- 
ings of  six  months  will  kill  the  bacilli  of 
fowl  tuberculosis  or  the  bacilli  of  many 
another  death-dealing  disease. 

Mites,  too,  will  live  all  winter  under 
the  bottoms  of  brood-coops.  In  the  past, 
before  I  impressed  constant  vigilance  in 
this  line  upon  myself,  I  have  found  them 
thick,  gaunt  and  gray  under  these  bot- 


Black  Langshans 


when  they  were  less  than  seven  months 
of  age.  The  cockerel  weighs  over  nine 
pounds  and  the  pullets  are  laying  four 
eggs  a  day  among  the  five  of  them.  It  is 
seldom  that  five  pullets  of  that  age  will 
lay  four  eggs  a  day  right  along  and  dur- 
ing cold  weather — not  a  common  thing 
for  fowls  of  the  large  breeds.  This  is 
the  owner's  second  experience  of  the 
kind  with  this  breed.  If  properly  cared 
for  the  Langshans  may  be  recommended 
as  one  of  the  best  utility  breeds. 

Lillian  J.  Jackson. 

The  Pest  of  Fleas 

A friend  writing  from  Texas  asks  what 
to  do  for  fleas.  He  says :  "They  col- 
lect around  the  eyes  of  my  chickens  in 
great  patches  and  about  the  head  in  gen- 
eral. I  keep  my  house  thoroughly  dis- 
infected with  lime  and  Kreso  solution. 
I  have  tried  salt  grease,  sulphur, 
kerosene  and  pyrethrum  powders,  but 
atill  they  come.  H.  W.  M." 

If  this  is  the  Pulex  Avium,  or  bird  flea, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world 
to  get  rid  of,  it  multiplies  so  rapidly. 

First,  if  you  have  not  already  done  it, 
thoroughly  scrape  the  floor  of  the  house 
and  scatter  fresh  sand  or  road-dust  there. 
Take  out  all  the  roosts  and  other  mov- 
able pieces  of  wood  and  wet  them  all  over 
Vfhh  a  spray  of  six  ounces  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  water 
near  boiling.  Then  go  over  the  inside  of 
the  house  the  same  way.  Miss  no  spot. 
Spray  the  empty  nest-boxes  the  same 
way,  and  sprinkle  them  well  with  insec- 
ticide powder.  Morning  is  a  good  time 
to  do  this  work ;  then  you  can  let  the 
house  ventilate  all  day,  otherwise  the 
odor  of  the  solution  may  injure  the  birds 
at  night.  Give  the  inside  of  the  house  a 
whitewash  of  lime,  to  which  three  or  four 
ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  each  gal- 
lon has  been  added. 

Keep  the  birds  away  from  the  clean 
house  one  or  two  days,  applying  each  day 
good  pyrethrum  powder  dusted  on  against 
the  grain  of  the  feathers  and  rubbed  well 
in.  On  featherless  parts  apply  kerosene 
or  a  ten-one  mixture  of  olive-oil  and  oil 
of  anise. 

Sometimes  it  seems  necessary  to  move 
the  house  to  new  ground,  as  the  very 
earth  may  become  infested.  Be  careful 
not  to  bring  "any  fowl  to  your  premises 
that  has  these  fle'as.    If  there  are  pigeons 


toms,  and  any  boards  that  lay  near-by, 
though  the  boards  had  been  well  cov- 
ered with  ice  or  snow  all  winter. 

But  hot  water  will  kill  every  germ  and 
every  mite,  every  time.  This,  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  my  stanch  remedy  for 
disease-infested  coops,  brooders,  and  in- 
cubators. These  last,  if  you  did  not  give 
them  an  extra  disinfection,  are  by  this 
time  getting  in  thoroughly  unhealthy 
shape  for  the  first  hatching  of  spring 
chicks. 

All  of  the  brood-coops  should  be  well 
scalded  out  before  piling  away  for  the 
winter — and  I  scald  the  ground  upon 
which  they  stood.  Before  putting  by  the 
brooders  I  not  only  scour  them  out  with 
hot  water,  but  also  disinfect  all  parts. 
An  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  to  two  gal- 
lons of  water  is  the  proportion  I  use.  In 
cleaning  the  incubator  I  use  a  scrub- 
brush,  and  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of  some 
strong  coal-tar, disinfectant.  I  repeat  this 
before  eggs  are  put  in  to  hatch,  and  be- 
tween every  hatch. 

To  keep  down  a  dread  typhlitis,  or 
white  diarrhea,  as  we  have  been  taught 
to  call  it,  the  bane  of  the  incubator  chick, 
we  must  take  every  precaution.  This  of 
disinfection  before  putting  away  is  one 
of  the  first  and  best.    Mary  Shepler. 


Tuberculosis 

RS.  Chas.  Sinclair,  of  Indiana,  writes  : 
"My  chickens  had  gapes  very  bad  in 
the  spring.  Those  that  got  over  it,  when 
they  were  about  frying  size,  began  to  get 
so  poor  they  could  hardly  get  about. 
Finally  I  found  one  dead.  Its  lungs  were 
full  of  something  looking  like  fish-eggs. 
It  had  seemed  hard  for  it  to  breathe." 

By  the  data  given  I  think  your  chick- 
ens have  tuberculosis.  This  was  probab- 
ly helped  by  the  weakened  condition  the 
chicks  were  left  in  after  the  gapes.  Or 
it  may  be  some  other  bacterial  disease  in 
chronic  form.  Under  the  circumstances 
there  is  nothing  you  can  give  them  as  a 
cure.  Would  advise  you  to  kill  all  those 
that  seem  to  be  affected  and  in  a  weakly 
condition,  thoroughly  fumigate  and  white- 
wash your  houses.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  plan  to  give  the  rest  of  your  chicks 
a  tonic  in  their  drinking-water  by  using 
half  a  tea  spoonful  of  tincture  of  iron 
chloride  to  each  gallon  of  water.  It  saves 
risk  when  \'0u  have  an  ailing  fowl  around 
to  kill  it  at"  once.  A.  E.  V. 


A  roll  of  heavy  fence  means 
big  wire.  Big  wire  means 
more  strength  and  longer  life. 

Insist  upon  the  dealer 
weighing  the  roll  of  fence  he 
sells  you.  This  will  tell  the 
story  quicker  than  any  other 
way,  for  you  cannot  always 
tell  the  size  of  wire  by  eye 


Light  Wire 


American  Fence 


American  Fence  will 
stand  this  test  against  any  fence  made,  and  will 
prove  its  greater  weight.  Why,  then,  pay  the  same 
money  for  a  lighter  fence? 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It 
is  made  of  a  quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for 
woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  wire  in  the  world.  Galvanized  by 
latest  improved  processes,  the  best  that  the  skill  and  experience  of 
years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  same  elastic  hinged-joint  (patented) 
principle,  which  effectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from 

breaking  under  hard  usage. 

Test,  judge  and  compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions  and 
you  will  find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing  are  equal  in  dura- 
bility, strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  uses. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  SsJes  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

NOTE.— Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  in  your  town  and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs  and  give 
prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled,  'toW  TO  BUILD  A  CHEAP  COMCRETE  FENCE  POST,"  turnished 
free  for  the  asjting. 


A  Town  Lot  is  Big  Enougli 

Poultry  raising  possibilities  were  never  better.  Profitable  on 
■mallor  large  scale.  Geo.  H.  Lee  knows.  He  started  iu  a 
smallway.  He  now  has  3000  laying  hens.  Heinvented  the 
Mandy  Lee  iucubator,  the  Maudy  Lee  Brooder,  and  all  the 
appliances  he  could  not  buy.  He  experimented  with  hia  own 
money,  not  customers'.  The 


Mandy  Lee 
Incubator 

was  offered  to  the  poultrv  public  when 
perfected,  not  before.  Inexperienced 
can  start  with  Lee's  twenty  years' 
successful  work.  Lee's  **  Chicken 
Talk,"  a  book  written  by  llr.  Lee  himself,  and  his  Incubator 
and  Brooder  catalogue  are  ready  to  mail.  Both  free.  Send 
for  them  to-day«  There  is  no  poultrymen's  need 
omitted  from  this  catalog.  It  Is  a  complete 
showlne  of  the  thlngrB  that  made  Ur»  Lee  a  suc- 
cesBl'ul  poultry  ratser. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1 1 27  Harney  St.,  Omaiia,  Neb. 


125  Egg  Incubafor 
and  Brooder 


If  ordered  together  we 
send  both  for  $10 
J  Freight  paid  east  of  Rock- 
ies. Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors, 
f^ee  catalog^  desciibes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box    79,      Kacine,  Wis* 


CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooders  are  non-moiature;  eelf-regu- 
Jaiinp  8utf>TentilatiDg:.  Write  for  160>page  1 
Cfttalog.  AddreBB  Xesreat  City. 
Cyphers  loeobatorCo.*  Department  72l 
Buflalo.  N.T.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  III,;  f 
fioatoQ,  AUBs.;KaD£as  City»  Mo.;  Oakland,  OoL 


Mori  EggsiSilil^dayl 

Feed  your  hens  green  bone,  cut  with  a 
Stearns  Bone  Cutter.  We  will  lend  you 
one  to  try,  free,  for  the  next  30  days. 
If  your  hens  don't  lay  lots  more  eggs, 
don't  pay  for  It.  Write  to-day  for 
catalog  and  booklet,  "How  to  make 
poultry  pay." 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  12,  Syracase,  N.T. 


DAYS   FREE  TRIAL 

Thoroughly  test  a  "Dandy"  Green 
Bone  Cutter.  Try  green  bone —  it's 
a  cheap  chicken  feed.  Increase 
yovir  egg  supply.  Write  for  catalog. 
STRATTON  MFG.  CO.,  Box  38,     -     Erie,  Pa. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3  hooks  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  stamps 
R.  ■'Washington, D.C.,D^ 


"Style  Book  of  Vehicles, 
Harness"  now  ready 

Write  for  it — Free — and  compare  construction,  workmanship, 
quality,  style,  price,  before  you  buy  a  vehicle  or  harness. 

Murray  is  the  oldest  big  vehicle  builder  in  America.  Many 


Sold  on  Trial 
Guaranteed 
2  years 


urray  vehicles  built  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  are  giving 
good  service  today.  We  select  material  and  build  for 
durability,  comfort,  light-weight,  style.  Large  scale 
production  lets  us  undersell  other  makers  quality  for 
quality.  No  matter  what  style  of  vehicle  you  want ;  what  k  ind  of  harness,  or 
where  located  we  can  save  you  money  ;  and  give  you  more  for  your  money 
than  others     We  eliminate  middleman's  profit  by  selling  direct  to  you. 

The  new  Murray  Style  Book  is  the  largest  Vehicle  and  Harness  cata- 
log ever  published. 

Don't  think  of  buying  till  you  see  it.    FREE  to  you. 

THE  WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MFG.  CO.,  322-328  E.  5lh  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 


We  challenge 

comparison 
of  our  catalog 
with  others 
Why? 


Raise  Mo 


L<*t  us  send  you  our  free  book  on  Practical  Poultry-keeping.  This  Book  tells  you  of 
tJie  Opportunities  in  the  Poultry  Business.  How  to  Choose  a  Location,  Build  Your  Houses, 
Hatch  and  Raise  Chicks  and  Ducks,  etc.  etc.  Nine  big  chapters  full  of  interest  to  amateurs 
and  breeders.    This  book  is  not  only  a  complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  well  known 

MODEL  INCUBATORS,  BROODERS,  SUPPLIES  and  REMEDIES,  but  it 

gives  information  of  value  to  every  Poultry  Raiser.  It  will  help  you  make  poultry  raising  more 
profitable. 

READ  THIS  FREE  BOOK  AS  YOUR  GUIDE. 

MODEL  INCUBATORS  for  the  past  five  years  have  proved  their  superiority.  Snvesli- 

  gate  the  principle  of  their  conslruc^lion  and  operation  before  you  buy  any  other  make  at 

any  pnce.  MODEL  BROODERS  and  PORTABLE  HOVERS  are  acknowledged  by  expert*  to  be  the 
nearest  lo  perfe<flion.  Let  us  send  you  testimonials  from  all  paits  of  the  country  where  MODEL  goods,  including 
Supplies  and  Remedies,  are  giving  satisfaction  under  alt  conditions.  Write  for  this  book  today.  Don't  miss  iL  It  is  free. 

MODEL  INCUBATOR  CO..  52  Henry  Street,  BUFFALO.  N.  V. 
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Like  This? 


In  one  day's  work  a  poor  saw  can  waste 
enough  of  your  time  and  strength  to  make 
it  expensive  instead  of  cheap.  Even  if 
you  used  a  saw  only  once  a  year,  it  would 
pay  you  to  get  rid  of  your  poor  saw  and 
buy  an  Atkins. 

Afkins 
Cross -Cut  Saws 

Hold  their  edge  longer,  cut  faster  and 
run  twice  as  easy  as  any  other.  Made  of 
the  best  steel  ever  used  in  saws.  Segment- 
ground  blade,  which  tapers  so  that  it 
doesn't  bind  or  stick  in  the  wood.  The 
teeth  are  arranged  to  cut  the  wood  instead 
of  tearing  it.  Every  stroke  brings  out  a 
clean,  thin  ribbon  of  wood. 

Try  One — be  sure  our  name  is  on  the 
blade.  If  it  doesn't  do  more  work  in  less 
time,  and  with  less  effort,  than  any  other 
make  of  saw  you  ever  used,  take  it  back  to 
the  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

Our  best  saws  have  "Silver  Steel"  marked 
on  the  blade.  Our  cheaper  saws  are  the 
best  value  at  their  price,  but  are  not  marked 
"Silver  Steel."  Silver  Steel  is  better  steel 
than  you'll  find  in  most  razors.  Before 
buying,  see  how  the  blade  is  marked. 

FRFP — attractive  silverine  tie  pin 
I  IVL<L<   afjjj  interesting  book, 

"The  Care  of  the  Saw."    A  postal  brings 

them  free. 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

414  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Largest  Exclusive  Saw  Manuf  actur ers 
in  the  World. 

We  make  all  types  of  Saws— Hand 
Saws,  Cross-Cut,  Wood,  Rip,  Panel, 
Band,  Circular,  Meat,  Metal,  Etc. 


Make  Big  Money 
Training  Horses! 

Prof.  Beery,  King  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his  won- 
derful system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

$1200  to  $3000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

A  Prof.   Jesse   Beer>-  is  ac- 

?  Sff      -^^hk        knowlerlged  to  be  the  world's 
£         '^^BV        master  horseman.     His  ez- 
ja       .^^BRp        hibitions   of    taming  man- 
W^^^^^^KF        killing  horses,  and  conquer- 
*  ^^^^^P  ing  horses  of  all  dispositions 

I  have  tfirilled  vast  audiences 

L      9     ^^BB^B  ^^'^i^y^here. 
I  AHV^F     He  is  now  teaching  his  mar- 

I  velously  successful  methods 

ft        .  f       toothers.  His  system  of  Horse 

1^-  ^^^^f^M  Training  and  Colt  Breaking 
opens  up  a  most  attractive 
money-making  field  to  the  man  who  masters  its  simple 
principles. 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  everywhere. 
People  gladly  pay  Slo  to  S25  a  head  to  have  horses  tamed, 
trained,  cured  of  habits— to  have  colts  broken  to  har- 
ness. A  good  trainer  can  always  keep  his  stable  full  of 
horses. 

If  you  love  travel.' here  is  a  chance  to  see  the  world, 
giving  exhibitions  and  making  large  profits.  Tou  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to  get  into  the 
Horse-Training  profession. 

Write  and  Prof.  Beerj-  will  send  you  full  particulars 
and  handsome  book  about  horses— FEKE.  Address 
Prof.   Jesse  Beery.  Box  22,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

©¥tf^  ^fTVOn  Prices 
0JLvr  1  Direct-For 

QUAKER  CITY  MILLS 

Send  name,  today,  for  Big  Free  Book  and  new  Cut 
Prices  direct  from  ottr  factory— tor  a  latest-Im- 
proved QaakerClty  Mill  Feed  tirlnder  thatTrtll  dost 
fit  your  needs.    Our  liberal  , 

Free  Trial- 
No  Money  Down— 
Freight  Paid 

40  years  the  standard.  ChooBe 
from  11  sizes.  Hand  to  aO-fl.P. 
From  cob  meal  to  table  TneaU 
Ask  for  Free  Fe«d  MI1J  Book. 

Western  shipments  from  Chicago' 

^^-fi-  STRAUB  COT 
o741  FUbert  Street,  Sta.  B.,  PhiladelpUa.  Pa. 


Dem  to  Heaves  mmteed 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTOIVS 

Heave,  Coo^h  and. 
r^^afl      Distemper  Cure< 
'         $1.00  per  can  at  dealers, 
or  express  paid.  18  years' 
sale.    Send  for  booklet, 

  Horse  Troubles. 

THE  yEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  OMo, 


D  ATETMT  your  ideas.    Thev  mav  hrinR  vou 

r^M  I  bPi.l  wealth.  Si-page  Patent  Bonk  Free. 
Fitzgerald  &  Oo..  PRt.  Attys.. Washington.  D.  C.  Est.  1880 

WatsoiT  E.  Coleman,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Books  free.  Highest 
references.    Best  res^ilts. 

ISOeO  Bu.  EAR  CORN 

Ground  very   fine  with  one  set  of 
Boilers  and  Concaves  used  in  the 
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BULL  DOG 

Grinds  all  grain  perfectly  fine  and  is 
very  light  running,  beeaxiee  all  work 
ig  done  only  1^  inches  from  center 
of  shafts.    Sizes  2  to  50  h.  p. 
Get  our  Catalog. 
OROWX  POI-VT  MFG.  CO. 
135  E.~ltM<l,  Crown  Palnt.Vl4dIaiB' 


RAISING  calves  for  the  dairj'  a  rigid 
system  of  selection  should  be  ob- 
served, as  determined  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  dairy  qualities  of  the  dams 
and  grand-dams  on  both  sides. 

Often  a  dairyman  will  raise  all  of  his 
heifer-calves  regardless  of  their  breeding 
and  individuality,  while  a  neighbor  will 
destroy  all  of  his.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  the  very  best  calves  in  both 
herds  could  be  raised,  and  all  the  poor 
ones  killed.  This  idea  is  already  being 
worked  out  in  places  where  local 
cow-test  associations  are  in  operation. 
Through  the  results  of  these  associations 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  dairy  qualities 
of  the  ancestry  of  the  calves  is  acquired. 

I  believe  that  the  calf  should  be  left 
with  its  mother  three  days,  for  three 
reasons :  First.  I  think  the  cow  has  a 
right  to  her  calf  for  the  first  few  days; 
second,  the  fine  dairy  cow  is  highly  nerv- 
ous, and  taking  her  calf  away  is  liable 
to  cause  milk-fever ;  third.  Nature  has 
stored  up  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  a  secre- 
tion called  colostrum,  which  acts  as  a 
gentle  purge  and  regulates  the  digestive 
system  of  the  calf — it  suckles  small  quan- 
tities frequently  and  gets  a  good  start 
in  life. 

Inflammation  of  the  udder  is  relieved 
by  the  calf  sucking.  It  is  important  to 
see  that  the  young  calf  does  not  over- 
eat, as  this  may  cause  "scouring"  and 
derangement  of  its  digestion.  When  its 
belly  is  distended,  remove  it  from  the 
cow  and  gently  strip  her  until  she  is  dry. 
I  always  let  the  calf  have  the  first  milk, 
and  I  do  not  strip  the  cow  dry  for  the 
first  twent\--four  hours.  If  this  method 
is  practised  there  is  little  danger  of  milk- 
fever.  In  three  days  or  as  soon  as  the 
milk  is  fit  for  use,  take  the  calf  away. 
A  sensible  plan  is  to  tie  the  calf  where 
the  cow  can  see  it.  Teach  her  that  you 
are  her  friend  and  that  you  will  not  hurt 
her  calf. 

Do  not  think  because  it  is  an  extra 
choice  calf  that  it  should  have  all  it  will 
eat.  For  three  weeks  I  should  feed  the 
whole  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  at 
a  temperature  of  ninety-eight  degrees, 
three  times  a  day  and  about  two  quarts 
to  a  feed,  with  somewhat  less  at  noon. 
If  a  small  calf,  feed  accordingly.  After 
three  weeks  two  feeds  will  do  and  the 
whole  milk  may  be  graduall)-  changed  to 
skim-milk. 

Do  not  think  because  the  milk  has 
been  skimmed  that  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  amount.  The  protein  in  the 
milk  forms  a  very  important  part  of 
the  ration.  The  separator  removes  the 
cream :  but  at  the  same  time  it  condenses 
the  protein.  If  the  separator  removes 
one  quart  of  cream  from  five  quarts  of 
skim-milk,  nearly  all  of  the  protein  con- 
tained in  the  five  quarts  stays  in  the  four 
quarts  of  skim-milk,  which  becomes 
richer  in  protein  than  the  whole  milk. 
We  need  to  recognize  this  fact  in  feeding 
young  calves  or  we  will  be  quite  apt  to 
overfeed. 

How  to  replace  the  carbohj-drates  in 
the  cream  is  a  problem  for  us  to  solve. 
I  use  oatmeal  with  the  hulls  sifted  out 
and  old  process  linseed-oil  meal,  although 
many  feeders  have  excellent  results  with 
other  calf  foods.  The  calves  should 
have  some  choice  hay  (alfalfa  or  clover 
preferable)  within  easy  reach,  and  access 
to  dry  grain  foods  at  all  times.  As  soon 
as  they  will  eat  tiny  bits  of  hay  and 
grain  there  is  little  danger  of  their  be- 
coming deranged  or  off  feed,  with  good 
management. 

I  feed  dry  grain  foods  immediately 
after  the  milk  ration,  because  I  find  that 
it  prevents  the  vicious  habit  of  ear- 
sucking.  Calves  are  not  to  blame  for  this 
habit,  for  fast  eating  does  not  allow  the 
saliva  to  become  mixed  with  their  food 
and  the  calf  immediately  seeks  something 
to  relieve  its  mouth  of  the  saliva.  Keep 
the  calves  tied  until  thej'  are  old  enough 
to  eat  dry  grain ;  once  thej-  have  learned 
to  do  that  they  are  not  likely  to  pick  up 
the  ear-sucking  habit. 

Icy  water  is  one  of  the  worst  things 
that  can  be  given  the  calf.  Skim  milk 
returned  from  the  creamery,  where  it 
stands  and  chills  and,  possibly,  is  mixed 
with  milk  from  diseased  herds,  is  not  to 
be   compared   with   skim-milk  separated 

I  at  home  and  fed  warm. 

■  The  pens  and  stables  should  be  kept 
clean  and  the  bedding  changed  every  two 
or  three  days,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
compelled  to  lie  on  a  damp  bed  or  breathe 
the  fumes  from  manure  and  urine  under 
them.  They  need  plenty  of  light  and 
sunshine,  for  sunshine  is.  a  great  stinlii- 
lator  and  invigorator  for  all  young  ani- 
mals. Do  not  turn  them  out  to  grass  fin 
the  first  warm  weather.     The  very  test 

..^alye§:,iare_the_oti£S.  that  ar«  kept  inside 


until  after  the  grass  has  dried  down  a 
bit  and  then  only  allowed  to  graze  for  an 
hour  or  two  a  day  until  they  have  be- 
come used  to  the  change. 

I  believe  that  the  dairy  heifers  that 
will  best  meet  the  demands  of  the  fu- 
ture are  the  ones  that  have  been  de- 
veloped largely  on  a  ration  of  forage 
and  a  small  amount  of  home-grown  grain 
foods.  The  price  of  all  grain  foods 
makes  their  exclusive  use  as  a  source  of 
protein  almost  prohibitive,  hence  the  de- 
sirability of  having  cows  that  are  capable 
of  making  a  more  profitable  use  of  such 
proteinaceous  forage  and  fodders  as 
clover  and  alfalfa  in  connection  with 
properly  prepared  ensilage  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  good  wholesome  grain 
foods.  W.  Milton  Kelly. 

Why  Butter  Won't  "Come" 

DIFFICULTY  is  often  experienced  in 
making  good  butter  in  winter,  espec- 
ially from  milk  from  a  few  cows.  Change 
of  feed,  temperature  and  methods  of 
handling  milk  and  cream  generally  cause 
the  trouble.  There  are  frequent  com- 
plaints that  the  butter  is  long  in  coming 
or  that  it  foams  and  swells  and  won't 
■'come'*  at  all.  Scarcely  a  farmers'  in- 
stitute passes,  where  butter-making  is 
discussed,  that  troubles  along  this  line 
are  not  brought  up. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  cream  ripening  and  churning 
would  help  remedy  these  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place  we  now  know  that 
cream  is  ripened  and  the  flavor  produced 
by  the  development  in  the  cream  of  cer- 
tain bacteria.  These  bacteria  enter  it 
either  by  chance  or  by  the  addition  of  a 
"starter'" — that  is,  a  small  portion  of 
cream  already  containing  them  and  kept 
for  that  purpose  from  one  churning  to 
another.  It  is  not  practical  for  the 
farmer  with  a  few  cows  to  bother  with 
a  commercial  starter.  Much  of  the 
trouble  arises  from  the  failure  of  these 
bacteria  to  properly  develop.  Either  the 
development  goes  too  far  and  the  cream 
becomes  too  sour  or  it  is  not  carried  far 
enough. 

Temperature  and  the  length  of  time 
the  cream  stands  are  the  controlling  fac- 
tors in  the  process.  Often  the  cream-jar 
is  kept  in  the  kitchen  while  the  churning 
is  accumulating.  This  is  a  bad  practice. 
The  warmth  of  the  room  favors  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bacteria  and  ripening 
begins  with  the  first  cream  put  in.  Then 
as  subsequent  additions  are  made  we  have 
cream  in  different  stages  of  ripening. 

The  better  way  is  to  keep  the  cream 
at  low  temperature  until  the  desired 
amount  is  collected,  then  remove  to  a 
warm  place  and  add  the  starter.  The 
cream  will  soon  begin  to  sour,  then  to 
thicken :  and  when  it  has  reached  the 
stage  where  it  begins  to  separate  from 
the  whey  it  is  ready  to  churn,  providing 
the  temperature  is  not  too  high. 

If  the  cream  has  been  kept  cold  while 
gathering,  the  temperature  for  ripening 
max  be  as  high  as  seventy-five  degrees. 
But  be  careful  not  to  set  it  so  near  the 
heat  as  to  overheat  any  part  of  the  vessel 
or  you  will  have  scalded  butter.  For 
security,  every  butter-maker  should  have 
a  dairy  thermometer;  they,  cost  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cents. 

After  the  cream  is  ripe,  set  it  away  to 
cool  down  to  the.  proper  temperature.  In 
winter  the  best  temperature  for  churning 
is  between  sixty  and  sixty-eight  degrees; 
but  experience  alone  will  tell  3'ou  the  best 
temperature.  The  proper  length  of  time 
for  winter  churning  is  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.  'Proceed  with  the  churning  un- 
til the  grains  of  butter  are  about  the  size 
of  wheat-grains.  -  Draw  off  the  butter- 
milk and  throw  in  water  four  or  five  de- 
grees warmer  than  the  butter,  drain  off 
and  repeat  two  or  three  times.  Press 
out  the  water,  add  the  salt  and  set  away 
a  short  time ;  then  work  a  second  time, 
print  or  make  into  rolls. 

When  the-  cream  foams  and  becomes 
frothy  it  is  usually  because  it  has  been 
kept  too  long  at  too  warm  a  temperature. 
Or  it  may  be  that  it  needs  a  good  starter. 
In  that  case  go  to  a  creamerj-  or  a  neigh- 
bor who  churns  oftener  and  who  you 
know  makes  good  butter,  and  get  a  pint 
or  quart  of  ripened  cream.  .A.dd  this  to 
your  cream ;  stir  it  well  and  frequently, 
in  a  warm  temperature,  and  it  ought  to 
give  no  trouble  when  you  churn. 

If  it  swells  too  much  and  will  not 
come,  the  cream  is  usually  too  cold.  Be 
careful  in  adding  hot  water.  The  better 
plan  is  to  try  it  with  a  thermometer  be- 
fore you  begin  and  have  it  right  at  first. 

Cream  from  cows  thin  in  flesh  or  with 
impoverished  blood  will  not  make  as 
Tuuch  or  as  good  butter,  as  that  from 
cows  in  good  condition,  nor  will  it  churn 
as  easilv"  R.  P.  Kester. 


The  12  gauge  IJZar&t 
repeater  is  a  gun  of  perfect 
proportions  and  has  one-third  less 
parts  than  any  other  repeater.  It 
handles  quickly,  works  smoothly  and 
shoots  close  and  hard. 

The  ff2ar&n  solid  top  prevents 
powder  and  gases  blowing  back;  the 
side  ejection  of  shells  allows  instant 
repeat  shots,  the  closed-in  breechbolt 
keeps  out  all  rain,  snow  and  sleet,  and 
the  dirt,  leaves,  twigs  and  sand  that 
clog  up  other  repeaters. 

All  12  gauge  UZanii/l  repeaters  have 
double  extractors  that  pull  any  shell,  and 
the  autonnatic  recoil  hanefire  safety  lock 
makes  them  the  safest  breech-loadine  Buns 
built. 


jnar/in  12  eauee  re- 
peater in  three  distinct 
models,  many  erades 
and  styles,  fully  de- 
scribed in  our  136-page 
catalog.  Free  for  3 
stamps  postage. 


7^2/2<ze/at  /erearms  Co., 

141  Willow  Street,  NEW  HiVEN,  COMM. 


LET  US 


HIDE, 


Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf.  Dug,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light,  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coatorRloTes, 
and  nu^e  them  up  Vhen  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  shipping  tags  and  instmc- 
tions.  "We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  1  arge  wi i d  and  domeBtic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what- 
ever. Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  togeth  er  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freigbt  both  ways.  We 
seH  fur  coats  and  grlores,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y« 


BiOUBIIT  BIRDS 

art  of  Taxidermy.  We  can  teach  you  by  mall  to 
mount  birds,  animals,  tan  hidee,  make  rugs, 
etc.  Very  fascinating  and  profitahte.  Decorate 
your  home  and  office.  Save  your  fine  trophies. 
Tuition  low,  success  guarsnleed.  Write 
today  for  Free  Book  on  Taxidenur  and  our 
magazine.  Both  free.  NORTHWES'nERII  SCHOOL 
OF  TAXiOERMY,  3541   Elwasd  Bldg..  OMAHA.  NEI. 


AND 


HIDES 


10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Fnrs, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 
Write  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shippiog  ta?3. 

"^^"6^  Hunters'  andJrappers'  Guide 

HH^^^^^Best  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
WV^^HK Illustrating  all  Fur  AnlmHlg.  Leather 
I  V  bounri.  450  pages.  Price$S.OO.  ToHide 

l_V    and  Fnr  Shippers.  SI. 25.  Writetoday. 
AXDER^^CII  liROS..  Dept.   lOit  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Brakemen,  Firemen,  Electric  Motormen, 
Canduclors,  Train  Porters.  Hundreds 
put  to  work.  $65  to  $150  per  month.  500 
more  wanted.  Experience  unnecessary. 
.Application  blank  and  map  of  new  lines 
free.  Give  age  and  position  wanted. 
I.  Railway  C.  I..  Ho.  36.  Indianapafis,  ln<. 

L,   J^.  Jtg;  For  gS-ln.  Hog  Fence ;  IS  3>(e  for  fl)  la  l»."(Jt 

I^VZi.^  \.  26-inch;  18  8-4 e  for  31-Inch ;2ie  r  ll    F  Hi 

■  for  St-lnch;  25e  for  a  47-lnch 

■  Farm  Fence.    BO-lnch  Poultry 

■  Fence  S3«.  Sold  on  30  days 
:  trial.  80  rod  epool  Ideal  Barb 
.  Wire  $1 .55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSEUMAN  BROS., 
I  Box  271        MUNCIE,  INO. 


■  iO 

■  ■  !0 


CEMPET  strangest 
rCRUk  Made  - 

JIade  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
tjolled  Wire.  Heavily  Calvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pa.v  al  Ureight.  37  heights  of  farm  Ls 
and  poultry  fence.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Bos  18  Winchester,  Indiana. 


HEAVIEST 
FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZIN& 

Most  ot  your  neif<hbors  have 
fence  troubles.    You  can  avoid 
them   by   buying   Brown  Wire 
Fence.     Absolutely  rust  proof. 
1 5  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 
160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-iiich 
spaced   Poultn"  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 
BullProof Fences.  Getcata- 
log  an  d  free  sample  for  test. . 
Brown  Fence  ft  Wire  Cd. 
CleTclanrt.  Ohio 
Dept.  E.21 
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"They's  Money  in  Hogs" 

WHEN  I  thought  of  the  title  of  this 
article  it  brought  up  in  my  mind 
an  incident  that  occurred  some 
two  years  ago  when  I  was  on  a  hunting 
trip  in  southern  Indiana. 

The  Httle  boy  at  the  house  where  I 
stopped  had  a  pig  bank.  It  was  made  of 
chinaware,  and  the  slot  for  the  coin  was 
in '  the  middle  of  the  pig's  back.  The 
family  were  pretty  frequent  depositors 
and  the  pig  was  about  full.  One  eve- 
ning, when  I  was  resting  from  a  long 
day's  hunt,  he  came  over  to  where  I  was 
sitting  and  handed  me  the  bank  to  "heft." 

"They's  money  in  hogs,"  he  said 
proudly. 

That  there  is  more  money  made  from 
hogs  in  the  great  corn  belt  of  the  central 
West  than  from  any  other  stock  cannot 
be  doubted  a  little.  It  seems  that  hogs 
and  corn  were  made  to  go  together ;  yet 
they  go  together  so  often  without  any- 
thing else  added  that  neither  the  feeder 
nor  the  hog  is  a  success. 

When  we  find  a  man  making  a  first- 
rate  success  with  hogs,  on  close  knowl- 
edge of  his  methods  we  generally  find 
some  special  reason  for  it.  Oftentimes 
the  reason  lies  in  the  way  he  shelters  his 


a  fresh-air,  sanitary  basis.  We  have  a 
neighbor  who  has  not  had  the  hog  cholera 
on  his  place  for  thirty  years,  maybe 
longer.  His  hogs  get  the  fresh-air  treat- 
ment— really  too  much  of  it — but  one  can 
buy  good  feeders  from  him  every  year, 
great-boned  fellows  that  take  on  fat  like 
magic. 

The  hog-quarters  should  be  rotated  as 
regularly  as  the  field  crops.  Then  you 
are  continually  chasing  disease,  instead 
of  going  into,  partnership  with  it. 

Omer  R.  Abraham. 

Result  of  Rough  Driving 

A   Nebraska  farmer  asks  the  nature  and 
cure  an  udder  difficulty  that  causes 
one  of  his  cows  to  give  bloody  milk. 

'There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
entire  trouble  with  the  cow  in  question 
is  the  result  of  her  having  been  run  to 
and  from  the  pasture  by  the  dog.  Such 
troubles  are  very  difficult  to  cure  because 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  successfully  ap- 
ply treatment  directly  to  the  seat  of 
trouble,  which  is  inside  of  the  udder. 

The  most  practical  and  advisable  treat- 
ment is  to  bathe  or  massage  the  udder 
thirty  minutes  at  a  time,  twice  daily,  with 
hot  water  and  keep  the  udder  milked  dry. 


The  A-Shaped  Movable  Hog-House — Cheapest,  Simplest  and,  in  Many  Ways,  Best 


ogs.    By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
'e  man  with  the  fancy  buildings  that  is 
Iways  the  successf  ul  hog-raiser ;  some 
f  the  tnost  successful  hogmen  I  have 
nown "  used   little    shacks,    scattered  in 
onvenient  places.    They  didn't  use  hog 
edicine  and  patent  feeds  to  a  great  ex- 
ent,  either.   What  was  the  secret  of  their 
ccess  then? 
Well !  to  begin  with,  the  hogs  were  never 
bunched  much,  except  when  they  were 
being  "fed  out."     The  sleeping-quarters 
were  airy,  naturally  such  shacks  always 
are,  thus  there  was  little  danger  of  the 
hogs  coming  out  to  their  meals  steaming 
hot,  and  cooling  off  too  quick,  which  is 
always    followed   by   "that   cough,"  and 
often  worse  results.    Then,  too,  a  shack 
only  lasts  a  few  years,  sometimes  only  a 
season,  so  that  the  bedding-places,  and 
often  the  eating-quarters,  are  continually 
on  the  move,  just  like  rotation  of  crops 
to  dodge  the  insects  and  fungus.  Nice, 
comfortable,  substantial  buildings  are  a 


Place  the  cow  in  a  convenient  stall  and 
milk  the  affected  quarters  dry  five  or  six 
times  a  day  and  oftener  if  possible.  By 
keeping  the  udder  free  from  the  bloody 
milk  and  by  persistently  rubbing  with  hot 
applications,  a  normal  condition  should 
result  within  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  cow 
must  be  handled  carefully,  kept  in  a 
warm,  dry  and  well-bedded  stall,  and  not 
subjected  to  excitement  and  cruel  treat- 
ment' from  her  attendants.  There  is  no 
manner  by  which  good  cows  can  be  so 
quickly  and  so  surely  ruined  as  by  allow- 
ing them  to  be  chased  by  dogs. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 

Mid- Winter  Dairy  Dottings 

Cleanliness  is  cheap,  but  it  is  worth 
a  lot. 

Irregular  milking-hours  bring  an  ir- 
regular milk-flow. 


Another  Type  of  House 


big  help  in  successful  hog-raising,  if  only 
the  manager  will  keep  things  on  the 
"shove."  That  means  frequent  cleaning 
out  of  litter,  cobs,  manure,  etc.,  and  a 
liberal  iise  of  disinfectants ;  but  how 
many  farmers  in  the  rush  of  farm  work 
do  this?  Only  about  one  in  every  twenty- 
five;  the  other  twenty-four  let  filth  ac- 
cumulate and  breed  disease.  For  such 
farmers,  the  old-stjde  fresh-air  way  is 
often  better. 

When  cholera  gets  "hankered"  around 
a  place  it  usually  returns  or  livens  up  to 
activity  each  season  about  "cholera  time." 
Many  a  well-equipped  farm,  where  hogs 
are  a  very  important  crop,  is  put  par- 
tially out  of  business  every  year  in  that 
way.  The  very  soil  around  the  feeding- 
lots  seems  to  be  inoculated  with  the 
germs.  A  move  is  necessary ;  the  entire 
former  hog-feeding  area  should  be  put 
to  crops,  and  hogs  should  not  set  foot 
on  it  On  .another  part  of  the  farm  the 
new  "hog  premises"  should  be  started,  on 


But  Harder  to  Shift 


Cold-air  exercise  is  preferable  to  con- 
tinued warm-air  inaction  in  the  dairy 
stall. 

Mr.  Dairyman,  your  cows  must  breathe 
pure,  fresh  air  in  winter  the  same  as  in 
summer.    Ventilate ! 

Kind  treatment  of  the  dairy  cows  is 
as  "bread  cast  upon  the  waters,"  and 
quickly  returns  to  the  kind  dairyman  in 
the  shape  of  a  well-lilled  milk-pail. 

When  you  see  a  man  chopping  a  hole 
through  the  ice  for  his  milch-cows  to 
drink  ice-water  out  of,  you  can  be  sure 
he  is  cutting  a  big  hole  in  his  dairy 
profits. 

As  good  wood  makes  the  hearth-stone 
glow. 

And  keeps  the  fire  a-going; 
So  kindness,  care  and  feed,  we  know, 
Will  keep  the  milk  a-flowing. 

M.   A.  COVERDELL. 


J^ojzi  COAST/b  COAST 
ana  BAY/b  GULF 


United  States  Separators 

and  their  Products 
Win  All  Important  Awards  in  1909 

IN  keeping  with  its  usual  successes  and  accomplishments, 
the  year  1909  has  been  another  record-breaker  for  the 
United  States  Cream  Separator.  The  few  awards  we  mention 
are  far  from  all.   These  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones. 


THE  GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest 
Award)  on  Separators  at  the  ALASKA= 
YUKON-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION, 
Seattle,  awarded  the  U.  S.  This  was 
positively  the  highest  award  received 
by  any  separator. 

aOLD  MEDAL  (Highest  Award)  on  Separa- 
tors at  the  Intermountain  Four  State  Fair, 
Ogden,  Utah,  awarded  the  U.  S. 

Butter  made  from  U.  S.  Cream  by  Jas.  H. 
Toomer,  Morgan,  Utah,  also  won  First  Prize 
and  Qold  Medal  at  this  Fair. 

QOLD  MEDAL  (Highest  Award)  on  Separa- 
tors at  the  Sacramento,  CaL,  State  Fair,  was 

awarded  the  U.  S.  Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  on  Separators 
at  the  Texas  State  Fair,  Dallas,  awarded  the 
U.  S.  Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  on  Separators 
at  the  State   Fair,  Birmingham,  Alabama, 

awarded  the  U.  S. 

FIRST  PRIZE  also  STANDARD  SILVER  CUP 

(valued  at  |ioo.oo)  was  won  by  Mrs.  Alex.  Simp- 
son, of  Atwood,  Ontario,  at  the  Winnipeg  ln= 
dustrial  Exposition.  Mrs.  Simpson  has  used  a 
U.  S.  Separator  for  years  and  has  always  been 
a  prize  winner  on  butter. 

FIRST  PRIZES  (Highest  Awards)  at  the  great 
New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass.,  were 
awarded  to  Harry  C.  Shepard,  of  Sturbridge, 
Mass.,  on  Dairy  Butter  and  Gloverdale  Cream- 
ery, Tunbridge,  Vt.,  on  Creamery  Butter.  Both 
U.  S.  users. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  (Highest 
Award)  at  the  NATIONAL  DAIRY 
SHOW  recently  held  at  Milwaukee, 

Wis.,  was  awarded  to  J.  Gilbert 
Hickcox,  of  \\'hitefish  Bay,  Wis.,  on 
Market  Cream  obtained  by  the  U.  S. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair,  Springfield,  on  Dairy  Print  Butter, 
was  won  by  Robert  Moren,  Morrison,  III.,  a  user 
of  the  U.  S. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  at  the  Ver= 
mont  State  Fair,  White  River  Junction,  was 

awarded  L.  R.  Dana,  Pomfret,  Vt.,  on  Dairy 
Butter.    Mr.  Dana  also  uses  a  U.  S.  Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  at  the  Maine 
State  Fair  on  Dairy  Tub  Butter  was  won  by 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Brimmer,  of  Tilden,  Me.,  user  of  a 
U.  S.  Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  South 
Dakota  State  Fair,  on  Dairy  Butter  won  by 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Andrews,  of  Huron,  a  U.  S.  user. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award)  on  Home 
Dairy  Butter,  Western  Fair,  London,  Ontario, 
awarded  Mrs.  Alex.  Simpson,  Atwood,  Ont.,  a 
U.  S.  user. 

FOUR  FIRST  PRIZES,  Viking  Agricultural 
Fair,  Viking  Alberta,  Canada,  Oct.  5th,  1909. 
Dairy  Butter,  Mrs.  S.  Stenberg,  swept  all  four 
First  Prizes.  Another  Great  Victory  (or  the 
United  States. 

FIRST  PRIZE,  Qeorgia  State  Fair,  Macon, 
Ga.,  October  27th  to  November  6th,  1909.  First 
Premium  on  both  Separator  and  Exhibit, 
awarded  to  United  States  Separator, 


Don't  let  the  hypnotic  statements  of  unscrupulous  advertisers,  claiming  the 
earth,  with  no  records  to  back  their  claims,  influence  you  in  the  least. 

If  you  keep  two  or  more  cows  and  handle  their  milk  by  any  other  means  than 
with  the  U.  S.  Separator,  we  can  show  you  the  way  to  a  greater  profit.  Ask  for 
Catalogue  No.  69,  and  we  will  attend  to  the  rest. 

Remember,  you  can  try  a  U.  S.  Separator  before  you  pay  one  cent.  This 
does  not  mean  the  bogus  free  trial  some  advertisers  offer,  who  require  the  cash 
deposited  in  the  bank  before  they  ship  the  goods.  Agents  in  every  dairy  com- 
munity will  give  absolutely  a  free  test,  and  in  case  you  buy,  favorable  terms. 
Could  anything  be  more  fair? 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1873 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  Can 
Pay 

More  For 


than  most  other  houses  because  we 
save  the  expense  of  travelling  buyers. 
Send  for  price  list  and  ship  to 

M.  F.  PFAELZER  &  CO. 
6  E.  12th  St.      (Desk  2)      New  York 


Save  Vour  Stock  

Cooking  doubles  the  fattening  power  of  raw  feed — makes  it  more  easily 
digested — quicker  assimilated.  Hogs,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  etc  , 
thrive  on  cooked  feed.    Buy  a 


HEBSEIN   RBED  COOKER 

Simplest,  strongest,  most  easily  operated.  Only  two  parts;  strong  kettle, 
seamless  steel  jacket.  Lasts  forever.  Heats  up  quickly — burns  any  fuel — 
sets  on  ground,  no  foundation  needed.    All  sizes,  15  to  75  gallons. 

Besides  cooking  feed  it  is  invaluable  for  boiling  syrup,  rendering  lard, 
heating  water,  scalding  hogs,  etc.  Try  one  ten  days  free.  Write  for  details 
of  free  trial  offer.    Postal  brings  full  information. 

HEBSEN  BROS.  &  CO.,    Box  52,    TECUMSEH,  MICH. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1910 


CREAM 

Separators 

First— Always  Best— Clieapesti 

For  Thirty  Years 

The  World's  Standard 

As  much  better  than  other  separators 
as  other  separators  are  better  than 
gravity  creamers. 

Send  for  nulogme  of  1910  LaUst  Improied  HftcJlllcs. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


MONTMUL 


WINNI^CO 


The  Surest  yfaiy 
To  Prevent  Disease 


XJST3 

and  disinfectant.  Instantly  de- 
""lv  Btroys  all  germs  and  insect  pests, 
■'•^Safe,  economical,  non-poieonouB^ 
At  dealers.  Valuable  Stocfe 
Book  and  Sample  Tree. 

THE  HTSESO  DISUTFECTAKT  CO, 
53  EaoUd  An. 
GleTcland,  Ohlo^^^ 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Vwjr  Horse 


Seiid  today  for 
'  only 

F^ERMANENT 


'  SAFE 
^RTAI  N 


$3  PACKAGE 

wBl  cure  any  case 
or  money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  AgentsWanted 

1TrH*  for  deftcrlptlv* 
J.  ho«kI«i 
UQiEKAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  4XS  Fourth  Ave.,  Plttibnrg 

Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  Ankle, 
Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ORBINE 


vpill  clean  them  off  without  laying  the  horse 
up.  Ho  Mister,  no  hair  gone.  $2.00  per  bot- 
tle, delivered.  Book  81)  free.  ABSORBINE, 
Jr.,  for  mankind,  $1.00.  Removes  painful 
Swellings.  Enlarged  Glands.  Goitre,  Weiis.  Bruises, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities.  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain     Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOnNG.  P.  D.  F.,     23  Temple  St..  Springfield,  &Us.. 


How  to  Spoil  a  Colt 

HAVING  been  brought  up  on  one  of  the 
large  farm  estates  in  the  old  coun- 
try, where  twelve  to  fifteen  teams 
of  the  horse-kind  and  the  same  number 
of  ox-teams  were  the  regular  daily  work- 
ing forces.  On  coming  to  this  coun- 
try I  was  assigned  by  the  farmer  for 
whom  I  worked  to  take  charge  of  his 
team  and  a  number  of  colts.  In  this  way 
I  had  formed,  at  a  rather  early  date,  a 
pretty  thorough  idea  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  colt  handling. 

One  day,  when  passing  a  farmer's  barn- 
yard, I  noticed  a  young  horse  in  the 
inclosure  that  showed  plain  signs  of  dis- 
tress. It  was  harnessed  with  a  rigging 
similar  to  a  single  harness  called,  as  I 
afterward  learned,  a  bitting-rig,  and  from 
the  animal's  action  I  knew,  although  I 
had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before, 
that  it  was  suffering  some  unnatural 
treatment.  The  poor  animal  would  walk 
ahead  a  few  steps,  then  back  and  twist 
around,  strike  the  ground  with  one  foot, 
then  with  the  other,  back  against  the 
fence  and  \xy  to  rub  its  head  against  the 
top  rail,  until  at  last  it  threw  itself  flat 
on  the  ground.  But  it  did  not  remain 
there  long;  after  kicking  and  pawing  a 
few  minutes  it  got  up  again  and  resumed 
its  former  display  of  despair. 
_  B}-  this  time  I  was  by  its  side  and  on 
examination  found  that  by  the  use  of 
the  common  check-rein  its  head  was 
drawn  up  as  high  as  old  horses  are  gen- 
erally checked ;  a  pair  of  tie  straps  were 
buckled  into  the  bit-rings,  then  passed 
through  the  thill-holder  and  tied  into  the 
breeching  rings  at  the  sides.  Thus,  the 
animal's  head  was  held  as  in  a  vise ; 
the  check-rein  kept  it  up  and  the  side 
straps  held  it  down. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  hunt  up  the 
owner ;  he  was  a  man  sixty  or  sixty- 
five  years  old,  and  when  I  tried  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  in  behalf  of  his  colt's 
sufferings  he  looked  at  me  with  a  good 
deal  of  condescension  and  said,  "Oh, 
well,  he  has  to  be  broken;  he  will  be  all 
right  when  he  gives  up.''  When  I  ques- 
tioned him  in  regard  to  the  time  he  in- 
tended to  keep  his  colt  in  that  condition, 
he  added,  '"Two  or  three  days,  maybe  a 
week — anyhow,  until  he  gives  up." 

How  senseless;  how  cruel.  Any  per- 
son found  guilty  of  torturing  a  dumb 
beast  in  such  an  unmerciful  way  de- 
serves a  prosecution  for  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. Just  think  a  moment.  A  colt,  two 
or  three  years  old,  is  in  his  natural,  un- 
broken state.  By  the  application  of  that 
detestable  rig  his  head  is  forced  into  a 
position  it  probably  never  occupied  be- 


fore. Soon  the  ' muscles  of  his  head  and 
neck  begin  to  tire ;  the  tired  feeling  in- 
creases to  a  pain ;  his  struggles  give  him 
no  relief  until  the  poor  creature,  frantic 
with  pain,  throws  himself.  Thus  his 
owner  leaves  him,  not  only  for  a  short 
time,  but  for  hours  and  days  with  hard- 
ly intermission  enough  to  let  him  take 
his  regular  meals.  That  was  the  old 
farmer's  way  of  "breaking  colts,"  and  he 
considered  himself  a  good  horseman. 

Another  case  of  mismanagement  came 
under  my  observation  about  the  same 
tirrie.  I  met  a  neighbor  going  to  market, 
a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  He  had 
something  like  half  a  load  of  grain  on 
his  lumber-wagon  and  instead  of  his 
usual  road-team  of  old  horses  he  had  a 
three-year-old  colt  in  place  of  one  of, 
them.  He  said  tliat  his  colt  had  been 
hitched  up  only  a  few  times,  and  "to 
give  him  a  little  exercise,"  he  thought 
he  would  go  to  market  with  him. 
Inexperienced  as  I  was  at  that  time,  I 
knew  that  the  strength  and  general  con- 
stitution of  his  colt  was  greatly  over- 
taxed by  the  task  he  expected  of  him, 
and  when  I  hinted  to  him  this  fact,  he 
said,  "No,  no,  I've  got  the  old  mare 
chained  back,  and  when  he  gets  tired  he 
can  fall  back  and  the  old  mare  will  take 
the  load  all  herself." 

Let  us  look  at  the  theory  of  this  "chain- 
ing the  old  mare  back"  from  a  common- 
sense  standpoint.  That  neighbor  said, 
"When  he  gets  tired  he  can  fall  back." 
If  he  has  the  disposition  to  fall  back,  he 
takes  a  lesson  in  balkiness  every  time  he 
does  it.  In  after  life,  whenever  things 
don't  come  up  to  suit  his  taste,  he  will 
remember  the  old  mare's  chain  and — balk. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  the  young 
colt  a  chance  to  shirk.  Make  him  re- 
sponsible for  his  share  at  all  times,  but 
make  his  share  so  easy  that  he  will  never 
think  of  shirking  or  getting  tired.  Let 
his  physical  work  be  so  gradual  that  he 
will  never  know  when  he  began  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  young  colt  is 
ambitious  he  will  exert  himself  beyond 
his  strength.  He  has  not  the  judgment 
to  let  the  old  mare's  chain  do  part  of  his 
work  when  he  is  tired,  and  a  colt  is  in 
the  most  susceptible  condition  when  over- 
taxed to  contract  such  ailments  as 
sweeny,  spavin,  wind-galls,  splint,  etc., 
which  may  justly  be  termed  "colt's  afflic- 
tions." 

Before  closing  this  article  I  wish  to 
mention  another  case  of  brutally  abus- 
ing dumb  animals,  which  very  lately 
came  under  my  observation.  A  certain 
driver  has  the  inhuman  habit  of  jerking 
his  horses'  bits.  He  is  a  strong,  double- 
fisted  young  fellow,  weighing  nearly  two 


THE  LOW 
DOWN 


AND  UPWARD 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  sqtaare 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed, 
for  $15.95.  It  is  different  from 
anything  that  has  ever  before 
been  offered.  Skims  1  quart  of 
mUk  a  minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher  priced 
machine.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  run 
it  sitting  down.  The 
crank  -  is   only    5  inches 

long.  Just  think  of  that ! 

The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel;  easily  cleaned, 
and  embodies  ail  our  latest 
improvements.  Gears  run 
in  aeti-friction  bearings  and 
thoroughly  protected.  Be- 
fore you  decide  on  a  cream 
separator  of  any  capacity 
whatever,  obtain  our  $15.95 
proposition. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO^  BOX 


SEPARAT 


EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU 
TO  DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices 
for  all  capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  qual- 
ity is  high.    Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well 
built  and  handsomely  finished.    Run  easier, 
skim  closer,  have  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer 
parts  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Thou- 
sands of  machines  in  use  giving  splendid  satis- 
faction.   Write  for  our  1910  catalog.  We 
will  send  it  free,  postpaid.    It  is  richly  illus- 
trated, shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator. 
Ovu-  surprisingly  liberal  long  time 
trial  proposition,  generous  terms  of 
purchase  and  the  low  prices  quoted 
will  a  s  t  o  n  i  s  h  you.    We  are  the 
oldest    exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America  and  the 
first  to  "sell  direct  to  the  user.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You 
save  agent's,  dealer's  and  even  cata- 
log  house's  profits  by  dealing  with 
us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market.    Our  own  (manu- 
facturer's) gtiarantee  protects  you 
on  every  American  Separator.  We 
ship  immediately.    Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write 
us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 
some free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 

1058,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


I  hundred  pounds,  and  on  the  least  provo- 
cation, real  or  imaginary,  he  jerks  the 
I  reins  of  his  horses  with  all  the  force  of 
I  his  powerful  physique.  Frequently  he 
'  has  snapped  the  reins  like  so  much  wrap- 
ping-twine. 

The  surprising  feature  of  this  affair 
is  this:  The  owner  of  the  team  would 
witness  this  cruel  treatment  of  his  stock 
and  say  nothing,  not  even  to  caution  his 
hired  man  to  be  more  charitable  toward 
the  poor  animals.  G.  C.  Greiner. 

Essentials  for  Dairy  Profit 

"T^His  is  the  season  when  dair}'  profits 
*  are  largest  if  care  and  feed  are  prop- 
erly attended  to.  Handling  dairy  cows 
means  far  more  than  simply  having  a 
place  to  turn  them  into  and  enough  feed 
to  keep  them  going. 

For  the  average  farmer,  the  feeding  of 
clover,  alfalfa,  with  the  addition  of 
plenty  of  good,  sweet  corn-silage  and 
perhaps  a  little  corn  is  about  as  near  an 
ideal  feed  as  possible.  Wherever  clover 
will  grow  successfully,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  to  dairy  cows,  and  in  fact  almost  all 
animals,  quite  freely.  The  benefit  to  the 
soil  from  clover  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  when  taking  into  account  the 
value  of  growing  it. 

The  soil  must  be  kept  up  to  a  high 
state  of  fertility  in  order  to  grow  large 
crops  of  dairy  feeds,  such  as  corn-silage, 
and  clover  gives  the  chance  for  a  good 
dairy-farm  rotation. 

If  neither  clover  nor  alfalfa  hay  is 
available,  it  is  usually  profitable  to  feed 
cow-pea  hay,  which  is  a  good  substitute 
for  the  clovers  and  will  grow  on  soils  that 
will  not  grow  clover. 

I  think,  however,  that  nothing  can  be 
grown  that  will  provide  se  much  feed 
as  corn  when  put  into  the  silo.  The  nu- 
trients furnished  are  not  all  the  story.  In 
addition  to  its  siicculence  it  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  digestion  of  the  cows,  being 
almost  equal  to  June  pasture.  V  : 

For  a  dry  fodder-and-grain  ration 
there  is  nothing  that  will  beat  clover 
and  corn  for  dairy  cows.  When  silage 
from  well-grown  corn  is  freely  fed,  ig; 
is  not  necessarj'  to  ;have  corn,  in  -tb^ 
ration,  but  I  always  use  some  do.ver-6a^ 
in  addition  to  .the  silage.  • 

A  prime  consideration  is  clean,  airyi 
comfortable  quarters.  Cows  must  be  coij^ 
tented  if  they  are  to  turn  in  the  largest 
profit.  This  providing  for  the  animals' 
comfort  I  would  give  first  importance. 
Next  I  should  consider  the  feeding.  The 
animal  should  be  supplied  \vith  rations 
that  are  suitable  for  the  production  of  an 
abundance  of  milk  and  at  the  same  time 
will  keep  them  in  perfect  health,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  produce  good 
milk,  nor  a  profitable  quantity  of  it.  The 
third  consideration,  I  think,  is  the  man-j 
agement  of  the  cows.  They  shotild  be' 
handled  quietlj'  and  kindly,  otherwise 
the)'  will  not  return  a  profit.  I  have 
found  much  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  herd. 

All  these  three  considerations  must  be 
well  looked  to ;  and  when  the  cows  are 
cared  for  in  this  way  they  will,  if  thej' 
are  the  right  kind,  pay  back  their  owner 
handsomely.  R.  B.  Rushing. 

"Freemartins  " 

A HEIFER  that  is  twinned  with  a  biill 
is  termed  a  "freemartin,"  and  will 
very  seldom  breed.  In  a  few  cases,  how- 
ever, this  rule  has  been  found  not  to 
hold  good,  and  in  these  cases  it  has  in- 
variably been  observed  that  the  heifer 
was  very  feminine  in  appearance.  This 
leads  to  the  common  statement  that  if 
the  heifer  is  quite  feminine  in  her  looks 
and  make-up  there  is  a  bare  chance  that 
she  will  conceive,  but  if  she  is  inclined 
toward  coarseness  and  shows  some  of  the 
masculine  characteristics  there  can  be 
very  little  hope  that  she  will  ever  repro- 
duce offspring. 

If  both  twins  are  heifers  they  will 
breed  as  a  rule.  In  the  former  case  the 
male  is  more  liable  to  breed  than  is  the 
female,  and  in  case  both  twins  are  males 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  their  value 
as  breeders.  When  a  heifer  twinned 
with  a  bull  is  saved  for  breeding  pur- 
poses it  is  always  advisable  to  breed  her 
comparatively  young,  before  she  has  de- 
veloped undue  coarseness. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 

Wanted 

One  of  the  latest  services  of  science  to 
the  farmer  has  been  the  discovery 
of  a  vaccine  to  be  used  in  protective 
inoculation  against  hog  cholera.  If  any 
of  our  readers  have  tried  it  we  would 
like  to  give  our  other  readers  the  benefit 
of  their  experience.  We  will  be  glad  to 
pay  for  good  letters. 
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Space-Saving  Schemes 

WITH  the  price  of  building-material 
in  the  clouds  and  prospects  of  its 
going  higher,  the  practical  farmer 
is  learning  to  be  economical  with  the  shel- 
tered space  his  buildings  afford.  By  a 
little  close  figuring,  a  lot  of  machinery 
might  be  brought  indoors  which  now  is 
rusting  outside  because  there  seems  to 
be  no  place  for  it. 

When-  winter  approaches,  it  is  time  for 
the  farmer  who  is  a  little  "shy"  of  build- 
ing, room  to  begin  to  scratch  his  head 
and  see  if  he  has  made  use  of  every  bit 
of  available  shelter.  Perhaps  a  tool  or 
so  might  be  hoisted  into  the  hay-mow 
since  it  has  settled  and,  even  though  it 
is  necessary  to  shift  them  occasionally,  it 
will  be  worth  while.  By  the  use  of  a 
cou])le  of  -poles  and  some  material  from 
the  board-pile,  a  loft  may  be  made  in  the 
wagon-shed  or  granary  in  which  a  few 
of  the  smaller  tools  may  find  shelter.  In 
the  same  way  a  portion  of  the  vacant 
space  above  the  driveway  in  the  barn 
may  be  utilized.  By  taking  the  larger 
machinery  apart  and  using  a  rope  and 
pulleys,  the  smaller  portions  may  be 
hoisted  and  stored  in  nooks  and  corners 
otherwise  vmavailable.  All  this  of  course 
requires  time,  but  it's  time  well  spent. 

We  have  a  combined  granary  and 
wagon-shed,  in  one  end  of  which  we  con- 
structed a  loft,  while  to  the  rafters  of  the 
otlier  end  a  number  of  hooks  were  at- 
tached. These  two  places  come  very 
handy  for  Storage  of  the  minor  articles 
of  the  farming-kit — the  more  bulky  arti- 
cles being  placed  in  the  loft,  and  the 
smaller  ones  hung  on  the  hooks.  Many 
articles  which  are  used  only  a  short  time 


The  Handy  Hanging  Wagon-Rack 

each  year,  as  hand  planters,  binder  can- 
vases, barrels,  etc.,'  may  be  stored  in  this 
way,  thus  leaving  the  floor  space  which 
they  would  require  free  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  photograph,  shows  one  way  in 
which  we  utilize  a  portion  of  the  vacant 
space  above  the  barn  driveway.  The 
rack  is  lifted  from  the  wagon  by  a  rope 
and  pulleys.  It  not  only  secures  shelter 
itself,  but  serves  as  a  hanging  floor  on 
which  to  stow  other  farm  implements. 

P.  C.  Grose. 

Winter  Manuring 

OOME  farmers  condemn  the  practice  of 
spreading  stable  manure  on  frozen 
land  as  wasteful  and  extravagant.  Other 
prosperous  men  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  winter  manuring.  This  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  based  partly,  but  not 
altogether,  on  experience  obtained  under 
different  conditions. 

I  believe  that  the  opinion  that  this 
method  is  wasteful  is  usually  based  on 
prejudice  only. 

Manure  drawn  out  and  spread  from 
day  to  day  in  winter,  on  grass-lands  es- 
pecially, I  have  found  beneficial.  It  re- 
tards the  melting  of  the  snow,  protects 
from  the  cold  winds  and  as  the  snow 
melts  its  juices  are  carried  down  to  the 
roots,  which  hastens  the  growth  of  the 
grass.  In  the  summer  this  manure  pro- 
tects the  roots  from  the  sun,  and  through 
increased  growth  of  the  top  and  the 
roots  the  hufnus  in  the  soil  is  increased 
and  ■  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
benefited. 

The  best  results,  from  winter  spread- 
ing of  manure  will  probably  be  obtained 
■  from  grass-land.  The  next  best  place  I 
have  found  is  land  where  I  intend  to 
plow  and  plant  corn  next  year.  In  such 
cases  I  always  plow  very  early  in  the 
spring  to  bury  the  long  manure  while  un- 
fermented.  This  has  not  proved  the  best 
plan  in  every  case,  especially  on  very 
leachy  soil  and  a  moist  season.  When 
manure  is  spread  on  a  side  hill  in  the 
winter,  there  will  necessarily  be  some 
loss,  but  less  than  is  usually  supposed. 

It  is  difficult  in  some  instances  to  do 
this  work  in  winter,  owing  to  soft  ground 
or  deep  snow.  Or  the  manure  may  be 
so  frozen  as  to  interfere  with  the  use  of 
the  spreader,  the  tool  which  distributes 


it  so  much  more  evenly  than  it  can  be 
done  by  hand. 

But  by  watching  for  the  favorable  op- 
portunity, it  is  usually  possible  to  spread 
most,  if  not  all,  of  it.  When  we  cannot 
spread  it,  what  shall  we  do  about  it? 
How  shall  we  keep  it?  This  will  depend 
on  conditions.  During  a  dry  time  it  may 
be  thrown  out  almost  anywhere  for  a  few 
wegks  without  much  loss.  When  there 
is  much  rain,  the  farmer  who  is  thus 
careless  with  his  manure  may  lose  one 
half  the  value  of  the  pile  by  leaching.  I 
think  the  better  way  is  to  keep  it  under 
cover  when  it  can't  be  drawn  out  at  once, 
and  if  packed  firmly  by  tramping  or 
driving  over  it,  the  loss  of  the  most 
valuable  element,  the  nitrogen,  will  be 
much  less  than  if  piled  up  under  cover 
loosely. 

There  is  some  manure  that  has  so 
much  litter  in  it  that  exposure  to  the 
elements  in  a  yard  is  an  advantage,  as  it 
hastens  decay.  I  have  found  that  the 
manure  made  in  sheds  is  of  high  quality, 
because  the  litter  spread  from  day  to 
day  as  it  accumulates  absorbs  the  liquids 
that  fall  upon  it.  R.  B.  Rushing. 

Don't  Hibernate 

THE  farmer  who  can  keep  some  sort  of 
profitable  work  moving  along  during 
the  winter  months  is  more  apt  to  in- 
crease his  bank  balance  than  the  one  who 
roasts  his  shins  by  the'  fire  all  winter. 

In  some  localities  the  farmer  can  real- 
ize a  neat  sum  by  hunting  and  trapping 
fur-fearing  animals  during  spare  time  in 
the  winter,  and  at  the  same  time  rid  the 
neighborhood  of  those  pests  which  prey 
on  the  chicken-coop. 

There  is  seldom  a  farm  the  country 
through  that  hasn't  a  brushy  nook  or 
corner  which  might  be  cleared  off  during 
the  winter  and  transformed  into  a 
profitable  field  or  pasture.  The  brushy 
fence-row  is  another  quite  common  waste 
space  where  winter  work  could  be  ap- 
plied very  advantageously. 

The  operation  of  a  sawmill  in  any  fair- 
sized  wood-lot  during  the  winter  will 
turn  the  timber  intp  almost  clear  profits 
in  the  shape  of  lumber  and  fuel  which, 
when  not  consumed  or  used  about  the 
farm,  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  ground  thus 
cleared  may  ,be  broken  the  following 
spring  for  pasture  or  crop. 

Then  there  are  numerous  odd  winter 
jobs  which  the  farmer  will  find  total  up 
good  profits.  All  the  machinery  may  be 
inspected,  every  missing  bolt  supplied  and 
the  bearings  oiled.  This  will  save  prec- 
ious time  in  the  spring.  Keeping  up  the 
tools  will  also  prove  a  time  and  labor 
saver.  One  can  even  install  a  small  set 
of  blacksmith  tools  and  clean  up  all  re- 
pairs on  the  machinery  that  would  have 
to  be  taken  to  town  in  the  spring  to  be 
put  in  running  shape. 

Last,  but  a  long  away  from  least,  is 
the  too  generally  omitted  work  of  seed- 
testing.  The  germination  test  should  be 
part  of  every  corn-grower's  winter  routine. 

These  things,  together  with  other  work 
that  circumstances  may  place  in  the 
farmer's  way,  ought  to  make  the  profits 
of  the  winter  months  measure  right  up 
with  those  of  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  M.  Albertus  Coverdell. 

Paint  is  Cheaper  Than  Rust 

T  T  ERE  on  Valley  View  Farm  we  have 
•n.  made  trials  of  several  different  roof- 
ing-materials, and  have  had  particularly 
useful  experience  with  steel  roofs. 

Corrugated  "galvanized  iron"  roofing 
is  enduring  stuff ;  some  roofs  in  this  vi- 
cinity that  have  been  on  for  several  years 
show  no  signs  of  deterioration.  It  is 
cheapest  in  the  end,  even  though  it  costs 
considerably  more  than  the  ungalvanized 
kind.  Painted  steel  roofing,  however, 
does  not  give  the  satisfaction  that  it 
should.  It  is  supposed  to  be  painted,  but 
many  places  on  it  will  gather  rust  the 
first  dew  that  falls  on  it.  If  you  do  use 
the  ungalvanized  steel  roofing,  the  safest 
way  is  to  paint  it  yourself.  A  few  years 
ago  we  put  up  several  outbuildings  and 
roofed  them  with  steel  on  account  of  the 
ease  of  handling  it.  I  wanted  to  paint 
it  both  sides  before  putting  it  on,  but  my 
father,  who  was  the  "boss  of  the  farm," 
figured  that  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
time,  for  we  could  paint  it  easier  after  it 
was  on. 

The  consequence  was  it  rusted  worse 
on  the  under  side  than  on  the  outside, 
and  soon  rusted  through,  in  spite  of  new 
paintings  on  the  outside.  Therefore,  I 
would  say  never  put  on  "painted"  roof- 
ing without  giving  it  a  good  coat  of 
paint  on  the  under  side ;  let  it  dry  thor- 
oughly before  putting  it  on. 

Omer  R.  Abraham. 


Read  how 
two  men  mak^ 
,000  a  year 
raising  eggs. 


$12, 


OUR  years  ago  the 

Comings,  father  and  son, 
both  in  poor  health,  and 
without  experience,  began  egg- 
raising  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
with  only  thirty  hens.  To-day 
they  have  one  of  the  greatest 
egg-producing  plants  in  this 
country,  and  a  business  that,  with  1953  hens,  paid  last  year  a  clear 
profit  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

When  the  publishers  of  the  Farm  Journal  learned  what  these  two  inex- 
perienced men  had  actually  done,  they  decided  at  once  that  their  subscribers 
should  know  all  about  an  operation  so  important.  They  saw  that  any  one 
with  "gurrtption"  could  raise  eggs  by  Corning  methods,  which  had  succeeded 
both  on  a  small  and  on  a  large  scale.  So  these  practical  egg-raisers 
were  induced  to  describe  their  experiences  and  methods  fully  in  the 

CORNING  EGG-BOOK 

(entitled  "|6  41  per  Hen  per  Year")  which  tells  just  HOW  they  made 
their  splendid  success.  It  will  interest  every  one  who  wants  a  safe,  paying 
business,  that  can  be  built  up  without  large  capital  or  long  training,  and  also 
the  million  families  who  need  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  for  table  use.    There  is  a 
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great  demand  in  all  cities  for  "near-by,  selected  fancy  eggs,"  and  the  few  who 
can  furnish  an  unfailing  supply,  winter  and  summer,  get  very  high  prices.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the  Comings'  secrets.  The  book  tells  the  whole 
story, — where  they  find  their  market,  why  they  raise  only  white-shelled,  sterile 
eggs,  how  they  keep  hens  laying  regularly  in  winter,  when  they  hatch  chicks  that 
are  to  do  their  best  work  in  December  and  January,  how  to  mix  the  feed  that 
produces  the  most  eggs,  how  to  prevent  losses,  how  they  found  the  best  breed 
for  egg-producing,  and  how  their  whole  system  works  to  that  one  end — ^^eggs, 
EGGS,  EGGS.  It  gives  photographs  of  their  plant  and  complete  working  plans 
of  their  buildings,  which  can  be  made  in  sections,  large  or  small,  as  needed. 

Next  year  the  Comings  expect  to  have  twice  as  many  hens, — that  is,  4000.  Will  they  make 
twice  $12,000 ?   Take  the  Farm  Journal  an<i  find  out. 

The  Farm  Journal  publishers  believe  that  thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  will  want  to 
learn  how  two  novices  could  in  four  years  make  egg-raising  pay  a  profit  of  |i2,ooo  a  year ;  so  they 
have  arranged  to  sell  the  Corning  Esg-Book  in  combination-with 

T  A  ^)1Vyi      ¥^^¥  T^^IVT  A  ¥       *•>  increase  its  subscription  list  to 
r/\l\lVl    JV-FUI\.l>l/VLi    ONE  MILLION  for  next  year. 

Farm  Journal  is  the  standard  farm  and  home  paper  of  America;  made  for  fruit-growers, 
truckers,  poultrymen,  stock-men,  dairymen,  suburbanites,  village  people,  housekeepers,  buys' 
and  girls.  It  is  clean,  brief,  bright,  "boiled  down,"  intensely  practical.  "Cream,  not  skim-  .. 
milk,"  is  its  motto.  It  is  thirty-three  years  old,  and  known  everywhere.  "Judge  Biggie"  and 
"Peter  Tumbledown"  are  characters  better  known  to  many  than  Hamlet  or  Micawber.  Its  poul- 
try department  is  famous  for  the  practical  value  of  its  contents.  It  is  well  printed  and  illustrated. 
It  has  now  more  than  650,000  subscribers,  but  won't  be  happy  until  its  gets  a  million,  which  it  ex- 
pects in  rgio.  More  than  half  a  million  of  its  subscribers  pay  five  and  ten  years  ahead,  which 
shows  rare  confidence  in  a  paper.  It  never  prints  a  medical,  fraudulent,  or  trashy  advertisement, 
and  it  is  famous  among  high-class  advertisers  for  its  extraordinary  "pulling"  power. 

We  will  send  r*'"*''*'"*''"*"'*''*''*'''''*''^*"''**"*'*"'*''**''^'**'"*'""'^''''"'''*''"'*' 

SPEICIAL  OFFER:  postpald^The  K  send  this  Coupon 

Corning  Egg-Book  and  the  Farm  Journal  ?  Farm  Journal,  1035  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 

for  five  years,  fiOTH  FOR  $1.00  f  ^f^'^if^^tf-^^.^^^l^ly^T^^^ 

cash,  money  order  or  check,  Book  and  paper  S  Name 

may  go  to  different  addresses  if  desired.   And  \ 

if  you  order  within  ten  days,  we  will  send  ?  Address  

also,  "Poor  Richard  Revived,"  a  splendid  48-  ^ 

page  FARM  ALMANAC  for  1910,  full  of  wit  <     

and  wisdom  for  the  rural  home.  5  Include  Poor  Richard  Almanac  free,  if  this 

J  order  is  received  in  time. 


EARN  A  SLED  THAT  STEERS 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  ONE 


This  is  the  greatest  sled  for  boys  and  girls  ever  manufactured.    Known  all  over  the  country  as  the 
.=led  that  steers."    Ruiiners  are  spring  steel,  and  when  you  coast  down  hill  a  slight  pressure  of  the 
foot  curves  them  and  steers  the  sled  to  one  side.    No  digging  in  the  snow  with  your  heels  or  plow- 
ing the  snow  with  your  foot.    Not  one  boy  in  a  hundred  has  one  of  these  sleds.    You  can  have  one  for  a 
little  easy  work.    Write  me  today  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

A.  M.  PIPER,  835  POPULAR  BUILDING,  PES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Fp€C  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days*  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

This  biff  money-maker  is  yours,  for  30  days'  use,  anyway, 
no  ma'fler  wliere  you  live,  witlioiit  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 
I'll  pay  the  freight.     I  don't  want  any  money  in  advance 


. — any  deposit- 
to  ship  you  a- 


■any  contract.    All  1  want  is  your  permission 

FANNING  MILL,  SEED 
GRADER  and  CLEANER 

f  JThen,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
J.  price— on  easy  terjns.    I  think  you'll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
"you  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean, 
:>,graded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.    One  means  full  crops — neces- 
sary  when  land  is  so  liigh ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
you  sell.     MY  FREE  BOOK,  No.  164,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.    Ask  for  Book  No  164     Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President.  THE    MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


AMERIO^N  %m  M8LLS 

Make  most  money  because  they  do  best  work  in 
quickest  time  w.th  least  power  and  smallest  crews, 
owing-  to  their  simple  construction  and  imprttved, 
patented  devices.  Portable  and  stationary.  All  sizes. 
Variable  Friction  Feed,  Combined  Ratchet  Setworka 
and  Quick  II*  cede r  and  otlier  superior  teatures.  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices  wi  11  i  nterest  you.  Lists  our  com- 
plete line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 
130  Hope  St.,  Havkettstown,  N.  J. 
1576  Terminal  Building,    New  Y.  rk 
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No  Chills,  No 
Colds,  this  Win- 
ter, if  You  Wear 

LAMBS- 
DOWN 
Underwear 
for  Men 


It  resists  the  cold  because  of  the  close-knit 
and  quality  of  its  fabric.    Its  soft,  smooth 
silky,  fleece- lining  keeps  the  body  eJways 
warm,  healthful  and  most  comfortable. 
Single  garments,  75c.  and $1 .00 
Union  suits.  $1 .50.  Bojjs ' single 
garments, 50c.  Unionsuits,$  1 . 00 

VELLASTIC  Underwear 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

This  is  fleece-lined,  too.  It  is  made  on  special 
patented  machinery  which  gives  it  great  elasticity, 
permitting  perfect  freedom  of  movement  and  pro- 
viding a  snug  and  most  comfortable  fit  to  the  body. 
Single  garments,  50c.  Union  suits,  $1.00 
Childrens'  "      25c.up.  Union    "  50c.up 

Made  in  the  Most  Sanitary  Mills 
in  the  World.    At  All  Dealers. 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  utica.  n.  y 

(Largest  Makers  of  Underwear  in  the  World) 


Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  says  I 

i^Tii©  stream  of  emiisrants  from  the  United  States 
^  ►  Canada  will  continue.** 

geaator  DoHiver  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
■Western  Canada,  and  sa^s:  "There 
is  a  land  banker  in  the  hearts  of 
English  speaking  people;  this  will 
account  for  the  removal  of  so  many 
Iowa  farmers  to  Canada.  Our  peo- 
ple are  pleased  with  its  gfvern- 
ment  and  the  excellent  adminis- 
tratlon  of  law,  and  they  are  com- 
ing to  yoa  in  tens  of  thousands, 
and  they  are  still  coming." 

  Iowa  contributed  largely  to  the 

>,000  American  farmers  who  made 
I  Canada  their  home  durliij*  1909.  Field 
I  crop  retuniR  alone  durlnjp  year  added 
1  to  the  wealth  of  the  counti^  close  to 


$170,000,000.00 


Grain  rafslofir,  mixed  jEarmlns,  cattle 
erowinff  and  dairying  are  all  profit- 
able. Jb  ree  Homesteads  of  160  acres 
are  to  be  had  in  the  very  best  districts; 
160  acres  pre-emptloa  at  $S.OO  pev 
acre  within  certain  areas.  Schools  and 
chnrches  In  every  settiement*  climate 
unexcelled,  soil  the  riches t«  wood, 
water  and  buiidlns  Inmber  plentiful. 

For  particulars  as  to  location,  low  settlers' 
railway  rat«s  and  descriptive  illnstratcd 
pamphlet,  "Last  Best  West. "  and  other  infor- 
mation,writ*  to  Sup't  of  Immigration, Ottawa, 
Can.,  or  to  Canadian  Gov't  A^.  f7) 

H.  M.  WilUams.  413  Gardner  BMg.,  To- 
ledo, O.:  J.  O.  Dnncan,  Room  30,  Syra- 
cuse Savings  BankBldg,,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


A  Sample  of 
PAGE  FENCE— FREE! 

Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence  and  our  valuable  Quar- 
ter Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real 
Page  Wire!  Examine  the  method  of  weav- 
ing the  wonderful  Page  Knot— the  Knot 
that  can't  come  off!  Study  the  many  gtvles 
of  Page  Fence  and  the  Panorama  of  Pic- 
tures showing  extreme  tests  which  this 
splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in 
our  great  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elas- 
ticity, tensile  strenifth  and  durability  into 
High  Carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel 
Wire.    Learn  what  this  means  in  economy. 

Specified  by  U.  S.  Government  as  standard 
of  quality.  Approved  by  a  million  farmers. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  Sample  of  Page  Fence 
and  Grand  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  239A  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Unbeatable  Exterminator 

As  an  all-around  Killer  for  destruction 
of  Rats,  Mice,  Ants,  Roaches,  Bed  Bugs, 
Crows,  Hawks,  Gophers,  Squirrels,  Chip- 
munks, Prairie  Dogs,  Wolves,  etc.,  etc. 
Nothing  so  effective  and  economical  as 
Rough  on  Rats,  the  old  reliable  that  never 
fails.  Is  not  dangerous  to  handle.  Poison- 
ous only  when  eaten.  Odorless  and  taste- 
less, can  be  mixed  and  disguised  in  many  . 
different  ways  to  meet  conditions^  15c., — 
25c.  and  75c.,  at  Druggists.  E.  S.  Wells, 
Chemist,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ELECTRBC 

steel  Wheels 

for  your  wagon.  Use  your  old  run- 
ning gears — our  steel  wheels  T%"illfit 
them  and  make  your  wagon  good  as 
new.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  solid 
metal  wheels  (sizes  to  fit  all  axles) 
that  cannot  swell,  dry  apart  or  rot. 
Make  n  new  wajson  out  ofyoiir  old 
one.    Write  for  the  book  now  to 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  13  QuiNcr,  III. 


Profitable  Employment 

Wanted  in  every  locality  an  intelligent  man  or 
woman  to  represent  us.  Our  guaranteed  income 
plan  insures  substantial  remuneration  to  the  right 
parly.  Careful  training.  Permanent  business.  Good 
opportunity  for  promotion.  Address 

THE  CROWELI-  PUBHSHINS  COMPANY 
Department  of  Agente  Sprliijifteld,  Ohio 

ICE  PLOWS  g^uLisTo 

men  with  saws.  Pays  for  itself  the  first 
season.  Also  Ice  Tools.  Ask  for  Catalogue  C. 
WiVI,  H.  PRAV,    Veftjanks.  IV.  V. 

Hatch  With  the  Least^ 
  Cost  Per  Chick 

I . .  I^-grr-i-il '^j^ That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
Ti     5  I   II      can  do  with  the 

II   I      IH    Invincible  Hatcher 

I  Try  it  and  if  it  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
I  chicks  than  any  other  incubator,  regardless  of  price. 
I  send  it  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  S4.50.  Same  low 
I  prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
I  Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 
I  The  Unllxd  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  X49,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Time  to  Plow  Down 
Clover 

A FARMER  at  Navarre,  Ohio,  writes : 
"Should  clover  be  mowed  to  dry- 
before  plowing  under;  in  general, 
what  is  the  best  stage  of  its  growth  to 
plow  it  under  for  a  soil-enricher  ?" 

I  am  always  glad  to  know  that  more 
farmers  are  getting  in  the  notion  of 
plowing  under  clover.  It  is  a  practice 
I  have  followed  on  my  own  farm  for 
several  years,  always  plowing  under 
clover  or  at  least  some  catch-crop  legume 
before  wheat.  Sometimes,  however,  when 
I  have  a  catch  crop  of  cow-peas  I  do 
not  turn  them  under,  but  just  harrow  the 
ground  well  and  drill  the  wheat.  But 
back  to  the  point. 

The  best  stage  of  plowing  under 
clover,  in  my  judgment,  is  just  about  the 
time  that  one  third  of  the  heads  are  ripe 
enough  for  seed.  Our  object  is  to  add 
material  for  the  making  of  humus  and 
put  nitrogen  into  the  soil.  Clover 
adds  no  element  to  the  soil  except  nitro- 
gen, and  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  heavy 
feeder  on-  potash  and  phosphorus.  Just 
at  the  time  of  ripening  the  clover-plant 
makes  a  heavy  draft  on  the  soil  of  these 
latter  elements.  I  can't  see  anj'  prac- 
tical reason  for  letting  the  seed  fully 
matur^e  and  make  this  extra  draft  from 
the  soil.  If  we  plow  it  under  at  this 
stage  we  are  simply  returning  the  same 
things  back  to  the  soil,  with  perhaps  some 
loss,  owing  to  parts  of  the  plant  shred- 
ding away  in  the  wind.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  plow  the  clover  under  while  yet 
in  bloom  or  before  the  seed  begins  to 
ripen  is  likely  to  sour  the  soil,  and  clover 
does  not  thrive  well  on  a  sour  soil. 

Just  at  the  time  when  .  one  .  third  or 
one  half  of  the  seed  is  ripe,  however, 
the  clover-plant  is  at  the  stage  to  give 
us  all  the  humus  and  nitrogen  possible, 
without  wasting  these  other  elements.  It 
has  made  its  best  growth,  in  fact  has 
stopped  growing  for  that  crop,  and  is 
only  drawing  checks  on  the  bank  of 
potash  and  phosphorus  for  the  matur- 
ing of  the  seed.  My  object  of  letting  a 
few.  of  the  seed  get  ripe  is  in  order  to 
have  the  land  seeded  back  after  the 
wheat.  At  this  stage  enough  seed  is  ripe 
to  do  this,  and  the  plant  is  in  a  good 
condition  to  begin  at  once  to  decompose 
and  at  the  same  time  is  not  green 
enough  to  sour  the  soil  to  amount  to  any- 
thing. In  case  this  plowing  cannot  be 
done  just  at  this  stage,  I  would  mow  the 
crop  then,  and  plow  it  under  later,  not 
allowing  that  latter  draft  to  take  place  in 
the  soil. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  the  seed 
crop  is  good,  there  is  profit  in  letting  the 
crop  mature,  hulling  the  seed  and  re- 
turning the  hullings  back  and  spreading 
lightly,  following  with  plow  so  as  to  save 
it  all.  The  seed  crop  in  such  case  will 
justify  the  extra  draft  on  the  soil,  and 
by  returning  all  the  hullings,  practically 
all  of  the  nitrogen  is  fed  back  to  the  soil 
in  an  available  form,  or  nearly  so. 

In  the  special  case  of  the  inquirer  I 
believe  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
him  to  plow  the  clover  under  when  the 
seed  is  about  one  third  ripe,  as  he  states 
that  his  land  is  rather  upland  and  also 
somewhat  thin.  In  such  case  I  am  sure 
that  the  soil  will  be  greatly  benefited, 
both  physically  and  commercially. 

R.  B.  Rushing. 

Bigger  Yields  From  Fewer 
Acres 

IT  IS  remarkable  what  great  crops  can 
be  grown  on  land  that  is  given  inten- 
sive care.  I  was  once  talking  to  a  farmer 
about  the  quantity  of  grain  required  for 
a  certain  number  of  stock,  and  he  said 
he  would  have  to  grow  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  oats  the  follow- 
ing year  for  his  horses  and  fowls.  He 
added :  "I  will  have  to  sow  about  three 
acres  to  get  that  quantity.  I  grew  two 
acres  last  year  and  they  made  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  bushels,  but  that  was 
not  quite  enough  for  me." 

"I  asked  him  how  he  managed  to  ob- 
tain such  yields,  and  he  said  he  always 
prepared  his  land  as  if  he  were  going  to 
grow  onions,  then  drilled  the  seed  in. 
He  said  most  of  his  neighbors  usually 
obtained  a  yield  of  twenty-five  to  forty 
bushels  an  'acre.  "But,"  said  he,  "they 
have  more  land  than  I  have  and  can  af- 
ford to  spread  wider.  I  have  to  make 
my  land  yield  full  crops,  or  I  would  be 
out.  I  buy  my  seed-oats  from  a  farmer 
in  Wisconsin,  because  northern-grown 
oats  do  better  here  in  central  Illinois 
than  any  others,  and  the  man  I  buy  from 
grows  first-class  oats.  I  get  them  in  as 
early  as  I  can  get  the  soil  into  right  con- 
dition, and  have  made  only  one  poor  crop 
in  eleven  years.    If  my  neighbors  would 


do  as  I  do,  they  would  have  good  yields, 
too,  but  they  won't.  Most  of  them  seem 
to  think  that  any  sort  of  tilling  will  do 
for  oats,  so  they  get  them  sown  tolerably 
early,  and  most  of  them  covered.  If  the 
season  turns  out  just  right,  they  get  fair 
yields,  if  not.  they  don't.  They  manage 
their  oats-crop  much  like  some  women 
make  bread.  These  women  put  the  in- 
gredients together  in  a  sort  of  a  guessing 
way,  and  hope  tliey  will  have  good  luck. 
If  they  happen  to  hit  it  pretty  near  right 
they  have  good  bread.  If  they  happen  to 
miss  it  considerably  they  have  poor  bread. 
All  the  members  of  the  family  hope  they 
will  hit  it  right  each  time  they  tackle  the 
job.  If  'luck'  is  against  them,  they  are 
sad  as  the  bread.  If  the  batch  turns  out 
well  they  rejoice  and  feed  up.  My  neigh- 
bors do  not  force  their  land  to  yield  a 
good  crop,  they  hope  it  will.  But  it 
won't !" 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  man  sitting 
on  a  load  of  very  fine  corn,  waiting  for 
a  couple  of  teams  to  get  ofiF  the  dump. 
I  asked  him  how  much  it  yielded  an  acre. 
"Right  at  ninety  bushels,"  said  he.  "How 
many  acres  have  you?"  1  asked.  "Ten," 
he  replied.  Then  in  a  few  words  he 
stated  that  he  had  only  forty  acres  of 
land,  but  he  aimed  to  make  it  yield  full 
crops.  He  said  he  had  not  yet  reached  a 
hundred  bushels  an  acre,  but  expected  to. 
He  had  increased  the  yield  from  an  aver- 
age of  about  forty  to  ninety  in  four 
years,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
could  not  soon  reach  a  hundred.  He 
said  he  was  satisfied  that  any  good  land, 
properly  managed,  had  a  hundred  in 
every  acre,  and  that  it  could  be  gotten 
out.  Said  he,  "You  don't  know  the 
capabilities  of  well-managed  soil  until 
you  give  it  that  sort  of  management. 
It  is  full  yields,  not  many  acres,  that 
count  for  profit!"    He  is  right. 

Fred  Grundy. 

Own  a  Bit  of  the  ELarth 

I HAVE  always  wondered  why  more 
young  men  do  not  make  an  effort  to 
own  land.  Man}'  of  thenx,.  when  they  get 
a  few  hundred  dollars  ahead,  put  their 
money  in  a  team  and  bugg)'  and  fine 
clothes,  when  they  might  put  the  same 
money  in  land  that  would  mean  independ- 
ence in  a  few  years.  I  do  not  mean  to 
censure  them  for  so  doing,  because  this 
is  too  common  a  custom  of  the  young 
men  of  this  age.  I  thought  when  I  was 
growing  up  the  best  investment  for  a 
young  man  was  a  fine  horse  and  a  shin- 
ing new  buggy.  If  some  one  had 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "The  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  take  the  several  hundred  dol- 
lars you  have  saved  and  invest  it  in 
cheap  land  somewhere,"  I  would  be  much 
better  off  to-day  and  better  equipped  to 
make  the  battle  for  bread.  I  want  to 
help  the  young  men  to  avoid  the  mistake 
I  made. 

Now,  here  is  my  advice.  If  you  can 
get  together  as  much  as  four  or  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  invest  it  in  land  somewhere, 
even  if  you  have  to  buy  a  small  tract  or 
borrow  money  to  pay  for  a  larger.  I 
am  certain  you  will  not  regret  it.  Why? 
Because  land  is  advancing  in  price  every- 
where. The  advance  will  make  you  good 
interest  on  your  money,  and  if  you  can 
rent  the  land  for  something  you  will  be 
that  much  ahead. 

Then,  too,  you  will  have  a  definite  ob- 
ject to  save  for.  You  will  not  throw 
your  wages  to  the  "'ird  or  spend  them 
carelessly.  You  will  be  saving  for  a 
purpose.  Soon  you  will  have  put  away 
enough  to  pay  for  your  farm,  and  inde- 
pendence will'  be  j'ours.  Several  years 
ago  I  got  together  five  hundred  dollars 
I  had  saved  by  rigid  economy.  I  went 
into  the  western  part  of  a  Western  state 
and  bought  a  quarter  section  of  raw 
level  land  for  eleven  hundred  dollars, 
going  in  debt  for  six  hundred.  In  two 
years  I  had  paid  for  that  land,  and  as 
it  is  practically  in  the  rain  belt  I  had 
eighty  acres  of  it  cropped  this  year.  It 
will  bring  me  about  two  dollars  an  acre 
rent.  The  land  has  increased  in  value 
more  than  one  fourth  since  I  bought  it. 
I  feel  that  I  made  a  good  .investment. 
Others  have  had  as  good  opportunites, 
and  they  may  think  about  them  with 
rather  serious  feelings  when  land  goes 
up  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pocket- 
books. 

Again,  land  is  something  that  cannot 
fail  you.  Mines  may  be  exhausted,  stocks 
and  bonds  depreciate  in  value,  banks  fail 
and  oil-wells  refuse  to  give  forth  their 
treasures,  but  the  land  you  buy  remains 
and  produces  and  grows  in  value. 

Lastl)',  the  farm-owner  enjoys  an  inde- 
pendence that  makes  well  worth  while 
the  work  and  saving  necessary  to  attain 
it.  While  the  man  on  the  farm  must 
work,  he  is  not  bound  by  society  or  the 
business  world.     He  does   riOt  have  to 


rub  elbows  with  a  fellow  unless  he 
wishes.  In  God's  out  of  doors  with  birds 
and  bees  and  flowers  and  flocks  and  hercis 
and  growing  crops  he  can  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  independence  and  rejoice  for 
a  little  spot  he  can  call  his  own  in  this 
great  world.  W.  D.  Neale. 

"A  Place  for  Everything" 

■n  ecently  I  stepped  into  a  farmer's 
barn  and  looked  about.  The  harness 
were  thrown  on  the  hall  floor  in  a  pro- 
miscuous heap.  The  saddles  were  over 
in  a  corner,  and  I  noticed  the  mice  had 
been  working  on  them.  A  curry-comb  and 
brush  and  three  horse-blankets  lay  near- 
by. The  hallway  seemed  to  be  a  general 
"catch  all."  I  even  noticed  a  hatchet 
and  saw  lying  loose,  and  several  halters 
were  stretched  across  the  floor. 

The  owner  of  all  this  material  was  as 
slovenly  with  his  farming  as  with  his 
barn.  There  was  no  air  of  prosperity 
about  his  place. 

A  short  time  afterward  I  was  in  the 
barn  that  belonged  to  this  man's  neigh- 
bor, and  it  showed  a  different  view.  The 
owner  seemed  to  have  a  place  for  every- 
thing. In  the  hallway  were  the  harness, 
but  each  set  hung  on  its  own  peg.  A  box 
near  the  stalls  contained  brush  and  curry- 
comb. At  one  end  of  the  hallway  I 
found  a  minature  workshop  and  bench, 
and  every  tool  was  in  its  place.  Horse- 
covers  and  halters  hung  on  nails  in  their 
corners,  and  everything  about  had  the 
appearance  of  neatness.  Needless  to  say, 
it  was  a  prosperous,  up-to-date  farmer 
who  owned  this  barn.  Everything  about 
the  place  showed  the  touch  of  his  skilled 
hand. 

You  shall  know  the  farmer  by  his 
works.  Order  and  system  save  him  time 
and  money.  Everything  about  his  barn 
should  have  its  place,  and  whenever  not 
in  use  there  it  ought  to  be  found. 

W.  D.  N. 

Another  Way  to  Pack  Pork 

One  would  think  from  the  article  in  the 
December  10th  Farm  and  Fireside 
that  curing  hams  and  bacon  was  a  lost 
art  among  American  farmers.  While  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  case,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  success 
that  different  men  have  with  it.  The 
following  has  given  me  the  best  results 
of  any  method  I  ever  tried,  and  every  one 
who  eats  ham  cured  this  way  declares 
it  the  most  delicious  they  ever  tasted. 

Put  the  fresh  hams  and  shoulders  in  a 
barrel  or  jar,  using  plenty  of  salt  under, 
between  and  over  them.  Let  them  re- 
main forty-eight  hours,  then  pour  on 
water  to  cover  them  and  leave  them  in 
this  brine  forty-eight  hours.  Then  re- 
move, rinse  and  smoke  thoroughly  with 
corn-cobs.  Frank  Jones. 

Agricultural  News-Notes 

Bradford,  England,  is  now  the  largest 
wool  center  in  the  world.  In  1907  about 
four  hundred  and  forty-eight  million 
pounds  were  imported,  the  value  of  which 
was  estimated  at  over  one  hundred  and 
seven  million  dollars. 

The  agricultural  college  -at  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colorado,  is  experimenting  in  the 
line  of  breeding  a  pure  strain  of  Ameri- 
can carriage-horses.  The  combination  is 
that  of  Rysdik's  Hambletonian,  Justin 
Morgan  and  the  English  Thoroughbred 
as  represented  in  the  best  type  of  Ameri- 
can saddle-horses. 

As  farmers  are"  becoming  more  inde- 
pendent each  year,  there  is  less  need  of 
their  selling  their  principal  crops  as  soon 
as  harvested.  The  selling  period  is  there- 
fore being  extended  over  several  months. 
This  is  likely  to  prove  more  advantageous 
to  farmers,  millers  and  consumers  than 
to  speculators  in  grain. 

Secretary  Wilson  says  there  is  more 
need  now  than  ever  before  for  the  rigid 
inspection  of  imported  plants  in  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  injurious  in- 
sects, such  as  the  brown-tail  moth  and 
many  others.  A  few  hundred  dollars 
wisely  expended  now  will  save  millions 
of  dollars  of  expense,  which  will  other- 
wise have  to  be  expended  for  their  de- 
struction. 

After  six  years  of  special  investigations 
bv  G.  H.  Powell,  of  the  United  States 
department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  orange-grovv- 
ers  of  California,  the  decay  in  shipping 
has  been  prevented  by  the  discovery  of 
the  pre-cooling  method,  so  that  the  loss 
of  at  least  one  million  dollars  annually, 
which  was  the  case  when  the  investiga- 
tions were  begun,  has  been  almost  wholly 
prevented. 
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The  Why  of  Machinery  Buying 

WE  LIVE  in  an  age  of  machinery  and 
the  consequent  reduction  in  cost 
of  production  in  large  measure 
determines  the  profit  from  the  farm,  as 
well  as  from  the  mill  and  factory.  It  is 
good  economy  to  have  enough  machinery 
to  turn  the  work  ofif  at  the  proper  time 
without  delays,  and  to  have  that  machin- 
ery of  best  quality,  for  a  poor  machine 
usually  breaks  just  when  it  is  most 
needed  and  entails  a  loss  of  time  and 
money.  It  is  poor  economy  to  use  a 
machine  that  is  merely  a  convenience;  it 
can  only  be  classed  as  a  luxury. 

The  cleaning  of  fields  by  removing 
stumps,  stones  and  useless  trees  should 
precede  the  introduction  of  costly  ma- 
chinery, that  the  breakage  and  wear  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  little  de- 
termination and  the  employment  of  a 
few  spare  hours  will  often  enable  us  to 
remove  obstructions  that  have  hindered 
cultivation  for  years. 

We  need  to  give  more  study  to  the 
question  of  farm  implements  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  types  of  soil  on  our 
farms.  Too  many  farmers  depend  on 
the  recommendations  of  agents  and  man- 
ufacturers without  really  getting  down  to 
the  principles  of  the  thing.  In  buying 
implements  of  tillage  and  cultivation  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  tillage 
develops  plant-food  as  well  as  destroys 
weeds.  In  discussing  this  question  I  am 
going  to  try  and  treat  it  from  this  stand- 
point and  endeavor  to  explain  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  are  involved  in 
proper  tillage.- 

Good  plowing  is  the  foundation  of 
proper  working  of  the  soil.  Right  here 
T  wish  to-  suggest  that -we  make  a  mis-, 
take  when  we  buy  a  plow  constructed  to 
give  .  exceedingly .  easy,  draft. .  This  is .  the; 
recommendation,  that  comes  from  most 
plow  agents  and  manufacturers,  and  it 
is  from  that  standpoint  more  largely  than 
from  any  other  that  most  farmers  se- 
lect a  plow.  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as 
a  correct  principle.  I  believe  that  the 
value  of  a  plow  or  any  other  farm  im- 
plement consists  in  its  doing  the  thing 
we  want  it  to  do. 

In  comparing  the  work  of  the  two 
types  of  plows  we  invariably  find  that  the 
plow  with  a  heavier  draft  goes  through 
the  soil  and  not  only  breaks  it  and  turns 
a  furrow,  but  in  the  process  it  grinds 
and  pulverizes  the  soil  into  fine  particles. 
The  other  simply  cuts  and  turns  the  fur- 
row over  with  the  least  resistance  result- 
ing in  very  smooth  work  to  look  upon, 
but  its  effect  upon  the  soil  is  not  nearly 
as  valuable  as  that  of  the  plow  that  runs 
harder  and  gives  more  resistance  to  the 
soil,  and  breaks  it  up  finer. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  soil  is  brok- 
en up,  the  more  plant-food  is  made  avail- 
able, and  plant-food  is  what  we  are  after. 
So  when  we  purchase  plows  we  want  to 
study  their  construction  with  that  in 
mind. 

The  same  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  harrows.  I  would  by 
no  means  purchase  a  harrow  because  it 
was  a  light-running  implement.  To  do 
efficient  work  and  move  the  soil  to  con- 
siderable depths  requires  plenty  of  horse- 
power. Another  point  to  be  considered 
in  selecting  harrows  is  that  of  doing 
smooth  work  and  incorporating  the  vege- 
table matter  with  the  soil  uniformly.  The 
function  of  the  harrow  is  to  still  further 
reduce  and  refine  the  soil  particles,  be- 
cause in  every  process  of  refinement  we 
are  getting  at  the  plant-food  which  is 
still  so  abundant  in  all  our  soil.  On  the 
average  farm  where  there  are  various 
types  of  soil  a  disk  harrow,  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  and  a  smoothing  harrow 
are  practical  necessities.  There  is  poor 
excuse  for  farmers  to  spend  money  in 
the  purchase  of  commercial  fertilizers  or 
chemical  plant-foods  until  they  have  first 
made  use  of  that  which  is  so  abundant 
under  their  feet.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  but  not  until  we 
have  made  available  the  most  that  it 
is  possible  within  reach  of  our  own 
labor. 

In  purchasing  cultivators  we  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  their  power  of 
destroying  weeds  and  conserving  mois- 
ture ;  but  we  should  still  keep  in  view 
the  object  we  had  in  the  purchase  of  the 
plow  and  the  harrows — the  developing 
of  plant-food — because  in  every  stirring 
of  the  soil  we  make  available  more  plant- 
food  for  the  growing  crop. 

First  then,  we  want  a  cultivator  that 
will  refine  the  soil  particles  and  stir  the 
soil  thoroughly  as  deep  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  early  portion  of  the  season,  both 
to  develop  plenty  of  available  plant-food 
and  to  destroy  the  weeds ;  but  as  the  sea- 
son advances  and  the  danger  from 
droughts  intensifies  we  must  consider  the 


principles  that  control  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  and  plan  our  cultivation  so  that 
these  losses  may  be  cut  down  to  the 
minimum. 

In  all  soils  there  is  an  upward  move- 
ment of  water.  The  drier  the  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  higher  the 
temperature,  the  more  rapid  becomes  this 
upward  movement  of  the  water  and  hence 
the  more  rapid  the  evaporation  unless  we 
understand  just  how  to  control  this  loss 
of  moisture  and  have  cultivators  adapted 
to  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  tillage  in 
dry  weather  is  to  hold  back,  or  keep 
down,  this  soil  moisture ;  at  least,  to  so 
control  it  that  it  will  pass  through  the 
plant  that  is  upon  the  soil  rather  than 
pass  out  and  be  evaporated  without  going 
through  the  plant.  Fine  tilth,  intense  cul- 
tivation of  the  surface  soil,  will  seal  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  against  escape  of 
the  moisture,  and  retain  it  for  the  use 
of  the  plant  roots.  Good  surface  cultiva- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  carry  cultivated 
crops  through  a  dry  time  very  success- 
fully. 

The  yield  of  cultivated  crops  during 
a  season  of  severe  drought  depends  upon 
the  frequency  and  kind  of  cultivation. 
The  early  cultivations  should  be  deeper 
in  order  to  develop  large  amounts  of 
plant-food  and  destroy  weeds.  The  later 
cultivation  should  consist  of  frequent 
shallow  cultivation ;  we  want  to  make 
such  a  fine  condition  of  the  surface  soil 
that  it  will  form  a  mulch,  and  the  mois- 
ture as  it  presses  to  the  surface  will  be 
held  underneath  this  mulch.  The  result 
is  that  the  moisture  is  saved  for  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  and  the  crops  go  through 
long  droughts  in  better  condition.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  yield  of  every  cul- 
tivated crop  can  be  increased  fifty  per 
cent  during  dry  seasons  by  understand- 
ing these  principles  and  putting  them  in- 
to practice. 

In  buying  a  cultivator  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  obtain  one  that  has  two  sets  of 
teeth,  one  set  for  early  cultivation  to  cul- 
tivate deep  and  destroy  the  weeds  and 
another  set  of  light,  narrow  teeth  or 
spring  teeth  for  shallow  cultivation  after 
the'  plant  roots  have  become  well  started 
and  to  keep  a  mulch  of  loose  soil  on  the 
surface.  This  is  an  excellent  idea,  as  by 
changing  teeth  we  can  suit  our  cultiva- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  season  without 
buying  an  extra  cultivator.  There  are  a 
number  of  firms  who  make  such  cultiva- 
tors and  I  have  found  that  they  give  as 
good  service  and  are  as  durable  as  those 
that  have  but  one  set  of  teeth. 

The  weeder  is  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction  and  I  have  yet  to  see  any 
marked  good  resulting  from  its  use  that 
could  not  have  been  gained  with  a  two- 
horse  smoothing  harrow  with  the  teeth 
set  well  aslant.       W.  Milton  Kelly. 
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Every  Up -To -Date  Farmer 
Should  Read  Our  Cement  Book 

We  Mail  It  Free 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  repair  anything  about  your  home  or 
farm  this  year  or  next,  you  need  our  free  book  "Concrete  Construction 
About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm."  It  will  suggest  hundreds  of  ways 
to  use  concrete — the  best  and  most  economical  of  building  materials. 

Every  progressive  farmer  should  know  about  concrete ;  how  to  mix 
and  place  it  properly  and  how  to  construct  small  buildings  at  the  low- 
est cost.  Our  book  gives  full  particulars  and  explains  how  to  go 
about  the  work.  There  are  168  pages  and  over  150  illustrations,  dia- 
grams and  plans. 

,  Portland  CemenJ 
Makes  The  Best 

Don't  take  chances  on  the  failure  of  your  work  by  using  poor 
cement.    You  can't  make  good  concrete  out  of  cheap  cement. 

ATLAS  is  the  brand  of  which  the  United  States  Government  pur- 
chased 4,500,000  barrels  for  the  Panama  Canal.  The  daily  capacity 
of  the  ATLAS  plants  is  over  50,000  barrels,  the  largest  outptft 
in  the  world,  yet  every  bag  and  barrel  of  ATLAS  Cement  is  abso- 
lutely uniform  in  color,  fineness  and  strength.  There  is  only  one 
quality  of  ATLAS  manufactured  — the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the 
same  for  everybody. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  an  ATLAS  Farm  Calendar 
for  1910.    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  122  30  Broad  Street  New  York 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing  to 
advertisers.   Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the  very  best  results. 


There's  a  Right 
Way  to  Feed  Stock 


Millions  more  of  good  dollars  would  lie   snugly  in  the 
pockets  of  American  farmers  and  stock  feeders,  if  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  successful  feeding  were  better  understood. 
And  this  principle  is  the  same  for  sheep,  cow,  steer,  horse  or 
hog.     In  a  word  it's  this  —  keep  the  digesti've  function  healthy  and 
acti've.     Your  fatting  steer,  growing  sheep  or  milking  cow,  must 
consume  large  daily  rations  of  rich  foods,  or  they  will  not  produce 
more  than  nature  requires  for  maintenance.    And  —  if  the  digestive  organs 
are  not  strong,  this  heavy  feeding  will  result  in  impaired  appetite,  stomach 
derangement  and  loss.    To  obviate  this  danger.  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.) 
offers  an  unfailing  preventive  — 


Not   a   food   ration,  but  a  tome,  which  acts   upon    the  digestive   organs,    and    not   only    keeps   them  at 
healthy,  normal  activity,  but  gives  added  power,  so  that  a  feeder  may  steadily  increase  the  mess  up  to  the 
capacity  of  the  animal.   This  is  "  TllC  Dr.  Hess  Idea  "  of  feeding,  and  to  follow  it  on  the  farm  means 
more  milk  from  the  cows  ;   bigger,  fatter  steers  ;  thrifty,  growing  sheep  ;  vigorous,  handsome  horses, 
and  fat,  sweet,  wholesome  pork.    Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee.    The  dose  is 
small  and  twice  a  day  is  often  enough  to  give  it. 

100  lbs.  $S.OO;    Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
25  lb.  pail»  $1.60.         Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  KiUer. 
FREE  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month  —Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,D.V.S.)  will  prescribe 
for  your  ailing  animals.    You  can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Book 
any  time  by  asking. 
Send  2c  stamp  and  mention  this  paper. 


DR.  HESS    POULTRY   PAN-A-CE-A   ^°^f  ^^^^  "^''^         doubt/ul  side  of  poultry  keeping,  and 

■   WW.- 1  1^  ■     I  m  M   makes  It  a  positively  successful  venture  for  the  man  or  woman 

who  uses  it.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  aids  digestion,  promotes  assimilation,  makes  pure  blood  and  good  health.  Fed  in  small  portions 
once  a  day  in  soft  feed  as  Dr.  Hess  directs,  it  increases  egg  production  as  no  other  known  preparation  will.  It  is  not  a  condiment 
but  a  tonic,  and  is  as  beneficial  to  growing  chicks  as  to  laying  hens.  It  helps  through  the  moulting  period  and  fats  old  fowls  in  a 
short  time.  It  cures  Gapes,  Cholera,  Roup,  etc.  A  penny's  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one  day.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 
VA  lbs.  25c4  mail  or  express  40c.  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 
Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 
Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


One  Year  (24  numbers) 
Canadian  Subscriptions 


50  cents 
1  Year,  75  cents 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield, 
-  Ohio,  as  Second  -  Class   Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  joumak 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  knowii  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns.  _ 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
difierences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  loth  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  $2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions:  $1.00 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  editi'j:i 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  2%  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines.  551  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  address. 


The  Place  to  Begin  Saving 

E\"i;ry  good  citizen  should  hold  up  the  hands  of 
President  Taft  in  his  avowed  intention  to  cut 
down  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  no 
good  citizen  will  object  merelj'  because  the  retrench- 
ment hits"  his  own  interests,  ilost  of  us  feel  that  the 
recommendations  of  a  presidential  message  are  so  far 
off  that  we  need  not  bother  about  them — and  usually 
there  is  ground  for  the  feeling.  But  President  Taft 
in  his  last  message  strikes  a  blow  at  an  expenditure 
in  which  every  reader  of  this  is  interested.  He  recom- 
mends the  abolition  of  the  postal  law  that  makes  it 
possible  for  F.a,rm  .\nd  Fireside  and  other  periodicals 
to  be  carried  to  their  subscribers  at  the  low  prices 
which  now  prevail.  He  says  that  the  great  loss  of 
the  post-office  department  is  in  the  carriage  of  second- 
class  mail  matter.  And  because  they  are  heavier  and 
are  on  the  average  carried  further  than  newspapers, 
he  says  that  the  magazines  and  periodicals  are  the 
publications  that  create  the  deficit.  So  he  recommends 
the  withdrawal  of  the  second-class  mail  privileges 
from  the  magazines  and  such  weeklies  as  this.  The 
adoption  of  his  recommendations  will  force  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  business  of  publishing  such  papers  and 
magazines,  and  will  drive  hundreds  of  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  will  double  the  cost  of  this  paper  to  its 
readers.  It  will  probably  double  the  cost  of  periodi- 
cal literature  all  along  the  line.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  our  readers  as  to  whether  or  not  they  think 
this  the  place  to  begin  to  economize. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  want  the  parcels  post. 
Every  other  important  civilized  nation  has  it.  It  is 
a  reproach  to  us  that  we  haven't  it.  The  lack  of  it 
places  us  in  a  class  with  the  backward  peoples.  The 
parcels  post  would  make  money  for  the  government. 
It  would  have  been  given  us  long  ago  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  moneyed  interests  engaged  in  the  express 
business. 

Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better,  to  make  up  the 
postal  deficit  by  expansion  into  the  parcels  post  than  by 
going  backward  to  the  extent  of  upsetting  the  maga- 
zine relations  of  the  people? 

There  is  a  loss  to  the  government  in  unfair  and  ex- 
travagant rentals  for  mail-cars  sufficient  to  wipe  out 
the  deficit  if  it  were  remedied.  The  government 
has  long  paid  nearly  enough  rental  per  year  for  these 
cars  to  build  them.  In  other  words,  it  pays  the  rail- 
ways for  its  cars  every  year,  and  never  owns  them. 
And  after  paying  for  them,  it  pays  again  to  have  the 
mail  hauled  in  them.  For  a  generation  this  has  been  a 
reproach  to  our  postal  system  almost  amounting  to  a 
scandal.  It  has  often  been  called  the  hugest  graft  in 
our  government.  It  would  have  been  wiped  out  years 
ago  had  it  not  been  for  the -influence  of  the  railways, 
its  beneficiaries. 

Would  it  not  have  been  more  statesmanlike  for  Pres- 
ident Taft  to  strike  at  this  abuse  rather  than  at  the 
cheap  dissemination  of  reading  matter — education — in- 
telligence?   What  do  you  think? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  the  moment  of  this  presi- 
dential threat  it  is  the  magazines  which  are  criticising 
the  administration,  excoriating  Mr.  Aldrich  and  lam- 
pooning Mr.  Camion.  With  so  many  greater  aljuses  in 
plain  sight  and  demanding  cure,  how  will  Mr.  Taft 
e.xiplain  his  recommendation  against  the  charge  of  spite 
and  a  desire  to  muzzle  the  press? 

On  the  opposite  page  Mr.  Welliver  gives  the  ques- 
tion a  thorough  analysis.  His  conclusions  are  ours ; 
we  agree  that  the  increased  rate  is  likely  of  passage 
unless  the  reading  public  awake  to  its  nature  and  make 
known  their  opinion  of  it.  We  wish  to  second  Mr. 
\\"elliver's  final  suggestion  : 

Write  us  about  it.  Write  your  congressman  about 
it.    Write  your  senators  about  it. 


The  Department  of  .Agriculture  is  investigating  the 
raising  of  edible  snails  as  a  new  small-farm  industry. 
Some  boys  we  know  are  just  about  fast  enough  on  foot 
to  be  useful  in  driving  up  the  stock  on  such  a  ranch. 

First  in  importance  is  the  man,  next  the  matter 
which  engages  the  man,  and  lastly  the  manner  in  which 
the  man  handles  the  matter. 


The  more  comfortable  her  winter  quarters,  the  eas- 
ier the  cow  will  be  on  the  feed-box. 

Nobody  remembers  to  speak  well  of  the  dead  if  it 
is  the  town  that  is  dead. 

The  more  drafts  in  the  hen-house,  the  fewer  your 
bank  account  will  allow. 

^Nlost  hunters  kill  more  dollars'  worth  of  time  than 
of  anything  else. 

How  About  This,  Mr.  Hill?  . 

j^ow  that  the  subject  of  our  permanent  ability  to  feed 
ourselves  from  our  own  acres  is  so  much  in  the 
public  mind,  any  facts  on  the  per  capita  production  of 
the  necessities .  are  worth  considering.  The  rush  of 
people  to  the  cities  is  a  great  fact.  Forty  years  ago 
three  fourths  of  our  people  lived  on  farms.  Now  more 
than  half  of  them  live  in  cities. 

In  other  words,  forty  years  ago  three  fourths  of  the 
people  were  making  crops  to  feed  the  nation,  while 
now  only  half  of  us  are  "farming  it."  With  such  a 
tendency  at  work,  it  really  does  look  as  if  ^we  must  be 
coming  to  the  point  of  having  more  mouths  to  feed 
and  more  backs  to  clothe  than  the  fields  can  satisfy. 

But  if  the  half  engaged  in  farming  now  make  more 
food  for  each  of  the  whole  people  than  the  three  fourths 
did  forty  years  ago,  the  case  is  pretty  hopeful  after  all, 
isn't  it?  And  that  really  seems  to  be  the  case.  We 
farmers  are  still  able  to  feed  the  nation,  even  if  the 
average  appetite  is  more  keen  than  formerly.  The 
government  Crop  Reporter  for  November,  1909,  gives 
us  some  mighty  interesting  reading  as  to  this.  In  the 
decade  from  1866  to  1876  the  farmers  grew  6.2  bushels 
of  wheat  per  head  for  the  forty  millions  or  so  of  our 
people.  But  in  the  period  from  1905  to  1908  we  grew 
almost  eight  bushels  per  head — to  be  exact,  7.9  bushels. 
So  we  can  all  of  us  eat  nearly  a  third  more  bread  than 
we  could  when  only  a  quarter  of  us  lived  in  town,  and 
still  be  fed  by  the  folks  left  on  the  farms ! 

How  about  this,  Mr.  Hill? 

Moreover,  the  "remnant"  on  the  farms  make  more 
than  seven  bushels  of  corn  more  per  capita  for  the 
ninety  millions  than  our  predecessors  did  for  the  forty 
millions.  We  produce  about  three  bushels  more  per 
b.ead  of  oats,  too,  more  than  twice  as  much  barley  per 
capita  and  only  a  little  less  rye.  We  have  fallen  off 
a  little  in  the  supply  to  each  person  of  buckwheat,  but 
we  make  it  up  with  almost  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
more  apiece  for  all  the  nation's  millions.  No  buck- 
wheat cakes?    Then  please  pass  the  potatoes! 

We  haven't  quite  as  many  milch-cows  per  capita  as 
we  had  then,  but  we  hope  they  are  better  cows.  We 
have  more  other  cattle  per  unit  of  population  and  only 
a  fraction  of  a  hog  less.  In  spite  of  the  tariff  framed 
by  the  wool  and  sheep  interests,  we  have  only  about 
two  thirds  as  many  sheep  in  proportion  to  our  popula- 
tion as  then.  But  we  raise  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds  more  hay  per  capita  to  feed  to  our  stock,  and 
hence  it  should  be  fatter.  Altogether,  the  showing  is 
gratifying.  It  tends  to  prove  that  the  recurrence  of 
seed-time  and  harvest  may  be  counted  upon  with  con- 
fidence and  that  our  tables  will  continue  to  be  laden 
just  as  bountifully  when  we  have  a  hundred  millions 
as  when  we  had  only  twenty.  Nay,  they  are  .being 
laden  more  bountifully  every  decade.  The  message  of 
the  farms  to  the  cities  for  1910  is  one  of  good  cheer 
and  the  promise  that  out  of  the  fertile  soil  one  farmer 
of  this  day  will  feed  twice  as  many  mouths  and  clothe 
twice  as  many  backs  as  could  the  farmer  of  1866. 

*    *  * 

It  takes  a  hustler  to  understand  and  keep  up  with  a 
hustler. 

Some  people  are  better  off  on  the  farm  and  some  get 
on  better  off  it.  ■ 

The  man  who  is  afraid  of  work  must  be  brave  enough 
to  face  poverty. 

The  farmer  with  the  telephone  is  within  calling  dis- 
tance of  tlie  city. 

The  prosperous  farmer  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
morning  twilight  and  the  color  of  the  rising  sun. 


Putting  Corn  Through  Its  Paces 

'J'HE  National  Corn  Show,  which  holds  its  sessions  in 
December  of  each  year  at  Omaha,  is  about  the  most 
worth-while  thing  for  the  general  farmer  on  the  con- 
vention map.  Men  who  have  grown  grain  all  their 
lives  can  be  heard  to  say  every  day  as  they  study  its 
exhibits  that  they  have  learned  more  in  a  week  there 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Corn  is  shown  there 
being  put  through  its  paces.  Every  experiment  station 
exhibits  its  favorite  trick  of  the  cereal.  One  shows 
just  how  much  it  takes  the  tuck  out  of  corn  to  be 
moved  a  few  miles ;  and  the  farmer  looking  at  the  ex- 
hibit comes  to  see  that  corn  is  a  plant  that  does  best 
where  it  is  wonted  to  the  climate  and  soil.  Elsewhere, 
the  effect  of  heredity  is  shown,  the  loss  of  vigor  when 
the  silk  gets  no  pollen  except  from  its  own  stalk,  the 
breeding  for  a  large  germ  which  gives  oil  or  for  a 
small  one  which  gives  starch.  In  one  field  we  see 
corn  bred  for  a  low  ear  beside  the  same  variety  seven 
generations  removed  which  carries  its  ears  higher  than 
a  tall  man's  head.  Over  yonder  is  show^n  a  kind  with 
ears  standing  erect  along  the  stalk,  and  beside  it.  a 
variety  bred  from  the  same  seed  only  a  few  years  back, 
the  ears  of  which  hang  dowm.  All  this  is  good  for  the 
farmer  to  know,  for  it  teaches  him  that  corn  can  be 
taught  to  do  about  what  the  breeder  wishes.  It  is 
the  most  biddable  of  grains.  It  responds  to  treatment. 
It  will  give  good  yields  if  bred  correctly.  One  variety 
will  yield  as  much  as  fortj'  bushels  more  to  the  acre 
than  another  under  the  same  conditions.  We  know  a 
i^ood  deal  of  this,  but  to  see  it  before  our  eyes  sends 
us  back  to  the  farm  with  renewed  faith  in  pure-bred 
plants,  either  of  corn  or  other  grain.  If  all  the  farm- 
ers went  to  the  Omaha  show  -who  would  be  paid  for 
the  trip,  the  town  would  not  hold  them  next  year. 

^  ^ 

One  single  hen  in  Tennessee  hatched  and  raised 
eighty-nine  chickens  during  the  year,  and  did  consid- 
erable laying  besides. 

The  best-paid  hand  is  he  who  is  paid  partly  for  his 
work  and  par.ly  for  his  value  in  other  respects. 

Most  people  draw  on  the  past  for  all  their  wisdom, 
and  expect  the  present  to  let  them  parade  it. 

When  pigs  ^o  hungry  to  bed  their  dreams  cost 
money  to  the  owner. 

Before  you  can  cure  the  gossiping  tongue  you  must 
heal  the  itching  ear. 

Alonosyllables  are  sufficient  for  the  wise,  but  fools 
like  jaw-breakers. 

A  well-balanced  brain  will  not  spurn  the  balanced 
ration. 

A  childless  home  is  as  cheerless  as  a  starless  night. 

Wheat 

I  N  1261,  wheat  was  worth  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  in  Eng- 
land. It  never  rose  as  high  as  twenty-five  cents  un- 
til 1541,  when  it  soared  to  thirty-five  cents.  It  first 
struck  fifty  cents  about  1570.  Between  1611  and  1620 
it  passed  the  dollar  mark,  and  touched  $1.07.  From 
1620  to  1720,  a  hundred  years,  it  averaged  more  than  a 
dollar,  and  in  this  whole  period  there  was  only  one 
ten-year  period  when  it  averaged  under  that  price.  Its 
highest  ten-year  average  was  from  1691  to  1700,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  averaged  $1.44.  Its  highest  period 
was  the  eighty  years  from  1770  to  1850,  during  which 
t\me  it  averaged,  by  decades,  $1.52,  $1.61,  $2.11,  $2.94, 
$3.07,  $2.16,  $1.74  and  $1.63.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  the  decade  from  1811  to  1820  the  price  averaged  over 
three  dollars  a  bushel.  It  may  be  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  remember  that  Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rog- 
ers asserts  that  the  best  times  the  common  people  of 
England  ever  have  seen  in  the  matter  of  the  real  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  wages  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  worst  about  1820.  The 
bushel  of  wheat  in  the  former  period  ranged  about 
sixteen  cents  in  price,  and  in  the  latter  about  three 
dollars.  Not  that  we  favor  fifteen-cent  wheat — we  are 
just  stating  the  fact. 
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IN  THE  recent  annual  message  of  President  Taft  to 
Congress — the  first  communication  that  has  come 
from  the  present  executive — there  was  no  proposal 
which  has  attracted  more  attention  or  has  been  re- 
ceived with  more  wonderment  than  the  serious  pro- 
posal that  the  postage  rate  on  periodicals  be  increased 
to  nine  cents  per  pound  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  de- 
ficit of  the  department.  The  present  rate  is  one  cent 
per  pound. 

Two  chief  reasons  have  been  accepted  as  sufficient 
for  giving  this  low  rate.  One  is  the  unquestionably 
good  public  policy  of  giving  the  whole  people  equal 
opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  intelligence. 
Nothing  is  furnished  to  the  people  so  cheaply,  in  pro- 
■  portion  to  its  cost  of  production,  as  reading  matter. 
The  publishing  business  is  the  seventh  largest  in  the 
country,  according  to  census  statistics.  The  immense 
investment  in  it  is  based  on  the  long-accepted  security 
of  a  moderate  postage  rate,  uniform  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  People  can  afford  their  newspapers  and 
magazines  because  the  publishers  have  passed  on  to  the 
people  the  benefits  of  cheap  transportation  and  large 
production.  In  no  business  in  the  land  is  competition 
more  genuine  or  constant. 

What  the  reading  public  has  gained  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  daily  newspaper  commonly  costs  one 
penny  where  not  many  years  ago  it  cost  five  cents,  and 
it  is  a  vastly  better  paper.  The  magazine  that  in  the 
memory  of  people  still  young  cost  fifty  cents  was  not 
to  be,  compared  with  the  monthly  now  put  out  for  fif- 
teen cents. 

If  it  were  possible,  then,  to  separate  the  first-class, 
or  letter,  postage  from  the  second-class,  and  to  assign, 
to  each  its  fair  share  in  the  expense  and  the  revenues 
of  the  post-office  department,  and  if  by  that  process  it 
were  found  that  there  was  a  loss  on  the  second-class 
business,  there  would  be  ample  justification  for  it  in 
the  fact  that  this  privilege  of  cheap  reading  matter  and 
better  reading  matter  has  made  the  American  public 
the  greatest  consumer  of  reading  that  the  world  ever 
knew,  and  simultaneously  the  best  educated  and  most 
intelligent  public  on  earth. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  make  such  a  separation,  de- 
spite that  the  postmaster-general  in  his  annual  report 
assumes  that  it  has  been  done.  And  this  is  the  second 
and  the  purely  business  reason  which  has  always,  until 
now,  been  determining  in  favor  of  continuing  the  low 
rate  on  second-class  mail  matter.  This  side  of  the 
case  must  be  explained. 

First-class  mail  matter  is  actually  profitable  at  the 
two-cent  rate,  low  as  it  seems.  Anything  which  tends 
to  increase  the  volume  of  first-class  matter,  therefore, 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  post-office  department. 

Now,  it  is  conceded  by  all  investigators  that  the  low- 
rate,  second-class  matter  gives  rise  to  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  first-class  business.  Advertising  makes  the 
market  in  which  a  huge  share  of  the  business  of  the 
country  is  done.  An  advertisement  is  carried,  in  a 
periodical  like  Farm  and  Fireside,  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  The  people  who  read  the  adver- 
tisements and  write  letters  iij  answer  to  them  must 
send  those  letters  first-class ;  and  this  great  by-product, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  second-class,  makes  the 
great  profits  of  the  first-class. 

How  tremendous  is  this  bulk  of  business,  and  how 
unlimited  are  its  possibilities  of  making  business,  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  proposition  which  a  great  Chicago  pub- 
lisher three  years  ago  made  in  all  seriousness  to  the 
government.  He  proposed  to  lease  the  postal  business, 
to  guarantee  to  charge  only  present  rates  and  to  pay 
the  government  several  millions  annually — my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  five  million  dollars — for  his  privi- 
lege. Inasmuch  as  the  post-office  department  last  year 
ran  at  a  loss  of  over  seventeen  million  dollars,  this 
seems  like  a  remarkable  proposition.  But  this  business 
man  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  was  ready  to  give 
bond  to  perform  his  contract. 

His  project  was  simply  to  run  the  business  on  a 
business  basis;  to  pay  the  railroads,  for  hauling  the 
mails,  prices  based  on  the  commercial  value  of  the  ser- 
vice, as  the  express  companies  pay,  and  not  on  the 
present  excessive  scales  dictated  by  the  political  "pull" 
of  the  railroads.  He  had  figured  out  that  by  reducing 
letter  postage  to  one  cent  he  could  actually  increase  the 
net  revenue,  because  he  would  so  vastly  increase  the 
business ;  and,  finally,  most  convincing  of  all,  he  had 
carefully  figured  out  the  amount  of  first-class  mail  mat- 
ter which  originated  from  a  given  amount  of  news- 
paper and  magazine  advertising  carried  in  the  mails.  As 
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a  publisher,  he  had  induced  his  advertisers  to  keep 
record,  for  a  fixed  period,  of  the  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived in  response  to  advertising,  of  their  replies  to 
these  letters,  of  postage  paid  on  parcels,  etc.,  in  re- 
sponse to  mail  orders;  and  he  had  figured  out,  from 
this  actual  experience,  that  the  second-class  business  at 
one  cent  per  pound  was  in  the  end  highly  profitable  be- 
cause of  the  indirect  contribution  it  made  to  the  postal 
receipts. 

Of  course,  the  government  didn't  seriously  consider 
leasing  out  a  postal  monopoly.  Nobody  would  dream 
of  such  a  thing.  But  the  Chicago  man  presented  his 
case  so  convincingly  that  it  actually  inspired  some  ser- 
ious effort  to  get  the  post-office  put  on  a  business  basis. 
An  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  rates  of  payment 
which  the  government  makes  to  the  railroads  for  haul- 
ing the  mails,  to  something  like  reason  and  fairness.  A 
little  of  accomplishment  was  registered ;  but  it  was  only 
a  little.  The  railroads  are  still  paid,  for  hauling  the 
mails,  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  express 
companies  pay  for  like  service  in  the  transportation  of 
express  matter.  It  has  been  carefully  calculated  that 
if  mail  matter  were  hauled  on  the  same  business  basis 
as  express  matter  the  postal  deficit  would  be  wiped  out. 

But  the  Taft-Hitchcock  program  is  not  to  do  this, 
but,  instead,  to  raise  the  rates  on  the  periodicals.  This, 
of  course,  would  have  to  be  met  by  the  publishers  in- 
creasing their  subscription  prices,  which  are  now,  in 
this  country,  much  the  lowest  in  the  world.  That  in- 
crease would  have  to  be  met  by  the  public.  The  alter- 
native would  be  to  read  less — and  to  know  less. 


posTMASTER-GENERAL  Hitchcock,  in  his  annual  report, 
strongly  sustains  the  President's  recommendation 
to  raise  the  second-class  rates.  In  order  to  make  the 
case  as  strong  as  possible  he  makes  this  remarkable 
statement :  "In  so  far  as  the  rates  of  payment  for 
transportation  of  the  mails  are  fixed  by  contracts  based 
on  competitive  bidding,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
fairness." 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time  a  high  and  responsi- 
ble official  has  seriously  assumed  that  the  "competition" 
between  railroads  for  the  mail  contracts  is  the  real 
thing.  There  is  the  testimony  of  the  railroad  managers 
themselves  in  many  cases  that  the  competition  is  only 
nominal,  and  that  there  are  practically  agreements 
among  most  of  the  competing  lines  about  this  business. 
If  the  postmaster-general  will  investigate,  he  will  find 
he  is  actually  paying  three  and  four  times  as  mucli  for 
hauling  mail  matter,  by  the  ton,  under  competitive  con- 
tracts, as  the  express  companies  pay  the  same  railroads 
for  like  matter;  and  in  many  cases  vastly  more  than 
this.  Yet  he  declares  these  competitive  contracts  are 
"perfectly  fair." 

The  postmaster-general  likewise  sustains  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  suggestion  of  a  "zone  rate"  for  second- 
class  matter.  That  is,  he  would  have  the  rate  depend 
on  the  distance.  Periodicals  would  pay,  say,  three 
cents  if  hauled  one  thousand  miles,  and  six  cents  if 
hauled  two  thousand  miles.  That  has  a  most  reasonable 
look  at  first.    But  let's  see  how  it  would  work. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  violate  the  universal, 
basic  rule  of  a  flat  rate  for  all  distances  by  mail— the 
principle  that  has  made  the  postal  service  the  mag^nifi- 
cent  public  convenience  it  is. 

But  that  is  not  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
matter.  The  effect  of  such  a  zt)ne  rate  would  be  to 
discriminate  directly  against  the  people  at  the  longer 
distance  from  the  place  of  a  periodical's  publication. 
We  would  see  publishers  compelled  to  charge  one  price 
for  their  paper  within  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
miles  of  its  place  of  publication,  and  a  higher  price 
elsewhere.  Or  else  the  price  would  be  raised  for  all 
alike,  on  the  theory  of  averages.  And  the  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  it.  The  consumer?  Let's  see;  it 
was  Senator  Lodge  who,  in  the  tariff  discussion,  re- 
marked that  "the  consumer  is  a  good  deal  of  a  myth." 
Certainly  his  interests  seem  to  be  regarded  as  decidedly 


mythical  in  the  consideration  of  his  relation  to  his  sup- 
ply of  reading  matter. 

But  the  wonder  of  it  all,  as  a  business  proposition, 
is  developed  when  we  turn  to  the  effect  which  would  be 
sustained  by  the  postal  revenues  themselves,  if  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  rates,  of  such  extent  as  is 
proposed.  To  raise  the  rate  from  one  to  nine  cents — 
Mr.  Hitchcock  says  it  costs  9.23  cents  per  pound  to 
handle  and  transport  periodicals — would  place  the  rate 
so  high  that  the  post-office  department  would  lose  al- 
most all  the  business.  The  express  companies,  doing 
business  on  a  business  basis  with  the  railroads,  would 
grasp  instanter  the  opportunity  to  annex  this  immense 
tonnage.  They  would  make  a  rate  lower  than  the  pos- 
tal rate,  and  take  the  business  in  vei-y  large  part. 

Now,  let  us  examine  what  effect  that  would  have  on 
the  government's  contracts  for  hauling  mails.  The 
second-class  matter  last  year,  according  to  the  post- 
master-general, constituted  sixty-three  per  cent  of  all 
the  mail  matter  hauled.  While  the  rate  per  ton  paid 
the  railroads  is  now  excessive,  yet,  if  a  vast  share  of 
this  second-class  matter  were  taken  away,  the  present 
rates  paid  the  railroads  would  suddenly  cease  to  be 
excessive.  With  the  tonnage  vastly  reduced,  the  rail- 
roads in  many  cases  would  be  compelled  to  get  even 
higher  rates  than  their  present  excessive  ones  in  order 
to  come  out  even  on  the  business.  The  deficit  would 
be  actually  increased,  very  possibly  necessitating  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  on  letters,  and  certainly  requiring 
either  that  or  an  increase  of  the  annual  loss  sustained 
by  the  post-office  department. 

In  that  exigency  we  would  have  the  pleasing  spec- 
tacle of  a  "business  reform  administration"  of  the 
post-office  increasing  the  cost  of  the  people's  reading 
matter,  increasing  the  rate  of  payment  to  the  rail- 
roads, increasing  the  business  and  the  profits  of  the 
express '  companies — and  benefitting  absolutely  nobody 
but  the  express  companies. 

It  is  in  fact  the  greatest  proposal  for  helping  the 
express  companies  to  bigger  business  and  profits  that 
could  possibly  have  been  figured  out. 

And  recently  one  of  the  express  companies  paid  a 
five-hundred-per-cent  dividend — wasn't  that  the  figure? 
— and  all  of  them  have  been  attracting  attention  by  rea- 
son of  their  gorged  treasuries  and  swollen  profits.  How 
does  it  look  to  the  average  reader  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side? 

*    *  * 

t^he  postal  deficit  for  last  year,  according  to  the  post- 
master-general, was  $17,479,770.47.  In  a  business 
whose  total  receipts  were  $203,562,383.07  that  isn't  a 
very  vast  sum.  Suppose  it  could  be  wiped  out  by  in- 
creasing the  rates  on  periodicals ;  what  good  would  it 
do?  The  process  of  readjustment  of  the  business  to 
the  new  conditions  would  inflict  loss  on  the  publishers, 
while  at  the  same  time  compelling  the  people  to  pay 
vastly  more,  in  additional  cost  for  their  reading  ma- 
terial, than  the  saving  of  the  deficit  would  amount  to. 
It  isn't  possible  to  rip  up  and  completely  reorganize 
the  conditions  on  one  of  the  greatest  businesses  in  the 
country  without  serious  effect.  Of  course,  the  publisher 
has  no  particular  right  to  plead  for  public  consideration 
for  his  own  case;  he  must  take  care  of  himself.  He 
will,  too ;  but  when  he  passes  the  increased  bill  on  to 
the  reader,  the  difference  will  be  felt  in  the  necessarily 
increased  price  of  the  periodical. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  a 
revolutionary  eft'ort  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  such  fash- 
ion as  this'  wotdd  take  away  from  the  postal  service  a 
vast  share  of  the  real  benefit  which  that  splendid  facil- 
ity has  brought  to  the  people,  would  increase  the  profits 
of  the  express  companies,  would  reduce  the  profits  of 
the  publishers  and  ruin  more  than  a  few  of  them.  It 
would  raise  the  price  and  reduce  the  consumption  of 
the  best  class  of  reading  matter.  It  would  be  more 
likely,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  to  increase  than 
to  reduce  the  deficit  of  the  department ;  it  would  very 
likely  compel  an  actual  increase  in  the  rate  on  letters. 

Doesn't  that  seem  a  curious  chain  of  results  from  a 
proposition  in  "business  reform  ?"  Now  consider  some 
of  the  business  methods  of  the  post-office  department 
as  now  organized. 

Do  you  know  that  a  parcel  on  which  the  postage  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore,  forty  miles,  is  sixteen  cents 
can  be  sent  by  mail  from  Washington  to  Rome  for 
twelve  cents?    Well,  that  is  true.  Why? 

Because  the  United  States,  though  denying  to  its  own 
people  the  benefits  of  a  parcels  post,  is  a  party  to  the 
[concluded  on  page  30] 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1910 


A   N  ew  Year's  Message 

Written  Exclusively  for  Farm  and  Fireside 

By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Weeden 


AKE  the  most  of  yourself 
as  you  are.  You  live. 
You  are  somebody. 
You  are  made' for  some- 
thing. Your  life  has  a 
plan.  Any  apparent 
failure  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  a  lack  of 
personal  ability.  At 
the  start  you  have  all 
that  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. Allow  me  a  word 
to  our  young  people.  Your  personality  is  worth 
everything  to  your  The  "North  Dakota,"  the 
finest  and  largest  warship  of  our  new  navy  com- 
pletely equipped  from  search-light  and  firing 
tower  to  torpedo-tube  and  rifle  gun,  if  it  had  no 
human  will  behind  it,  might  be  captured  by  a 
skiff  with  a  resolute  sailor  aboard.  Add  to  the 
power  of  your  will  that  of  reason,  thought,  affec- 
tion, hope,  and  you  have  a  value  immeasureably 
great  as  your 

Capital  in  Life 

Accept  the  situation  in  which  you  are  placed 
and  make  the  most  of  yourself  by  the  powers  you 
possess  and  by  the  agencies  which  are  offered. 

One  of  these  agencies  is  your  time.  Alake  the 
most  of  it.  Call  yourself  to  account  for  every 
hour  of  the  day.  Keep  an  account  with  time,  the 
hour  when  you  will  rise  and  get  at  your  work. 
Block  off  the  entire  day  systematically.  To  lose 
time  is  to  permit  some  value  which  you  own  to 
be  lost.  It  is  a  nugget  of  gold  unmined.  It  is 
a  precious  portion  of  life  undiscovered.  There 
is  joy  and  gain  in  it  for  you.  By  it  you  may 
come  to  self-realization.  It  is  something  often 
thrown  away  which  involves  grand  possibilities. 
There  are  two  very  common  ways  of  losing  time 
— by  loafing  and  by  misuse.  The  former,  if  you 
are  young  and  husky,  is  abominable,  the  latter  is 
deplorable.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  reverie 
which  is  mistaken  for  thinking.  There  is  much 
of  imagination  which  is  counted  reality.  Many 
are  "busj',"  few  are  industrious.  Thinking  is 
hard.  But  there  are  wheels  in  your  head  which 
can  turn  out  a  finished  product  if  3'ou  will  only 
set  them  to  humming.  A  "bee  in  your  bonnet," 
political  or  agricultural,  may  mean  a  fine  thing 
for  you.  It  is  better  than  a  clogged  and  rusty 
interior  head-gear,  anyhow.  I  have  in  mind 
some  young  men  who  employ  their  evenings  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  class- 
rooms. These  fellows  will  be  heard  from.  Lin- 
coln, in  his  isolated  home,  began  with  only  the 
Bible  and  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Set  your  brains 
to  digging  out  of  some  first-class  book  thoughts 
and  plans  that  will  set  your  own  mind  aflame. 
Then  turn  out  something  of  3-our  own. 

For  the  most  part  the  regular  hours  of  duty, 
the  working  or  the  study  hours,  are  not  so  liable 
to  abuse  as  the  interval  which  falls  to  us  out- 
side the  daily  routine.  JIaking  the  most  of  one's 
self  will  be  making  the  most  of  recreation  hours. 

The  Chink  Moments 

of  the  time  which  is  especially  our  own  and  for 
which  we  are  directly  responsible  to  no  one. 
Modern  social  life  may  become  so  absorbing  as 
to  occasion  a  serious  waste  of  time.  Happily  the 
habit  of  employing  time  may  be  acquired.  It  is 
yours,  my  friend,  to  use.  Time  is  the  "stuff 
life  is  made  of."  It  may  be  long.  It  certainly 
will,  when  it  is  gone,  seem  short.  Use  it  to-day; 
the  future  does  not  belong  to  us. 

Then,  too,  make  the  most  of  your  opportuni- 
ties. These,  very  likely,  will  not  suit  you.  They 
seldom  do.  We  must  take  the  world  as  it  comes 
to  us,  not  as  we  would  like  to  have  it.  Oppor- 
tunities will  require  your  biceps  and  your  brain. 
Go  at  them  with  sledge-hammer  purpose.  The 
abilities  we  have  are  never  increased  till  we  give 
full  scope  to  their  powers.  When  a  base-ball  cap- 
tain calls  "Play  Ball !"  it  means  business  for 
every  player — it  means  the  concentration  of  wit 
and  muscle  to  win  the  game.  Like  the  batter 
in  the  game,  the  ball  comes  to  him,  rarely  straight, 
but  in  curves,  ins,  outs  and  drops.  He  needs  a 
"good  eye"  to  straighten  out  the  leather  for  a 
two-bagger.  Life  comes  to  every  man  in  ups 
and  downs  and  zigzag  shoots.  No  opportunity 
is  insignificant.  We  never  know  what  we  can 
do  until  we  try  our  best.  Neglect  not  the  gift 
that  is  in  thee.  Be  diligent  in  these  things ;  give 
thyself  wholly  to  the  great  game  of  life.  I-  do- 
lence  is  fatal.  Gossip  is  idle — and  mean,  too. 
Laziness  is  practical  suicide.  It  is .  .proverbial 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  successful 
men  began  life  with  meager  chances.  MaVe  the 
conditions  favorable  by  accepting  them.  Be  de- 
termined to  use  present  means  for  a  higher  climb. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  failures  before  a  man  gets  deter- 
mined. Using  opportunities  multiplies  thern. 
They  will  help  reveal  what  you  can  do  best,  and 
along  that  line  is  your  success. 


Pastor  of  Harvard  Church,  Boston 

This  matter  of  opportunity  is  often  put  in  a 
discouraging  way.  We  look  at  it  differently  as 
we  grow  'older.  Opportunity  is  represented  as  a 
swiftly-passing  figure.  You  must  seize  it  by  the 
forelock,  for  it  is  bald  behind — it  has  wings  on 
its  feet  and  you  cannot  overtake  it.  All  of 
which  is  true  and  sad  about  that  one  opportun- 
ity. .  If  we  are  sorry  we  lost  it,  genuinely  so,  and 
look  earnestly  and  sincerely  for  another,  it  will 
come  along  some  day.  That  icgend  on  the  walls 
of  the  temple  at  Delphos,  "Know  thy  opportun- 
ity," is  a  lesson  to  be  learned,  not  a  hopeless 
bugbear.  Every  New  Year,  every  new  day,  God 
grants  you  life,  brings  you  also  fresh  opportuni- 
ties. Opportunity,  some  one  says,  is  the  flower  of 
time — another  may  c.:  ;fT  the  rose,  but  the  stalk 
remains,  and  time  cc  _:a;s  -vhen  opportunity  is 
gone.  Very  well,  be  patiem.  and  grow  another 
flower — and  a  better  one.  More  opportunities 
will  come,  God  is  merciful  in  that.  Let  the 
promise  of  coming  chances  hearten  you  as  you 
look  out  upon  the  new  year.  But  the  knowing 
our  best  moments  for  action  will  not  come  by 
any  whisperings  of  fairies  in  our  ears  or  any  ac- 
cidental happenings.  Acceptance  is  perception. 
Embracing  present  duty  prepares  the  mind  for 
the  recognition  of  the  proper  time  for  decisive 
action.  Opportunity  is  a  matter  of  education. 
Men  appear  sometimes  to  take  a  sudden-  leap 
into  success,  but  if  that  attainment  is  permanent 
the  success  has  been  due  to  an  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  the  time  to  leap.  Are  there  briers, 
swamps,  wild  carrots,  stumps  and  stones,  arid 
acres,  woodchucks,  crows,  rattlers,  hornets? 
There's  a  human  species,  too.  However,  saw 
wood,  and  keep  mum.  Time  will,  cut  out  most 
obstacles.  You  can  make  them  foundation-rocks, 
clover-meadows,  alfalfa-fields,  watercourses  and 
harvest-ground.  Defeat?  Well,  who  has  not 
met  it?  What  of  it:  Did  you  learr  tlie  lesson 
of  defeat.  That  ':  ...e  point.  If  you  did,  you. 
will  never  oe  beaten  -n  all  that  makes  for  true 
maiihood  and  womanhood.  Remember 

Life  Spells  Opportunity 

and  while  you  breathe,  you  -  n#y  win.  When 
Harvard  was  defeated  by  Yale  in  foot-ball  the 
Harvard  captain  was  discovered  ne.xt  morning 
with  a  few  of  his  men  kicking  the  ball  about. 
"What  in  the  world  are  you  fellows  doing?" 
some  one  asked.  "Practising  to  beat  Yale  next 
year!"  That  is  the  grit  and  the  spirit  that  will 
win  out  in  the  important  battles  of  life. 

But  about  these  lessons  of  life.  If  we  moan 
at  them  as  Mrs.  Gummidge  did — call  ourselves 
"lone,  'lorn  creeturs"  and  consider  that  "every- 
think  goes  contrairy"  with  us — we  shall  surely 
be  numbered  among  the  whimperers  and  the 
grum.blers.  The  brave  spirit  looks  deeper  into 
problems.  Life  is  not  altogether  for  success,  but 
it  is  a  school- — and  every  day  the  task  is  harder. 

You  may  recall  the  little  lad  who  was  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  a  paper  containing  the  copy  his 
teacher  had  given  him.  It  was  all  covered  with 
cramped  little  scrawls,  big  blots  and  thumb- 
marks.  He  lifted  his  tear-stained  face  to  her  and 
with  a  sob  said,  "Please,  teacher,  mayn't  I  have 

another  sheet,  I  I've  spoiled  this  one."  God 

gives  us  the  clean  white  page  of  another  year. 
What  shall  we  make  of  our  copy  in  1910? 

The  farmer  is  in  partnership  with  the  soil. 
There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  the 
fields  yield  their  harvest.  "Ye  are  God's  hus- 
bandry," wrote  that  big-hearted  man,  Paul.  There 
is  a  primary  idea  involved  in  the  thought  of  hus- 
bandry— translated  literally  it  means,  "Ye  are 
God's  tilled  land."  Now,  cultivated  land  suggests 
preparation.  The  crust,  the  ground  hardened  by 
the  frost  of  sin,  must  be  broken  up  before  the 
seeds  of  divine  life  can  find  a  place  of  congenial 
growth.  Human  pride,  passion,  prejudice,  self- 
will  must  be  broken  up  by  the  spade  of  adver- 
sity and  the  plow  of  sorrow.  "My  son,  regard 
not  lightly  the  chastening  of  the  Lord."  It  is 
for  chastening  that  ye  endure  and  allow  God  as 
your  Partner  to  make  the  most  of  you.  God 
dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons.  God  wants  us 
to  be  strong;  but  a  man  is  strong  only  as  he  is 
right,  and  a  man  cannot  be  right  till  he  is  right 
with  God. 

After  the  plowing,  the  harrowing.  Our  trials 
force  us  to  think,  and  with  the  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  compel  us  to  think  of  God.  Some- 
ti'ies  it  is  only  a  tap  on  the  shoulder.  Oftentimes 
:  :-  cieep  stress  of  hard  circumstances.  It  seems 
to  be  the  law  of  our  soul's  development.  We 
grow  by  hardships  and  by  meeting  them  with 
a  fine,  undaunted  spirit. 

What,  ray  heart,  if  summer  rain 

Did  not  beat  and  bend  the  grain? 

So  be  patient  in  thy  woe ; 

God  sends  grief  that  thou  mayest  grow." 

It  is  only  as  we  have  suffered  or  been  in  peril 
tliat  we  have  an  experience  and  power  which  is 


helpful.  We  do  not  always  like  it,  but  after- 
ward we  see  the  truer  lesson  of  life  and  we  make 
the  most  of  ourselves  when  we  hold  out  the 
helping  hand  and  lift  our  neighbor  and  brother. 
A  fishing-schooner  of  Gloucester  was  at  one  time 
caught  at  sea  in  a  fearful  gale.  Three  times  the 
sailors  thought  they  were  lost.  The  captain 
promised  God  if  he  came  safe  to  land  he  would 
do  some  good  thing  for  his  fellow-men.  Unex- 
pectedly the  little  ship  reached  port  safely.  The 
captain  kept  his  word.  Out  of  that  hard  exper- 
ience the  Portuguese  mission  was  founded. 

After  the  plowing,  the  harrowing;  then  the 
planting,  the  hoeing.  This  is  watchfulness,  to 
keep  the  weeds  of  sin,  the  tares  of  trouble,  the 
ever-present  purslane  of  care  from  choking  the 
tender  growth  of  the  soul.  Life  must  sometimes 
be  shekered.  Vigorous  hoeing  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  more  heroic  treatment  of  the  plow 
and  harrow. 

Character  is  Not  Grown  in  a  Day 

A  college  student  once  asked  President  Finney 
if  it  were  not  possible  to  complete  a  course  in 
two  instead  of  four  years.  "Young  man,"  said 
Fmney,  "It  takes  Almighty  God  half  a  century 
to  grow  an  oak,  but  i.e  can  make  a  squash  in 
six  weeks."  Divine  delays  are  not  God's  denials. 
Hold  on ;  hold  fast ;  hold  out.  In  your  patience 
you  shall  possess  your  life. 

Husbandry  involves  toil.  It  is  the  art  of  till- 
ing the  land.  The  farmer  works  hard,  God  gives 
the  increase.  The  spring  showers,  the  June  sun- 
shine, the  summer  warmth — this  is  the  Great 
Partner's  part  of  the  worl- .  Wherever  man  la- 
bors in  harmony  wiih  th.:  'ws  of  Nature  and 
Nature's  God,  the  increase  comes,  whether  it  is 
the  farmer,  the  electrician  or  the  Christian.  We 
are  to  Keep  our  souls  in  the  atmosphere  of  God's 
presence.  But  we  have  our  part  to  do.  Our 
lives,  our  souls  are  the  tilled  land,  and  our  wills 
are  represented  by  the  hard-working  son  of  agri- 
culture. Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  a 
lazy  farmer;  nothing  is  more  disheartening  than 
an  indifferent  Christian.  What  you'll  will  to  do, 
you'll  do.  Will  power  is  the  scepter  put  into 
our  hands.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  obey  the 
higher  law  of  his  spirit  just  as  he  responds  to 
the  law  of  growth  in  his  corn-field  or  potato-lot. 
Work  your  land;  work  out  your  life,  and  heaven 
will  bless  you  with  rewarding  riches  and,  what 
will  be  a  great  joy  in  your  heart,  make  you  a 
blessing  to  the  world. 

After  all,  the  contrariness  of  life  is  not  so  bad. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  our  latent  forces,  a  summons 
to  man's  ingenuity  and  pluck.  From  my  home 
.  by  the  ocean  I  can  observe  the  yachtsmen.  They 
have  rigged  their  boats  to  conform  to  law  and  to 
catch  the  slightest  zephyr  of  the  skies  to  make 
their  craft  move  faster  than  a  rival,  and  the 
skipper  who  conforms  most  accurately  to  the 
laws  of  wind  and  tide  swings  in  ahead.  I  see 
ships,  too,  going  various  and  different  ways  with 
the  same  wind.  By  adjusting  his  sails  the  pilot 
may  go  to  any  harbor  he  wills.  Making  the  most 
of  yourself?  We  all  like  to  succeed.  ]\Ian  is 
out  to  make  a  harbor,  win  a  pennant,  rush  a  goal, 
harvest  a  crop.  Aye,  but  best  and  highest  of  all, 
he  is  out  to  win  a  crown !  "Man  is  the  biggest 
thing  in  sight,"  I  once  heard  Doctor  Meredith 
say.  That  is  it,  your  value,  the  Temple  of  God. 
It  is  what  a  man  is  that  God  cares  about  more 
than  anything  else  in  this  universe ;  the  man 
coming  to  his  nobler  and  truer  and  better  self ; 
the  man  of  perfect  stature.  Here  is  a  little  New 
Year  sermon.  Christ  the  strong  foundation, 
Man  the  Temple  built  upon  Christ.  This  is  the 
Heavenly  Father's  idea.  What  man  may  become 
in  Jesus  Christ  will  be 

The  Masterpiece  of  God 

Life  in  the  grain  or  in  the  heart  is  the  great 
mystery,  and  the  powers  that  make  life  are  spirit- 
ual forces.  Our  Maker  would  develop  them  in 
us.  Here  is  the  list:  Love,  joy,  peace,  long 
suffering,  genthness,  meekness.  Do  you  remem- 
ber Ralph  Connor's  beautiful  story  of  the  canyon 
flowers?  At  fir  t  there  were  no  canyons,  but  only 
the  broad  opei_  prairies.  One  day  the  Master  of  the 
Prairie,  walking  out  over  His  great  lawns  where 
were  only  grasses,  asked  the  Prairie,  "Where 
are  your  flowers?"  And  the  Prairie  said,  "Master, 
I  have  no  seeds."  Then  He  spoke  to  the  birds 
and  they  carried  seeds  of  every  kind  of  flower 
and  strewed  them  far  and  wide,  and  soon  the 
Prairie  bloomed  with  crocuses  and  roses  and 
buffalo-beans  and  the  yellow  crow-foot  and  wild 
sunflowers  and  the  red  lilies  all  the  summer  long. 
Then  the  Master  came  and  was  well  pleased ;  but 
He  missed  the  flowers  He  loved  best  of  all,  and 
He  said  to  the  Prai  rie,  "Where  are  the  clematis 
and  the  columbine,  the  sweet  violets  and  the 
wind-flowers  and  all  the  ferns  and  flowering 
shrubs?  Again  He  spoke  to  the  birds,  and  again 
[concluded  on  p.\ge  25] 


To  Get  Farm  and  Fireside  at  These  Low 
Prices  You  Must  Order  Before  January  31 
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OR  the  last  time  you  can  obtain  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  old 
prices.  The  Editor  has  extended  the  old  prices  in  order  to  give 
every  old  and  new  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  the  chance  to 
subscribe  before  the  raise  in  price.  Never  before  has  any  paper  offered 
its  readers  so  much  for  so  httle  money  as  Farm  and  Fireside  now 
offers  you.  Never  before  has  there  been  published  a  farm  paper  so 
big,  so  valuable,  so  handsome  as  Farm  and  Fireside.  No  present 
reader  can  afford  to  miss  the  next  year's  issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
— The  National  Farm  Paper. 


THE   noted  artist,  Balfour  Ker,  has  painted  for  Farm  and 
Fireside  a  wonderful  picture,  entitled,  "Her  Mother's  Voice." 
It  is  a  greater  picture  than  his  famous  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
which  delighted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  readers  last  year.    As  a 
New  Year's  Gift  to  our  readers  we  will  send  a  copy  of  "Her  Mother's 
Voice,"  in  colors,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  size  by  16  inches, 

with  every  subscription,  as  explained  below,  before  January  31.  This 
great  picture  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  contains  no  advertising,  and 
will  come  to  you  carefully  packed,  all  ready  to  hang  up  in  your  home. 


This  Picture  With  Every  Subscription 


EVEN  though  your  subscription  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  may  not  have  expired, 
it  will  pay  you  to  renew  now  in  advance  on  the  order  blank  below  and  obtain 
the  painting,  "Her  Mother's  Voice,"  without  cost.  Your  new  subscription 
w'ill  be  entered  to  begin  the  month  after 
your  present  subscription  expires.  Every 
new  subscriber  before  January  31st,  will 
also  receive  the  picture. 

A  Few  Great  Features 
For  Farm  and  Fireside 

THE  Editor  promises  that  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  1910  will  be  the  greatest 
farm  paper  published.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  to  secure  the  leading  men  in  every  line 
of  agriculture  to  give  their  best  vtrriting  to 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Our  Horse  Expert  . 

MR.  DAVID  BUFFUM  has  joined  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  staff  regularly  as 
an  expert  writer  on  horse  management.  He 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  writers  on  horses  in 
America. 

He  will  at  once  furnish  us  a  series  of  articles 
on  breaking,  managing  and  handling  horses. 
These  will  deal  with  all  the  vices  of  horses, 
like  kicking,  shying,  running  away,  balking 
and  the  like,  and  will  tell  how  they  may  be 
scientifically  treated  and  cured.  He  is  a 
farmer  and  knows  the  horse  business  from  the 
farmer's  point  of  view  and  their  needs.  That's 
the  "way  he  will  treat  the  subject  in  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

Soil  Management 

PROF.  F.  H.  KING,  of  Wisconsin,  is  now 
one  of  our  contributors.  He  will  write  on 
soil  management.  The  era  of  intensive  farm- 
ing is  coming  in.  The  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Koreans  are  the  best  intensive  farmers  in  the 
^orid.  Professor  King  will  tell  us  in  a  notable 
Series  of  articles  some  of  the  wonderful  and  in- 
teresting things  he  has  seen  in  a  study  of  these 
wonderful  little  farms  of  the  Orient.  Professor 
King  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
America.  He  is  known  all  over  the  world  as 
an  authority  on  soil  management.  His  series 
will  be  of  the  most  intense  interest  to  those 
who  desire  to  make  the  most  of  their  acres, 
and  to  all  who  like  to  know  about  the  farms 
and  farmers  of  other  lands. 


TF  YOUR  subscription  has  expired  or  expires  this  month;  send  your  renewal 
now,  and  get  the  new  and  greater  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  at  the  old  low  prices, 
and  obtain  the  painting,  "Her  Mother's  Voice,"  without  cost.    Under  the 

painting  are  printed  Longfellow's  great 
lines  which  inspired  the  picture,  begin- 
ning, "It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's 
voice."  Every  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
family  will  love  this  beautiful  painting. 

What  Readers  Say  About 
Farm  and  Fireside 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  are 
making  in  your  magazine.  I  consider  it  indispens- 
able as  my  subscription  will  testify.  I  enjoy  and 
endorse  the  writings  of  Mr.  Lewis.  We  need  to  cast 
the  light  of  public  inquiry  on  our  public  servants, 
irrespective  of  the  parties  they  represent. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  Hayes. 

6  Madison  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

We  all  love  your  paper  and  would  be  at  a  loss  if 
we  were  without  it.  We  consider  it  all  it  claims 
to  be.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs  F  J.  Russell, 
R.  R.  No.  2,  Box  100.  Winchester,  Virginia. 

Having  found  Farm  and  Fireside  a  valuable  and 
up-to-date  magazine  in  the  past,  I  wish  you  success 
in  the  future,  in  producing  such  a  large  and  well-fin- 
ished paper.  It  pays  a  subscriber  to  take  the  paper 
four  years.  I  remain  yours, 

James  A.  Burke, 
42  Belmont  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

We  feel  we  could  not  do  without  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  in  our  home.  I  think  it  is  the  best  farm 
paper  I  know  of  in  circulation,  and  I  would  advise 
every  farmer  who  wants  good  information  to  take 
the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

W.    S.  ROWLDY, 

R.  R.  No.  1,  Box  7.  Seward,  New  York. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  November  10th  issue  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  and  think  it  quite  an  improve- 
ment. Some  of  the  departments  I  don't  like,  but 
perhaps  some  others  do  Farm  and  Fireside  is  the 
best  farm  paper  printed  because  there  is  reading  in  it 
for  the  whole  family.  The  young  people  like  it  bet- 
ter with  continued  stories  not  to  run  too  long. 
Old  subscriber  of  Farm  W.  T  Leech, 
and  Fireside,  in  family  Reed  s  Mills,  Ohio, 

for  29  years. 


l>Tsn  BY  Balfour  Eeb 


HER  MOTHER'S  VOICE 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise ; 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more. 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 
A  tear  oat  of  his  eyes. 

— From  Longfellow's  "The  Village  Blacksmith." 


Farm    and   Fireside's    "Benefactors  of 
Agriculture"  series  is  now  running.   In  it  the 
best  writers  in  America  will  deal  with  agricult- 
ural progress  as  typified  in  the  men  who  have  made  epochs.    We  have  now  on  hand 
one  on  D.  Ward  King  of  split-log  drag  fame  written  by  Forrest  Crissey,  and  dealing 
with  the  good-roads  movement;  one  by  John  Snure,  the  noted  Washington  writer,  on 
James  Wilson  and  his  work  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  one  or  two  more  to  follow  on. 


I  am  proud  to  be  a  subscriber  to  the  one  honest 
and  fearless  agricultural  paper  I  know.  I  have 
known  farm  papers,  run  by  a  political  syndicate 
in  the  East,  to  insert, just  before  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, an  advertisement  (full  page)  advocating  the 
election  of  the  nominees  of  a  certain  political  party, 
and  yet  I  never  saw  a  word  of  criticism  published  in  those  papers.  Stick  to  Lewis.  He  is  opening 
our  eyes.  Farmers  are  too  party  bound.  No  class  is  more  so.  What  farmers  want  is  to  get  some 
germs  of  the  "Iowa  Idea"  in  their  systems,  do  their  own  thinking  and  not  take  all  seen  in  party 
papers  for  granted  or  even  meant  for  their  own  good.    There  are  others — the  grafters. 

Willis  G.  Clark,  Springville,  New  York. 


Twenty  -  Five  Valentine 
Post -Cards 

We  have  secured  for  Farm  and  Fireside 
readers  the  most  beautiful  set  of  Valentine 
Post-Cards  in  the  world.  There  aretwenty- 
five  of  them.  Every  one  printed  in  gold 
and  many  colors,  and  every  one  is  ahand- 
soine  valentine  ready  to  send  to  a  friend. 
You  can  get  them  all  without  cost. 

You  will  find  a  picture  of  some  of  the 
post-cards  on  page  30  of  this  number. 

How  to  Get  the  Cards 
Without  Cost 

We  will  send  you  these  25  Valentine 
Post-Cards  if  you  send  us  two  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  and  Fireside — one  of  the 
two  subscriptions  can  be  your  own.  Each 
of,  the  two  subscriptions  may  be  for  four 
years,  or  two  years,  or  one  year  at  the 
pticSs  given  opposite.  But  remember  that 
•yijuljiust  send  two  different  subscriptions. 
Balfour  Ker's  great  painting,  "Her 
Mother's  Voice,"  will  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  two  subscriptions.  For  three  different 
subscriptions  we  will  send  two  sets  of 
Valentine  Post-Cards  For  four  different 
subscriptions  we  will  send  three  dififerent 
sets  of  post-cards.  Each  set  of  post-cards 
can  be  sent  to  a  different  address  if  desired. 


Until  January  31 

Until  January  31st  you  can  obtain  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  prices  given 
below.  The  new  price  is  50  cents  a  year.  If  you  send  us  a  subscription  on  the 
name  blank  opposite  you  will  receive  Balfour  Ker's  great  painting  without  cost. 

35c 
50c 


Send  only  thirty-five  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside — twenty-four  issues  of  the  greatest  farm  paper  published. 
By  subscribing  now  for  one  year  you  will  save  15  cents.  You  will 
receive  the  Painting  without  cost,  postage  prepaid. 

Send  only  fifty  cents  for  a  two-year  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside — forty-eight  issues  of  the  greatest  farm  paper  published. 
By  subscribing  now  for  two  years  you  will  save  50  cents.  You 
will  receive  the  Painting  without  cost,  postage  prepaid. 

^  Send  only  One  Dollar  for  a  four-year  subscription  to 

1     BbBB     F^rm  and  Fireside — ninety-six  issues  of  the  greatest  farm 
a^P  JL  e^^^J*     paper  published.    By  subscribing  now  for  four  years  you 
•  will  save  $1.00.    You  will  receive  the  Painting  without 

cost,  postage  prepaid. 

If  you  are  a  present  subscriber  your  subscription  will  be  entered  to  begin  the  month  after 
your  present  subscription  expires.  If  your  subscription  has  expired,  or  if  you  are  a  new  sub- 
scriber, your  new  subscription  will  begin  with  the  next  issue.    Use  the  name  blank  opposite. 

Mail  Your  Order  Before  January  3 1 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Write  Your  Order  Here 

A  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  on  this 
blank  entitles  you  to  Balfour  Ker^s  Picture. 
Order  before  January  31. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  19W 


" '  Geordie,  boy,  ain't  ye  going  to  leave  me  one  child  ? ' 


A  D  esertion 

By  Marion  Hill,  Author  of  "The  Pettison  Twins,"  Etc. 


E  HAD  not  known  that  "the  last 
time"  had  a  homely  pathos  of 
its  own,  a  pathos  which  could 
throw  a  kindlj-  glamour  over 
even  hated  tasks,  and  he  won- 
dered, almost  angrily,  at  tl^ 
wistful  heart-tugs  he  felt  when 
putting  up  the  barn-yard  bars 
after  the  cows  had  lumbered 
haughtily  through.  Red  Bess, 
from  whose  ample  neck  the 
bell  swung,  and  who  always 
elected  to  follow  the  herd  rather  than  to  lead  it,  was 
ever  so  awkwardly  slow  about  taking  to  cover  that 
she  had  nightly  to  be  clodded,  but  this  evening  Geordie 
threw  aside  the  missiles  with  which  he  had  mechanical- 
ly provided  himself. 

"I  know  how  you  feel,  Bess,  about  having  to  keep 
.on  doing  things  you  hate,"  he  muttered.  "Now.  don't 
give  me  your  slob"by  affection !"  he  pleaded,  shoving 
away  the  friendly  damp  nose  which  snuffled  at  his  coat 
sleeve.  This  was  the  one  time  when  he  did  not  want 
to  be  reminded  that  the  animals,  from  first  to  last 
from  big  to  little,  were  fond  of  him,  would  miss  him. 
Even  the  chickens,  surely  the  most  unloving  of  house- 
hold things,  were  clustered  interestedly  around  him, 
perking  their  necks  ingratiatingly  at  him  from  different 
angles,  occasionally  helping  themselves  to  imaginary 
bits  of  food,  pecked  from  the  folds  in  his  jean  pants, 
associating  with  him  as  heartily  as  their  extremely 
aloof  dispositions  permitted. 

The  three  cats  had  come  to  help  him  put  up  the 
cows,  and  were  sitting  very  close  to  him — of  course 
with  their  backs  turned,  they  would  not  have  been  cats 
otherwise — and  they  curved  their  indifferent  heads 
from  time  to  time,  carefully  noting  his  movements,  so 
as  to  be  prepared  to  go  when  he  did.  They  bore  them- 
selves very  dependently  for  cats,  carrying  the  plain 
impression  that  life  would  be  tame  and  aimless  with- 
out Geordie. 

From  their  near-by  pen  the  two  colossal  pigs  lolled 
over  their  fence,  their  fore  feet  prayerfully  under  their 
snouts,  and  fixed  him  beseechingly  with  their  tiny,  bad, 
blood-shot  eyes.  To  them  Geordie  was  regular  gift 
vaudeville,  to  be  safely  depended  upon  to  hurl  them  ap- 
ples or  other  beneficent  scraps,  then  to  howl  with 
laughter  at  their  consequent  imprecations  and  scram- 
bles. 

From  freshly-bedded  stalls,  Dex  and  Fan  whinnied 
pleasantries  to  him  while  they  munched  their  oats  and 
nosed  the  fragrant  hay.  The  horses  loved  to  snicker 
confidences  to  Geordie. 

Chasing  belatedly  up  the  road,  a  mere  flying  streak 
of  red  dust,  came  Jip,  the  ugly  hound.  Jip  had  started 
decorously  enough  to  accompany  the  cows  home,  but 
had  switched  of?  on  a  private  rabbit  hunt.  Arrived, 
he  hurled  himself  upon  Geordie  with  explanatory  bark- 


ing shrieks  which  plainly  said,  "I  feared  you  were  lost ! 
It  was  awful !  For  goodness  sake,  Geordie,  why  don't 
you  stick  closer !" 

With  his  hand  upon  the  hound's  head,  Geordie  final- 
ly looked  slowly  around  him,  taking  a  conscious,  mute 
farewell  of  all  the  pictures  he  had  grown  up  with 
since  babyhood.  The  tragedy  of  the  look  lay  in  the 
fact  that  as  yet  no  one  but  he  himself  knew  that  he 
was  really  going. 

To  an  unprejudiced  eye  the  evening  scene  was  one 
of  calm  and  beauty,  rich  in  color,  shading  in  tender 
grades  from  the  brilliant  crimson  of  the  frost-touched 
maples,  through  the  browns  and  yellows  of  the  sturdier 
apple  trees,  to  the  hillside  greens  where  the  young  rye 
was  sprouting;  and  rich,  too,  in  a  suggestion  of  con- 
tented plenty,  carried  by  the  bulging  hay-stacks,  by 
the  fields  of  shocked  corn  in  which  the  golden  pump- 
kins rolled,  by  the  bagged  cider-apples  leaning  against 
the  tree-trunks,  by  the  architecturally-piled  wood  tell- 
ing of  roaring  winter  fires  and  hearthside  cheer.  But 
to  Geordie,  who  knew,  the  surroundings  spoke  only 
of  unending  labor  of  back-breaking  application,  of 
heart-breaking  unresponsiveness. 

"But  I've  done  with  it,"  he  said  aloud,  "and  I  might 
as  well  go  in  the  house  and  tell  mam  and  pap." 

He  frowned  impatiently  at  the  provincial  titles,  re- 
belling against  them  as  he  rebelled  against  his  own 
diminutive  Geordie.  But  it  had  been  "pap"  and  "mam" 
and  "Geordie"  for  some  twenty  years  now  and  each 
day  but  added  a  strengthening  rivet  to  the  ab- 
surdities. 

With  his  foot  on  the  porch  step,  he  turned  again  to 
take  lasting  farewell  of  all  the  familiar  sights  grown 
suddenly  new  and  strange  by  reason  of  his  intended 
leaving.  But  he  felt  no  sorrow.  His  strong  young 
face  was  alight  with  dreaming  and  his  happy  eyes  were 
shining  with  hope  and  longing. 

"To-morrow  1"  Whispering  the  word  like  a  benedic- 
tion, he  passed  into  the  house. 

"Hev  ye  shet  the  wagon-shed,  Geordie?"  asked  pap, 
making  a  feint  of  rising  from  his  rocking-chair  hol- 
lowed by  much  sitting.  Pap's  policy  was  comfortably 
to  pretend  that  he  himself  attended  to  all  essentials 
and  that  Geordie  was  but  a  youthful  putterer  on  the 
edge  of  affairs. 

"Don't  I  always?"  exploded  Geordie,  his  tone  indi- 
cating that  he  had  long  lost  patience  with  the  prevari- 
cation. 

"Geordie,  boy,"  interposed  mam  pacifically,  "set  down 
to  supper.    I've  made  ye  pop-overs." 

The  attention  of  the  pop-overs  caused  the  lad  to  feel 
like  a  traitor  and  he  put  off  speech  till  the  bedroom 
lamps  were  lit. 

"Pap — mam"  he  then  said  falteringly,  "before  you  go 
up-stairs  I  want  to  say  that  I've  thought  things  over, 
as  you  asked  me  to,  months  ago,  but  I'm  of  the  same 
mind,  and  I  must  leave." 


"I've  told  }'e  that  ye  can't,"  said  pap  angrily,  yet  with 
fear,  "and  that  settles  it." 

"Pap,  it  doesn't  settle  it."  The  boy's  voice,  thoJJgh 
sad,  was  unalterably  firm. 

A  stricken  figure  was  mam,  the  lamp  she  held  cast- 
ing unkind  revealment  upon  her  gaunt  frame  and 
wrinkled  face. 

"Geordie,  boy,  ain't  ye  going  to  leave  me  one  child? 
They's  all  gone  but  you." 

"It  was  their  right  to  go,  mam.  And  it  is  mine.  Bill 
went  when  he  wasn't  but  sixteen  and  he's  fairly  rich 
now.  Martha  and  Edy  wern't  in  the  city  a  year  when 
they  married  well  and  happily.  Sam  next.  Sam's 
turned  into  a  gentleman.  He's  found  libraries  and  lec- 
tures (free,  mam)  that  have  given  him  what  he  never 
could  have  got  here,  let  him  study  ever  so  hard.  Why 
should  I  be  the  only  one  to  stay,  sacrificing  every 
chance  a  man  hopes  for?" 

"Because  we  need  ye,"  confessed  pap  grudgingly. 
"And  what  hev  the  others,  when  all's  said  and  done  ? 
Jes'  wages.    Don't  one  of  'em  own  a  farm." 

"I^or  do  I.  You  and  mam  would  sell  to-morrow  if 
you  got  your  price.  And  you're  right.  It's  yours  to 
sell  or  keep.  I'm  not  blaming  you  one  mite,  not  in  any- 
thing. It's  things  are  wrong;  not  you.  There's  noth- 
ing here  but  work.  Of  course  there's  work  everywhere, 
but  there  are  returns,  too.  Here,  it's  just  work.  From 
sun-up  till  sleep-time,  it's  just  work." 

"And  what  is  it  for  me  ?"  demanded  pap  shakingly. 

"Your  choice,  for  one  thing.  No  one  '  makes  you 
stay.  You  came  here  of  your  own  will  and  bought, 
and  have  sta}ed  on  because  its  j'our  home.  Me,  I  just 
work  like  a  hired  man,  only  without  a  hired  man's 
wages.  And  I  haven't  any  more  to  say  about  the  place 
than  the  others  who  ran  away  from  it  the  first  chance 
they  got.  Which  is  right,  too ;  it's  their  home  as  much 
as  it's  mine.  But  they  took  their  freedom,  and  I  must, 
too.  I'm  going,  not  to  shirk  work,  but  to  find  the  best. 
This  isn't  work  here,  it's  slavery — I've  toiled  on  this 
farm  since  I  was  a  bo\"  of  not  more'n  six — fourteen 
years — and  not  a  penny  to  my  name !  I'd  be  mad  to 
keep  on  at  such  a  gait. 

"Sam  tells  me  that  my  muscle  alone,  even  without 
brains,  will  earn  me  two  dollars  a  day,  working  only 
eight  hours,  too,  instead  of  all  daylight.  Twelve  dol- 
lars a  week !  I  haven't  seen  twelve  dollars  of  my  own, 
all  in  a  lump,  in  as  manj-  as  twelve  years.  And  he  tells 
of  pictures,  of  beautiful  buildings,  of  books  and 
and  theaters.  Oh,  you  know  !  What's  the  use  of  say- 
ing more  ?    Only,  I'm  going." 

"Going  to  bed  and  going  to  quit  talking  foolishness!" 
quavered  pap  in  sudden  fury,  seizing  his  lamp  in  angr}', 
shaking  fingers.  "An'  I'm  going  to  quit  listening  to  it !" 

As  the  old  man  stamped  away,  Geordie  looked  plead- 
ingly at  his  mother  for  the  God-speed  of  a  kind  word. 

But  she  had  none  to  give. 

"Geordie,  we're  on  in  years — ye  can't,  boy.  How 
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class  ye  see  it  any  other  way?"  With 
weary  rebuke  in  her  tear-stained  face, 
she  turned  from  him  and  followed  pap 
up-stairs. 

The  next  morning  Geordie  was  gone. 

"And  all  ill-luck  go  with  him !"  cried 
pap,  frantic  with  the  responsibilities 
which  were  his  again. 

"Hesh,"  said  mam,  "the  boy  was  right. 
Ye  done  it,  too,  at  his  age,  pap." 

"Oh,  I  kin  git  along  without  him  all 
right !    I'll  show  ye." 

With  pathetic  effrontery  he  set  about 
ploughing  the  oW  orchard,  but  gave  up, 
beaten  for  the  time  being,  after  he  had 
made  but  three  circling  furrows.  Geordie 
would  have  stuck  to  it  till  sundown. 

"Geordie  done  his  sheer,"  admitted  the 
old  man,  coming  to  the  house  for  water- 
pails. 

"And  more,"  corroborated  the  old 
woman  wearily.  "I  ain't  trojnped  so  fur 
and  done  so  much  in  ages.  And  the 
loneliness!  pap,  the  awful  quiet  around 
the  place!"  She  threw  her  brown- 
checked  apron  over  her  head  and  rocked 
to  and  fro,  crying,  "How  could  he  act  so 
cruel!'' 

"Hesh,"  said  the  old  man  grimly  in  his 
turn.  "Geordie  only  done  what  he  had 
a  right  to  do.  I  knowed  it  all  along,  but 
never  let  on." 

"I  jes'  can't  stand  the  loneliness,  pap ! 
I  thought  mebbe  he'd  made  off  only  for 
the  day,  to  skeer  us.  But  his  things  is 
gone." 

"Gone !"  pap's  bent  shoulders  went 
lower.  He,  too,  had  been  hoping  against 
hope. 

By  noon  the  old  couple  were  ex- 
hausted, but  found  their  tasks  not  one 
tenth  done. 

"We'll  git  worked  in,"  promised  pap 
vaguely. 

"Or  worked  out,"  prophesied  mam. 
She  laid  her  knife  and  fork  down  on  the 
table  where  they  were  making  a  pre- 
tense of  eating  and  looked  drearily  at  her 
partner.  "Pap,  what  good  has  it  done  me 
to  raise  so  many  children?  Do  ye  know 
the  only  one  that's  left  to  me?  It's  the 
little  one  we  said  we'd  lost,  little  Pheby, 
buried  out  there  in  the  churchyard.  She's 
bin  around  me  all  day." 

"Now,  mam,"  protested  he,  his  head 
dropping  on  his  hand.  Then  in  a  furtive 
whisper  he  acknowledged,  "An'  she's  bin 
with  me — httle  Pheby — in  the  orchard, 
a-running  by  the  plow  the  way  she  used." 

"We:  got  one  left;!"'  Mam's  head  was 
under  the  checked  apron  again  and  she 
was  sobbing. 

"Don't  take  on,"  advised  the  old  man 
helplessly.  "Things  is  hard,  but  we've 
got  to  live  'em  through,  Geordie  or  no." 

"And  I  got  enough  to  do  without  cry- 
ing," she  said,  dragging  herself  up  and 
going  about  her  work.  For  the  first  time 
in  years  she  found  herself  forced  to 
gather  chips,  to  split  logs,  to  carry  them 
in,  to  hunt  the  eggs,  to  fetch  drinking- 
water  from  the  spring,  to  dig  potatoes — 
the  thousand  and  one  things  that  the 
tireless  Geordie  had  done  for  her,  and 
b«Ri'  done  so  incidentally  that  she  had 
hardly  been  aware  of  the  service.  "I 
never  give  him  credit,"  she  muttered. 
"Seem's  now  as  if  he  done  it  all.  The 
dear  Lord'U  have  to  see  me  through,  for 
I  can't'  git  on  alone,  jus'  nohow." 

The  afternoon  wore  itself  painfully 
away,  bringing  an  evening  that  was  still 
menaced  by  many  undone  chores. 

"I  must  rest  my  legs  a  spell  afore  I 
go  for  them  cows,"  grunted  pap,  sitting 
down  on  the  porch  step  to  light  his  pipe. 

"Now,  pap,  had  ye  better?  The  air's 
right  chill." 

"I  hope  I'll  ketch  my  death  and  git 
done  with  it !"  said  pap  hopelessly.  "Lie 
down,  you  Jip  I" 

"Jip's  bin  carrying  on  like  that  the  hull 
day,  so  lonesome  he's  crazy.  Every 
whistle  sets  him  streaking  down  the  road. 
And  he  comes  back  and  looks  in  my 
face  so  worried !" 

The  surface  composure  of  the  old  peo- 
ple was  here  broken  by  the  trivial  sound, 
borne  to  them  easily  on  the  still  air,  of 
the  in-coming  shriek  of  -  the  passenger 
train  at  the  far  distant  depot.  As  the 
dog  pricked  up  his  ears  and  lagged  rest- 
lessly to  the  gate,  pap's  face  worked,  and 
mam  broke  down  again.  •• 

"Ef  he  hadn't  of  took  his  clothes," 
she  said  chokingly,  "that's  the  train 
we'd  be  expecting  him  on.  And  I'd  be 
baking  pop-overs.  Ye  might  as  Well 
stay  to  home,  Jip,  for  our  Geordie  ain't 
coming — ho  more — no  more  !" 

Her  sobs  angered  the  old  man  and  he 
looked  at  her  reproachfully. 

"If  ye  won't  let  me  smoke  in  peace, 
mam,  I'll  go  after  them  pesky  cows." 

The  word  "cows"  appealed  very  sensi- 
bly to  Jip,  who  forthwith  nosed  through 
the  gate  and  sneaked  inconspicuously 
down  the  road,  intending  to  arrive  at  the 
pasture  first. 

"I've  quit,  pap,"  hurnbly  said  the  old 
woman,  wiping  her  eyes.  "Set  while  ye 
kin." 

,  She  sat  down  beside  him,  the  two  mak- 
ing a  pathetically  unlovely  picture  of  old 
age,  old  age  brought  about  less  by  years 
than  by  labor.  Their  tired  eyes  scanned 
the  scene  of  their  many  fertile  acres,  now 


so  trim  and  promising;  and  in  their 
minds  was  the  one  thought  of  how  sadly 
soon  those  acres  would  show  disastrous 
signs  of  missing  the  intelligent  young 
strength  which  had  kept  them  sternly  up 
to  productiveness. 

The  hearts  of  the  old  people  were 
storm-shaken,  surging  with  fancies  of  ex- 
quisite fineness,  a  fineness  of  which  they 
were  so  shyly  afraid  that  they  tried  to 
counteract  it  by  making  their  infrequent 
speeches  as  prosaic  as  possible. 

"I  ain't  washed  yit,"  suggested  mam 
once,  referring  to  garments,  not  to  her- 
self. 

Pap  understood  the  hint  and  writhed 
under  it. 

"I'll  git  the  water  ef  you  leave  me  be 
long  enough  to  ketch  breath,"  he  •  grum- 
bled. 

Since  the  well  had  run  temporarily 
dry,  the  washing-water  had  to  be  hauled 
in  barrels  from  the  creek,  another  task 
which  Geordie  had  squeezed  into  his 
overfull  day.  ,  ,  , 

The  pauses  lengthened  out  till  dusk 
finally  fell,  thre^ening  the  quick  ap- 
proach of  autumn's  dark.  Pap  then 
knocked  the  ashes  slowly  from  his  pipe 
preparatory  to  rising. 

"Well,  if  ever !  look  what  Jip's  done !" 
cried  mam  excitedly. 

Far  down  the  dim  road  Jip,  hoarse 
with  important  barkings,  was  piloting 
home  the  cows,  leaping  at  their  mouths' 
to  enforce  his  directions,  hurling  himself 
from  side  to  side,  sternly  keeping  them 
from  tardy  munchings  by  the  way. 

"Ain't  that  dog  the  beatingest?"  con- 
tinued mam.  admiringly. 

Pap's  jaw  dropped  as  if  with  fear, 
and  he  stirred  with  misgivings  so  un- 
canny as  to  be  superstitious. 

"Jip's  all-fired  smart,  but  he  can't  take 
take  down  the  three  bars  of  the  pasture 
gate,"  he  whispered  ominously. 

The  same  wild  thought  kept  both  of 
the  old  people  motionless  as  they  watched 
the  cattle  come  up  the  road,  heard  them 
tinklingly  pass  the  house  and  saw  them 
proceed  onward  to  the  barn. 

"Who  do  y'  s'pose  it  is?"  whispered 
mam,  whose  straining  eyes  were  on  the 
man  who  slowly  drove  the  cows,  who 
let  down  the  barn-yard  rails  and  clodded 
Red  Bess  in,  as  to  the  manner  born. 

"Geordie !"  gasped  pap. 

And  Geordie  it  was  who,  with  his 
caressing  hand  on  the  adoring  hound's 
head,  came  unhastily  to  tke  farm-house, 
through  the  gate  and  to  the  porch. 

Taking  his  hat  from  his  head,  he 
threw  it  to  its  habitual  hook  over  the 
bench  where  the  face-basin  and  soap  were 
kept,  then  leaned  erectly  again=t  a 
porch-post  and  looked  vvith  steady  grav- 
ity at  his  parents  who  as  yet  had  not 
given  him  a  word.  They  were  emotional- 
ly dumb. 

At  length: 

"I  got  to  the  city,"  said  Geordie  sim- 
ply. Elated  vision  rekindled  brightly  in 
bis  eyes,  thdugh  his  voice  was  dull  and 
colorless  with  renunciation.  "I  saw  the 
buildings — big,  hopeful  buildings — each 
one  maybe  holding  a  good  job  for  me; 
I  saw  the  busy  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  all  hurrying  happily  along 
the  road  I  want  so  much  to  go.  And  all 
getting  far,  far  ahead  of  me.  Perhaps 
I'll  never  catch  up ! 

"I  saw  the  trolleys  rushing  to  places 
I've  dreamed  of  day  and  night.  The 
jumbled  noises  made  me  feel  quiet  and 
strong  and  contented ;  me,  so  tired  and 
miserably  restless  in  the  stillness  here, 
and  I  knew  I  had  done  right  to  come. 
Right,  for  myself.  But  then  I  kept  think- 
ing of  you.  Of  you,  pap,  having  to  haul 
the  water  all  winter,  rheumatism  or  no ; 
of  you,  mam,  setting  only  two  places  at 
the  table  and  maybe  forgetting  now  and 
then,  and  setting  three  ;  so  I — so  I — well, 
I  whispered,  prayer-like,  to  my  Luck 
please  to  wait  for  me  awhile,  please,  and 
I  turned  my  back  on  it.  And  I  came 
back — home." 

At  that  mam  rose  and  threw  her  arms 
around,  not  Geordie,  but  the  post  nearest 
to  her,  hugging  it  convulsively,  the  glad 
tears  pouring  down  her  withered  face. 

"Geordie,  boy,  it  was  good  of  you. 
I'm  so  tired.  I'm  just  beat  out,  Geordie. 
It  was  good  of  you.  And  I  don't  know 
when  or  how,  but  the  Lord'll  surely  make 
this  up  to  you !" 

"But  I,"  said  pap,  emphatically,  but 
without  irreverence,  "I  who  ain't  got  His 
time  to  shilly-shally  around  in,  I'll  do 
something  to  once.  I'll  deed  the  farm 
over  to  ye,  Geordie,  soon  as  the  papers 
kin  be  writ.  It's  supper-time,  Geordie, 
and — and — bless  ye  !" 

Color  and  fire  leaped  back  into  the 
lads  eyes,  and  the  joy  of  labor,  not  its 
weariness,  gladdened  through  him.  The 
grim  acres  suddenly  seemed  to  dimple 
and  smile  at  him,  their  master,  their 
owner. 

"Why — why — "  he  stammered,  "maybe 
I  won't  have  to  go  traveling  for  my 
chance.  My  Luck,  she  did  more  than 
wait;  she  ran  ahead  of  me,  and  met  me 
—here!"  ; 

"It's  supper-time,"  choked  pap,  in- 
sistently. But  he  had  gripped  his  boy's 
hand  and  was  fiercely  shaking  it. 
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Miss   Selina   Lue   and   the  Soap-Box  Babies 


By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess 

Illustrated  by  Ruth  M.  Hallock 


CHAPTER  VI.  — A  Pin 
and  a  Proposal 

"Don't  you  know  every 
■woman's  heart  is  soft  to- 
wards courting  whether 
she's  in  it  or  not?" 

— Miss  Selina  Lue. ' 

I  0  O  D-M  O  R  N  I  N  G, 

Miss  Selina  Lue ! 
I  jest  run  in  to 
git  some  nutmeg,  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  a 
quart  of  kerosene  to 
make  up  some  apple-pies 
for  ]\Ir.  Kinney's  supper; 
he  do  love  'em  so." 

"There  never  was  such 
a  hand  as  you  fer  pies, 
Mis'  Kinney,  honey.    I  recommended  you  about  it  to 
Miss  Cynthie  not  a  week  ago.    I  told  her  I  would  git 
you  to  show  her  how  when  — " 

"Well,  we  was  a-talking  that  over  last  night,  me  and 
Mary  Ellen  Dobbs,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Kinney,  "and 
we  think  it  is  fine  fer  Miss  Cynthie  ter  marry  him, 
even  if  he  is  a  painter ;  'cause  when  pictures  is  dull  he 
can  git  signs  and  sich  to  do  to  keep  going.  When 
will  it  be,  Miss  Seliny  Lue?"  And  she  gathered  the 
bundles  in  one  arm  and  balanced  the  oil-can  in  the 
other  hand,  ready  to  hurry  on  to  her  home  as  soon  as 
she  had  extracted  the  morsel  of  news  that  she  had 
run  upon. 

"Why,  Mis'  Kinney,  I  never  heard — "  Miss  Selina 
Lue's  eyes  were  wide  with  astonishment. 

"Well,  I  think  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  disrespectful 
in  him  and  her  not  to  have  told  you,  him  a-living  in 
your  own  barn  and  she  so  appearing  to  be  loving  of 
you  all  the  time.  I  hate  to  think  she's  a  deceitful  girl, 
but  I  must  say  I  did  mistrust  that  flower-garden  hat 
when  I  seen  it  the  other 
day  go  by  with  Ethel' 
Maud  and  B  e  n  n  i  e 
Dobbs." 

"I  don't  know  what 
you  mean.  Mis'  Kinney, 
by  speaking  so  about 
Miss  Cynthie.  They  don't 
nothing  in  this  world 
hurt  me  like  hearing  one 
of  my  friends  make  light 
of  another."  And  Miss 
Selina  Lue's  Irish  eyes 
snapped. 

"Well,  I  jest  seen 
them  setting  in  the  door 
yesterday  when  you  was 
up  the  river  with  the 
Dobbses  and  they  was  as 
thick  as  two  peas  in  a 
pod,  her  a-laughing  and 
him  a-talking  fer  all  he 
were  worth.  You  may 
not  know  courting  when 
you  see  it.  Miss  Seliny 
Lue,  not  having  ever 
been  — " 

"Mis'  Kinney,  child, 
don't  you  know  every 
woman's  heart  is  soft  to- 
wards courting,  whether 
she's  in  it  or  not — and 
every  man's,  too,  for  that 
matter,  though  they  tries 
hard  to  hide  it?  It  ain't 
only  on  'count  of  my 
pitiful  history  with 
Adoniram  Millsaps  or 
your'n  with  Mr.  Kinney 
that  we  likes  to  watch 
the  doings  of  young 
folks  and  talk  'em  over 
— it's  horned  in  women 

to  hatch  out  and  hover  lovers'  matchings,  and  the 
clucking  over  'em  is  part  of  the  good  times  of  life.  I 
was  jest  a-saying  to — " 

"Miss  Seliny  Lue !"  screamed  Bennie  from  the 
Dobbs'  front  stoop.  "Come  quick,  come  quick ;  Ethel 
Maud's  caught  her  hair  in  the  grape-vine  and's  hang- 
ing by  it.    She  was  eating  'em!    j\Ia's  sick!" 

Miss  Selina  Lue  hurried  with  all  the  speed  possible 
to  the  relief  of  the  young  Absalom. 

When  she  returned  to  the  grocery  half  an  hour  later 
Miss  Selina  Lue  found  Miss  Cynthia  smiling  at  her 
from  the  back  door.  Miss  Cynthia's  approach  had  been 
guarded,  and  instead  of  coming  down  the  public  street, 
she  had  slipped  through  the  garden  and  the  chicken- 
yard.  Miss  Cynthia  risked  no  encounters  with  her 
erstwhile  victiHi,  and  her  movements  were  stealthy 
when  approaching  his  haunts. 

"Well,  if  that  ain't  plumb  ha'nt-like,  to  be  thinking 
about  you  and  then  turn  round  and  find  you  a-smiling 
at  me !"  exclaimed  Miss  Selina  Lue  delightedly.  "I 
was  skeered  you  was  clear  wore  out  with  your  snack 
of  store-keeping  and  baby-tending,  but  you  put  me  in 
mind  of  that  pink  morning-glory  there,  always  fresher 
and  fresher  every  sun-up." 

"And  you  are  the  sweet,  warm  sun  that  comes  every 
morning  to  cheer  up  the  little  morning-glory  that 
droops  until  she  'sees  you,"  answered  Miss  Cynthia 
with  a  smile.    "Are  you  rested  from  your  trip?" 

"That  I  am,  honey-bunch !  One  day's  tired  never 
lasts  me  overnight.  I  get  up  every  morning  feeling  like 
I  have  jest  been  cut  off  en  the  bolt.  You  see  I'm  all 
muscle  and  a  heap  of  it.  but  poor  ^lis'  Dobbs  has  to 
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lift  two  hundred  pounds  out  of  bed  every  day  before 
she  can  tell  how  she  feels.  But  she  enjoyed  the  trip 
mightily." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Miss  Cynthia,  as  she 
sat  down  on  her  favorite  place  on  the  steps,  with  a 
cautious  eye  looking  out  for  possible  invasion.  "Did  you 
have  a  good  time  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  we  did,"  answered  Miss  Selina  Lue 
happily.  "And  I'm  a-looking  fer  results  in  Mr.  Dobbs, 
too.  Course  that  kind  of  meeting  was  sorter  confusing 
to  me,  as  was  raised  under  the  quiet  of  the  Twin 
Creek  Circuit  religion.  The  drum  and  the  horn  and 
the  tammerine,  with  the  rocking  of  the  boat,  seemed 
a  mite  queer.  But  if  it  suits  some  folks  to  go  march- 
ing along  the  narrow  road  to  the  tune  of  a  brass  band, 
why  others  can  follow  to  their  salvation  quieter  by  a 
pipe  organ.  It's  the  right  direction  and  the  keeping 
going  that  counts,  to  my  mind.  Salvation  Army  is  a 
good  name  fer  them  devoted  people,  and  I  don't  hold 
it  agin  them  that  they  sung  hymns  to  some  dance- 
sounding  tunes." 

"You  are  not  one  bit  strait-laced,  Miss  Selina  Lue," 
said  Miss  Cynthia  with  an  appreciative  smile. 

"Dearie  me,  child,  thej''s  a  lot  of  trails  ter  Heaven, 
I  say.  But  who  do  you  think  we  saw  up  on  the  river 
road  a-horseback?  You  had  to  hurry  home  so  yester- 
day after  I  got  back  that  I  didn't  git  er  chanct  ter  tell 
you.  It  was  that  sweet  child.  Miss  Evelyn.  She 
jumped  offen  her  horse,  and  the  hired  man  in  top- 
boots,  what  was  riding  behind  her  to  keep  care,  held 
him  while  she  come  a-running  over  to  where  we  set  on 
the  bank  waiting  fer  the  down  boat.  She  were  jest  so 
glad  to  see  us  and  made  us  all  so  to  home,  with  laughing 
and  joking  with  Bennie  and  Ethel  Maud.  We  all  had 
a  good  time  fer  most  a  hour.  She  let  Bennie  ride  her 
horse  with  Ethel  ]\Iaud  on  in  front  of  the  man.  And 
Mary  Ellen  was  tickled  plump  to  death  with  her. 
Honey,  she  jest  downright  deserves  to  be  j^our  friend; 
she  is  so  nice  and  sochul.  It's  a  mighty  good  thing  to 
pass  one  friend  on  to  another  and  I  thank  you  right 


" '  Lands  alive,  if  there  ain't  Mis'  Tyne  and  the  whole  family  come  back ! ' 

here  fer  passing  that  child  ter  me,  and  I'm  going  to 
hold  her  to  me  tender." 

"Well,  I  know  it  gave  her  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
see  you.    I  wish  I  had  been  there." 

"We  all  wished  fer  you  and  we  told  her  all  the  news 
about  you.  Then  we  told  her  about  Mr.  Alan  and  the 
pictures,  and  I  invited  her  to  come  out  to-morrow 
evening  and  see  'em  and  have  Mr.  Alan  explain  'em  to 
her.  We  can  have  one  of  them  kinder  afternoon  par- 
ties fer  her.  I  thought  about  making  up  some  buckets 
of  lemonade  and  having  some  of  Mis'  Kinney's  apple- 
pies.  Won't  you  be  gla'd  to  see  her?"  Miss  Selina 
Lue's  delight  was  something  wonderful  to  behold  as 
she  unfolded  her  plan  to  the  paralyzed  young  woman 
beside  her. 

"What  did  she  say?"  Miss  Cynthia  at  last  managed 
to  ask. 

"She  said  she  would  be  delighted  to  come  and  she 
was  sure  you  would  be  glad  to  have  her.  And,  Miss 
Cynthie,  what  do  you  think?  She  knows  Mr.  Alan — 
got  'quainted  with  him  somewhere  last  winter.  Now 
won't  he  be  pleased  to  meet  a  old  friend?  Maybe 
she'll  invite  him  to  a  party  over  to  her  house.  I  am 
so  afraid  he  gits  lonely  sometimes  with  jest  us." 

"I  am  sure  she  will  be — kind  to  him,"  answered  Miss 
Cynthia  with  great  self-control.  Evelyn's  merciless 
badinage  already  sounded  in  her  ears.  Why,  oh  why, 
had-  she  withheld  that  information  about  the  lair  of 
the  lion  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  thirteenth? 

"I  know  she  will,  too,"  IMiss  Selina  Lue  broke  in 
on  her  criminations  of  herself.  "  'cause  we  all  give  him 
sich  a  good  name.  Mr.  Dobbs  was  some  mortified  at 
first  and  got  red  and  couldn't  hardly  answer  when 


spoke  to,  but  he  forgot  hisself  when  we  was  a-talking 
about  Mr.  Alan,  and  he  told  her  how  high  thought  of 
he  is  among  the  men  up  here,  always  ready  to  sit  by 
the  front  doors  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  them  of  an 
evening.  He  said  if  he  was  to  run  for  sheriff  he 
would  git  the  bluff  votes  to  a  man,  and  he  would, 
too !" 

"Then  what  did  she  say?"  Miss  Cynthia  was  fever- 
ishly eager  to  get  at  the  attitude  of  her  friend  on  the 
discovery  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  hunted  one. 

"Well,  let's  see.  Oh,  she  asked  if  you  saw  him  much 
and  I  told  her,  yes,  indeed,  I  had  left  3'ou  home  with 
him  to  tend  the  store  and  mind  the  babies.  She  said 
she  was  real  pleased,  'cause  she  was  sure  you  enjoyed 
each  other's  company —  Whatever  is  the  matter, 
honey?"  Miss  Selina  Lue's  exclamation  of  solicitude 
was  caused  by  an  expression  of  consternation  on  Miss 
Cynthia's  face  which  was  in  turn  caused  by  the  sight 
of  the  artist  coming  from  around  the  corner  of  the 
barn.  Miss  Selina  Lue  was  unconscious  of  his  ap- 
proach ;  so  if  Miss  Cynthia  acted,  she  must  act  quick- 
ly. Grasping  the  bow  at  the  back  of  her  waist,  she 
gasped,  "A  pin !"  and  vanished  toward  the  rear  of  the 
grocery. 

"In  my  cushion,  child,"  called  Miss  Selina  Lue,  who 
thought  a  catastrophe  threatened,  and  she  turned  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  was  coming  up  the  street 
with  a  tin  bucket  in  his  hand,  evidently  in  quest  of 
some  sort  of  provender.  His  errand  attended  to.  Miss 
Selina  Lue  started  back  to  the  aid  of  Miss  Cynthia, 
when  she  was  arrested  by  Mr.  Alan's  remark  that  he 
had  thought  he  had  seen  some  one  sitting  on  the  steps 
with  her.  j\Iiss  Selina  Lue's  sense  of  propriety  forbade 
any  mention  of  Miss  Cynthia  and  the  pin,  so  she  seated 
herself  on  the  steps  to  await  that  lady's  reappearance. 

"Was  you  sick  last  night?"  she  inquired  interested^, 
ignoring  his  remark.  "I  seen  your  light  burning  pretty 
late  and  I  hunted  up  the  peppermint  and  camphire 
bottles  before  I  went  to  bed,  for  I  kinder  looked  fer 
you  to  be  took  down  with  a  spell  of  colic.    Seems  as  if 

raw  potatoes  might  swell  in 
the  stomik.  I  am  sorry 
Miss  Cynthie's  cooking  didn't 
turn  out  better,  but  of  course 
she  meant  it  for  the  best. 
Cooking  don't  always  come  to 
a  woman  young  in  life;  it  has 
to  be  sorter  lived  to  by  ex- 
perience." Miss  Selina  Lue 
spoke  in  an  ordinary  tone  of 
voice,  for  she  was  under  the 
impression  that  Miss  Cynthia 
had  retired  to  the  little  bed- 
room, and  she  could  see  that 
the  door  was  shut.  In  reality 
the  culprit  was  seated  on  a 
box  of  cans  behind  the  mo- 
lasses-barrel, well  within  range 
of  the  conversation. 

"Why,   Miss   Selina  Lue,  I 
thought  it  was  an  uncommon- 
ly fine  dinner.    I  am  sure;  it 
was  sweet  of  her  to  bother 
about   me   at   all,"  answered 
the  victim  loyally.    Miss  Cyn- 
thia's heart  gave  a  funny  lit- 
tle start  and  then  glowed  in 
an  inexplicable  way;  she  had 
expected   something  different 
from  him,  perhaps.     The  sit- 
uation was  one  that  might  have 
been  treated  humorously, 
"^jj^^       "Mr.  Alan,  I  am  afraid 
it  was  Miss  Cynthie  you 
]  was   tasting   instead  of 
■  the    dinner,    'cause  the 
looks  of  what  was  in  the 
dish   and   hid   away  in 
the  frying-pan  under  the 
stove    was    enough  fer 
me.    Bless  her  heart !  I 
don't    guess    there  was 
any  dog  handy  you  could 
have  throwed  it  to,  so  you  had  to  eat  it  up  to  save  her 
feelings." 

"Well,  my  feelings  were  those  of  gratitude,  I  can 
assure  you,  Miss  Selina  Lue,  and  if  you  ever  want  to 
go  away  again,  just  leave  the  babies  and  me  in  the 
same  hands ;  we  like  them,  those  hands." 

"That's  just  like  your  good  feelings,  Mr.  Alan.  We 
was  a-telling  Miss  Evelyn  Branch  about  how  you  was 
friendly  to  every  man,  woman,  child,  dog  and  baby  on 
the  bluff." 

"Everybody  has  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  feel  like 
I  had  lived  on  the  bluff  all  my  life,"  answered  Mr. 
Alan  with  positive  emotion  in  his  voice. 

"We  all  wish  you  could  settle  right  down  here  with 
us  for  life.  Of  course  we  won't  ever  have  money 
enough  to  make  the  picture  trade  brisk,  but  Mr.  Jim 
Peters  was  a-saying  the  other  night  he  most  knew  he 
could  git  you  a  job  with  the  'lectric  company  to  help 
out.  You  would  have  all  our  recommends  fer  any- 
thing you  wanted  to  git." 

"Miss  Selina  Lue,"  Mr.  Alan's  voice  was  _  low  and 
very  gentle,  "I  may  ask  your  recommendation  some 
day  about  something — I — want — very  much.  I — I  am 
—afraid—" 

"Law,  Mr.  Alan,  don't  feel  that  way  about  Miss 
Cynthie !  She  ain't  nothing  but  a  mite  shy  of  you,  and 
I  ain't  got  a  bit  of  doubt  that  she's  jest  a-waiting  fer 
you  to  pop  the  question.  For  my  part  I  always  held 
with  a  little  waiting  in  girls.  Minds  made  up  too 
quick  are  mighty  apt  to  unmake,  same  as  a  garmint 
sewed  with  a-  red-hot  needle  and  a  burning  thread  is 
liable  to  come  to  pieces." 

[continued  on  p.\ge  31] 
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Our   Puzzle  School 

Conducted  by  Sam  Loyd 


PUZZLES  should  be  considered  and 
treated  from  an  educational  stand- 
point for  the  reason  that  they  con- 
stitute a  species  of  mental  gymnastics 
which  sharpen  the  wits,  clear  fog  and 
cobwebs  from  the  brain  and  school  the 
mind  to  concentrate  properly.  Compara- 
tively but  few  people  know  how  to  think 
properly.  As  a  school  for  mechanical  in- 
genuity, for  stirring  up  the  gray  matter 
in  the  brain,  puzzle-practice  stands  unique 
and  alone. 

See  how  the  average  boy,  who  abhors 
square  root  or  algebra,  will  find  delight 
in  working  out  puzzles  which  involve 
identically  the  same  principles.  Millions 
of  earnest  students  who  would  really 
have  loved  to  learn,  have  been  abandoned 
as  incorrigible  blockheads,  because  those 
who  had  charge  of  their  education  did 
not  know  how  to  interest  them  in  their 
studies.  An  aversion  to  figures  and  a 
desire  to  forget  all  about  mathematics  as 
soon  as  one  leaves  school  is  almost  uni- 
versal, and  yet,  if  the  subject  had  been 
taught  in  a  more  congenial  way,  the 
mathematical  and  inventive  bumps  might 
have  developed  in  a  way  to  astonish  the 
family  phrenologist. 

Scores  of  noted  scientists,  like  Tyndall, 
Huxley,  Humboldt,  Darwin,  Edison,  Ba- 
con, Euler,  Herschell,  Proctor  and  others, 
were  pronounced  puzzHsts  in  their  early 
days,  so,  upon  the  axiom  that  "the  bend 
of  the  twig  imparts  the  incline  to  the 
tree,"  it  is  safe  to  say  that  their  early 
puzzle  training  gave  the  bent  to  their 
minds  which  later  inclined  them  to  grap- 
ple with  problems  of  greater  magnitude. 

H  parents  desire  their  children  to  be 
bright  and  companionable,  let  them  study 
puzzles,  tricks,  rebuses,  conundrums  and 
the  like.  There  are  no  stupids  in  the 
world  of  puzzledom,  but  if  you  go  outside 
of  the  ranks  and  propose  a  simple  query 
which  the  trained  puzzlist  would  solve  in 
a  flash,  its  advantages  will  be  forced  upon 

}'OU. 

Note  the  worried  expression  on  your 
friend's  face  if  you  ask  him  to  define  the 
relationship  of  the  man  who,  apostro- 
phizing a  portrait,  exclaimed,  "Brothers 
and  sisters  have  I  none,  yet  that  man's 
father  was  my  father's  son."  Or  the 
equally  bewildering  assertion  of  the 
young  society  lady :  "That  gentleman's 
mother  is  my  mother's  mother-in-law." 

I  have  noticed  that  successful  men  are 
correct  and  apt  at  mental  arithmetic, 
whereas  the  average  mortal  is  sadly  be- 
wildered by  propositions  which  require  a 
little  thought  to  aid  the  pencil  and  paper. 

Some  problems  are  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  a  certain  rhythmical  jingle,  which 
may  be  likened  to  the  confusing  noise  of 
a  boiler-shop,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
deacon's  wife,  who  was  a  very  cautious 
and  calculating  woman,  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  little  venture  in  the  poultry  line, 
she  asked  the  good  deacon :  "Now  if  ten 
henpens  cost  ten  pence,  and  ten  hens 
and  one  henpen  cost  ten  pence,  what  will 
ten  hens  without  any  henpens  cost?"  It 
is  also  related  how  she  questioned  the 
statement  of  their  son  regarding  the 
prowess  of  the  family  cat.  She  asked : 
"Now,  Tommy,  if  it  takes  seven  cats 
seven  minutes  to  kill  seven  rats,  how 
many  cats  would  it  take  to  kill  a  hundred 
rats  in  fifty  minutes  ?" 

Even  the  popular  "snares  for  the 
tongue,"  like  the  historical  story  of  Peter 
Piper  and  his  many  pecks  of  pickled  pep- 
pers, may  be  utilized  to  sharpen  the  wits 
and  cure  hesitancy  of  speech.  Here  are 
a  few  tongue-twisters : 

Six  thick  thistle  sticks. 

Flesh  of  freshlv  fried  flying  fish. 

The  sea  ceaseth  and  it  sufficeth  us. 

High  roller,  low  roller,  rower. 

Gaze  on  the  gray  brigade. 

Strange  strategic  statistics. 

Give  Grimes  Jim's  gilt  gig  whip. 

She  says  she  sells  sea  shells. 

A  cup  of  coffee  in  a  copper  coffee-pot. 

Say,  should  such  a  shapely  sash  shabby 
stitches  show? 

Sarah  in  a  shawl  shoveled  soft  snow 

Softl}'. 

Smith's  Spirit  fiask  split  Philip's  sixth 
sister's  fifth  squirrel's  ■  skull. 

A  box  of  mixed  biscuits,  a  mixed  bis- 
cuit box. 

Strict,  strong  Stephen  Stringer  snarled 
slickly  six  sickly,  silky  snakes. 

Swan  swam  over  the  sea.  Swim,  swan, 
swim.  Swan  swam  back  again.  Well 
swum,  swan. 

It  is  a_  shame,  Sam  ;  these  are  the  same, 
Sam,  'Tis  all  a  shame,  Sam,  and  a  shame 
it  is  to  sham  so,  Sam. 

A  glowing  gleam  growing  green. 

A  bleak  breeze  blighted  the  bright 
broom  blossoms. 

Susan  shines  shoes  and  socks;  socks 
and  shoes  shines  Susan.  She  ceaseth 
shining  shoes  and  socks,  for  shoes  and 
socks  shock  Susan. 


Young  people  take  delight  in  puzzles 
which  employ  pennies,  buttons,  scissors, 
strings,  matches,  pencils  or  such  things 
as  pertain  to  the  household,  and  any  one 
with  a  good  repertoire  wins  their  hearts. 
In  fact,  one  clever  trick,  as  a  stock  in 
trade,  with  the  happy  faculty  of  show- 
ing it  off  to  good  advantage,  is  quite  an 
accomplishment,  and  will  make  a  fellow 
popular  and  pass  as  a  genius  for  a  whole 
lifetime. 

There  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  orig- 
inal puzzles,  and  a  good  one  will  com- 
mand almost  any  price  for  advertising 
purposes. 

No  better  elementary  puzzle  could  be 
shown  than  the  following  illustration  of 
the  famous  Magic  Square : 


Change  the  positions  of  the  nine  num- 
bers, and  arrange  them  so  as  to  add  up 
the  same  amount  in  eight  different  di- 
rections. A  second  puzzle  is  to  take  away 
eight  of  the  matches  which  form  the  nine 
squares,  so  that  there  will  be  but  two 
squares  left. 

A  Charade 

I  needed  three  and  four. 
And  started  for  the  door. 
Thinking  I  would  go  for  a  three,  four 

and  live. 
I  had  not  gone  a  square, 
When  by  chance  I  total  there. 
By  which  I  mean,  you  know,  my  one,  two, 

three,  four,  five. 

The  Cashier's  Problem 

Any  bank  cashier  could  tell  some  in- 
teresting experiences  w^hich  occur  to  en- 
liven the  routine  of  oVdinarjf  business, 
and  of  some  pretty  problems  of  a  very' 
puzzling  nature.  What  would  yoii  do, 
for  instance,  when  an  old  gent,  who,  like 


the  majority  of  mortals,  is  averse  to  fig- 
uring, pushes  in  a  check  for  two  hundred 
dollars  and  says,  "Give  me  some  one- 
dollar  bills,  ten  times  as  many  twos  and 
the  balance  in  fives !"  I  say,  what  would 
you  do? 

Concealed  Geography 

In  the  following  sentences  the  nime  of 
some  town  or  country  is  concealed  be- 
tween two  words.  The  answer  to  the 
first  one  is  "Constantinople."  Now,  see 
if  you  can  guess  the  others. 

1.  There  is  one  thing  you  should  be 
constant  in — O,  plebeian  ! 

2.  The  empress  regent  thinks  she  is  a 
Maria  Theresa. 

3.  Old  wine,  old  books,  old  friends  are 
the  best. 

4.  Jump  on,  are  you  all  on,  don't  for- 
get the  baby. 

5.  He  used  a  new  preparation  for  his 
teeth. 

6.  They  say  that  our  small  dog  is 
dead. 

7.  I  galloped  to  Lynn  and  met  Zechar- 
iah  galloping  back. 

8.  Lord  Bacon  was  a  great  thinker 
many  years  ago. 

9.  King  Alfred,  in  burgher  cloths, 
burnt  the  cakes. 

10.  O,  mighty  Tiber,  gently  flowing  to 
the  sea ! 

11.  No  knowledge,  no  attainments,  can 
take  the  place  of  goodness. 

12.  The  crown  prince  can  even  balk  a 
Napoleon. 

13.  The  amber  lining  of  her  coat  was 
all  faded. 

Fifty  prizes  of  puzzle  books  will  be 
awarded  to  those  sending  the  best  an- 
swers to  the  puzzles.  Address  answers 
to  Sam  Loyd,  Box  826,  New  York  City. 


A  New  Year's 
Message 

[continued  from  p.\ge  20] 


they  carried  all  the  seeds  and  strewed 
them  far  and  wide.  But  again  when  the 
Master  came  He  could  not  find  the  flow- 
ers He  loved  best  of  all,  and  He  saia, 
"Where  are  those,  my  sweetest  flowers?" 
And  the  Prairie  cried  sorrowfully,  "Oh, 
Master,  I  cannot  keep  the  flowers,  for 
the  winds  sweep  fiercely  and  the  sun  beats 
upon  my  breast,  and  they  wither  up  and 
fly  away.  Then  the  Master  spoke  to  the 
lightning,  and  with  one  swift  blow  the 
lightning  cleft  the  Prairie  to  the  heart. 
And  the  Prairie  rocked  and  groaned  in 
agony,  and  for  many  a  day  moaned  bit- 
terly over  its  black,  jagged,  gaping  wound. 
But  the  Little  Swan  poured  its  waters 
through  the  cleft  and  carried  down  a  deep 
black  mold  and  once  more  the  birds  carried 
seeds  and-  strewed  them  in  the  canyon. 
After  a  long  time  the  rough  rocks  were 
decked  out  with  soft  mosses  and  trailing 
vines,  and  all  the  nooks  were  hung  with 
clematis  and  columbine,  and  great  elms 
lifted  their  huge  tops  high  up  into  the 
sunlight,  and  down  about  their  feet  clus- 
tered the  low  cedars  and  hemlocks  and 
balsams,  and  everywhere  the  violets  and 
wind-flower  and  maiden  hair  grew  and 
bloomed  till  the  canyon  became  the 
Master's  place  for  rest  and  peace  and 
joy. 

Let  God  remake  you.  Let  the  Master 
have  a  share  if  you  would  make  the  most 
of  yourself  and  your  life  be  adorned  with 
love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  self-control. 
Some  of  these  bloom  in  the  open,  yet 
never  with  so  rich  a  bloom  or  so  sweet 
a  fragrance  as  in  the  canyon. 

Finally,  then,  you  will  want  to  make 
the  most  of  yourself 

As  You  Hope  to  Be 

Have  an  ideal.  You  have  thought  of 
this  before,  but  have  you  done  anything 
about  it?  Only  the  definite  ideal  is  help- 
ful. Choose  your  hero.  Look  to  some 
goal.  Why  not  now,  in  1910,  at  the 
threshold  of  the  New  Year?  Be  very 
sure  that  your  aim  is  the  highest — some- 
thing above  you,  something  that  calls  for 
your  courage,  your  self-reliance,  your 
manliness  and  some  noble  endeavor 
which  'will  exalt  and  complete  yovtr 
being. 

Many  try  to  make  use  of  what  comes 
to  them.  A  host  labor  incessantly,  and 
yet  life  may  seem  to  them  an  insipid 
thing  with  its  every-day  perplexities  and 
burdens  and  only  an  occasional  pleasure. 
The  failure  is  the  absence  of  a  worthy 
ideal — and  that  ideal  is  the  message  I 
desire  to  bring  to  you  for  the  New  Year 
— the  ideal  of  service  for  Christ,  for  our 
fellow-men  and  for  heaven ;  for  it  is 
this  high  resolve  which  will  reward  de- 
votion, which  will  ennoble  opportunity, 
which  will  sweeten  toil  and  fulfill  the 
purpose  and  the  hope  for  which  we  live. 

Riddle  Bee 

A SPLENDID  game  for  a  winter-night's 
party  is  a  Riddle  Bee.  To  prepare 
for  it,  the  entertainer  gathers  up  in  ad- 
vance of  the  party  all  the  conundrums, 
old  and  new,  which  she  can  collect  and 
makes  a  list  of  them.  Old  favorites,  such 
as  "How  many  P's  in  a  pint?"  or  the 
historic  nursery  catch  about  the  pump- 
handle,  are  quite  as  good  as  the  most 
recent  riddles  for  the  purposes  of  the 
game,  though  a  new  one  that  no  one 
has  heard  as  yet  adds  to  the  evening's 
fun. 

To  play  the  game,  the  company  is 
ranged  in  a  row  as  if  for  an  old-fashioned 
spelling  bee. 

The  hostess  is  teacher  and  propounds 
the  riddles  to  be  answered  instead  of 
giving  words  to  be  spelled.  Those  who 
answer  correctly  go  up,  and  those  who 
fail  go  down,  and  the  person  who  stands 
"at  the  head  of  the  class"  when  the  list 
of  conundrums  is  exhausted  wins  the 
game. 


Stag  Tag 


FOR  this  merry  romp,  two  short  dowel 
rods  or  stocks  are  decorated  with 
"shoo-shoos"  of  shredded  tissue  paper. 
The  player  who  becomes  "It"  takes  one 
wand  in  each  hand  and  thus  armed  sal- 
lies forth  to  capture  other  players.  This 
is  done  by  tagging  them  lightly  with  one 
or  the  other  of  the  wands.  As  soon  as 
any  player  has  been  tagged  he  joins  hands 
with  the  person  tagging  him  and  takes 
one  of  the  shoo-shoos  in  the  unoccupied 
hand. 

A  third  person  tagged  by  either  of 
these  two  joins  hands  in  the  same  way 
and  so  the  fun  continues  until  a  long 
unwieldly  line  is  working  its  way  around 
the  room  in  pursuit  of  one  nimble  player, 
bent  on  giving  his  pursuers  a  merry 
dance  for  it. 


Catalog 


To  Our  Readers 


Write  For 
This  Book 
To-Day 

It  shows  how  you  can  get 
the  things  you  want  without 
spending  one  penny. 


Farm  and  Fireside's  Premium  Cata- 
logue is  the  most  elaborate  gift  book  that 
has  ever  been  issued  by  any  paper.  It  is  for 
Farm  and  Fireside  readers  only. 

You  Will  Enjoy  It 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  Pre- 
mium Catalogue  is  a  handsome 
and  delightful  book  in  itself.  It 
is  a  symposium  of  the  handsom- 
est and  most  fashionable  articles 
for  the  home.  Every  member  of 
the  family  will  enjoy  reading 
and  looking  at  the  dozens  of 
superb  photographs. 

To  Obtain 
Farm  and  Fireside's 
Premium  Catalogue 

Mail  the  Coupon  below 
to-day,  or  ask  for  it  on 
a  postal  or  a  letter. 

The  reason  you  can  obtain 
without  cost  all  these  beautiful 
and  interesting  articles  described 
and  pictured  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side's Premium  Catalogue  is  this: 
We  want  to  reward  our  readers 
for  telling  their  friends  about 
Farm  and  Fireside.  We  will 
reward  you  handsomely  for  doing 
Farm  and  Fireside  a  little  favor. 

Do    Not  Delay 

To  make  sure  of  getting  a  cat- 
alogue you  should  write  at  once 
using  the  coupon  below.  The 
demand  will  be  large,  and  every 
reader  who  gets  one  will  want 
another.  Remember,  the  Pre- 
mium Catalogue  does  not  cost 
you  one  penny.  A  postal-card 
or  a  letter  will  bring  it. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY 
REQUEST  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Farm  and  Fireside  Premium  Catalogue 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  at  once  a 
copy  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  Premium 
Catalogue  without  cost  to  me. 

My  Name  is  •  

My  Address  is  

F.  F, -1-10-10. 
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KODAK 

MEANS  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH 
THE    BOTHER    LEFT  OUT. 

Catalogue  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
382  State  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


odaks  and  Supplies 


A  full  line  of  Photographic  Goods  always  in 
stock.  Developing  and  printing  for  the  ama- 
teur. Careful  attention  to  all  mail  orders. 
Catalog  and  Discount  Sheet  free. 

Sweet,  Wallach  &  Co.,  74  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Riaeh  Agents  Wanted 

^in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iQio  bicycle.    IVrite  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed ^tft  *^ 

1910  Models  ^ItftO^^g 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1908  &  1909  Models  tt19 
aU  of  best  makes  ^  #  ««»  ^  1^ 

laO  Second  -  Hand  Whaela 

All  makes  and  models,  A  ^  -  A  f% 
[good  as  new   9^    *'*  V<f 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
"We  Ship  on  Approval  -wuhimt  a 

Xent  deposit,  pay   the    freight     and  allow 

TEN  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL.  ^ 

TIRE^,  coaster   bruke    rear  wheels, 
lamps,  sundries,  half  u.^i'td  jyrice^^.    l>o  not  buy 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.    "Write  note. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  A  83.  Chicago 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  Itmiriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  <.t  hair  falling. 
50e.  and  gl.oo  at  Druggists. 


I  Rpanrifiil  Sionpl  Rino  f'Oia    Filled  lUc 

I  Beannroi  signet  King  ^.^^^      i^jtiaj  Hand 

Engraved  Free.  "Warranted  3  years.  Sent 
by  return  mail .    V.INCE  CO.,  48  W  B'way,  N.  Y. 


AT  E  N  TS 


BEOTJBED  OR  FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free  report  as  to  patentabiUty.    Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVA>S  &  CO.,  WASlII>(;TO?.',  B.  C. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 

LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 

we  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
salary.   Send  for  beautiful  prospectus,  mailed  FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL.  Dept.  25,  Chicago.  Ml. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

35  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL 

Handsome,  cheaper  than 
wood,  more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  un- 
til you  get  our  free  catalog. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
427  North  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind 

Um  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
BOX41 4  Winchester,  Ind. 


Bargain  Clubs 

A  Wonderful  Chance  to  Get 
Farm  Papers  at  Reduced  Rates 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing papers  for  only  50  Cents.  They 
may  go  to  one  or  separate  addresses. 


Any  One 

With 
Farm  and 
Fireside 


50 


CENTS 


Paris  Modes  (with  pattern) 
Woman's  World 
Poultry  Keeper 
Green's  Fruit  Grower 
Missouri  Valley  Fanner 
Up-to-Date  Fanning 
Successful  Fiinning 
Farm  Poultry 
Southern  Planter 
The  Housewife 
Farmer's  Voice 
Farm  Life 

The  1910  Baby  Calendar  will 
be  included  in  each  order  if 
sent  before  January  31st. 

Send  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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Our  Girls  at  Home 


The  Unkind  Letter 

C\HE  connecting  door 
was  just  ajar  and  the 
muffled  sounds  of 
half-stifled  sobs 
reached  the  mother's 
ear  in  the  kitchen. 

The  shades  of  eve- 
ning had  drawn  a  filmy 
curtain  over  the  win- 
dows of  the  sitting- 
room,  wherein  there 
sat  a  dimpled  little  sixteen-year-old  las- 
sie with  face  buried  in  the  bend  of  a  soft 
white  arm  resting  on  her  writing-table, 
sobbing  out  her  grief. 

"What's  troubling  my  little  girl?"  and 
there  was  anxious  solicitation  in  the 
quiet  voice  of  the  mother  as  she  lay  her 
hand  gently  on  the  bowed  head  and 
stroked  with  loving  tenderness  the  wavy 
mass  of  brown  tresses.  "There,  there, 
dearie !"  and  there  was  a  soothing  calm 
in  the  mother's  voice ;  the  heart-healing 
balm  that  we  all  of  us,  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether, have  known  sometime. 

"I'm — I'm  just  so  mad  I  can't  talk 
about  it!     It  was  just  horrid  of  her!" 

"Why,  girlie!  This  isn't  like  you  one 
bit.  Surely  this  isn't  my  sweet-tempered 
little  girlie !  She  doesn't  act  nor  talk 
like  this,"  and  mother's  loving  lips  are 
kissing  away  the  fretful  tears  of  girlish 
passion. 

"I'rn  sorry,  mama,  dear.  But  I'm  not 
cross  with  you.  It's  Carrie — she  told 
Fred  that  I  bragged  that  I  could 

take  him  away  from  her — just  ,~  

because  I  went  with  him  to  that 
social  while  she  was  away  visit- 
ing. I  never  will  speak  to  her 
again  !" 

"Are  y  o  u  sure — real  sure, 
girlie,  that  she  said  all  this? 
You  and  Carrie  have  been  such 
loving  comrades  all  your  lives 
that — why,  I  just  can't  think  it 
of  her!    \Y\\o  told  you,  dear?" 

■'Mabel  told  me,  and  she  was 
so  sorry  for  me  that  she  could 
have  cried.  She  likes  Fred  her- 
self, but  she  wouldn't  be  so 
mean  as  to  talk  that  way  about  anybody, 
she  said ;  even  if  Fred  did  like  them 
better." 

"So!  Mabel  told  you?  Well,  now, 
dearie,  j-ou  know  that  sometimes  Mabel 
— makes  mistakes." 

"Oh,  but,  mama,  this  is  true.  Mabel 
said  she  would  face  her  in  it  if  I  wanted 
her  to.  Oh,  but  I'm  going  to  write  Carrie 
a  letter  that  will  make  her  ears  burn.  I'll 
just  tell  her  what  I  think  of  her  for  say- 
ing such  awful  things  about  me." 

"All  right,  dearie,"  and  a  knowing 
smile  passed  over  the  mother's  face  as 
she  stooped  to  place  her  arms  about  her 
daughter's  shoulder,  "and  now  is  the  time 
to  write  it ;  now,  while  you  are  in  the 
mood  and  can  unburden  your  whole 
heart  and  mind  in  the  letter." 

The  girlish  head  was  raised,  and  ques- 
tioning eyes  sought  her  mother's  face  to 
learn  if  she  really  meant  it. 

"Yes,  dearie,  I  am  in  earnest. "  I  will 
leave  j-ou  so  3'ou  may  write  it  now. 
When  you  have  finished,  bring  it  to  me, 
and  I  will  see  that  it  is  delivered  to  the 
proper  person." 

And  such  a  letter  as 
Bess  forthwith  wrote  to 
Carrie !  It  was  of  a  tem- 
per and  tone  sufficient  to 
make  the  angels  weep. 

The  letter  written,  the 
envelope  addressed,  she 
carried  it  to  her  mother ; 
a  smile  on  her  face  and  a 
satisfaction  in  her  heart 
that  she  had  wrought  so 
well.  She  had  said  some 
bitter  things  that  would 
burn  deep  into  the  sensi- 
tive mind  of  her  old-time 
school  friend. 

"And  now,  dearie,  you 
feel  better,  don't  you,  since 
you  have  relieved  your 
mind  of  its  anger?  Go  for 
a  walk  now  and  leave  the 
letter  with  me ;  I  will  at- 
tend to  it." 

Two  days  later  Bess 
learned    through  another 
friend  how  Mabel  had  de- 
liberately told  her  a  falsehood  of  Carrie, 
and  another  of  her  to  Carrie,  and  all  for 
one  purpose — to  embitter  the  friends;  with 
the  hope  that  Fred  would  desert  them 
both  in  their  quarrel,  and  afterward  trans- 
fer his  attentions  to  her.    Then  it  was  a 
sad-eyed  little  girl  indeed  that  came  to 
lay  her  head  on  her  mother's  lap. 

"Oh,  mama,  mama !  Carrie  will  hate 
me  now  !  There  was  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  what  Mabel  told  me,  and — and  I  went 
and  wrote  that  awful,  horrid  letter,  "Girlie, 


did  you  think  that  I  had  you  write  that 
letter  to  send  to  Carrie?  I  had  you 
write  it-  simply  to  cleanse  your  soul  of 
anger.  I  said  I  would  deliver  it  to 
the  proper  person,  and  I  did — to  your 
father,  and — after  he  had  laughed  a  bit 
and  said  that  you  were  "so  like  your  own 
dear  mama' — he  burned  it.  And  now  re- 
member this,  Bess,  that  unkind  letters 
are  always  only  to  be  written,  but  never, 
never  to  be  sent  to  whom  they  are 
written."  "Oh,  you  dear,  sweet  mama, 
you've  taught  me  a  lesson  that  I  never 
will  forget — and  I'll  never,  never  write 
another  unkind  letter  to  any  one,  no  mat- 
ter how  vexed  I  may  be!" 

Hand-Made  Buttons 

VT  ow  that  buttons  are  so  fashionable, 
■^^  every  girl  who  cares  for  distinctive- 
ness in  dress  will  want  to  trim  her  new 
suit  with  the  newest  style  button.  Of 
course,  like  all  good  things,  the  new  but- 
tons are  more  or  less  expensive,  but  the 
clever  girl  need  not  worry,  because  she 
can  easily  make  some  for  herself  from 
the  three  designs  given  below. 

The  first  one  is  a  broadcloth-covered 
button,  ornamented  with  parallel  lines  of 
narrow  soutache  braid. 

No.  2  shows  a  small  button  with  two 
single  knots  interlaced  at  the  center  and 
pulled  tightl}^  together.  The  illustration 
here  given  is  self-e.xplanatory. 

No.  3  is  a  broadcloth-covered  button 
ornamented  with  a  simple  spiral  of  sou- 


Talks  on  Vocal  Culture 

Part  IV. 
By  Benjamin  Schwering 

TN  THIS  article  we  will  take  up  the  vow- 
els, long  "I''  pronounced  as  in  "fine," 
and  long  "00,"  pronounced  as  in  "tool." 

The  vowel  sound  "I,"  is  formed  of  the 
two  sounds  "Ah"  and  long  "E",  thus  "I" 
is  sung  as  "Ah-E,"  when  said  quickly. 

Put  your  mouth  in  the  exact  shape  for 
"Ah,"  only  let  the  "E"  sound  come  very 

aVi-o-ob 

a-  e-  a,  etc. 

I  -  Ot)-  I 


No. 


No.  2 


No.  3 


tache  braid.  Where  the  spiral  begins  at 
the  center,  force  the  braid  through  the 
wrong  side  of  the  broadcloth  in  order  to 
obtain  a  neat  effect. 

The  braid  is  not  xery  hard  to  sew  on, 
and  after  you  have  made  one  or  two  but- 
tons 5'ou  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  the  work  progresses. 

Have  any  of  you  girls  ever  seen  the 
new  ribbon  belting  stamped  to  embroider  ? 
It  is  just  as  attractive  and  dainty  as  can 
be.  The  belting  is  of  white  silk  moire 
ribbon,  and  on  the  back  a  flower  design 
is  stamped.  It  is  embroidered  in  very 
narrow  silk  baby  ribbon  which  comes 
just  for  this  purpose.  It  is  such  simple 
work  that  any  girl  will  like  to  do  it  her- 
self. 


Vanity-Case 


AVANITY-CASE  has  come  to  be  one  of 
a  girl's  most  important  accessories. 
She  realizes  how  unattractive  she  looks 
when  her  nose  and  cheeks  are  shiny.  So 
instead  of  scorning  the  use  of  powder, 
as  she  formerly  did,  she  looks  upon  it 


New  Vanity-Case 

as  a  dire  necessity.  !Many  girls  used  to 
carry  little  powder-bags,  but  since  this 
novel  vanity-case  has  been  put  upon  the 
market,  the  powder-bag  has  had  to  re- 
linquish its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  young 
girl's  hand-bag.  This  little  book  or  case 
is  covered  with  delicate  pink  satin  and 
contains  one  hundred  powder  leaves  and 
a  white  celluloid  heart-shaped  mirror. 
It  closes  with  a  brass  button  clasp,  and 
may  easily  be  slipped  into  the  pocket  of 
one's  coat  or  in  one's  hand-bag. 


etc 

quickly  at  the  end  of  the  tone.  Give 
most  of  your  attention  to  "Ah."  You 
will  find  that  the  chin  and  tongue  readily 
take  the  position  for  "E"  at  the  end  of 
"Ah."  This  is  a  much  prettier  and  easier 
way  to  sing  "I"  than  if  we  gave  it  the 
hard,  flat  sound  of  "I". 

The  tone  must  be  directed  just  a  little 
in  front  of  long  "E." 

In  the  vowel  sound  "00,"  pronounced 
as  in  "cool;"  the  lips  are  pushed  farther 
forward  than  in  any  other  vowel.  The 
opening  of  the  mouth  should 
be  very  small,  both  sets  of 
teeth  being  close  to  each  other. 
Be  sure  that  you  push  them  out 
far  enough.  The  tongue  takes 
the  same  position  as  for  long 
"O"  except  that  the  tip'  turns 
up  slightly  instead  of  resting 
against  the  lower  gums.  Di- 
rect the  tone  out  upon  the  lips. 

As  the  vowel  sounds  are  the 
only  ones  on  which  we  can 
vocalize  or  produce  a  singing 
tone,  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
students  the  importance  of 
stud3ang  the  directions  given  for 
singing  them  carefully.  Keep  on  trying 
until  you  get  the  right  positions.  Use  a 
mirror  in  front  of  you  until  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sounds  becomes  second  na- 
ture. 

So  many  singers  fall  into  that  dis- 
agreeable habit,  the  tremolo.  A  good 
many  do  it  unawares  and  it  becomes  such 
a  habit  that  they  cannot  control  it.  How- 
ever, the  most  prevalent  reason  is  because 
some  people  are  foolish  enough  to  im- 
agine that  a  tremolo  is  pretty.  This  is 
absolutely  wrong.  It  is  neither  pretty  nor 
artistic,  and  musical  authorities  regard  a 
singer  using  it  with  nothing  short  of  con- 
tempt, saying  it  is  a  weakness.  Aside 
from  this  it  is  ruination  to  the  voice,  and 
a  person  who  practises  it  will  have  but 
a  short-lived  voice. 

Whenever  a  person  sings  with  a  tremo- 
lo through  his  voice  it  is  a  sign  that  too 
much  air  is  pressing  against  the  vocal 
cords,  causing  the  voice  to  tremble.  As 
you  know  the  vocal  cords  are  two  little 
sensitive  bands  that  produce  tone  by  the 
air  being  forced  through  them.  Since 
these  little  bands  are  very 
sensitive,  they  cannot 
stand  any  strain  not  prop- 
erly theirs.  So  when  too 
much  air  is  pressing 
against  them  as  in  the 
tremolo,  it  stretches  them 
causing  the  little  bands  to 
relax  their  tension.  Thus, 
if  the  tremolo  is  continued 
for  any  length  of  time  the 
vocal  cords  will  be  so 
stretched  that  they  will 
not  regain  their  original 
tension,  thus  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  voice.  It 
is  especiall}'  prevalent  with 
big  voices. 

Be  careful  to  hold  j-our 
voice  firm  and  steady  when 
singing.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  breath  should 
be  streaming  through  the 
vocal  cords  and  this 
should  flow  steadily.  In 
singing,  the  sensation 
should  be  more  as  though 
the  breath  were  held  in.  Always  keep  the 
chest  well  expanded  while  sustaining  a 
singing  tone  or  phrase,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  sing  right  if  you  do  not. 

Given  above  is  an  exercise  on  three 
notes.  All  three  notes  must  be  sung  in 
one  breath.  Sing  the  exercise  through 
first  on  one  couplet  (like  "Ah-0---\h"), 
and  then  on  another  as  you  will  find 
marked  above  it. 

The  iirst  of  this  series  of  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  October  loth  number. 
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Madison    Square  Patterns 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  to  be  fashion- 
able one  has  to  keep  up  to  the  mode 
in  skirts.  The  skirts  of  our  gowns  seem 
to  be  continuall}^  changing,  and  the 
Changes  are  decidedly  radical,  so  look 
well  to  your  new  gowns. 

A  practical  and  yet  fashionable  skirt 
model  is  illustrated  on  this  page,  and 
from  the  one  pattern  two  different  skirts 
can  be  made.  The  one  which  is  shown 
in  the  front  view  has  a  deep  gored  yoke 
and  a  plaited  flounce.  The  other,  which 
is  pictured  in  the  back  view,  has  the 
same  yoke,  only  that  it  is  made  with  a 


No.  749— Princesse  Petticoat 
Pattern  cut  for  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measures 

Tiabit  back  effect  and  the  lower  portion 
is  gathered  instead  of  being  plaited. 

In  making  this  skirt  in  either  st^'le,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  yoke  fits  perfectly. 
Its  depth  must  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  individual  figure,  but  most  of  these 
deep  yokes  are  at  least  one  third  of  the 
skirt  length.  Some  are  of  circular 
shaping,  fitted  with  darts  at  the  waist 
and  closing  in  habit  effect  at  the  back. 
Others  are  cut  in  three,  five  and  seven 
gores  and  have  inverted  plaits  at  the 
back.  This  latter  style  is  the  one  gen- 
erally preferred  by  the  woman  who 
wishes  to  follow  the  fashions,  but  does 
not  care  for  extremes  in  style. 


'  No.  1417— Tucked  Shirt-Waist  With  ' 
Shoulder  Yoke 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  n^easures 

No.  1369— Kilted  Skirt  With  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  4nea«ures 


No.  1456 — Wrapper  With  Princesse  Back 
Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measures 


No.  1284— Plaited  Tailored  Shirt- Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36 
inch  bust,  four  yards  of  twenty -four-inch  material,  or 
three  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 

Plain  shirt-waists  in  this  tailored  effect  keep  right  on 
being  in  style. 


No.  1201— Shirt-Waist  Tucked  in  Clusters 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36.  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures 


No.  913— Baby's  First  Short  Clothes  Outfit  (Including  Six  Patterns) 
Price  20  cents.    Patterns  cut  in  three  sizes— 6  months.  1  year  and  2  years 


1415— Yoke  Skirt  With  Plaited  or 

Gathered  Flounce 

This  is  the  skirt  pattern  which  may  be  developed  in 
two  ways-  Here  is  the  front  view,  showing  the  yoke 
with  inverted  plaits  at  the  back  and  finished  with  a 
plaited  flounce.  Pattern  is  cut  for  22,  24,  36,  26,  30 
and  32  inch  waist  measures 


Madison  Square  Patterns 

FOR  every  design  illustrated  on  this  page,  we  will  furnish  a  pattern  for  ten 
cents.  Our  big  catalogue  of  Madison  Squafe  patterns  will  be  found  inval- 
uable to  the  woman  who  makes  her  own  clothes.  We  will  send  it  to  you  if 
you  inclose  with  your  order  ten  cents  in  postage.  Here  is  our  latest  liberal  of- 
fer in  regard  to  Madison  Square  patterns.  This  ofifer  holds  good  up  to  Jan- 
uary 31st.  We  will  give  one  Madison  Square  pattern  for  only  two  yearly 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  regular  price  of  thirty-five  cents  each. 
Your  own  subscription  may  be  one  of  the  two.  We  will  send  Farm  and  Fire- 
side one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  any  one  pattern  for  only  forty  cents.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  and  for  the  pattern  catalogue  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside^  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


■poR  afternoon  dresses,  which  can  also 
^  be  worn  for  church  socials  or  informal 
evening  parties  at  home,  materials  hav- 
ing a  crepe  weave  are  very  much  the 
fashion.  Crepe  de  chine  keeps  right  on 
being  the  vogue  and  satin-surfaced  cloths 
which  have  a  crepe  texture.  The  new 
voiles  are  prettier  than  ever  and  come  in 
many  different  designs.  Voile  showing 
a  satin  stripe  in  self-color  makes  a  very 
effective  costume.  For  a  gown  of  this 
sort,  black  is  really  the  safest  color  to 
choose. 


No.  1394— Full  Waist  With  Puffed  Sleeves 
Pattern  cut  for  1 2,  1 4"  and  16  year  sizes 

No.  1395— Ckathered  Skirt  With  Panel  Front 
Pattern  cut  for  12,  1 4  and  16  year  sizes 

THE  young  girl  who  wants  a  party  dress 
which  will  not  only  be  fashionable 
this  winter,  but  next  year  as  well,  will 
find  just  this  type  of  costume  in  the  de- 
sign illustrated  on  this  page  in  patterns 
No.  1394  and  No.  1395.  The  model  is 
really  a  practical  one  as  well  as  a  pretty 
one,  because  it  can  be  worn  as  a  sum- 
mer afternoon  dress  developed  in  flow- 
ered lawn,  quite  as  well  as  an  evening 
costume.  Voile  is  an  attractive  mate- 
rial to  use  for  this  dress  with  either  silk 
embroidery  or  lace  for  the  trimming. 
The  full  waist  is  gathered  to  form  a 
heading  which  makes  a  pretty  finish  for 
the  deep  yoke,  and  the  sleeve  is  an  es- 
pecially new  design.  It  is  divided  with  a 
band  of  trimming  to  form  a  double  puff. 
The  waist  pattern  may  also  be  used  for 
making  a  separate  lingerie  waist  having 
the  yoke  of  all-over  Swiss  embroidery. 


Copyright,  1910,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  1415— Yoke  Skirt  With  Gathered 
Flounce 

This  skirt  shows  another  way  of  developing  pattern 
No.  1415.  This  is  the  back  view  of  the  skirt,  showing 
the  yoke  portion  closing  in  habit  effect,  having  the 
flounce  gathered.  For  soft  materials,  such  as  cash- 
mere, this  is  an  especially  attractive  skirt  model  to  use 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1910 


OUR  YOUNG   FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 
Molly    Bentley's  Secret 


M 


OLLV  and  her  step- 
mother were  all  alone 
on  the  farm.  Winston 
and  Dick,  her  two  brothers, 
were  off  at  boarding-school, 
and  her  father  had  started  that 
morning  for  Essexville,  the 
nearest  town,  where  he  would 
have  business  at  the  court- 
house for  several  days. 

Molly,   being   only  ten,  had 
lessons  every  morning  with  her 
step-mother,    and    after  doing 
her  house  duties  she  had  the  afternoons  to  herself. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  early  October,  and  after  she 
had  tidied  the  dining-room,  fed  the  cats  and  led  her  pony 
from  the  lawn  into  the  barn-lot,  she  took  her  favorite 
story-book  and  went  down  to  the  grove  of  willows  beyond 
the  meadow  brook.  She  chose,  as  a  pleasant  place  to 
read,  the  sunny  side  of  one  of  the  enormous  straw-stacks 
beyond  the  willow-grove.  Making  for  herself  a  comfort- 
able nest,  she  took  off  her  hat  and  opened  her  book.  She 
became  at  once  so  interested  in  the  story  of  a  runaway 
Princess  that  she  did  not  hear  steps  approaching.  She 
looked  up  startled,  and  jumped  to  her  feet  as  a  man's 
voice  said : 

"Sh — sh  !  Do  not  cry  out,  I  beg  of  you!  I  will  not  do 
you  any  harm  !" 

Molly  remained  standing,  her  heart  beating  wildly. 

Before  her  was  a  man  of  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
was  bare-headed,  his  hair  cut  very  short,  and  his  clothes 
so  filthy  that  one  could  not  tell  what  color  they  had  orig- 
inally been.  But  in  spite  of  his  mud-stained,  loose-hang- 
ing suit  there  was  a  certain  dignity  about  the  man.  His 
eyes  were  blue  and  kindly.  There  were  deep  lines  of  suf- 
fering on  the  man's  face  and  dark  shadows  under  his  eyes. 

"Little  girl,"  he  said,  "can  you  keep  a  secret  ?" 

"If  it  is  one  I  ought  to  keep,"  replied  Molly  stoutly. 

"Then  1  will  tell  you  mine,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you 
whether  or  not  you  will  help  me  and  keep  silent.  I  have 
been  watching  you  from  the  willow-trees  where  I  have 
been  hiding  without  food  for  two  days.  Yesterday  you 
were  here,  but  your  dog  was  with  you  and  I  did  not  dare 
to  move.  All  day  I  have  been  waiting,  fearing  that  you 
would  not  come." 

"You  look  sick,  and,  oh,  so  tired!"  exclaimed  Molly. 
"Tell  me  what  is  the  matter  and  why  should  you  hide  ?" 

"Over  the  border,^ in  Kentucky,"  said  the  man,  "there 
is  a  prison  where  I  have  been  shut  in  for  ten  years  of  my 
life,  caged  like  an  animal,  and  for  a  crime  I  did  not  com- 
mit !  Some  day  the  world  will  know  that  I  am  innocent, 
but  now  I  am  a  fugitive,  an  escaped  convict,  with  a  price 
upon  my  life!" 

Molly's  face  went  very  white,  but  she   did  not  move. 

The  man  drew  from  his  pocket  a  much-crumpled  let- 
ter. "Read  that,"  he  said,  as  he  put  it  into  Molly's 
hand. 

Winton,  West  Virginia,  September  20th. 
I  send  this  letter  to  you,  my  dear  husband,  secretly  by 
a  good  sister  who  has  access  to  your  prison  and  who  will 
put  it  into  your  hand.  All  these  weary  years  I  have  been 
waiting  for  you,  praying  the  good  God  that  justice  might 
be  done,  and  the  guilty  one  confess.  But  Richard,  my 
strength  is  all  spent,  my  health  and  my  heart  are  broken 
else  I  could  not  thus  add  to  your  suffering,  knowing  your 
helplessness.  If  I  might  only  see  you  before  I  die  !  If  I 
need  not  leave  our  child  all  alone  in  the  world,  I  could 
go  in  peace.  Richard !  Richard !  Across  the  years  and 
the  miles  that  stretch  between  us  I  cry  to  you:  "Come, 
come  quickly  before  I  die."  Maggie. 


By  Mary  Minor  Lewis 

When  Molly  finished  reading,  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"I  will  help  you,"  she  said.    "Tell  me  what  I* can  do." 

"First,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  must  have  food.  Then, 
although  I  have  soaked  my  prison  clothes  in  the  black  mud 
of  the  swamp,  they  would  betray  me  anywhere ;  I  dare 
not  venture  into  the  open  road." 

Molly's  brain  worked  rapidly. 

"After  supper,"  said  she,  "my  step-mother  is  going 
down  into  the  village.  I  will  come  back  here  then  and 
bring  you  something  to  eat,  and  I  will  find  some  clothes." 

The  man  thanked  her,  and  tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes. 

That  evening  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Bentley  had  gone,  Molly 
packed  a  basket  with  food. 

Then  she  ran  up  into  the  attic.  She  took  from  an  old 
trunk  the  clothes  which  had  been  packed  away  there 
since  Uncle  Charles  died.  She  rolled  them  into  a  bundle, 
but  it  was  so  big  and  heavy  she  decided  that  she  must 


"  She  chose,  as  a  pleasant  place  to  read,  the  sunny  side 
of  one  of  the  enormous  straw -stacks " 

make  two  trips  to  the  straw-stack.  So,  remembering 
how  hungry  the  man  must  be,  she  took  the  food  first. 

While  he  was  eating,  she  hurried  back  to  the  house  for 
the  clothes,  and  on  the  way  she  wondered  how,  with  no 
money,  the  poor  man  could  get  to  such  a  far  place  as 
West  Virginia. 

When  she  reached  home,  she  went  into  the  dining-room 
and  took  from  the  mantelpiece  the  three  mite-boxes  that 


their  Sunday-school  teacher  had  given  to  Molly  and  her 
brothers  to  put  their  offerings  in  for  the  missionaries. 
"The  sum  of  the  contents  of  all  three  boxes  will  be  enough 
for  a  ticket  to  Winton,"  said  Molly  to  herself. 

When  the  little  girl  arrived  at  the  man's  hiding-place, 
he  had  finished  his  supper  and  looked  much  refreshed. 
He  gratefully  took  the  clothes,  but  when  she  showed  him 
the  mite-boxes  he  hesitated  and  his  face  flushed. 

"Tt  seems  such  a  shame,  he  murmured  brokenly,  "and 
yet  I  suppose  I  must  child,"  he  said,  "remember  this 
saying,  'Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days.'  Some  day  when  you  are  older 
you  will  come  to  know  what  the  words  mean,  and  so, 
brave  little  girl,  good-by!" 

Molly  went  slowly  back  to  the  house.  The  fugitive 
waited  until  it  was  quite  dark,  and  then  stole  down  to 
the  creek  and  bathed  himself  and  put  on  the  clothes  that 
had  belonged  to  Molly's  Uncle  Charles.  Then  he  walked 
along  the  turnpike,  and  boarded  the  first  train  which  took 
him  to  his  dying  wife. 

And  Molly?    Did  she  keep  the  secret  entrusted  to  her? 

When  Mrs.  Bentley  found  that  the  mite-boxes  were 
missing,  she  was  very  angry  and  asked  Molly  if  she  knew 
what  had  become  of  them.  And  Molly  would  not  tell  a  lie. 

"I  know,"  she  answered  bravely,  "but  I  cannot  tell." 

Her  step-mother  threatened  punishment,  and  Molly  was 
very  miserable,   but  she  would  not   break  her  promise. 

Finally  she  said  very  angrily,  "I  shall  write  to  your 
father  and  tell  him  that  you  have  stolen!" 

This  seemed  more  than  the  little  girl  could  bear  and 
she  broke  down,  weeping  bitterly.  She  worried  so  much 
wondering  what  her  dear  father  would  think  when  he  re- 
ceived her  step-mother's  letter,  that  she  became  quite  ill. 

The  doctor  came,  felt  her  bounding  pulse,  took  her 
temperature  and  looked  very  grave. 

"The  child  is  under  some  extreme  nervous  excitement," 
he  said.    "I  must  know  what  it  is  before  I  can  help  her." 

So  Mrs.  Bentley  told  the  doctor  all  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  mite-boxes  and  of  Molly's  refusal  .to  tell 
what  had  become  of  them.  When  she  had  finished,  the 
doctor  turned  to  the  little  girl  and  said  : 

"Tell  me,  Molly,  all  troubles  grow  less  with  the  telling." 

But  Molly  only  began  to  cry  again  and  to  say  over  and 
over,  "I  did  not  steal.  My  father  would  not  call  it  steal- 
ing." The  doctor  quieted  her  as  best  he  could  and  then 
drove  down  to  the  village  and  telegraphed  for  Mr.  Bentley. 

The  next  morning,  right  after  breakfast,  there  was  a 
quick  step  on  the  stair  and  Molly's  father  walked  right  in 
and  took  his  little  girl  in  his  arms. 

"Oh,  father,"  cried  she,  "I  would  tell  you  if  I  could — " 

"Hush,  my  dear,  dear  child,"  lie  said  very  tenderly.  "I 
do  not  want  you  to  tell  me !  I  trust  you  always.  I  want 
you  to  forget  all  about  this  miserable  business  and  get 
well  and  be  my  own  happy  little  girl  again." 

"Why,  daddy,"  she  cried,  "You  are  crying  yourself! 
Your  eyes  are  all  wet !" 

And  then  they  both  laughed  and  held  each  other  closer  still. 

A  year  later  the  guilty  man,  for  whose  crime  Molly's 
tramp  had  suffered  ten  j'ears  of  imprisonment,  confessed 
upon  his  death-bed ;  and  he  whom  Molly  had  helped  was 
free  once  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  restored  to  his 
honorable  place  and  again  in  possession  of  his  property. 

Then  one  day  a  registered  package  came  to  the  Bent- 
ley's  door  addressed  to  Molly.  With  great  curiosity,  she 
opened  it  and  found  a  dainty  little  blue  plush  case,  and 
in  it  the  loveliest  gold  watch !  On  the  inside  was  en- 
graved her  name  and  these  words : 

"To  a  Brave  Girl  Who  Kept  a  Secret." 


Cousin     Sally's  Letter 


DEAR  Boys  and  Girls  : — 
I  don't  know  whether  you  like  to  hear  about 
people  and  customs  in  other  lands,  but  somehow 
this  subject  has  interested  me  from  a  child.  I  am  es- 
pecially interested  in  Japan,  and  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  have  me  tell  you  a  few  things  about  this  flowery,  pic- 
turesque country — the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

The  houses  are  of  light  framework  structures  and  they 
have  no  windows  like  ours.  Instead  the  walls  are  built 
in  sliding  sections  called  "amando,"  which  are  rolled  at 
night,  and  in  the  daytime  stowed  away  in  boxes.  The 
rooms  are  partitioned  oft"  with  opaque  paper  screens  called 
"fusuma,"  which  slide  along  on  grooves.  In  this  way 
two  rooms  may  be  thrown  into  one  big  room. 

If  you  should  visit  a  Japanese  house  you  would  find 
no  tables,  no  chairs,  no  beds,  no  piano,  no  stationary 
wash-stands,  nor  the  thousand  and  one  necessities  that  we 
could  not  do  without.  Just  imagine  how  queer  it  would 
seem  to  sit  on  the  floor  tailor  fashion  and  eat  your  dinner 
from  a  little  lacquer  tray.  Then  you  would  have  to  leave 
j'Our  boots  at  the  door  before  entering  the  room.  And  I 
don't  think  we  would  like  to  sleep  on  the  floor  the  way 
they  do,  especially  on  cold  winter  nights.  They  merely 
find  a  soft  spot  on  the  floor  mats,  throw  down  a  quilt  or 
two  and  roll  themselves  up  in  a  rug  or  blanket.  A  wooden 
block  covered  with  a  roll  of  soft  white  paper  or  cotton 
wadding  serves  as  a  pillow. 

The  Japanese  boys  and  girls  are  everything  that  sug- 
gests refinement  and  gentleness.  This  is  because  their 
mothers  train  them  properly  from  the  cradle.  One  of  the 
first  things  a  mother  teaches  her  children  is  self-contsol. 
If  baby  wants  something  and  can't  have  it,  he"  is  taught 
not  to  cry  and  make  an  ugly  face,  that  would  look  badly 
before  people  ;  and  if  he  is  happy  and  feels  unusually 
good-natured,  he  is  not  to  laugh  too  loudly  nor  make 
too  much  noise,  that  would  be  vulgar.  The  boy  is  taught 
that  he  owes  the  strictest  duty  to  his  parents  and  to  his 


Emperor,  and  he  never,  no,  never,  forgets  these  obligations. 
I  must  tell  you  about  the  funny  little  story  that  I  read 
not  long  ago.  The  Japanese  salutation  for  "good-morn- 
ing" is  "ohayo,"  pronounced  "o-hie-o."  Well,  once  an 
American  minister  went  to  Japan,  and  on  his  arrival  the 
people  greeted  him  with  cries  of  "Ohayo!  Ohayo!'' 

"Exceedingly  clever  people,  these,"  he  remarked.  "How 
did  they  know  I  was  from  Ohio  ?" 

Then  there  is  another  story  about  a  lady  visitor  in 
Japan  who  asked  how  to  say  "good-morning"  in  Japanese. 
She  was  told  "Ohayo."  "Why,  that  is  very  easy  to  re- 
member," she  replied,  "because  it's  the  name  of  one  of 
the  states  in  my  country.  Next  morning  she  met  the  same 
man  who  had  told  her.  Leaning  her  head  out  of  the  jin- 
rikisha,  she  cried,  "Mr.  Fushimi,  Illinois!     Illinois!  " 


From  Stereograph.  Copyright,  bj  Uniierwood  i  UiiJtrwot'tl.  >ew  York 


Three  little  Japanese  ladies  amusing  themselves 


The  boy's  and  girl's  style  of  dress  is  almost  alike.'  They 
wear  a  loose  gown  called  a  kimono,  and  under  the  outer 
kimono  there  is  an  inner  kimono,  and  the  garments  are 
drawn  tightly  around  the  body  with  a  large  sash  called  an 
"obi."  The  obi  is  the  pride  of  a  girl's  heart,  and  if  her 
parents  are  rich  she  has  an  obi  of  shining,  costly  silk  or 
cloth  of  gold.    A  boy's  obi  is  not  so  elaborate. 

Just  think,  there  are  no  pockets  in  the  Japanese  dress! 
Whatever,  would  you  boys  do  with  your  marbles,  your 
penknife,  buttons,  cord,  whistle,  tops  and  the  hundred  and 
one  things  that  are  stuft'ed  into  your  pockets?  If  the 
Japanese  boys  have  anything  to  carry,  it  is  tucked  into 
their  sash  or  into  the  sleeves  of  their  kimono.     But  now 

I  want  to  speak  about  this  charming  picture.  Two  Jap- 
anese girls  are  playing  samisens.  a  three-stringed  banjo 
with  a  long  neck  and  small  square  head,  while  the  girl 
standing  is  dancing  the  fan  dance.  The  samisen  has  a 
very  i-npleasant  twangling  sound,  but  the  more  it  is  heard, 
the  more  it  grows  upon  one.  for  there  is  a  certain  fascina- 
tion about  it,  as  there  is  with  all  oriental  music.  The  girls' 
voices  are  very  nasal  and  pitched  very  high. 

Write  and  tell  me  if  this  letter  interested  you,  for  if  it 
did  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  other  lands. 

Write  to  me  soon  and  remember  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  club  buttons  here  in  my  desk  ready  to  be  sent 
to  l)oys  and  girls  who  wish  to  join  Cousin  Sally's  Club. 

Wishing  you  all  the  happiest  of  New  Years, 

Faithfully  always.    Cousin  S.\lly. 

Monthly  Prize  Contest 

OUR  prizes  are  for  the  best  copies  of  the  picture  illustrating  "Molly 
Bentley's  Secret."  Make  your  drawing  larger  than  the  original 
and  use  any  medium  you  choose.  For  the  fiye  best  drawings  we  will 
give  prizes  of  books  and  post-card  albums.  Write  your  name,  age 
and  address  on  back  ot  drawing  and  send  it  in  before  February  tenth. 
•The  contest  is  open  to  all  boy  and  girl  readers  who  are  seventeen 
years  of  age  and  under.    Address  Cousin  Sally,  F.^rm  .^nd  Fireside, 

II  East  24th  Street,  NewVork  City. 
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tery  about  it. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not 
break  from  heat, 
because  they're 
made  of  Macbeth 
Pearl  Glass  in- 
stead of  common 
bottle  or  window 
glass. 
Macbeth,  is  on 
my  chimneys.  That's  my  name. 
I  would  hate  to  put  it  on  a 
chimney  that  would  make  me 
ashamed. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are  sold  by  the  best 
grocers  everywhere. 

My  book  insures  your  petting  the  right  chimney 
for  your  lamp;  it  also  gives  suggestions  about  the 
care  of  lamps.   It  is  free.  Address 

 Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


VOU'LL  feel 

better  for  work, 
play  or  rest  if  you 
eat  Quaker  Oats 
at  least  once  a 
day. 
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30 
Days 


In  Your  Own  Home  at  OUR  RISK 

If  it  does  not  prove  the  best  looker,  cooker  and 
baker  you  ever  saw,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Direct  from  factory  to   you  at  WHOLESALE 
PRICE.    Freight  Prepaid. 

Has  exclusive  features  not  on  any 
other  range — such  as  Stone  Oven 
Bottom,    Odor    Hood,  Oven 
Thermometer,  Ash  Sifter,  etc., 
etc. 

Easy  Credit  Terms    if  wanted. 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Catalog  and 
prices. 

The  Imperial  Steel  Range  Co.,  568  State  St.,  CleTeland,  0. 

Don't  Throw  it  Awaj 


■:  D  o  €  s  Yo  o  r  (jra  n  i  tie  D  i  s  h^. 
r-.Hc  t  Watct^  Bag -teav  "?V'' 

'Emmmm 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin, 
brass,  copper,  sraniteware,  hot  water  bags. 
^^^3  etc.   No  .solder,  cement  or  rivet.    Any  one 
can  use  them;  fit  any  snrf  ace;  three  m'illion 
m  use.   Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
'  pkg.  assorted  sizes.  2.V-  postpaid.  Aap-iits  w.inted. 
_Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  14S  AmBterdam.  N.  Y. 

t  A|\|pC  Waahclean  washes  clothes  without  rubbing.  Waahclean  is  a  scien- 
tific compound  that  docs  away  with  waghing-machine  and  board, 
Saves  time,  lahor  ud  clothes.    Send  ISe  for  sample  paclcage,  8  TOshiu[^e, 
Absolutely  guaranteed.    C.  W.  NIXON  &  CO.,  300  Main  St.,  BoonriUe,  M^^. 


The   H  ousewife's  Club 

EDITOR'S  NOTE-'This  department  has  been  introduced  for  the  special  purpose  of  helping  the  women  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  in  all  problems 
pertaming  to  the  household.   Monthly  we  otter  prizes  as  follows:  v 

...  "dollars  for  the  best  description  and  rough  sketch  of  an  original,  home-made  household  convenience  or  labor-saving  device:  $1.00  for  the  second  best- 

while        cents  will  be  given  tor  all  household  hinte  and  recipes  that  can  be  used.  This  month's  competition  closes  February  1 0th.    Contributions  must  be  writteii 
in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper   and  must  contain  not  more  than  250  words.    We  would  suggest  that  contributors  retain  copies  of  their  ma; 
contributions  will  be  returned.    Address     1  he  Housewife  s  Club    Care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Buck-wheat-Cakes 

DISSOLVE  one  cake  of  yeast  in  a  quart 
of  warm  water.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  a  cupful  of  wheat-flour  and 
enough  buckwheat-flour  to  make  a  nice 
batter.  Set  in  a  warm  place  and  let  rise 
for  several  hours.  Just  before  frying 
them,  add  a  level  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
and  salt  to  taste  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water.  A  little  of  the  batter  may 
be  saved  and  used  instead  of  the  yeast 
for  starting  the  next  batch.  Sweet  milk 
may  be  used  instead  of  water.  • 
Mrs.  J.  L.  R.,  Ohio. 
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COLORED  POST  CARDS 

Lovely  Art,  Birthday,  Flowers,  Views,  etc.  Rig 
catalog  free.  Draper  Pi-intln^  Co.,  Dea  Illotnes.Iiu 
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To  Keep  Grapes  All  Winter 

ERE  is  a  useful  hint  which  our  read- 
ers may  wish  to  have :  Pack  the 
grapes  in  glass  jars,  leaving  the  grapes 
on  the  bunch.  Then  fill  the  jars  with 
sugar,  screw  lids  on  tight  and  bury  in 
sand  in  a  cool  place.  Another  way  is  to 
pack  the  grapes  in  bran  in  the  same  man- 
ner. When  wanted,  cut  off  the  tips  of 
the  stems  and  soak  stem  end  in  claret  to 
freshen.  Mrs.  T.  B.,  California. 

Windo'w-Box  Refrigerator 

"T^His  household  article  is  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  thing  I  own.  In  it 
I  keep  meats,  butter,  vegetables,  milk, 
etc.,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  much 
time  and  climbing  of  steps  it  saves.  It 
should  be  made  the  right  length  to  fit  in 
the  outside  window  casing  and  is  fast- 


Fig.  I 


Two  Uses  for  Molasses 

WTHEN  soaking  salty  ham,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  molasses  to  the  water. 
It  improves  the  taste  and  makes  it  fry 
nice  and  brown. 

A  little  molasses  put  in  the  milk  used 
to  dip  bread  for  frying,  will  give  it  a  de- 
licious, brown  crust. 

M.  L.,  Pennsylvania. 

Flaxseed- Tea 

nrms  is  the  way  I  make  flaxseed-tea: 
One  ounce  of  flaxseed,  one  and  one 
half  ounces  of  white 
sugar,  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  lemon-juice,  two  pints 
of  boiling,  water.  Let  this 
stand  in  a  covered  pitch- 
er several  hours,  then 
strain.  This  tea  is  excel- 
lent for  sore  throats  and 
other  inflammatory  trou- 
bles.      E.  H.,  Florida. 


New  England 
Marmalade 

"^HREE  pounds  of  pump- 


False  Bottom  for  Kettles 


Window  -  Box 
Refrigerator 


ened  to  the  casing  by  two  screws  in  each 
side  of  the  box. 

Figure  1  shows  how  the  two  ends 
should  be  cut  out  of  three-quarter-inch 
boards.  The  roof,  the  back  and  the  bot- 
tom are  made  from  boards  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  roof  is  made  to 
come  flush  with  the  sides.  The  shelf  is 
twenty-two  inches  long  and  is  nine  and 
one  half  inches  from  the  bottom.  It  is 
nailed  to  the  back  and  one  side,  and  the 
outside  right-hand  corner  is  supported 
by  a  small  post  one  inch  by  one  inch  by 
nine  inches. 

Figure  2  shows  the 
size  of  the  board  which 
supports  the  roof  in  the 
front  of  the  box.  It  is 
one  half  inch  by  one 
inch  by  the  length  of 
the  box.  Holes  are 
bored  in  the  back  and 
the  bottom  of  the  box  for 
ventilation.  The  lower 
picture  shows  the  box 
when  completed. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  R., 
New  York. 


kin  peeled  and  sliced 
thin,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar. 
Put  with  pumpkin  and  let  stand  over- 
night. Cook  very  slowly  in  the  same 
juice  until  tender,  usually  two  or  three 
hours.  Add  the  juice  of  four  oranges 
and  three  lemons,  and  cook  until  rather 
thick.  When  ready  to  take  from  fire  add 
half  the  grated  rind  of  oranges  and 
lemons.    This  is  a  delicious  jelly. 

A.  D.  H.,  Vermont. 

Worth  Knowing 

EQUAL  parts  of  ammonia  and  spirits 
of  turpentine  are  excellent  for 
removing  paint  from  clothing.  Satu- 
rate the  spot  two  or  three  tiines  and 
then  wash  with  a  little  soap  and 
water.  G.  P.,  Ohio. 

Home-Made  Mittens 

T^HE  men  wear  out  so  many  mittens 
in  winter  that  I  find  it  economy 
to  make  them  myself.  I  buy  two  or 
three  yards  of  heavy  canton  flannel 
and  make  them  like  the  pattern  here 
shown. 

No.  1  is  the  back  of  the  mitten,  No.  2 
is  the  palm  and  No.  3  the  thumb  and  part 
of  the  palm.  First  cut  the  design  out  on 
paper.  Sew  No.  2  and  No.  3  together  on 
line  "A"  and  then  sew  up  the  thumb  in 
Figure  3.  Now  lay  this  on  No.  1  and 
sew  together,  matching  the  round  tops  of 
Nos.  1  and  3 ;  then  turn.  When  making 
the  left  glove,  cut  the  thumb  on  the  op- 
posite side.  These  mittens  may  be  easily 
made  to  fit  any  hand.  A  black  string  or 
cord  may  be  run  around  the  wrist  por- 
tion to  fasten  the  mitten  on. 

Mrs.  C.  S.,  Kansas. 


Simple  and  Clever  Pattern  for  Home-Made  Mittens 


manuscnpts,  as  no 


The  Tea-Kettle  Knob 

lyiY  NEW  tea-kettle  lid  has  a  knob  of 
granite,  and  whenever  the  kettle  got 
hot,  the  knob  followed  suit.  But  I  soon 
overcame  this  trouble.  I  took  a  piece  of 
twine  and  crocheted  a  piece  about  three 
inches  long.  This  I  tied  around  the  knob 
of  the  lid.  Consequently,  my  fingers  are 
never  burned.     Mrs.  J.  G.  B.,  California. 

False  Bottom  for  Kettles 

A  SERVICEABLE  home-made  device  for  the 
^  kitchen  is  a  false  bottoin  for  kettles. 

Take  a  pail-cover  or  shal- 
low tin  of  a  suitable  size 
to  fit  the  kettle,  and  with 
a  haminer  and  nail  punch 
it  full  of  noles,  with  the 
roughness  on  the  inside, 
so  that  the  water  may 
have  free  play  through  it. 
When  about  to  boil  a 
piece  of  meat,  insert  this 
first,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  meat  stick- 
ing to  the  bottom  or  be- 
ing tainted  should  it 
happen  to  boil  dry. 
L.  E.  C,  Connecticut. 

Churning  With  an  Egg-Beater 

T\o  ANY  readers  of  The  Housewife's  Club 
know  how  convenient  it  is  to  churn  a 
small  mess  of  butter  with  a  Dover  egg- 
beater?  If  I  have  on  hand  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cream  that  would  not  warrant  my 
using  the  churn,  I  put  it  in  bowl  and  then 
place  the  bowl  in  a  broad  shallow  pan  or 
basin  to  keep  it  steady  and  prevent  splash- 
ing. With  the  pan  in  my  lap,  I  sit  at 
ease  in  the  kitchen  rocker,  while  I  turn 
the  little  handle  of  the  egg-beater.  'This 
does  not  tire  the  arms  and  is  much  better 
than  using  a  big  spoon. 

L.  H.,  North  Carolina. 

Cocoanut-Cream  Cookies 

'TAKE  two  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
*  cupful  of  thick  sweet  cream,  one  half 
cupful  of  shredded  cocoanut,  three  cup- 
fuls  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the  eggs  until 
light,  add  the  sugar  gradually  and  con- 
tinue beating.  Add  the  other  ingredients ; 
sprinkle  with  cocoanut  and  roll  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
cocoanut  may  be  oinitted  if  desired  and 
the  result  will  be  excellent  cream  cook- 
ies. Nice  seed  cakes  may  also  be  made 
from  this  recipe.  These  kind  of  cakes 
are  not  at  all  hard  to  make  and  are  very 
economical. 

Mrs.  H.  a.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

Apple-Snow  Pudding 

r>ARE  and  grate  two  apples,  add  the 
^  whites  of  two  eggs  and  one  cup- 
ful of  granulated  sugar. 
Beat  thirty  m  i  n  u  t  es  . 
Take  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  sweet  milk 
and  boil  until  thick.  Add 
a  little  vanilla  after  tak- 
ing it  from  the  fire.  Put 
the  pudding  in  a  dish 
and  pour  the  boiled 
mixture  around. 

Mrs.  J.  O.  S., 
Indiana. 


Th 


IV e  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  our 'read- 
ers answer  any  of  the  questions  asked,  also 
to  hear  from  any  one  desiring  information 
on  household  matters.  There  is,  no  pay- 
ment made  for  contributions  to  this 
column.  Address  the  "Housewife's  Letter- 
Box,"  Farm  and  Fireside.  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Questions  Asked 

Can  some  of  our  readers  tell  me  how  to 
bake  pears  ?  Subscriber,  New  York. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  A.,  of  Delaware,  would  like  a 
recipe  for  making  peanut-butter. 

Wanted — A  recipe  for  making  good  co- 
coanut-candy. 

Mrs.  C.  a.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  how  to  make  extra- 
refined  white  shellac.  Can  some  reader 
help  me?  Mrs.  .S.  I.,  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  M.  H.,  of  Ohio,  would  appreciate  a 
recipe  for  Graham  bread  made  with  yeast- 
foam. 


Housewife 's    Letter  - Box 

Questions  Answered 


For  E.  S.,  Illinois — Perhaps  you  boil  the 
vinegar.  It  should  be  brought  to  scalding 
point  before  it  is  poured  over  the  pickles. 
To  keep  the  pickles  crisp  and  hard,  scald  a 
tiny  piece  of  alum  with  cucumber  or  gher- 
kin pickles.  Editor. 

Wild-Grape  Wine,  for  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Con- 
necticut— Twenty  pounds  of  grapes,  six 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  ten  pounds  of  sugar. 
Mash  the  grapes  in  a  stone  jar.  Pour  over 
them  the  boiling  water  and  let  stand  three 
days.  Cover  it  to  keep  out  dust.  Strain 
the  fruit  and  juice  through  a  cheese-cloth 
bag,  return  juice  to  the  jar,  add  the  sugar 
and  let  stand  until  fermentation  has  ceased. 
Take  off  skum,  strain  juice  and  bottle 
tightly.  Pour  melted  sealing-wax  on  corks 
and  lay  bottles  on  their  sides  in  a  cool 
place.  Mrs.  W.  L.  N.,  Nebraska. 

For  N.  H.,  North  Carolina — Here  is  a 
good  recipe  for  pickled  onions :  Peel  small 
white  onions,  cover  with  brine,  allowing  one 
and  one  half  cupfuls  of  salt  to  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  stand  two  days, 


and  again  drain.  Make  more  brine  and  heat 
to  boiling  point ;  put  in  the  onions  and  boil 
three  minutes.  Put  in  jars,  interspersing 
with  bits  of  mace,  white  peppercorns,  cloves, 
bits  of  bay-leaf  and  slices  of  red  pepper. 
Fill  jars  to  overflowing  with  vinegar 
scalded  with  sugar,  allowing  one  cupful  of 
sugar  to  one  gallon  of  vinegar.  Cork  while 
hot.  M.  G.,  Idaho. 

Banana-Filling,  for  M.  E.  C,  Missouri 
— Slice  five  or  six  bananas  into  a  bowl  and 
mash  well  with  a  potato-masher.  Then  add 
three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Spread 
thickly  between  the  layers  and  ice. 

Mrs.  a.  P.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Take  a  large  cupful  of  thick  sweet  cream 
and  beat  until  thick.  Add  sugar  and  fla- 
voring, then  spread  on  the  layers.  Slice 
the  bananas  crosswise  and  spread  on  filling. 

Mrs.  B.  R.,  California. 

For  Mrs.  H.  N.  N.,  Texas — Sprinkle  the 
cracks  and  corners  of  your  pantry  with  pul- 
verized camphor. 

Mrs.  a.  p.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  S.,  of  Massachusetts,  writes 
that  ground  cloves  will  drive  away  red  ants. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1910 


Valentine  Post -Cards 

Without  Cost 

Every  one  sends  Valentine  Post-Cards  nowadays.  Farm  and 
Fireside  has  secured  for  its  readers  the  most  gorgeous  set  of 
Valentine  Post-Cards  we  have  ever  seen.  Each  one  is  a  handsome 
Valentine  beautifully  embossed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold  You  can 
obtain  these  twenty-five  Valentines,  without  cost,  very  easily. 


On  each  card  is.  of  course,  some  happy  senti- 
ment of  the  season.  Every  one  will  make  friends 
wherever  they  go.  There  are  twenty-five  in  all, 
every  one  different,  depicting  in  beautiful  colors 
chubby  cupids,  pink-cheeked  children,  gorgeous 
flowers  —  Everything  about  Valentine's  Day. 
Each  is  worth  the  price  of  a  handsome  Valentine 

Every  subscription  sent  before  Janua 
famous   painting,   "  Her  Mother's 


AU 
Without 
Cost 

We  will  send  these 
twenty -five  Valen- 
tine Post-Cards,  with- 
out cost  to  you,  for  only 
two    different  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  AND  Fireside. 
The    subscription    price  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  is  as  fol- 
lows: one  year  for  35  cents,  two 
years  for  50  cents.    One  subscription 
may    be  your  own.     You  can  easily 
secure  the  others  by  getting  some  friend 
to  let  you  send  in  their  subscription.  For 
only  one  four-year  subscription  to  one  ad- 
dress we   will  also  send  the  25  Valentine 
Post-Cards. 

You  can  obtain  an  extra  set  of  the  Valentine 
Post-Cards  for  each  extra  subscription  you 
send.  That  is.  you  can  get  two  sets  for  three 
subscriptions,  three  sets  for  four  subscriptions 
and  so  on. 

ry  31st.  will  also  receive  Balfour  Ker's 
Voice,"     Send  the  subscriptions  to 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,     Springfield,  Ohio 


FORTY-EIGHT 


Famous  Bible  Paintings 


Without  Cost 


WE  CAN  now  offer  to  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  the  most  celebrated  relig;ious  paintings  in 
the  world  in  their  original  colors.  We  are  able  to  give  you,  entirely  without  expense  to  you, 
the  set  of  forty-eight  world-famous  Tissot  Paintings  of  the  best-known  scenes  and  stories  of 
the  Bible.  There  are  twenty-four  pictures  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  and  twenty-four  from  the 
New  Testament.    Each  picture  is  a  masterpiece. 


Isaac  Bearing  the  Wood  for  His  Sacrifice 


Jacob  and  Rachel  at  the  Well 


In  Twelve  Colors 


THERE  are  forty-eight  separate  pictures,  in  full  cabinet  size,  printed  on  expensive  coated  art 
paper.    Every  picture  is  in  twelve  colors.    Each  one  is  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  original 
painting,  showing  all  the  gorgeous  colorings.  Tissot's  paintings  make  the  scenes  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  real  to  us.    We  feel  that  we  know  the  great  characters  of  the  Bible,  such  as 
Jesus,  Jacob,  Moses  and  Ruth. 

Every  painting  depicts  some  familiar  Bible  scene  or  story.  They  are  tremendously  interesting 
to  every  one.  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  says,  "Simply  to  look  over  Tissot's  Pictures  is  a  big  step  in 
one's  education."  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  flillis  writes,  "A  storehouse  of  beauty  and  a  never  failing 
delight."    You  can  get  them  without  one  cent  of  cost. 

Over  a  million  people  paid  Fifty  Cents  each  simply  to  look  at  the  Tissot  Paintings  when  they 
were  exhibited  in  the  big  cities  of  the  world.  You  can  now  have  these  wonderful  pictures  right  in 
your  own  home  without  paying  a  cent. 


Our  Great  Offers 


No.  1 — Without  Cost  Send  us  two  subscrip- 

  tions  to  Farm  and 

Fireside  and  we  will  send  you  the  complete  set 
of  forty-eight  beautiful  Tissot  Paintings  in  twelve 
colors,  postage  prepaid.  One  subscription  may 
be  your  own.  To  get  the  second  subscription, 
get  some  friend  to  hand  his  subscription  to  you. 
To  obtain  the  paintings  without  cost  you  must 
send  two  different  subscriptions. 

Balfour  Ker's  great  painting,  "Her  Mother's 
Voice,  '  will  be  given  with  each  subscription  if 
sent  before  January  31st. 


Offer  No.  2  We  will  send  this  complete  set 
—  of  forty-eight  beautiful  Tissot 
Paintings  to  you  if  you  add  20  cents  to  the  price 
of  your  subscription. 

Subscription  Price  of  Farm  and  Fireside — $1.00  for  a 
four-year  subscription  to  one  address;  50  cents 
for  a  two-year  subscription  to  one  address;  35 
cents  for  one  year,  until  January  31st,  only. 

Send  money  the  way  most  convenient.  A  postal 
order  is  safest.  Don't  miss  this  last  chance  to 
get  this  set  of  Tissot's  Pictures.  Send  your 
order  to-day  to 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


1HAVE  just  been  looking  over  a  batch 
of  letters  from  our  readers.  They 
breathe  the  true  Christinas  spirit — that 
is  they  are  full  of  appreciation  and  good- 
will. I  was  just  thinking  of  the  way  in 
which  the  sometimes  stern  and  rocky  soil 
of  our  natures  is  mellowed  and  opened 
up  to  kindlier  growths  in  these  holidays, 
when  I  had  it  pointed  out  to  me  that 
these  letters  all  were  dated  weeks  before 
Christmas ! 

So  I  was  compelled  to  believe  that  this 
'spirit  of  appreciation  belongs  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside  readers  the  year  through. 
I  know  how  far  short  the  paper  falls  of 
what  we  hope  to  make  it,  and  it  is  mighty 
pleasant  to  look  over  these  letters  show- 
ing that  you  know  what  we  are  up  to, 
and  are  giving  us  credit  for  what  we  are 
going  to  do  as  well  as  what  we  have 
done.  Guy  Nesmeier,  of  Dakota,  Illinois, 
says,  "I  notice  you  are  going  to  make 
some  improvements  in  your  paper.  You 
cannot  make  many  more !" 

Well,  it  isn't  as  easy  to  get  features 
better  than  the  old  Farm  and  Fireside 
as  some  might  think,  but  we  are  going  to 
do  it — watch  us.  Air.  Hinton,  of  Bun- 
kersville.  West  Virginia,  says  that  if  we 
enlarge  it  much  more  he  is  afraid  it 
won't  be  as  good.  "It  was  good  enough 
for  me,"  says  he.  "I  could  read  all  of  it 
then,  and  now  I  am  afraid  I'll  not  be 
able  to  do  it." 

Thanks,  gentlemen,  both  !  But,  you  see, 
Mr.  Hinton,  tastes  differ,  and  we  want 
to  please  every  member  of  every  family. 
Capitola  Sexton,  who  has  gone  into 
town  and  takes  Farm  and  Fireside  along, 
reads  every  page  of  it,  "and  especially 
the  stories."  This  pleases  me  right 
down  to  the  ground — to  know  that  in 
town  where  the  news-stands  are  covered 
with  story  magazines,  ours  find  readers 
in  competition  with  them.  But  to  go  on 
with  the  thought  that  in  the  kitchen  or 
parlor  of  j\Ir.  Hinton  or  Mr.  Nesmeier 
— or  any  of  jou — maybe  some  soul  with 
needs  quite  different  from  those  of  our 
well-satisfied  correspondents. 

And  here's  the  proof  of  it !  Down  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  is  a  girl  or  a  wom- 
an named — no,  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  tell 
the  name — but  she  says  this  to  us :  "I 
am  dearly  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
post-cards,  and  more  in  love  with  the  in- 
teresting love  story.  I  hope  there  will  be 
a  good  love  story  in  every  number,  and  as 
long  as  there  is,  my  subscription  will  last." 

There  you  are,  now !  This  matter  of 
sentiment,  of  love,  of  courtship  and  mar- 
riage is,  after  all,  the  great  thing  in  life 
for  millions.  Oh,  pshaw !  Let's  confess 
it,  even  though  we  are  middle-aged  and 
stolid  and  rheumatic,  maybe,  and  trou- 
bled with  cracked  hands  and  a  tendency 
to  tell  the  same  story  over  twice  the  same 
evening — it's  the  big  thing  in  life  for  all 
of  us.  The  little  girl,  as  we  shall  call 
her — ^though  the  handwriting  doesn't 
look  like  this  new-fangled  up-and-down 
writing  they  teach  now,  and  seems  to 
date  back  at  least  forty  years — is  asking 
for  the  thing  that  more  people  need  than 
anything  else  in  the  w^orld  except  air, 
and  that  is  love.  And  it's  odd,  too,  that 
the  good,  homely  woman  who  learned  to 
write  forty  years  ago — and  this  doesn't 
mean  the  little  girl  in  Alabama — needs  it 
as  much  as  when  slim  and  fair,  she  trem- 
bled at  the  breath  of  its  declaration,  and 
smoothed  down  her  gingham  apron  with 
quivering  hands  when  you — you  rough 
old  Newfoundland  ! — knocked  at  her  door 
on  that  Sunday  evening  forty  years  or 


Oh,  well — you  see  why  we  have  to  ex- 
pand Farm  and  Fireside,  don't  you? 
There  are  so  many  different  sorts  of  peo- 
ple— even  under  the  same  skin.  Let's  go 
on  with  the  letter-box.  Mr.  Dimmock,. 
of  Schenectady  is  another  city  dweller 
whose  subscription  has  followed  him 
from  the  farm;  but  he  pleases  us  by  tell- 
ing how  some  of  the  boys  in  the  locomo- 
tive works  there  have  been  inspired  by 
Farm  and  Fireside  to  buy  and  move 
upon  farms.  "Now,"  says  Mr.  Dimmock, 
"they  have  a  good  farm — all  through 
your  paper.  There  is  none  I  like  so  well." 
An  old  friend  at  iliddletown,  Connecti- 
cut, who  doesn't  want  his  name  printed 
asserts  that  Farm  and  Fireside  surpass- 
es any  publication  for  the  price  he  has 
seen  "in  seventy-five  years."  Mr.  Kirk, 
of  Bristol,  Indiana,  has  hard  work  to  get 
us  new  subscribers,  as  every  one  in  his 
neighborhood  takes  the  paper.  We ,  are 
not  as  sorry  about  this  as'  you  might, 
think  we'd  be. 

Even  to  mention  the  names  of  these 
dearly-prized  correspondents  would  take 
up  too  much  space.  To  one  and  all  we 
render  thanks  for  helpful  words,  and  to 
one  and  all  we  confide  the  secret  that 
among  our  New  Year's  resolutions  is 
that  of  making  good  every  demand,  every 
over-high  bit  of  praise,  every  expecta- 
tion of  our  readers. 

We  need  the  help  of  the  readers,  too. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Black,  of  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  renewing  his  subscription  speaks 
a  word  or  so  which  reveals  the  mutual 
interests  of  readers,  advertisers  and  pub- 
lishers : 

"Yours  has  always  been  a  great  pa- 
per, but  it  is  better  than  ever  now.  I 
have  watched  it  improve  from  issue  to 
issue  from  year  to  year.  Another  step 
in  the  line  of  improvement  is  the  fact 
that  you  guarantee  your  advertisers, 
something  very  few  papers  do.  A  good 
many  of  them  want  nothing  but  the 
money  for  the  space  and  their  subscribers 
stand  the  losses.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
you  are  not  that  kind." 

Reader — advertiser- — editor.  Now  there 
abide  these  three,  and  the  greatest  of 
the  three,  in  some  respects  is  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

We  like  to  have  you  write  us  these 
pleasant  things — it  helps  us  make  a  great- 
er paper ;  but  it  would  help  even  more  in 
making  for  our  success  if  you  would  tell 
the  advertisers  about  us  when  you  have 
business  with  them.  Do  you  know  that  our 
advertising  columns  are  as  interesting  as^ 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  paper?  That  they 
all  bear  on  your  work?  That  you  can't 
do  better  as  a  farmer  than  to  send  for 
the  literature  they  offer?  And  that  when 
3'ou  do  so,  j-ou  owe  it  to  us  to  say  we 
sent  you  there? 

"I  saw  your  ad  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side !"  This  is  the  golden  text  of  the 
real  friend  of  his  farm  paper.  These  ad- 
vertisers are  good,  reliable  men,  every 
one  of  them,  or,  as  Air.  Black  suggests, 
they  wouldn't  be  in  our  columns. 

Get  into  relations  with  them ! 

Air.  Advertiser,  allow  us  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Subscriber — and 
don't  forget  who  introduced  you. 

I  had  a  feast  of  good  things  coming  to 
tell  you  about,  but  I  have  rambled  so  far 
afield  that  it  must  be  put  off.  I  wanted 
to  thank  you  all  for  j'our  expressions  of 
good-will  and  to  wish  you  all  a  happy 
winter,  a  seasonable  and  propitious  spring, 
a  fruitful  summer  and  an  opulent  au- 
tumn— in  other  words,  a  Happy  New 
Year.  Herbert  Quick. 


The  Farmers'  Lobby 

[continued  from  page  19] 


international  parcels  post  conventions 
amoftg  the  countries  of  the  International 
Postal  Union,  and  gives  to  international 
business  a  rate  lower  than  to  domestic 
business.  That  is  arranged  by  treaty.  So 
important  is  the  parcels  post,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  enlightened  nations 
which  enjoy  its  advantages,  that  they  in- 
sist upon  our  giving  their  people  the 
benefits  of  it,  even  while  we  deny  those 
benefits  to  our  own  citizens.  So  we  pre- 
sent the  remarkable  spectacle  of  being 
the  only  first-class,  progressive  country 
having  no  parcels  post  of  its  own,  but 
compelled,  in  order  to  maintain  its  postal 
agreements  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
give  those  privileges  to  the  citizens  of 
other  countries. 

Now,  a  parcels  post  in  this  country 
would  immensely  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting parcels,  and  would  break  the  im- 
mensely profitable  monopoly  the  express 
companies  enjoy.  The  Hitchcock  "re- 
form" would  vastly  increase  express 
profits.    The  people  would  pay  the  bills. 


A  parcels  post  would  reduce  express 
profits,  give  the  people  the  benefit,  and 
would  zuipe  out  the  postal  deficit  and  im- 
mediately make  the  post-office  depart- 
ment liighly  profitable. 

Even  the  proposed  rural  parcels  post — 
a  scheme  of  giving  the  privilege  of  par- 
cels transmission  within  the  limits  of 
single  rural  routes — would  wipe  out  the 
deficit  and  place  a  profit  to  the  credit  of 
the  post-office  department,  besides  being 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation. 

But  the  "reformers"  of  our  postal  de- 
partment are  in  favor  of  neither  of  these. 

The  plans  are  laid  to  carry  out  this 
project  of  profiting  the  express  compan- 
ies at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  stop  it.  That 
is  to — 

Write — at  once — to-day — to  your  con- 
gressman and  senators  protesting  against 
any  change  in  second-class  mail  rates, 
and  demanding,  instead,  the  rural  parcels 
post. 
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Miss  Selina  Lue 


[continued  from  page  24] 


"Oh,  Miss  Selina  Lue,  I  didn't  mean 
you  to  guess — that  is  to  say,  I  have  no 
right  to — "  Mr.  Alan  broke  down  and 
commenced  all  over  again  with  shining 
eyes.  "It  began  two  months  ago  at  my 
first  sight  of  her  here  in  the  grocery 
door.  She  is  so  beautiful  and — I — I  do 
care — I — !  How  glad  I  am  that  you 
know,  dear  Miss  Selina  Lue ;  now  I  can 
talk  about  it  to  you.  I  know  I  ought  not 
to— and  I—" 

"Young  man,  I've  got  a  heap  more 
faith  in  the  love  that  is  so  much  it  spills 
over  than  in  the  kind  that  don't  C|uite 
fill  out  the  measure." 

"Oh,  do  you  really  think — could  it  be 
possible  that  I  have  just  a  chance  with 
her?    I— I—" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Miss  Selina  Lue, 
and  moved  by  a  desire  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter then  and  there  she  hurried  into  the 
store  toward  her  room  door,  but  she  was 
too  late,  for  the  bird  had  flown  from  be- 
hind the  molasses-barrel.  Miss  Cynthia 
was  stealing  through  the  garden,  and  in 
her  ears  there  sounded  a  soft-voiced 
echo  :  "She'  is  so  beautiful — I  do 
care—" 

"My,  that  pin  muster  been  a  crooked 
one  that  she  couldn't  get  to  without  un- 
dressing," said  Miss  Selina  Lue  to  her- 
self. "I  do  hope  she  will  come  back  right 
away."  And  she  went  out  to  the  stepa  a. 
bit  crestfallen,  still  actuated  b}'  motives- 
of  delicacy  in  not  mentioning  Miss  Cyn- 
thia's precipitous  flight. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  lovely 
as  she  is,  Miss  Selina  Lue?"  And  the 
rhapsody  began  where  it  had  been  inter- 
rupted. 

"Yes,  and  her  heart  and  soul  are  jest 
as  pretty  as  she  is.  I  was  a-thinking  the 
other  day  that  they  ain't  many  girls  as 
would  git  into  folks'  lives  as  she  have 
done  right  here  on  the  bluff.  She  is 
friendly  to  everybody  and  they  husbands. 
Miss  Cynthie  have  stove  off  trouble 
fer  Mr.  Kinney  more  times  than  he 
knows." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do.  I 
never  can  seem  to  see  her  anywhere,  and 
she  hasn't  asked  me  to  call  on  her."  Mr. 
Alan's  lugubrious  tones  were  symptomatic 
of  his  condition. 

"Well,  anyway,  there's  the  party  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  she'll  be  here  sure. 
I  want  to  git  your  advice  about  how  to 
do  things  stylish.  Would  you  have  the 
pie  on  plates,  and  knives  and  forks  to 
eat  it  with?  Or  would  it  do  to  hand 
it  around  in  wedges  to  be  et  like 
cake  ?" 

"I  believe  the  plates  would  be  safer," 
answered  Mr.  Alan  in  a  judicial  tone. 
''She  might  get  some  on  her  dress." 

"That  depends  on  whether  they  was 
made  cross-barred,  open-face  or  kivered. 
Cross-barred  is  the  prettiest,  but  they 
could  all  lean  over  and  bite  kivered  with- 
out making  no  mess,"  said  Miss  Selina 
Lue,  who  was  seeing  the  question  from 
all  viewpoints  before  deciding. 

"Suppose  you  have  the  plates  for  the 
grown  people  and  let  the  youngsters  take 
their  luck,"  compromised  Mr.  Alan,  not 
liking  the  idea  of  trusting  the  "kivereds" 
entirely. 

"That's  just  what  I'll  do,"  answered 
Miss  Selina  Lue.  "I  am  going  to  clear 
off  the  counters  so  they  can  set  up  to 
them  and  be  comfortable,  and  I  am  going 
to  put  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  between  each 
pile  of  pies.  Won't  they  all  have  a  good 
time?"  Something  in  Miss  Selina  Lue's 
beaming  hospitality  smothered  any  mis- 
givings that  Mr.  Alan  might  have  had 
about  the  arrangements,  and  his  glow  of 
anticipation  matched  her  own. 

"Well,"  she  remarked  briskly,  "I  must 
be  turning  around  if  I  am  to  get  all  that 
ready.  Can't  I  help  you  fix  up  none? 
Don't  you  want  any  pants  pressed?  I 
could  borrow  the  heavy  iron  Mis'  Sim- 
mons presses  Mr.  Simmons'  with  and  do 
it  in  no  time."  i 

Miss  Selina  Lue's  sweet  solicitude  went 
to  Mr.  Alan's  heart  and  he  took  her  hand 
as  he  said  : 

"If  my  mother  had  been  with  me.  Miss 
Selina  Lue,  she  would  have  let  me  tell 
her — about — it  all — and  she  would  have — 
asked  about  the  trousers.  I  wonder  if  it 
is  because  you  are  not  anybody's  mother 
that  you  are  everybody's  ?" 

"Mr.  Alan,  you  are  the  first  person 
that  ain't  put  that  to  me  pitying-like  about 
not  having  no  children,  and  here  you  are 
giving  me  the  whole  world  to  mother. 
Well,  my  hea'rt  ain't  crowded  yet ;  they  is 
room  fer  'em  all,  big,  little  and  grown- 
ups too.  Seems  like  sometimes  grown- 
ups show  a  mighty  hankering  fer  a  little 


mothering,  and  1  ain't  the  one  to  hold  it 
back  from  'em.  Lands  alive,  if  there  ain't 
Mis'  Tyne  and  all  the  family  come  back! 
You  pick  up  Pattie  and  bring  her  out 
here,  fer  I  know  her  ma  is  jest  dead 
to  see  her,  and  I  will  run  and  help 
Sammie  and  Ella  Virginia  carry  that 
valise." 

As  Mr.  Alan  approached  the  group 
that  seethed  around  and  against  Miss 
Selina  Lue,  the  mother  of  Pattie  segre- 
gated herself  from  the  mass  and  without 
warning  precipitated  herself  on 
and  so  necessarily  on  that  yotmg  lady's 
new  friend. 

"Oh,  please  excuse  me,  sir,"  she  panted, 
gaining  her  equilibrium  and  her  off- 
spring at  the  same  time.  "I  was  jest  that 
excited  !  Seems  like  I  could  eat  her  up. 
Miss  Selina  Lue,  you  can't  never  know 
how  good  it  is  to  git 'back  to  one  you've 
left,"  which  seemingly,  only  seemingly, 
ungracious  remark  had  the  edge  taken 
oft'  by  Pattie's  emphatic  squirm  and 
whimper  toward  Miss  Selina  Lue.  The 
quality  of  Miss  Selina  Lue's  mercy  she 
knew,  and  that  of  her  mother  she  had 
forgotten. 

"Give  her  back  to  me.  Mis'  Tyne,  and 
I  will  put  her  in  her  soap-box  while  you 
all  git  unpacked.  You  come  jest  in  time 
fer  the  party,  and  you  better  git  about 
fixing  fer  it.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Alan — the 
valise  are  a  heavy  load  fer  the  children^' 

As  she  stood  on  the  grocery  steps  and 
watched  Mr.  Alan  carrying  the  Tyne 
valise  on  down  to  the  Tyne  front  door 
with  perfect  courtesy,  she  spoke  earnest- 
ly to  Blossom,  who  sat  in  a  split  basket 
by  the  door.  "Blossom,"  .she  said  in 
tones  of  quiet  joy,  "it  looks  like  the  two 
nicest  people  in  the  world  are  going  to 
git  married  to  each  other,  and  ain't  it 
fine  that  they  dispositions  fit  into  one 
another  like  the  edges  of  a  piece  of  paper 
tored  in*  two?  Sometimes  when  I  see 
wives  all  wore  out  with  work  and  cross- 
ness, and  husbands  fed  bad  and  no  but- 
tons, and  sick  children  and  too  much  beer 
at  the  saloons,  let  alone  a  hard  winter- 
a-coming,  I  git  too  much  pleased  with 
my  condition,  and  1  need  jest  sich  a  thing 
as  this  to  remind  me  that  the  Lord  do 
join  some  folks  which  let  not  man  put 
asunder.  Amen!" 

[to  be  continued] 

Slumber  Song 

BY    BEATRICE  GRISWOLD 

CI-i-:kp,  my  babe,  for  the  fairy  moon 

^  Is  watching  near,  and  her  slender  bars 

Of  silver  beams 

Shall  guide  thy  dreams 
To  the  path  of  the  fairy  stars. 

Rock-a-bye,   rock-a-b}'e,  baby. 
Sleep  while  the  star-light  gleams 

Close  in  thy  tiny  cradle  that  swings 
By  a  silver  chain  of  dreams. 

A  fairy  cloud  is  thy  cradle 
Swayed  on  a  twinkling  sea 

Drifting  slow 

In  the  silver  glow 
'Twixt  the  fairy  moon  and  thee. 

Rock-a-bye,   rock-a-bye,  baby, 

Sleep  while  the  star-light  gleams 

Close  in  thy  tiny  cradle  that  swings 
By  a  silver  chain  of  dreams. 

Foiled  A  gain 

BY    MARY    F.    K,  HUTCHINSON 

\  NEIGHBOR,  Jones,  who  lives  next  door, 
■**      Has  bought  a  motor  carria:-;e, 
For  which  he's  built  a  sort  of  barn 
That  Bobby  calls  a  gar-rige. 

With  shingles  stained,  it  looks  quite  nice, 

Although  not  very  large, 
And  Jimmie  says  that  "Mr.  Jones 

Has  got  a  fine  gur-rarge." 

Is  gar-riage  right?    Or  is  gur-rarge? 

In  truth,  I  could  not  say ; 
Nor  would  I  show  my  ignorance — 

I  knew  a  better  way! 

I  waited  till  my  college  niece 
(Who  thinks  she  knows  it  all) 

Came  down,  last  week,  one  afternoon. 
For  her  vacation  call. 

I  asked  her  where  her  uncle  was. 

And  this  is  what  she  said : 
"He's  out  there,  aunt}\  gossiping 

In  Jones's  bubble  shed  !" 


When  Were  You  Born? 


Birthstone  and 
Flower 
Post-  Cards 


Each    of  these  twelve 
beautiful  post-cards 
(one  for  every  month) 
depicts  in  many  colors 
the  special  jewel  and 
the  flower  to  be  worn 
b}'  every  person  born 
in  that  month.  Each 
month's  post-card  also 
shows    the  special 
meaningand  sentiment 
that  is  given  to  the 
.  .jpwel  and  the  flower 
of  timi  .njonth.    For  in- 
stance—the Jar'iary  post- 
card   depicts    in  gc'geous 
colors  a  beautiful  Garnet  set 
in    a   brooch,    which  signifies 
'Constancy."    The  January  post- 
card also  depicts  a  cluster  of  glorious 
Purple   and    Gold    Pansies,  which  means 
Thoughts  of  You."  There  are  twelve  post-cards 
in  all,  one  for  each  month. 


In  Twelve  Colors 


These  are  the  most  beautiful,  unique  and  interesting  post-cards 
ever  made.  Learn  the  mysteries  of  the  natal  month  of  yourself 
and  your  friends.  Everj-  post-card  is  printed  in  twelve  colors  on 
a  silver  back-ground.  Every  time  you  send  these  cards  to  friends 
m  their  birth  months,  you  are  sure  to  get  letters  expressing  the 
greatest  delight  with  such  beautiful  post-cards.  They  are  simply 
great— words  cannot  tell  their  beautj'.  You  must  see  lliein 
yourself,  and  you  can  get  them  without  cost. 

How  to  Get  Them 

We  will  send  yoxi  these. twelve  beautiful  post-cards 
without  cost  if  you  will  send  us  lo  cents  (silver  or 
stamps)  for  three  months'  trial  subscription  to 
Farm  AND  Fireside.   Our  only  requirement 
is  that  the  subscription  must  be  for  some 
one  who  is  not  now  a  regular  subscriber. 
Send  Farm  and  Fireside  to  a  friend  ^■^'•'^ 
for  three  months.  .^^^  . 

Do  not  fail  to  get  this  beautiful 
setof  post-cards.  Send  for  them  to-day 
Use  the  coupon  opposite  or  pin 
it  to  your  letter.  Address, 


Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


A  Wonderful  Offer 

All  For  SO  Cents 


^The  Biggest  National  Papers -n^ 

Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year's  subscription  ^   ^j,  ^^^^  f\ 

Thrice-a-Week  World,  one  year's  subscription       r  ^  1 
The  1910  Baby  Calendar,  packed  in  a  tube         3      r»K  all 

Farm  anA  Fir*»«srl<a  is  the  National  Farm  Paper.  It  is  progressive— up-to-date.  It  is  far  in 
I  aim  aiiu  jl  ucsiuic:  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  farm  papers  in  live  interest  and  actual 
value  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  The  biggest  men  in  American  agriculture  contribute  valu- 
able articles  on  live  stock,  grain,  poultry,  fruit,  etc.  The  fashion  department,  the  household 
articles  and  the  entertaining  stories,  all  are  of  tremendous  value  and  interest  to  the  women 
folks.    As  the  leading  farm  and  family  paper  it  should  be  in  every  farm  home. 

TKrir-o  a  Woolf  Wrtflr!  (New  York  World)  is  the  leading  big  city  paper  of  the  country. 
1  III  M,C-<1- VT  ccn.  rv  uriu  jt  comes  three  times  every  week.  It  gives  the  earliest  accurate 
information  on  all  world  events.  Because  of  its  great  influence,  it  can  get  the  inside  facts  on 
the  big  political  and  financial  events  of  the  country.  It  is  always  in  the  front  fighting  for  the 
interests  of  the  public.  It  has  special  departments  for  the  farmer  giving  the  latest  news  in  the 
farm  world.  It  also  has  fine  women's  pages  that  every  woman  will  enjoy.  Every  up-to-date 
farm  home  should  have  this  big  city  paper. 

The   1910  Baby  Calendar  The  finest  Art  calendar  ever  offered  by  any  farm  paper- 

Our  Bargain  Offer— Until  January  31st. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  numbers  of  the  two  greatest  American  papers  for  only  $i.oo.  These  two 
alone  will  supply  a  family  with  the  best  reading  and  news  for  a  whole  year.  No  one  can  afford  to 
miss  this  great  offer.  The  subscription  can  be  new  or  renewal.  They  can  go  to  one  or  to  different 
addresses.  Send  us  $i.oo  to-day  and  you  will  at  once  be  entered  to  receive  both  of  these  great  papers 
for  a  whole  year  and  the  beautiful  1910  Baby  Calendar.  Address 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 


Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  10,  1910 


The  Edison ! 


The  Latest  Style  EDISON  Phonograph  in  Our  New 
Outfit  No.  10 — this  superb  entertainer,  Mr.  Edison's 
latest,  final  improvement  of  phonograph — 


LOANED 


Yes,  free.  I  don't  ask  a  cent  of  your  money 
— I  don't  want  you  to  keep  the  phonograph — 
I  just  want  to  give  it  to  you  on  a  free  loan — 
then  you  may  return  it  at  my  own  expense. 


Read  the  Offer: 


I  will  ship  you  free  this  grand 
No.   10  outfit,  Fireside  Model, 
■■■^^^^^^■i    mmmm^^    ^^^^^^h^^h    with  one  dozen  Gold  Moulded 

and  Amberol  records.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  me  a  cent  C.  O.  D.  or  sign  any  leases  or  mortgages. 
I  want  you  to  get  this  outfit  on  this  free  loan — the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Edison's  skill — in  your  home. 
I  want  you  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Edison's  final  and  greatest  improvement  in  phonographs.  I  want  to 
convince  you  of  its  wonderful  superiority.  Give  a  free  concert;  give  a  free  minstrel  show,  music, 
dances,  the  old-fashioned  hymns,  grand  opera,  comic  opera — all  this  I  want  you  to  hear  free  of  charge 
— all  in  your  own  home— on  this  free  loan  offer. 

MY  REIASON — My  reason  for  this  free  loan  offer,  this  extra  liberal  offer  on  the  finest  talking 
machine  ever  made — see  below. 

MR.  EDISON  Says:    ''I  Want  to  see  a  Phonograph  in 

^=   every  American  Home,  ^ ' 

The  Phonograph  is  the  result  of  years  of  experiment ;  it  is  Mr.  Edison's  pet  and  hobby.  He 
realizes  fully  its  value  as  an  entertainer  and  educator;  for  the  phonograph  brings  the  pleasure  of  the 
city  right  to  the  village  and  the  farm  home.  Now,  the  new  Fireside  Edison  Phonograph  of  our 
outfit  No.  10,  1910  Model,  is  the  latest  and  greatest  improved  talking  machine  made  by  this  great 
inventor.  Everybody  should  hear  it;  everybody  must  hear  it.  If  you  have  only  heard  other  talking 
machines  before,  you  cannot  imagine  what  beautiful  music  you  can  get  from  the  outfit  No.  10. 
This  new  machine  is  just  out  and  has  never  been  heard  around  the  country.  We  want  to 
convince  you;  we  want  to  prove  to  you  that  this  outfit  is  far,  far  superior  to  anything  ever  heard  before. 


Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer. 


I  don't  want  you  to  buy  it — I  don't  ask  you  to  buy  anything.  But  I  do  feel  that  if  I  can  send  you  this  great 
phonograph  and  convince  you  of  its  merits,  of  its  superiority,  you  will  be  glad  to  invite  your  neighbors  and  friends  to 
your  house  to  let  them  hear  the  free  concert.  Then,  perhaps,  one  or  more  of  your  friends  will  be  glad  to  buy  one  of 
these  great  outfits  No.  10.  You  can  tell  your  friends  that  they  can  get  an  Edison  Phonograph  outfit  complete  with  records  for  only  $2.00  a  month 
— $2.00  a  month — the  easiest  possible  payment  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  rock-bottom  price.  Perhaps  you,  yourself,  would  want  a  Phono- 
graph, and  if  you  ever  intend  to  get  a  phonograph,  now  is  the  chance  to  get  the  brand  new  and  most  wonderful  phonograph  ever  made,  and  on  a 
most  wonderfully  liberal  offer.  But  if  neither  you  nor  your  friends  want  the  machine,  that  is  O.  K.;  I  simply  want  you  to  have  it  on  a  free  loan, 
and  perhaps  somebody  who  heard  the  machine  will  buy  one  later.  I  am  glad  to  send  it  on  a  free  loan  offer  anyway.  I  will  take  it  as  a  favor  if  you 
will  send  me  your  name  and  address  so  I  can  send  you  the  catalog — then  you  can  decide  whether  you  want  the  free  loan.  There  are  no  strings 
on  this  offer,  absolutely  none.  It  is  a  free  loan  that  is  all.  I  ask  not  for  one  cent  of  your  money,  I  only  say  if  any  of  your  people  want  to  buy  a 
phonograph,  they  may  get  one  for  $2.00  a  month,  if  they  want  it. 

Now,   remember,  nobody  asks  for  a  cent  of  your  money    ^  want  every  responsible  household  in  the  country,  every 

^— — —  —    —  — —  —  ^     man  who  wants  to  see  his  home  cheerful  and  his  family 

entertained,  every  good  father,  every  good  husband,  to  write  and  get  these  free  concerts  for  his  home.    Remember,  the 

loan  is  absolutely  free  from  us,  and  we  do  not  even  charge  you  anything  C.  O.  D.  .^''^t^k.  ^"'^  Today 

^  ^    «  •«£»  for  this  in- 

K   Write  for  the  FREE  Edison  Catalog f'pf 

^^^^  %M    music  and  vaudeville 


4^ 


entertamments. 
You  can  pick  out  just  the  kind  of  records  you  want 
for  the  entertainment  you  want  on  this  free  loan 
in  your  own  home.   Get  this  catalog  at  once, 
then  you  can  decide  whether  or  not  you 
want  a  free  loan  and  when  you  want 
it.  You  can  also  decide  just  the  music 
you  want.    Remember,  I  will  appreciate  it  as  a  favor  if 
you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  this 
latest  style  machine — the  climax  of  Mr.  Edison's  skill — 
on  this  free  loan  offer.    I  will  appreciate  it  especially 
if  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address  anyway 
right  now,  so  I  can  fully  and  clearly  explain  our 
methods  of  shipping  the  Edison  Phonograph  on  a 


teres  ting 
catalog 
FREE 


vv\. 


free  loan  offer.    SIGN  THE  COUPON  TODAY 
Do  it  right  now. 


F.  K.  BABSON, 


EdUoD  Phon,  DistriboUrs,  Dept.  3S41,  EDISON  BLOCK.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CANADIAN  OFFICE;  355  Portage  Arenne,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Just 
sign  and 
mail  the  cou- 
pon at  the  left, 
and  get  this  FREE 
catalog.  Write  TODAY 
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James  Wilson — Secretary  of  Agriculture 

By  John  Snure 


Secretary  James  Wilson  has  been  a  benefactor  of  agri- 
culture in  a  different  sense  from  those  other  men  whose 
work  we  have  presented.  His  services  have  not  been  per- 
sonal; he  has  been,  rather,  an  organizer  and  a  leader.  His 
army  of  experts  have  done  the  work  that  has  given  the 
department  its  incalculable  value;  but  they  would  be  the 
first  to  credit  the  secretary  with  the  organization  that  made 
their  work  possible.  Mr.  Wilson  has  faced  much  just 
criticism  for  his  stand  in  the  benzoate  controversy;  he  has 
been  held  responsible  for  over-optimistic  crop  prophecies. 
Without  passing  judgment  on  these  matters  of  controversy, 
we  present  this  study  of  his  twelve  years'  service,  the 
worth  of  which  is  beyond  controversy. — EDITOR. 

NO  OTHER  man  in  the  history  of  this  republic  has 
had  the  opportunities  to  do  great  things  for  the 
farmers  of  America  that  have  fallen  to  James 
Wilson,  of  Iowa,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment-of  Agriculture. 

This  is  a  sweeping  statement,  but  it  will  bear  analy- 
sis. In  a  few  months  more,  Mr.  Wilson  will  have 
been  in  the  cabinet  thirteen  years  without  a  break.  He 
has  already  broken  all  records  for  length  of  service 
as  a  cabinet  officer.  He  began  his  career  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  March  5,  1897.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  country  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  hard 
times  which  were  first  felt  in  1893  and  depressed  industry 
in  various  lines  for  several  subsequent  years.  From  1897 
until  now  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  rolled  marvelous- 
ly  high,  save  for  the  brief  lapse  which  began  in  the 
fall  of  1907.  It  has  been  a  period  of  wonderful  ex- 
pansion in  trade,  commerce  and  all  forms  of  industry. 
Agriculture  has  reaped  its  full  share  of  the  rewards  of 
this  expansion,  and  farming  in  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  farm  products  staggers  the  imagination.  King 
Croesus  in  his  wildest  dreams  never  conceived  of  an 
empire  where  the  annual  output  of  the  farms  amounted 
to  eight  billion  dollars  and  where  the  value  of  the 
farm-lands,  buildings,  improvements,  live  stock,  imple- 
ments and  machinery  was  over  twenty-eight  billion 
dollars.  That  these  values  have  been  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  Secretary  Wilson's  dozen  years  of  cabi- 
net service  is  clear  from  the  slightest  glance  at  agri- 
cultural statistics.  In  two  decades  the  capital  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  has  increased  about 
eighty  per  cent.  The  years  since  1897  have  been  years 
of  momentous  changes  to  agriculture.  Emerging  from 
the  era  of  low  prices  that  prevailed  for  a  time  preced- 
ing that  year,  the  farmer  entered  into  improved  finan- 
cial conditions  and  found  himself  in  a  position  to  give 
consideration  to  better  methods  of  agriculture  and  to 
such  assistance  as  might  be  given  him  in  taking  up  with 
those  methods  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
experiment  stations,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  other 
agencies.  It  has  been  the  remarkable  good  fortune  of 
Secretary  Wilson  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  through  America's  fattest  agricul- 
tural years  and  through  the  years  when  the  farmers 
have  been  in  the  best  position  to  turn  their  attention 
toward  such  better  ways  of  farming  as  come  with  an 
understanding  of  agricultural  science. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  tell  in  brief  fashion  something 
of  what  Secretary  Wilson  has  done  and  how  he  has 
lived  up  to  his  opportunities.  At  the  outset,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  not  escaped  criticism.  He  has  en- 
countered storms  of  it.  He  has  been  accused  of  lack 
of  executive  ability,  of  an  undue  predilection  for  poli- 
tics, of  fathering  unreliable  crop  statistics,  of  extrava- 
gance and  a  long  list  of  official  sins,  both  of  omission 
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and  commission.  A  weaker  man  and  one  whose  ser- 
vices to  the  country  were  less  meritorious  would  long 
ago  have  been  sent  into  retirement. 

Secretary  Wilson  is  not  a  college  man.  He  was  born 
in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  1835,  in  a  day  when  the  college 
of  agriculture  was  unknown.  He  learned  farming  on 
the  acres  of  his  hard-headed  Scotch  father  and  he 
learned  it  thoroughly.  "My  father  was  one  of  the  best 
farmers  I  have  ever  known,"  said  the  secretary  one 
day  in  speaking  of  how  he  had  learned  right  methods 
of  tilling  the  soil.  "He  came  of  a  long  line  of  farmers, 
men  who  knew  their  business  and  took  pride  in  it." 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  James  Wilson  came  to  this 
country  with  his  parents  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Connecticut.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Iowa,  to 
Tama  County,  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  had  settled 
down  to  farming  on  his  own  account.  He  still  has  his 
residence  in  Tama  County,  where  he  early  became 
known  as  "Tama  Jim,"  a  sobriquet  frequently  given 
him  which  is  familiar  the  country  over. 

In  the  forty  years  following  his  settlement  in  Iowa, 
"Tama  Jim"  Wilson  became  one  of  the  leading  figures 
of  his  state.  He  also  became  well  known  nationally. 
He  served  six  years  in  the  Iowa  legislature,  part  of 
the  time  as  speaker  of  the  house.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1872  and  served  in  the  Forty-Third,  Forty- 
Fourth  and  Forty-Eighth  Congresses.  His  experience 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  gave  him  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  doing  things  at  the  Capitol 


and  of  Washington  official  life  generally.  This  exper- 
ience has  been  invaluable.  He  was  for  a  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  railway  commission  of  Iowa.  For  the  six 
years  previous  to  becoming  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
he  was  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
and  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  at  Ames. 

When  in  Congress,  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  in  the 
House  and  urged  strongly  a  bill  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  passed  the  House,  but  was 
not  made  a  law.  It  was  later  that  the  Department,  of 
Agriculture  was  provided  for,  but  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  Wilson  in  behalf  of  such  a  department  was  of 
distinct  value  in  directing  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  subject.  This  was  one  of  his  first  services  to  tne 
farmers  of  the  country.  His  work  at  the  experiment 
station  at  Ames  and  as  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 
college  there  constituted  another  important  service  to 
the  cause  of  agriculture.  While  on  his  farm  he  had 
taken  up  various  studies  along  agricultural  lines,  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  He  ran  a  paper  and  devoted 
much  attention  to  writing  on  farm  topics.  These  at- 
tracted wide  notice  in  Iowa  and  pointed  to  him  as  a 
man  qualified  to  head  the  experiment  station  and  to 
be  professor  of  agriculture  at  Ames.  In  the  six  years 
he  was  there  "Tama  Jim"  succeeded  in  building  up  the 
state  agricultural  college  greatly.  He  stirred  up  an 
enthusiasm  theretofore  unknown  in  the  institution  and 
got  it  thoroughly  on  its  feet.  This  college  is  now  one 
of  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  has 
been  a  powerful  influence  for  good  farming  in  Iowa 
and  throughout  the  Middle  West.  Some  of  the  ablest 
agricultural  teachers  and  experts  in  the  country  were 
at  one  time  students  at  Ames  under  Wilson. 

When  President  McKinley  selected  his  cabinet  early 
in  1897,  he  got  along  without  great  difficulty  until  he 
came  to  filling  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  gave  him  many  sleepless  nights.  He  wanted  a 
strong  department.  He  knew  this  meant  expenditure 
of  money.  One  day  a  Texas  delegation  came  to  him 
and  said  they  had  a  man  for  the  place. 

"He  must  be  a  farmer,  must  own  his  own  farm  and 
must  have  .taught  agriculture,"  said  Mr.  McKinley. 

The  Texans  said  their  man  could  meet  all  these  re- 
quirements. 

"I  also  want  a  man  who  has  been  in  Congress  and 
knows  how  Congress  does  things,"  said  Mr.  McKinley. 

"Mr.  President,  there  ain't  any  such  man  as  the  one 
you  want  in  the  whole  country,"  said  the  spokesman 
of  the  delegation. 

Mr.  MtKinley  thought  there  was  and  presently  had 
his  attention  called  to  "Tama  Jim"  Wilson  out  in 
Iowa.  The  venerable  Senator  Allison  said  Wilson  was 
just  the  man  for  the  job.  McKinley  knew  Wilson 
and  thought  so,  too.  So  he  was  appointed  and  became 
head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  success- 
or to  J.  Sterling  Morton.  Mr.  Morton  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  but  of  rather  narrow  views  as  to  what 
should  be  the  scope  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  had  conducted  the  department  on  lines  entirely  too 
constricted  to  suit  Secretary  Wilson,  who  believed  its 
field  should  be  vastly  expanded.  In  his  final  report, 
Mr.  Morton  referred  with  pride  to  the  amount  of  money 
saved  in  the  conduct  of  the  department.  Secretary 
Wilson  saw  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  department 
were  to  realize  its  possibilities  it  was  going  to  be 
necessary  for  Congress  to  provide  more  money.  He 
had  his  mind  well  made  up  when  he  left  Iowa  and 
went  to  Washington  what  the  sphere  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  be.    He  felt  the  department 
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should  do  everything  possible  to  give  the 
fanner  a  better  knowledge  of  the  soil  and 
crops  and  to  teach  him  to  grow  better  crops, 
and  that  the  United  States  should  grow 
everything  it  could  grow  at  home  instead 
of  buying  it  abroad.  He  has  not  departed 
from  this  theory.  • 

Probabli'  the  greatest  single  service 
Secretary  Wilson  has  done  the  farmer 
is  that  he  has  brought  Congress  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  took  the  position  that 
Uncle  Sam  could  well  afford  to  expend 
a  number  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
development  of  an  industry^  whose  year- 
ly products  were  measured  by  billions, 
and  that  every  dollar  the  Treasury  paid 
out  for  ^intelligent  development  of  agri- 
culture m  the  United  States  would  be 
repaid  many  times.  And  he  made  Con- 
gress see  the  point.  It  was  here  that  the 
good  judgment  of  William  AIcKuiIey 
was  vindicated.  Having  served  in  Con- 
gress and  knowing  manj-  of  its  members 
personallj^  Mr.  Wilson  was  able  to  com- 
mand more  consideration  from  that  body 
than  a  man  unused  to  the  ways  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  seldom  happened  in  the 
twelve  years  and  more  he  has  been  in 
the  cabinet  that  Secretary  \\'ilson  has 
gone  before  the  committees  of  House  and 
Senate  and  said  his  department  needed 
monej'  but  what  it  has  been  granted. 

System  Plus  Enthusiasm 

When  Secretary  \\'il;on  entered  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  there  were 
about  twenty-four  hundred  people  em-  - 
ployed  by  it.  The  appropriation  for  1897 
was  $2,448,532.  The  number  of  people  in 
the  regular  service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  increased  to  about  11,000 
and  the  government  pays  out,  all  told, 
about  $18,000,000  a  year'  for  the  support 
of  the  department. 

The  bare  figures,  however,  tell  but  a 
small  part  of  the  story  of  expansion.  The 
system  of  bureau  organization  has  great- 
ly facilitated  the  work,  which  has  grown 
rapidl}'  in  volume  and  in  efficiency. 

It  would  take  volumes  to  tell  adequate- 
ly of  the  work  of  the  department  in  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  1897.  It 
would  be  idle,  of  course,  to  say  Secre- 
tary Wilson  deserves  credit  for  all  this 
vi'ork.  He  would  be  the  last  man  to  lay 
claim  to  it.  But  he  has  for  years  been 
the  man  in  command  of  the  strongest 
army  of  agricultural  experts  in  the 
world.  This  army  has  attacked  a  long 
array  of  farm  problems  and  has  overcome 
mam^  of  them.  Secretary  Wilson  has 
given  general  direction  to  the  work  which 
has  been  done  and  has  backed  up  the  ex- 
perts of  his  force  who  have  set  out  to 
ad^'ance  the  cause  of  agricultural  science 
in  one  way  or  another. 

When  a  leading  official  of  the  depart- 
ment was  asked  what  had  been  the  chief 
contribution  of  Secretary  Wilson  to  the 
department,  he  replied  : 

■"Optimism." 

He  -explained  that  the  secretary^  had 
always  been  a  "bull,"  that  his  influence 
has  never  been  bearish,  that  he  had  un- 
derstood the  great  need  of  a  strong  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  had  realized 
the  vast  field  of  endeavor  that  lay  before 
it.  He  had  never  frowned  down  his 
subordinates  who  wanted  to  reach  out  in 
new  directions. 

Up  in  New  England  a  careless  college 
professor,  who  had  imported  a  number 
of  gipsy-moths  from  Europe,  one  day 
allowed  them  to  escape  through  an  open 
window.  The  result  was  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  the  moth  and  damage  to 
New  England  forests  and  orchards.  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
entomology,  saw  a  way  to  reach  the  pest 
if  a  parasite  could  be  found  which  would 
prey  upon  it.  Secretary  Wilson  sent  him 
to  Europe  to  investigate  and  go  into  the 
matter  thoroughly.  The  result'  is  that 
parasites  of  the  gipsy-moth  have  been 
introduced  into  New  England  and  there 
is  promise  that  the  ravages  of  that  pest 
will  be  reduced  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try relieved  from  danger. 

What  happened  in  this  case  has  hap- 
pened in  hundreds  of  others.  The  men 
of  the  Department  of.  Agriculture  who 
have  believed  they  could  do  things  have 
not  been  held  back  and  hampered.  Sec- 
retarj'  Wilson  has  given  them  opportun- 
ity to  test  their  ideas.  Just  as  a  parasite 
has  been  discovered  to  attack  the  gipsy- 
moth  and  introduced  into  this  country, 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  San  Jose  scale 
has  been  found  in  China  and  introduced, 
though  the  economical  use  of  sprays  has 
made  the  attempted  establishment  of  the 
natural  enemy  of  comparatively  slight  im- 
portance. Parasites  that  prey  on  the 
brown-tail  moth  have  been  introduced 
into  New  England  with  success,  and  suc- 
cessful experiments  for  handling  the  para- 
sites of  the  Hessian  fly  promise  to  be  of 
much  value  to  the  wheat-farmer.  Many 
'other  instances  of  like  nature  might  be 
mentioned.  The  United  States  has  been 
a  leader  among  nations  in  its  work  for 
the  elimination  of  injurious  insects  and 
it  has  largely  been  due,  not  to  the  work 
of  Secretary'  Wilson,  but  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  squarely  supported  the 
entomological  experts  w'ho  devoted  their 
energies  to  insect  problem.s. 


"Secretary  Wilson  himself  has  not 
made  the  many  important  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  his  time  by  the 
department,"  said  an  authority  on  agri- 
cultural matters  the  other  day.  "But  he 
has  mapped  out  tlie  general  directions  of 
the  work  to  be  done  and  he  has  held  the 
boys'  noses  down  to  tlie  grindstone." 

^^"hen  Secretaj-j'  Wilson  came  into  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  he  found  that 
one  of  its  greatest  needs  was  a  larger 
corps  of  experts,  men  who  knew  the  ins 
and  outs  of  animal  industrj-,  plant  indus- 
try, entomology,  soils,  and  the  like.  Not 
only  this,  but  he  found  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  supph'  of  these  experts  to  be 
drawn  upon.  He  set  out  to  develop  them. 
He  has  pursued  this  policy  from  the  first 
day  he  stepped  into  the  depanment  and 
from  the  moment  when,  having  just 
taken  the  oath  of  office ,  he  inquired 
whether  there  was  any  one  in  the  service 
who  knew  all  about  sugar-beet  seed.  He 
found  it  impossible  to  get  tlie  man  he 
wanted  and  had  to  cast  around  outside 
the  department.  He  has  created  a  vast 
force  of  three  thousand  specialists  that 
is  making  investigations  constanth'  into 
problems  that  relate  to  the  farm.  Among 
so  many  experts  are  men  of  world-wide 
reputation,  and  it  has  come  to  be  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  finding 
it  difficult  to  keep  in  the  government  ser- 
vice some  of  its  most  competent  men. 

Big  colleges  and  universities  and  large 
private  interests  want  them  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  more  than  the  government. 
Now,  however,  the  force  of  available 
trained  specialists  in  the  department  is 
so  large  that  the  retirement  of  one  for 
any  reason  is  not  likely  to  cause -serious 
embarrassment.   Twelve  years  ago,  when 


saw  the  importance  to  future  generations 
of  bringing  into  cultivation  and  laying 
tribute  upon  the  dry  lands  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian. 

Under  his  direction^  the  world  has  been 
scoured  to  find  grains  and  grasses  and 
legumes  grown  in  regions  where  the  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  rainfall  and  tem- 
perature were  like  those  in  the  dry  lands 
of  the  West.  Some  eight  years  ago  dry- 
land wheats  were  found  which  are  now 
giving  tliis  country  about  sixty  million 
bushels  per  year.  A  number  of  varieties 
have  been  developed.  It  is  now  often 
said  that  in  ten  years  the  United  States 
wiU  have  to  import  wheat.  And  if  no 
effort  were  being  made  to  produce  more 
wheat"  in  the  United  States  from  more 
acres  and  more  bushels  to  the  acre  this 
would  have  to  be  accepted  as  probabh- 
true.  No  great  noise  has  been  made 
about  the  movement  which  Secretary 
Wilson  is  continually  urging  forward  to 
convert  vast  dry-land  areas  in  the  West 
which  are  not  subject  to  reclamation 
through  irrig-ation  projects.  But  the 
facts  are  there  are  twenty-one  stations 
established  under  the  bureau  of  plant  in- 
dustrj'  in  the  dry  states,  with  scientists 
Jocated  at  all  of  them,  studying  the  dry- 
land problems  and  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  what  grains,  legumes  and  grasses 
with  the  best  results.  A  good  deal  of 
promise  is  coming  from  these  investiga- 
tions. 

It  was  Secretary  Wilson  who  sent  Prof. 
N.  E.  Hansen  of  South  Dakota  into  Si- 
beria and  Turkestan,  as  an  agricultural 
explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  made  three  trips  in  all  to  Si- 
beria and  gave  especial  attention  to  the 
wild  alfalfas  and  clovers  of  that  country 
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experts  were  scarce,  it  would  have  been 
troublesome. 

■  At  the  end  of  the  regime  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton and  the  beginning  of  the  Wilson 
regime  the  exports  of  dairy  products 
from  the  United  States  were  at  a  low 
ebb.  Secretary  Wilson  took  prompt 
steps  to  increase  exportation.  He  found 
we'  were  getting  much  lower  prices  for 
our  dairy  products  in  Great  Britain  than 
other  countries  and  that  much  of  the 
exportation  was  of  inferior  quality. 
Congress  gave  the  department  control 
over  renovated  butter,  and  through  the 
exercise  of  this  control  and  in  various 
ways  the  e.xport  trade  in  dairy  products 
was  materially  increased. 

Out  in  Iowa  "Tama  Jim  through  long 
years  had  been  familiar  with  the  text, 
■"Test  Your  Seed-Corn.'"  He  believed  in 
it.  He  understood  as  .a  practical  farmer 
the  great  importance  of  having  good  seed. 
He  found  about  as  soon  as  he  took  his 
cabinet  chair  that"  the'  seeds  '  which'  were 
being  sent  oiit  to  '  the  farmers  of  the 
country- were  "of  low' grade.  They  were,' 
bought -'at  the' lowest  pric-e.by  wholesale-. 
They  were  rapidly  getting'  a "  bad  repu- 
tation -and  w'ere  "hurting  the  feputatibiT  ; 
of  the  'Department  of .  Ag'riculture'  Steps 
were  tak'en  to  have  .  seeds'  grown  under 
the  strp'ervision  of  scientis'ts  of  the  de-' 
partment  so  that  tests '  of  vitality  could 
be  made'  and  those  not  up  to  standard  ' 
rejected.  Now,  the  department  grows 
its  own  seeds  and  it  is  the  policy  to  send 
out  nothing  but  seeds  of  the  highest  ger- 
minating power. 

The  Search  for  Drought-Proof  Plants 

The  introduction  of  seeds  and  plants 
from  other  countries  has  been  carried  by 
Secretary  Wilson  to  great  lengths.  It 
bears  close  relation  to  one  of  the  great- 
est .agricultural  problems  of  the  country. 
Some  years  ago  Sir  William  Crookes 
predicted  that  the  time  would  come  w'hen 
the  food  supply  would  be  inadequate.  He 
advanced  the  doctrine  that  population  in- 
creased in  geometrical  progression  and 
production  in  mathematical  progression. 
Something  of  this  view  has  been-  enforced 
on  the  United  States.    Secretary  Wilson 


with  a  view  to  their  introduction  into  the 
dry  lands  of  the  United  States.  The 
story  of  the  adventures  of  Professor 
Hansen  and  the  hardships  he  underwent 
in  the  frozen  regions  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
sometimes  a  thousand  miles  from  a  rail- 
road, amid  peoples  barely  civilized  and 
wild  nomadic  tribes,  reads  like  a  romance. 
He  has  been  highly  successful  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  found 
vanieties  of  alfalfa  and  clover  and  shipped 
seed  thereof  to  this  countrj'  which  will 
one  day  result  in  crops  of  great  value, 
raised  on  lands  now  semi-arid  and  un- 
cultivated. 

Bringing  the  Orient  Home 

At  the  instance  of  Secretary  Wilson, 
tea  culture  m  this  country  has  been  taken 
up  and  thoroughly  studied,  and  the  time 
may  come  when  it  will  be.  extensively 
grown  here,  with  the  aidVof  information 
gleaned -by  the  Depa'rtriient  of  Agricul- 
tiire.  Silk  '  culture  "has  also  been  thor- 
oughly studied,-  .and  there  is  in  the 
United  .States  "full  knowledge  of  tlie 
suljject.  '~Tlie'" drawback  ,to  silk  -culture 
is  the  lack  o'f  mulberry-leaves,  and  it  will 
hot  be  -  a  , -comhierci'al  'success  mitil 
niulberry-t're'es'are  grown 'oh- an  adequate 
scale.'  -  The'  tlepartm'ent  . Has'  now  riiany 
thousands  'of  .young  mulb'efry-trees  which 
Will' be'  -sent"  out  to; 'states'  in  southern 
latitudes.  "  ' No  g'reat  amount  of  money  is 
likely  to  come  to  any  one'  person  from 
feeding  silk-worms,  but  it  can  be  profit- 
ably taken  up  as  a  means  of  addition  to 
the  income  of  the  family  just  as  the  rais- 
ing of  chickens  is  widel\'  taken  up. 

As  already  noticed,  the  theory  of  Sec- 
retary Wilson  is  that  the  United*  States 
as  far  as  possible  should  produce  what 
the  United  States  needs.  The  researches 
in  tea.  in  silk  and  sugar-beet  culture  il- 
lustrate this.  A.nother  illustration  is 
found  in  the  experiments  in  planting 
Egj'ptian  cotton  in  various  states.  From 
fifteen  million  dollars  to  twenty  million 
dollars  worth  of  this  variety  of  cotton 
is  needed  annually  in  the  nlills  of  this 
country.  It  has  been  hard  to  find  a 
region  w^here  this  cotton  could  be  grown 
successfully.     But   in   lower  California, 


near  the  Salton  Sea,  there  is  a  large  area 
where  the  temperature  often  reaches  one 
hundred  and  twenty  degrees  in  the  shade. 
There  the  Department  has  had  remark- 
able success  and  has  grown  exceedingly 
fine  cotton  that  meets  the  demands  of 
the  home  spinners.    It  is  the  opinion  of. 
the  scientists  who  have  followed  this  sub- . 
ject  that  eventually  all  the  cotton  of  this 
sort  needed  in  this  country  can  be  grown  , 
in  that  part  of  the  United  StateS;  —  .-J 

Instances  of  this  kind  might  be-  -mul- 
tiplied. The  successful  growth  of  bulbs 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  one.  The  iptfo- 
duction  of  Japanese  matting-rush  ,  is  an- 
other. The  story  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  an  American  explorer  worked  to 
ship  the  plants  of  this  rush  to  this  coun- 
try  is  a  striking  narrative  of  courage 
and  persistence  amid  a  great  many  draw- 
backs and  dangers. 

Breeding  for  New  Types 

The  results  attained  by  the  department 
in  plant  and  animal  breeding,  under  the 
constant  encouragement  of  Secretary 
Wilson,  could  not  be  told  in  a  book.  One 
of  the  features  of  plant  breeding  has 
been  the  development  of  types  of  plants 
resistant  to  disease.  With  animals,  the 
department  has  begun  experiments  to  as- 
certain the  efifects  of  close  breeding.  In 
cooperation  with  state  stations  and  farm- 
ers, the  department  has  begun  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  and  distinctly  American 
type  of  carriage-horse  and  of  cattle  for 
beef  production  under  Southern  condi-_ 
tions.  Other  breeding  undertakings  have 
been  the  crossing  of  the  horse  and  zebra, 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Morgan  breed 
of  horses,  the  production  of  sheep  es- 
pecially suited  to  range  conditions  and 
the  foundation  of  strains  of  milking 
Shorthorn  cattle,  of  improved  Holstein 
cattle,  and  of  a  "breed  of  hens  for  high 
egg  production. 

Animal  industry  has  been  marked  ^jf- 
great  progress  since  Secretarj'  Wttsbn 
took  hold  of  the  department.  'The  enact- 
ment of  the  new  meat-inspection  law  and 
its  successful  enforcement  are  familiar. 
The  dairy  industry  has  been  vas'tly  im- 
proved. Discoveries  worth  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  farmer  have  been  made 
concerning  the  causes  of  animal  diseases 
and  the  cures  therefor.  Prominent  in 
the  list  is  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
hog  cholera  and  the  preparation  of  a 
cholera  serum.  Studies  of  tuberculosis 
in  cattle  have  been  extensive  and  valua- 
ble. In  two  severe  outbreaks  of  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  Secretarj-  Wilson  has 
grappled  with  the  situation  promptly,  en- 
ergetically and  successfully. 

Extensive  studies  have  been  made  and 
great  advancement  achieved  in  farm 
management.  The  demonstration  farm 
work,  which  has  been  buUt  up  in  the 
South,  has  proved  a  boon  to  the  farm- 
ers of  that  part  of  the  country-  Soil  sur- 
veying, which  Secretary  Wilson  caused 
to  be  begun  nine  years  ago,  has  now'  cov- 
ered one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  a  larger  area  than  the  total  land 
area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  or  of 
Japan.  It  is  leading  to  more  intelligeift 
agriculture  in  many  sections  and  will 
lead  to  more.  Great  advancement  has 
been  made  in  vegetable  pathology.  Plant 
diseases  have  been  suppressed  and 
avoided  in  the  Wilson  era  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  ever  before.  In  a  single 
j-ear  the  bitter  rot  of  apples  caused  a  loss 
of  over  ten  million  dollars  and  a  method 
of  spraying  trees  has  been  devised  which 
prevents  it.  Useful  birds  have  been  iden- 
tified and  conserved.  Laws  have  been 
enacted  to  protect  the  farmer  against 
fraud  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  foods, 
feeding  stufl^s,  seeds,  diseased  and  insect- 
infested  plants. 

Crop  reporting  has  been  developed  and 
perfected  and,  while  the  results  are 
sometimes  criticized,  a  vast  army  of  men 
the  country  over  is  engaged  in  collecting 
unbiased  data  as  to  crop  prospects.  Road 
improvement  has  been  encouraged.  The 
weather  service  has  been  bettered.  The 
conservation  of  tlie  forests  has  been  un- 
remittingly encouraged.  The  pure  food 
drugs  act  was  passed,  and  before  that 
Secretary  Wilson  had  strongly  urged  it. 
He  is  diligently  enforcing  it  and  the 
good  the  law  is  doing  is  little  "short  of 
remarkable,  despite  a  few  regretable  con- 
troversies over  such  subjects  as  benzoate 
of  soda  and  the  use  of  sulphtu-  in 
fruits. 

These  constitute  but  a  part  of  the 
things  that  have  been  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  .\griculture  in  the  time  Sec- 
retary Wilson  has  been  its  head.  He 
deserves  credit  for  them,  not  in  the  sense 
that  he  has  himself  worked  out  each 
problem,  but  in  the  sense  that  these 
things  have  been  achieved  under  his  di- 
rection and  supervision  and  with  his  en- 
couragement. He  has  consistently 
worked  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
farmer  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  Not  the  least  of  his 
eff'orts  has  been  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  agricultural  education  which  is 
on  the  verge  of  developments  that  will 
go  far  to  revolutionize  agriculture  in 
America. 


What  Constitutes  a  Good  Horse 

By  David  Buffum 


This  article  is  the  foundation  of  a  series 
that  is  going  to  give  our  readers  the  best 
knowledge  of  horsemanship  that  can  be  con- 
veyed through  print.  Mr.  Buffum  is  a  spec- 
ialist in  the  breeding  of  trotters,  Percherons 
and  small  ponies;  he  has  managed  some  of 
the  best  stables  in  the  country,  and  is  no-w 
engaged  in  horse-breeding  on  his  own  Rhode 
Island  farm.  He  has  not  only  practical 
knowledge,  but  an  unexcelled  power  of  pre- 
senting it.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Buffum  will  not  only  give  this  series  to 
our  readers,  but  will  handle  their^-inquiries 
in  all  branches  of  horse  lore  outside  of  vet- 
erinary matters. — EDITOR. 

THE  horse,  of  all  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, has  always  held  the  most  con- 
spicuous place.  It  is  ea-sy  to  say 
that  he  is  more  showy,  but  less  useful 
than  the  cow  or  sheep  and  that  he  has 
carried  many  men  into  trouble  as  well  as 
out  of  it;  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  has 
been  celebrated  in  romance  and  poetry 
and .  song",  from  the  days  when  he  was 
admired  by  Solomon  and  when  Job  wrote 
his  splendid  panegyric  on  the  war-horse, 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Is  he  justly  entitled  to  the  place  of 
honor  he  has  thus  held,  and  still  holds, 
in  the  world  ?  And  is  he  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  best  intellects  and  the 
lifetimes  of  study  that,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  bestowed  upon  his  breeding, 
cafe  and  management?  Be  assured  that 
he  is.  No  man  need  ever  feel  that  he  is 
misapplying  his  best  powers  in  studying 
and  improving  any  of  the  animals  that 
Nature  has  given  for  his  use.  And  if 
men  have  sometimes  got  into  trouble 
through  horses,  the  same  might  be  said 
of  almost  any  other  thing — and,  clearly, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  horse. 

Points  of  the  Horse 

The  first  thing  to  learn  in  the  science 
of  horsemanship — the  very  A  B  C  of  the 
matter,  as  it  were — is  the  points  of  a 
good  horse.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  many  readers  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side already  know  them  and  equally  no 
doubt  that  a  great  many  have  gone  far 
beyond  this  initial  chapter.  But  many 
times  in  my  life  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  men  of  mature  years  who  had  al- 
ways used  horses  and  even  raised  a  few 
colts  who  were  not  as  well  up  on  the 
matter  as  one  might  suppose ;  and  I  have 
met  many  young  men  who  aspired  to  be 
horsemen  without  having  acquired  that 
essential  knowledge  of  the  subject  that 
is  better  learned  by  a  little  earnest  study 
in  the  first  place  than  by  painful  and 
costlry   experience  later. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  a  horse  and  the  first  to  ex- 
amine is  his  feet  and  legs.  For  if  he  is 
deficient  in  this  respect,  no  superiority  in 
other  points  and  no  qualities  in  breeding 
or  disposition  can  offset  it.  The  best 
chair  or  table  in  the  world  is  useless  if 
it  has  only  three  or  two  legs ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Arab  proverb,  "No  foot, 
no  horse,"  is  apparent. 

For  these  points,  the  feet  of  the  horse 
should  be  symmetrical,  neither  too  deep 
nor  too  flat,  but,  if  failing  in  either  re- 
spect, they  had  better  be  too  deep  than 
too  flat.  It  may  often  happen  that,  on 
soft  and  level  country  roads,  a  flat  foot 
may  not  occasion  much  trouble ;  but  it  is 
bad  on  hard  roads  or  in  cities  and  is,  in 
all  cases,  a  defect  in  conformation. 

The  limbs  should  be  clean — that  is,  free 
from  fleshiness — but  have  plenty  of  bone 
and  substance.  The  fore  legs  should  be, 
relatively,  short  from  the  fetlock  joint  up 
to  the  knee  and  long  from  the  knee  up 
to  the  horse's  body.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  as  no  horse  was  ever  good 
for  much  on  the  road  whose  knees  were 
too  high  up. 

The  hind  legs  should  be  flat,  as  well  as 
clean.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  they 
should  look  as  if  the  skin  had  been  re- 
moved, the  bone  scraped  and  the  skin  put 
back  again.  This  excessive  cleanness 
goes  with  highly-bred  horses  and  is  to  be 
insisted  on  in  all  horses  that  properly 
belong  in  that  class,  such  as  thorough- 
breds, trotters,  hackneys,  etc.  In  colder 
blooded  horses  we  should  demand  at 
least  a  reasonable  approach  to  it ;  as 
much,  all  may  say,  as  the  breed  admits 
of.  The  gambrel  jomt  should  be  strong 
and  well  developed,  near  slender  or 
"dandified,"'  and  it  is  also  desirable  to 
have  it,  relatively,  near  the  ground, 
though  this  is  not  as  important  as  the 
position  of  the  fore  knee. 

The  nrrse  should  stand  square  on  ais 
lags  with  his  +eet  well  unaer  him,  and 
his  hoofs  shoula  oe  straight  fore  and  aft, 
neither  toeing  in  nor  toeing  out. 
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For  the  body  of  the  horse,  the  back 
should  be  short. 

The  hind  quarters  should  be  well  de- 
veloped, with  the  hip-joints  fairly  well 
forward.  The  rump  should  .  be,  not 
straight,  but  rather  straight  than  droop- 
ing. That  is,  the  line  from  the  top  of 
the  hips  to  the  root  of  the  tail  should  be 
only  moderately  oblique.  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  straightness  or 
obliquity  of  this  line  really  makes  much 
difference  to  the  value  of  the  horse ;  in 
hundreds  that  I  have  examined  and  seen 


The  head  in  well-bred  horses  should  be 
small  and  almost  as  clean  and  bony  as 
the  limbs.  The  face  line,  viewed  from 
the  side,  should  be  straight,  not  aquiline, 
(or,  as  in  the  case  of  many  Arabs,  it  may 
be  slightly  dishing).  The  forehead,  flat  be- 
tween the  eyes.  The  eyes  should  be  of 
medium  size,  set  well  apart  from  each 
other  and  not  too  near  the  top  of  the 
head ;  and  the  head,  when  viewed  from 
the  front,  should  slant  in  a  little  from  the 
eyes  upward.  The  ears  should  be  fine, 
thin  and  pointed  and  of  medium  length, 


The  Roman  Horse — Clean  Limbed,  But  Too  Chunky  in  Body  and  Heavy  in  Neck.  From 
an  Exact  Reproduction  of  the  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (Second  Century,  A.  D.) 


put  to  severe  road  and  other  work  I 
could  never  perceive  that  it  did.  But  the 
moderately  oblique  line  is  far  more  ele- 
gant and  it  is  one  of  the  points  of  equine 
perfection,  and,  as  such,  should  always 
have  due  consideration. 

The  shoulders  should  be  slanting,  not 
upright,  and  the  withers  reasonably  high. 
This  conformation  makes  a  strong  as 
well  as  elegant  shoulder. 

The  body  should  be  nicely  rounded, 
neither    gaunt    nor     "pot-bellied,"  and 


and  they  should  be  so  set  on  that,  when 
pointed  forward,  they  are  parallel,  not 
slanting  apart. 

A  Standard  for  All  the  Breeds 

These  points  of  equine  perfection  are 
absolute  and  therefore  they  apply  to  all 
kinds  of  horses.  This  statement,  in  view 
of  the  strikingly  different  characteristics 
of  different  breeds,  may,  at  first,  seem 
wrong,  but  the  experience  of  a  life-time 
with  horses  of  all  types  has  convinced 


The  Arab  Horse — Improver  of  all  Our  Present  Breeds.  Before  the  Time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  the  Desert  People  Had  Brought  This  Type  to  Perfection 


should  be  ribbed  well  up  toward  the 
hips. 

The  chest  should  be  deep,  rather  than 
wide,  giving  large  lung  capacity. 

The  neck  should  be  free  from  undue 
fleshiness.  It  may  be  either  long  or 
short,  as  far  as  utility  is  concerned,  the 
long,  of  course,  being  much  more  elegant 
and  therefore  to  be  preferred  on  well- 
Dred  horses.  In  either  case  it  should  be 
bent  a  little  just  before  the  point  where 
it  joins  the  head  so  as  to  give  the  con- 
formation that  we  call  "clean  cut  in  the 
throttle,"  a  structure  that  gives  the 
breathing  apparatus  free  play. 


me  of  its  truth.  In  judging  horses  of 
different  types,  the  difference  must  be  in 
the  application,  not  in  the  standard  itself; 
for  a  good  horse  must  be  homogeneous 
in  his  make-up,  every  part  in  harmony 
with  other  parts,  and  every  part  must 
have  such  modification  and  proportion  as 
conduces  to  that  end. 

For  instance,  a  hackney  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent horse  from  a  thoroughbred  and  if 
he  looked  even  like  the  best  thorough- 
bred, he  would  not  be  a  good  hackney. 
But  it  is  just  as  important  that  he  have 
a  good  back,  a  slanting  shoulder  and 
clean  limbs  and  head  as  in  the  case  of  a 


thoroughbred.  His  neck,  it  is  sometimes 
argued,  is  so  different  that  it  cannot  be 
judged  in  the  same  way.  So  it  is  differ- 
ent ;  but  if  it  be  examined  understanding- 
ly  it  will  be  found  to  differ  only  in  such 
manner  and  degree  as  conform  to  his 
type  and,  not  one  whit  less  than  in  the 
thoroughbred,  it  should  be  free  from  un- 
due fleshiness,  clean  and  elegant  in  out- 
line and  so  set  on  as  to  give  a  clean-cut 
throttle.  In  other  words,  as  a  good  point 
is  a  good  one  and 'a  bad  point  a  bad  one, 
the  same  standard  must  always  be  used 
— but  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
form to  the  modifications  that  always  ex- 
ist in  dift'erent  types  and  breeds. 

To  follow  the  subject  a  little  further 
(for  if  is  a  vitally  important  one)  the 
plea  for  an  abatement  in  certain  respects 
of  the  requirements  for  equine  perfec- 
tion is  most  often  heard  in  connection 
with  draft-horses.  These  animals,  it  is 
urged,  serve  a  different  purpose  from 
driving  stock  and  therefore,  if  they  are 
only  large  and  strong  and  smooth,  a  con- 
siderable departure  from  the  embodi-. 
ment  of  the  points  we  have  named  makes 
very  little  differen:e.  This  has  not  been 
my  experience.  As  a  breeder  for  many 
years  of  both  road  and  draft  stock,  I 
have  found  that  the  latter,  no  less  than 
the  former,  brought  the  best  prices  when, 
apart  from  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
their  breed,  they  possessed  the  greatest 
number  of  points  of  general  equine  ex- 
cellence. They  were  handsomer — and 
beauty  always  sells.  And  as  the  man- 
ager of  large  stables,  belonging  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  I  constantly  observed 
that  those  of  our  horses  which  had  the 
best  points — short  backs,  good  shoulders, 
limbs  and  feet  and  well-developed  hind 
quarters — stood  up  better  and  lasted 
longer  iinder  their  work  than  the  others; 
and  this,  too,  was  often  irrespective  of 
size.  But  that  breeders  did  not  realize 
this — or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  they 
often  sacrificed  points  to  mere  size — was 
evident.  For  the  city  was  willing  to  pay 
good  prices  for  its  stock,  and  our  horses 
were  selected  with  care,  and  j'et  a  large 
percentage  were  too  long  in  the  back  and 
too  upright  in  the  shoulder  ;  a  great  many 
had  rather  poor  feet.  With  a  greater 
range  in  regard  to  size  these  defects 
could,  to  a  .  large  extent,  have  been 
avoided;  but' our  work  called  for  heavy 
teams  and  we  rarely  bought  a  horse 
weighing  less  than  sixteen  hundred 
pounds. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  breed 
horses  large  or  small  and  of  either  a 
good  or  a  bad  conformation.  But  he 
greatly  errs  who  is  careless  in  the  latter 
respect  or  who  argues  that  good  points 
are  not  always  important,  whatever  the 
type.  For  good  points  were  not  the  in- 
vention of  man,  but  were  learned  by  him 
through  centuries  of  use  and  study  of  the 
horse.  They  are  based  upon  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  animal  and  were  first  decided 
upon  by  One  whose  judgment  does  not 
err  and  whose  wisdom,  whether  in  mat- 
ters of  horseflesh  or  otherwise,  we  can- 
not question. 

Origin  of  the  Horse  and  Formation  of 
Different  Breeds 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  horse 
and  his  early  development  as  a  domestic 
animal,  I  must  of  necessity  be  brief,  for 
the  subject  is  too  large  to  discuss  at 
length.  But  a  few  facts  in  this  connec- 
tion have  a  bearing  upon  what  we  can 
do  in  the  modification  of  equine  types 
and  so  have  a  practical  value  for  the 
breeder  too  important  to  go  wholly  un- 
noted. 

The  horse  is  believed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  southern  Asia.  His  natural  size 
is  not  very  great,  averaging  about  eight 
hundred  pounds,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  original  type  was  rather 
fine  than  coarse.  All  the  different  breeds 
now  in  vogue,  ranging  in  fineness  from 
the  thoroughbred  to  the  coarsest  of  the 
heavy  types  and  in  size  from  the  little 
Shetland  to  the  great  draft-horses,  trace 
back  to  this  common  origin  and  are  sim- 
ply modifications  of  it,  wrought  by  en- 
vironment or  the  skill  of  man,  or  both. 
This  fact  explains  the  tendency  of  all 
breeds  to  revert  to  the  natural  and  par- 
ent type.  In  other  words,  all  the  varia- 
tions of  the  original  type  which  we  call 
breeds  have  a  constant  tendency  to  drop 
back  to  where  they  started.  The  breeder 
of  draft  stock,  if  he  becomes  careless  in 
either  mating  or  feeding,  will  find  each 
generation  a  trifle  lighter  in  weight; 
while  the  breeder  of  ponies  (if  in  the 
temperate  zone)  will,  unless  he  use  equal 
care,  find  each  generation  a  trifle  heav- 
ier. In  like  manner,  as  the  run  is  the 
natural  gait  of  the  horse  when  he  is  go- 
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ing  his  fastest,  so  it  is  difficult  (and.  in 
all  probability,  will  prove  impossible)  to 
breed  this  tendency  entirely  out  of  trot- 
ters. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  what  has  been 
done  by  Nature  and  what  by  man  in  the 
formation  of  breeds.  Breeds  of  ponies  were 
formed  by  Nature  in  very  hot  or  very 
cold  countries,  mainly  the  latter,  where 
the  horse  will  inevitably  deteriorate  in 
size.  Climate  has  also  some  efifect  in 
other  ways.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
number   of   modifications   of  the  equine 


our  types  could  not  be  bred  successfully 
in  all  parts  of  the  temperate  zone  where 
farming  or ,  stock-raising  could  be  en- 
gaged in  at  all.  It  is,  of  course,  easier 
to  breed  them  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
the  pasturage  abundant,  but  these  ac- 
cessories are  not  indispensible.  The 
Arabs  have  always  got  along  without 
them  and  their  success  as  breeders  can 
hardly  be  questioned. 

The  development  of  different  breeds 
from  the  original  type  began  almost  with 
the  dawn  of  history.    The  Greeks  made 
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what  constituted  equine  beauty  and  gran- 
deur ;  the  wide  chest  and  thick,  arched 
neck  seeming  to  them  to  present  a  inore 
imposing  appearance  than  a  finer  and 
better  tj-pe.  Fortunately,  we  know  just 
how  the  Roman  horse  looked.  The 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
made  by  an  unknown  sculptor  some 
seventeen  centuries  ago  and  still  in  per- 
fect condition,  gives  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  horse  of  that  period  and  is 
well  worthy  of  the  study  of  horsemen. 
To   the   breeders   of   ancient  Greece, 
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purity  the 'highest  type  of  horses '  the 
world  has  known.  ~ 

We  owe  to  the  work  of  the  Arab  breeders 
all  that  we  most  value  in  our  horses — 
speed,  endurance,  disposition  and  ele- 
gance of  form,  all  came  from  this  source. 
The  thoroughbred,  fastest  horse  in  the 
world  at  the  run,  was  evolved  directly 
from  Arabian  blood ;  and  in  our  trotters, 
though  by  a  less  direct  route,  it  plays 
an  equally  important  part.  Count  OrlblF 
used  it  largely  in  perfecting  the  Orloff 
trotter  of  Russia — a  wonderful  animal!  in 
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type— as  the  thoroughbred,  the  trotter, 
the  hackney  and  the  draft  breeds — were 
formed  by  the  skill  of  man  in  selecting, 
mating  and  feeding.  Environment,  it  is 
true,  '  cannot  be  wholly  ignored ;  the 
dweller  in  a  mountainous  country,  for 
instance,  is,  not  w-ell  situated  for  raising 
•heavy  draft-horses.  But  as  a  factor  in 
the  formation  of  different  breeds  and  in 
the  production  of  speed  I  have  long  felt 
that  its  importance  has  been  greatly  over- 
estimated. Indeed,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  that  horses  of  most  of 


much  advance  in  the  science  and  it  is 
evident,  if  only  from  the  treatise  that  has 
come,  down  to  us  from  Xenophon,  that 
their  breed  was  a  good  one.  The  Roman 
horse,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Romans  owed  what  they  knew  of  horse- 
breeding — as;  indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
all  other  arts  and  sciences — to  the  Greeks, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  good.  He 
had  good,  clean  limbs  and  head,  but  his 
body  was  too  thick  and  chunky.  This 
defect  doubtless  came  from  a  mistaken 
idea  on  the  part  of  his  breeders  as  to 


notwithstanding  Xenophon's  splendid 
and  comprehensive  treatise,  the  horse- 
man of  to-day  really  owes  very  little. 
Our  most  precious  legacy  did  not  come 
from  them.  But  there  was  a  race  of 
men,  even  at  that  earl}'  day,  who  not  only 
knew  the  form  of  the  true  horse,  but  also 
knew,  as  familiarly  as  their  own  souls, 
the  laws  and  principles  by  which  he  was 
produced — the  Arabs.  To  them  be  the 
-honor  of  having,  through  all  the  centu- 
ries in  which  so  mtich  that  was  precious 
W3.S  lost,  preserved  for  us  in  its  pristine 


many  respects ;  and  it  is  even  claimed, 
with  more  or  less  show  of  reason,  that 
it  entered  somewhat  into  the  composition 
of  some  of  our  heavier  breeds.  All  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  Arabian  is  the 
best  horse  for  all  purposes;  on  the  con- 
trary, at  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
there  are  only  a  few  uses  for  which, 
when  bred  in  his  purity,  he  is  best 
adapted.  But  Arabian  blood  is  the 
leaven  that  leavens  the  whole  lump,  the 
element  without  which  our  best  breeds  of 
horses  could  not  have  been  evolved. 


Balancing  Your  Soil  Rations 

Fertilizer  Science  for  Every  Farmer — By  W.  Milton  Kelly 


IT  IS  a  conceded  fact  that  more  than 
nine  tenths  of  the  complete  commer- 
cial fertilizers  are  sold  to  farmers 
who  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the 
value  received  and  who  are  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  analysis  which 
is  put  on  the  fertilizer-sack  to  protect 
the  public.  This  represents  an  annual 
expenditure  of  from  seventy-five  to  nine- 
ty million  dollars  on  a  blind  basis.  Any 
intelligent  man  who  will  take  time  to 
read  and  study  the  bulletins  of  his  ex- 
periment station  need  not  continue  to 
purchase  without  knowing  whether  he  is 
being  swindled  by  fertilizer  agents  or  get 
ting  his  monej-'s  worth  of  plant-foods. 

]More  money  is  wasted  on  the  so-called 
complete  fertilizers  than  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  the  -  separate  ingredients,  so  we 
will  discu&s  them  before  we  take  up  the 
subject  of  mixing  the  chemicals  at  home. 

There  are  three  elements  of  plant-food 
that  we  need  to  get  familiar  with  before 
we  can  intelligently  discuss  the  fertilizer 
problem  from  either  standpoint :  First, 
nitrogen,  which  promotes  the  growth  of 
stems  and  leaves,  deepens  the  color  of 
the  foliage,  but  many  times  retards  the 
production  of  fruit  and  seeds  if  used  in 
excess.  Second,  potash,  which  develops 
the  woody  part  of  the  stems,  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  fruits  and  assists  in  the  for- 
mation of  starch  and  in  its  transfer  from 
one  part  of  the  plant  to  another.  Third, 
phosphoric  acid,  which  hastens  maturity, 
aids  in  the  use  of  the  other  ingredients 
and  is  essential  to  seed  formation. 

The  Three  Main  Plant  Foods 

These  three  elements  determine  the 
value  of  all  fertilizers,  and  the  analysis 
on  the  sacks  shovvs  the  number  of  pounds 
in  a  hundred,  or  the  per  cent  of  each  of 
these  elements,  that  each  sack  contains. 
Of  the  three  elements  nitrogen  is  the 
most  e.Kpensive  to  buy.  It'  is  fortunately 
possible  to  develop  it  ourselves.  Every 
soil  can  be  cheaply  filled  with  organic 
nitrogen  in  decayed  roots,  weeds,  stubble, 
etc.,  and  we  can  add  to  our  nitrogen  by 
plowing  under  the  legumes  which  catch 
it  from  the  air.  The  nitrogen  in  green 
manures  and  stable  manures,  however, 
becomes  available  very  slowly,  as  they 
decay,    whereas    the   greatest   need  for 


■nitrogen  comes  during  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  crop  and  not  late  in  the  sea- 
son. This  makes  it  plain  that  if  we  use 
any  nitrogen  in  our  fertilizers  it  should 
be  in  a  form  readily  available,  to  supply 
the  early  needs  of  the  crop — thus  de- 
pending upon  the  manure,  decayed  roots 
and  stubble  to  supply  the  nitrogen  needed 
by  the  crop  during  the  later  stages  of  its 
growth.  Where  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
organic  matter  and  there  is  no  manure 
available,  it  v.ill  sometimes  be  necessary 
to  use  a  slowly  available  fertilizer  in 
which  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  organic 
form,  as  in  dried  blood,  fish-scrap  or 
cottonseed-meal;  but  on  the  average 
farm,  where  the  organic  matter  is  kept 
up  by  a  rational  system  of  crop  rotation, 
the  most  economical  source  of  nitrogen 
is  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  readily  avail- 
able for~the  plant's  early  needs,  and  sells 
at  fifty  to  fifty-five  dollars  a  ton. 

The  potash  had  best  come  in  the  fonu 
of  a  high-grade  muriate  or  sulphate. 
For  clover,  better  economical  results 
will  come  from  the  use  of  sulphate, 
but  for  corn,  potatoes  and  small-grain 
crops  muriate  wiU  prove  as  satisfactory. 
Kainit  is  the  most  common  source  of 
potash  in  the  ready-mixed  complete  fer- 
tilizers. It  contains  about  tv^-elve  per 
cent  of  potash  and  in  addition  about 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  common  salt  which 
makes  it  especially  valuable  for  its  effect 
upon  certain  plant  diseases.  Hard-wood 
ashes  are  also  rich  in  potash,  but  they 
should  not  be  mi.xed  with  an}-  carriers 
of  nitrogen,  as  thej'  have  a  tendency  to 
release  this  element  and  allow  it  to  pass 
off  into  the  atmosphere. 

Phosphoric  acid  had  best  come  from 
the  acid  rock  which  contains  about  four- 
teen per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid, 
or  fourteen  pounds  in  each  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  ground  rock  is  derived  from 
phosphate  deposits  and  is  treated  with 
acids  to  make  the  phosphorus  available. 
Dissolved  bone  carries  about  fifteen  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  dissolved  bone 
black  about  sixteen  per  cent  and  bone- 
meal  about  seven-  per  cent.  Another  good 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  basic  slag, 
a  by-product  of  siuelting,  which  analyses 
fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  but  which 
has  not  seen  wide  use  in  this  country. 


The  first  point  in  planting  a  fertilizer 
mi.x-ture  is  to  determine  the  element  most 
needed  by  the  soil.  At  best,  all  your  ex- 
periment station  bulletins  can  tell  you  is 
what  have  proven  best  in  your  general 
section.  The  only  sure  method  is  to 
make  field  tests  with  different  mixtures, 
noting  their  diifering  effects  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  crops 
you  intend  to  plant. 

Let  us  work  out  a  problem  for  our- 
selves. The  first  confusion  comes  with 
the  distinction  between  ammonia  and  ni- 
trogen. Ammonia  is  a  compound  prin- 
cipally composed  of  nitrogen.  Fertilizer 
analyses  usually  give,  not  the  amount  of 
nitrogen,  but  of  ammonia,  which  gives 
slightly  larger  figures  (three  seven- 
teenths larger).  We  will  no  doubt  avoid 
confusion  if  we  do  our  figuring  on  a  basis 
of  ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  then,  contains  about 
si.xteen  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  which  equals 
19.38  per  cent  of  ammonia,  or  19.38  pounds 
in  one  hundred  pounds. 

High-grade  acid  phosphate,  many  times 
called  Carolina  or  Tennessee  rock,  con- 
tains fourteen  per  cent  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  fourteen  pounds  to  each 
one  hundred  pounds  of  material.  Muriate 
of  potash  contains  fiftj-  per  cent  of  avail- 
able potash,  or  fifty  pounds  to  each  one 
hundred  pounds  of  material.  It  is  not 
necessarj'  to  know  what  the  remainder 
of  the  material  is  composed  of. 

Figuring  Out  a  Fertilizer 

Now  let  us  make  a  ton  of  '"1-8-4" 
mi.xture.  '"One"  of  ammonia  means  one 
pound  of  ammonia  to  each  hundred  of 
material,  and  so  in  a  ton  we  should  have 
twenty  pounds  of  ammonia.  Each  one 
hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  con- 
tains 19.38  per  cent  of  ammonia,  and  to 
provide  twenty  pounds  of  ammonia  one 
hundred  and  three  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  are  required.  W'e  want  eight 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  each  one 
hundred  pounds,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  in  the  ton.  This  is  to  be 
obtained  from  material  containing  four- 
teen per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  so  to 
give  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  we  need  1,140  pounds 
of  acid  rock.    Of  potash  we  want  four 


pounds  to  each  one  hundred  of  material, 
which  will  mean  eighty  pounds  to  the 
ton.  Muriate  of  potash  contains  fifty 
per  cent  pure  potash,  and  so  to  give 
eighty  pounds  of  it,  one  hundred  and 
si.Kfy  pounds  of  the  material  are  required. 
Then  we  have  in  our  mixture  the  fol- ' 
lowing  amounts  of  these  elements: 

Nitrate  of  soda   103  pounds 

Acid    rock   1,140  pounds 

jNIuriate  of  potash    160  pounds 

Total   1,403  pounds 

This  mixture  falls  short  five  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  pounds  of  a  ton,  but 
this  shortage  can  be  made  up  of  a  filler 
if  it  is  necessary  to  use  one  to  assist  in 
using  the  mixture  in  the  drill.  This  filler 
is  what  we  are  paying  freight  on  when 
we  buy  low-grade  fertilizers.  The  cost 
of  the  materials  at  the  time  I  write  would 
be,  nitrate  of  soda  from  fifty  to  fifty-five 
dollars  a  ton,  muriate  of  potash  from 
forty-three  to  forty-six  dollars  a  ton  and 
the  acid  rock  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dol-- 
lars  a  ton,  depending  on  the  quantity  pur- 
chased. To  be  brief,  let  us  figure  on 
this  basis :  Nitrate  of  soda  at  fifty-four 
dollars,  rock  at  fourteen  dollars,  muriate 
at  forty-four  dollars,  and  we  find  the 
cost  of  the  ton  of  '"1-8-4"  goods  de- 
livered at  our  station  will  be 

Nitrate    of    soda..    103  pounds  $2.78. 

Acid   rock   1,140  pounds. ..  .  7.98 

Muriate  of  potash.    160  pounds....  3.52 

Total   $14.28 

These  figures  are  simply  given  to  show 
how  to  figure  the  cost  of  the  mi.xed  fer- 
tilizers and  determine  how  much  of  each 
element  is-  required  to  make  a  certain 
mi-xture.  The  mi.xture  I  figured  out  is 
not  recommended  for  any  particular  soil 
or  crop.  It  will  require  hard  and  patient 
work  to  understand  fully  these  problems, 
but  if  a  man  is  using  large  amounts  of 
these  fertilizers  he  cannot  afford  to  go 
blindly  to  a  fertilizer  agent  or  company 
and  buy  his  goods  on  the  hit-or-miss 
plan.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
[concluded  on  page  20] 
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Sweet  Clover 

Its  Worth  and  Its  Culture 


New  Life  to  Worn  Soils 

MY  FIRST  planting  of  sweet  clover  as 
a  soil-maker  was  on  an  old,  worn 
and  almost  completely  exhausted 
field,  one  that  had  been  thrown  out  in 
the  commons.  A  five  or  six  years'  growth 
of  scrub  oak  and  sassafras  bushes  cov- 
ered the  ground  where  the  washes  and 
gullies  were  not  so  numerous  as  to  pre- 
vent their  growth.  The  soil,  geologically 
speaking,  once  was  a  clay  loam  (now  all 
gone).  The  subsoil  was  yellow  clay  under- 
laid by  a  stratum  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel. 
I  give  this  full  description  of  the  condi- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  soil  because 
there  are  so  many  similar  farms  in  the 
same  condition,  not  only  here  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  through  the  whole  Mississippi 
valley,  north  and  south,  and  there  are  so 


Seedling  Sweet  Clover 

many  farmers  that  might  be  benefited,  if 
they  only  would  be,  by  sowing  sweet 
clover.  > 

The  oak  and  sassafras  bushes  were 
cut  and  piled  in  the  gullies,  the  top  of 
the  brush  was  laid  up  the  hill  so  that  the 
forks  of  the  little  limbs  would  catch  the 
trash ;  this  would  catch  other  trash  and 
earth,  which  would  fill  in  around  the 
larger  brush  and  soon  fill  the  gully.  The 
backbones,  or  little  ridges,  between  the 
gullies  were  dug  off  into  the  gullies  and 
tramped  hard  onto  the  bushes.  The 
larger  ridges  were  plowed  and  harrowed, 
then  the  entire  field  was  sown  in  the 
spring  to  sweet  clover  and  blue-grass. 

The  sweet  clover  came  up  nicely  the 
first  season,  but  the  blue-grass  did  not 
come  up  until  the  second ;  then  the  sweet 
clover  was  tall  enough  to  shade  the  ten- 
der grass  through  the  heat  of  summer 
and  to  protect  it  through  the  winter.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  season,  when  the 
sweet  clover  went  to  seed,  there  was  a 
gro^yth  of  the  sweet  clover  fully  six  feet 
tall  and  heavy  enough  to  hide  a  sheep 
any  place  in  the  field.  The  blue-grass  was 
five  or  six  inches  tall,  but  thin  on  the 
ground.  When  the  ground  was  dry,  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  early  winter,  this  field 
was  pastured  with  a  few  mules  and 
horses;  in  feeding  on  the  grass  they  trod 
down  the  dead  sweet-clover  stalks,  which 
served  as  a  mulch  to  the  seedling  sweet 
clover  and  prevented  the  ground  from 
washing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
season  a  fine  crop  of  the  sweet  clover 
came  up,  which  with  the  blue-grass  made 
fine  grazing. 

How  to  Handle  Sweet  Clover 

The  amount  of  (hulled)  seed  to  the  acre, 
for  hay,  is  thirty  pounds ;  that  for  pas- 
ture and  for  green  manure,  as  in  cases 
like  the  above,  is  fifteen  pounds.  As  the 
stems  or  stalks  of  sweet  clover  become 
hard  and  woody,  when  thoroughly  de- 
veloped, it  is  necessary,  to  secure  good 
hay,  to  sow  the  seed  so  thickly  that  the 
plants  are  dwarfed.  But  for  the  building 
up  of  old  fields  and  to  seed  to  pasture  we 
want  a  large  growth  of  plants,  which  will 
give  us  the  largest  amount  of  seed  the 
second  year  and  large  stalks  to  protect 
the  young  grass ;  hence  we  sow  less  to 
the  acre. 

I  have  tried  spring,  summer  and  fall 
sowing,  and  found  a  very  little  differ- 
ence, as  the  seed  germinates  slowly,  when 
sown  at  any  time.  If  sown  in  the  spring, 
I  would  advise  sowing  with  it  a  light 
seeding  of  spring  oats.  I  have  found 
that  to  follow  along  Nature's  lines  in 
seeding,  or,  in  other  words,  to  sow  the 
seed  of  grasses  just  after  the  time  of  the 
ripening  of  the  seed,  will  give  a  good 
stand,  other  conditions  being  favorable. 

Where  grown  for  hay,  sweet  clover 
should  be  harvested  twice  the  first  season. 
■It  will  not  go  to  seed  the  first  year  if  it  is 
cut  twice.  Where  it  is  cut  twice  the 
second  season  there  is  very  little  seed 
formed.  The  plant  of  sweet  clover  dies 
at  the  end  of  the  second  season. 


Sweet  clover  should  be  cut  a  little 
earlier  in  its  growth  than  alfalfa,  as  the 
stalks  are  more  of  a  woody  nature ;  just 
before  the  first  blossoms  appear  gives  the 
best  quality  of  hay. 

The  great  difficulty  with  sweet  clover 
has  been  its  unpalatability  to  stock.  In 
grazing  on  young  plants,  however,  the 
stock  begin  on  it  when  other  grass  is 
short  and  they  gradually  become  accus- 
tomed to  it.  I  note  in  particular  that 
horses,  mules,  sheep  and  cattle  take  to  it 
readily,  when  turned  on  it  during  a  dry 
time  when  pasture  is  short;  it  is  not  af- 
fected by  extremely  dry  or  hot  weather, 
as  other  pastures. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the 
palatability  of  the  tender  green  plant  and 
the  cured  hay.  The  plant  develops  the 
bitter  or  acid  flavor  when  about  half- 
grown,  or  about  the  time  to  cut  for  hay. 
If,  however,  the  sweet  clover  is  mixed 
with  other  hay  in  feeding  the  stock  at 
first,  they  will  soon  develop  a  taste  for  it, 
and  will  prefer  it  to  other  hay. 

There  is  quite  an  advantage  in  sowing 
sweet  clover  with  alfalfa,  ten  pounds  of 
sweet  clover  and  twenty  pounds  of  al- 
falfa. The  stalks  of  the  sweet  clover 
hold  the  alfalfa  from  falling,  and  the 
mixture  makes  a  splendid  hay. 

J.  W.  Griffin. 

Further  Testimony 

A FEW  weeks  ago  while  taking  a  buggy 
ride  through  this  county,  my  travel- 
ing companion  pointed  to  a  lot  of  dry 
weed-stalks  lining  the  roadside  and  said : 
"I  wish  the  highway  superintendent  would 
have  those  cut  when  they  ought  to  be  cut. 
They  are  the  worst  weeds  we  have." 

"Not  so,"  said  I,  "but  one  of  the  most 
useful  weeds  we  have,  and  one  holding 
much  promise,  but  never  a  pest."  It  was 
sweet  or  melilot  clover  which  here,  as  in 
many  other  sections,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  on  roadsides,  railroad  em- 
bankments and  waste  places.  It  covers 
such  spots  with  thrifty  verdure,  furnishes 
bee  pasture  for  many  weeks,  and  if  we 
only  knew  how  to  handle  it  just  right, 
would  be  serviceable  for  other  useful 
agricultural  purposes. 

Years  ago  I  called  attention  in  these 
columns  to  melilot  clover  as  one  of  our 
most    promising    cover    crops    and  soil 


Root  Mass  From  Mature  Plant 

renovators.  It  gives  an  astonishing  lot 
of  green  stuff  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time,  and  it  draws  nitrogen  from  the  at- 
mosphere equal  to  vetch  and  alfalfa.  In 
its  earlier  stages,  sweet  clover  closely  re- 
sembles alfalfa,  and  from  the  looks  of 
both  I  should  think  that  there  might  not 
be  much  difference  in  the  taste.  One  of 
my  cows,  when  tied  out  in  a  meadow, 
ate  the  grass  down  well  to  the  ground 
but  left  the  alfalfa-plants  untouched,  just 
as  another  in  another  patch  left  the 
sweet-clover  plants,  until  the  one  became 
used  to  the  taste  of  alfalfa  and  learned 
to  eat  sweet  clover.  I  find  my  cattle  will 
eat  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover,  cut  young, 
as  well  as  vetch  (another  plant  at  first 
rejected)  with  apparent  relish. 

r  am  glad  to  see  the  real  merits  of 
melilot  clover  more  and  more  appreciated, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  columns  of  recent 
issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside  and  other 
agricultural  papers.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
cities,  and  other  unoccupied  lands  in  their 
vicinity,  are  annually  covered  with  a 
dense  mass  of  sweet  clover,  and  all  of 
this  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  dead  and  leafiess  stalks  every 
fall.  If  cut  in  proper  season  it  might  be 
utilized  for  food  for  horses,  cattle,  swine 
and  poultry  in  the  closed  season.  It  has 
the  same  food  value  as  alfalfa-meal.  When 
the  sweet-clover  plant  gets  old  and  tough 
and  woody  and  loses  its  leaves,  it  has 
also  lost  its  feeding  value.  Secure  it  in 
time.  T.  Greiner. 


DOUHLASSVILLE  SQUAB  CO.,  DOUGLASSVILLE.  fA. 

After  Five  Years 


I  'HE  success  of  any  article  depends 
upon  the  repeat  orders,  the  orders 
which  come  because  the  article  has 
"  made  good." 

No  manufacturer  can  succeed  with- 
out these. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  letters  which  we 
are  constantly  receiving  regarding 
Amatite  roofing: 

Gentlemen: 

Five  years  ago  we  put  our  first 
roofs  of  Amatite  on.  Since  that 
time  we  have  roofed  four  other 
buildings  with  Amatite. 

We  wish  to  say  in  appreciation 
of  your  roofing  that  we  never 
thought  it  was  possible  to  procure 
a  roofing  of  such  quality  for  so 
little  money. 

Amatite  is  all  you  claim  for  it, 
and  in  our  opinion  the  best  of 
modern  roofing  materials. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DOUGLASSVILLE  SqUAB  CO. 

The  success  of  Amatite  is  depen- 
dent entirely  upon  the  well-known  fact 


that  it  aluuays  proves  satisfactory. 
The  reasons  are  that  it  is  made  of 
Coal  Tar  Pitch — the  greatest  luater- 
proofing  compound  knouun,  and  that 
it  has  a  real  mineral  surface  luhich 
needs  no  painting. 

You  have  no  further  expense  or 
bother  after  Amatite  is  orice  laid. 
This  means  a  great  saving.  A 
ready  roofing  which  requires  painting 
every  two  years  will  cost  after  a  while 
as  much  for  paint  as  for  the  original 
roofing. 

Free  Sample 

The  best  argument  we  can  offer 
in  favor  of  Amatite  is  a  sample  of 
the  goods  themselves.  When  a  prac- 
tical man  takes  a  piece  of  Amatite 
in  his  hand  he  recognizes  at  once 
that  it  is  thicker,  heavier,  stronger 
and  more  durable  than  the  common 
kinds. 

Address  our  nearest  office. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company  ^gsg 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Cleveland  St.  Louis 
Minneapolis       Pittsburg       Cincinnati  New  Orleans  Kansas  City 


YOUR  TWO  HANDS  AND 
Fernald  Quick-Shift 

Will  change  shafts  to  pole  or 
pole  to  shartB  almost  instantly. 
No  tools  needed.  Easy  to  attach. 
No  special  shaft  or  pole  irons  re- 
oaired.  Absolutely  prevents  all  rat 
tling.   Better  equip  your  buggy  now. 
Furnished  by  al  I  up-to-date  buggy  manu- 
facture^s.  Best  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 
your  hardware  or  harness  dealer  orwrite  us. 
FERNALD  MFG.  COMPANY,     North  East,  Pa, 


The  Mild  Climate  of  Virgini| 

Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming,' 
stock  raising,  dairying  and  fruit  growing. 
Winters  are  short.  Climate  healthful.  Mar- 
kets near.  Lands  reasonable,  but  advancing 
each  year.    Write  for  information  to 

GEORGE  KOINER,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Richmond,  fa. 


Free  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days'  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

Thisbigr  moaey-maker  is  yours,  for  30  da;  i'  use,  anyWay, 

no  matter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  o  expense  to  you. 

I'll  pay  the  freight.     I  don't  want  any  mi  ley  in  advance 

—any  deposit — any  contract.    All  I  want  is  our  permissioi 
to  ship  you  a — 

FANNI\G  MlLt.  SEED 
GRADER  anil  CLEANER 

f  Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bee  ock,  factory 
J  price — on  easy  terms.    I  think  you'  11  want  it  for    eeps  when 
''you  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving    ou  clean, 
^^aded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.    One  means  full  crops — neces- 
j^sary  when  land  is  so  hij?h  ;  the  other  means  top  ])rices  when 
,  you  sell.     MY  FREE*  BOOK.  No.  140,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  c^n  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.    Ask  for  Book  No  140     Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President,  THE    MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.. 
Detroit  Mich.;  Portland.  Ore.:  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


~GET  FREE  BOOK  NO.  140 


30  Days' Free  Trial 


No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.   Hercules  pulls  them 
out,  roots  and  all.   Triple-power  attachment  means   

one-third  greater  pull.    The  only  Stump  Puller  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets.   Only  one  with 
all  bearing's  and  working'  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing: 
IKjwer,  making  it  extremely  light-running.   Hitch  on,  and  any  stump  is  bound  to  come 


WHh  This  All'Sieel,  THple-PowGi* 


—now  sold  on  liberal  30  Days'  Free  Trial  Plan.     The  strength  is  there  and  the  power,  too. 
You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers,  but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.   It  has  400%  more  strength  than  the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  is  io  a 
class  by  itself.   It  is  the  only  stump  puller 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  Three  Years 

—to  give  perfect  satisfaction.   Also  pulls  good-sized  green  trees  and  hedgerows.   It  is 
the  only  machine  for  quick  and  satisfactory  work.  Prove  it  by  30  Days'  Free  Trial. 

Don't  Risk  Dynamite 

It's  dangerous  and  costly.   Besides,  it  only  shatters  the  stump  and  leaves  the  roots  In 
ground  to  grow  again.   The  Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all.   Once  out  it  stays  out. 

Get  Our  Free  Books  ami  Fi*ee  Trial  Offer 

—also  proposition  to  first  buyers  in  each  locality  where  we  have  no  agents.  You 

need  this  Hercules  and  you  can  try  it  30  days  Free  and  save  big 
money  by  writing  us  at  once.  A  postal  will  do. 

400% 


Than 
OthePS% 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURIMG  GO. 
278  17Sh  Strmet,  Gentervilie,  la. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1910 


There's  just  enough  of  it  to  properly  describe  the 
Stra-vvberTj'  plants,  the  Apple,  Cherry,  Peach.  Pear  and 
Plum  trees,  the  Grapes,  the  Quinces,  the  Asparag-us, 
the  Currants  and  other  fruits  which  we  grow,  by  the 
million  in  our  2,000-odd  acres  of  nurseries.  If  a  fruit  is 
worth  trying,  you  will  find  it  in  thisbook:  other^\  ise  not — 
we  must  know  from  actual  tests  in  our  orchards  here  and 
elsewhere  that  it  is  all  right  before  we  offer  it.  tures 
all  from  photographs — four  full  pages  in  natural  colors. 

SHADE  TREES,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  | 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

are  not  neglected.  We  grow  the  best  kinds  of  all  these 
in  large  quantities — and  everytliing  of  the  very  high- 
est quality-.  The  continued  patronage  of  buyers  who 
know  good  stuff,  and  a  bigger  volume  of  new  orders 
last  year  than  ever  before,  shows  us  that  the  people 
like  a  square-deal  policy  in  the  nursery  business. 

If  you  think  of  buying  fruit  trees  or  shade  trees,  or 
plants  of  any  kind,  you  need  this  book.  Last  year's 
customers  ^nll  receive  it,  anyway ;  others  if  they  ask 
for  it.  May  we  send  you  a  free  copy? 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES.  Box  31,  Berlin.  Md. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 


Sulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  o( 
FRTJIT  and  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES.  1200  acres, 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet- 
I  ter  grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns.  Fleas, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Boses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im- 
mense stock  of  StrPEKB  CANNAS,  the  queen 
of  bedding  plants.  SO  choice  collections  cheap 
to  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc..  Elegant  168-pago 
Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  se« 
what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct  deal 
Will  insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost   56  years. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  ' 

 Box  1  76.  PAINESVIULE,  OHIO  [l] 


SEEDS 


BIG  SEED  BOOK  FREE 

BEST  NEW  CROP  GROWN  SEEDS 
IN  THE  WORU)  AT  FARMER  PRICES. 
In  addiiioD  we  jive  a  whole  lot  of  extra 
seeds  with  everjr  order.  OUR  BIG  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE  OF  FARM  AND 
GARDEN  SEEDS  IS  NOW  READY.  It 
is  FREE  to  yoa  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  to  your  door.  Write  for  it  today;  also 
seod  the  address  of  your  neighbors  who 
buy  seeds.  Address, 

RATEKIhPS  SEED  HOUSE. 
SHENANDOAH.  IOWA 


"KANT-KLOG"  , 
SPRAYERS 

Sometiiing  New  , 

Gets  tTvice  the  results 
with  same  laborandfluid.  _ 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  Bame  nozzle.   Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  "wliitew ashing, 
etc   Agents  Wanted.  Booklet-Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pmnp  Co.  Boehes^-^  n! 


Spraying 
Guide  pj.gg 


TREES  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS 

PLUM— at  $6.48  lor  100— CHERRY 

)ur  trees  and  plants  are  the  best 
known  for  garden  and  orchard, 
fresh  dug.  true  to  name,  no  scale, 
no  risk,  personal  attention  given 
every  order.    Send  us  a  list  of 
your  wants  for  wholesale  prices. 
Freight  paid.   Everybody  write  for 
free  illustrated  cataiogne. 
3     2  Apple  trees.  1  Mcintosh  and 
^^^1  Banana  for  26o  postpaid. 
Moloney  Bros.  &  Wells,     Box  24,       DansviUe.  N.  Y. 


Carolina  Poplar  2  to  3  ft.  $12 

per  1000.  3  to  4  ft.  $18.  4  to  5  ft. 
$22.  6  to  8  ft.  $35.  10  to  15  ft.  $55- 
Boxing  free.  Fruit,  Shade, 
Ornamental  and  Nut  bearing  trees  of  every  description. 
Our  catalog  will  save  yon  money.   Free  to  everybody. 

Sheerin's  Wholesale   Nurseries,   Dansville,  N.  Y. 

SENSATION— 123  bu<.  p»r»cr«.  Nothing  like  it. 
Alio  SEED  CORN.  Ssmplei  and  catslogae  free. 
THEO.  BURT  A  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio 


800,000 


OATS 


Fruit  -  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


Apple -Trees  Falsely  Named 

A LETTER  from  G.  H.  S.,  Newport,  Vir- 
ginia, states  that  a  New  York  nur- 
seryman sold  him  a  number  of 
apple-trees  supposed  to  be  salable  varie- 
ties, which,  when  they  commenced  to 
fruit,  were  found  to  be  crabs  and  other 
unsalable  varieties. 

I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  nur- 
sery to  which  you  refer,  but  think  they 
are  still  doing  business.  I  believe,  however, 
that  while  you  might  be  able  to  get  legal 
redress,  it  would  be  expensive  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

I  think  the  best  way  is  for  you  to  take 
your  grievance  as  good-naturedly  as  pos- 
sible and  try  to  top-work  these  trees 
with  good  standard  varieties,  and  next 
time  buy  of  some  reliable  nursery.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  some  one  in  your 
vicinity  is  handy  at  grafting,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  have  this  work  done 
this  spring.  The  scions  for  this  purpose 
would  be  all  right  if  cut  in  the  spring  in 
your  section,  as  they  are  seldom  injured 
in  winter.  It  is,  however,  a  good  plan 
to  cut  what  scions  you  need  for  this 
purpose  on  mild  days  in  winter,  storing 
them  in  a  cold  cellar  in  moist,  not  wet, 
sawdust. 

These  three-year-old  trees  .ought  to  be 
in  first-class  condition  for  top-working. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  graft  on 
any  branch  over  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  grafts  on  large  branches  are 
frequently  weak  and  break  away,  even  if 
they  seem  to  have  made  a  good  union. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  they 
load  up  with  fruit  the  second  or  third  year. 

It  matters  little  whether  you  use  a 
whip  graft  or  a  cleft  graft ;  there  is  no 
choice  between  them  under  average  con- 
ditions, although  the  whip  graft  is  rather 
the  easiest  to  use  on  small  branches. 
Work  the  branches  in  the  center  of  the 
tree  and  not  the  side  branches,  since 
these  soon  bend  to  the  ground  with  the 
load  of  fruit  and  are  in  the  way. 

In  top-working,  do  not  pick-  off  all  the 
foliage  except  that  on  the  scions,  as  is 
sometimes  practised.  In  my  experience, 
it  has  proven  far  better  to  allow  a  reason- 
able growth  of  foliage  on  the  tree,  and 
not  attempt  to  throw  all  the  strength  into 
the  graft  the  first  year;  but  if  any  very 
vigorous  shoots  appear  on  the  tree  aside 
from  those  on  the  grafts,  I  would  pinch 
them,  so  as  to  throw  nearly  all  if  not  the 
entire  strength  of  the  tree  into  the  grafts. 
If  the  grafts  make  a  very  vigorous 
growth  I  should  pinch  them  at  twelve 
inches,  which  will  cause  them  to  branch, 
and  the  growth  will  better  withstand  the 
winds  than  if  allowed  to  run  rampant. 

If  these  trees  are  grafted  early  next 
spring  with  good  varieties,  the  trees 
should  bear  well  in  about  three  years. 

Scale  and  Black-Knot 

M.  J.  F.,  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts — 
The  apple-twig  which  you  sent  on  is 
badly  infested  with  the  well-known  San 
Jose  scale.  This  is  one  of  our  worst  in- 
sect pests,  and  you  should  at  once  take 


Seeds  That  Grow! 


If  you  want  the  Best  it  is 

possible  to  grow — such  as 
you  can  rely  upon  to  pro- 
duce the  Choicest  Vegetables  and  Most  Beautiful  Flowers,  you  should  try 
Burpee's  Seeds!  We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  you,  upon  application, 
Burpee's  New  Annual  for  1910, — long  known  as  "The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog."  The  first  edition  is  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  copies, 
and  3^et  it  is  too  expensive  a  book  of  178  pa^es  to  mail  unsolicited  except 
to  our  regular  customers.  With  elegant  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus- 
trations from  nature   it   tells  plain 

truth  and  is  a  Safe  Guide  to  success  A.TLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

in  the  garden.    Do  yovL  want  a  copy? 

If  so,  send  your  address  to-day  to  Philadelphia,  Pa> 


reduces  your  labor;  increases  your  crops 

A  Planet  Jr  farm  or  garden  Cultivator  often  does  three  to  six  times  the 
work  of  one  man  ■with  ordinary  implements  ;  and  cultivates  the  ground  so 
thoroughly  that  you  get  more  and  better  crops.    You  are  actually 
losing  money  without  a  Planet  Jr.    Strong  and  substantially  built. 
Fully  guaranteed.     Lasts  a  lifetime. 

■lew  No.  14  Planet  Jr.  Double- Wheel  Disc-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 
has  three  adjustable  discs  on  each  side,  a  pair  of  new-idea  pronged  culti-j 
vator  teeth  that  run  shallow  next  the  row,  steels  for  plowing,  furrowing, 
nd  covering,  and  a  pair  of  leaf-lilters. 

Jiio.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse-Hoe  and  Cultivator  will  do  more  things^ 
in  more  ways  than  any  other  horse-hoe  made.  Plows  to  1 
^      "  3Tn  the  row.     A  splendid  furrower,  coverer, 
hiller  and  horse-hoe,  and  unequalled  as  a 
e-cultivator.  Write  today  for  the 
66-page  1910  Planet  Jr  catalogue 
'^^of  55  different  tools.  Free  i  ' 
^postpaid. 

;  L  Allen  &  Co, 

f  Box  iiozr 

^Philadelphie 


 ~   


Pa 


means  to  have  it  destroyed.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  write  your  State  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Amlierst,  Massachusetts, 
sending  them  specimens,  and  ask  them 
to  advise  you  as  to  the  best  defense 
against  it.  In  cases  like  this,  where  the 
trees  are  small  and  badly  infested,  it  is 
gerierally  best  to  burn  the  whole  tree. 
This  scale  is  hardly  recognizable  by  the 
average  person.  It  looks  like  dust  or 
dirt  which  has  collected  on  the  branches, 
and  all  the  growth  may  be  involved,  and 
even  the  leaves.  When  examined  under 
a  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
scales  are  roundish  in  form,  with  a  well- 
defined  center.  Where  trees  are  to  be 
sprayed  for  protection  against  the  scale, 
it  is  generally  best  to  do  it  on  mild  days 
in  winter,  as  when  the  tree  is  dormant 
a  stronger  spray  can  be  used  than  when 
it  is  growing.  The  lime-sulphur  wash  is 
very  effective  against  the  scale.  Several 
of  the  patented  applications  are  also  con- 
venient and  useful. 

The  plum-twigs  sent  are  affected  by 
what  is  known  as  "black-knot."  This 
disease,  in  connection  with  the  curculio, 
was  sufficient  to  nearly  stop  the  growing 
of  plums  in  our  Eastern  states  for  a 
number  of  years,  before  we  found  how  to 
prevent  their  ravages.  The  spores  spread 
from  the  rough,  irregular,  blackish 
growth  found  on  the  branches,  soon  send 
their  root  growth  into  the  tissues,  and 
bring  about  the  morbid  growth  known  as 
"black-knot."  The  best  way  of  treating 
it  is  to  cut  out  and  burn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  infested  portion,  and  then 
paint  the  wounds  with  thick  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  from  the  formula :  Five 
pounds  of  lime,  five  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  too  strong  to  apply  to  the 
foliage,  but  is  the  proper  mixture  to  ap- 
ply to  the  dormant  growth  after  the 
knots  have  been  removed. 

Apple- Seed  for  Stocks 

W.  J.  D.,  Everett,  Washington — The 
word  "stock"  as  here  used  is  applied  to 
young  apple-seedlings,  generally  not  over 
one  year  old,  used  for  root  grafting  in 
the  winter.  These  are  grown  by  the  mil- 
lions everj'  year  for  propagating  apples. 
They  are  kept  in  cold  cellars  over  winter 
together  with  the  scions,  when  the  roots 
are  cut  up  and  grafted  with  the  scions, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  planted  out 
like  cuttings. 

In  a  mild  climate  like  Washington, 
the  seed  of  almost  any  cultivated  variety 
is  desirable  for  growing  apple  stocks. 
Of  course,  ideal  seedlings  would  be  those 
from  such  vigorous  trees  as  Jonathan, 
Ben  Davis,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  etc., 
but  these  are  not  easy  to  get.  It  is  gen- 
erally customary  to  buy  apple-seedlings 
from  sections  where  cider  is  made  in 
large  quantities,  the  seed  being  washed 
out  of  the  "cheese"  left  after  the  cider 
is  extracted. 

What  is  known  as  Vermont  apple-seed 
has  long  been  popular  in  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas,  where  the  climate  is  severe. 
These  would  do  well  in  Washington ; 
but  there  are  undoubtedly  stocks  of  seed 
to  be  obtained  nearer  home  that  would 
answer  as  well. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  seed  that  will  ger- 
minate well.  Much  of  this  trouble  comes 
from  allowing  the  cheeses  from  which 
the  seed  is  extracted  to  ferment,  which 
hurts  the  seed.  The  seed  should  not  re- 
main long  in  the  pulp,  but  should  be 
washed  out  promptly. 

The  Best  Kind  of  Root  Grafts 

Mr.  P.  H.  P.,  Excelsior,  Iowa — You 
ask  whether  I  prefer  whole  crown  or 
piece  root  grafts,  long  or  short  piece 
roots,  long  or  short  scions  for  Iowa.  I 
prefer  to  use  medium-sized  roots  grafted 
at  the  collar,  the  roots  to  be  cut  off  about 
three  inches  long  and  scions  about  five 
inches  long;  but  this  is  rather  a  wasteful 
way  of  handling  roots,  which  are  this 
year  high  in  price,  and  if  I  were  grafting 
any  this  year  I  should  aim  to  use  a  five- 
inch  scion  and  three-inch  root,  and  make 
two  or  more  grafts  from  each  large  root. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence as  to  the  way  in  which  the  root 
graft  is  made,  but  much  more  depends 
on  the  way  in  which  it  is  handled  after  it 
is  planted  out.  A  good,  vigorous  scion, 
even  if  worked  on  small  pieces  of  root, 
will  often  make  a  satisfactory  growth, 
and  after  the  tree  is  established  I  do  not 
think  the  way  in  which  it  was  propagated 
has  any  effect  upon  the  root  system  or 
upon  its  hardiness.  Of  course,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  the  root  well  below  ground 
in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and,  hence,  it  is 
generally  best  to  use  long  scions. 


Front 
Seed 

In  SO  Days  | 

You  can  do  it  if  you  raise  I  X  L  Tomatoes! 
Great,  big  ones,  selling'  at  35c  to  40c  a  dozen* 
One  plant  yields  half  bushel.  Read  about 
this  King  of  Tomatoes  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the 
free  Bolgiano  Seed  Book.  Plant  Bolgiano's 
I  X  L  Tomato  and  other  seed  and  g-et  fat  crop 
profits.  Bolgiano  Select  Seeds  have  been 
famous  for  01  years — pure^  tested  and  guar^ 
ajiteed.  Decide  now  to  investigate  and  get 
biggest  crops  for  1910.  Postal  brings  free 
catalogue  of  select  farm  and  garden  seed. 
Place  no  order  till  you  get  it.  Then  you  will 
understand  why  "Bolgiano's"  are  best. 

J,  BOLGIANO  &  SON, 
131  Light  St.  Baltlmora.  Md. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bass 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

California  321  Stimson  Block,  Lofl  Angele* 

 520  Bank  San  Jose  BIdg.,  San  Jew 

Georgia  36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah 

lUinoi*  1204  Hartford  Building,  Chicago 

Loutatana  .305  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleani 

New  York  62  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Virginia  Citizens  Bank  BIdg..  Norfolk 

Wamhington  603  Oriental  Block,  Seattle 

Canada  1103  Temple  Bldg..  Toronto 

Cuba^  „  .„  Havans 

Addnu  Offlee  NuTMt  Tom 

  Write  for  Qnotatlona 


POTATOES  PAY 

Make  them  pay  by  using  tlie  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 
SPRAY, 
DIG  and 
SORT 

There's  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

432  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


CLOVER 


BUY  SEED  NOW  ' 
Before  Prices  Advance 

Highest  gTade,thorouglily 
clean,  tested  seed  ready 
for  immediate  orders.  Every  farmer  should  have 
some  land  sowed  in  clover.  It  is  of  greatest  value 
for  plowing  under.  Get  your  order  in.  at  once  before 
the  coming  advance  in  prices.  It  will  pay  you  to 
get  your  other  Crass  Seeds  now  at  our  special 
prices.  Let  us  tnow  how  much  clover  and  other 
grass  seed  you  need,  and  we  will  quote  yoa  with 
samples.  Send  for  fine,  free  catalog, 
Criswold  Seed  Co.,  206  S.  10th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


$1040 


orrno 

J\  m  I  J\    Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
antees  satisfaction  and  saves  yoa 
_  money  on  every  purchase.  Out  eat^ 

alog  tells  about  it.  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Be»t  varieties  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Pots- 
toes,  Bulbs.  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Com- 
tains  lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It's  free, 
FORD  SEED  CO.  Dept.  80  Bavennm  OhI. 

in  Cash  Prizea  for  the  best  CI71?I\C 
•pecimens  of  Vegetable.  &  jl^fiifj 
Asters  grown  from  Vick  • 

Open  to  the  world;  no  admission  fees.  Full  informatioB 
and  Viok's  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1910,  sent  frea. 
JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  415  Main  St..  Rochester,  N.  T. 

g^RAPE  VINES 

69Varietles.  Also  Small  Frulta,Trees  &c.  Best  Boot> 
edstock.  Genuine. cheap  2samplevinesmailedforl0o. 
Desc  price-list  free.  LEWIS  BOKSCU  *  SOS,  Fredonlis  H.i; 

15000  Bu.  EAR  CORN 

Ground  very  fine  with  one  set  of 
Rollers  and  Concaves  used  in  the 

"BULL  DOG" 

Grinds  all  grain  perfectly  fine  and  is 
very  light  running,  because  all  work 
is  done  only  IH  inches  from  center 
of  shafts.   Sizes  2  to  50  h.  p. 
Get  our  Catalog. 
CROWN  POINT  MFG.  CO. 
135  E.  Road,  Crovrn  Point,  Indians 


FENCE 


StrbngBst 


Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heicrbts  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COIUED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  30  Winchester,  Indiana. 


HEAVIEST 
FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  oi  your  neighbors  liave 
fence  troubles.    You  can  avoid 
them   by   buying  Brown  Wire 
Fence.     Absolutely  rust  proof. 


1 5  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 

160  styles,  from  extra  close  l-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse, Cattle,  Hog  & 
BullProof  Fences.  Getcata- 
-'^^^  logandfreesamplefortest. 

, — ^   — Brown  Fen  .-e  8  Wire  Co. 

iS«S!ra»^^^^2^  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dept  W 
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Companion  Cropping 

A LETTER  comes  from  J.  H.  O.,  a 
reader  in  Connecticut;  who  wants 
to  know  "whether  it  is  possible  to 
grow  two  crops  of  any  kind  of  vegetables 
on  the  same  soil  in  this  region  and,  if  so, 
what  kinds."  I  think  I  have  spoken  of  this 
before.  Yet  it  is  an  important  subject. 
People  living  in  or  near  larger  towns  or 
cities  often  have  but  little  land  at  their 
disposal  and  wish  to  work  it  for  all  it's 
worth.  The  market  gardeners  near  our 
large  cities  always  do  that.  But  they 
raise  largely  small  stuff  and  quick-grow- 
ing crops.  They  use  vast  amounts  of 
manures  which  hastens  these  crops  into 
marketable  condition.  They  can  grow 
radishes  in  little  over  four  weeks,  lettuce 
in  six  weeks,  cresses,  soup  celery,  small 
table  beets  and  carrots,  etc.,  in  a  cor- 
respondingly short  time.  They  plant  their 
early  cabbages  so  close  that  the  heads  al- 
most tbtich,  and  have  the  crop  ready  for 
rrjarket  .in  July.  They  have  cabbage  and 
celery  plants  ready  in  May  or  June.  They 
piish  ali  these  crops  into  strong  growth 
by  thorbugh  cultivation,  and  put  them  on 
the  market  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
.  tunity,  clearing  the  land  and  getting  it 
ready  for  the  next  crop.  That  may  be 
something  of  the  same  nature — lettuce, 
radishes,  turnips,  dill,  cresses  or  other 
hiesbs,  beets,  carrots,  onion-sets  or  possi- 
bly snap  beans,  celery,  late  tomatoes,  etc. 
The  selection  of  crop  depends  largely  on 
ajic.es  pi  . sale  or  demand. 

!The  question  has  a  different  aspect  for 
2  hd'me  grower  who,  from  a  limited 
rden  area,  desires  a  full  line  of  vegeta- 
bles for  his  own  table.  We  plant  some 
things  that  cannot  be  risked  outdoors 
until  warm  weather  sets  in,  and  a  good 
many  that  for  a  number  of  weeks  after 
planting  do  not  occupy  the  entire  space. 
Among  them  we  have  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  squashes,  etc.  Between  the 
^  wide  rows  of  such  running  vines  we  may, 
'  in  early  -spring,  plant  rows  of  first  early 
.  peas,  or  earliest  cabbages,  or  early  po- 
tatoes, or  radishes,  etc.  Then  in  proper 
season  we  make  the  hills,  midway  be- 
tween the  rows  of  the  crops  already 
growing,  and  plant  our  melons,  cucum- 
bers or  squashes,  either  by  seed  or  by 
setting  plants  started  in  strawberry 
baskets  or  on  inverted  sods  in  the  green- 
house, and  afterward  take  pains  to  re- 
move the  first  planted  crops  promptly 
before  the  running  vines  require  the  full 
space.  Between  the  rows  of  early  cab- 
bages, of  early  peas,  etc.,  as  well  as  on 
the  patch  intended  for  tomatoes,  we  may 
sow  radishes  in  very  early  spring,  and 
tl>us  we  can  often  manage  to  grow  two, 
or  even  three,  crops  on  the  same  ground 
iu^  ohe  Season.  It  must  be  largely  left 
fot'  e|ich  gardener  to  make  his  own  com- 
binations, according  to  his  wants,  his 
t^l^es.  and  his  opportunities. 

Soil  for  Onions 

A  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  reader  asks 
me  whether  onions  can  be  raised  on  any 
kind  of  soil  if  it  is  properly  manured. 

.1  have  worked  soils  on  which,  even 
without  special  treatment  or  special 
manuring,  one  had  only  to  plant  any 
garden  crop  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  a 
big  yield.  Such  productive  soils  are 
usually  well  supplied  with  humus  as  a 
result  of  original  supply,  as  in  mucky 
soils,  or  of  skilful  manipulation  and  crop- 
ping, clover  rotation,  manure  applica- 
tions, etc.  In  such  soils  the  fertility  and 
yielding  capacity  is  easily  maintained  or 
increased  indefinitely  by  even  small  dress- 
ings of  manures  or  fertilizers ;  clover,  to 
replenish  the  humus  or  vegetable  fiber 
supply,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

I  would  say  that  if  you  have  soil  which 
raises  good  crops  of  celery,  beets,  cab- 
bages, lettuce,  etc.,  you  can  also  raise 
-  good  crops  of  onions  on  it. 

Effect  of  Soil  on  Quality 

My  first  choice  of  soils  for  onions  is 
that  of  a  decidedly  sandy  character. 
Nothing  can  be  much  better  than  a  sandy 
upland  loam — such  a  soil  as  is  quite  gen- 
erally found  in  the  gardening  regions  of 
northern  JvTew  Jersey  or  "Long  Island. 
Under  such  conditions  the  bulbs  come  to 
full  maturity  during  warm  and  dry 
weather.  They  are  well  finished,  with 
small  necks,  and  when  well  cured  show 
superior  keeping  qualities. 

Next  to  sandy  loam  I  value  well- 
drained  sandy  muck,  which  will  often 
grow  big  yields  of  enormous  bulbs.  If 
the  soil  is  more  mucky  than  sandy,  and 
rather  moist,  the  bulbs  are  liable  to  be  a 
bit  soft  and  perhaps  thick-necked,  which 
greatly  impairs  their  keeping  qualities.  In 
my  own  case  I  have  to  content  myself 


with  the  heavier  loam.  It  contains  much 
clay  and  some  sand,  while  the  humus 
supply  is  carefully  maintained  by  annual 
dressings  of  stable  manure.  On  soil  of 
this  kind  I  have  always  been  able  to  raise 
big  yields  of  onions  of  the  Spanish  type, 
by  the  transplanting  method,  also  good 
crops  of  green  or  bunch  onions  by  sowing 
seed  in  open  ground  about  August  1st 
and  leaving  the  seedlings  out  in  the  open 
during  the  winter.  But  I  have  been  en- 
tirely unsuccessful  in  growing  the  stand- 
ard varieties  directly  from  seed  sown  in 
open  ground  in  spring.  Some  of  my 
neighbors,  on  soil  of  nearly  the  same 
character,  however,  have  grown  fine  crops 
of  Danvers,  Yellow  Globe,  White  Globe, 
and  even  Prizetaker  directly  from  seed. 
Altogether,  I  believe,  unless  a  soil  is  very 
stiff  and  hard,  one  can  almost  always 
succeed  by  the  use  of  clover,  manure, 
tillage,  etc.,  in  growing  a  crop  of  Prize- 
taker  or  Gibraltar  onions  (sweet  Span- 
ish) by  the  transplanting  method,  known 
as  "the  new  onion  culture." 

Wintering  Cabbage- Plants 

A  Washington  reader  wants  to  be  told 
"the  best  way  to  keep  young  cabbage- 
plants  through  the  winter  for  early 
spring  planting."  Whether  the  old  way 
of  raising  early  cabbage-plants  in  the 
fall  and  wintering  them  over  in  cold- 
frames,  so  long  practised  by  market 
gardeners  around  New  York  and  other 
Atlantic  Coast  cities  is  also  the  best  way, 
depends  very  largely  on  local  and  climatic 
conditions.  The  severe  winters  in  my 
own  locality,  for  instance,  make  it  al- 
most hopeless. 

It  is  a  very  particular  job  anywhere. 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  open  ground  about 


the  fifteenth  to  twentieth  of  September, 
and  the  seedlings  afterward  transplanted 
to  cold-frames,  say,  two  inches  apart  in 
rows  three  inches  apart,  and  kept  grow- 
ing as  long  as  they  will,  then  held 
dormant  until  early  spring,  when  they  are 
ready  to  go  into  open  ground.  To  handle 
them  just  right,  to  give  them  ventilation 
or  covering  as  the  weather  may  require, 
calls  for  skill  and  experience  and  close 
attention. 

I  prefer  to  sow  seed  early  in  February 
in  flats  or  on  the  plant-house  bench  in 
a  moderate  temperature,  then  prick  out 
the  seedlings  into  flats  or  cold-frames  in 
March,  and  put  them  out  in  the  field  in 
April  or  May.  Cold-frame-wintered 
plants,  however,  have  the  advantage  of 
superior  hardiness.  After  being  set  in 
the  open  they  vvill  stand  frost  and  ex- 
posure that  would  ruin  greenhouse-grown 
plants. 

Celery  Without  Fertilizer 

"Can  celery  be  raised  withouc  fer- 
tilizer?" asks  an  Oklahoma  reader.  It 
depends  on  the  character  of  thfe  soil.  If 
that  is  very  rich,  like  virgin  soil,  a  good 
growth  may  be  secured  without  either 
manure  or  chemical  fertilizers.  However, 
growing  celery  without  manure  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  good  gardener.  Good 
stable  manure  or  compost  is  the  best  and 
safest  of  the  plant-foods  for  celery,  and 
we  add  to  this  wood-ashes,  poultr}'- 
manure  or  anything  we  have  in  this  line. 
Sometimes  the  sweepings  of  a  near 
blacksmith-shop  are  available  or  street 
sweepings  from  a  near  city.  It  is  optional 
with  us  whether  to  use  commercial  fer- 
tilizers also.  We  can  do  very  well  with 
stable  manure  alone,  but  the  others  help. 


Plow  and 

Harrow 
All  at 
Once 


Save  all 
the  time  of  bar- 
rowing  by  using  the 


2-in-l  Harrow  Attachment 


Fits  any  sulky  or  gang,  and  pulverizes  Boll  when 
fresh-tnrned  —  when  it  crumbles  best.  Spring  and 
spike  teeth  do  the  work  i)erl'ectly — better  than  two 
or  three  harrowings  when  g:round  is  "set.'*  Pre- 
serves soil  moisture.  Thoroughly  strong  and  dur- 
able. Very  little  increase  of  draft  for  team,  but  a 
wonderful  time  and  labor  saver.  Special  offer  to  fi/st 
buyer  in  each  locality.   Write  for  free  book  today. 


Box  65 


The  NayEor  Mfg.  Co. 


La  Grange,  III. 


BUCKBEE'S  SEEDS  SUCCEEDS 

,    FECIAL  OFFER:  , 

Made  to  build  New  Business.  A  trial  will 
make  you  our  permanent  cuetomer. 
FPH/P  rnllPrtintl""'"''''  n  varieties;  let- 

the  finest;  Turnip,  7  eplendid;  Onion,  8  best  varie- 
ties; 10  SpriDg-flowering  Hulbs— 6.5  varieties  in  all. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

Write  to-day;  Mention  this  Paper. 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
'  collection  of  Iseeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  big 
Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book, 

tells  all  about  the  Best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

BW  Rtlrilhaa    ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS 
.  T7  •ilU^&UGCjFarm  177  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


GALBRAITH 
"NEW  LAND" 
FRUIT  TREES 


Free  from  Disease.  Grow  faster. 
Heavier  fruiting.  Apples  and 
Peaches  5  cents.  Catalpa 
Speciosa,  $2.00  per  i  000.  No 
agents— You  save  SO^f-Fre* 
catalogue  and  preniiun  ■. 

Galbrallh's  Nurseries  Co,,  Box20Falrbui;  liii 


Name  This  Corn  and  You  Get  $500.00  in  Gold!  Said  a  prominent  agriculturist:  "Salzer  has  startled  the 
agricultural  world  in  discovering  a  most  remarkable  breed  of  corn — the  largest  mortal  eye  ever-saw  !"  The  new  corn  will  not 
be  on  the  market,  however,  for  a  year.  There  is  not  enough  in  existence  to  fill  the  heavy  orders  that  would  soon  pour  in.  Only 
sample  packets  of  this  precious  cereal  can  be  obtained  now.  Meanwhile,  the  important  question,  what  to  name  it,  will 
have  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  Salzer's  novel  plan  is  to  offer,  absolutely  free,  $500  in  gold  to  the  person  who  names  this  new  com.    "Tell  my  farmer 
friends,"  he  says,  "that  I  am  willing  to  give  five  hundred  doUars  • 
for  a  name  suitable  and  characteristic  of  my  great  com." 

Send  Now  For  Sample  of  This  Great  Corn-Tlien  Name  It 

Now,  somebody  is^  going  to  win,  and  that  "somebody"  might  as 
well  be  you.  All  you  have  to  do  is  offer  the  name  that  best  suggests  this 
very  finest  breed  of  corn.  That  name  may  seem  quite  common-place, 
but  if  it  fits,  you  win.  Begin  thinking-  up  this  name  nowl  If  you  suc- 
ceed, you  will  be  richer  by  five  hundred  dollars;  if  you  do  not,  you  are 
not  out  a  penny— and  you  will  have  received  generous  sample  of  this 
"  Nameless"  Corn  big  fliough  to  grow  a  half  bushel  of  seed. 


Tlie  Judges 

Hon.  John  J.  Esch,  Congressman 
for  Wisconsin;  Prof.  R.A.Moore, 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  College, 
Madison,  Wis.  and  Hon.  Koberi 
Calvert,  U.S.  Customs,  LaCrosse, 
Wis.,  all  prominent  men,  will  act 
as  judges.  Tliey  are  not  only  men 
of  integrity,  tat  o£  iseenest  judg. 
ment,  aswelL.  The  name  you  offer 
will  be  sent  to  them  when  it  comes 
to  us.  They  will  choose  a  name 
without  knowing  who  suggested 
it.  Contest  closes  in  a  few  weeks. 
Every  seed  huyer,  regardless  of 
age,  sex  or  residence,  has  au  equal 
chance. 


TO  ElfTER  THE  CONTEST-Write 

for  sample  packet  of  "Nameless"  Corn. 
Enclose  two  2c  stamps.  (You  will  receive 
with  the  Sample  Packet  and  our  Mammoth 
New  Seed  Book,  a  FIVE  CENT  CASH 
COUPON  worth  face  value  when  you  pur- 
chase 25c  worth  of  Salzer  Seed).  Examine 
"Nameless"  Corn ;  its  remarkable  appear- 
ance will  at  once  suggest  a  striking  name! 
You  will  be  promptly  notified,  and  the 
money  delivered  to  you,  should  the 
judges  decide  your  way.  If  you  suggest 
the  same  wtaning  name  that  somebody 
else  does,  you  get  the  prize  anyhow  -if 
your  letter  is  postmarked  first.  So  get 
yonr  "iNameless"  Corn  Sample  at  once 
and  be  ready  to  win  the  Big  Prize. 


The  age  and  foremost  standing 
of  the  great  Salzer  Seed  House  need 
no  mention.  Through  35  years  of 
hard,  intelligent  work,  John  A. 
Salzer  became  the  leading  Seeds- 
man of  the  United  States.  His  fixed 
policy  of  giving  a  dollar  in  seed 
value  for  every  dollar  received  has 
made  his  House  famous.  It  estab- 
lished his  reputation  for  reliability. 
35  years  of  increasing  patronage, 
without  a  disappointed  customer  is  a  record  seldom  equalled. 

Try  this  year  Salzer's  Wonderful  "6  Weeks"  Potato!  Earliest 
variety  known;  brings  top  market  prices.  See  page  126  of  the 
Salzer  Seed  Book.  On  pages  101-102  will  be  found  full  particulars 
regarding  the  prize  of  160  acres  of  Wisconsin  farm  land  that 
Mr.  Salzer  oflfers  for  the  largest  yield  of  White  Bonanza  Oats 
during  the  season  of  1910.  Better  send  for  a  copy  and  see  what 
he  has  to  say  about  it.  Brimful  of  rare,  heavy-yielding  Farm  and 
Vegetable  Seeds— 140  big,  interesting  pages  on  F.arm  Seed,  Plants 
and  Tools.  Let  it  be  your  helpful  guide  in  selecting  every  kind 
of  reliable,  fertile  farm  seed  you  want.  It  is  FREE.  S.end  4c  in 
stamps  for  Corn  Sample  and  enter  Contest. 


119  S.  8th  St. 
LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ueless  Discs 


The 
Lightest 
Draft 
Harrow 
Made 


OU  won't  know  what  a  real  tongueless  disc  is  until  you  see  and  try  the 
Detroit-American.     Others  are  makeshifts — old-style  discs  with  tongues 
cut  o£f  and  trucks  stuck  under  in  front.    They  can't  do  the  work  or  save 
the  horse  or  last  as  long— they  can't  be  worth  as  much  to  you— as  the  improved — 


30  Days'  Trial— No  Money 
Down — Cash  or  Credit  Terms 


All-steel  frame;  Hard  maple  bearings;  Rigid  steel  adjustable  standard;  Pipe  oilers; 
Shifter  bar  and  adjustable  bumpers;  double  levers;  indestructible  steel  spools 
steel  sectors.    Nothing  to  break,  loosen,  or  wabble,  and  guar- 
inlimited  time — not  5  years  or  10  years,  but  forever.    Try  one 
I£  satisfactory,  pay — if  not,  return.    We  take  care  o£  the 
freight  in  both  cases.    Buy  on  credit  if  you  choose. 


/// 


^.-^Sa  Write  Us  Before  You  Buy 


Get  our  big.  money-saving:,  free  book.  See  the  genuine  tonprue- 
less  disc  and  note  the  bed-rock,  factory  price.  Prompt  deliv- 
ery is  our  hobby.  'Warehou.'^es  at  many  points.  Send  coupon 
or  postal  now  for  guide  to  the  right  disc  at  the  right  price. 
Also  shows  the  famous  Detroit- American  Manure  Spread- 
ers and  Cultivators  at  cut  prices.   We  sell  only  direct 
from  factory.    Don't  let  a  dealer  pretend  that  he  is 
giving  you  a  real  tongueless  disc.  We  never  sell  dealers. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 
8975  Hastings  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1910 


THE  STRONGEST 
HEAVIEST  MADE 

We  are  the  Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  En- 
prine  Gang  Plows.  We  have  had  the  exper- 
ience necessary  to  build  plows  that  meet  the 
demands  oi  the  exacting  iarmers  of  today. 

P.  &  0.  Mogul  Engine  Gang 

Sizes — 
6,  8,  10  and 
12  Furrow 


One  of  the  lead- 
ing plow  men 
an  the  country  said  : 
"We  have  been  up 
against  the  plow  game  ;  we 
have  tried  them  all,  but  the 
Mogul  is  a  little  the  'slickest'  yet." 
The  Mogul  is  the  latest  and  best,  with  new 
features  not  found  on  any  others.  Platform  is 
level;  levers  bunched  in  the  center,  saving  half 
the  walking.  Self-castoring  gauge  wheels  and 
rolling  coulters  which  do  not  interfere  with 
each  other.   Simple  and  strong. 

P.  S  0.  Senior  Engine  Gang 

Four  Sizes : 
3,  4,  5  and 
— 6  Bottoms 


The  plow  we  '■  -K^l—^^^^^)^^^ 
have  been  making  for  ^  '--..^-^f-i^ 
years,  the  plow  that  is  still  doing  business 
while  other  plows,  weaker  than  ours,  were 
strained  or  pulled  to  pieces  long  ago. 

P.  £  0.  Disc  Engine  Gangs 

Three  Sizes;  4.  5  and  6  furrow.  The  sim- 
plest, strongest  and  best  disc  plows  made. 

Write  for  our  pamphlet  on  Traction  Engine 
Plowing.  It  fully  describes  the  P.  &  O.  Plows 
and  gives  valuable  information  as  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  different  sizes,  etc.  To  get  this 
particular  pamphlet,  ask  for  Catalog  No.  E90 

PARLIN  a  ORENDORFF  CO. 

iliinois. 


ITIinn.  Grown 
CLOVER  SEEP 


Produced  ou  the  Virgin  soil  of 
our  Cold  Northwest,  possesses  the  i 
tality,  vigor  &  hardiness  of  our  rigors 
climate.  Is  free  from  noxious  foul  sr 
,  produces  40  per  cent  more  than  seed  l 
J  in  a  mild  climate,  Our-'FARMEE  BRAND" 

Government  tested  Seed  stands  for  the  highest* 
1  quality  obtainable  &  complies  with  all  the  Seed  | 
llLaws.    We  have  the  most  complete  line  of  CLO-. 

VER,  ALFALFA,  TIMOTHY  and  other  Grass 
~)  Seeds;  also  of  pure  bred   Seed  Grain,  ^ed  | 
Corn,  Seed  Potatoes  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Frite  for  Prices,  Samples  and  our  large 
strated  Catalog,  German  or  English. 
FARmER  SEED  CO., 
"Wm.  Kueker,  Manager, 
378  8th  Avenue, 
Farittanlt, 


Orchard  Cultivation 

THE  best  kind  of  cultivation  of  an 
orchard  is  a  subject  that  has  called 
out  much  discussion.  It  can  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  however,  that 
where  the  rainfall  in  summer  is  deficient, 
it  is  extremely  desirable  to  cultivate  the 
soil  thoroughly,  and  keep  a  dust  mulch  at 
least  four  inches  thick  on  it  at  all  times, 
to  preserve  the  soil  moisture. 

As  a  rule,  I  believe  in  clean  cultiva- 
tion of  orchards,  but  where  they  grow  on 
hillsides  that  are  liable  to  wash,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  seed  them  down  occasionally. 
Continued  cultivation  hastens  the  using 
up  of  humus  in  the  land,  which  binds  it 
together  against  washing.  In  the  Eastern 
states,  where  the  rainfall  is  generally 
sufficient,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  for,  saj',  five  years,  then  seed 
it  down  to  clover  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  then  plow  it  up  again. 

Some  experiments  made  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  show  good  results 
from  orchards  not  cultivated  at  all,  where 
the  soil  about  the  trees  has  been  mulched 
for  a  series  of  years. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  mulch- 
ing of  the  soil  would  work  better  in  Ohio 
than  in  northern  Michigan  or  Wisconsin, 
where  the  ground  is  cool  all  summer,  and 
yet  I  know  of  some  cases,  even  in  these 
cold  sections,  where  orchards  have  been 
grown  successfull}'  mulched.  In  parts  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  where  the 
snowfall  is  light  in  winter,  some  of  the 
best  apple-growers  follow  the  practice  of 
winter  mulching  to  protect  the  soil  from 
deep  freezing.  This  is  especially  true 
where  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground, 
and  I  have  seen  many  orchards  grown 
with  a  combination  of  mulching  and  cul- 
tivation, the  soil  being  mulched  six  or 
eight  feet  from  the  trees  in  all  directions, 
and  the  land  between  cultivated.  ♦ 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  matter  of 
cultivation  the  orchard  is  something  that 
calls  for  considerable  individual  judg- 
ment. Samuel  B.  Green. 

The  Wonderberry — Pro  and  Con 

Hasn't  the  "Wonderberry"  taken  up 
about  enough  space  in  the  agricul- 
tural press?  We  should  be  sure  that  it 
had  if  we  were  not  in  receipt  of  so  many 
letters  about  it.  We  are  publishing  the 
latest  few — some  serious  and  some  not 
so  serious.  The  Wonderberry  has  been 
"identified"  as  so  many  different  things 
that  we  are  inclined  to  credit  it  with 
originality.  As  to  its  usefulness,  Mr. 
Greiner  sums  it  up — pleasant  when  treated 
right.  After  this  writing,  Farm  and 
Fireside  will,  for  some  time  now,  drop 
the  discussion  of  the  three  topics :  Dqctor 
Cook,  Who  Struck  Billy  Patterson  and 
the  Wonderberry.  Editor. 

The  Wonderberry  is  the  same  thing  I 
bought  three  years  ago,  advertised  in  a 


Write  for 
Free  Booklet 


The  Endorsement 


of  Other  Farmers 

-  Should  Guide  You 

^_^,_^"r^ON'T  buy  any  implement  till  you 
SSi"-^-^  know  its  record.    Don't  let  the 
manufacturer   experiment   on  you. 
Avery  Machines  are  world-famous  and 
have  been  in  successful  use  for  30  years. 
Read  what  Mr.  M.  S.  Van  Bount  of  Urbana, 
Illinois,  writes  in  his  letter  to  us,  dated 
October  23,  1909. 

[  have  used  an  Avery  Perfection  Planter  three  seasons,  it  beinf?  the  first  one  in  this  section.  It  is  very 
^satisfactory,  being  iight  draft,  good  checU  and  well  balanced.   Double  disc  markers  are  just  the  thing. 

That  letter  and  hundreds  o£  others  just  like  it,  has  put  the'farmer  s  seal  of  approval  on 
Avery  Machines.    We  illustrate  here  the  machines  endorsed  by  all  who  have  used  them. 

AVERY  PERFECTION  PLANTER 
AVERY  UNIVERSAL  CULTIVATOR 

Here's  a  letter  from  C.  K.  McClelland,  Supt.  Ft.  Hayes  Experimental  Station,  Ft.  Hays, 
Kansas,  dated  July  30,  1909,  about  the  Avery  Universal  Cultivator. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to  ohserve  the  splendid  work  of  the  Universal  Cultivator  at  our 
■tation.  The  new  features  you  have  introduced  into  this  successful  riding  cultivator  make  it  about  the  best 
machine  of  that  nature  on  the  station.  The  man  who  has  been  operating  it  says  your  claims  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. The  cultivator  is  so  well  balanced,  its  mechanism  so  simple  of  arrangement,  and  the  feature  of  taking 
the  weight  off  the  horses,  making  its  working  a  satisfaction  to  the  operator.  The  simple,  handy  levers  for  regulat- 
ing the  depth,  and  depth-governing  springs  are  the  best  ever  seen." 

The  Avery  Perfection  Planter  insures  a  more  uniform  depth, 
because  short-coupled.    A  more  uniform  drop  because  new  automatic 
side  cut-off  plants  the  big  grains.   Less  work  for  operator  because 
planter  has  automatic  self-lift  and  two  marlsers.   Less  work  for  team 
because  lighter  draft. 

The  Avery  Universal  Cultivator  has  such  splendid 
features  as  adjustable  arch,  balance  levers,  accurate 
depth  regulators  with  cushion  springs.  All  this  In  ad- 
dition to  the.  features  which  years  ago  made  Avery 
Cultivators  famous,  including  double-acting  light 
springs,  rod  fenders,  special  shaped  shovels.  Avery 
has  the  reputation  of  "Going  In,"  easy  handling  and  long 

WRITE    FOR    FREE  BOOK 

on  a  Postal — and  know  what  other  farmers  and  Experiment 
Stations  think  of  Avery  Machines.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  our 
book.  It  is  worth  big  money  to  you,  but  we  will  gladly  send  It 
free  and  postpaid.   Write  postal  or  letter  now  to 

AVERY  CO.,  532  Iowa  Street,  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Makers  of  Corn  Growing.  Steam  Plowing  and  Threshing  Machinery. 


Write 
Now 


farm  paper  as  the  "mulberry  tree."  It 
was  not  like  the  real  mulberry ;  it  bore 
fruit  three  months  after  seeding,  but  the 
fruit  was  worthless.  It  has  been  seeding 
itself  ever  since.  It  is  only  a  wild  plant. 
Quebec.  Chas.  Hughes. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  were  attracted 
by  the  advertisement  and  jumped  at  the 
great,  luscious  berry  and  missed  it  very 
far.  Having  dealt  satisfactorily  with 
John  Lewis  Childs  before,  I  thought  there 
was  no  chance  of  deception.  Mr.  Childs 
may  still  think  the  Wonderberry  has 
value,  but  after  trial  I  disagree  with  him. 
The  taste  would  not  entice  anybody.  My 
neighbors  all  wanted  seed  until  after  they 
tasted  the  berries.  I  did  not  save  any 
myself ;  in  fact,  I  am  figuring  out  a 
scheme  to  get  rid  of  what  I  scattered 
over  the  ground. 

Utah.  RlJON  IsBELL. 

I  am  going  to  write  to  whom  it  may 
concern.  I  read  S.  I.  Lee's  piece  about 
the  Wonderberry  in  your  paper.  I  do 
hope  no  one  will  get  scared  out  of  rais- 
ing that  berry  because  Mr.  Lee  did  not 
like  them  "with  sugar  and  cream"  on.  I 
don't  suppose  Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs  or 
Luther  Burbank  or  whoever  made  them 
calculated  them  to  be  served  in  that  way. 
In  my  opinion  if  those  men  made  any 
mistake  at  all  it  was  in  not  stating  (for 
the  benefit  of  the  unthinking  public)  that 
they  made  them  for  pies. 

Folks  oughtn't  to  look  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  things  hybridized  in  California  to 
compete  with  the  fruit  hybridized  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

The  Wonderberry  is  equal  to  the  blue- 
berry for  pies  and  can  be  grown  success- 
fully where  it  is  impossible  to  get  that 
fruit  (except  in  tin  cans),  and  we  folks 
out  on  the  plains  are  thankful  to  whoever 
made  them  for  such  good  pie  stuff.  May- 
be you  would  like  my  recipe :  Just  make 
them  as  you  would  any  berry-pie. 

Now  don't  anybody  "  tell  me  I  don't 
know  what  good  blueberr3^-pie  tastes 
like,  for  I  do.  I  was  raised  in  a  blue- 
berry-patch way  down  East. 

I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Lee  or  his  neigh- 
bors would  like  raw  "punkins"  with  sugar 
and  cream  on ;  but  that  is  no  disgrace  to 
the  "punkin"  an(J  no  reason  for  folks  to 
stop  raising  them.  Judging  from  the 
name  and  the  wording  of  the  article,  the 
writer  must  be  English  with  a  big  E.  I 
came  near  being  English  myself,  if  my 
great-great-grandfather  hadn't  moved  to 
America ;  now  I  calculate  I  am  as  much 
English  as  Solomon's  Nigger — if  that's 
the  name — is  a  Wonderberry. 

Colorado.  Scilla  Bright. 

Frequently  what  one  person  finds 
delicious  another  detests.  Tastes  differ. 
So  do  cooks.  The  same  thing,  prepared 
in  one  way  by  one  cook  may  be  delight- 
ful, and  prepared  in  another  way  by  less 
skilled  hands,  quite  the  reverse. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  husk  tomato, 
known  variously  as  cherry  tomato, 
ground-cherry.  Cape  gooseberry,  etc.  The 
common  sort  has  fruits  of  large  cherry 
size,  yellow,  semi-transparent  and  sweet- 
ish, inclosed  in  a  husk.  When  ripe,  the 
fruit  drops  off,  and,  protected  by  the 
husk,  may  remain  in  good  condition  for 
weeks.  We  gather  them  from  the  ground 
in  late  fall  for  preserves  and  pies,  with 
the  addition  of  lemon,  etc.,  for  flavoring. 
We  have  had  pies  so  delicious  that  it  was 
decided  in  the  family  council  to  have  a 
larger  supply  next  year.  Yet  many  per- 
sons find  this  fruit  "sickish  sweet."  The 
majority  of  home  gardeners  hardly  know 
it ;  yet  undoubtedly  it  deserves  a  place 
in  our  gardens  better  than  any  member 
of  the  black  night  shades. 

The  garden  huckleberry  or  Wonder- 
berry is  another  illustration  of  how  tastes 
differ.  I  have  been  puzzled  to  reconcile 
the  greatly  varying  estimates  made  of  it. 

One  of  those  who  finds  it  delicious 
sends  me  a  generous  sample  of  this  black 
fruit  which  is  of  large  huckleberry  (small 
wild  cherry  or  large  green  pea)  size,  and 
contains  a  dark  blue-black  juice  that  in 
an  emergency  can  be  used,  in  its  pure 
state,  in  place  of  ink.  In  fact,  I  have 
written  a  number  of  letters  with  it,  and 
one  can  hardly  tell  the  difference  between 
it  and  good  commercial  ink.  The  man 
who  gave  me  the  berries  tells  me  that 
when  used  for  pies  and  preserves,  and 
flavored  with  lemon  and  rhubarb,  the  dish 
is  quite  palatable,  and  to  many,  on  first 
taste,  even  delicious.  Nothing  strange 
about  that!  I  have  before  this  become 
enthused  over  preserves  made  of  green 
tomatoes,  and  even  of  field  pumpkin,  of 
course  with  the  addition  of  lemon,  citron, 
raisins  or  other  things  for  flavoring. 
But  if  you  want  to  make  your  own  ink, 
try  the  Wonderberry. 

New  York.  T.  Greiner. 


Money  in 
Early  Tomatoes 

e  of  my  customers  sold  $102.35 
'  worth  of  big,  red  tomatoes  from 
100  plants  in  his  hack  yard. 
Another  from  14  plants  in  her  flower 
garden,  sold  312  lbs.  during  July  and  .\ugu3t 
$10.70.    It's  all  in  the  knowing  how  and  in 
using  the  right  seed.    They  used  my  now  tomato— 

Field's  Early  June 

Earllerthan  Earliana, as bandsomeas Stone, as 
;      BOlid  as  Ponderosa,  and  a  greater  yielder  than 
any  of  them.  The  greatest  new  tomato  in 
25  years.  Small  pkt.  20c;  3  for  50c;  Ji'oz.  $1. 

(This  for  specially  selected  seed,  saved  early.)  My 
Garden  Manual  and  Seed  Catalog  will  give  yon  lots 
of  pointers  and  good  advice  about  gardening.  It's 
FREE — and  people  who  claim  to  know  say  it's 
well  worth  reading.    Get  it  and  see. 

Henry  Field, Pres. Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 
Bos 80,    Shenandoah,  Iowa 


"The  Name  Tells  a  True  Story" 

Superior  Grain  Drills  are  used  with 
success,  satisfaction  and  profit  by  the 
most  successful  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  grain  is  grown.  It 
matters  not  where  you  live,  what  your 
seeding  conditions  are,  what  seeds  you 
wish  to  plant,  or  if  you  use  fertilizers, 
how  obstinate  they  are  to  handle,  you 
can  get  a  Superior  Drill  that  will  do 
your  work  in  the  best  possible  manner 
with  the  least  labor  for  man  and  team. 
Superior  Drills  must  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them,  for  they  are  sold  with 
a  plain,  honest  guarantee  that  means 
much  to  the  purchaser.  Write  today 
for  a  Superior  catalogue  to  The  Ameri- 
can Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Then  go  to  your  re- 
tail implement  dealer  and  insist  on  see- 
ing the  Superior  Drill.  Take  no  sub- 
stitute. 


What  Farmer  Boy  Will  Gel 


I  will  give  a  thousand  dol- 
lar farm  for  the  best  ear  of 
corn  grown  by  a  farmer 
boy  in  1910.  The  next  ten' 
best  ears  draw,  a  $50.00 
town  lot  each.  40,000  other 
prizes  for  good  ears.  Every 
farm  boy  in  America  can 
win  a  prize  if  he  tries. 
Fine  Pedigree  Seed  furn- 
ished absolutely  free  to  grow  these  ears  by 
the  man  who  has  done  more  for  farmer  boys 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world.  Write 
today  for  all  particulars,  free  of  charge. 

WILL  B.  OTWELL,  Carlinville,  Iliinois 


The  wonderful  "Mortgage  Lifter  Corn."  , 
Send  for  our  beautiful  colored  catalog  to- 
day and  with  it  we  will  mail  you  a  gener- 
ously large  sample  of  this  wonder  of  the  age. 
With  the  catalog  we  will  also  send  a  due 
bill  good  for  25c.  Our  Seeds.  Shrubs,  Trees, 
Plants  and  Bulbs  have  been  tested  for  over 
25  years — they've  proved  the  best.  \Ve  ship 
by  mail,  express  and  freight;  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.     We    guarantee  .  satisfaction. 
Get  our  catalog  and  save  money.  $50.00 
FREE.    Write  and  ask  us  how. 

Archias  Seed  Store  Corp 

Box  32         SEDALIA.  MISSOURI 


BESTINTHEWORLD 

;  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
A  Grand  Big  Catalog  CBCE 
W Illustrated  with  over  rilCC 
?'00  engravings  of  vegetables 
r»<i^s  and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 
ifssT' your  neighbors'  addresses. 
SHUMWAY.      Rockfprd.  Ulinois 


R.H. 


ISEEDS  THAT  GROVi 


Best  quality  Vegetable,  Flower 
and    Farm   Seeds,  Alfalfa. 
Clover,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 
We  will  send  free  with 
catalog  a  pkt.  New 
Core  ass  Tomato, 
the  best  of  all 
tomatoes. 


Do 
not 
I  to  .try 
our  Kouiitl- 
ful  Collection 
^  '  e  a:  e  t  a  1»  1  e 
Seeds,  best  5  varieties 
on  parth,  postpaid  for  4Uc. 
We  also  carry  full  line  of  Nur- 
sery stock.  <xei*inaii.\ur!;er!es 
Box  1  54.  TSeatrice.  \ei>., 


of 


You  For  10c 


I  will  mail  you  postpaid  my 
beautiful,  illustrated  cata- 
log:, a  package  of  Sweet  Pea 
seeds  (assorted  colors),  and 
a  coupon  worth  25c  in  trade, 
all  for  IOC  (stamps  or  coin), 

FRANK  E.  RUE,  Seedsman 
422  S.  Adams  St.,  Peorja.  111. 


Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental, Shrutis, 
Roses,  Bulbs  & 


Trade  Mark — Red  Tag 

Send  for  Descriptive  Priced  Catalog  FREE 
600  Acres.  13  Greenhouses.  EBtablisheiH852. 

PHMNiX  NURSERY  CO.  Blopmington.  III. 
EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur- 
poses. 85.00  and  up  per  thousand.  We 
have  BO  mllUons.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonish  you.  Also  . Hardy  Forest  trees. 
Shade,  Ornamental  and  Fruit  trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc  Our  beautiful  Catalog  is  crowded  I 
with  valuable  Information.  TMs  and  50  Great  Bar- 1 
gain  sheet  are  free.  I 
D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Box  233^  Dundee,  llt>| 
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Let  Us  Make  You  a 
PRICE— FREIGHT 

Prepaid 


No  wagon  ever  made  can  stand  the 
service — give  the  life-long:  satisfac- 
tion— have  the  tremendous  capacity 
and  strength,  and  be  as  light  in  its 
own  weight,  and  as  hght  draft  as 
STEEL  HANDY  WACOM." 


the  "BRECO  ALL' 


ALL-STEEL 

WAGONS 


So,  no  wagon 
maker  has  ever 
dared  to  sell  wag- 
ons before  on  such 
a    liberal  selhn 
plan — at  such  a  price- 
direct  from    factory  — 
Freight  Prepaid. 
Investigate  at    once  — 
don't  think  oi  buying 
until  you  get  our  as- 
tonishing lowprices — and  can  judge  for  yourself  by  reading  our 

Tremendous  Capacity  ^^^^         /^Stlf        £^  £^ 

BOOK 

—describes,  illus- 
trates and  ex- 
plains all  the 
actual  facts  to 
your  great  saving 
and  advantage — 
telling  why  we  can  afford  to  give  you 

SO  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL 
S  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 

No  ivagon-maker  has  ever  dared  to  offer  WOODEN  or  any 
other  wagons  on  such  a  "prove  it"  plan  as  this.  Highest- 
grade  steel — every  part  interchangeable.  Perfect— expert 
■workmanship  guaranteed.  Handsomest  wagon,  and 
stands  the  hardest  tests  under  any  usage — practically  made 
to  order  for  you,  as  you  can  select  any  sizes  and  size 
wheels  to  suit  you.  Send  your  name  today  for  our 
"BRECO  ALL-STEEL  WACON"  Full-Llna  Cata- 
logue— Sent  FREE.  Illustrated  In  colors. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO. 

Wagon  Dept.  205.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


21-2  Tons  Up, 
lightest  f)raft. 


Mud  Can't 
Clog. 


7. 


MAKE 
S5  TO  $15 
A  DAY 


Hundreds  arc  doing:  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  yout"  vVz  jiake  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wbeLi  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

portable;  wood  sawing  rig 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellcrs,  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread- 
ers, horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

9  Fargo  Street 
I.BataviaJU.U.S.A: 


i 


AND  VINES 

Destroy  the  fungi  and  "wormB, 
and  thus  be  sure  of  large  yields  or 
perfect  fruit. 

Excelsior  Spraying 
Outfits  and 
Prepared  Mixtures 
are  used  in  large  orchards 
and  highly  endorsed  hy  suc- 
cessful growers.      Write  for  our 
money-saving  catalog,  which  also 
contains  a  full  treatise  on  spraying 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops. 
WM.  STAHL  8PKATEK  CO., 

Box  109-D,  Qulncy,  III. 


ISAV^Mlllii 


Lumber  is  high.    A  car  load  or  two  pays 
for  an  American  Mill.    Supply  your  needs 
and  your  neighbors'.    No  experience  needed. 
Haul  mill  to  timber  if  desired.    All  Sizes — 
All   Prices.     The  Variable    Friction  Feed, 
Combined  Ratchet  Set  Works  and  Quick  Receder 
means  most  work 
,  with  least  power. 
•  Free  Catalogue 
[  lists    all   kinds  of 
wood  working  ma- 
hinery.  Askforit. 


American  Saw  01111 
Machinery  Co. 
180  Hope  St, 
Hackettstown,  N.  i. 
1576  Terminal 
Building 
New  York 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  springt. 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,! 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 
Harvey  Spring  Co.,  729  17th  St.,  Racine, Wis./ 


Stickney  GasolineEngines 

ARE  THE  BEST 


Why  ?  Because  they  have  the  best  igniter, 
the  best  cooUng  system,  the  best  valve  mo- 
tion and  the  best  governor.   Thousands  of 
engines  now  in  saccessf  ul  operation  af- 
'    ter  our  years  of  experience  in  buiiding 
'  \only  the  best  prove  all  these  points. 

[Send  for  Free  Catalo-:  and  our  fifty- 
'  seven  reasons  why  S  ti C  ft  n  cy 

^Engines   are  the  besu 

3  Agents  everywhere. 


Charles  A. Stichnev  Company 

MAirf  OFFICE  &  FACTORY    ST  PAUL  MINN 
EA"ST:ERN  OFFrCEV:EMPIR.E;:BLDG.;-.P.IT:r-SBURC;PAv: 


Tile  Silos — A  New  Development 

THE  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has 
been  conducting  an  interesting 
series  of  experiments  with  the  vari- 
ous materials  used  in  silo  construction. 
For  some  time  a  need  has  been  felt  for  a 
more  satisfactory  silo-building  material 
than  any  of  those  in  general  use.  The 
easily-erected  stave  silo  has  given  good 
satisfaction,  but  with  the  growing  scarcity 
of  lumber  is  becoming  too  high  priced. 
In  some  cases  the  quality  is  being  re- 
duced also.  A  good  redwood,  cypress  or 
Oregon  fir  stave  silo  will  last  as  long  as 
twenty  years  if  properly  cared  for.  The 
lumber  that  is  being  put  into  some  silos 
to-day  will  not  last  more  than  five. 

Cement  has  been  much  lauded  as  a 
silo  material,  and  deserves  much  of  the 
praise  that  has  been  given  it.  The  chief 
objection  is  the  difficulty  of  erection.  To 
build  a  cement  silo  properly,  expensive 
forms  are  needed,  and  the  work  must  be 
done  by  experienced  men.  A  cement  silo 
improperly  built  is  only  a  waste  of  ma- 
terial. Single-walled  cement  silos  permit 
the  silage  to  freeze  even  worse  than  in  a 
stave  silo ;  double-walled  cement  con- 
struction obviates  this,  but  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  expense. 

To  get  around  the  practical  difficulties 
of  silo  construction  with  these  materials, 
M.  L.  King,  of  the  agricultural  engineer- 
ing department  at  the  Iowa  Experiment 


One  of  the  i-irst  Tile  Siios 

Station,  has  devised  a  silo  built  of  com- 
mon building-tile.  These  tile  must  be 
hard  burned  to  be  durable,  and  can  be 
used  more  conveniently  if  curved  to  cor- 
respond to  the  curve  of  the  walls.  Al- 
ready a  number  of  the  tile  manufacturers 
in  Iowa  have  arranged  to  supply  these 
curved  tile  at  little  additional  cost. 

The  tile  are  laid  horizontally  around 
the  silo,  the  joints  being  laid  in  cement 
mortar.  The  work  can  be  done  well  by 
any  mason  who  has  handled  brick.  In- 
deed, a  little  practice  will  enable  any 
handy  farmer  to  do  the  work  himself. 
Steel  wire  laid  around  the  wall  in  the 
mortar  joints  makes  a  good  means  of  re- 
inforcing. For  a  silo  sixteen  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  thirty  feet  high,  eight  strands 
of  No.  9  wire  will  be  needed  for  rein- 
forcing. After  the  silo  is  up,  the  inside 
should  be  washed  with  a  thin  mortar  of 
pure  cement  to  make  it  absolutely  air  and 
moisture  tight. 

The  foundation  for  a  tile  silo  need  be 
no  different  than  for  any  other  kind.  It 
is  economical  to  have  the  silo  extend 
three  of  four  feet  into  the  ground.  If 
vitrified  tile  are  used  below  ground,  pro- 
tected on  the  outside  by  about  four  inches 
of  concrete,  no  other  foundation  will  be 
needed. 

The  door  frames  are  made  of  concrete, 
the  doors  themselves  containing  the  only 
wood  used  in  the  building.  At  a  small 
additional  expense  a  chute  of  tile  can  be 
made  in  front  of  the  door,  extending  all 
the  way  up.  If  this  is  done,  the  steel 
reinforcing  can  pass  around  the  chute, 
and  the  doors  from  the  chute  into  the 
silo  may  be  made  much  higher  than  com- 
mon, thus  avoiding  the  usual  stooping  in 
getting  in  and  out  of  the  silo,  and  mak- 
ing the  silage  removal  much  more  con- 
venient. 

The  advantages  of  a  tile  silo  are  its 
comparatively  low  cost,  its  durability, 
ease  of  construction  and  freedom  from 
freezing.  The  numerous  dead-air  spaces, 
divided  into  small  sections  running  around 
the  silo,  make  it  almost  non-conducting 
and  reduce  freezing  to  a  minimum.  Tile 
is  as  durable  a  material  as  cement,  and  a 
tile  silo  costs  but  little  more  than  a  single- 
walled  cement  silo.  It  can  be  erected  as 
cheaply  as  the  best  grade  of  stave  silo, 
and  will  last  a  great  deal  longer.  The 
estimated  cost  of  a  tile  silo  thirty  feet 
high  and  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  where 
all  the  work  is  hired  done,  is  about  three 
hundred  dollars.  C.  V.  Gregory. 


This  picture  shows  the  front  end  of  the  GREA.T  WESTERN  Manure  Spreader. 
It  looks  goody  doesn't  it  ? 

Let's  begin  at  the  bottom  and  tell  you  more  about  GREAT  WESTERN"  construction:— 

The  front  axle  is  made  of  cold-rolled  steel  shafting-  Mounted  on  this  is  a  big,  heavy,  OAK 
axle  cap,  clamped  on  with  FIVE  clips.  Above  the  axle  cap  is  securely  bolted  a  great,  big,  errong, 
16-inch  MALLEABLE  circle,  or  fifth-wheel,  braced  front  and  back  with  MALLEABLE  braces.  These 
braces  are  bolted  solidly  to  the  axle  cap  and  take  in  the  steel  axle  as  well.  This  makes  the  front 
end  of  a  Great  Western  so  strong  that  you  can  put  on  the  largest  load  of  wet,  heavy  manure,  and 
hitch  on  as  many  horses  as  you  wish.   WE  GUARANTEE  you  can't  pull  the  front  end  out  or  break  it. 

On  top  of  this  big  16-inch  fifth-wheel,  you  will  see  two  short  OAK  braces,  and  bolted  onto 
them  are  the  two  big,  heavy,  3x5-inch  OAK  BOLSTERS. 

The  big,  strong  iron  brackets  on  each  end  of  the  bolsters  weigh  25  pounds  each,  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  sills  or  frame  is  SOLID. 

The  Great  Western  has  the  only  automatic  oscillating  fifth-wheel  made.  If  one  front  wheel 
drops  into  a  hole  or  a  dead  furrow,  it  opens  up  just  like  a  spring  wagon  and  the  body  is  not  twisted 
out  of  shape.  You  can  see  that  this  twisting  of  the  frame,  going  over  rough  ground,  makes  the 
manure  bind  on  the  sides  of  the  bed.   That  means  heavy  draught. 

WHAT  DOES  THIS  MEAN? 

The  FRONT  END  of  the  manure  spreader  is  a  VERY  important  part  of  the  machine,  because 
you  pull  from  it.  The  spreader  al  ways  carries  a  heavy  load,  and  you  need  the  BEST  material  and 
STRENGTH  in  spreading  manure  on  frozen  ground,  in  com  stubble,  going  across  dead  furrows, 
etc.   It  NEEOS  great  strength,  doesn't  it? 

LET  US  REPEAT— with  the  GREAT  WESTERN  construction  you  can't  put  horses  enough  on 
or  load  enough  on  to  pull  the  front  end  out  or  break  it. 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  that  every  stick  of  wood  shown  in  the  above  picture  is  OAK.  and  that 
the  16-lnch  fifth-wheel  and  all  braces  and  clips  are  the  best  MALLEABLE— and  NOT  cast  iron. 

The  Great  Western  is  the  "World's  Best"  today,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  you  make  comparisons. 
Investigate  and  THINK  before  buying.  Breakdowns  with  a  manure  spreader  are  expensive  and 
dangerous  to  both  the  man  and  team,  so  you  want  to  buy  quality.   

BECAUSE  of  the  great  strength  and  proved  superiority  of  the  GREAT  WESTERN  Spreader; 
because  It  stands  head  and  shoulders  aboveall  cheap  imitationsand  light  machines  on  the  market. 

We  Guarantee  Every  Great  V/ estem  Manure  Spreader  to  Have 

50  per  cent  less  breakage  50  per  cent  more  strength 

More  Oak,  Hickory,  malleable  and  high-grade  steel;  50  per  cent  more  wear  and  service  than  any 

other  spreader  made.   

it's  true,  that  a  high-grade  machine,  like  the  GREAT  WESTERN,  built  out  of  the  very  best 
material  that  money  can  buy,  cost  more  to  start  with,  but  It's  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Don't  let  anyone  pell  you  something  that  they  say  is  just  as  good,  and  charge  you  as  much  as  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  GREAT  WESTERN.  Don't  be  fooled.  When  you  goto  buy  a  spreader, 
know  for  yourself  what  every  part  is  made  of.  Take  your  knife  and  see  that  the  timber  Is  OAK; 
take  your  rule  and  measure  the  parts;  take  a  sledge  hammer  and  pound  the  fifth-wheel.  It  pays 
big  to  buy  the  best. 

If  you  are  interested  in  increasing  your  crops  and  building  up  your  farm,  please  write  us  to 
our  nearest  office  for  our  large  free  Art  Catalogue  No.  D  56.  We  will  gladly  post  you  on  what  to 
look  for,  and  what  construction  means  in  a  manure  spreader. 

Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  1 58  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Colnmbas,  0. 


Omaha,  Neb.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GREAT  \A/ESTEFtN 
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Telephones 

for  exchange  or  farmer  line  work 
are  the  recognized  standard  of 
the  world. 

More  than  6,000,000 

of  them  in  use. 


The  "Bell"  companies  and  several  thousand  indepen- 
dent companies,  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  most 
Foreign  Governments  specify  Western  Electric  Tele- 
phones.   So  should  you. 


Bulletin  No.  50  describes  them. 
Write  for  a  copy. 


New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Indianapolis, 
Boston,  . 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Atlanta.  Minneapolis. 
Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 
Northern  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Berlin 


Write  Our 
Nearest 
House 

Antwerp 
Bell  Telephone 
Manufacturing  Co. 


Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
London 
Western  Electric 
Company 


Paris 


Telephon  Apparat  Fabrik,  E.  Zweitusch  &  Co. 


Societe  de  Materiel  Telephonique 


-FOR  ALFALFA 

This  is  the  implement  to  use  in  your  alfalfa  fielr"  —  - 

Farmers  who  have  used  it  say  it  is  the  best        y'^V.  , 
Implement  made.  * 

The  Naylor  Combination 
Spring  and  Spiice-Tooth  Harrow 

is  ideal  for  producing  a  perfect  seed  bed.  The  spring  teeth  stir  and  cultivate — the 
spikes  pulverize  and  level.  Once  over  does  the  work  better  than  two  or  three  times  over 
■with  other  harrows.  Spring  and  spike  teeth  set  at  any  angle— to  work  deep  or  shallow — or 
raised  so  harrow  can  be  transported  on  frame.  AU-Steel— Strong — Durable. 

Write  for  Free  Book  and  Introductory  Offee* 

Something  special  for  first  buyer  in  each  locality.  You  will  want  this  tool  some  day- 
might  as  well  be  first  as  second.   Dealers  wanted  everywhere. 


THE  NAYLOR  MFG.  CO.,        Box  35. 


LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1910 


QUALITY  COUNTS 


The 
GREAT 

WESTERN 
CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Guarantees 
the 

Highest  Type 
of 

Up-To-Datel 


When 

a  cream  separator,  you  shoald  de- 

mand an  '-up-to-date"  machine.  Don't  buy 
a  machine  that  was  ''in  style"  ten  years 
ago— a  high  tank,  exposed  gears— plain 
bearings  set  In  holes  cut  in  cast  iron  frame 
are  ail  evidences  of  a  "baoli  number." 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN 

Is  made  tbroughont  witli  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  a  high-grade  watch.  SUims 
closest  (hot,  cold  or  stale  milk)  because  it 
follows  every  law  of  nature.  Equipped  fully 
with  imported  bait  bearings— guarantee- 
ing the  llghtost-runnlng  separator  in  the 
world.  High  crank,  so  the  operator  doesn't 
have  to  break  his  back.  Self-flushing,  self- 
draining  bowl— gears  enclosed,  which  work 
automatically  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Low  down 
tank — low  doVn  and  compact  frame. 

The  Great  Wostern  carries  the  strongest 
guarantee  ever  Issued — it  protects  you  for 
five  full  years. 

We  furthermore  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  you— any  kind  of  a  trial,  witbout  one 
cent  of  expense  to  you,  or  obligation  either. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Crest 
Western,  and  don't  let  him  work  any  sub- 
stitute game  on  you.  It  will  pay  you  to 
buy  the  best. 

Let  us  show  you  many  other  excIusiTO 
features — just  write  us  today  (if  interested) 
for  one  of  our  large  FREE  Art  Catalogue 
No,  tij6.    Do  It  right  now. 

Smith  Manufacturing  Company 

158  East  Harrison  Street,  Chica  o.  III. 

Blioaeapolis,  31iDa«  Omabu^  Neb. 

Konsois  i'itjr.  Mo.  Columbas,  Ohio 

lodianapolis,  Jnd. 

Great  Western 


Low  Wheels 

Low  Lift! 


When  you  load  your  farm  wagon  over  high 
wooden  wheels  it's  the  last  two  feet  of  the  lift 
that  hurts.  Lifting  kills  more  farmers  than 
pneumonia,  consumption  and  typhoid  combined. 

Cut  it  outi   Get  a  set  of 

EMPIRE  LOW 
STEEL  WHEELS 

for  your  farm  hauling.  They  cost  only 
half  the  price  of  wooden  wheels  and  they 
save  you  tire  and  repair  expense,  save 
year  team  and  save  you.  Write  for  new 
illustrated  catalog  showing  Empire  Wheels 
and  Empire  Handy  Wagons.  (7) 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,     Box  268.     QUINCY,  ILL. 


Storekeepers 


who  are 
interested 

in  MAKING  BIG  MONEY  by  getting 
their  customers  to  read  Farm  papers 
should  write  us  to-day.  Profitable  and 
helps  the  rest  of  your  business. 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City  


Supplementing  Scant  Hay 
Rations 

IN  PAST  years  hay  has  been  plentiful 
and  cheap,  and  for  this  reason  the 
feeder  has  been  content  to  give  his 
stock  a  roughage  ration  consisting  en- 
tirely of  hay.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  cost  of  hay,  like  the  cost  of  other 
food-stufTs,  has  increased  largely.  This 
naturally  raises  the  question  of  how  less 
hay  can  be  fed  and  results  the  equal  or 
superior  obtained. 

In  this  instance  as  in  many  others  we 
can  learn  valuable  lessons  from  studying 
the  methods  employed  by  the  live-stock 
feeders  of  Europe.  Over  there  lands  are 
invariably  high  and  in  many  instances  to 
rent  an  acre  of  land  for  a  year  costs  as 
much  as  to  buy  an  acre  in  this  country. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  rations  fed 
to  live  stock  to  be  compiled  as  cheaply 
and  economically  as  possible. 

They  raise  verj^  little  corn  and  hay  and 
in  fact  a  large  portion  of  the  concen- 
trates they  feed  are  bought  in  this  coun- 
try and  shipped  at  considerable  expense 
across  the  water.  And  there  the  basis 
of  all  rations  is  roots. 

A  greater  tonnage  of  roots  can  be 
raised  per  acre  than  of  any  other  crop 
and  labor  being  cheap  a  ration  of  roots 
costs  very  little.  For  dry  matter,  chaflFed 
straw  and  a  small  amount  of  linseed-meal 
or  cotton-seed  cake  added  is  used. 

They  prize  the  value  of  their  straw 
crop  much  more  than  we  do  and  at  har- 
vest-time they  are  very  careful  not  to 
allow  the  straw  to  become  wet  and 
spoiled.  Instead  of  piling  it  up,  thej-  care- 
fully stack  it  or  place  it  in  the  barn. 

As  a  result  the  straw  is  very  palatable 
to  the  animals  in  the  winter  and,  al- 
though it  contains  very  little  more  nour- 
ishment than  does  corn-stover,  still  it 
supplies  dry  matter  to  balance  the  great 
amount  of  water  found  in  the  roots. 
Corn-meal,  being  very  expensive,  is  fed 
very  sparingly. 

Handicapped,  as  it  appears  to  us,  as 
this  feeder  is,  yet  we  find  him  getting 
results  that  are  equal  to  or  even  in  most 
cases  better  than  our  own.  These  facts 
are  significant  and  no  doubt  can  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  present  high 
prices  of  food-stuffs  in  this  country  are 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  There  is  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  the  American  feeder 
is  wasteful  and  that  annually  there  are 
thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  and  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  hay  wasted.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  corn  it  is  not  only  wasted,  but 
worse  than  wasted,  because  it  is  con- 
sumed by  farm  animals  without  being 
balanced  with  other  foods  and  is  never 
digested,  but  taxes  the  digestion  without 
aiding  the  animal. 

We  ought  to  supplement  corn  and  hay 
with  other  foods  not  only  to  make  the 
ration  more  varied  and  lessen  the  cost. 


nmm,  it  will  pay  you 

to  ties  onr  FAKMER'S  FORGE  OUTFIT  on  yonr 

farm  In  doing  blacksmithing  and  repairing.  We  have 
high  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer's  Forges 
sold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  twelve  years  in 
every  state  and  Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24i26 
inches,  11^4  inch  blowers,  mn  easy,  and  have  all  the  first 
class  qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARAMTEE  TJZ^r^f^l 

—  1   as  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  eQualin  every 
way  any  $10.00  forge  on  the  market,  and  as  representea  ■ 
or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER 

Forge  complete  $3.60  or  one  Farmer's  Forge,  one  anvil 
and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5.40. 
Ten  carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  not  appear  again.  t^~Write  to-day.  Send 
Btamp  for  catalogue  No.  31  and  testimonials. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


Licpifmnq  Pilless  Scs^les 

New  Pailem.  vSolid  ChaoinelSfeel  Fraone 

Channels  are  seven  inches  which  is  the  height  of  platform  from  ground, 
Levers  are  octagon  in  shape  givingEreaterstrength.  Bearing  are 
Tool  steel.  This  Scale  will  last  a  life  time  with  ordinary  care. 
Equipped  with  compound  Beam  Free.  Furnished 
absolutely  complete  except  platform  planks.  Guar- 
anteed accurate  and  tested  to  more  than  its  capacity. 
Write  forour  prices  and  description  before  buying. 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO.,  124  Mill  St.  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


are 
a  prof- 
itable In- 
vestment for 
property  owners. 
Every  dollar  spent  In 
fixing  up  yonr  place  In  this 
way  wUl  add  $10.00  to  Its  value. 

CYCLONE  FENCES 

are  made  bo  they  never  sag  or  bnlge  ont 
shape.    They  will  outlast  other  fences  for 
the  wires  are  heavy  and  rnst-reslsting.  Cyclone 
Fabric  can  be  erected  on  uneven  ground.  Cyclone 
Fences  are  made  In  many  different  styles  of  many  attrac- 
tive patterns,  using  either  steel  or  wood  posts.    It  will  pay 
yon  to  look  Into  this  matter  of  fences  and  in  order  that  you  may 
know  about  Cyclone  Fences  we  send  our  Style  Book  free. 

"crCLOME  raiCE  COMPAKY,  Dept.  109,  Waukagan,  UHimlm 


but  also  to  make  it  more  efficient  in  pro- 
ducing results.  Judging  from  the  results 
gained  by  feeding  largely  of  root  crops 
and  by  the  results  invariably-  gained 
when  feeding  on  grass,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  American  ration  could  be 
greatly  bettered  by  the  addition  of  succu- 
lent food.  Both  root  crops  and  silage 
are  good.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
if  the  feeder  of  this  country  can  afford  to 
raise  root  crops  at  ^present  land  values 
and  prevailing  cost  of  labor.  The  compara- 
tive cost  and  value  of  roots  and  silage 
have  been  determined  by  the  Jilinnesota 
Experiment  Station.  It  was  found  there 
that  the  cost  of  producing  and  placing  in 
the  silo  an  acre  of  corn  yielding  10.2  tons 
of  silage  was  $18.21,  and  the  feeding 
value  per  ton  was  $1.88  when  compared 
with  timothy-hay  selling  at  $6.00  per 
ton.  The  cost  included  everything  from 
manuring  the  ground  to  the  rental  on 
the  land,  the  depreciation  of  the  silo  and 
all  machinery'  used  in  handling  the  corn. 
To  raise,  harvest  and  store  an  acre  of 
mangels  yielding  twenty  tons  cost  $34.08, 
and  the  feeding  value  of  a  ton  of  the 
roots  was  found  to  be  $1.30  as  com- 
pared with  timothy-hay  at  $6.00  per  ton. 
The  feeding  value  would  of  course  be  far 
greater  when  compared  with  hay  at  its 
real  value  now. 

By  the  use  of  either  roots  or  corn  sil- 
age the  amount  of  hay  that  a  cow  will 
eat  or  require  will  be  reduced  at  least 
two  thirds  and  in  most  cases  the  milk 
production  will  be  greatly  increased  and 
the  condition  of  the  animal  bettered.  The 
time  has  come  when  there  is  no  longer 
doubt  of  the  value  of  the  silo  on  the  farm, 
both  in  decreasing  the  cost  of  the  rations 
and  in  increasing  their  efficiency,  and  the 
time  is  close  at  hand  when  silos  will  be 
as  common  in  the  corn  belt  as  corn-cribs 
are  now.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 

Currying — Not  Worrying 

ONCE  in  a  while  you  hear  some  man 
say,  "You  will  curry  more  flesh  of? 
your  cattle  than  you  will  curry  on."  Our 
natural  impulse  is  to  say  that  he  is  a  laz}' 
man  who  says  that.  But  it  is  likely 
enough  that  he  never  has  made  a  thor- 
ough test  of  the  comb  and  brush,  using 
them  the  right  way,  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetically. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to 
do  even  this  apparently  simple  job.  One 
m3.y  take  a  comb  and  brush  and  go  at  it 
as  if  he  were  raking  them  over  a  cast- 
iron  cow,  never  giving  a  thought  to  the 
feelings  of  the  animal  he  is  inflicting 
such  punishment  on.  That  it  seems  like 
punishment  may  be  seen  by  the  waj'  the 
poor  creature  shrinks  and  tries  to  escape 
from  the  ordeal.  There  is  a  wild  look  in 
her  eyes  and  she  stops  eating  and  at- 
tends strictly  to  the  grooming,  breathing 
deep  and  manifesting  every  sign  of  relief 
when  the  unfeeling  farmer  passes  on  to 
the  next  \dctim. 

The  other  way  is  to  go  about  the  work 
quietly  and  carefully,  especially  if  the 
process  is  a  new  one  to  the  herd.  The 
first  thing  is  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  cows  so  they  know  one  is  their  friend. 
By  speaking  to  them  gently,  by  using  the 
brush  and  comb  lightly  for  a  time,  the 
members  of  the  herd  will  soon  get  so 
they  enjoy  it  and  will  stop  eating,  not 
through  fear,  but  because  they  want  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  occasion  they 
possibly  can. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  had  been 
doing  this  with  my  cows  before  I  had 
any  idea  that  the  process  w-as  a  money- 
saver.  I  did  it  particularly  because  I 
wanted  my  cows  to  look  well.  It  may  be 
I  took  that  from  my  father.  His  cows 
always  looked  as  sleek  as  moles  in  win- 
ter. I  well  remember  how  nice  and 
shiny  his  oxen  were,  for  we  never  had  a 
horse  on  the  farm  till  we  boys  were 
young  men.  To  me  something  of  the 
same  sense  of  enjoyment  came  from 
having  nice-looking  cattle  when  I  had  a 
farm  of  my  own. 

But  one  day  I  learned  of  a  farmer  up 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State  who  said  that  he  had  tested 
the  matter  and  knew  that  grooming  cows 
saved  money  in  feed.  I  do  not  just  re- 
call his  words,  but  they  were  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  rather  spend  an  hour  a 
day  currying  the  herd  than  to  have  a  cer- 
tain percentage  more  of  feed. 

That  was  a  new  thought  to  me,  and  I 
began  to  wonder  if  it  were  true.  To-day 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is.  Care 
is  the  right-hand  helpmate  of  feed. 
Why?  It  keeps  the  body  in  condition  to 
assimilate  the  food  given  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  Currj'ing.  done  proper- 
ly, keeps  the  skin  in  good  condition;  it 
stimulates  the  circulation  and  frees  the 
body  of  much  dead  matter  that  would 
otherwise  lie  from  one  day's  end  to  an- 


other under  the  hair  to  irritate  and  dis- 
tress the  animal. 

If  all  farmers  would  learn  the  secret 
of  good  care  they  would  add  many  dol- 
lars to  their  purses  every  year. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

Brood  Sows  for  1910 

lyfR.  Farmer,  did  you  know  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  brood-sows  in  1910? 
During  the  last  month  great  numbers  of 
brood-sows  have  been  rushed  to  market. 
Were  it  not  for  the  general  shortage  of 
hogs  in  the  country  this  would  not  mean 
much,  as  at  this  time  of  year  when  there 
is  a  general  let-go.  But  isn't  it  a  ques- 
tionable thing  to  do  now?  Wouldn't  it  be 
well  to  look  before  leaping  in  this  mat- 
ter? 

It  is  true  prices  are  high  and  feed  is 
high;  but  the  men  that  look  far  ahead 
are  not  selling  their  brood-sows.  High 
prices  make  men  do  foolish  things  some- 
times. Quite  a  number  of  farmers  are 
not  figuring  where  their  next,  crop  of 
pigs  is  to  come  from.  We  believe  it  will 
be  hard  to  buy  good  brood-sows  this 
spring. 

An  old  and  successful  hog-raiser  says 
he  keeps  every  good  brood-sow  which  he 
knows  to  be  a  good  mother  and  a  pro- 
lific one,  besides  selecting  his  most  prom- 
ising young  ones  to  replenish  the 
breeding  herd.  The  farmer  that  keeps  over 
his  brood-sows  and  a  few  young  ones 
will  be  finding  four-leaf  clovers  all  over 
the  farm  this  spring. 

Give  your  brood-sows  good  care  and 
feed,  plenty  of  exercise  and  gopd,  pure 
water,  and,  above  all,  hold  onto  them. 

C.  A.  Thompson. 

Give  Nature's  Tonics 

A  Canton,  Ohio,  subscriber  asks  for 
"the  best  tonic  for  a  mare  that  is  run 
down  in  flesh.  She  eats  feed  enough,  but 
does  not  flesh  up  as  she  should,  and  is 
also  rough  in  the  hair." 

The  mare  needs  no  drugs.  Have  her 
teeth  examined,  to  see  if  she  properly 
masticates  her  food  and,  if  necessary, 
have  them  filed.  Unless  the  stable  is  very 
warm,  keep  her  blanketed.  Get  some 
carrots  and  feed  her  a  few  every  day. 
Feed  her  each  morning  and  night  with 
one  quart  of  corn-meal,  two  quarts  of 
bran  and  one  pint  of  molasses,  all  well 
mixed  together.  At  noon  give  her  a  feed 
of  oats,  gaging  the  quantity  by  the 
amount  of  work  she  is  doing.  See  that 
she  is  w-atered  regularly,  has  what  hay 
she  needs  and  that  she  always  has  a 
lump  of  rock  salt  in  her  manger.  Use 
her  frequently;  too  much  idleness  is  a 
bad  thing. 

What  this  mare  needs  is  undoubtedly 
a  run  at  grass  and  it  may  be  difficult  to 
work  much  change  in  her  during  the 
winter.    But  the  above  treatment  ought 

to   help.  D.A.VID  BUFFUM. 

Feed  for  a  Shetland 

AN  Austin,  Texas,  boy  writes  to  us : 
"I  have  a  little  pony,  who  has  al- 
ways been  strong  and  healthy,  to  drive 
to  a  cart  and  also  to  ride.  What,  and  in 
what  quantity,  ought  I  to  feed  her?  I 
have  shelled  corn  and  oats,  and  bran  and 
Johnson  grass  hay  all  handy." 

A  small  pony,  especially  if  a  Shetland, 
does  not  usually  require  much  grain.  A 
quart  of  corn  in  the  morning  and  a  quart 
of  oats  at  noon  and  at  night  should  be 
sufficient.  Give  her  what  haj-  she  wants, 
and  if  the  weather  is  suitable  and  there 
is  good  pasturage,  turn  her  out  to  grass 
whenever  there  is  a  chance. 

These  little  ponies  are  natural  hay  and 
grass  eaters,  their  native  country  pro- 
ducing very  little  grain.  D.  B. 

To  Paste  in  Your  Hat 

Take  a  ten  minutes'  stroll  through  the 
stables  just  before  retiring  at  night.  It 
will  provide  you  with  a  most  beneficial 
bit  of  fresh-air  exercise  and  often  ma}' 
be  the  means  of  saving  you  many  dollars 
by  tying  up  any  loose  horses  or  releasing 
one  from  some  dangerous  position.  You 
can  probably  recall  many  an  accidental 
loss  of  yours  or  your  neighbor's  that 
might  have  been  prevented  by  this  plan. 

Good  winter  care  is  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  present-time  comfort  and  profitable 
production.  The  cow  that  remains  in 
prime  flesh  all  winter  is  ready  to  do  her 
best  from  the  first  moment  she  is  turned 
on  the  grass  in  the  spring,  while  the 
poorly-fed,  run-down  cow  must  waste 
considerable  time  and  consume  quantities 
of  pasturage  in  recuperating.  Indeed, 
some  of  these  poor,  half-starved  crea- 
tures only  regain  their  full  milk-giving 
powers  by  the  next  calving-season — some 
never  do.         Ik£  Albertus  Coverdell. 
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We  believe  the  Economy  Chief  is  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  cream  separator  on  the 
market  today,  regardless  of  price.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  in  design,  the  closest  skimming,  the 
easiest  running,  the  quickest  cleaning ;  in  short,  the  greatest  separator  value  that  money  can  buy. 
We  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  Economy  Chief  and  we  want  every  owner  of  cows  to  share  this 
confidence  with  us.  We  want  everyone  interested  in  buying  a  cream  separator  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  for  himself  which  is  the  best  machine,  which  is  THE  SEPARATOR  TO  BUY. 


Deposit  in  your  local  bank  the  price  of  the  Economy  Chief  Cream  Separator  you 
want  to  try,  or 

Send  us  a  letter  of  reference  from  your  banker  stating  that  you  are  a  reliable  person;  then 

We  will  ship  to  you  at  once,  freight  prepaid,  the  separator  you  order,  with  the 
understanding  that  you  are  to  set  it  up  and  try  it  on  your  farm  for  sixty  days.  Give 
it  the  hardest  kind  of  a  test;  if  possible  try  it  alongside  some  other  well  known 
standard  make,  such  as  the  best  dairy  farmers  are  using.  Compare  our  machine  in 
actual  operation  with  any  other.  Note  the  amount  of  cream  you  get  from  each. 
Compare  ease  of  running,  time  consumed  in  cleaning,  and  make  any  other  compar- 
isons you  can  think  of.  Never  mind  about  the  price;  what  you  want  from  a  cream 
separator  is  CREAM.  If  any  other  machine  selling  even  as  high  as  $85.00  or  $90.00 
will  do  better  work,  will  skim  closer,  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  our  Economy 
Chief  at  $42.50,  our  advice  to  you  is,  buy  the  other  machine  and  send  ours  back. 


Note  the  Reduced  Prices  for  1910 

WE  RECOMMEND  THE  BIG  600 -POUND  SIZE 

No.  23T51    New  1910  Economy  Chief.    Capacity,  AA 
250  to  300  pounds,  or  120  to  145  quarts  per  | 
hour.    Price  reduced  to   ' 

No.  23T52  New  1910  Economy  Chief.  Capacity,  ^ 
350  to  400  pounds,  or  170  to  195  quarts  per  ^  ^  Xil 
hour.    Price  reduced  to   tJ»J»Ov 

No.  23T54    New  1910  Economy  Chief.   Capacity,  1^ /V 

600  pounds,  or  about  290  quarts  per  hour  A,^  ^ll 
Price  reduced  to   "^•tJ" 


When  you  have  finished  your  sixty-day  test,  if  you  are 
perfectly  satisfied  that  you  have  the  best  separator  on  the 
market,  write  us  saying  that  you  want  to  keep  the 
machine,  and  we  will  send  you  a  bill  for  your  separator 
and  the  freight  charges  we  paid  on  it. 

If  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  you  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  Economy  Chief  is  the  world's  best  separator,  you  don't 
need  to  even  tell  us  the  reason  for  your  dissatisfaction  unless 
you  wish  to;  just  drop  us  a  line  saying  you  don't  want  the 
machine.  We  will  then  send  you  a  return  address  card  to 
tack  on  the  box  and  we  will  pay  you  for  your  time  and 
trouble  in  making  the  test,  setting  up  the  machine, 
repacking  it  and  hauling  back  to  the  station.  You  set 
your  own  price.  We  don't  want  you  to  lose  one 
penny  in  trying  out  the  Economy  Chief  for  sixty  days. 

If  you  want  to  send  cash  with  your  order,  as  most  of  our  customers  do,  you  won't  lose  any 
of  the  benefit  of  the  above  CHALLENGE  OFFER,  for  if  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  you  decide 
you  don't  want  the  machine,  if  you  think  after  a  sixty  days'  trial  you  can  get  along  just  as  well 
without  a  separator,  or  if  you  have  seen  a  separator  in  operation  giving  better  results  than  the 
Economy  Chief,  just  send  it  back  at  our  expense,  tell  us  how  much  we  owe  you  for  freight  charges, 
hauling  from  and  to  the  station,  setting  up  and  repacking,  and  we  will  promptly  send  you  every  cent 
of  the  purchase  price,  plus  your  bill. 

This  Is  Our  Challenge  Offer  and  Our  Whole 
Cream  Separator  Proposition! 


FILL  OUT  THIS  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 


Name- 


 ^1  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

 I       If  you  are  enclosing  the  full  price,  simply  write  the  amount  in  this  square. 

CASH  IN  BANK. 

If  you  have  deposited  the  purchase  price  of  the  separator  with  your  local  banker, 
make  an  X  mark  in  this  square  and  enclose  your  certificate  of  deposit  properly 
made  out  and  signed  by  your  bank. 

BANK  REFERENCE. 

If  you  prefer  not  to  send  us  the  money,  or  to  hold  it  in  the  bank  subject  to  our  order, 
make  an  X  mark  in  this  square  and  enclose  a  letter  of  reference  signed  by  your 
banker,  telling  us  that  you  are  a  responsible  property  owner. 

FREE  DAIRY  GUIDE. 

Nearly  'everybody  has  a  copy  of  our  big  General  Catalog  'or  our  Cream  Separator 
Catalog,  but  if  you  have  not  and  want  more  information  before  ordering,  make  an 
X  mark  in  this  space. 


Postoffice 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


-State- 


P.  O.  Box  No. 

Farm  &  Fireside 


-Street  and  No.- 


Please  write  plainly  and  carefully. 


We  think  our  Economy  Chief  Separator  is  the  best 
machine  in  the  world.  We  want  to  sell  you  an  Economy  Chief 
if  you  think  the  same  as  we  do,  not  otherwise,  and  we 
make  this  challenge  offer  to  give  you  a  chance  to  find  out 
all  about  the  Economy  Chief  at  our  expense  and  to  prove 
our  confidence  in  our  own  machine. 

IF  THE  MAKER  OF  ANY  OTHER  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD  BELIEVES 
IN  HIS  MACHINE  AS  WE  BELIEVE  IN 
OURS,  LET  HIM  MAKE  YOU  THE  SAME 
PROPOSITION  WE  DO. 

That's  all! 


ill 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1910 


ing  and  for  general 
arm  work. 


For  My  High  Quality,  Guaranteed 
41 H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 

I AM  making  a  specialty  of  a  4i  H.  P.  gasoline 
engine  which  is  best  suited  for  pumping  water, 
A  grinding  feed,  sawing  wood, 
mtSG  ^^^\shelling    corn,  operating 

S&iSStiOtt  cream  separators,  churn- 

of  the  ^ 

Season  is  the 

CBldwell 

Special  Gasoline 

Engine 

I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  engine  of  equal 
merit  to  my  CaldweH  Special  that  can  be  bought  for 
the  price  I  offer  you  my  engine.  Give  me  a  chance  and  I 
will  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  Caldwell 
Special  is  the  engine  for  you  to  buy.  because  I  can  give 
you  better  value  for  your  money  than  any  one  else.  I  sell 
my  engine  direct  from  factory  and  can  save  you  the 
dealers',  jobber  s  and  catalogue  house  profit.  If  this  money 
is  as  good  to  you  as  to  the  other  fellow,  write  me  and  1  will 
prove  to  you  all  that  I  say. 

All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  take  the  engine,  try  it  free  for 
sixty  days  on  your  own  farm  and  if  you  are  not  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  engine  and  convinced  that  I  have  saved  you 
money,  return  the  engine  to  me  and  I  will  pay  freight 
charges  both  ways  and  it  will  not  cost  you  one  single  cent 
to  secure  the  proof  I  offer. 

I  have  satisfied  and  saved  money  for  thousands  of 
purchasers  and  know  that  I  can  satisfy  and  save  you  from 
$25  to  SlOO  on  the  price  of  your  engine. 

All  my  engines  are  well  built,  finely  finished  and 
guarawtteed  against  defective  material  for 
five  years.  My  engine  is  so  simple  that  you  would  not 
have  the  least  difficulty  in  starting  and  successfully  ope- 
rating it  at  all  times.  /  mean  Just  exactly  what  I 
Kay  and  I  will  put  my  engine  up  against  any 
engine  In  the  world. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  engine  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
write  for  my  free  catalogue;  compare  my  engine  with  any 
or  all  engines  you  know  of,  then  put  my  prices  along  side 
those  of  others  and  see  for  yourself  what  I  can  save  you. 

Write 
without 
fall 
for 

catalogue 
and 
price 
lit. 

).  0.  Caldwell,  Pres. 

The  Caldwell -Hallowell 
Mfg.  Go. 

S2S  Commercial  St. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID  $8,  75 

\  for  4  Bogfj-  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  "With  Rubber  Tire*.  J15.i30.   I  mfg. 
I  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread-   Bug^  Tops  J5.50,  Sbafo  jt2.00.   Top  Bug- 
'  gies  133;  Harness  J5.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Catalogue  Free,  Repair 
WheelB,  J5.50.    Wagon  Umbrella  raKB.  F.  F.  BOOB,  Cincinnati,  0. 


CALVES 


RAISE  THEM  WITHOUT  MILK 

Bootlet  Free 
J.  yt.    BARWELL,   Waukegan,  His. 

TARMPQC-  I'OOK!  LOOK!  yoitr  lnterest. 
rHnni LnO  •  increase  your  Butter  H  to  sore. 
Instructions.  50  cents.   C.  M.  LOJiS.  rTEWPOKT,  PA. 


Poor  Cows  Worse  Than  None 

THE  low  average  yield  of  milk  and 
butter  per  cow  in  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  sufficient  proof  to  farm- 
ers that  there  is  great  need  of  improving 
our  dairj'  stock.  .  Government  iigures 
show  that  the  average  cow  produces  onl)- 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  butter 
per  year ;  at  that  rate,  taking  the  dairy 
industry  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  money 
made  at  it.  And  since  many  men,  those* 
who  keep  cows  above  the  average,  are 
making  it  pa}-,  there  must  of  necessitj' 
be  a  great  number  of  cows  falling  below 
the  average,  and  not  even  paying  their 
keep.  The  dairv  products  of  this  country 
are  valued  at  $600,000,000  annually.  What 
a  pit)'  that  all  the  labor  and  feed  neces- 
sary to  produce  this  vast  sum  is  ex- 
pended without  a  profit  to  all  concerned. 

While  it  is  true  that  better  and  more 
intelligent  care  and  feeding  of  the  present 
cows  would  increase  the  product  to  some 
extent,  we  must  look  to  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  better  cows  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  The  first  point  in  this 
process  is  to  weed  out  all  cows  that  fall 
below  an  arbitrary  standard  by  weighing 
the  milk  from  each  cow  and  using  the 
Babcock  tester  to  learn  of  the  butter-fat. 

One  reason  wh}'  the  average  farmer 
has  non-paj'ing  cows  is  because  he  has 
always  looked  cross-eyed  at  them,  trying 
to  see  two  in  one — that  is,  a  dairy  cow 
and  a  beef  animal,  and  he  has  failed  to 
have  either  one.  It  is  time  we  learned 
that  in  order  to  profitably  conduct  a  dairy, 
either  large  or  small,  we  must  have  dairy 
cows,  of  a  breed  especially  developed  for 
the  production  of  milk  and  butter;  and 
such  cows  are  not  found  in  the  beef  type. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  even  possible  to 
fill  our  herds  with  pure-bred  cows  at  the 
start.  After  we  have  tested  out  the  poor 
ones,  let  us  buy  a  sire,  the  best  we  can 
afford,  of  the  dairy  breed  which  best 
suits  our  conditions  or  needs  and  which 
we  like  best.  Look  special!}'  into  the 
producing  records  of  his  mother  and 
grandmothers,  for  he  is  more  likely  to 
transmit  their  qualities  than  his  sires'. 

Where  it  is  not  practical  for  an  in- 
dividual to  own  an  expensive  sire,  let  a 
few  neighbors  agree  and  go  jointly  into 
the  laudable  effort  to  improve  their  herds. 
At  an  outlay  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  wonderful  improvement 
can.  in  a  few  years,  be  made.  Bettered 
breeding  stock  often  changes  the  busi- 
ness from  one  of  discouragement  to  one 
of  profit.  Try  it.  Feed,  labor  and 
other  costs  are  not  likely  to  go  lower, 
and  our  salvation  lies  in  the  successful 
eft'ort  to  own  cows  of  higher  producing 
capacity.  R.  P.  Kester. 


THE  LOW 
DOWN 


AND  UPWARD 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator   complete,   subject   to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed, 
for   $15.95.     It  is    different  from 
anything    that    has    ever  before 
been  offered.    Skims  1  quart  of 
milk  a  minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes 
thick  or  thin   cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher  priced 
machine.    Any  boy  or  girl  can  run 
it    sitting    down.  The 
crank   is   only    5  inches 
long.    Just  think  of  that! 
The    bowl    is    a  sanitary 
marvel;    easily  cleaned, 
and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.     Gears  run 
in  anti-friction  bearings  and 
thoroughly  protected.  Be- 
fore you  decide  on  a  cream 
separator  of    any  capacity 
whatever,  obtain  our  $15.95 
proposition. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  BOX 


ECELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU 
TO  DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices 
for  all  capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  qual- 
ity is  high.    Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well 
built  and  handsomely  finished.    Run  easier, 
skim  closer,  have  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer 
parts  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Thou- 
sands of  machines  in  use  giving  splendid  satis- 
faction.   Write  for  cur  1910  catalog.  We 
will  send  it  free,  postpaid.    It  is  richly  illus- 
trated, shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator. 
Our  surprisingly  liberal  long  time 
trial  proposition,  generous  terms  of 
purchase  and  the  low  prices  quoted 
will  astonish  you.    We  are  the 
oldest    exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America  and  the 
first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You 
save  agent's,  dealer's  and  even  cata- 
log house's  profits  by  dealing  with 
us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market.    Our  own  (manu- 
facturer's) guarantee  protects  you 
on  ever)-  American  Separator.  We 
ship  immediately.    Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Writej 
us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 
some free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 

1058,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


The  Peril  of  Little  Scratches 

A  New  York  subscriber  has  a  cow  which 
three  months  ago  got  a  slight  scratcli 
under  her  eye  from  barbed  wire.     A  swell- 
ing of  the  whole  side  of  her  head  has 
been  the  result. 

The  scratch,  small  as  it  seemed,  has 
become  infected  and  will  not  heal  now 
until  the  infection  has  been  freed  from 
the  germs  that  are  causing  the  trouble. 
Had  treatment  begun  at  once  the  trouble 
could  have  been  prevented  easily  by  bath- 
ing two  or  three  times  a  day  with  anti- 
septic solution  which  would  have  kept 
the  wound  clean  so  that  it  would  have 
healed  ver}-  rapidly.  There  should  be  in 
every  barn  a  quantity  of  disinfectant  that 
may  be  readily  mixed  with  water  and 
used  in  just  such  cases  of  skin  wounds. 
Potassium  permanganate  is  excellent,  and 
can  be  purchased  at  any  drug-store  in 
powder  form  and  used  in  water  in 
amounts  such  as  will  color  the  water  a 
light  red.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
many  antiseptics  of  not  irritating  the 
wound.  Creolin  is  very  largely  used, 
added  to  water  until  it  gives  a  milky  ap- 
pearance. In  fact  any  of  the  commercial 
antiseptics  will  keep  the  wound  free  from 
infection  if  used  early,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  large  running  sores  will  thus  be 
prevented. 

The  best  home  treatment  of  old  sores 
is  to  bathe  them  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  hydrogen  peroxide  and  syringe 
them  out  with  warm  water  followed  by 
a  small  quantity  of  the  same  antiseptic. 
It  is  rather  doubtful  v.diether  honie  treat- 
ment will  bring  a  rapid  cure  to  a  sor.e  pf 
long  standing,  and  without  doubt',.|^.cpiiir 
petent  and  reliable  veterinarian  ought 'to 
prescribe  treatment  after  thorough'  'ex- 
amination. Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 

Wet  Fleeces  Mean  Losses 

A  RusTFORD,  ^IicHiGAX,  man  raises  a 
^  question,  important  to  every  raiser 
of  sheep.  He  asks  whether  sheep  need 
a  regular  (warm)  barn,  or  whether  a 
shed  that  is  simply  dry  will  do.  A  neigh- 
bor has  advised  him  that  a  good  wind- 
break is  all  that  is  necessar}-. 

For  a  small  or  large  flock  of  sheep  a 
man  should  have  a  sheep  house  or  shed 
and  should  never  allow  them  to  be  out 
in  rain  or  snow  storms  from,  say,  Oc- 
tober 1st  until  about  May  1st.  When 
sheep  in  the  winter  get  thoroughly  wet 
with  rain  or  snow,  the  results  often  are 
colds  and  pneumonia,  because  at  this 
time  there  is  not  sufficient  sunshine  to 
dry  out  their  fleeces  once  they  become 
wet.  This  sheep-house  can  be  built  very 
economically,  as  our  correspondent  says^ 
with  a  tight  roof  and  sides  boarded  up 
to  keep  out  driving  snow  and  raiiii 
Sheep  can  stand  as  cold  weather  in  the 
winter  months  as  we  have  in  this  Coun- 
try, but  they  cannot  stand  wet  in  cold 
weather.  This  barn  or  shed  should  be 
built  to  give  plenty  of  light  and  ventila- 
tion, and  each  breeding  ewe  should  have 
five  to  seven  square  feet  of  space  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  breed  of  the 
sheep. 

The  idea  of  our  correspondent's  Eng- 
lish neighbor,  who  thinks  sheep  can  be 
left  out  in  all  storms  if  they  can  shelter 
behind  a  piece  of  thick  woods,  is  a  poor 
one.  Trees  hold  the  wind  back,  but 
they  do  not  keep  back  the  rain  or  snow. 
Sheep  must  be  sheltered  from  the  wet. 
In  England,  where  they  have  not  such 
severe  winter  weather  as  in  this  country, 
the  plan  of  leaving  sheep  in  the  open 
would  probably  be  all  right ;  but  here 
all  one  would  gain  would  be  quite  a  lot 
of  practical  knowledge  from  the  loss  he 
would  have  by  following  that  plan. 

Frank  Kleinheinz. 

Goats  as  Sheep-Guardians  . 

A  Kentucky  sheep-raiser  asks  whether 
keeping  a  billy-goat  with  -  the  flock 
will  save  them  from  .being  annoyed  by 
dogs.  We  have  never  tried  it  here,  but 
some  years  ago  when  we  kept  Angora 
goats  i  had  a  four-year-old  billy-goat  in 
a  paddock  and  turned  two  dogs  in  with 
him  as  a  test,  and  he  successfully  fought 
them.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  practical  idea 
to  have  a  three  or  four  year  old  billy 
(an  Angora)  with  the  sheep.  A  young- 
er one  I  do  not  think  would  do  so  well, 
as  they  have  not  their  full  growth  of 
horns  and  have  not  the  same  courage  to 
fight  as  the  older  ones.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  one  goat  would  be 
an  absolutely  sure  protection  to  a  good- 
sized  flock;  for  one  dog  hardly  ever 
goes  alone  to  kill  sheep,  and  while  the 
goat  perhaps  could  hold  one  dog  under 
control  at  the  front,  the  other  one  or 
two  maj'  go  to  the  rear  of  the  flock  and 
start  killing  the  sheep  there.      F.  K. 
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$8,760,000,000!! 

;  t  That's  the  Value  of  Farm  Products  for 
.  1909— Isn't  It  Great? 

Think  of  producing  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  twice  as  mvich  new  wealth  in 
one  year  as  is  represented  by  all  the  gold 
money  in  the  world  outside  of  this  country  ! 

No  wonder  our  esteemed  friend,  Secre- 
tary James  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  jubilant. 

,It  is  a  showing  that  every  citizen  is  proud 
of,  whether  he  had  a  hand  in  the  produc- 
tion or  not. 

The  most  gratifying  story  told  by  these 
figures  is  that  they  represent  a  gain  over 
the  previous  year  of  $869,000,000. 

We  are  going  ahead — going  ahead  rapidly. 
That  is  the  best  message  we  gather  from 
this  report  of  our  results  for  1909. 

But,  instead  of  being  content  with  these 
figures,  let  us  take  them  only  as  an  indica- 
tion of  what  our  real  possibilities  are,  and 
let  us  use  them  merely  as  a  mile  post  in  our 
climb  to  better  things. 

Let  each  of  us,  for  instance,  look  back 
over  our  operations  of  1909  - to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  did  our  share  toward 
making  this  showing  possible. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  about  6,000,- 

000  farms  in  this  country.  Did  6,000,000 
advance,  improve,  produce  more  wealth — or 
did  one  million,  two  million,  or  three  mil- 
lion do  all  of  this  pushing  and  improving  of 
methods  to  make  a  gain  of  $869,000,000 
possible  ? 

We  ought  to  stop  and  think  of  what  has 
made  the  gains  of  former  years  possible. 
We  must  stop  to  realize  that  this  gain  of 
$869,000,000  for  1909  is  not  due  to  so  much 
more  land  under  cultivation,  but  has  been 
brought  about  primarily  by  better  methods 
of  cultivating  the  same  land  that  has  been 
cultivated  before ;  by  better  methods  of 
preparing  the  soil,  sowing  the  grain  and 
harvesting  the  crops. 

Without  the  wonderful  strides  made  in 
the  development  of  farm  machines,  an 
$8,760,000,000-crop  would  be  entirely  out  of 
the  question. 

And  yet  there  is  room  for  progress — the 
rules  of  1909  farming  are  not  the  rules  for 
1910.  New  machines  mean  new  advances 
and  new  wealth.  Do  you  keep  abreast — are 
you  posted  about  these  things  ? 

About  traction  plowing — how  to  plow 
more  acres,  in  less  time,  with  less  expense, 
for  better,  bigger  returns ; 

How  a  good  disk  harrow  will  enable  you 
to  make  better  seed  beds ; 

Why  it's  to  your  advantage  to  spread  ma- 
nure the  right  way — as  soon  as  you  get  it — 
instead  of  spreading  it  after  half  its  value 
is  gone ; 

About  the  money-saving  and  money-mak- 
ing advantages  of  having  a  good,  reliable, 
dependable  gasoline  engine  on  your  place ; 
how  it  will  help  to  keep  the  boys  at  home ; 
how  it  will  save  you  a  hired  man's  wages — 
and  how  it  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in 
twelve  months ; 

What  the  right  kind  of  a  cream  harvester 
means  to  you  in  increased  milk  and  butter 
profits — and  skim-milk  calves  ; 

Why  a  good  feed  grinder  means  fatter 
Stock ; 

How  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
1910  hay  crop  by  using  the  right  mower, 
tedder,  baler,  etc. ; 

How  to  know  all  about  harvesting  ma- 
shines  ; 

How  to  get  the  most  profitable  profits  out 
of  the  stalks  as  well  as  out  of  the  ears  by 
harvesting  your  corn  in  the  right  way — at 
the  right  time ; 

How  to  know  the  ear  marks  of  a  good 
^Bragon. 

1  .If  any  of  these  will  help  you  in  the  race, 
get  a  copy  of  our  book — ^"Glimpses  of 
Thriftland."  That  tells  the  whole  story 
briefly  and  in  verses  that  you'll  like.  Then 
we  have  some  books  that  are  still  more 
business-like — the  I  H  C  Almanac  and 
Encyclopaedia,  the  Farm  Science.  Say 
which  you  are  most  interested  in.  All  are 
free  for  the  asking. 

There  is  an  International  dealer  near  you. 
He  will  be  glad  to  see  you  to  hand  you  one 
of  our  new  1910  calendars,  posters,  cat- 
alogues or  pamphlets  on  harvesting  and 
haying  machines  and  tools,  and  tillage  im- 
plements, or  any  of  the  machines  mentioned 
above. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

I  (Incorporated) 

^1      a    CHICAGO.  U.S. A. 


Send  for  Sample  of 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

We  offer  to  send,  free  of  charge,  an  actual 
sample  ot  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  big  looms.  Each  one  is  a  "ser- 
mon in  steel."  The  tremendous  success  of  Page 
Fence  which  is  now  on  its  Quarter  Centennial 
Year,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  makers  have 
always  given  full  measure  of  honest  value.  It 
is  the  old  reliable  time-tried  wire  fence  that 
outlants  them  all.  Admitted  to  be  the  strong- 
est wire  fence  in  existence. 

Send  today!  See  the  real  Page  Wire!  Get 
next  to  the  "Page  Knot!"  Getthe  great  Quar- 
ter Centennial  Edition  of  the  Page  Fence  Cata- 
log and  learn  the  <llflfereiice  between  Page 
Fence  and  the  ordinary  kinds-  Find  what  Page 
Fence  means  in  economy.  Write  at  once  and 
both  the  free  sample  of  Page  Fence  and  the  big 
Catalog  will  be  sent  promptly.  Address 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  238K  Adrian,  Mich. 


Mutton  Sheep  for  Farm  Flocks 

THE  profits  from  a  well-managed 
flock  of  mutton  sheep  are  relative- 
ly greater  than  those  from  any  oth- 
er kind  of  live  stock.  The  numerous 
failures  in  the  keeping  of  sheep  on  farms 
almost  always  come  from  having  too 
large  a  flock  to  begin  with.  Any  farmer 
,with  good  judgment  can  make  a  small 
flock  pay  good  profits ;.  but  few  farmers 
can  keep  a  thousand  sheep  with  an  equal 
degree  of  success.  This  is  especially  true 
where  one  is  a  beginner  at  sheep-raising. 
Of  all  arts  allied  to  agriculture,  there  is 
no  branch  so  difficult  to  become  profi- 
cient in  as  the  shepherd's  art.  Not  that 
there  is  anything  mysterious  in  the 
science  of  breeding,  feeding  and  handling 
sheep ;  what  it  does  require  is  close  at- 
tention and  careful  study.  It  is  not  wise 
for  any  one  to  plunge  into  keeping  sheep 
in  large  numbers  until  after  he  has  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  business  and 
conducted  many  experiments  on  a  small 
scale. 

Sheep  possess  great  ability  to  renovate 
the  soil,  keep  down  all  kinds  of  weeds  and 
to  consume  odds  and  ends  of  feed  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted;  but  the  man 
who  undertakes  to  develop  a  really 
profitable  flock  of  mutton  sheep  must  cut 
away,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  idea 
that  they  are  kept  because  of  their  ability 
as  scavengers.  He  must  like  his  sheep 
and  plan  to  give  them  the  most  pains- 
taking care  and  the  best  food  that  his 
farm  affords. 

In  starting  a  flock  of  mutton  sheep 
there  are  certain  fundamental  principles 
to  be  considered :  First,  we  must  start 
with  a  breed  that  is  capable  of  producing 
good  quality  mutton  when  properly  fed 
and  cared  for.  Second,  we  must  have  a 
variety  of  feeds  of  a  suitable  kind  to  de- 
velop their  possibilities.  Third,  we  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  how  to  feed  to  se- 
cure the  desired  results. 

Some  farmers  have  a  mistaken  idea 
that  feed  is  everything  and  that  high- 
class  mutton  can  be  produced  by  any 
breed  of  sheep.  Feed  is  a  great  point, 
but  breed  capabilities  is  a  greater.  Some" 
breeds  are  capable  of  producing  a  high 
quality  of  wool  at  a  profit,  but  cannot  be 
considered  profitable  mutton-producers. 
The  American  Merino  is  one  of  these 
breeds;  but  with  all  their  many  excellen- 
cies we  would  no  more  think  of  keeping 
Merino  sheep  to  produce  mutton  at  a 
profit  than  we  would  of  keeping  Jersey 
cattle  to  produce  beef  at  a  profit. 

Many  farmers  argue  that  by  selection 
and  the  use  of  improved  rams  from  the 
best  mutton-producing  breeds,  we  could 
in  a  short  time  improve  the  quality  of 
any  flock  so  that  they  might  be  made  to 
answer  our  purpose.  To  such  men  I 
would  suggest  that  life  is  too  short  for 
us  to  spend  time  experimenting  with 
cross-breeding  when  we  can  buy  choice 
mutton-bred  ewes  from  some  old  estab- 
lished flock  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  head,  or  a  few  choice-grade 
ewes  for  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  head. 
With  sheep,  it  pays  to  buy  the  type  you 
want  at  the  very  start. 

To  get  lambs  that  will  fatten  properly, 
the  ram  must  come  from  one  of  the 
mutton-producing  breeds  —  Shropshire, 
Southdown,  Oxford,  etc.  The  type  of  a 
ram  to  select  depends  largely  on  the  size 
and  character  of  the  breeding  ewes.  If 
the  ewes  are  small  and  compact,  a  ram 
of  larger  and  rangier  type  should  be  se- 
lected. If  the  ewes  are  coarse  and  rangy 
a  ram  of  more  compact  build  is  preferred. 

The  choice  between  breeds  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  fancy,  though  it  is 
safest  to  pick  a  breed  which  has  already 
been  tried  and  found  adaptable  in  your 
section.  The  special  preferences  of  the 
trade  should  also  be  figured  on;  some 
markets,  for  instance,  prefer  mutton 
sheep  with  dark  faces  and  feet. 

Great  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
rani's  general  contour.  His  structure 
should  be  firm  and  massive,  with  a  broad, 
capacious  breast,  no  disproportionate 
length  of  legs  and  well-formed  and  fully- 
developed  quarters,  especially  the  hind 
quarters.  His  loin  should  be  stout  and 
well  knit,  his  features  bold  and  mascu- 
line. A  firm  and  muscular  neck  is  de- 
sirable ;  a  bold  and  courageous  eye  and 
carriage  are  indicative  of  spirit  and  vigor. 
His  head  should  be  long,  but  rather  small 
and  well  molded.  These  appearances 
mark  excellence  and  prepotency  in  the 
rams  of  every  breed. 

In  the  purchase  of  an  animal  for  breed- 
ing purposes  he  should  be  regarded  as  he 
appears  in  his  normal  condition.  It  is 
unsafe  to  rely  on  the  show  appearance 
of  a  ram. 

Every  experienced  flock-owner  knows 
the  value  of  prepotency  or  the  powers  of 
the  male  to  firmly  fix  his  own  character- 


istics as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  his 
breed  on  his  progeny.  In  selecting  a 
ram,  two  classes  of  breeding  should  be 
avoided :  The  common  scrub  that  has 
no  good  characteristics  to  fix  and  the 
"pure-bred  scrub"  without  individuality, 
whose  purity  of  breeding  only  gives  him 
greater  power  to  work  ruin  in  the  flock. 
Good  individuality,  backed  by  several 
generations  of  good  ancestry,  will  insure 
prepotency,  with  almost  unfailing  certain- 
ty, where  the  ewes  are  suitable  and  the 
management  correct. 

In  selecting  breeding  ewes  for  the  mut- 
ton flock  attention  should  be  directed  to- 
ward the  ones  that  are  able  to  suckle 
their  young  best.  Sometimes  a  ewe  that 
possesses  this  quality  is  not  a  finely- 
rounded  one  with  the  most  desirable 
form ;  but  if  she  is  a  good  milker,  she 
deserves  a  place  in  the  flock.  My  expe- 
rience has  convinced  me  that  the  thinnest 
ewes  at  weaning-time  are  often  the  best 
mothers. 

It  will  pay  any  flock-owner  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  lambs  from  each  of  his 
ewes  and  be  guided  more  by  this  record 
than  by  the  condition  of  the  ewes  at  the 
time  he  is  making  his  selections  for  next 
year's  breeding.  It  should  be  an  axiom 
with  every  flock-owner  to  never  sell  or 
dispose  of  an  ewe  that  proves  a  valuable 
breeder  until  she  becomes  too  old  to  pro- 
duce superior  lambs.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  tendency  among  flock-owners 
to  place  too  light  a  value  on  the  breed- 
ing qualities  of  the  ewes  and  to  let  them 
go,  frequently,  in  the  prime  of  life. 

In  selecting  breeding  stock  those  with 
good  fleeces  ought  to  have  first  choice. 
Mutton  form  is  the  main  consideration, 
but  the  wool  crop  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

The  care  and  food  of  the  flock  depends 
upon  a  variety  of  conditions  and  it  would 
be  pure  quackery  to  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  rules.  They  must  be  varied  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  breed. 
In  general,  however,  the  most  suitable 
pasture  crops  are  fine  succulent  grasses, 
rye,  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  turnips.  The 
most  suitable  soiling  crops  are  oats  and 
peas,  vetches  and  the  various  legumes. 
The  best  fodder  and  grain  crops  include 
fine,  well-cured  alfalfa  and  clover  hay, 
peas  and  pea-straw,  field  roots,  corn- 
silage  and  oats,  wheat-bran  and  oil-meal, 
fed  in  suitable  combinations. 

Special  care  should  be  given  the  fat- 
tening lambs  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned. 
Abundance  of  succulent  forage  supple- 
mented with  grain  foods  that  are  grown 
on  the  farm  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  wheat-bran  and  oil-meal  will 
produce  the  best  results.  The  lambs 
should  go  into  winter  quarters  as  soon 
as  snow  covers  the  ground.  A  good, 
well-lighted  shed,  without  drafts  and 
with  doors  opening  on  the  sunny  side,  is 
adapted  to  every  requirement.  Feed- 
racks  can  be  made  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  partitions  and  divide  the  lambs 
into  bunches  of  twenty  to  forty  and  the 
yards  constructed  so  that  they  can  go  out 
and  exercise.  Yards  and  sheds  should 
be  kept  dry  and  well  littered  at  all  times. 

Winter  rations  should  consist  of  fine, 
well-cured  hay,  about  four  pounds  of  en- 
silage or  roots,  with  a  grain  ration  ap- 
pro-ximating  the  following :  Two  parts 
each  of  wheat-bran,  oats,  corn  and  one 
part  oil-meal,  divided  into  two  feeds  a 
day. 

The  prices  for  prime  mutton  are  usual- 
ly best  in  the  winter  after  the  cull  stuff 
marketed  during  the  fall  is  cleaned  up ; 
but  the  price  in  general  stays  on  a  profit- 
able level. 

With  the  present  high  prices  of  all 
grain  foods  sheep  can  probably  be  raised 
more  economically  than  any  other  kind 
of  live  stock ;  our  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  this.  The  small  flock, 
well  bred,  well  fed  and  intelligently  han- 
dled will  prove  a  money-maker  for  the 
men  who  are  willing  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness and  stick  with  their  sheep. 

W.  Milton  Kelly. 


The  dairy  farmer  who  buys  a 
1910  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
gets  a  machine  that  is  really  made 
especially  to  order  for  kirn. 

First :  Because  the  1910  De  Laval 
is  designed  and  constructed,  with- 
out sacrificing  any  vital  feature, 
to  meet  the  comments  and  criti- 
cisms gathered  from  over  1,100,000 
dairy  farmers  to  whom  De  Laval 
machines  have  already  been  sold. 

Second :  Because  if  he  should 
offer  to  pay  ten  times  the  ordinary 
price  he  couldn't  secure  a  closer 
skimming,  a  greater  money,  time 
and  labor  saving,  a  more  durable, 
a  more  convenient  or  an  easier 
running  separator  than  the  1910 
De  Laval. 

Lastly :  Because  every  feature  of 
the  1910  De  Laval  machine  from 
top  to  bottom  is  just  as  the  best 
mechanical  as  well  as  the  most 
practical  engineering  demands  that 
it  should  be. 

The  De  Laval  is  the  made-to- 
order  cream  separator  without  the 
made-to-order  price.  The  De  Laval 
catalogue  tells  the  whole  story. 
Ask  for  a  copy. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


165-167  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
42  S.  MADieON  ST. 
CHICAGO 
DRUMM  i,  SACRAMENTO  8TS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  16  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 


30  Days  "Free 


Gaso9ine  Prices  Rising 

You  can't  run  a  farm  engine  profitably'  on  gasoline  much 
longer.  Price  of  gasoline  going  sky  high.  Oil  Companies  hsTt 
sounded  the  warning.  Kerosene  is  the  future  fuel  and  is  now 
6c  to  10c  a  gallon  cheaper  than  gasoline.  The  Amazing  "Detroit" 
is  the  only  en^'ine  that  uses  common  lamp  Kerosene  (coal  oil) 
perfectly.  Runs  on  gasoline,  too, 
lirtter  than  any  other.  Basic  pat- 
ent. Only  3  moving  parts.  Comci 
complete  ready  to  run.  We  will 
send  a  "Detroit"  on  free  trial  to 
prove  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  feed  grinders, 
washing  machines,  Silo  fillers  and 
electric  liglits.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  doei 
not  meet  every  claim  that  we 
have  made  for  it.  Don't  buy  till 
you  get  our  free  catalog.  2  to  2i 
h.  p.  in  stock.  Prices  S'-^*.50  up. 
Special  demonstrator  agency 
price  on  first  outfit  sold  in  each 
community.  2000  satisfied  users. 
We  have  a  stack  of  testimonials. 
Write  quick.  (20) 

The  Amazing  "DETROIT" 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS,  133  Bellevae  kit.,  Detroit,  Micb. 
LAMENESS  from   a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring 
Bone,  Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  similar 
trouble  can  be  stopped  with 


aRBJNE 


Full  directions  in  pamphlet  with  each  bot- 
tle. $2.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  D  free. 

ABSORBINI:.  JR.,  formankind,  $1.00  a  bot- 
tle,   removes    Painful    Swellings,  Enlarged 
_      Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins, 
Varicosities,  Old  Sores,  Allays  Pain. 
W.  F.  YOUNC,  P.  D.J.,  284  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  MaM. 


ream 
Sepa  raiors 


The  Recognized 

Criterion  by  which 

others  are  judged. 

The  modern  dairymen  want  a  Cream  Separator  that  ful- 
fills to  the  highest  degree  these  three  requirements: 

Close  Skimming,  Easy  Running,  Long  Life. 

The  TJ.  S.  is  the  only  separator  that  combines  leader- 
ship in  all  three  of  these  essentials. 

The  U.  S.  has  received  more  and  higher  awards  (ac- 
knowledging its  superiority)  in  1909than  all  other  makes  combined 

A  request  for  Catalog  69  will  show  you  all  about  this  thoroughly 
practical  separator  and  tell  you  all  about  our  latest  awards. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1910 


ASURETYBOND 

kWITH 


Sure  H^tcli  Incubator 


Every  purchaser  of  a  Snre  Hatdi  Incn- 

bator  actually  receives  a  $1,000,000  Surety 
Bond,  issued  by  the  Bankers'  Surety  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  bond  abso- 
lutely protects  every  Sore  Batch  owner.  It 
backs  up  our  liberal  guarantee. 

You  run  no  risk  when  you  order  a  Sare 
Hatch  Incnbator,  for  we  ship  them  freight 
prepaid  on  60  days'  Free  trial.  Your  money 
is  safe  with  us,  for  you  hold  the  Surety  Bond. 

The  Sore  Hatch  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  is  the  best  machine  built  for  hatching:.  It 
is  the  only  Incubator  that  any  reliable  Bond- 
ing Company  is  standing  behind. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  Incubator  suc- 
cess in  severest  weathar,  order  a  Sore 
Hatch  to-Kjay  and  try  it  at  our  and  the  Bond- 
ing Company's  risk. 

Sure  Hatch  Incnbator  Co. 
Box  66  Fremont.  Neb. 


SURE  HATCH- 
INCUBATOR  CX). 

Box  66 

Freemont.Nebr. 


VALUEofCHaRCOAL 
P0ULTRY~RAIS1NG 

BV  J.C.JVOCKOLS  . 


You  know  chickens  need  charcoal  to  keep 
them  well.  But  did  you  know  there  are 
two  kinds  of  chicken  charcoal?  One  is  once- 
burnt;  the  other  is  re-carbonized — Iwice- 
bumt.  Mr.  Nuckols'  booklet  tells  the  facts 
about  both  kinds.  It  also  gives  ideal  feed- 
ing plans  for  laying  stock — plans  whose 
success  has  been  demonstrated  by  practi- 
cal poultrymen.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address,  with  the  name  and  address  of  your 
poultry  supply  dealer,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  copy  of  this  bookletyVt'e  of  cost. 

THE  S.  OBERMAYER  CO., 
653  Evans  St.,        Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  mi  BOOKLET 


Hens — Natural  and  Artificial 

THERE  is  no  doubt  but  that  when  large 
hatches  are  desired,  the  incubator 
way  is  the  only  way.  And  then, 
when  thousands  and  thousands  of  chicks 
are  to  be  raised,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  brooder  is  the  only  way.  The 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
chickens  are  so  raised  successfully  every 
year  and  come  out  healthy  is  a  sound 
argument  in  the  artificial  method's  favor. 
If  the  hen  is  used  to  hatch  and  rear  your 
chicks,  she  should  never  be  allowed  to 
care  for  more  than  twenty,  and  that  is 
almost  too  many,  outside  the  hot  months ; 
an  outside  brooder  can  rear  fifty,  and 
some  are  built  for  more,  but  I  think  fifty 
ought  to  be  the  limit.  It  takes  no  more 
labor  to  run  a  brooder  for  fifty  chicks 
than  to  care  for  one  old  hen  with  fif- 
teen chicks.  When  a  sudden  shower 
comes  up,  it  is  as  much  work  to  drive  the 
old  hen  and  chicks  under  shelter  as  the 
fifty.  It  takes  no  more  time  to  clean  a 
brooder  than  it  does  a  brood-coop. 

Brooders  are  too  well  known  to  need 
lengthy  description,  but  a  few  hints  on 
their  care  will  not  be  amiss.  In  buying, 
one  ought  to  consider  their  convenience 
to  the  operator,  as  well  as  comfort  for 
the  little  chicks.  Heat  the  brooder  up  a 
day  or  two  before  you  want  to  put  the 
chicks  in  it.  Cover  the  floor  of  the  nur- 
sery with  fine  sand,  then  sprinkle  in  fine 
hay-seed,  cut  clover  or  some  other  good 
scratching  material.  Give  the  chicks 
plenty  of  fresh  water  in  some  kind  of  a 
fount  so  they  will  not  run  through  it  and 
foul  it-  See  that  you  have  small  grit  in 
the  brooder,  unless  your  chick  feed  has 
grit  in  it ;  even  then  a  dish  of  it  will  help. 

Clean  your  brooder  every  day  if  pos- 
sible and  give  it  a  good  airing  each  time. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  trim  the 
wick  and  fill  the  lamp  every  day  for  best 
results.  In  regard  to  the  temperature, 
I  have  found  that  you  have  to  make  al- 
lowances sometimes  and  use  your  own 
judgment.  If  you  have  a  strong  lot  of 
chicks  you  will  find  they  will  require  less 
heat  than  a  hatch  not  blessed  with  that 
stout,  rugged  appearance.    Brooder  man- 


ril  Start  You  Raising  Chickens 
With  This  120-Egg  Incubator 
Freight  Prepaid— For  $7.50 

Write  For  Low  Prices  On  Larger  Sizes — Freight  Prepaid 

I AM  quoting  lower  prices  on  Ideal  Incubators,  delivered,  this  year 
than  I  ever  thought  I  could  possibly  offer  you.  Yet  my  Ideals 
are  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  And  this  is  why  :  They 
are  metal-covered  all  around,  front,  back,  sides,  top  and  bottom  , 
encased  in  best  grade,  28-gauge  galvanized  iron.  That  means  that 
the  Ideal  is  the  absolutely  safe  incubator  ;  also,  that  it  holds  the 
heat  as  no  other  incubator  can ;  insures  an  even  temperature 
and  saves  oil. 

I  can  sell  just  20,000  of  the  120-egg  size  at  this  price,  freight  paid. 
So  you  had  better  write  me  now.  The  20,000  will  be  cleaned  out  in 
a  few  weeks  at  this  startling  price.  I  can't  make  more  at  that  figure 
this  year.  I  planned  this  big  scoop  on  the  incubator  business 
months  ago.  No  one 
J.  W.  Miller  else  could  have  ar- 
ranged the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  I  arranged  it,  owing  to  my 
scoop  on  materials,  labor  and  manufac- 
turing facilities.  If  you  are  to  be  one  of 
the  20,000  to  get  this  bargain,  write  me 
now.  I'll  send  my  big  poultry  book  free 
— the  best  published,  and  my  cut  prices 
and  freight-paid  offer  on  all  sizes  of  my 

1910  IDEAL 

Incubators 
and  Brooders 

Never  before  have  quality  hatchers  been 
sold  for  prices  that  even  approach  mine— and 
remember,  I  pay  the  freight.  And  the  machine 
I'll  send  will  be  complete,  ready  to  use;  do 
extras  to  buy.  Years  of  service  have  proved 
the  Ideals  to  be  record-breaking  hatchers;  and 
the  new  model,  encased  in  galvanized  iron, 
sets  a  still  higher  standard  of  perfection.  Made 
by  experts,  of  the  best  materials  money  can 
buy;  absolutely  safe;  automatic  regulator; 
guaranteed  to  hold  even  temperature 
during  entire  hatch;  automatic  ventila- 
tion—the simplest  to  operate;  most 
durable  and  best  finished. 

I  ask  you  to  find  more  value, 
at  »ny  price,  if  you  can. 

I  am  prepared  to  quote 
yon  the  only  really  cut 
prices  o£  the  season, 
And  I'll  pay  the 
freight  to  your 
depot 


Free  Book 
Poultry  For  Profits 


contains  my  30  years'  experience  as  a 
poultryman;  over  20  full-page  illustra- 
tions   of   Standard-Bred    Poultry,  all 
breeds;  other  fine  cuts;  all  printed  on  best 
of  paper.   TeUs  what  Ideal  Incubators  and 
Brooders  have  done  for  others  and  what  they 
are  guaranteed  to  do  for  you. 

Write  Me  a  Postal  Now 

Just  say,  "Send  your  Free  Book,  'Poultry  For  Profit,'  and 
your  lowest  prices  on  Ideal  Incubators  and  Brooders  of  all 
sizes."   If  you  ask  me  to,  I'll  put  aside  one  of  the  120-egg  size 
machines  for  you  for  a  few  days,  at  my  special  price,  so  you  can 
get  all  the  facts  out  of  the  book  before  you  decide. 
My  freight-paid  oflEer  of  S7.50  on  this  machine  is  the  same  to  all  on 
shipments  to  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  north  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Tennessee.   If  you  live  beyond  these  lines,  write  for  my  low- 
est price  delivered  to  your  R.  R.  Station.  Better  write  at  once,  or  take  down 
the  address  now,  to  remind  you.  Address  J.  W.  Miller,  President, 
J   W.  MILLER  COMPANY,  Box  31,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


ufiacturers  give  directions  for  heating, 
but  in  case  you  '  see  your  little  fellows 
crouching  and  huddling  you  will  be  safe 
in  running  the  heat  a  little  higher  than 
directions  call  for.  At  night  when  you 
find  the  little  chicks  with  heads  sticking 
out  under  the  felt  of  the  hover,  you  may 
rest  content  that  your  heat  is  pretty  near- 
ly right,  whether  it  be  ninety  degrees  or 
more. 

There  are  many  who  still  believe  that 
chicks  raised  by  the  natural  method — the 
hen — will  develop  much  better  than 
brooder-reared  chicks,  but  I  have  failed 
to  notice  a  difference.  Some  fanciers  swear 
by  the  artificial  method,  others  swear  by 
the  natural  method.  I  would  say,  let  the 
beginner  start  with  the  old  hen,  and  then, 
after  he  gains  experience,  he  can  take  a 
swing  with  the  incubator  and  brooder. 

A.  E.  Vandervort. 


Meinaging  Brood-Hens 

HEN  a  man  owns  an  incubator  he 
gives  thorough  study  and  plenty  of 
care  to  the  work  of  hatching.  When  he 
uses  natural  incubation  he  is  likely  to 
leave  everything  to  the  hen.  The  hen 
needs  special  management  in  the  hatch- 
ing season  if  she  is  to  do  the  work  right. 

First,  several  weeks  before  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  begin  setting  eggs,  a  sufticient 
number  of  laying  hens  should  be  penned 
in  a  clean,  sunny  location,  with  plenty 
of  scratching-shed  room.  Then  begin 
feeding  these  hens  with  plenty  of  corn 
and  other  fattening  feeds,  to  stop  the 
natural  laying  propensity.  Thus  they  will 
become  broody  much  quicker  than  if  left 
out  upon  the  general  range,  and  may  be 
set  upon  eggs  quite  early  in  the  season. 

The  hatching  must  be  accomplished  in- 
doors. Our  early-hatched  chicks  are  all 
brought  out  under  hens,  and  we  always 
clean  up  the  indoor  nest-boxes  as  soon  as 
the  hens  become  broody,  removing  all  old 
litter  and  scalding  the  boxes  out  with  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  then  sifting  a 
quantity  of  ashes  into  each  nest.  Upon 
this  we  place  a  heavy  matting  of  old 
magazine  paper  or  other  good  absorbent 
paper,  and  saturate  this  matting  with 
kerosene  and  crude  carbolic  acid.  Upon 
this  matting  sift  more  ashes,  and  place 
into  each  nest-box  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
clean  straw.  No  lice  and  mites  will  har- 
bor within  such  a  nest.  When  the  hens 
get  settled  on  the  nest  we  dust  them 
with  insect-powder.  The  chicks  come  olT 
much  healthier  after  hatching  under  such 
clean  surroundings. 

These  early  sitters  must  have  plenty  of 
corn  and  other  warmth-giving  food 
while  sitting,  in  order  to  keep  up  plenty 
of  animal  heat  to  meet  the  weather  con- 
ditions of  this  early  season.  Corn  diet 
with  a  variation  of  parings  and  table- 
scraps  is  very  conducive  to  their  health 
and  will  afford  a  steady  temperature 
within  the  body  which  must  be  had  to 
successfully  bring  out  strong  and  rugged 
chicks  from  eggs  early  incubated. 

Geo.  W.  Brown. 

Feather  Tips 

An  egg  is  largely  water.  Give  the 
hens  all  they  want  every  day. 

Clean  straw  in  the  nest-boxes  is  like 
filling  the  tick  new  with  good  clean  straw 
for  your  own  room.  How  good  a  fellow 
can  sleep  on  such  a  bed ! 

Mix  a  little  more  corn  with  the  other 
feed  as  the  thermometer  goes  down. 
That  is  like  putting  more  bedclothes  on 
to  keep  the  cold  out. 

Cracks  and  broken  windows  do  not 
furnish  the  best  ventilation.  They  make 
drafts,  and  you  know  what  drafts  do  to 
us  men  folks.  First  you  know  you  be- 
gin to  sneeze,  then  you  shiver  and  then 
you  start  for  the  doctor.  Ventilate,  don't 
knock  the  boards  off  the  side  of  the 
house. 

I  can  show  you  a  hen  ranch  that  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  to  fix  up ;  but  not  a 
hen  roosts  there  to-night.  Why?  The 
place  was  started  by  a  man  who  had  lots 
of  money  and  thought  it  would  tickle 
somebody  to  see  what  he  could  do  with 
hens.  Folks  were  tickled  all  right ;  but 
somehow  the  hens  never  tickled  the  man 
very  much.  Disease  got  in  among  them, 
the  bills  for  feed  were  bigger  than  the 
checks  for  eggs,  and  finally  the  man  got 
sick  of  it  and  there  the  place  is,  empty, 
proof  of  a  man's  folly.  What  was  the 
matter?  The  same  thing  that  would  be 
the  matter  if  a  farmer  should  go  down- 
town and  start  a  bank,  never  haying  seen 
the  inside  of  one  before  in  his  life.  Who 
could  doubt  what  the  result  would  be? 
Effect  is  always  on  the  track  of  cause. 
Usually  catches  up  with  it,  too.  E.L.V. 


My  plan  is  so  liberal 
that  you  will  enjoy 
dealing  with  me,  and 
my  "QUEEN"  incu- 
bator is  such  a  good, 
substantial  money 
maker  for  your  farm 
that  you  and  I  will 
both  be  more  than  sat- 
isfied to  become  poul- 
try friends.  I  Pay  the  Freight. 

Just  drop  me  a  line,  so  I  can  explain  my  proposition 
and  let  you  see  pictures  and  letters  of  my  farm  friendi 
who  use  "QUEEN"  Incubators.  Please  do  it  to-day. 
I  am  still  including  one  of  my  handy  Poultry  Record 
Books  with  my  Catalog.  It  enables  you  to  keep  exact 
figures  on  hatching  and  to  know  how  much  you  are 
making.  I  want  you  to  know  these  facts  when  you  try 
out  a  "QUEEN,"  because  it  will  prove  conclusively  that 
you  are  getUng  all  the  poultry  profit  that  can  be  made. 

Pick  out  from  my  catalog  the  size  you  want  and  I  win 
Just  fix  you  up  to  yoiu:  entire  satisfaction— make  you  a 
low  price,  a  long  time  guarantee  and  allow  you  an  ex- 
tended trial.  Write  me  to-day  or  you  may  forget  it 

Wickstrnin,  The  Qneen  Ineobator  Man, 

Box  S7,  Lincolrs,  Neb. 


Buy  the  Best  First 
The  Cyphers  Incubator 


SOONER  or  laler,  yon  will  own  a  Cyphers  Incubator.  Why 
not  start  right?  Cyphers  means  big  hatches  oi  healthiest 
chicks — no  moisture,  heat  or  ventilation  troubles.  Used 
by  more  Government  Experiment  Stations,  AsrricuKural  Col- 
leges, Fanciers  and  Practical  Poultry-raisers  than  all  other 
makes  combined.  Cyphers  pat-  — "  '■■■i 
rated  fea^Jres  found  inno  other. 

The  World's 
Standard  Hatctier 

is  guaranteed  to  you.   You  have 
90  days  to  prove  its  superiority.       _  — 
Send  for  160-paee  Free  Catalog.  I^,™!b\"™ubot»1 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.  Department  72. 

Buffalo,  N.  y.  i  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  j  Chicago.  lU. : 
Bostou,  Mass. ;         Kansas  City.  Mo. ;        Oakland.  Cal. 


BEGIN 


Now  is  the  titae  to 
plan  your  poultry  work 
lor  this  season.  If  you 
need  a  new  incubator 
or  brooder  pJease  write 
us.  We  will  save  you 
money.  The  materials 
in  our  machines  this 
season  we  bought  be- 
fore the  present  high 
prices.  We  do  by  ma 
chinery  what  others 
do  by  hand.  Besult— 
XjOWCt  price  to  you. 
Drop  us  a  postal  for 
our  catalog. 


.Kerrtuck: 


ntuekv  St  QPINCY:  HL 


Incubator  a  Brooder, 

Absolutely  fire-proof,  weatlier-proof  fl 
rat-proof.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  |  Fr'eht 

double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks,  self-reeulat-  "  Paid 
ing,  high  grade  lumber.  Only  Brooder  "Iron-  Qoygred  Wiih 
'€lad"  all  over.    For  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  llalu'ni-»M 

Sold  on  "Ironclad"  guaran-  nizdjron 
tee.  Avoid  trouble  —  save  time  and  I 
money.  Don't  boy — ^et  our  catalog  first.  I 

American  Brooder  Co.,  Box  48^Racine.  Wis.  I 


tWa  ehip 
quiet  from 
St.  I'aul,  Buffalo, 
KanpM  City  or 
R.iciQe. 


•55  ^"y^  ^esi 

140-Egg 

Incubator 


Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
regrulating.  Best  I'A^chicli 
hot-water  Brooder,  14.50.  Ordered  together. 
S11.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  ma- 
chines at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  and  save  waitini:. 
Belle  City  Incnbator  Co..  Box  100         Racine.  Wis. 

80  ^  POULTRY 

Tells  bow  to  sQCceed  with  B  ^  ^  |C 
poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm.  ^  ^  ■* 
How  to  make  a  first-clasa 
brooder  out  of  an  old  piano 
box.  What  breeds  lay  best. 
Plans  for  poultry  houses,  how 
to  feed,  breed,  etc.     Describes      '  ■ "  ■ 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders  I 

will  be  snrprisedat  the  valuable  information  it  con-  I 
I  tains.  It's  free.   Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today.  I 

Prairie  State  Ineobator  Co.,  415  Main  St^  Homer  City.  Pa.  | 

to  Oet  " 
Big  Incubator  Yields 

We  want  to  send  yoa,  absolutely  free,  a  copy  of  our 
faxaoos  "Reliable"  Book  on  incabator  yields.  Tells 

fll  about  eggs,  poultry  and  incubators— the ''Reliable** 
ncubators  especially.  Over  100  different  subjects 
indexed.  Our  28  yeara*  incubator  experience  and  thia 
book  should  help  yoa  choose  an  incnbator.  Write 
for  it.  It's  free.  [4] 

ReliaMe  Ineobator  &  Brooder  Co^  Box  D41  Onincy.  UL 

Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 

Jnst  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
tarings  prices  on  all  sizes  of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators  and 

Brooders-— guaranteed  to  hatch 
^zhest  percentage  of  eggs.  Liberal 
Trial  Plan.  Best  Incubator  Proposition 
on  the  market.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once-  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Company 
 Box  96,  RaoBc  Wifc  

Build  Yonr  Own  Incnbators  and  Brooders 

Anyone  can  do  it  I  furnish  the  meohaa- 
ical  parts  and  teach  you  how  to  do  the  work. 
Over  30,000  in  use.  Big  book  off  plans  and 
supply  catalogue  FREE. 

Henry  M.  Sheer,  Box  A18,  Qnincy,  Illinois. 


Conrad 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicksi  ' 
heavier    iowls,   by   feeding  cut  bone. 
UAUU'C  LATEST  MODEL 
IflAlin  d  BONE  CUTTER 

 _^  cuts   fast,    easy,    fine ;    never  clogs. 

■fO  Days^Free  Trial*  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 
_BB  F.W.MANN  CO.,  Bo«   32    MILFORD.  MASS.  g 

FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  | 

And  Squabs.    Tells  how  to  start  in  small 
aud  prow  big.  Describes  largest  pure-bred 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world  and  g-ivesagreat  ^ 
ma-ss  of  useful  information  about  poultry.  " 
Liowestprices  on  fowIs,egs:s.  incubators  and 
brooders.  Mailed  for  4c.  F.Foy.Box  lO.DesHoiaes.lowa 
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Johnson  Pays 
the  Freight 

(East  of  the  Rockies) 

40,  60  or  90 
Days'  Trial 

or  Better 
Hatches  Guaranteed 


5-Year  Guarantee 


I WANT  to  tell  you  about  my  own  8%  profit  and  my  80% 
better  hatches  guaranteed  to  you.  It  will  take  this  whole 
page  to  do  it,  but  I  was  never  much  of  a  hand  to  half  do 
a  job,  whether  making  incubators,   writing  catalogs, 
poultry  lectures,  or  saying  it  in  an  advertisement. 


Other  Incubator  Chaps  may  not  like  my  whole-pagre  advertisements,  and  I  even 
suspicion  that  they  don't  like  my  OLD  TRUSTY  Incubator,  but  you  know  it's  mighty 
hard  to  please  them  and  my  own  customers  at  the  same  time.  Years  agro,  "before  I 
knew  better,"  I  advertised  in  most  everything  from  an  almanac  to  an  encyclopedia 
with  small  advertisements.  Now,  I  prefer  to  use  bigger  space  and  confine  it  to  a  few 
of  the  very  best  publications.  While  the  old  way  was  a  broad-cast,  fine-shot,  expen- 
sive proposition,  I  now  spend  less  money  and  get  better  results.    Now  you  have  it. 

When  I  Made  only  500  Incubators  annually,  I  had  to  make  100%  profit.  As  I  made 
more  and  more  of  them  I  could  get  along  with  less  profit.  Now,  since  I  have  passed 
the  50,000  mark,  I  have  it  down  to  8%  profit.  To  explain  to  you  howl  can  work  on  such 
a  close  margin  as  8% ,  let  me  say  to  you  that  my  incidental  expenses  were  nearly  the 
same  when  I  made  5,000  incubators  annually  as  now,  when  I  make  over  50,000  annually. 

WhenI  Made  5,000  Annually,  I  had  to  have  the  same  number  of  foremen  andunder- 
f  oremen  as  now;  had  to  operate  about  the  same  number  of  steam  boilers,  engines  and 
machines.  My  office  expenses  and  advertising  expenses  were  about  the  same.  My 
insurance  and  other  incidental  expenses  were  also  about  the  same.  If  I  were  selling 
incubators  at  the  same  price  when  I  made  5,000  as  I  do  now,  I  would  have  went  to  the 
wall.  I  had  to  make  a  big  profit  then,  and  did  make  a  big  profit;  but,  today,  I  am 
working  on  a  very  small  profit,  and  yet  I  make  money. 

Making  Over  50,000  Annually.  Clay  Center,  Nebraska,  is  a  small  town;  1,500 
population.  I  own  my  factory  and  all  equipment.  I  have  10  acres  o£  factory  and  office 
grounds  that  cost  me  less  money  than  a  single  lot  in  a  city  would  cost.  I  have  my 
own  electric  light  and  heating  plants;  I  have  no  rents  to  pay  and  my  taxes  are 
moderate;  I  am  not  a  corporation;  I  do  not  have  to  make  dividends  on  watered  stock 
—no  figure-head  officers  on  big  salaries. 

Prom  the  reasons  above  enumerated,  you  can  see  how  I  can  make  the  very  best 
Incubator  at  a  low  price. 


The  heating  system  in  the  OLD  TRUSTY  Incubator  is  made  of  pure  sheet  copper^ 
the  case  is  made  of  the  finest  California  Redwood,  it  is  covered  with  pure  sheet  asbestos 
and  again  covered  with  handsome  sheet  metal;  even  the  legs  are  made  of  angle  heavy 
metal;  not  a  particle  of  wood  exposed,  absolutely  safe  under  all  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  direct-acting,  automatic  heat  governor  (regulator)  on  the  OLD 
TRUSTY  is  my  own  invention  and  my  own  patent.  TThere  are  many  imitations,  but 
they  are  just  imitators.  I  attach,  connect  and  adjust  the  regulator  and  ship  the  incuba- 
tor ready  for  business— each  and  every  incubator  tested  before  shipping. 

I  put  the  OLD  TRUSTY  Incubator  on  the  market  seven  years  ago.  Everyone  of 
them  are  in  good  condition  today.  Not  a  dollar's  expense  for  repairs — they  are  as  good 
as  new.  The  guarantee  was  then  for  5  years.  On  my  1910  Model,  I  am  making  a  10- 
year  guarantee. 

Among  50,000  Customers,  my  1909  metal-covered  incubator  averaged  above  80!?  or 
better  hatches.  For  my  1910  Model,  I  am  guaranteeing  it— it  is  making  good  even  now 
in  the  winter  time.  It  is  simple  and  sensible  in  construction.  When  guaranteeing  re- 
sults, I  do  not  ask  how  much  experience  you  have  had,  because  previous  experience 
is  not  necessary — it  does  the  same  good  work  for  the  novice  or  expert. 

I  have  a  lot  o£  customers  among  the  subscribers  of  this  paper.  The  OLD 
TRUSTY  family  has  150,000  members.  I  want  to  reach  the  200,000  mark  this  year. 
Am  making  prices  to  assure  it.   Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

The  OLD  TRUSTY  Incubator  Catalog.  I  call  it  a  catalog  and  it  is  a  catalog;  but,  i£ 
you^lon't  call  it  a  better  poultry  book  than  others  that  are  called  poultry  books  and  sold 
for  a  price,  I  will  refund  your  postage  and  pay  you  for  your  bother.  Then,  I  have  found 
out  some  things  about  poultry-raising  in  35  years'  experience  that  I  put  into  my  annual 
poultry  lectures  for  my  customers.  I  don't  quit  customers  as  soon  as  I  get  their  money; 
instead,  I  keep  in  touch  with  them,  year  after  year.  If  what  I  have  learned  and  do 
hear  as  I  go  along  will  help  them  any,  they  get  it  through  my  lectures.  Just  send  to 
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The  above 
book  is  free 
to  all  that  are  in 
terested  in  incubators.  If 
you  can  think  of  a  couple  of  names 
and  addresses  of  others  who  might  be 
interested,  please  put  their  names  on  coupon 
I  will  send  them  advertising  matter  and  Book,  Free. 


Tear  This  Out  and  Mail  To  Johnson  Today 


M.  M.  Johnson,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Send  along  your  Old  Trusty  Book  and 
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Perfect  Crop 


The  kernels  of  com  which  you  seed 
this  spring  must  be  perfect,  well  filletl  out, 
with  large  germs  and  high  feed  value. 
They  must  be  uniform  in  size  to  insure 
even  dropping  by  your  planter — just  so 
many  kernels  to  each  hill. 

The  HERO  CORN  GRADER  automaticaliy 
sorts  out  all  poor  kernels  and  separates  the  good 
kernels  according  to  size.    Will  handle  any  size 
and  kind  of  com.    Result  95  per  cent  iserfect. 
SENT  ON  30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

Send  for  free  book  thor- 
oughly covering  the  subject 
of  seed  com  and  fully 
describing  this  wonderful 
Corn  Grader. 

C.  A.  PAULSON 

2845  Colfax  Av.  S. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Try  My  New  rairileid 


2  Hatches 


I'LL  SHIP  IT  for  you  to  try  in  your  < 
home,  two  hatches  free.    Ijust  wantto  prove  I 
to  you  at  my  own  risk  that  the  Fairfield  is  the 
world's  best  hatcher.     That's  what  I  cajl  it.  I 
Thousands  of  my  satisfied  customers  back  me 
up  in  this  strong^  claim.     There  is  no  better  I 
machine  at  any  price.    li's  built  right  and  will  I 
give  you  the  biggest  hatches  and  healthiest:  | 
and  strongest  chicks 

Get  My  A/eiv  Catalog  and  My  I 
Special  Free  Trial  Offer  Now 

THE  FAIRFIELD  is  made  out  of  the  best  I 
California  Redwood  lumber.  It's  patented  | 
heat  system  gives  an  even  uniform  tempera- 
ture, which  means  big  hatches.  The  regula- 
tor works  perfectly.  Big.  roomy  nursery  and  I 
egg  chamber,  double  doors.  I 
Clear  top.  fine  finish.  Write  | 
me  today  without  fail  for  my  I 
new  catalog  and  great  offer.  I 

Sam  Thompson,  Pres.,  \ 
NebraskainciihatorCo^ 

504  Main  St., 


SHIPPED 
FREIGHT 
^  PREPAID 


Fairfield, fMeb, 


At  Last,  the 
Perfect 
Inci 


100  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  5.00 
BOTH.  FREIGHT  PAID  $10.00 

The  Advance  — Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thoxisands 
now  making  money  with  SIO 
outfit,  raising  for  market- 
breeding — selling.  Copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther- 
mometer complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal. 

A!>TAXCE  MFGr.  CO. 
I5os:  y5.  Payton.  Ohio. 


125  Egg  lncuba!@f 
and  Broodar 

If  ordered  tOErether  we 
send   both   for  $10 
Freight  paid  east 


SAVES  Money,  Labor,  Oil. 

Note:  1st — Donble  heating 
system  gives  equal  radiation, 
n  eg^3  without  removing  tray, 
filling  of  oil  tank  for  entire 
hatch.  70  day  trial  gTiarantee.  If  not  as 
•epresent^d  return  and  money  refunded. 
Freight  prepaid.    (t^Write  for  Free  Book. 
THE  RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO..        HaD  St.,  Biair.  Neb. 

SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


and  Almanac  for  1910  has  221  pages  with  many 
colored  pl&tes  of  fowls  true  t-o  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  lot. 
C.  t.  SHOEJIAKER,  Box   725,  Freeport,  III. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated.  150  engravings, 
photos,  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls, gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Only  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  62.  Rheems,  Pa. 


Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
Lowest  Prices 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys.  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world.  Fowls,  Eggs  and  In- 
cubators at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  big  book, 
"Poultry  for  Profit."  Tells  how  to  raise  Poultry 
and  run  Incubators  successfully.  Send  10c  for  postage. 
J.  W.  MILLER  COm  Box  208,  Freeport,  HI. 


AH  nOmiQ  Fine  pure  bred  chickens, 
*tO  DnLCIIO  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  farm.  Send  4  cts. 
for  fine  80-page  16th  Annual  Poultry  Book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  837.  Mankato,  Minn. 


Poultry-Raising 


e/V  DDETCnC  Fine-  pure-bred  Chick- 
w  V#  D  R  C  E 1^  w  CDS.  Ducks.  Geese  aad 
Turkeys.  Send  4  cents  for  descriptive  Catalog. 
W.  A.  WEBER,  Box  941   Mankaio,  Minn. 


Cull,  and  Cull  Again 

THE  breeding  season  is  near,  and  all 
who  expect  to  make  any  improve- 
ment on  their  poultr}-  over  last 
year  must  now  finish  the  culling  of 
the  flock.  But  you  say  you  sorted  them 
over  closely  last  fall.  A  new  weeding- 
out  will  be  just  as  important  now  or  be- 
fore the  eggs  are  saved  for  hatching. 
Some  of  the  birds  which  passed  exam- 
ination before  have  not  made  the  de- 
velopment expected,  and  some  have  lost 
vigor  in  a  way  that  disqualifies  them  for 
breeding.  I  have  found  it  just  about  im- 
possible to  select  fifty,  or  even  twenty- 
five,  birds  in  October  and  find  every  in- 
dividual in  perfect  form  and  health  four 
months  later. 

Use  only  the  fully-developed,  robust 
and  hardy  specimens  for  breeding.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  a  good  flock  will 
degenerate  Jf  careful  culling  does  not 
precede  every  breeding  season. 

Five  years  ago  I  sold  fifteen  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  The  hens  were  well  bred, 
great  layers  and  had  the  vitality.  The 
buyer  laid  plans  to  build  up  from  these 
and  put  his  poultry  on  a  paying  basis. 
The  following  year  I  noted  that  he  had 
a  promising  lot  of  youngsters  on  the  way. 
From  that  time  I  had  not  seen  the  flock, 
until  recently,  when  I  went  there  to  get 
a  cockerel  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
found  on  the  farm  about  one  huiidred 
and  thirty  Reds.  To  my  surprise,  there 
was  not  a  bird  in  the  outfit  that  I  would 
accept  as  a  gift  for  a  breeder.  This  man 
has  completely  ignored  the  rules  of  se- 
lection by  breeding  from  weak,  deformed, 
diseased,  stunted  and  undeveloped  birds 
until  he  was  down  and  out  in  the  hen 
business. 

Twenty  or  twenty-five  well-cared-for 
hens  should  produce  all  the  eggs  for 
hatching  ordinarily  required  on  the  farm, 
and  on  every  farm,  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruar}',  these  breeders  should  be  selected 
and  penned  by  themselves. 

V.  M;  Couch. 

Cheaper  to  Breed  Than  Biiy 

THE  owner  of  a  mixed  'flock  ought  to 
put  as  much  care  into  the  selection  of 
his  breeding-pen  as  the  raiser  of  pure- 
breds  does.  jMany  farmers  and  farmers' 
wives  woiild  like  to  better  their  stock, 
both  for  profit  and  their  own  satisfac- 
tion,- but  they  do  not  want  to  put  money 
in  fancy  birds.  They  can  make  an  as- 
tonishing amount  of  improvement  by 
simply  putting  a  little  time  and  care  into 
the  business  of  selection. 

To  begin  with,  cull  the  flock  carefully. 
Look  at  the  rear  first  for  signs  of  strain- 
ing about  the  vent  and  bagging  down, 
as  with  too  much  fat,  and  reject  all  such 
birds,  as  also  any  that  have  crooked 
breast-bones.  Choose  birds  with  long 
breast-bones  and  deep  breasts,  as  along 
the  keel  is  where  the  best  meat  lies  and 
in  a  general-purpose  flock  provision  must 
be  made  for  this.  Choose  birds  with 
bright,  round,  alert  eyes — the  quick- 
moving  ones,  the  birds  that  are  always 
first  at  the  feed-bucket.  Reject  long-beaked, 
snake-headed  birds,  the  ones  with  dull 
eyes  and  those  that  sit  on  the  roost 
through  the  day.  When  the  flock  has 
been  culled  as  above  suggested,  cull 
again,  choosing  six  to  eight  of  the  best 
birds  of  a  uniform  type  for  a  breeding- 
pen.  Take  the  best  of  the  old  male  birds 
of  the  same  general  type  to  mate  with 
these  and  sell  all  the  other  males. 

A  breeding-pen  necessitates  a  separate 
house  and  run,  but  the  house  may  be  a 
dry-goods  box ;  and  if  a  run  is  out  of 
the  question  for  lack  of  means  to  in- 
close it,  give  the  breeders  and  the  lay- 
ing hens  range  on  alternate  days,  or  for 
a  time  give  the  breeders  only  free  range, 
^^lany  fine  birds  have  lost  their  useful- 
ness as  breeders  because  of  too  close 
confinement. 

If  from  all  the  hens  there  are  but  one 
or  two  from  which  you  care  to  breed, 
furnish  these  with  a  house  and  yard,  and 
put  the  male  with  them  for  a  few  hours 
only  each  day.  If  the  male  is  put  with 
the  hens  early  in  the  morning,  the  prog- 
eny will  be  mostly  males ;  if  he  is  put  in 
in  the  afternoon  or  toward  evening  the 
progeny  will  be  mostly  females.  Also, 
the  mating  of  a  cockerel  with  hens  pro- 
duces pullets  and  of  pullets  with  cock 
birds  produces  cockerels.  Small  breeding- 
pens  give  excellent  opportunities  for  ex- 
periment, and  if  a  note-book  is  kept,  the 
record  of  such  matings  makes  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  reading. 

Whatever  else  is  done,  look  for  vig- 
or and  constitution  in  the  birds.  A  hen 
that  does  not  have  a  good  constitution 
will  never  be  a  good  egg-producer;  a 
male  without  a  good  constitution  will 
never  3reed  egg-producers.    Some  breed- 


ers of  pure-breds  sacrifice  constitution 
to  beaut}'  of  feather,  fancy  lacing — pure 
silvery  white,  rich  deep  buff^,  etc. — ^but  in 
the  long  run  they  lose  by  it. 

O.  F.  Taylor. 

Some  of  our  scientific  friends  are  like- 
ly to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Taylor's  ob- 
servations on  the  determination  of  sex 
in  chicks  according  to  time  of  mating. 
Perhaps  other  poultry-breeders  have 
kept  record  of  this  matter  and  can  give 
us  something  further  on  it.  Editor. 

Stay  With  Your  Winners 

MANY  of  the  poultrymen  and  poultry- 
women  who  showed  stock  at  the 
Mid-West  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show 
held  in  Chicago  in  December  made  it  pay 
to  stay  around  their  coops.  There  were 
others  who  had  a  splendid  showing  and 
won  prizes  who  lost  sales  by  being  con- 
tinually' absent. 

A  Chicago  attorney  who  owns  a  farm 
had  determined  to  invest  liberally  in 
hatchings.  In  one  of  the  aisles  he  saw  a 
fine  exhibit  of  buff  Wyandottes  and  looked 
around  to  find  some  one  who  had  charge 
of  the  stock.  A  friend  happened  to  no- 
tice the  earnest  look  on  the  face  of  the 
stranger  and  hunted  up  the  owner  of  the 
display  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  close 
a  good  contract. 

An  exhibitor  who  won  the  champion- 
ship on  a  fine  white  cock  posted  a  big 
placard  over  his  champion  when  the 
award  was  made  and  then  left  the  en- 
tire exhibit  to  itself.  Hundreds  of  visi- 
tors, many  of  them  prospective  buyers, 
crowded  around  the  coop.  No  one  but 
the  owner  of  competing  fowls  of  the 
same  breed  was  there  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  only  the  breeder  was  fitted  to 
answer.  The  other  man  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  explain  whj-  the  judges 
had  erred  in  making  the  decision.  There 
isn't  a  particle  of  doubt  that  the  owner 
of  that  grand  bird  lost  sale  after  sale  by 
not  being  present  to  take  advantage  of 
the  enthusiasm  that  was  created  by  a 
close  examination  of  the  qualities  that 
had  won  the  prize. 

A  woman  had  a  fine  exhibit — a  cock 
and  five  hens  in  a  big  wire  cage.  About 
the  first  thing  she  did  after  the  show 
opened  was  to  hunt  up  a  chair  and  place 
it  close  to  her  display.  She  left  that 
chair  only  for  her  meals,  and  missed  sev- 
eral of  them,  and  talked  chicken  and  took 
orders  all  the  time.  An  Indiana  man 
was  accompanied  to  the  show  by  his  wife, 
and  they  took  turn  about  at  standing  hy 
their  exhibit  constantly,  save  at  night 
when  the  show  was  closed.  The  time 
they  put  in  paid  big  profits. 

There  is  immense  interest  in  poul- 
try-. The  newspapers  and  magazines, 
the  "boiler-plate"  pages  of  the  country 
papers,  are  filled  with  matter  concern- 
ing chickens.  People  are  moving  from 
cities  to  suburbs  to  get  room  to  raise 
good-sized  flocks.  Scores  of  people  are 
determined  to  make  a  venture  into  the 
business,  even  if  they  do  fetch  up  against 
an  epidemic  of  the  gapes  or  other  dread 
chick  malady.  The  poultry  shows  are 
the  ideal  places  to  turn  that  interest  to 
profit. 

Too  many  poultrymen  forget  that  the 
profit  of  an  exhibit  is  not  all  in  the 
prizes,  or  even  in  the  advertising ;  poul- 
try shows  ought  to  be  poultry  markets. 

J.  L.  Graff. 


Trinidad  hake 

AspheJt 

is  the  greatest  weather- 
resister  known.  It  makes 
roofing  last.  We  use  it  to 
make  Genasco — and  we 
own  the  Lake. 

If  you  want  your  roof 
insured  against  leaks,  dam- 
ages, and  repairs  get 

enasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Mineral  and  smooth  surface. 
Look  for  the  trade-mark.  In- 
sist on  the  roofing-  with  the 
thirty-two-million-dollar  guar- 
antee. Write  for  samples  and 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  pro'ducers  of  . 
asphalt  and  largest  man- 
ufacturers of  ready  rcSof- 
ing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 
San  Francisco  Chicago 


Says; 


eggs  cost  more  each  year. 
I  This  is  true,  yet  thousands 
and  th'^usands  of  city  folk 
keep  poultry  to  produce  the  family 
supply.   The  raising  of  poultry  and 
the  production  of  eggs  increases  each 
year.    The  demand  grovs  faster 
than  the  production.  Result— 

THE  PRICC  GOES  UP 

The  poultry  industry  has  greater  possibilities 
than  ever'before  and.  it's  profitable  on  either 
smaH  or  large  scale.  'Geo.  H.  Lee  has  heen.a  poul- 
try raiser  for  25  years  and  invented  appliances  he 
couldn't  buy.  The  same  mechanical  iivearjs  that 
he  perfected  are  used  by  successful  poultrymen 
everywhere.  Lee's  "Chicken  Talk"  is  a  book 
written  by  him.  Valuable.  Free  copy,  and  1910 
Incubator,  Brooder  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalog 
mailed  postpaid-  Ask  for  it  to-day. 

I  Geo.  K.  Lee  Co.,  1127  Harney  St.,  Omaha.  Neb,  I 


One  Week  More 

You  can  subscribe  to  FARM  AND 
Fireside  for  one  week  more  at 
the  old  low  prices.  Your  order  must 
be  mailed  within  one  week  of  your 
receipt  of  this  paper.  A  picture 
without  cost  if  you  order  at  once. 
See  announcement  on   page  25. 


\  FEED  ^ 
}  GRINDER 

An  honest  mill  sold   Hi  «tn 
honest  way.    Try  it.  "j 

Keep  it  if  satisfied,  if  not.  send, 
it  back  at  my  expense.  No' 
money  down.  I  trust  you.  The- 
fastest  and  best  grinder  made. 
A  few  bushels  of  corn  buys  it. 
It  saves  twice  its  cost  every 
vear.  Get  Diy  free  catalog. 
TTO,  BOX  79,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF 

WELL  DRILLING 

njl  A/^UINPDV  in  America.  We  have 
Iwl Mwrill^E^I^  ¥    been  mak ing  it  f or  o ver 

20  years.  Do  not  buy  until  you  see  our  new  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  No.  i5.  Send  for  it  now.  It  is  FREE. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 


■■o  a«iw  YouJv       3u  dTig^Ma.-  .ii 


Write  for  Grand  Free  Catalog  of  5000  Buildmg  Material  Bargains 

Send  today  for  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog  of  all  material  needed  to 
build,  remodel  or  repair  houses,  barns  and  all  classes  of  buildings.  Over 
5,000  items  in  building  material  described,  illustrated  and  offered  at  half 
the  price  charged  by  your  local  dealers.    Everything  in  the  latest  styles, 

Front  Door,  $4.50  approved  by  best  architects.    Made  in  America's  Model   — 

~   Millwork  Plant,  the  largest  in  the  world. 


Doors,  Windows,  MouJdings,  Stairs,  Porches, 
Etc.,  Direct  to  You  at  HALF  Regular  Prices! 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Gufu-anteed! 

We  do  a  business  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Our 
enormous  reserve  stock  insures  prompt  shipment,no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  order.  We  sell  for  cash  and  guarantee 
to  refund  money  if  material  is  not  found  absolutely  satis- 
factory.   Send  list  of  material  needed,  for  FREE  ESTI- 
MATE. Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  full  information  today. 

Gordon- Vim  Tine  Co.,    1886  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Izu 


Flan  Book 

FREE 

44  Oomplete  Plans 
for  beautiful,  prac- 
tical houses,  cot- 
tages, bungalows, 
etc.  Send  10c  for 
postage  Emailing. 


ArtWiodow,S3.75      Oak  Beamed  Ceiling,  13c  per  ft.       Oak  Flooring.  100  lineal  feet,  80c       Mantel,  $24.75 
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Farm  Notes 


Trapping  the  Mink 

SINCE  the  time  of  Daniel  Boone  and 
before,  there  has  been  a  fascination 
about  trapping.  Every  boy  wants 
to  learn  the  art  of  snaring  game  even  if 
it  is  no  more  than  to  catch  a  bird  or 
rabbit.  The  mink  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  fur-bearing  animal  that  is  still 
common.  The  furs  are  bringing  from 
two  to  five  dollars  each,  and  half  a  dozen 
mink  would  keep  a  boy  in  spending- 
money  for  quite  a  while.  Then  again  it 
is  devoutl}?  execrated  by  the  farmer  and 
poultry-raiser  owing  to  its  habit  of  visit- 
ing the  hen-roost,  where  it  plays  havoc. 
Taken  all  together  it  is  very  desirable  to 
make  a  good  catch  of  mink  in  winter. 

The  mink  is  found  throughout  the  West 
and  middle  West  as  well  as  far  north 
along  woodland  streams,  and  may  also 
be  found  on  the  prairie,  especially  in 
sandy  soil.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  birds,  rab- 
bits and  domestic  fowls.  It  seems  almost 
incredible,  but  a  mink  can  easily  wind  a 
rabbit  and  catch  it  when  there  is  snow 
on  the  ground.  All  this  suggests  the 
kind  of  bait  to  use,  and  I  have  found 
bird  bait  excellent.    Holes  in  the  bank  of 


The  Fur  Trader  in  His  Lair 

Behind  him  are  some  of  the  tapering  stretching- 
boards — described  below 

the  creek  and  hollow  logs  are  the  places 
to  set  the  trap.  Along  rocky  bluffs  where 
there  are  cavities  large  enough  for  a 
mink  to  squeeze  through,  you  will  find 
him  poking  his  nose  in  search  of  game. 
A  very  good  plan  is  to  dig  a  hole  back 
in  the  bank,  say  two  feet,  and  three  inches 
in  diameter,  set  the  trap  at  the  opening 
and  cover  with  chicken  or  bird  feathers, 
putting  the  bait  back  in  the  hole  so  the 
mink  will  have  to  pass  over  the  trap  be- 
fore reaching  it.  Cavities  around  the 
root  of  trees  are  good  places  for  the 
trap  with  fresh  feathers  for  cover  when 
possible.  Any  hollow  log  near  or  across 
a  stream  is  a  fine  place  to  set,  and  if  you 
do  not  get  the  mink  perhaps  it  will  be  a 
'coon.  As  a  "medicine"  bait  nothing  is 
better  than  four  parts  each  of  honey  and 
sweet-oil  and  one  part  of  oil  of  anise. 
Another  bait  likewise  good  for  'coons  is 
fish-oil  made  by  the  decomposition  pro- 
cess. Cut  up  pieces  of  fish  or  eel  into  a 
bottle  which  should  be  left  in  the  sun- 
shine loosely  corked  for  two  weeks,  when 
the  oil  should  be  strained  off.  This  has 
a  rank  odor  and  will  attract  the  animals 
for  a  great  distance. 

Along  the  bank  of  a  pond  will  be  found 
good  places  to  set  in  the  water.  If  pos- 
sible select  a  place  where  there  is  a  stump 
or  log  a  few  feet  from  the  bank,  and 
drive  a  stake  near  it  to  fasten  the  chain 
to,  having  cha-in  under  water.  Set  the 
trap  in  about  three  inches  of  water,  then 
put  some  of  the  "medicine"  on  the  log 
so  that  the  animal  will  have  to  pass  over 
the  trap. 

Never  use  the  bare  hands  to  set,  make 
as  few  tracks  as  possible  and,  when  you 
can,  throw  water  over  them  when  leav- 
ing. When  you  find  a  mink-den,  well- 
concealed  traps  will  usually  get  him 
when  he  comes  out.  I  like  the  web  steel 
trap  which  prevents  the  animals  from 
amputating  its  own  leg  and  escaping. 

Mink-skins  should  be  taken  off  whole 
by  slitting  the  hind  legs  from  foot  to  foot 
and  drawing  the  skin  off  over  the  body. 
For  stretching  use  a  board  slightly  wider 
at  one  end  than  the  other ;  pull  the  skin 
over  the  board,  flesh  side  out,  till  it  is 
tight,  then  dry  in  the  shade  in  open  air. 

H.  F.  Grin  STEAD. 

Renewing  Old  Pastures 

PASTURES  of  years'  standing  become 
mossy  and  foul,  different  persistent 
weeds  and  joint-rooted  grasses  creep  in 
and  before  one  is  aware  of  it  his  pastures 
are  giving  only  one  fourth  to  one  half 
the  amount  of  grags  they  should. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  are  determined 
to  renew  their  pastures,  and  we  are  anx- 
ious to  see  the  results  as  we  have  some 
pasture  ourselves  which  needs  renewing. 


Some  of  the  pastures  in  question  are 
quite  rolling,  so  much  so  that  it  is  nat- 
urally risky  to  plow  them ;  however, 
their  owners  believe  with  a  short  rotation 
the  grass-roots  will  hold  sufficiently  to 
prevent  washing,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  so  myself.  Ground  that  is  well 
supplied  with  humus  usually  will  not 
wash  badly. 

All  seem  to  agree  that  February  or 
March  breaking  is  best.  Some  will  sow 
to  oats,  timothy  and  clover,  and  cut  the 
oats,  others  will  hog  or  pasture  the  oats ; 
while  still  others  are  going  to  plant  to 
corn,  apply  a  complete  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  per 
acre,  sow  to  wheat  with  another  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  acre,  then  seed  to  clover 
and  timothy,  adding  some  blue  grass, 
probably  cut  a  hay  crop,  then  pasture 
moderately  and  get  back  to  the  regen- 
erated pasture. 

The  commercial  fertilizers  should  be 
a  great  help,  the  crops  should  well  pay 
for  fertilizer,  labor  and  all  other  expense, 
and  the  pasture  should  be  in  much  better 
shape.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  barring 
washing,  the  results  will  be  fully  satis- 
factory. Omer  R.  Abraham. 

Destroying  Skunk  Odor 

During  these  winter  days  there  is  much 
trapping,  especially  with  the  price  of 
skins  where  it  is  now.  No  doubt  many 
skunks  will  be  caught,  and  he  who  han- 
dles them  will  certainly  be  perfumed 
abundantly.  Here  is  a  method  I  have 
heard  recommended  for  removing  this 
odor  from  the  clothing  without  burying 
it.  One  mother  says  her  boys  trap 
skunks  continuously  and  go  .  to  school 
every  day  without  the  scent  upon  their 
clothes.  She  says,  "Make  a  little  fire 
with  hemlock,  enough  to  make  a  good 
smoke.  Stand  over  this  to  smoke  the 
odor  out  of  the  clothing.  Afterward  put 
a  few  drops  of  birch-oil  on  the  clothes." 

W.  D.  Neale. 

The  Norway  Poplar 

MUCH  interest  centers  at  present  around 
the  introduction  of  one  of  the  im- 
proved cottonwoods,  which  is  known  as 
Norway  poplar.  This  is  a  rapid-growing 
tree  that  makes  fairly  good  box  lumber.  It 
has  only  recently  been  put  on  the  market, 
but  there  are  groves  of  it  in  the  North- 
west ten  and  fifteen  years  old.  It  seems 
to  be  freer  from  leaf  rust  than  our  or- 
dinary Cottonwood  and  of  more  rapid 
growth.  It  is  also  free  from  the  cotton 
so  common  in  cottonwood  groves.  This, 
like  the  Carolina  poplar,  is  a  form  of  the 
cottonwood  that  has  been  returned  to  us 
from  Europe.  Samuel  B.  Green. 
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Made  of  Hard, 
Stiff  Wire,  of 
Honest  Quality 


Heavy  Fence  Means 
Long  Life 

Put  the  fence  you  buy  on  the 
scales.    Any  American  Fence 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  do  this 
for  you  because  he  is  proud  of 
the  amount  of  steel  he  can  give  for  the  money. 
American  Fence  is  a  heavy  fence.    The  gauge  of  the 
wire  is  larger.    Compare  with  any  other  fence.    The  eye 
is  easily  deceived  on  the  size  of  the  wire,  so  put  the  roll  on 
the  scales  and  weigh  it.    This  test  will  convince  you  that  the  fence 
you  thought  was  cheap  is  most  expensive  when  pounds  of  steel  are 
considered.    Weight  in  fence  means  strength  and  durability,  and 
our  years  of  experience  have  taught  us  that  the  heavier  the  fence 
the  better.    No  argument  for  light  fences  can  dispute  this. 
American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It  is  made  of  a  quality 
of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  wire  in  the  world.     Galvanized  by 
latest  improved  processes,  the  best  that  the  skill  and  experience 
of  years  has  taught.     Built  on  the  elastic  hinged-joint  (pat- 
ented)principle,  which  effectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright 
wires  from  breaking  under  hard  usage. 

F.  BAACKES.  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 


Chicago 


New  York 


Denver 


San  Francuco 


NOTE.— Dealers  every  where.  See  the  one  in  your  town  and  have  him  show 
you  the  different  designs  and  give  prices.   Also  get  from  him  booklet 
entitled  "HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST," 
tarnished  free  for  the  asking. 


ANY  FARMER  CAN  BUILD 
WITH  CONCRETE 

Concrete  construction  is  simple  and  easy 
to  do  successfully.  Any  farmer — with  his 
hired  man — can  build  a  poultry-house,  or  a 
flight  of  cellar-stairs,  or  a  house  foundation, 
or  any  other  farm  structure.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  you  can  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  your  farm  property  by  putting  in  concrete 
improvements. 


^  Portland  Cement 

M^esThe  Best 


MOUSE  FOUNOATJ 


Of  COHCR£TE 


The  above  illustrations  are  taken  from  our  Cement 
Book  "Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home 
and  on  the  Farm."   We  mail  it  Free. 


When  buying  cement  don 't  fail  to  specify  ATLAS . 
You  expect  your  concrete  structure  to  last;  but  you 
must  remember  that  the  strength  of  your  building 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  cement  you  use.  A 
concrete  structure  built  with  ATLAS  will  stay  as 
long  as  the  land  stays. 

There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  cement  manu- 
factured, the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same 
for  everybody.  ATLAS  Cement  is  made  of  genuine 
Portland  Cement  Rock  and  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

The  U.  S.  Government  bought  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  may  buy 
only  one  bag,  but  you  get  the  same  quality  of 
cement  the  Government  gets. 

Send  for  our  Free  Cement  Book 

"Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm." 

It  is  full  of  directions,  illustrations  and  specifications  that  will 
aid  you  in  building-  large  or  small  concrete  structures.  Write 
for  it  today.   It  contains  168  pages  and  over  ISO  illustrations. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS,  the  Standard  Am- 
erican Brand.    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  122  30  Broad  St.  New  York 

Daily  output  over  SO,  000  Barrel*—  the  largest  in  the  world 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1 910 


AUTO  BARGAINS! 


700  High  Grade  Used  Cars  on  Sale — They  Are 
Better  Than  Cheap  New  Cars  and  Cost  Less. 

Made  of  sound  material  they 
are  built  to  last;  the\'  are  better, 
as  is  invariably  proven,  after  a 
year's  running  than  when  new; 
besides,  after  being  "worked  in"  there  is  no 
chance  of  trouble  from  faulty  design.  When 
you  hear  of  a  car  lasting  from  six  to  ten  years 
you  will  find  that  it  is  a  high  grade  make  so 
referred  to. 


 1  With  no  interest  in  pushing  any 

l5aifes''we  particular  make  we  offer  you  the 
Offer  advantage  of  being  able  to  se- 
KB^^an^w  lect  from  all  the  reliable  makes 
with  the  assurance  that  we  do  not  deal  in  anj' 
but  cars  of  known  quality  and  worth,  such  as 
the  Pierce-Arrow,  Stevens  Duryea,  Packard, 
Peerless,  Rambler,  Stearns,  Lozier,  Mitchell, 
Locomobile,  White  Steamer,  Oldsmobiles  and 
dozens  of  other  high  grade  makes  too  numerous 
to  detail  in  limited  space  here,  but  which  are 
specified  in  our  Bulletin  (free  on  request). 

 1  We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  the 

^eiT  at  sii*i?"   world  in  new  and  second  hand 
Low  Price.*      automobiles,    and  constantly 
■HHB^^um^  keep  in  touch  with  enthusiastic 


owners  who  get  the  advance  models,  which 
makes  them  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  present 
cars  with  the  least  possible  delay.  This  is 
where  our  prompt  deal  and  spot  cash  methods 
enables  us  to  buy  cars  at  figures  so  low  that  we 
can  afford  to  sell  cheaper  than  any  dealer  we 
have  ever  encountered.  Besides,  buying  and 
selling  in  such  enormous  quantities  we  do  not 
have  to  hold  out  for  large  profits  on  individual 
sales,  preferring  to  rely  for  our  remuneration 
on  the  volume  of  business. 

 1  While  in  the  large  cities  we  sell 

PuSture  mostly  touring  cars,  roadsters 
and  Business  and  cars  used  in  the  pursuits  of 
^■■■■■H^v'  pleasure,  we  have  come  to  real- 
ize the  other  field  for  the  use  of  the  motor  car 
— that  of  light  transportation,  and  are  prepared 
to  fill  any  requirement  in  that  direction,  so  if 
you  want  a  car  for  business  or  combination 
write  us  your  wishes  and  let  us  advise  with  you. 

 1  Our  Bulletin  (free  on  request) 

We  Are  Sure    contains  a  large  list,  with  de- 

to  Have  the  .   ^.  j**      ■  r 

CarTouWaiit  scriptions  and  prices  of  very 
^^^^^■^Mv'  many  well  known  makes  comprising; 


Runabouts  and  Roadsters, 

all  sizes  and  makes  .  .  $100  to  $1,200 
Small  Touring  Cars  .  .  .  250  to  1,150 
Large  Touring  Cars  ...   500  to  3,000 

Everj'  car  we  sell  leaves  us  onlj-  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  in  our  own  shops,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 

1ia(arani*ac  Dun's  or  Bradstreet3,  New  York  City,  or 
neieieilLe!)  Bank  Eeferences  any  City. 

TIMES  SQUARE 
AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

KANSAS  cm,  1701-1703  Main  SIreel 
ST.  LOUIS.  Cor  Pine  and  lOtti  It.      NEW  TOOK,  21S.2I7  West  48tli  SI 
CHICAGO.  1332-1334  Michigan  Ave.     PHILADELPHIA,  238-240  N.  Broad  SI. 


MAKE  BIG  PJSy^ 

raiLLIHG  WATER  WEUS 

You  can  get  $i.oo  to  $3.00  per  foot. 
KEYSTONE  drills  40  to  100  feet  6-inch 
hole  in  10  hours.  All  running  expense 
and  wages  two  men  less  than  $10.00  a 
day.  Sold  on  easy  payments.  Rig  pays 
for  itself  in  three  months  and  good  profit 
besides.  Simple,  self  moving,  labor  saving. 
Engine  does  all  the  work.  Not  cheapest, 
but  best,  safest  and  speediest.  Good  for 
20  years.  Runs  all  year  round.  Every- 
body uses  water  and  drilled  well  is  only 
source  of  safe,  sure 
and  sanitary  supply. 
FiBe  Well  Drillns'  lisMgi  Book 


Keystone  Well 

Supply  Co. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


The  Mill  That  Lasts. 

You  spend  more  for  repairs  on  a  "cheap"' 
mill  than  for  the  mill  itself.    Our  Buhr  Sti^.ne 
Mill  is  not  expensive,  and  lasts  a  lifetime  with- 
out repairs  or  breakdowns.    Genuine  old  fash- 
ioned mill  stones,  not  iron  grinders.  Easily 
kept  good  as  Dew.  Grinds  smooth  nour- 
j  ishing  stock  feed,  also  the  best  corn- 
meal  and  table  flours.    Requires  little 
power  and  no  experience.  Profitable 
trade   from   neighbors.  Fully 
'  guaranteed . 

Write  for  "Book  on  Mills." 


Nordyke  &  MarmoD  Co.     (Cslab.  1851) 

1210  Kentucky  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
America's  Leading  Flour  Hill  Builders. 


WE  ARE  READY  TO  PAY  YOU 
a  monthly  salary  proportionate  to  ser- 
vices rendered  just  as  we  are  paying 
hundreds  of  others  who  are  helping  us  build 
up  and  take  care  of  our  growing  business. 
If  already  employed  you  can  turn  your  spare 
time  into  money.  Address  Manager  of 
Agents,  The  Crowell  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Send  for  Rootlet 
Horse  TronbleJ- 


l>EATH    TO  HEAVES 

neWIOn  S  Distemper  Cure 
Guaranteed  or  31oner  Back. 
$1.00  per  can,  at  dealers,  or 
Express  Paid.  18  Vrs>  Sale. 
THE  SEWTON  EEJIEDY  CO. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Dangerous  Optimism 

IN  March,  1907,  the  writer  sent  an  ar- 
ticle to  a  leading  farm  paper,  in 
which  we  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  in  his  ad- 
vance reports  of  averages  and  totals 
of  crops  grown  overestimated  them,  and 
in  so  doing  kept  actual  conditions  hidden 
from  the  people.  The  manuscript  was 
returned,  marked  "too  pessimistic." 

The  season  of  1907  verified  all  our 
claims  and  in  1908  we  again  called  atten- 
tion to  this  condition  and  restated  our 
belief  that  a  still  greater  shortage  would 
occur  in  1908.  That  year  brought  another 
shrinkage — although  the  department  had 
sent  out  predictions  of  "bumper"  crops 
— "great  prosperity,"  etc.,  for  the  farmer. 

Last  April  we  stated  in  another  paper 
"that  from  present  indications  we  feared 
a  similar  shortage  this  year."  Now  for 
the  outcome. 

All  through  the  suminer  great  claims 
were  made  for  increased  acreage  and  im- 
mense crops,  harvested  and  to  be  har- 
vested. In  the  Dakotas  and  Canadian 
provinces  they  had  the  wheat  and  oats 
measured  out  in  the  granaries  before  the 
seed  that  were  to  produce  the  crop  was 
sown — and  even  in  November  we  read 
"Our  corn  crop  greatest  in  history,  over 
two  and  three   fourths  billion  bushels." 

Now  comes  the  statement  that  our  av- 
erage is  25.5  bushels,  against  26.2  bushels 
last  year  and  a  general  average  of  25.3 
for  ten  years.  Also  that  our  crop  will 
fall  twenty  million  bushels  below  last 
year's,  even  with  the  increased  acreage. 
It  is  about  time  for  the  department  to 
introduce  some  conservatism  into  its 
prophecies. 

What  we  especially  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  is  the  average :  25.5  bushels  per 
acre.  Such  an  average  is  less  than  half 
an  ordinary  ear  of  corn  to  each  hill  (not 
stalk)  on  an  acre.  An  average  of  one 
good  ear  to  the  hill  would  give  a  yield 
of  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Price  of  land,  hired  help,  machinery, 
taxes  and  interest  will  drive  the  farmer 
to  the  wall,  with  such  yields.  Corn  to 
yield  more  than  twenty-five  bushels  can 
be  grown  on  any  soil  fit  to  grow  white 
beans  if  cared  for.  The  secretary  don't 
need  to  employ  expert  scientists  to  know 
what  the  trouble  is. 

Commercial  farming — continuous  crop- 
ping to  corn  and  wheat — is  what  is  ruin- 
ing our  soils  and  impoverishing  our 
people.  The  cessation  of  stock-raising,  the 
lack  of  clovers,  the  closing  up  of  small 
farms  and  concentrating  them  into 
"feudal  estates,"  to  be  drained  of  their 
fertility  by  short-sighted  landlords,  are 
factors  to  ruin  any  land. 

So  much  for  land  robbery  and  25.5  per 
acre.  Now  for  the  harm  done  by  the 
overestimating  of  our  crops.  The  farm- 
er is  a  peculiar  business  man.  In  some 
things  he  reasons  on  profit  and  loss.  In 
others  he  does  not. 

If  he  buys  machinery  he  buys  on  time, 
notes  due  "after  harvest."  Well,  about 
harvest-time  we  hear  "tremendous"  crops 
— "cheap  living  for  the  poor."  Mr. 
Farmer  gets  scared — his  notes  trouble 
him — he  sells  his  wheat  at  seventy  or 
eighty  cents  as  they  did  last  harvest  here, 
and  now  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is 
selling  the  same  wheat  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  and  up.  To  whom? 
The  laboring  people — the  poor  and  needy 
— and  even  to  the  farmer  himself,  be- 
cause he  unwisely  sells  his  wheat  and 
buys  his  flour. 

Let  the  government  predictions  be 
based  on  actualities  so  that  wise  means 
may  be  taken  to  prevent  trouble.  If 
government.  Grange  and  farmers'  or- 
ganizations would  cooperate  in  this  work 
Patten  could  not  make  his  millions  off 
the  masses.  J.  H.  H.^lYNES. 

Balancing  Your  Soil  Rations 

[continued    from    P.\GE  6] 

the  successful  farmer  of  the  future  must 
have  a  first-class  knowledge  of  fertiliz- 
ing principles  if  he  is  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession,  for  there  are  few  farms 
in  the  country  where  crop  yields  could 
not  be  largely  increased  by  more  intelli- 
gent use  of  chemical  plant-foods. 

A  smooth,  tight  barn  floor  is  the  first 
requisite.  A  pair  of  platform  scales  will 
be  required  to  weigh  out  the  materials. 
A  hand  screen  will  also  be  needed  if  the 
materials  are  lumpy ;  the  kind  masons 
use  is  very  handy  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  materials  are  very  lumpy  a  grinding- 
mill  or  old  corn-sheller  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  lumps.  Weigh  out  the  most 
bulky  ingredient  first,  which  is  usually 
the  acid  rock,  screen  it  if  necessary  and 
crush  all  lumps  and  spread  it  level  on 
the  floor.    Then  weigh  and  spread  the 


others  on  top,  one  at  a  time,  and  mix 
thoroughly  with  hoes  and  shovels.  The 
first  shoveling  should  be  done  very  care- 
fully and  the  layers  should  all  be  cut 
down  evenly.  Two  or  three  mixings  are 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  results.  If 
the  dust  is  too  severe  the  pile  may  be 
dampened  with  a  sprinkler  and  the  man 
who  is  mixing  can  wear  goggles  and  a 
damp  cloth  about  the  mouth  and  nose. 
If  the  goods  are  not  to  be  used  at  once 
they  should  be  bagged  and  marked  so 
that  you  will  know  which  is  which,  for 
it  will  be  necessary  to  mix  quite  a  num- 
ber of  formulas  if  various  crops  are  be- 
ing fertilized. 

Fertilizing  to  Suit  the  Crop 

We  must  determine  what  the  soil 
needs  by  actual  field  tests  and  every  man 
who  uses  fertilizers  should  make  a  num- 
ber of  mixtures  and  test  them  on  ad- 
joining plats.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
general  principles  that  will  guide  us  on 
any  soil,  for  some  crops.  For  instance, 
we  know  that  such  scavenger  crops  as 
corn  will  thrive  on  slowly  available  fer- 
tilizers, if  enough  nitrogen  is  available 
to  start  them,  as  they  make  their  most 
vigorous  growth  later  in  the  season,  and 
decay  and  other  changes  have  time  to 
make  the  plant- food  available.  The 
grasses  also  thrive  on  slowly  available 
chemicals. 

The  legumes  are  great  consumers  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  as  they 
have  the  power  of  appropriating  their 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  it  is  economy  in 
fertilizing  these  crops  to  cut  down  the 
nitrogen  in  the  formula  to  a  small 
amount.  A  "1-6-9"  mixture  should  give 
excellent  results. 

Potatoes  and  other  root  crops  require 
quickly  available  plant-foods  in  liberal 
quantities.  They  need  nearly  complete 
fertilizers,  and  the  elements  should  be 
present  in  relatively  greater  amounts 
than  are  required  by  the  crops.  That 
surplus  need  not  be  wasted  if  a  crop  of 
wheat  is  sowed  immediately  after  the 
root  crop  is  harvested.  Nitrogen  is  im- 
portant in  potato-growing  and  truck- 
farming. 

Fruit-trees  do  best  when  fertilized 
with  ^  slowly  acting  chemicals,  as  the 
readily  available  ingredients  are  often 
lost  by  washing  before  the  trees  are  able 
to  take  in  the  nourishment.  All  fruit- 
trees  are  great  consumers  of  potash,  and 
an  excellent  mixture  for  trees  and  small 
fruit  is  one  and  one  half  parts  of  ground 
bone  to  one  of  muriate  of  potash.  Small 
fruits  that  make  their  growth  more 
rapidly  and  earlier  in  the  season  should 
have  heavier  applications,  but  care 
should  be  exercised  about  using,  and 
losing,  too  much  readily  available  nitro- 
gen. 

Corn  should  be  fertilized  heavily  and 
potatoes  are  another  crop  where  it  will 
pay  to  use  liberal  quantities  of  high 
grade,  but  for  small  grains  I  have  sel- 
dom found  it  profitable  to  use  very  heavy 
applications. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  try  mixing  your 
own  fertilizers,  for  there  are  no  trade 
secrets  you  cannot  duplicate  if  you  take 
the  time  to  study  and  post  yourself. 
Above  all  do  not  send  good  money  to 
any  man  that  advertises  a  particular 
sure-winning  formula  that  he  will  sell 
you  for  a  few  dollars.  Put  him  down 
as  a  fake  and  study  your  experiment  sta- 
tion bulletins  or,  better  still,  seek  advice 
from  the  men  who  are  conducting  the 
stations  for  your  benefit.  Remember, 
however,  that  no  man  that  can  give  you 
long-distance  advice  concerning  your 
soil  and  its  needs  in  anything  other  than 
general  terms,  and  make  good  every 
time.  Only  study  and  experiment  on 
your  own  part  will  tell  you  what  your 
particular  soil  needs.  Be  assured  the 
time  it  takes  will  be  well  spent. 


SOLID-BREECH.  HAMMERLESS 
REPEATING  GUNS  =t1 

THE   Remington  is  the 
oldest  arms  company  in 
America,  yet  to-day  Rem- 
ington guns  embody  the 
youngest,  most  up-to- 
date  and  modern  ideas 
of  any  in  the  world. 
The  Remington 
Solid  Breech 
H  ammerless 
Idea  does 
awray  with 
protrud- 
ing ham- 
mer and-insures 
absolute  safety. 
The  New  Remington  .22  Repeater 

Put  on  the  market  Oct.  1,  1909.    Don't  buy 
a  .22  till  you  see  it.    Shoots  .22  short,  long 
and  long  rifle  cartridges. 
The  Remington  Pump  Gun, 

Bottom  ejection- — 6  shots. 
The  Remington  Autoloading  Gun, 

Loads  itself — 5  shots. 
The  Remington  Autoloading  Rifle, 

Loads  itself — 5  shots. 
Get  the  modern  gun  of  to-day — a  Remington. 
Send  for  complete  catalogue. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY 
llion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  315  Broadway,  New  York  City 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  Ball,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf.  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  light*  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves, 
and  make  tbem  up  when  so  ordered. 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  catalog, 
with  prices,  ahipping  tags  and  instruc- 
tions. We  are  the  largest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  domestic 
animal  skins  in  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what- 
ever. Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  togeth  er  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  gloves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y« 


SHIP  r-|  I  o  C 
YOUR  n  LJ  Fl  ^ 

-  McMillan  Fur  &  WoolK 

EXPORTERS  •  ND  IMPORTERS       ;  . 

200-212    First  Avenue  North 
MINJNKAI'OHS,  MINN.. 


OR 

119-121  North  Main  Street 

ST.  LOUIS.  M0.>  


WRITE   EITHER   HOUSE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDES 

Send  them  to  us  and  have  a  robe,  coat,  cap  or 
anything  else  desired,  made  to  order.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  pay  the  freight 
on  hides  to  be  made  into  robes  and  coats. 
Tanning  warranted  moth-proof  and  not  to 
harden.  Write  for  full  particulars — it  means 
money  to  you. 

JOHN  FIGVED  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
2942  Forest  Home  Ave.        Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WE  SELL 


WE  BUY 


GUNS  AND  TRAPS       ■      FURS  AND  HIDES 
AT  LOW  PRICES        |     PAY  HIGH  PRICES 

Send  for  catalog  No.  27.  NORTHWESTEKS 
HIDE  FCR  COMPACT.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Mount  Beautiful  Birds 

We  can  teach  ycu  by  mail  to  mount  and  stuff 
Birds,  Animals,  Game  Heads,  Fishes, 
Tan  Skins,  etc.  Just  what  every  sportsman  and 
hunter  needs.  Quickly,  easily  learned  by  men, 
oinen  and  boys.  Cost  very  low.  Success  guar- 
at]  teed,  big  profits.  Free — New  Catalog  and  Ta.-^i- 
rteriny  Magazine.  Write  today.  PIfarlhweslern 
Schocl  of  Taiidermy.  3531  Elwood  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WEIL  BR03  &  C0  .  FORT  WAYNE.  IND.= 


AMERICA'S  GREATEST  RAW-FUR  HOUSE.    Established  FORTY  YEARS. 

Exjwrtera  direct  to  all  the  great  Fur  Markets  ol  the  world.     Have  you  a  copy  oi  the  1910  Edition,  our 


FREE  TRAPPERS  GUIDE 


If  not.  send  for  It  Immediately.     We  want  it  in  the  hands  of  every 
Hunter,  Trapper  and  Fur  Shipper  in  America.     Our  FREE  PRICE- 
LIST.     It  t^3  the  story  of  the  growth  of  our  great  business.     Get  it 
before  you  ship  another  skin.     Located  in  the  center  of  the  Fur  In-  \ 
dustry,  yet  not  in  a  large  city,  our  shippers  need  not  help  pay  the 
heavy  ejcpenses  other  Houses  have.    Our  World's  Newest  Medic:U  Dis- 
covery BAITS,  for  all  animals.  Ask  for  FREE  PRICE-LIST  describing 
them.    Get  ACQUAINTED  WITH  US.     Send  us  your  address.    Do  it 
today.    Ask  for  FREE  "GUIDE,"  PRICE-LIST  N.    Tags.  Blanks. 
Mr.  A.  Weil     Envelopes.    AU  promptly  mailed  without  any  obligation  on  your  part. 
Your  Furs  always  held  separate.    You  will  make  money  shipping  to  us.    Send  a  trial  sh 
AMERICA'S  GREATEST  RAW-FUR  HOUSE. 


Mr.  1. 

ipment 


Weil 

and  see. 


myiiROS:*  CO.  CAPfTAL  * 500. 000.  RAID.  Ft  WAlTNE.mi 


Wise 
Trappers 
Ship  Their 


FU 


to  us  because  we  treat 

them  right.   Do  likewise,  send 
for  price  list  and  ship  to 
M.  F.  PFAELZER  &  CO.. 

6  E.  lath  St.    (Desk  2).    New  York 
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A  Wonderful  Business 


We  have  told  in  a  book — which  we  ask  you  to  send  for— one  of  the  greatest 
business  stories  ever  told.  A  story  of  how  John  N.  Willys  stepped  in  two  years  to 
the  topmost  place  in  motordom.  Of  how  Overland  automobiles  rose  in  24  months 
to  this  year's  sale  of  $24,000,000.  How  a  factory  has  grown  like  magic  to  a  pay 
roll  of  4,000  men — to  a  daily  output  of  30  carloads  of  automobiles.  And  how  a  large 
part  of  the  demand  of  the  country  has  been  centered  around  one  remarkable  car. 


The  Discovery 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  story — just 
enough  to  make  you  want  it  all. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  John  N.  Willys 
was  a  dealer  in  automobiles.  There 
came  to  him  one  day  a  remarkable  car — 
evidently  the  creation  of  a  mechanical 
genius.  The  simplest,  sturdiest,  smooth- 
est-running car  that  anyone  around  there 
had  seen. 

The  name  of  the  car  was  the  Overlahd. 
And  the  price — then,  $1,250 — was  as 
amazing  as  the  car  itself. 

The  sale  of  this  car  spread  like  wild- 
fire. Each  car  sold  brought  a  call  for 
twenty  others  like  it.  Old  and  new 
motor  car  owners  came  by  the  score  to 
deposit  advance  money  —  attracted  by 
the  Overland's  matchless  simplicity. 

But  the  cars  did  not  come.  And  when 
Mr.  Willys  went  to  the  makers  he  found 
them  on  the  verge  of  receivership. 

The  genius  which  had  created  this 
marvelous  car  could  not  finance  the  mak- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  1907  panic. 

The  New  Start 

Mr.  Willys  in  some  way  met  the  over- 
due pay  roll — took  over  the  plant — and 
contrived  to  fill  his  customers'  orders. 

Then  the  cry  came  for  more  cars  from 
every  place  where  an  Overland  had  been 
sold.  As  the  new  cars  went  out  the  de- 
mand became  overwhelming.  The  fac- 
tory capacity  was  outgrown  in  short 
order.    Then  tents  were  erected. 

Another  factory  was  acquired,  then 
another;  but  the  demand  soon  outgrew 
all  three. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year  these  fac- 
tories sent  out  4,075  Overland  cars.  Yet 
the  demand  was  not  half  supplied. 


Dealers  fairly  fought  for  preference. 
Buyers  paid  premiums.  None  could  be 
content  with  a  lesser  car  when  he  once 
saw  the  Overland. 

All  this  without  advertising.  About 
the  only  advertising  the  car  ever  had 
was  what  users  told  others. 

The  Pope-Toledo  Plant 

Mr.  Willys'  next  step  was  to  buy  the 
Pope-Toledo  factory — one  of  the  great- 
est automobile  plants  in  the  country. 
This  gave  him  four  well-equipped  fac- 
tories— just  i6  months  from  his  start. 

But  the  Toledo  plant  wasn't  sufificient. 
So  he  gave  his  builders  just  40  days  to 
complete  an  addition  larger  than  the 
original  factory. 

Then  he  equipped  these  buildings  with 
the  most  modern  machinery — with  every 
conceivable  help  and  convenience — so 
that  cars  could  be  built  here  for  less 
than  anywhere  else. 

Now  4,000  men  work  on  Overland 
cars.  The  output  is  valued  at  $140,000 
per  day.  The  contracts  from  dealers  for 
this  season's  delivery  call  for  20,000  cars. 

Now  this  man  has  acquired  23  acres 
around  his  Toledo  plant.  And  his  pur- 
pose is  to  see — from  this  time  on — that 
those  who  want  Overlands  get  them. 

Marvelous  Sales 

Dealers  had  ordered  16,000  of  the  1910 
Overland  models  before  the  first  car  was 
delivered.  That  means  that  each  Over- 
land sold  the  previous  year  had  sold  four 
others  like  it. 

And  without  any  advertising. 

This  years'  Overland  sales  will  exceed 
$24,000,000.  Yet  the  Overland  is  but 
two  years  old. 


The  $1,000  Overland 

This  year  an  Overland — better  than 
last  year's  $1,250  car — is  being  sold  for 
$1,000.  That  is  because  the  tremendous 
production  has  cut  the  cost  20  per  cent. 

A  25  horsepower  car,  capable  of  50 
miles  an  hour,  for  $1,000,  complete  with 
lamps  and  magneto.  Never  did  a  maker 
give  nearly  so  much  for  the  money. 

There  are  higher-powered  Overlands 
for  $1,250— $1,400— $1,500.  They  are  just 
as  cheap  in  comparison  as  the  $1,000 
model. 

The  Overlands  are  unique  in  simpli- 
city. They  operate  by  pedal  control. 
A  ten-year-old  child  can  master  the  car 
in  a  moment. 

They  are  made  in  the  same  factory, 
and  by  the  same  man  as  made  the  Pope- 
Toledo — a  $4,250  car.  The  reason  for 
the  price  lies  in  the  production  of  125 
cars  per  day. 

Get  the  Whole  Story 

Send  me  this  coupon  to  get  the  whole 
story,  told  in  a  fascinating  book.  Learn 
about  the  car  which  in  two  years  cap- 
tured so  large  a  part  of  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country.  See  what  has  done  this 
— what  there  is  in  the  Overland  to  make 
it  the  most  desired  car  in  existence. 
.Please  cut  out  this  coupon  now. 


F.  A.  Barker,  Sales  Manager,  52 

The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  the  book. 


Overland  Model  38— Price  $1,000.  25  H.  P.  — 102-incli 
wheel  base.  Made  also  with  single  mmble  seat,  double 
rumble  seat  and  Toy  Tonneau  at  slightly  additional  cost. 


Overland  Model  41— Price  $1,400 
40  H.  P.  — 112-in.  Wheel  Base— 5  Passengers 

All  Prices  Include  Magneto  and  Full  Lamp  Equipment. 


Overland  Model  42— Price  $1,500 
Either  Touring  Car  or  Close-Coupled  Body 
Top,  glass  front  and  gas  tank  are  estras. 


Member  of  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


One  Year  (24  numbers) 
Canadian  Subscriptions 


.  .  .  50  cents 
1  Year,  75  cents 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second  -  Class   Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefull-y  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possi'ble  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  wili  be  avoided. 


PUBUSHED  BY 

THE    CROWELL  PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 
Branch  Offices:    1 1  Elast  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Copyright,  1910,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
differences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, b-ut  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  loth  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica-  ;. 
tion  date.  $2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  $i\oa 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  ts  the  line,  feurteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  2}^  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines.  5jJ  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  address. 


The  Mystery  of  the  Conservation 
Movement 

THOMAS  R.  Shipp,  of  Indianapolis,  is  always  secre- 
tary of  some  association,  or  commission,  or  joint 
committee  or  something  on  conservation.  He 
used  to  be  Sen<itor  Beveridge's  secretary'  until  Chief 
Forester  Pinchot  took  him  away  from  the  senator — 
since  which  ti-me  he  has  been  engaged  in  conserving 
our  national  resources  as  an  exclusive  business. 

The  other  day  an  I-ndiana  politician — one  of  the  sort 
that  never  can  s«e  what  posterity  has  ever  done  for  us 
— rushed  into  Shipp's  office  in  Washington  and  breath- 
lessly shouted,  "Tom,  are  you  crazy?  This  conservation 
is  a  whale  of  a  thing,  isn't  it  naw,  to  get  the  American 
people  all  excited  about"!  Ain't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self !" 

And  that  is  the  real  trouble  about  the  conservation 
movement.  The  people  who  ask  "What  has  posterity 
done  for  us  ?"  can't^^  understand  it.  They  can't  under- 
stand it,  because  it  is  un^selfish.  Pinchot  is  unselfish. 
All  the  conservationists  are  unselfish  in  their  demands 
that  the  rights  of  posterity  be  safeguarded,  while  the 
practical  politicians  want  people  to  be  allowed  to  make 
money — now.  And  the  beautiful  thing  about  it  all  is 
that  the  American  people  are  "all  excited"  about  a  thing 
that  is  at  its  core  unselfish.  All  our  hearts  will  be 
clearer  and  purer,  an«l  our  politics  will  be  on  a  higher 
plane  henceforth  because  we  are  becoming  absorbed  in 
racial  rights  in  which  we  can  have  no  immediate  con- 
cern. But  there  are  people  who  will  never,  never  un- 
derstand. 

* 

Japan  has  been  doing  for  centuries  what  Mr.  Pinchot 
would  like  to  have  us  begin  to  do — taking  care  of  her 
forests.  In  Japan  the  owner  of  a  forest  patch  must 
ask  permission  of  the  authorities  if  he  wishes  to  cut  a 
tree,  and  he  must  plant  two  or  three  to  replace  the  one 
cut.  Japan  has  forty  millions  of  people  on  less  than 
the  area  of  one  of  our  smaller  states.  And  as  a  result 
of  her  forest  policy,  Japan  is  selling  one  million  rail- 
way-ties in  one  consignment  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company  if  we  are  to  believe  a  newspaper  report. 
And  this  from  one  of  the  oldest  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
the  one  that  owned  a  continent  of  forests  a  century  ago. 

Switzerland  had  her  "Water-Power  Trust"  scare  a 
dozen  years  ago.  The  mountain  republic  solved  the 
problem  by  assuming  public  control  of  all  water- 
powers  and  making  water-power  revenues  not  already 
granted  to  private  persons  a  part  of  the  public  revenues. 
Switzerland  has  no  coal,  and  she  possesses  a  million 
horse-power  in  her  Alpine  streams.  And  she  has  the 
initiative  and  referendum  instead  of  Secretary  Ballinger 
and  a  bossed  Congress. 

^      jf:  ^ 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  is  studying  pellagra 
and  blind-staggers  as  forms  of  the  same  disease.  Our 
brotherhood  to  the  beasts  is  proved  through  our 
mutual  diseases.  We  may  find  the  cure  of  pellagra 
through  the  investigations  of  the  veterinarians. 

Business  is  good  again — and  again  the  railways  are 
unable  to  haul  their  tonnage.  If  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ohio,  the  Missouri  and  our  other  improvable  water- 
ways had  been  carrying  their  proper  tonnage  last 
summer  the  congestion  of  freight  would  not  have 
occurred.  How  can  business  stay  good  unless  trans- 
portation facilities  are  adequate? 

Your  Grandson's  Birthright 

The  Kansas  Farmer  publishes  a  proposed  bill  for 
"the  Protection  of  Land  Fertility."  The  bill  if  passed 
would  make  it  unlawful  to  plant  certain  crops  on  land 
used  for  the  same  crops  the  year  before,  and  provide 
a  fine  of  not  le?s  than  ten  cents  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  cents  an  acre  for  each  violation.  Our  Kansas 
contemporary  does  not  support  the  bill,  but  ventures 
to  say  that  "the  time  has  come  in  this  country  when 
soil  robbers  should  receive  their  deserts."  And  so  ap- 
proaches the  time  when  the  old  idea  that  a  man  may 
do  as  he  likes  with  his  own  may  become  obsolete. 
Possibly  posterity — the  race — has  some  contingent  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  the  capacity  of  this 
terrestrial  ball  to  feed  it.    It's  worth  thinking  upon. 


Squealing  is  a  poor  way  to  get  out  of  a  tight  place. 

One  way  to  insure  a  fine  neighborhood  is  to  be  a 
fine  neighbor. 

The  less  said  about  it  when  you  are  tired  the  soouer 
you  are  rested. 

If  you  expect  to  own  an  aeroplane  don't  take  a  flyer 
on  the  market. 

You  cannot  thaw  a  frozen  heart  by  feeding  chili  con 
carne  to  the  stomach. 

No  horse  will  be  allowed  to  eat  its  head  off  if  the 
owner  keeps  his  own. 

You  cannot  produce  streaked  bacon  by  feeding  your 
hogs  anti-fat  on  alternate  days. 

The  shortest  road  from  farrow  to  the  block  is  the 
richest  one  to  drive  the  pigs  over. 

Most  any  hen  lays  the  golden  egg  nowadays  when 
eggs  are  worth  forty  cents  a  dozen. 

Competition  for  the  Corn  Belt 

TJORK-PRODUCTioN  has  been  so  long  based  on  corn- 
growing  that  lots  of  us  smile  at  the  claim  of  west- 
ern Canada  that  they  can  grow  pork  there  economically, 
as  well  as  at  the  suggestion  that  the  South  can  compete 
with  the  corn  belt  in  growing  hogs.  But  do  not  let  the 
vision  of  the  razor-back  lead  you  to  a  wrong  conclu- 
sion. Read  Circular  No,  30  on  Hog-Raising  in  the 
South,  and  think.  Maybe  you  can  improve  your  own 
methods  along  similar  lines,  wherever  ■  you  happen  to 
live.  This  circular  tells  of  hog-raising  in  Alabama,  in 
pastures  of  corn,  cow-peas,  soy  beans,  chufas,  sorghum, 
alfalfa,  peanuts,  wheat,  rye,  vetch,  rape  and  clover 
(distributed  in  fields  about  a  central  field  of  Bermuda 
grass)  by  a  system  which  produced  pork,  with  very  little 
corn,  at  an  expense  of  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound 
to  three  and  a  half  cents.  You  can't  grow  pork  by  this 
plan  and  avoid  thought — but  if  you  are  willing  to  cere- 
brate a  little,  get  this  circular.  The  way  the  price  of 
corn  acts,  it  will  pay  to  look  for  a  substitute. 

With  corn  at  seventy  cents — or  thereabouts — it  may 
interest  you  to  remember  that  brood-sows  are  habitually 
wintered  by  some  of  our  most  successful  stockmen  on 
third-cutting  alfalfa-hay  and  some  skim-milk.  At  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  they  were  brought 
through  on  the  alfalfa  alone.  Of  course  they  should 
by  good  rights  have  grain  for  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
the  pigs  arrive. 

*       ^  ^ 

The  best  way  to  get  even  with  a  fellow  is  not  to. 

Although  the  farm,  like  history,  repeats  itself,  it  is 
always  interesting. 

The  higher  the  prices  of  food-stuffs  go,  the  lower  the 
most  of  us  have  to  live. 

Wetting  a  cow's  teats  doesn't  make  milking  any 
easier  than  licking  a  pencil  makes  writing  easier.  Both 
are  bad  habits. 

"The  soil  robber  should  receive  his  deserts,"  says  an 
exchange.  Perhaps  his  deserts  will  come  to  him  by 
merely  accenting  the  first  syllable. 

Reading  makes  the  farmer  full  of  his  subject,  con- 
ferring with  his  neighbors  makes  him  a  ready  man,  but 
it  is  not  until  he  applies  it  to  his  farm  that  he  becomes 
an  exact  man. 

Coining  golden  ears  of  corn  into  golden  molds  of 
butter  is  a  golden  pathway  to  prosperity,  and  the  trans- 
mutation of  alfalfa  into  cream  is  a  better  alchemy 
than  that  which  the  ancient  wizards  sought  after. 

The  agricultural  colleges  seem  to  have  met  every 
demand  upon  them — except  that  of  educating  farmers. 
Colleges  that  take  ten  boys  from  the  farm  and  send 
back  only  three  are  indictable  for  the  crime  against 
which  they  are  supposed  to  preach — soil  robbery.  The 
professors  must  find  some  way  of  returning  to  the 
farms  the  goodness  they  receive,  or  something  will 
have  to  be  done  about  it. 


The  Best  Soil  for  an  Agricultural 
Education 

'pHE  town  or  city  boy  who  takes  his  degree  at  an 
agricultural  college  may  make  a  good  farmer^  but 
before  he  becomes  one  he  will  have  to  pick  up  in  the 
school  of  experience  a  host  of  things  that  the  farm  boy 
has  learned  without  knowing  it.  The  chances  are  that 
the  city  boy  will  fail  with  all  his  science,  while  the 
farm  boy  without  it  will  make  some  sort  of  stagger  at 
success  on  the  farm. 

An  education  is  schooling  plus  life.  The  city  boy  on 
the  farm  may  have  oodles  of  schooling,  but  he  lacks 
the  farm  life.  Young  Julius  Coh^n,  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Racket  Store,  knows  more  of  merchan- 
dising at  ten  than  Young  Smith,  the  graduate  of  the 
business  college,  who  has  come  in  from  the  farm  to 
learn  store-keeping,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  diploma.  So 
Cohen  will  make  a  success  as  a  merchant,  while  Smith 
is  likely  to  trade  his  paternal  farm  for  a  stock  of  goods 
and  go  through  bankruptcy  to  a  clerkship  at  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  behind  the  counter  of  young  Mr.  Cohen. 
He  will  be  at  forty  where  Cohen  was  at  ten — in  store- 
keeping.  But  he  stood  in  farming,  at  ten,  equally  ahead 
of  Cohen. 

The  best  soil  in  which  to  sow  an  agricultural  educa- 
tion is  found  in  the  boy  who  has  gone  through  the 
primary  grades  in  his  own  home  on  a  farm  if  you  can 
do  it  without  inocculating  him  with  town-fever.  To 
throw  away  all  that  part  of  a  boy  or  girl's  education 
which  is  absorbed  about  the  family  fireside,  whether  it 
be  in  trading  or  farming,  is  an  awful  economic  waste. 

*    *  * 

The  fellow  who  is  always  going  to  do  something  is 
not  the  coming  man. 

A  mean  farmer  worshiped  the  ground  his  wife  walked 
on,  and  so  he  never  gave  her  a  chance  to  get  away 
from  home. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misapplied  energy  in  the 
world ;  lots  more  folks  push  a  man's  wagon  when  he 
is  traveling  the  down-hill  road  than  when  he  is  going 
up  the  hill. 

The  first  thing  you  know,  winter  will  be  over,  rush 
work  will  claim  your  attention,  and  your  wife  will  be 
scraping  around  gathering  up  cobs  and  chips  to  burn 
in  place  of  the  wood  you  might  have  cut  and  hauled  up 
in  early  spring,  when  you  had  little  to  do. 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  West.  The  twentieth  will  be  the  era  of 
the  agricultural  South,  and  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
neglected  East.  The  farms  of  our.  grandfathers  are  as 
good  as  they  ever  were,  and  better  than  our  ancestors 
ever  thought.  Intensive  farming  is  the  magic  that  re- 
news the  youth  of  New  York  and  Virginia.,  And  when 
once  learned,  intensive  farming  is  just  as  easy  as  the 
extensive  sort — just  as  pleasant  and  just  as  dignified. 

OUT  OF  THE  LETTER-BOX 

Editor  of  F.moi  .\nd  Fireside  : — 

Lewis'  columns  are  all  right.  They  are  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  even  of  many  who  hitherto  were 
classed  as  "mossbacks." 

Friend  W.  T.  Smith's  fears  are  unfounded.  We 
doubt  sincerely  whether  he  can  define  Socialism,  and 
for  his  special  benefit  (and  perhaps  it  might  benefit 
others)  we  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Lewis  give  us  a 
brief  synopsis  of  Socialism.  The  long  winter  nights 
will  afford  us  opportunity  to  investigate  the  subject. 

The  writer  is  not  an  avowed  Socialist,  yet  he  agrees 
with  them  in  their  object.  Our  first  vote  was  for  Lin- 
coln because  we  believed  he  was  a  friend  to  the  en- 
slaved black  man.  We  were  opposed  to  slavery  of 
the  black  man  and  we  are  equally  opposed  to  the  slavery 
of  the  white  man  as  he  is  exploited  to-day  all  over 
this  nation  as  well  as  over  others. 

If  Socialism  or  any  other  "ism"  can  crush  to  eternal 
death  the  "systems"  that  are  crushing  the  life  out  of 
our  laboring  masses — in  field,  farm  and  factory — we 
welcome  it. 

Indiana.  J.  H.  Haynes. 
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WHEN  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed  his  Home 
Life  Commission,  to  investigate  means  to  im- 
prove conditions  of  the  rural  population,  he 
had  a  very  definite  idea  that  there  was  a  great  work 
to  be  accomplished,  and  a  very  vague  notion  of  what 
it  was  or  how  to  do  it.  It  wasn't  that  he  was  worried 
about  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  take  care  of  himself. 
But  he  had  been  impressed  that  the  tendency  of  popu- 
lation to  move  from  the  farm  toward  the  city  is  bad 
for  both  farm  and^  town.  The  immigrants  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  largely  sought  the  'country,  and  to-day 
they  constitute  a  magnificent  section  of  the  population 
oi  the  great  farm  states  of  the  West.  But  the  immi- 
grants of  to-day — and  the  number  is  vastly  greater 
than  it  used  to  be — tend  to  congest  in  the  cities. 
They  became  laborers,  waiters,  small  tradesmen,  men- 
ials of  all  kinds,  rather  than  to  go  to  the  country. 
Therefore,  the  cities  have  in  the  last  three  years  been 
crowded  with  men  seeking  work.  The  country  has 
been  filled  with  jobs  seeking  workers.  Is  there  any 
way  of  getting  the  two  classes  together? 

That  is  just  one  aspect  of  the  problem  that  was  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Certainly  it  was  a  thor- 
oughly practical  matter ;  practical  enough  to  deserve 
better  than  the  immense  amount  of  ridicule  that  was 
heaped  upon  the  whole  project. 

The  immigrants  of  a  generation  ago  drifted  to  the 
country  and  became  "hired  men"  on  the  farm.  I 
recollect  very  well,  as  a  boy  in  northwest  Iowa,  when 
the  "hired  man"  was  Ole  one  season,  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  "go  oop  in  Sout'  Da-ko-tay  an  gate  one  dem 
quart  sactions."  Ole  went  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  spring,  and  Larry  took  his  "job."  Larry  was 
saving  up  to  get  Katrina  over  from  Ireland;  they 
were  going  to  get  married  "an'  rint  a  farrum,  an' 
thry  fer  Nebrasky  as  soon  as  they  c'd  get  the  price." 
Well,  they  went  to  Nebraska;  and  a  raw  German  boy 
succeeded  him  and  I  learned  more  German  trying  to 
teach  that  boy  a  bit  of  English  than  you  can  contract 
in  two  years  in  college.  Hans  lives  on  the  old  farm 
now,  and  owns  it;  Ole  has  a  half-section  in  the  Jim 
River  valley  of  South  Dakota,  and  Larry,  thank  you, 
has  long  since  retired  from  his  own  farm  and  is  auditor 
of  the  county  in  which  he  lives,  in  middle  Nebraska. 

But  how  about  the  situation  to-day?  Larry's  three 
boys  all  live  in  town  with  him,  and  they  don't  want 
to  live  on  the  farm  again.  Ole's  oldest  daughter  is 
married  to  a  man  in  Minneapolis,  who  himself  started 
as  a  farm  laborer  and  is  now  in  business.  Hans  has 
kept  his  children  on  the  farm,  thus  far;  but  it  isn't 
going  to  be  big  enough  for  all  of  them,  and  one  of 
them  is  being  educated  to  be  a  doctor. 

That  is  what  the  hired  man  of  thirty  years  back 
could  do  for  himself.  Farms  that  would  cost  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  to-day  could 
be  had  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  Why, 
to-day  one  must  needs  be  something  of  a  capitalist 
even  to  go  out  into  Alberta  and  get  enough  land  to 
make  a  good  farm.  I  can  recollect  when,  in  the  newer 
days  of  the  West,  boys  went  from  the  tovirns  and 
cities  to  the  country,  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
"take  a  piece  of  land"  if  their  employment  was  too  un- 
certain. Now  they  can't  get  the  land,  and  they  don't 
seem  to  have  any  taste  for  it,  anyhow. 

The  American-born  farm  boy,  on  the  other  hand, 
doesn't  want  to  stay  on  the  home  farm  always,  and 
there  is  every  year  less  and  less  chance  for  him  to  go 
to  a  new  country.    So  he  goes  to  town. 

I  met  one  of  them  in  a  New  York  hotel  the  other 
day.  He  was  an  attendant  on  a  marble-upholstered 
wash-room.  His  function  was  to  shake  out  an  ex- 
cuseless  little  towel  for  each  customer,  dust  his  hat 
and  rub  oE  his  boots  with  a  cloth.  He  wore  a  uni- 
form in  gray  and  gold,  and  had  a  perfectly  correct 
bored  look.  His  situation  looked  about  as  uninviting 
as  could  be  imagined. 

^  ^ 

gUT  all  this  is  beside  my  purpose,  which  was  not  to 
lament  the  trend  of  the  country  boy  of  to-day,  but 
to  place  before  you  two  measures  that  are  going  to 
mean  a  lot  to  the  country  boys  of  to-morrow,  and  their 
sisters.  Senator  Dolliver  has  a  project  of  formulating 
into  a  practicable,  working  scheme  one  of  the  things 
involved  in  the  great,  but  inchoate,  project  of  Roose- 
velt. Senator  Dolliver  has  introduced  two  bills  look- 
ing to  a  nation-wide  improvement  of  the  rural  schools 
and  to  their  better  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  the 
country  population.    He  is  very  sure  that  if  he  could 


By  Judson  C.  Welliver 


Country  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  educa- 
tion, like  the  mail,  is  a  thing  they  should  not  have  to 
travel  to  town  for.  But  the  movement  for  more  and 
better  rural  education  will  be  pitifully  slow  unless  it 
is  unified  and  encouraged.  Senator  Dolliver  proposes 
to  invoke  all  the  powers  of  Uncle  Sam  to  give  force 
to  that  movement,  as  Mr.  Welliver  here  relates.  This 
page  deserves  careful  reading. — EDITOR. 


get  them  passed  and  their  provisions  enforced  they 
would  some  day  make  him  more  fame  than  will  his 
authorship  of  the  Dolliver-Hepburn  rate  law  or  his 
great  tariff  fight  of  last  session.    So  am  I. 

One  of  these  bills  provides  that  the  government 
shall  cooperate  with  the  states  in  the  development  of 
a  sort  of  university  extension  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  country.  That  is,  it  looks  to  conduct- 
ing instruction  in  the  trades  and  industries,  home 
economics,  etc.,  people  who  are  not  able  to  reside  at 
the  college.  This  might  be  done  by  mail  instruction, 
supplemented  by  courses  of  lectures  in  various  locali- 
ties ;  or  by  the  development  of  divisions  in  the  work 
of  farmers'  institutes  and  the  like ;  by  cooperation  of 
agricultural  college  authorities  with  societies  and  clubs 
of  interested  people.  The  measure  does  not  attempt 
to  develop  the  plan ;  but  it  does  provide  that  the  fed- 
eral government  shall  give  to  such  work,  in  each  state, 
as  much  as  the  state  itself  will  appropriate. 

This  looks  to  carrying  the  benefits  of  the  state  agri- 
cultural colleges  to  people  who  are  not  able  to  go  to 
college.  In  a  generation  of  correspondence  instruc- 
tion, of  clubs,  public  libraries,  cheap  printed  matter 
and  cheap  transportation  through  the  mails,  similar 
projects  have  been  made  highly  profitable  when  con- 
ducted on  a  merely  commercial  basis.  Ther«  has  been 
enough  experimentation  with  this  process  of  educa- 
tion to  justify  the  belief  that  vast  benefits  could  be 
secured  from  the  project. 

But  the  more  important  and  sweeping  of  the  two 
bills  is  that  whose  title  declares  it  is  a  measure  "to 
cooperate  with  the  states  in  encouraging  instruction 
in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home 
economics  in  secondary  schools ;  in  preparing  teachers 
for  those  vocational  subjects  in  state  normal  schools, 
and  to  appropriate  money  therefor  and  to  regulate  its 
expenditure." 

^    ^  ^ 

'T'His  measure  is  not  by  any  means  new.  It  is  a 
favorite  proposal  of  Dr.  Willett  M.  Hayes,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  of  miny  other  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  of  rural  education.  This  bill  aims 
to  establish  agricultural  schools  of  lower  grade  than 
the  colleges,  but  higher  than  the  district  schools,  that 
would  give  education  in  both  the  acf.demic  and  the 
practical  branches.  In  the  aggregate,  the  measure  looks 
to  an  appropriation  of  ten  million  dollars  annually  for 
this  purpose. 

The  advocates  of  better  rural  education  have  long 
recognized  that  the  country  schools  ought  to  be  cen- 
tralized. With  fewer  and  larger  schools,  they  could 
be  graded,  as  town  and  city  schools  are ;  higher 
branches  could  be  taught,  and  better  instruction  given 
by  more  competent  teachers. 

Now,  this  proposal  of  improving  the  country  schools 
designs  to  give  the  children  of  the  country  more  and 
better  schooling,  without  sending  them  to  town ;  to 
teach  them  something  of  the  practical  science  of  agri- 
culture, of  the  adaptation  of  soils  to  crops,  of  crop 
rotation,  of  scientific  preservation  and  fertilization  of 
the  land,  of  proper  selection  of  seeds  and  of  the  thous- 
and problems  of  the  farm  which,  in  this  age  of  pro- 
gressive agriculture,  every  farmer  needs  to  study. 

In  short,  it  is  proposed  to  educate  the  children  for 
the  farm  and  toward  the  farm,  rather  than  away 
from  it. 

To  do  this,  there  must  be  a  supply  of  efficient  teach- 
ers ;  ultimately,  many  thousands  of  them.  Agricul- 
tural normal  schools  would  be  a  fitting  and  descriptive 
title  for  another  type  of  institution  which  Senator 
Dolliver  would  like  to  see  sprinkled  all  over  ,the  coun- 
try. He  would  like  one  in  every  half  dozen  counties, 
teaching  young  men  and  women  from  the  farms  the 
things  that  they  could,  in  turn,  take  back  and  teach 
in  the  improved  and  enlightened  country  schools. 


'J'HE  next  step  in  this  project  of  better  and  more 
practical  education  would  be  a  cooperation  between 
nation  and  states  in  the  betterment  of  country  pri- 
mary schools.  Senator  Dolliver  has  not  undertaken 
to  solve  that  part  of  the  problem  as  yet,  because  it  is 
useless  to  do  so  until  the  normal  schools  can  be  as- 
sured, to  turn  out  the  teachers.  But  the  natural  pro- 
cedure would  be  along  this  line :  A  provision  might 
be  made  that  whenever  a  country  township  would  con- 
solidate all  its  districts,  establish  a  central  school, 
provide  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  that  cen- 
tral school,  and  raise  the  grade  and  standard  of  work, 
then  the  federal  government's  aid  should  be  given  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  improved  school. 

The  township  central  school  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. In  Oklahoma,  newest  and  in  many  ways  most 
progressive  of  the  mid-Western  states,  they  will  point 
put  to  you  handsome  brick  school-buildings  out  on  the 
prairie,  with  automobiles  owned  by  the  township  hur- 
rying the  children  in  at  morning,  and  back  home  at 
noon,  from  six  and  seven  miles  around  and  doing  it 
economically.  These  schools  have  been  a  success  East 
and  West  alike. 


QENATOR  Dolliver  has  the  backing  of  some  of  the 
most  potent  bodies  in  the  country.  Educators  all 
over  the  land  are  for  his  proposals,  and  expect  to  es- 
tablish headquarters  and  agents  in  Washington  to  urge 
the  matter  upon  Congress.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  strongly  supporting  the  plan.  Various 
national  organizations  of  farmers  have  committed 
themselves  to  it. 

The  friends  of  education  for  the  country — of  prac- 
tical, helpful  education  that  will  help  to  keep  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm — can  do  n©  better  work  at  this 
time  than  to  get  behind  these  bills  and  push  for  theif' 
passage.  They  are  Senate  Bill  4,675  and  Senate  Bill 
4,676.  Write  to  your  congressman  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  these  measures  and  would  like  a  copy  of 
each.  Ask  him  to  look  into  their  merits  and  to  give 
them  his  support.  Tell  him  of  the  school  conditions  in 
your  own  community.  Sugg'est,  particularly,  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  improve  the  plan. 

Teachers  and  principals  in  country  schools,  especial- 
ly in  those  that  have  been  consolidated  on  the  town- 
ship district  plan,  can  make  their  advice  and  counsel 
highly  valuable.  They  should  w/rite  to  Senator  Dol- 
liver any  ideas  which  they  have  evolved  from  their 
experience. 

We  common  folk  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
possibility  of  making  ourselves  felt  in  our  own  gov- 
ernment in  other  ways  than  through  our  votes.  The 
best  way  is  to  do  a  little  personal  communicating  with 
our  representatives.  After  you  have  thought  over  this 
project,  if  your  mind  works  at  all  like  mine,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  that  these  two  bills  mean  more 
to  the  farmer  than  almost  any  other  matter  now  be- 
fore our  Congress.  But  your  silent  approval  is  not 
going  to  do  them  any  good. 

The  people  who  get  things  from  Congress  are  those 
who  go  after  them.  Congress  gave  the  country  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  rural  free  delivery,  because  the 
farmers  went  after  it.  Congress  will  give  the  coun- 
try the  great  boon  of  better  schools,  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  states,  if  only  the  farmers  will  make 
perfectly  plain  their  interest  in  and  insistence  upon  it. 

Do  you  know  that  if  one  in  every  ten  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  would,  after  reading  this  article, 
write  a  letter  to  the  senator  indorsing  his  bill,  the 
senator  would  get  forty-five  thousand  letters  ?  Do  you 
know  they  would  come  from  every  state  in  the  union? 
Do  you  realize  that  for  the  senator  to  be  swamped  by 
such  a  mail  would  cause  a  real  sensation  ?  It  would 
be  in  all  the  newspapers.  It  would  be  told  by  the 
magazines.  It  would  force  the  attention  and  interest 
of  other  farm  journals.  It  would  be  the  instant  evi- 
dence of  the  determination  of  the  country  population 
to  secure  the  benefits  which  some  people  have  sus- 
pected they  didn't  want  because  they  didn't  make  the 
demand. 

Sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  Senator  Dolliver 
about  the  matter.  Mention  Farm  and  Fireside's 
Farmers'  Lobby  if  you  like.  I  would  like  to  drop 
into  his  office  some  day  next  week  and  see  his  desk 
buried  in  your  letters.  I  can  promise  that  if  you  will 
do  your  part  it  will  get  results  that  will  surprise  and 
gratify  every  friend  of  the  cause  of  better  country 
schools. 
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The  Mystery  of  Hillcrest 

First   Instalment  of  a  Thrilling   Mystery  Story 

By  Izola  Forrester 


I 


Chapter  I. 

"T  THINK  that  is  all.  You 
I  understand  the  sort  of 
a  person  I  need.  I 
wrote  to  Doctor  Buell  to  find 
me  some  one  whom  he  could 
conscientiously  recommend. 
How  long  have  you  known 
him, ma}'  I  ask,  Miss  Calvert?" 

The  girl,  who  stood  be- 
tween the  broad  west  win- 
dow and  the  woman  at  the 
little  writing-desk,  colored 
faintl}-. 

"About  a  year,  I  think." 
"Have  you  ever  worked  for 
him  professionally?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  I— I 
have  never  worked  in  a 
strange  family  before.  The 
doctor  was  my  father's  friend. 
He  knew  I  was  anxious  to 
obtain  a  quiet  position  after 
father  died,  and  spoke  to  me  of  this  place." 

"So  j"0u  are  not  experienced.  It  really  doesn't  matter 
here.  You  will  only  have  the  care  of  Arline,  and  she 
is  seven.  Look  after  her,  and  I  may  ask  you  to  read  to 
me  sometimes." 

"I  am  quite  a  fair  writer,  Mrs.  Sturges."  Nan  spoke 
earnestly.  She  hardly  knew  how  to  reach  the  sunny 
side  of  this  slender,  tired-looking  woman,  with  the 
many  rings  on  her  slight,  pale  hands,  and  the  trou- 
bled, repellant  look  in  her  gray  eyes.  "Perhaps  I 
could  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  your  social  corre- 
spondence." 

"I  have  none,  thank  you."  The  ghost  of  a  smile 
passed  over  Mrs.  Sturges'  face.  She  rose  and  touched 
an  electric-button. 

"I  want  you  to  know  my  housekeeper,  Sarah  Dag- 
gett. You  will  go  to  her  on  all  ordinary  matters.  I 
do  not  care  to  be  troubled.  Arline  is  riding  now.  I 
will  send  her  to  you  when 
you  have  rested.  I  think 
that  is  all." 

There  was  a  silence  in 
the  great  room.  Nan 
waited,  the  figure  at  the 
desk  was  writing.  The 
yellow  silk  curtains  un- 
der soft  ecru  net  were 
drawn  aside  at  the  win- 
dows looking  riverward. 
Far,  far  below  Hillcrest 
the  Hudson  wound  its  way 
like  a  silver  serpent  be- 
tween the  high  bluffs  and 
rocky  headlands.  Like 
some  old  castle  on  the 
Rhine,  Hillcrest  perched 
on  the  topmost  height  of 
a  frowning  bluff.  Its  ver- 
andas overhung  a  sheer 
depth  of  two  hundred  feet. 
Its  towers  of  gray  stone 
overtopped  the  tallest  pine 
of  the  grove  whose 
branches  gave  forth  a 
faint,  murmurous  sighing 
around  the  house. 

The  utter  isolation  of 
the  place  swept  over  Nan 
suddenly.  If  it  was  lone- 
ly to  her,  a  newcomer, 
what  must  it  be  to  the 
woman  who  lived  here 
constantly,  with  no  other 
companion  than  her  little 
girl,  no  other  faces  to  look 
on  but  those  of  a  few 
servants. 

With  a  sudden  impulse 
Nan  took  a  step  toward 
the  desk.  She  had  heard 
from  the  doctor  a  little  of 
the  shadow  that  lay  over 
Hillcrest.  She  knew  that 
in  the  first  year  of  her  '  ' 

marriage,  even  while  she 

had  been  traveling  on  her  three  months'  honeymoon 
through  the  orient,  Eloise  Sturges  had  lost  her  hus- 
band. At  that  time  the  case  had  been  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  She  had  been  the  loveliest  bride  of  the  New 
York  season,  and  had  married  at  Easter,  the  eldest 
son  of  Senator  Sturges  of  Washington.  The  doctor 
had  told  the  story  in  his  brief  way  the  day  before, 
when  he  had  advised  Nan  against  going  to  Hillcrest. 

"If  you  can  get  anything  else  to  do,  don't  go  to  that 
house.  It  is  no  fit  place  for  a  happy,  buoyant  girl  like 
yourself,  although,  heaven  knows,  there  isn't  a  soul 
I  know  more  in  need  of  youth  and  happiness  about  her 
than  poor  Eloise  Sturges." 

"Why  do  you  call  her  poor?"  Nan  had  asked  him. 
"She  has  inherited  everything  her  husband  left,  has 
she  not?" 

"Yes.  Nearly  a  million,  they  say.  His  share  in  his 
father's  business  goes  on  for  the  child,  Arline.  His 
partner  is  trustee  and  guardian  for  her.  But  Mrs.  Stur- 
ges received  all  of  the  real  estate  and  ready  cash. 
Sturges  went  on  a  hunting  expedition  while  they  were 
in  Bombay  and  never  returned.  The  natives  in  the 
party  said  he  had  been  devoured  by  a  man-eating  tiger 
in  the  jungle  above  Naishupur.  A  relief  expedition 
was  sent  by  our  consul,  and  not  a  single  trace  could  be 
found  of  him.  Eloise  Sturges  remained  there  over  a 
year,  until  after  Arline  was  born,  waiti"^^  and  hoping 


for  some  word  of  hira.  She  even  penetrated  herself 
the  wild  country  where  he  had  been  last  seen." 

"And  found  nothing?"  asked  Nan. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled. 

"Yes.    She  brought  back  Tunga  Din  with  her." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Tunga  Din?  He  is  the  soul  of  Hindustan  wrapped 
in  yellow  silk,  and  playing  Indian  Idol  at  Hillcrest." 
The  doctor  laughed.  "If  you  go  to  Hillcrest,  let  him 
alone." 

"Why  does  Mrs.  Sturges  have  him  there?" 

"To  remind  her  of  India,  possibly."  It  had  been  im- 
possible to  penetrate  behind  the  baffling,  teasing  merri- 
ment in  his  keen,  dark  eyes,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the 
journey  Nan  had  almost  forgotten  what  he  told  her. 
But  now,  as  she  watched  the  lonely,  beautiful  woman 
at  the  desk,  she  remembered,  and  a  flood  of  quick, 
girlish  pity  swept  over  her. 

"If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way  at  all,  please,  please 
let  me,  Mrs.  Sturges,"  she  said.  "I,  too,  have  just  lost 
a  dear  one,  my  father,  and  I  know  from  Doctor  Buell 
of  your  loss — " 

i\Irs.  Sturges  rose  from  her  chair,  and  turned,  her 
eyes  flashing  with  anger. 

"You  know  ?  How  dare  Doctor  Buell  make  free 
with  ni}'  private  affairs—" 

She  stopped,  one  hand  holding  the  soft  laces  about 
her  throat.  Somewhere  in  the  distance,  crashing  into 
the  utter  silence  of  the  place  like  a  bomb  explosion, 
there  came  a  loud  succession  of  shrieks  for  help.  To 
Nan,  who  stood  rigid  with  horror,  the  noise  seemed 
to  come  from  overhead,  and  even  as  she  stared  in- 
stinctively toward  the  window,  she,  saw  a  form  fall 
just  beyond  the  veranda  rail,  fall  directly  down  into 
that  great  chasm  of  jagged  rock  ai;d  sheer  precipice. 

Before  the  cry  had  died  away  on  her  own  lips,  Mrs. 
Sturges  had  regained  her  presence  of  mind  and  started 
for  the  door. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  she  called  back  to  Nan,  but 
before  she  could  reach  the  door,  there  came  the  sound 
in  the  hall  of  a  fierce  struggle,  of  falling  furniture 
and  hurried  steps. 


the  figure  had  vanished,  and  Mrs.  Sturges  fell  in  a  dead  faint 


"Oh,  Mrs.  Sturges,"  gasped  Nan,  "what  is  it?" 

The  doors  opened  with  a  bang.  A  middle-aged  wom- 
an burst  into  the  room,  her  eyes  almost  bulging  from 
their  sockets  with  terror.  She  slammed  the  door  after, 
and  leaned  heavily  against  it. 

"Daggett,  let  me  past  instantly,"  said  Mrs.  Sturges, 
trying  to  force  her  way  by,  but  the  housekeeper  shook 
her  head. 

"Indeed,  and  you'll  not  put  your  head  in  the  lion's 
jaws  if  I  can  stop  it,  Mrs.  Sturges,"  she  cried,  panting 
heavily.  "It's  that  devil  of  a  yellow  rascal,  and  may 
God  pardon  me  for  the  names  I  have  to  call  him.  He's 
murdered  Kato." 

"Murdered  Kato !"  repeated  Mrs.  Sturges,  shrinking 
back  in  horror.    "Oh,  no,  no!" 

"He  has.    He  threw  him  out  of  the  window." 

"What  window?  How  dare  Kato  go  up  in  the 
tower  at  all?    Let  me  by." 

She  pulled  at  Mrs.  Daggett's  stout  wrist  and  reached 
the  door.  Nan  hurried  after  her,  thinking  to  protect 
her  against  some  unknown  peril.  The  noise  in  the  hall 
had  suddenly  ceased.  As  they  stepped  out  into  the 
long,  dim  corridor,  only  one  figure  confronted  them. 
All  about  were  signs  of  a  fight.  The  costly  rugs  were 
torn  up  and  tossed  helter-skelter  down  the  broad  oak 
staircase.  A  marble  head  lay  shattered  at  the  landing- 
place  where  it  had  been  hurled  from  its  pedestal,  a 


smashed  fern-jar  was  spread  over  the  lower  hall,  and 
the  plant  itself  was  torn  to  bits. 

But  on  the  second  landing  of  the  staircase,  where 
the  mellow  golden  and  violet  light  from  an  oriel  win- 
dow fell  on  his  strange  figure,  was  the  East  Indian, 
Tunga  Din. 

"Tunga,  go  back,  I  beg  of  you,  go  back,"  implored 
Mrs.  Sturges,  and  before  Nan  could  recover  from  her 
amazement,  the  figure  had  vanished,  and  Mrs.  Sturges 
fell  in  a  dead  faint  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  among  the 
wreckage  of  fern  and  marble. 

Chapter  II. 

IT  H.\D  been  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Nan  arrived 
*  at  Hillcrest.  Although  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
render  some  assistance,  both  Sarah  Daggett,  the  house- 
keeper, and  Villette,  Mrs.  Sturges'  maid,  insisted  that 
she  retire  to  her  own  room  and  stay  there. 

It  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  from  Mrs. 
Sturges'  apartments.  A  broad,  circular  staircase  wound 
up  from  the  large  entrance  hall  that  divided  the  great 
house  in  two.  From  the  rotunda  formed  by  it,  sev- 
eral hallways  branched  out  at  the  second  floor.  In 
the  south  wing  were  Arline's  bedroom,  play-room  and 
a  pretty  white  and  pink  nursery,  from  which  Nan's 
chamber  opened.  She  also  had  a  little  sitting-room 
that  looked  riverward,  and,  taken  altogether,  it  seemed 
a  charming  home  that  fate  had  given  her. 

"You  will  find  everything  very  convenient,"  Villette 
told  her.  She  was  a  quiet,  somewhat  sad-looking 
Frenchwoman,  very  different,'  TSIan  thought,  from  the 
usual  flippant  maid  from  Paris.  "If  you  require  any- 
thing, ring  three  times  and  I  will  come.  I  will  send 
Miss  Arline  to  you  when  she  comes  in  from  riding." 

"Does  she  ride  alone?'  asked  Nan.  "Surely  not,  in 
this  lonely  place." 

"She  is  not  alone.     Mr.  Forbes  is  with  her?" 

"Mr.  Forbes?    Who  is  he?" 

"Madame  does  not  permit  us  to  gossip.  Miss  Calvert." 
Nan  took  the  reproof  in  silence.    She  remembered 
a  bronze  Japanese  image  down  in  the  library.    It  cer- 
tainly represented  the  policy  of  Hillcrest.   There  were 

three  apes,  half  crouching 
together,  one  holding  its 
paws  over  its  eyes,  the 
second  pressing  them  to 
its  ears,  and  the  last  cov- 
ering its  mouth.  Beneath 
the  three  figures,  deeply 
engraved  in  the  bronze 
pedestal  were  the  words, 
"Speak  not;  hear  not;  see 
not." 

Villette  showed  her 
where  the  pearl-tipped 
electric-buttons  were  hid- 
den in  the  walls  for  the 
lights  and  also  for  com- 
munications down-stairs. 
There  was  one  for  Mrs. 
Sturges,  one  for  Villette 
and  one  for  the  house- 
keeper. 

"There  is  also  a  house 
telephone,"  said  the  maid, 
leading  the  way  to  the  lit- 
tle passage  between  the 
nursery  and  Nan's  room. 
The  telephone  was  on  the 
wall.  Beneath  were  sev- 
eral push-buttons. 

"Mrs.  Sturges  does  not 
wish  you  to  use  this  at 
all.  The  call-bells  are 
sufficient,  she  says.  These 
rooms  were  formerly  her 
own  suite,  and  she  had 
this  put  in.  But  in  case 
of  Miss  Arline  being  ill 
in  the  night,  you  may  use 
•  it.  Press  this  lower  right- 
hand  push-button  and  in- 
sert this  in  the  socket,  so." 

"I  will  remember,"  Nan 
felt  suddenly  faint  from 
her  journey  and  the  ex- 
citement. "If  I  could  have 
something  to  eat,  I  would 
be  grateful." 

"Your  meals  are  to  be  served  here,  with  Miss  Arline. 
You  will  have  dinner  at  one,  tea  at  five  and  a  light 
supper  at  seven.  Mrs.  Sturges  always  takes  tea  in  the 
nursery  with  her  daughter." 

Villette  left  the  room,  and  for  a  moment  Nan  stood 
motionless,  then  she  remembered  something  else  she 
wanted  to  ask  the  maid,  and  hurried  to  the  door.  It 
was  locked  from  the  outside  with  a^  spring  catch. 

Her  trunk  and  suit-case  had  been  placed  in  her 
bedroom,  and  she  spent'.^the  time  unpacking  them.  It 
was  nearly  five  by  her  little  leather-bound  traveling 
clock  when  she  heard  the  click  of  the  outer  door,  and 
Villette  came  in  with  a  little  girl  of  seven.  She  had 
been  crying,  and  broke  away  impetuously  from  the 
clasp  on  her  wrist  as  soon  as  they  were  inside  the 
door. 

"I  want  to  see  mama.  Villette,  I  tell  you." 

"Mama  is  indisposed,"  said  the  maid  calmly.  "You 
will  have  your  tea  without  her  to-day.  Your  new  gov- 
erness is  here." 

Arline  turned  around,  her  blond  curls  tossed  from 
riding  in  the  wind,  her  blue  eyes  wet  with  rebellious 
tears. 

Nan  soothed  her  as  best  she  could.    As  soon  as  she 
had  tucked  her  into  the  dainty  pink  and  white  bed  and 
was  certain  that  she  slept,  she  went  to  her  own  window, 
[continued  on  page  38] 
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At  the  Special  Prices  Given  Below 


THE  New  and  Greater  Farm  and  Fireside  is  in  your  hands.  You 
have  seen  it  and  read  it.  You  know  now  that  we  have  kept  our 
promises.  Do  you  like  a  farm  paper  with  a  nice  cover  ?  A  paper 
printed  on  better  stock  than  most  others  ?  A  paper  that  tries  to  give  you 
the  best  agricultural  news  and  the  best  household  columns  ?  This  is  your 
Last  Chance  to  subscribe  to  the  New  and  Greater  Farm  and  Fireside 
at  the  old  prices.  If  you  have  not  yet  subscribed  for  a  year  or  more  in 
advance,  do  so  now.    You  should  mail  your  order  at  once. 


YOUR  subscription  must  be  mailed  within  one  week  of  your  receipt 
of  this  issue.  We  have  extended  the  old  low  prices,  so  that 
every  friend  of  Farm  and  Fireside  could  have  plenty  of  time 
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as  it  used  to,  so  you  can  see  just  what  a  bargain  you  are  getting  when 
you  subscribe  now  at  the  old  prices.  As  a  New  Year  Gift  we  will  send 
you  the  beautiful  picture  "Her  Mother's  Voice"  if  you  send  your  sub- 
scription on  the  Order  Blank  below. 


You  Will  Get  This  Picture  With  Your  Subscription 


Her  Mother's  Voice 
Our  New  Year's  Gift  To  You 

THE  noted  artist,  Balfour  Ker,  has  painted 
for  Farm  and  Fireside  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture, entitled,  "Her  Mother's  Voice."  Itisa 
greater  picture  than  his  famous  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  which  delighted  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  our  readers  last  year.  As  a  New  Year's 
Gift  to  our  readers  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
"Her  Mother's  Voice,"  in  colors,  reproduced 
on  heavy  paper,  size  11  by  16  inches,  with 
every  subscription,  as  explained  below,  if  or- 
dered within  one  week  from  now.  This  great 
picture  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  contains  no 
advertising,  and  will  come  to  you  carefully 
packed,  all  ready  to  hang  up  in  your  home. 

A  Great  Chance 

EVEN  though  your  subscription  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside  may  not  have  expired,  it 
will  pay  you  to  renew  now  in  advance  on  the 
order  blank  below  and  obtain  the  painting, 
"Her  Mother's  Voice,"  without  cost.  Your 
new  subscription  will  be  entered  to  begin  the 
month  after  your  present  subscription  expires. 

To  New  Readers 

THESE  great  offers  are  also  open  to  new 
friends  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  To  new 
readers  we  guarantee  that  Farm  and  Fireside 
will  give  satisfaction.  A  whole  year — 24 
numbers — will  now  cost  you  only  35  cents.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  Farm  and  Fireside 
after  subscribing  we  will  gladly  send  your 
money  back. 

What  Readers  Say  About 
Farm  and  Fireside 

I CONGRATULATE  you  on  the  improve- 
ments you  are  making  in  your  magazine.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  as  my  subscription 
will  testify.  I  enjoy  and  indorse  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Lewis.  We  need  to  cast  the  light  of 
public  inquiry  on  our  public  servants,  irre-> 
spective  of  the  parties  they  represent. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  Hayes. 

6  Madison  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Having  found  Farm  and  Fireside  a  valu- 
able and  up-to-date  magazine  in  the  past,  I 
wish  you  success  in  the  future,  in  producing 
pays  a  subscriber  to  take  the  paper  four  years. 

42  Belmont  Street. 


large  and  well-finished  paper. 

I  remain  yours, 
James  A.  Burke,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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A  Few  Great  Features 
For  Farm  and  Fireside 

THE  Editor  promises  that  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  1910  will  be  the  greatest 
farm  paper  published.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  to  secure  the  leading  men  in  every  line 
of  agriculture  to  give  their  best  writing  to 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Our  Horse  Elxpert 

MR.  DAVID  BUFFUM  has  joined  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  staff  regularly  as 
an  expert  writer  on  horse  management.  He 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  writers  on  horses  in 
America. 

He  will  at  once  furnish  us  a  series  of  articles 
on  breaking,  managing  and  handling  horses. 
These  will  deal  with  all  the  vices  of  horses, 
like  kicking,  shying,  running  away,  balking 
and  the  like,  and  will  tell  how  they  may  be 
scientifically  treated  and  cured.  He  is  a 
farmer  and  knows  the  horse  business  from  the 
farmer's  point  of  view  and  their  needs.  That's 
the  way  he  will  treat  the  subject  in  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

Soil  Management 

PROF.  F.  H.  KING,  of  Wisconsin,  is  now 
one  of  our  contributors.  He  will  write  on 
soil  management.  The  era  of  intensive  farm- 
ing is  coming  in.  The  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Koreans  are  the  best  intensive  farmers  in  the 
world.  Professor  King  will  tell  us  in  a  notable 
series  of  articles  some  of  the  wonderful  and  in- 
teresting things  he  has  seen  in  a  study  of  these 
wonderful  little  farms  of  the  Orient.  Professor 
King  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
America.  He  is  known  all  over  the  world  as 
an  authority  on  soil  management.  His  series 
will  be  of  the  most  intense  interest  to  those 
who  desire  to  make  the  most  of  their  acres, 
and  to  all  who  like  to  know  about  the  farms 
and  farmers  of  other  lands. 

Farm  and  Fireside's  "Benefactors  of 
Agriculture"  series  is  now  running.  In  it  the 
best  writers  in  America  will  deal  with  agricul- 
tural progress  as  typified  in  the  men  who 
have  made  epochs.  We  have  now  on  hand 
one  on  D.  Ward  King  of  split-log  drag 
fame  written  by  Forrest  Crissey,  and  dealing 
;  one  by  John  Snure,  the  noted  Washington  writer,  on 
ecretary  of  Agriculture,  and  one  or  two  more  to  follow, 
many  big  new  features  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Twenty  -  Five  Valentine 
Post  -  Cards 

We  have  secured  for  Farm  and  Fireside 
readers  the  most  beautiful  set  of  Valentine 
Post-Cards  in  the  world.  There  are  twenty- 
five  of  them.  Every  one  printed  in  gold 
and  many  colors,  and  every  one  is  a  hand- 
some valentine  ready  to  send  to  a  friend. 
You  can  get  them  all  without  cost. 

You  will  find  a  picture  of  some  of  the 
post-cards  on  page  33  of  this  number. 

\lt>  How  to  Get  the  Cards 

Without  Cost 

We  will  send  you  these  25  Valentine 
Post-Cards  if  you  send  us  two  subscrip- 
tions to  Farm  and  Fireside — one  of  the 
two  subscriptions  can  be  your  own.  Each 
of  the  two  subscriptions  may  be  for  two 
years,  or  one  year  at  the  prices  given 
opposite.  But  remember  that  you  must 
send  two  different  subscriptions. 

Balfour  Ker's  painting,  "'Her 
Mother's  Voice,"  will  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  two  subscriptions.  For  three  different 
subscriptions  we  will  send  two  sets  of 
Valentine  Post-Cards.  For  four  different 
.subscriptions  we  will  send  three  different 
sets  of  post-cards.  Each  set  of  post-cards 
can  be  sent  to  a  different  address  if  desired. 
You  must  order  within  one  week. 


Your  Last  Chance 

To  obtain  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  prices  given  below, 
your  order  must  be  mailed  within  one  week  of  your  receipt  of 
this  issue.  You  will  receive  Balfour  Ker's  great  picture  with 
your  subscription  if  you  use  the  Order  Blank  opposite. 

Offer  No.  1 


Send  only  thirty-five  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside — twenty-four  issues  of  the  greatest  farm 
paper  published.  By  subscribing  now  for  one  year  you  will 
save  fifteen  cents.  You  will  receive  the  Painting  without 
cost,  postage  prepaid. 

Offer  No.  2 

Send  only  fifty  cents  for  a  two-year  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside — forty-eight  issues  of  the  greatest  farm 
paper  published.  By  subscribing  now  for  two  years  you 
will  save  fifty  cents.  You  will  receive  the  Painting  without 
cost,  postage  prepaid. 

If  you  are  a  present  subscriber  your  subscription  will  be  entered  to  begin  the 
month  after  your  present  subscription  expires.  If  your  subscription  has  expired,  or 
if  you  are  a  new  subscriber,  your  new  subscription  will  begin  with  the  next  issue. 
Use  the  name  blank  opposite. 
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Flower  Offers 
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On  page  39  you  will  find  Farm  and  Fireside's 
great  Flower  Offers,  by  which  you  can  obtain 
the  following  great  flower  collections: — 5  Dif- 
ferent Rose  Bushes;  4  Different  Ferns; 
6    Different    Chrysanthemums;    or  3 
Hydrangeas.     You    can   obtain  these 
great  flower  collections  in  three  ways. 

Offer  No.  1 — Any  one  collection  without 
cost  if  you  send  two  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  prices 
opposite. 

Offer  No.  2 — Any  one  collection 
of  flowers  without  cost  if  you 
send  $i.oo  for  Farm  and  Fire- 
side for  four  years. 

Offer  No.  3— A  one-year 
subscription  to  F.arm  and 
Fireside  and  one  col- 
lection of  flowers  for  50 
cents.  Or  a  two  year 
subscription  and 
one  collection  of 
flowers  for  65c. 

To  get  the 
flowers  you 
must  order 
within 
one 

week.       ^  ...  ^  state  

If  you  send  two  subscriptions  you  can  get  the  25  Valentine 
Post-Cards  or  one  Flower  Collection,  also.   Use  the  space  below 
for  the  second  subscription. 
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or  which  enter  niy  subscription 

Farm  and  Fireside  for  
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of  Also  send  me,  with- 
out cost,  Balfour  Ker's  great  painting, 
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Miss   Selina   Lue   and   the  Soap-Box  Babies 


By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess 

Illustrated  by  Ruth  M.  Hallock 


CHAPTER  VII.— A  Send  -  Off 
for  Mr.  Alan 

"But  ain't  it  a  good  thing  to 
think   how   there's   a  guiding 
hand,  child,  a  guiding'  hand?" 
— Miss  Selina  Luc. 

HE  stir  and  bustle  on  the 
bluff  began  early  and 
rose  at  times  to  a  tumult, 
for  an  afternoon  tea  was  a 
thing  that  had  seldom  come  the  way  of  the  older 
citizens  and  was  fraught  with  the  mystery  of  the  un- 
encountered  for  all  the  small  fry.  By  eleven  o'clock 
the  excitement  had  spread  telepathically  to  the  hill 
mansion  and  was  bringing  the  color  to  Miss  Cynthia's 
cheeks  and  lending  an  additional  sparkle  to  her  eyes. 
;Miss  Cynthia's  eyes,  however,  had  been  very  bright 
through  a  very  wide-eyed  night,  and  her  heart  had 
been  dancing  in  an  unaccountable  way  since  she  fled 
through  the  fields  with  the  echo  in  her  ears. 

Generally  speaking,  a  woman  prefers  a  first-handed 
wooing,  but  to  iliss  Cjnthia  the  outburst  in  the  gro- 
cery had  had  an  especial  charm.  Her  state  of  mind 
might  have  been  guessed  by  the  careful  processes  of 
her  toilet,  though  she  only  intended  to  descend  to  the 
bluff  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  ]\Iiss  Selina  Lue  in  her 
hospitable  preparations.  The  visit  of  her  friend  Evelyn 
had  lost  all  aspect  of  an  embarrassment;  rather  it  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  a  triumph. 

But  her  trip  to  the  bluff,  however,  was  postponed 
for  an  almost  unendurable  length  of  time,  for  in  the 
hall  she  encountered  jMr.  Everston  in  the  act  of  tak- 
ing his  departure  after  an  interview  with  jNIrs.  Jackson 
Page.  The  expression  of  extreme  harassment  on  that 
good  gentleman's  face  conveyed  the  definite  idea  of 
the  interview,  and  }iliss  Cynthia  followed  him  to  the 
veranda  and  invited  the  explosion. 

"Most  unreasonable,  my  dear,  most  unreasonable! 
The  land  company  is  willing  to  wait  no  longer  than 
two  weeks  for  a  definite  answer.  It  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  and  the  only  way  to  settle  the  estate  so 
as. to  insure  a  residue — er — suitable  to  your  mother's 
— er — needs.  The  price  of  the  house  is,  I  may  sa}',  a 
fancj'  one,  and  I  cannot  see  another  way  of  get- 
ting the  property  on  the  market  except  at  a  sacri- 
fice. Couldn't  you — er — er — my  dear,  remonstrate 
with  your  mother?'' 

Remonstrance  with  Mrs.  Jackson  Page  sounded 
stupendous  even  to  the  ears  of  her  own  daughter, 
but  ^liss  Cynthia's  head  went  up  a  trifle  and  she 
answered  in  tones  slightl)^  akin  to  those  habitually 
used  by  that  most  impressive  ladj' : 

'Tf  you  please,  Air.  Everston,  proceed  with  the 
business  of  the  sale,  and  when  the  time  comes  I 
am  sure  she  will  sign  the  papers.  Thank  you  for 
your  kindness  and — your  patience,"  and  j\Iiss  Cyn- 
thia held  out  her  hand  to  the  flustered  old  gentle- 
man with  the  smile  that  always  drew  Bennie 
Dobbs — and  others.  She  watched  him  drive  away 
in  his  sedate  old  gig.  and  then  turned,  not  to  the 
apartment  of  the  difficult  Airs.  Jackson  Page,  but 
down  the  hill  to  the  bluff,  where  turmoil  and  ex- 
citement and  life  called. 

And  she  found  them  in  abundance ;  in  fact,  the 
bluff  fairlj'  teemed  with  them  and  spilled  over  and 
ran  out  to  meet  her.  Bennie  headed  the  onslaught 
and  was  followed  bj'  Ethel  Maud  and  Luella  Kin- 
ney and  several  Tynes  of  assorted  sizes.  As  the}' 
brought  up  beside  her,  Ethel  Maud  stepped  on  one 
of  her  own  feet  in  a  most  amazing  way  and  fell 
sprawling  in  such  a  manner  as  to  graze  her  little 
retrousse  nose  on  the  tip  of  Miss  Cynthia's  shoe. 
A  mighty  wail  ensued,  which  was  augmented  by 
Bennie's  most  unsympathetic  prediction  that  she 
would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  the 
party. 

"Oh — oh — o — ho,  I  can  go.  too  !  I  don't  eat 
with  my  nose,  and  I  see  with  my  eyes  and  they 
won't  be  nothing  to  smell.  Oh — ho,  can't  I  go, 
Miss  Cynthie?" 

"Yes,  indeed  you  can,"  answered  Aliss  Cyn- 
thia, as  she  wiped  the  barked  little  dot  with  her 
clean  handkerchief  and  failed  to  notice  the  smutty 
prints  from  the  small  fingers  that  clung  to  the 
sleeve  of  her  snowy  frock. 

Mrs.  Kinnej'  hailed  them  from  her  open  win- 
dow with  the  rolling-pin.  She  was  almost,  lit- 
erally speaking,  elbow-deep  in  pies,  and  the  aroma 
thereof  spread  across  the  street.  Her  front  stoop 
glistened  damply  in  the  sunlight  and  the  front 
walk  was  spotless.  The  gate  was  tied  up  as  a 
signal  for  the  children  to  jump  over  the  fence 
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and  approach  their  home  with  caution — on  the  grass. 

But  across  the  street  the  Dobbs'  residence  was  under- 
going more  in  the  way  of  a  general  toilet  than  that 
which  had  been  finished  at  the  Kinney  house.  The 
front  door  stood  wide  open  and  the  little  hall  and  front 
room  presented  a  swept  and  garnished  appearance. 
All  the  flower-pots  on  the  window-ledge  had  green- 
paper  covers  and  flaunted  many  brilliant  colors,  for 
flowers  bloomed  under  the  ministrations  of  Mrs.  Dobbs' 
easy  good  nature.  As  Aliss  Cynthia  was  opposite  the 
gate  the  lady  of  the  house  came  around  from  the 
side  yard  with  a  bucket  of  foaming  whitev,'ash  in  her 
hand  and  an  old  broom,  whose  brush  was  swathed  in 
rags. 

"Xow.  Bennie,  I've  done  caught  you  fair !  Come  on 
and  finish  that  last  panel  of  fence  you  done  got  tired 
on  last  week.  Make  him  come,  IMiss  Cj'nthie."  And 
Airs.  Dobbs  smiled  a  jovial  appeal  to  Aliss  Cynthia  to 
use  her  influence  with  the  reluctant  Bennie. 

"\Vh}-,  bo\'s  like  to  whitewash,  Mrs.  Dobbs,"  answered 
Aliss  Cynthia  encouragingly.  "How  nice  everything 
looks,  everywhere." 

"Well,  it  oughter,  fer  Aliss  Seliny  Lue  come  round 
and  waked  us  all  up  long  'fore  five  o'clock.  I'm  afraid 
to  set  down,  fer  I  am  so  stiff  that  I  mightn't  be  able 
to  git  up  again,"  answered  Mrs.  Dobbs  plaintively. 
"Be  sure  and  notice  them  new  lace  curtains  Alis' 
Jim  Peters  is  a-putting  up  in  her  front  windows,"  she 
shouted  as  Cynthia  started  down  the  street.  Aliss 
Cynthia  smiled  and  nodded  as  she  looked  over  with 
interest  at  a  slender  figure  poised  on  a  chair  by  the 
window  in  the  little  cottage  opposite  the  grocery.  Airs. 
Jim  Peters  waved  her  hand  in  greeting  and  Aliss  Cyn- 
thia caught  a  glimpse  of  the  precious  little  cradle 
through  the  open  door. 

The  front  regions  of  the  grocery  were  deserted  and 
presented  their  usual  utilitarian  appearance,  except  that 
huge  bunches  of  fragrant  sweet-fern  were  set  around 
in  different  homel}'  receptacles  and  arranged  with  a 
decidedly  artistic  effect. 

Aliss  Cynthia's  eyes  roamed  delightedly  over  the  cool, 
dark  interior,  but  in  a  second  were  focused  on  a  scene 
in  the  back  of  the  store. 

On  the  floor,  collar  flaring,  sleeves  rolled  to  his 
shoulders  and  girt  by  an  ample  gingham  apron,  knelt 


'On  the  floor    .    .    .    knelt  Mr.  Alan  with  a  large  tub  full  of 
squirming  babies  before  him" 


Air.  Alan  with  a  large  tub 
full  of  squirming  babies  be- 
fore him,  and  with  praise- 
worthy despatch  he  was 
polishing  off  the  head  of  Car- 
rots of  the  flaming  hair.  The 
brother  of  Carrots  wiggled 
and  splashed  and  seemed  in- 
tent on  a  deep-sea  dive. 

"Here,  young  man,  I  can't 
scrub  Carrots  and  keep  you 
up,  too.    Sit  tight  a  moment, 
can't  you,  old  slippery?"  The  voice  had  a  slightly  anx- 
ious note. 

"Lands  alive,  Air.  Alan,  you  hadn't  oughter  soaped 
them  both  to  onct !"  said  Miss  Selina  Lue's  voice  from 
the  lean-to.  "A  soapy  baby  ain't  a  thing  to  take  risks 
with,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Could  I  help?"  Aliss  Cynthia's  voice  was  sweetly 
solicitous,  but  it  acted  on  the  be-aproned  scrubber  in 
the  manner  expected  of  a  two-pound  bomb.  He  sat 
back  on  the  floor  so  suddenly  that  Carrots  slipped 
dangerously  and  the  other  Flarity  almost  accomplished 
his  plunge.  A  man  on  his  knees  before  a  deep  tub  of 
water  with  a  soapy  baby  in  each  hand  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  way  of  greetings  to  a  lady  who  has 
walked  right  out  of  a  dream,  and  not  a  word  rose  to 
the  troubled  surface  of  Mr.  Alan's  mind. 

"Aliss  Cynthie,  hone}',  grab  one  of  them  children, 
quick!"  Aliss  Selina  Lue  called.  "Air.  Alan  ain't  had 
the  experience  to  manage  two,  and  if  they  slip,  there 
will  be  a  mighty  ruckus  with  them  both  in  the  crying 
way." 

In  a  moment  Aliss  Cynthia  was  on  her  knees  by  the 
tub,  had  rescued  the  brother  of  Carrots  and  was  hold- 
ing him  firmly  under  his  arms  with  both  hands.  Not 
for  worlds  would  she  have  attempted  to  go  on  with 
the  rites  of  the  bath ;  holding  up  was  fraught  with 
anxiety  enough  for  her  nerves.  Across  the  dripping, 
bobbing  heads  her  eyes  met  the  artist's,  and  there 
ensued  a  few  moments  of  silent,  breathless  mirth  that 
well-nigh  incapacitated  them  both  and  threatened  dis- 
aster to  the  bathers. 

"Oh,  Aliss  Selina  Lue,  come  get  him  quick — I  am 
going  to  let  him  slip  in  a  minute !"  she  gasped.  "Look 
out.  Carrots  is  turning  over,  Air.  Kent!   Do  hold 
him  right  side  up !" 

"There  now,"  said  Aliss  Selina  Lue,  as  she  swept 
both  babies  into  the  curve  of  one  arm  and  seized 
the  wash-rag  out  of  Air.  Alan's  nerveless  hand, 
"I  can  polish  'em  off  in  no  time.  Please  pick 
Blossom  and  Clemmie  offen  the  floor  and  put  'em 
in  the  boxes.  I  want  'em  to  stay  clean  fer  the 
party.  And,  Air.  Alan,  I  wish  you  would  dry  Aliss 
Cynthie's  hands  on  your  apron  before  they  drip 
on  her  dress.  They's  a  heap  to  do,  for  it's  about 
to  turn  twelve  o'clock  now,  and  I  want  things  to 
be  beforehanded." 

There  are  some  situations  in  life  that  are 
marked  by  a  charm  that  partakes  decidedly  of  ter- 
ror, and  as  Air.  Kent  received  five  slender,  white, 
dripping  fingers  in  his  own  and  proceeded  to  en- 
velop them  in  a  fold  of  the  gingham  garment  pend- 
ent about  his  waist,  he  was  possessed  by  a  wild 
desire  to  bolt  through  the  back  door,  but  he  real- 
ized at  the  same  moment  that  nothing  so  beautiful 
had  ever  happened  his  way  before.  His  compos- 
ure was  sufficient,  barely,  to  keep  him  to  the  en- 
chanting task  and  he  solemnly  dried  the  dainty 
lingers  one  at  a  time  without  so  much  as  a  glance 
at  the  owner  of  them. 

Now,  although  the  heart  of  Aliss  Cynthia  was 
a  tender  organ  and  though  she  fully  realized  the 
sufferings  of  the  victim  of  such  embarrassment, 
she  smiled  a  very  lovely,  very  wickedly  mirthful 
and  comprehending  smile  straight  into  his  eyes 
and  handed  him  the  other  hand.  But  if  her  little 
laugh  had  been-  intended  to  terrify  further,  it  failed 
of  its  purpose,  for  Air.  Kent  rallied  to  himself 
gloriously,  folded  number  two  in  both  his  own 
hands  with  unmistakable  warmth  and  smiled  down 
into  Aliss  Cynthia's  lifted,  blue-star  eyes  with  a 
sweetness  that  was — generous. 

"Lands  alive.  Air.  Alan,  I  see  Charity  a-going 
into  the  barn  and  sure  as  shooting  she'll  eat  up 
some  of  the  decorations !  Ask  her  to  please  stay 
in  the  meadow  until  the  party's  over,"  Aliss  Selina 
Lue  called  from  the  lean-to  where  she  was  em- 
ployed in  the  robing  of  the  Flarity  brothers.  "Aliss 
Cynthie,  honey,  please  shake  up  the  cushions  and 
put  Blossom  and  Clemmie  in  their  boxes.  They 
have  done  droze  off  on  the  floor  here  and  I  am  in 
a  hurry  to  put  up  the  twins,  who'll  drop  off  dead- 
like if  I  don't  get  'em  down  in  a  few  minutes." 
[continued  on  page  38] 
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Two  Recipes  for  Cooking 
Tongue 

WHEN  nicely  cooked,  boiled  tongue 
is  a  dainty  few  palates  disdain, 
but  as  sometimes  prepared  the 
meat  seems  flat  and  almost  flavorless. 
The  English  have  a  simple  and  pleasing 
way  of  preparing  it  that  once  tried  is  apt 
to  be  repeated  indefinitely.  The  tongue 
should  first  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  changing  the  water 
twice.  Then  take  it  out  of  the  water, 
scrape  it  well  and  cut  off  any  little  bits 
of  fat  that  have  become  discolored.  Stick 
about  two  dozen  cloves  in  it,  put  it  in  a 
deep  saucepan  with  cold  water  to  cover 
it  well  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  per- 
fectly tender.  When  about  half  done  add 
salt  to  season  nicely  and,  if  liked,  a  little 
pepper  and  sliced  onion.  Skim  it  thor- 
oughly when  necessary.  When  done, 
take  it  out  of  the  water,  skin  it,  brush 
it  over  with  beaten  egg  and  coat  well 
with  fine  dry  bread-crumbs.  Egg  and 
bread-crumb  twice,  then  put  in  a  pan 
with  a  large  spoonful  of  butter  and  let  it 
brown  nicely  in  a  hot  oven,  basting  fre- 
quently with  the  melted  butter.  This  is 
excellent  served  hot  or  cold,  as  preferred. 

Another  delightfully  savory  tongue  is 
the  following :  Prepare  the  tongue  as 
directed  in  above  recipe  and  let  it 
boil  in  water  to  cover  until  about 
half  done.  Make  a  sauce  with  one 
can  of  tomatoes,  one  cupful  of  beef 
or  veal  stock,  one  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  one  small  onion 
sliced,  three  or  four  slices  of  carrot 
and  one  stalk  of  celery.  Cook  togeth- 
er until  the  vegetables  are  tender, 
then  press  all  through  the  colan- 
der, season  nicely  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, then  return  it  to  the  fire.  Put 
in  the  tongue  and  keep  it  just  sim- 
mering until  perfectly  tender.  Lay 
the  tongue  on  a  hot  dish,  thicken  the 
sauce  with  a  little  flour  rolled  in  a 
lump  of  butter  and  pour  it  hot  over  the 
tongue.    This  is  a  very  appetizing"  dish. 

Preserved  Cranberries 

ALLOW  three  cupfuls  of  citron  (cooked 
in  water  until  tender)  to  two  cupfuls 
of  cranberries.  Weigh  and  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Simmer 
until  the  fruit  looks  clear  and  rich,  then 
seal.  Half  the  weight  of  sugar  may  be 
used  if  a  preserve  not  quite  so  rich  is 
preferred. 

Another  way  is  to  allow  one  cupful  of 
large  seeded  raisins  to  two  cupfuls  of 
cranberries,  one  cupful  of  water  and  two 
cupfuls  of  sugar.  Simmer  to  a  rich  pre- 
serve. 

Cranberry  and  Apple  Mound 

COOK  equal  parts  of  cranberries  and 
sliced  apples  together  in  a  very  lit- 
tle water,  then  press  them  through  a 
sieve  and  measure.  Add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  to  each  two  cupfuls,  and  one  and 
one  half  cupfuls  of  sugar  for  each  lemon. 
Stir  over  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  simmer  slow- 
ly for  five  minutes.  Take  from  the  fire 
and  let  cool.  Whisk  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a  stifif  snow,  stir  in  one  cupful  of 
powdered  sugar  and  gradually  whisk  it 
into  the  cranberry  and  apple  mixture. 
Beat  all  together  until  stiff,  then  turn  in- 
to a  wetted  mold  and  serve  very  cold. 

New  Stocking  Hint 

AVERY  fine  invention  for  keeping  stock- 
ings from  dropping  threads  or  run- 
ning, as  they  do  in  these  days  of  many 
garters,  is  to  take  the  stockings  when 
new  and  put  a  row  of  machine  stitching 
just  under  the  hem.  Stretch  the  stocking 
while  stitching. 

Good  Eggless  Cake 

ONE  cupful  of  molasses,  one  half  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  two  heaping  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  shortening  (lard  or  butter),  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  spice  and 
soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Stir  in 
one  half  cupful  of  flour.  Add  one  cupful 
of  boiling  water  and  enough  flour  to 
make  thin  batter.    Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 


Value  of  a  Hot  Salt-Bag 

;any  people  claim  that  a  salt-bag  is 
better  than  a  hot-water  bag,  as  one 
does  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  it  leaking  or 
bursting.  Make  a  square  bag  of  flannel, 
fill  it  with  salt,  sew  the  opening  carefully 
together,  then  cover  the  bag  with  cotton 
or  linen  cloth.  The  salt  will  hold  the 
heat  for  a  long  time  and  also  has  some 
medicinal  qualities.  It  can  be  heated  in 
the  oven,  on  top  of  the  stove  or  wherever 
most  convenient. 


Attractive  Jardiniere  Basket 

THIS  jardiniere  basket  near  the  sewing- 
table  makes  such  a  useful  receptacle 
for  needlework,  scraps  of  silk  or  waste 
paper.  It  is  extremely  pretty  covered 
with  flowered  cretonne.  One  made  from 
the  dimensions  diagrammed  in  illustra- 
tion No.  1  makes  a  neat  waste-paper 
basket,  while  one  about  half  as  large 
makes  a  very  attractive  little  scrap- 
basket. 

To  make  it,  first  cut  eight  panels  of 
cardboard  like  the  one  shown  in  No.  1 
and  cover  the  outside  with  flowered 
goods.  Cut  the  material  about  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  larger  than  the  cardboard, 
and  with  needle  and  basting  thread  draw 
the  material  neatly  over  the  edges  of 
the  board  from  the  under  side. 

Cut  and  cover  eight  duplicate  panels, 
using  plain  colored  material  for  the  in- 
side. Place  the  two  edges  of  the  panels 
together  and  overcast  around  the  entire 
edge. 

Overcast  the  sections  together,  set  the 
basket  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
mark  around  the  bottom  with  a  pencil. 
This  will  give  the  size  and  shape  for  the 
bottom.  Then  cut  out  two  cardboards 
from   the    octagonal   pattern    and  cover 
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Attractive  Jardiniere  Basket 

same  as  panels.  Fit  in  and  join  to  the 
bottom  by  firmly  overcasting  it. 

Now  that  the  basket  has  been  put  to- 
gether, the  seams  may  be  gone  over  with 
embroidery-silk.  The  basket  may  be  em- 
broidered, if  one  chooses,  or  trimmed 
quite  elaborately  with  beads  or  cord. 

Good  to  Remember 

To  remove  mildew,  wet  the  cloth  in 
soft  water  and  then  rub  on  plenty  of 
soap  and  salt,  hang  on  the  line  in  the 
sun  and  air  for  a  day  or  two.  This  is  an 
infallible  recipe. 

New  boots  which  do  not  take  a  good 
polish  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  cut 
lemon  before  blacking.  A  cut  raw  po- 
tato will  also  serve  the  purpose,  though 
lemon  is  preferable. 

By  using  a  teaspoonful  of  alum  to  a 
quart  of  water  for  starching  calicos  and 
ginghams  the  color  will  keep  bright  and 
fresh,  which  is  most  desired  on  dresses 
that  are  washed  often. 

To  clean  rusty  steel,  first  rub  thor- 
oughly with  sweet-oil,  leaving  enough  oil 
on  the  article  to  be  cleaned  to  thorough- 
ly soak  into  the  rust.  Leave  till  next 
day,  and  then  rub  with  unslaked  lime 
till  all  rust  is  removed. 

Kitchen  Helps 

Don't  boil  fish  (except  salmon) — steam. 
Place  a  saucer  inverted  at  bottom  of 
saucepan  and  so  raise  the  steamer.  Cook 
in  the  steam  and  save  the  flavor  and 
nourishment. 

Don't  cut  bacon  into  rashers  until  you 
have  boiled  it  one  hour,  then  let  it  get 
cold  and  remove  rind.  Don't  place  in 
cold  frying-pan.  Have  some  bacon  fat 
in  it ;  when  this  is  hot  toss  rashers  in  it. 

A  little  household  ammonia  put  in  the 
water  from  time  to  time  when  cleaning 
glassware  will  make  it  very  clear  and  al- 
most as  sparkling  as  cut  glass.  A  per-' 
fectly  clean  linen  towel  should  always  be 
used  to  polish  glassware. 

Tomato-soup  is  so  easily  made  and  so 
generally  liked  that  it  is  frequently  re- 
sorted to  for  an  unexpected  guest,  and 
occasionally  the  cook  is  much  chagrined 
to  find  that  the  tomatoes  and  hot  milk 
separate  when  poured  together.  This 
v/ill  never  happen  if  one  remembers  to 
pour  the  hot  milk  into  the  hot  tomatoes 
and  not  the  tomatoes  into  the  milk. 

Ants  in  the  pantries  are  a  miserable 
pest  and  one  that  the  most  careful  of 
housekeepers  seem  powerless  to  prevent 
in  certain  seasons.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  place  fresh  cu- 
cumber-peels around  the  places  they  in- 
fest. These  must  be  fresh,  as  it  is  the 
odor  that  drives  away  ants ;  fresh  peels 
night  and  morning  for  two  or  three  days 
will  often  clear  them  out  thoroughly. 


Chicken-Pie 

FOR  chicken-pie,  select  a  plump  young 
fowl  not  over  two  years  old  at  the 
most  and  weighing  three  and  a  half  or 
four  pounds.  Place  on  its  breast  in 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover,  and  sim- 
mer until  perfectly  tender,  but  not  re- 
duced to  strings.  Let  it  stand  overnight 
in  the  water  in  which  it  was  boiled.  This 
will  give  the  meat  a  richer  flavor  than 
if  taken  out  immediately  after  cooking. 
In  the  morning  cut  in  pieces  and  lay 
aside  for  the  pie.  Add  to  the  stock  in 
which  the  chicken  was  cooked  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  cook  until 
smooth  and  thickened.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste  and  a  cupful  of  cream.  If 
the  chicken  is  very  fat  not  so  much  but- 
ter will  be  required.  Line  the  side  of  a 
deep  round  pan  with  pastry  and  place  a 
small  cup  in  the  center  to  hold  up  the 
top  crust.  Turn  in  the  chicken  and 
cream,  adding  more  cream  if  necessary, 
and  seasoning  the  chicken  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Cover  with  a  top  crust  gashed 
with  a  knife  in  two  or  three  places  to 
represent  a  leaf.  Bake  in  a  very  hot 
oven  to  a  golden  brown. 

To  make  the  crust,  sift  together  a 
pint  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder  and  a  saltspoonful  of  salt. 
Add  a  good  half  cupful  of  lard  or 
butter  and  chop  lightly  into  the  flour 
with  as  little  handling  as  possible. 
Add  ice-water,  just  enough  to  hold 
the  rough  mass  of  flour  together ; 
have  the  molding  board  thickly 
dusted  with  flour.  Cut  oft"  a  piece 
of  the  dough,  throw  flour  over  it 
without  working  at  all  and  roll  out 
thin.  Line  the  sides  of  the  pan. 
Take  the  rest  and  roll  out  a  circu- 
lar piece  for  the  top.  Brush  over 
with  milk  and  bake. 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

OLiCE  raw  potatoes,  put  a  layer  in  a 
dish  in  which  they  may  be  served, 
sprinkle  plentifully  with  sugar,  butter 
and  spices,  add  another,  repeating  until 
the  dish  is  full,  having  the  butter  and 
sugar  on  top.  Bake  slowly  until  tender 
and  brown,  with  a  rich  syrup  all  through. 
Serve  hot. 

About  the  House 

Milk  to  soften  water :  Milk  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  soap  or  soda  when 
washing  crockery.  It  softens  the  water 
and  prevents  one's  hands  becoming 
grained  and  rough.  Allow  one  teacupful 
to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Use  common  soda  to  clean  the  black 
off  the  backs  of  kettles  and  pans.  Apply 
it  with  a  moist  cloth  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  "elbow  grease"  and  it  will 
quickly  clean  and  brighten  them,  and 
keep  them  like  new  if  used  regularly. 

Lemons  are  so  healthful,  and  are  use- 
ful in  such  a  multitude  of  ways  that  the 
home  should  never  be  without  them. 
Lemonade  is  the  best  of  all  drinks  in 
fevers;  without  sugar' it  is  a  fine  remedy 
for  rheumatism  and  one  of  the  safest  of 
anti-fat  cures ;  for  a  sick  headache  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  in  a  cupful  of 
strong  black  tea  or  coffee,  without  sugar, 
will  often  prove  better  than  medicine. 
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GENUINE 
B  AKER^S 
COCOA  AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look  for  it  on  eJl 
your  purchases 


Send  for  free  recipe  book 
finely  illustrated 

Walter  Baker  &  Go.  Ltd. 

Established  1730       DoFciiester,  Mass. 


The  Best  Food  for  Workers 


The  best  food  for  those  who  work  with 
hand  or  brain  is  never  high  priced. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  found  in 
Quaker  Oats.  It  stands  at  the  top  among 
foods  that  supply  nourishment  and  vigor, 
without  taxing  the  digestion,  and  yet  it  is  the 
least  expensive  food  one  can  eat. 

This  great  food  value  and  low  cost  mako 
it  an  ideal  food  for  families  who  want  to  get 
the  greatest  good  from  what  they  eat. 

Laborers,  factory  or  farm  hands,  fed  plen- 
tifully on  Quaker  Cats  will  work  better  and 
with  less  fatigue  than  if  fed  on  almost  any 
other  kind  of  food.  All  of  these  facts  were 
proved  and  very  interesting  information 
about  human  foods  were  gathered  by  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  of  Yale  University  in  1908. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  package  Quaker 
Oats  is  packed  in  large  sized  family  pack- 
i  ages  either  with  or  without  china  dishes. 
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an 


30 
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IMPERIAL" 

In  Your  Own  Home  at  OUR  RISK 

If  it  does  not  prove  the  best  looker,  cooker  and 
baker  you  ever  saw,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Direct  from  factory  to   you  at  WHOLESALE 
PRICE.    Freight  Prepaid. 

Has  exclusive  features  not  on  any 
other  range — such  as  Stone  Oven 
Bottom,    Odor    Hood,  Oven 
Thermometer,  Ash  Sifter,  etc., 
etc. 

Easy   Credit  Terms    if  wanted. 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Catalog  and 
prices. 

The  Imperial  Steel  Range  Co.,  568  State  St.,aeTeland,o. 

/^^^        AGENTS.       (1^^  New   InventioD  ;    never  befor« 
^n^^^^^^^S^=^^^S^^^  sol'i         your   territory  ;  horso, 
"o^-lgSj*—^  owners  wild  about  them;  auto-' 

matic  liame  fastener  sells   at  sight;  coin  money;  a  for- 

tune in  your  territory;   free    sam]>le   to    workers;  writ* 

at  once-        Automatic  Fastener  Co.,  G887,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  »  rviCC  ^Vashclean  washes  clothes  without  rubbing.  Wa3hL'lean  is  a  sciea- 
""■•^^  tific  corapound  that  doea  away  with  washing-machiDe  and  board. 
Saves  time,  labor  and  clothes.  Send  15c  for  sample  package,  '6  washing. 
Absolutely  guarauteed.    C.  W.  NIXON  &  CO.,  SDO  Main  St.,  BoonviUe,  Mo. 


Marttia 

Com  forr  Shoes 


Genuine    comfort — that's  what 
it    means    to    wear    the  stylish 
Martha    Washington    Comfort  Shoes, 
They  fit  like  a  glove,  and  insure  complete 
rest  and  relief.    No  buttons  or  laces — just  slip 
them  on  and  off  like  a  slipper.    Elastic  at  the  sides 
provides  perfect  fit  over  any  instep.      You  will  never 
know  how  comfortable  a  good  looking  shoe  can  be  until  you  have  worn 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON  COMFORT  SHOES 

Beware  of  imitations.    Only  the  genuine  have  the  name  Martha  Washington 
and  Ma^er  Trade  Marl^  stamped  on  the  sole.    Refuse  substitutes. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  you ;  if  not,  write  to  us. 

FREE  —  If  you  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  does 
not  handle  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes,  we  will 
send  you  free,  postpaid,  a  beautiiul  picture  of  Martha 
^  Washingrton  ,Size  15  x  20. 

We  also  make  Honorbilt  Shoes  for  men, Leading  Lady 
Shoes,  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes,  Special  Merit  School 
,  Shoes  and  Work  Shoes. 


F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS, 
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INSOMNIA 
Leads  to  Madness,  if  not  Remedied 
in  Time. 


■'Experiments  satisfied  me,  some  5 
years  ago,"  writes  a  Topeka  woman, 
"that  coffee  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
insomnia  from  which  I  suffered  terribly, 
as  well  as  the  extreme  ner\-ousness  and 
acute  dyspepsia  which  made  life  a  most 
painful  thing  for  me. 

"I  had  been  a  coft'ee  drinker  since 
childhood,  and  did  not  like  to  think  that 
the  beverage  was  doing  me  all  this  harm. 
But  it  was.  and  the  time  came  when  I 
had  to  face  the  fact,  and  protect  myself. 
I  therefore  gave  up  coffee  abruptly  and 
absolutely,  and  adopted  Postum  for  my 
hot  drink  at  meals. 

"I  began  to  note  improvement  in  my 
condition  verj'  soon  after  I  took  on 
Postum.  The  change  proceeded  grad- 
ually, but  surely,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
only  a  few  weeks  before  I  found  myself 
entirely  relieved — the  nervousness  passed 
away,  mj'  digestive  apparatus  was  re- 
stored to  normal  efficiency,  and  I  began 
to  sleep,  restfully  and  peacefully. 

"These  happy  conditions  have  contin- 
ued during  all  of  the  5  years,  and  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  I  owe  them  entirely 
to  Postum.  for  when  I  began  to  drink 
it  I  ceased  to  use  medicines."  Read 
the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  WellviUe," 
in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  TTiey 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  humcin 
interest. 

QetTelfers  NewIOIO 


Showing  newest  ]910  desijcns  in 
Carpets,  rugrs,  linoleums 
»  and  lace  curtains  in  actual 
colors.     TVe  ship  direct  to 
you.  freifrht  prepaid.      Don't  ' 
pay  high  prices.  Order  by  mail 

W/  Save^StoSIO] 

on  every  carpet  or  room 
size  rag.   Send  postal  to-  i 
day — get  our  mfignificent- 
fi  ^/  !y  iU^ti^*^  catalog  of  2,000  } 
t/^  f   carpet  and  mg  bargains  and  I 
/  our  prepaid  freighr  proposition  1 
by  i^Tura  maiL  A'ldress 


Winter  Gloves  and  Mittens 

With  Directions  for  Knitting 

By  Helen  Marvin 


we' 

Pay 
rreight 


TELFER  CHRPETCO. 

kiO  Walnut  St. 
Des  Moines.  la. 


Tree 


Fertile  Farms  In  Tennessee 
 $5  to  $1G  per  acre  


Fortunes  are  being  made  on  fertile  Tennessee 
farms.  They  raise  big  crops  of  Cantaloupes, 
Cabbage.  Tomatoes,  String  Beans,  Green  Com, 
etc.,  also  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep.  Swine,  Poultry 
and  Eggs.  "SV rite  me  at  once  for  Free  Literatnre- 
I'll  tell  yon  how  to  get  one  of  these  splendid 
farms  for  So  to  SIO  per  acre.   Act  quickly  ! 

H-F.Smilh.  Tmf.  M^..      C.  tS:.  U  Rr..  Dert.  5-  Na-hvlUe.  Tenn. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  as 
lowfis  $10.00  per  acre.  Rich  Soil,  Mild 
Winicrs,  Good  Markets.  For  Handsome 
Booklcr  and  Low  Excursion  Rales,  address 
G.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate  Agent.  C.  &  O. 
Railway,  Box  9.  Richmond.  Va 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARG.AINS 
R.  B.  CHAFFIX  A-  CO..  Inc..  Klchmond.  Ta. 

CUBA— 10  ACRES  $250 

Abandant  rainfall.  P-:>ckei  niap  tree. 
157  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis 


Best  ^A\.  Ideal  climate. 
PAXDEK-iOX. 


Boy  Good  Corn  Land 

terAcre.    Write  DUNBAR  BEOTHERS,  Tyro,  Kansas 


in  heart  of  Mid-coEtinent 
gas  and  oil  fiei't  $*25_to  S50 


Arortable.  pure  v.-hLiL-?.  ?Le?.-iy.  safe 
lighi.  Brighter  ihan  electricity  or 
acetylene.  IWcandlepower.  Xogrease, 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly 
Costs  2_cts.  per  week.  Over  20}  styles. 
Every  lamo  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.  "Write  for  cataloe.  Do  not  delay, 
THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

212  E.  5tli  St..  Canton,  Olilo 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 


(We  can  positivelv  show  yon  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
talary.   Send  for  beantifal  prospectus,  mailed  FEEZ. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  25,  Chicago,  Dl. 


WE  WANT  A  MAN  or 
Woman  of  fair  intelligence 
and  education  to  represent  us  in 
your  community.  The  work  is 
easily  learned  and  affords  a  good 
opening  for  one  who  really  wishes 
to  make  money.  You  can  devote 
whole  or  part  of  your  time.  Lib- 
eral remuneration  to  start  with 
and  a  chance  to  develop  a  per- 
manent business. 

Address  Manager  of  Agents, 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 

Springfield,  Ohio 


THE  best  materials  for  knitted  gloves 
and  mittens  are  knitting-worsted  and 
Spanish  yarn  for  the  heavier  variety, 
silk  and  the  silk-wound  wool  known  as 
Pompadour  for  the  more  dressy  sort. 
While  not  manufactured  for  that  purpose, 
expert  knitters  prefer  purse-silk  for  knit- 
ting gloves,  rather  than  the  ordinary  cro- 
chet-silk. The  size  of  the  needles  depends 
entirely  upon  how  the  knitter  works,  rang- 
ing from  No.  12  or  14,  for  heavy  gloves,  to 
Xos.  16,  18  and  even  20  with  extremely 
loose  knitters,  for  fine  wool  and  silk  models. 

Lady's  Glove  in  a  Fine  Dice  Pattern 

For  these  gloves  three  skeins  of  three- 
fold Saxony  and  two  pairs  of  No.  15  steel 
needles  are  needed.  Cast  on  fifty-six 
stitches  and  rib  in  two-and-two  for  three 
inches  for  the  wrist. 

Knit  the  first  two  rounds  of  the  hand 
plain,  then  knit  one  and  purl  one  alternately 
throughout   the    third    round.  Re- 
peat these  three  rounds  until  there  ^p^, 
are  twentj'-one  rounds  in  all,  then  ; 
begin   to  widen  for  the  thumb  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  round  as 
follows  :    Knit  two  in  first  stitch,  knit 
one,  knit  two  in  third  stitch.    Knit  the 
next  round  plain,  as  usual,  and  in  the 
next  round  knit  and  purl  alternate- 
ly as  before,  knitting  the  two  in- 
creased   stitches,   that   the  pattern 
throughout  the  round  may  not  be 
upset.     On   the   next   round  again 
increase,   knitting  two  in  the  first 
stitch  and  two  in  the  fifth  stitch. 
Next  round  plain,  then  a  round  of 
knit  one  and  purl  one.  alternately. 

Continue  in  this  way,  increasing  in  every 
fourth  round  for  the  thumb,  and  bringing 
the  increased  stitches  into  pattern  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  until  there  are  twentj'- 
two  thumb  stitches.  Run  these  thumb 
stitches  onto  a  thread.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  hand  needle  now  cast  on  four  stitches, 
arrange  the  stitches  on  three  needles,  put- 
ting the  four  new  stitches,  the  two  stitches 
which  precede  them,  and  the  eight  stitches 
which  follow  them,  all  on  one  needle.  Work 
twentj'-seven  rounds  according  to  pattern 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  hand. 

For  the  first  finger  take  the  fourteen 
stitches  placed  on  one  needle,  arrange  them 
on  two  needles,  and  on  a  third  needle  cast 
on  six  stitches,  making  -twenty  stitches  in 
all.  Run  the  remainder  of  the  hand  stitches 
onto  a  cord,  and  for  the  first  finger  knit 
thirty-nine  rounds. 

Knit  the  remainder  of  the  finger  plain — 

!  that  is,  without  the  purled  stitches.  On  the 
next  round  knit  two  together  at  each  end  of 
each  needle.  Knit  two  rounds  plain  and 
again  knit  two  together  at  each  end  of  each 
needle.  Break  off  the  thread,  leaving  an 
end  long  enough  to  be  pulled  through  the 
remaining  stitches.  Draw  up 
tight,  and  fasten  off  neatly  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  glove. 

For  the   second  finger  take 
eight    stitches   from    the  cord 

I  on   the   inside   of  the  hand 

j  next  to  the  first  finger,  cast 

j  on    four    stitches,    take  eight 

I  stitches  from  the  cord  on  the 

]  outside  of  the  hand  next  to 

I  the   first   finger,   and   pick  up 

i  six  stitches  on  the  six  cast  on 

'  for  the  first  finger,  twenty-six 
stitches  in  all.  Knit  in  pat- 
tern, on  each  of  the  first  tv\-o 
rounds  narrowing  off  two 
stitches  of  the  six  picked  up 

;  on  the  first  finger,  so  that,  af- 
ter the  second  round,  twentj- 
two    stitches    remain.  When 

j  forty-eight  rounds  in  all  have 

'  been  made,  narrow  for  the 
point  as  the  first  finger  was 
narrowed  Oif. 

For  the  third  finger  pick  up 
four  stitches  on  the  four  cast 
on  for  the  second  finger,  take 
eight  stitches  from  the  in- 
side of  the  hand,  cast  on  four  stitches, 
and  take  eight  stitches  from  the  outside  of 
the  hand,  tsvent3--four  stitches  in  all.  Nar- 
row oif  the  four  stitches  picked  up  on  the 
second  finger,  knit  thirty  rounds,  and  finish 
as  usual. 

For  the  fourth  finger  pick  up  four  stitches 
on  the  third  finger  and  take  the  remaining 
stitches  from  the  cord.  On  these  eighteen 
stitches  knit  thirt}--six  rounds,  and  de- 
crease. 

Now  take  the  thumb  stitches  on  the 
needle,  pick  up  four  stitches  on  the  four 
stitches  cast  on  for  the  hand,  on  the  first 
two  rounds  narrow  off  the  extra  stitches, 
knit  thirtj'-six  rounds,  and  decrease. 

The  glove  just  finished  is  for  the  left 
hand. 

The  right  hand  is  made  in  the  same 
way,  excepting  that  the  eight  stitches  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  hand  placed  on  the 
third  needle  precede  the  cast-on  stitches 
instead  of  following  them. 


Man's  Knitted  Gloves 

In  these  gloves  the  long  wrist  is  an  ex- 
cellent feature.  Knitting-worsted  of  two 
contrasting  colors  is  used,  for  the  model,  a 
soft  brown  and  a  light  gray  being  chosen. 
A  skein  of  each  is  more  than  plenty.  Use 
two  pairs  of  No.  12  steel  needles,  and  be- 
gin at  the  top  of  the  wrist  with  the  gray 
yarn.  Cast  twenty  stitches  on  each  of  three 
needles,  join  in  a  round,  and  knit  two-and- 
two  ribbing  for  forty-five  rounds.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  round  increase  one,  for 
hereafter  both  colors  will  be  used,  for  which 
an  even  number  of  stitches  are  required. 

First  Round  of  Hand — Knit  two  in  gray, 
knit  two  in  brown,  and  so  continue,  al- 
ternating throughout  the  row,  until  five 
stitches  remain,  which  are  for  the  beginning 
of  the  thumb.  Work  them  with  gray,  and 
purl  the  first  stitch,  knit  the  next  three, 
purl  the  last  stitch. 


Illustration  of  the  first-size  baby  mitten 

Second  Round — ^\'o^k  exactly  like  the 
first  round. 

Third  Round — Begin  with  brown.  Knit 
two  in  brov.-n,  two  in  gray,  throughout  the 
row,  thus  bringing  the  brown  on  the  gray 
blocks,  the  graj'  on  the  brown.  Work  the 
thumb  stitches  as  before,  of  gray. 

Fourth  Round — Work  like  third  round. 

The  block  pattern  is  continued  in  this 
way  throughout  the  hand,  the  colors  re- 
versed after  every  second  round,  and  no 
mention  wiU  be  made  of  it  hereafter.  The 
color  not  in  use  always  hangs  inside  the 
work  to  be  taken  up  as  needed,  and  the  only 
care  necessary  is  to  see  that  the  threads 
are  not  pulled  up  too  tight. 

The  thumb  is  increased  as  follows : 

Fifth  Round — Knit  two  in  first  thumb 
stitch,  knit  three,  knit  two  in  last  thumb 
stitch. 

Increase  in  this  way  every  fifth  round 
until  there  are  thirteen  stitches  between 
the  increasings,  or  seventy-one  stitches  in 
all  on  the  needles.  Knit  ten  rounds  with- 
out increasing.  Run  the  fifteen  thumb 
stitches  onto  a  thread.  Care  should  be 
taken  when  carrvins  the  contrasting  color 


The  top  illustration  show^s  a  man's  knitted  glove ;  the  lower  one 
a  lady's  glove  of  Saxony  in  a  fine  dice  pattern 


back  of  the  thumb  to  leave  it  very  loose, 
so  that  there  will  be  sufficient  room  to 
fasten  oS  the  ends  firmly. 

Upon  the  fifty-six  stitches  now  remain- 
ing on  the  needles  work  one  round  and  at 
the  end  of  it  cast  on  eight  stitches  right 
next  to  the  thumb. 

Work  fourteen  rounds  plain,  still  using 
the  block  pattern.  Then  knit  one  round  of 
the  principal  color,  and  on  this  round 
on  the  outside,  opposite  the  thumb,  narrow 
twice.  There  are  now  sixty-two  stitches  on 
needles. 

For  the  first  finger  knit  nine,  run  all  the 
stitches  of  the  hand,  excepting  the  last 
seven,  onto  a  thread,  cast  four  stitches  on 
a  needle  next  to  the  nine  stitches  just 
knitted,  knit  the  seven  stitches.  Work  for 
twenty-eight  rounds,  then  decrease  as  fol- 
lows : 

First  Round — Knit  three,  decrease,  and 
repeat  all  around.  Three  rounds  plain. 
Next  round  knit  two,  decrease,  and  repeat,    eight  ribs. 


One  round  plain.  Next  round  knit  one,  de- 
crease, and  repeat.  Eight  stitches  will  re- 
main. Draw  together,  and  fasten  on  the 
wrong  side. 

For  the  second  finger  take  next  seven 
stitches  from  the  inside  of  the  hand,  cast 
three  stitches  onto  another  needle,  take  the 
last  eight  stitches  from  the  thread,  and 
pick  up  the  four  stitches  that  W'ere  cast  on 
for  the  first  finger,  twenty-two  stitches 
in  all. 

First  round  knit  plain  to  the  four  stitches 
that  were  picked  up,  on  them  narrow 
twice,  giying  twenty  stitches  on  the 
needles  ;  then  knit  thirty-three  rounds,  and 
decrease,  as  with  the  first  finger. 

For  the  third  finger  take  seven  stitches 
from  the  inside  of  the  hand,  cast  on  two 
stitches,  take  the  next  eight  stitches  from 
the  thread,  pick  up  five  stitches  on  the  sec- 
ond finger,  and  knit  one  round  plain,  nar- 
rowing on  the  picked-up  stitches  as  before, 
twenty  stitches  ;  then  knit  thirty 
rounds  and  decrease  as  before. 

For  the  fourth  finger  take  the  re- 
maining sixteen  stitches  and  pick 
up  four  stitches  on  the  third  finger, 
knit  first  round,  and  narrow  twice 
on  the  four  stitches,  eighteen  stitches 
in  all.  Knit  twenty-one  rounds, 
then  decrease. 

For  the  thumb  take  up  the  fifteen 
stitches   from   the   thread,   pick  up 
ten  stitches  on  those  cast  on  for 
the   hand,    and   knit   three  rounds, 
narrowing  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  ten  stitches  that  were  picked 
up     until     there     remain  twenty 
stitches     on     the     needles :  knit 
eighteen  rounds   and   decrease  as  for  the 
fingers,,  except  that  four  plain  rounds  are 
knit  after  the  first  decreasing  instead  of 
three. 

In  making  the  second  glove  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  thumb  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hand  and  this  is  done  by  taking 
the  first  five  thumb  stitches  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  round  instead  of  at  the  end. 

The  combination .  of  colors  here  described 
may  be  changed  to  suit  individual  taste, 
but  quiet,  dark  shades  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Two  shades  of  dark  gra3',  two  shades  of 
brown  or  dark  blue  and  graj'  are  good  se- 
lections. 

Infant's  First-Size  Silk  Mittens 

The  mittens  are  knit  on  two  needles,  and 
require  two  spools  of  purse-silk  and  a  pair 
of  No.  18  steel  knitting-needles.  Cast  on 
fiftj'-seven  stitches  and  knit  one  row,  purl 
one  row,  knit  one  row. 

Fourth  Row — Slip  one,  *over,  knit'  one, 
knit  two  together,  knit  two  together,  knit 
one,  over,  knit  one,  and  repeat  from  * 
to  end  of  row. 

Fifth  Row — Purl. 
Repeat  the  fourth  and  fifth 
rows  tv\'o  times,  then  the 
fourth  row  a  third  time.  Now 
repeat  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  row  three  times  more, 
or  ioTty  rows  in  all.  At  end 
of  last  roW'  narrow  one  stitch. 

Now  work  fifteen  rows  in 
knit  one,  purl  one  ribbing  for 
the  wrist,  then  a  row  of  holes 
for  the  ribbon,  as  follows : 
Purl  one,  *purl  two  together, 
over  twice,  purl  two  together, 
purl  one,  and  repeat  from  * 
to  end. 

Next  Row — Slip  one,  knit 
two,  purl  one,  *knit  four,  purl 
one,  and  repeat  from  *  to  end. 

The  hand  is  in  brioche  as 
follows  : 

First  Row- — Over,  slip  one 
as  though  to  purl,  knit  one, 
and  repeat  to  end. 

Second  Row — Over,  slip  one, 
knit  together  the  next  stitch 
and  the  thread  which  lies  over 
it,  and  repeat  to  end. 
Repeat  the  second  row  until  forty  rows 
in  brioche  have  been  made,  then  run  the 
first    eight   ribs    in   the    row    onto   an  ex- 
tra   needle.     They    are    to    complete  the 
thumb. 

On  the  remainder  of  the  row  knit  thirty- 
six  rows  in  brioche,  for  the  hand. 

Thirty-Seventh  Row — Slip  one,  knit  two 
together,  *purl  one,  knit  two  together,  and 
repeat  from  *  to  end. 

Next  Three  Rows — Purl  one  and  knit  one 
throughout,  then  draw  the  silk  through  all 
the  stitches  and  fasten  firmlj'. 

Go  back  to  the  thumb  stitches,  on  them 
knit  twenty-six  rows  in  brioche,  then  finish 
as  with  the  hand  part. 

Double  the  thumb  and  the  hand  part  and 
sew  the  mitten  in  shape. 

The  second  mitten  is  made  exactly  like 
the  first  one,  excepting  that  the  last  eight 
ribs  of  the  forty-first  brioche  row  are 
taken   for  the   thumb  instead   of  the  first 


St.  Valentine 


Invitations  and  Decorations 

INVITATIONS  for  the  February  Four- 
teenth frolic  could  be  issued  "to  meet 
Cupid,"  and  though  the  little  love  god 
is  himself  invisible  on  the  evening  ap- 
pointed, his  spirit  pervades  the  gather- 
ing, everywhere  manifesting  itself  in 
games,  decorations  and  refreshments. 

Big  hearts  cut  from  scarlet  or  pink 
tissue  paper  and  strung  on  cords  of  the 
same  hue  make  charming  festoons  that 
cost  little  for  the  festive  rooms.  The 
pink  or  red  ones  can  be  alternated  here 
and  there  by  others  made  of  gilt  or  silver 
paper.  Or  red  or  pink  oriental  lanterns 
may  be  swung  at  intervals  upon  the  heart 
chains  if  these  are  obtainable  at  the  time. 

Of  course,  some  new  and  amusing  way 
of  finding  "Valentines"  will  be  one  of 
the  first  requisites  of  the  evening.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  boys  and 
girls  can  be  paired  off  so  as  to  create  fun. 
One  of  these  is 

The  Valentine  Fishers 

For  this  the  boys  go  behind  a  big 
screen.  If  you  haven't  one  sufficiently 
large,  the  kitchen  clothes-horse  can  be 
paneled  temporarily  with  tissue  paper  or 
pink  paper  muslin  for  the  purpose.  Each 
girl  in  the  party  is  given  a  fishing-pole 
made  of  a  long  stick  or  dowel  rod  with 
a  length  of  string  or  bebe  ribbon  at- 
tached to  one  end,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  "line"  a  piece  of  wire  bent  to  form 
a  large  hook.  The  girls  cast  their  lines 
over  the  screen  and  almost  immediately 
there  is  a  tremendous  catch.  After  some 
manipulation  of  rod  and  line  it  is  dis- 
covered that  every  fair  fisher  has  caught 
a  huge  fish — hooked  in  every  case  through 
the  coat  lapel.  The  boy  caught  becomes 
the  valentine  of  the  fair  angler  who  cap- 
tured him.  It  might  be  amusing  to  bait 
the  lines  with  peppermint  drops  instead 
of  having  the  hooks,  and  let  each  fish 
seize  upon  one  of  the  dainties  behind  the 
screen. 

A  Blindfold  Game 

Another  way  to  decide  the  same  im- 
portant question  .which  some  may  like 
to  substitute  for  some  reason  for  the 
foregoing  is  a  pleasant  blindfold  game. 
A  huge  heart  is  drawn  on  a  blackboard 
(or,  if  this  cannot  be  easily  secured,  on 
a  square  of  white  cotton  goods  which  is 
to  be  tacked  up  on  the  wall).  The  heart 
is  divided  up  into  as  many  sections  as 
there  are  girls  present  and  each  section 
is  marked  with  some  girls'  name.  The 
boys  are  blindfolded  and  each  one  in 
turn  is  furnished  with  a  golden  arrow 
(whittled  out  of  soft  wood  and  gilded) 
and  is  sent  to  the  heart  with  directions 
to  pierce  it  with  the  arrow.  To  pierce 
means  simply  to  touch  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  game.  The  girl  whose  name 
is  written  in  the  section  he  pierces  be- 
comes his  valentine. 

Love  Letters 

One  of  the  duties  which  devolves  upon 
each  pair  of  valentines  will  be  to  indite 
flowery  love  letters  to  each  other.  Paper 
and  pencils  are  provided  for  this  amus- 
ing little  figure  and  fifteen  minutes  is  al- 
lowed for  writing  the  effusions.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  different  epistles  are 
read  aloud  for  the  delectation  of  the  com- 
pany. The  best  letter  of  each  sex  wins 
a  simple  prize. 

A  merry  scramble  game  will  vary  the 
contest.  This  requires  as  many  hearts 
cut  from  paper  or  thin  cardboard  as  there 
are  boys  in  the  company.  On  each  heart 
write  a  familiar  quotation  concerning 
love,  "Love  me  little,  love  me  long ;" 
"The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth ;"  "'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and 
lost,  etc. ;"  "Whoever  loved  that  loved  not 
at  first  sight?" 

Or,  if  there  is  poetic  talent  in  the  fam- 
ily, original  jingles  or  verses  suitable  to 
the  day  can  be  used  instead.  After  writ- 
ing the  verses  on  them  the  hearts  are  cut 
into  halves.  When  the  game  is  to  begin, 
the  players  close  their  eyes  and  each  re- 
ceives half  a  heart,  consequently  half  a 
verse.  When  the  signal  is  given  all  open 
their  eyes  and  begin  to  search  for  halves 
to  match  those  held.  The  matching 
halves  need  not  always  be  held  by  op- 
posite sexes,  though  when  this  is  prac- 
tical it  is  pretty,  in  view  of  the  date,  to 
have  it  so.  The  two  persons  first  to  put 
a  heart  together  correctly  draw  for  one 
of  the  home-made  prizes  described  on 
this  page  a  little  further  on. 

Heart  Contest 

The  valentines  may  also  collaborate  in 
a  contest  which  consists  in  seeing  who 
can  in  ten  minutes  write  down  the  great- 
est number  of  words  with  the  syllable 
"heart"  or  "hart"  in  them.  Each  two 
receive  a  card  between  them  and  the  girl 


Entertains 


By  Mary  Daw^son 


dictates  the  words  while  her  partner 
writes  them.  He  is  not  allowed  to  as- 
sist further.  Such  terms  and  names  as 
heart's-ease,  Richard  Lionheart,  faint 
heart,  bleeding-heart,  Bret  Harte,  Hartly 
Coleridge,  Heart  of  Midlothian,  heart  of 
steel,  are  examples  of  the  terms  to  be 
sought  for.  The  list  containing  the 
greatest  number  of  such  terms  not  men- 
tioned by  other  players  wins  prizes  for 
the  partners  concerned  in  it. 

Again  Valentine  Telegrams  makes  a 
pleasant  pad-and-pencil  contest  which 
will  help  to  pass  one  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Here  each  couple  receive  between  them 
a  sheet  of  paper  with  the  word  "Valen- 
tine" written  at  the  top  of  it.  The  ob- 
ject is  for  each  boy  and  girl  working 
together  to  form  a  telegraphic  message  of 
nine  words,  each  word  beginning  with 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  word  given.  A 
hasty  example  of  such  a  message  will 
help  to  illustrate  the  plan : 

"Valentines  All  Lovely.  Exceedingly 
Novel.  Thought  Inscription  Neat.  Emily." 

Turn  About 

Here  is  a  good  game  to  introduce  at  a 
Valentine  party.  It  needs  nothing  that  can- 
not be  found  at  a  moment's  notice  about 
any  home  and  that  is  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  family  rag-bag.  It  is  where  the  men 
perform  feminine  tasks,  while  the  girls  are 
wholly  masculine  in  their  occupations  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  A  "sample  search" 
makes  a  laughable  stunt  for  the  men. 
Each  young  man  is  given  a  scrap  of 
cloth  or  goods  of  some  kind  and  is  sent 
to  match  it  among  a  basketful  of  shreds 
and  patches  on  the  parlor  table.  When 
he  has  matched  it,  his  troubles  are  by 
no  means  over.  He  is  then  given  a  pen- 
cil and  paper  and  is  asked  to  write  down 
the  name  of  the  goods  in  question,  the 
name  of  the  color,  to  pronounce  upon 
the  quality  and  to  suggest  some  way  for 
making  it  up  into  a  garment. 

While  the  men  are  busy  with  this,  the 
girls  must  roll  umbrellas,  sharpen  pencils 
without  "hacking"  them  and  drive  nails 
into  strips  of  soft  wood. 

Inexpensive  prizes  may  be  given  in 
each  round,  though  this  feature  is  not 
necessary  to  the  fun  of  the  competitions 
themselves. 

Ringed  Hearts 

Lengths  of  heavy  wire  bent  into  heart 
shapes  with  pincers  and  covered  with 
pink  provide  another  *game  which  is  both 
pretty  to  look  at  and  amusing.  After 
bending  the  wire  into  place  pad  it  light- 
ly vv^ith  raw  cotton  and  cover  with  inch- 
wide  strips  of  pink  silicia  (which  is  a 
good  cheap  substitute  for  ribbon)  wound 
over  and  under.  These  rings  are  to  be 
tossed  over  the  old-fashioned  grace-hoop 
stand.  If  this  is  not  gettable  have  the 
handy  man  of  the  household  imbed  half 
of  a  broom  handle  upright  in  a  solid 
block  of  wood,  paste  gilt  or  silver  paper 
over  the  base,  covering  it  neatly,  and 
wind  the  staff  with  the  silicia  until  com- 
pletely hidden.  Each  couple,  to  play  the 
game,  receives  the  six  heart-shaped  rings 
and  endeavors  to  catch  them  on  the  pole. 
Each  one  ringed  counts  one  point  and 
partners  score  together.  A  paper  valen- 
tine can  be  the  first  prize,  and  a  comic 
one  the  booby. 

Love's  Tangles 

The  only  thing  needed  to  prepare 
for  this  is  a  ball  of  heavy  red  or  pink 
cord.  Cut  the  cord  into  short  pieces  of 
about  equal  length  and  tie  each  into  a 
tangle  which  will  require  a  little  time 
and  patience  to  undo.  Fill  a  basket  with 
these  snarled  strands  and  call  upon  the 
players  to  see  who  can  disentangle  most 
in  the  given  time.  The  basket  or  bowl 
should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  ta- 
ble, around  which  all  sit.  Valentines 
work  together  and  the  couple  who  have 
most  straight  strings  to  their  credit  will 
be  most  fortunate  in  love. 

Separated  Lovers 

is  a  very  jolly  active  game  which  will 
keep  the  fun  in  swing  for  half  an  hour 
and  all  wits  on  the  jump,  too.  For  it 
the  entertainer  should  prepare  in  advance 
as  many  slips  of  paper  or  squares  of 
cardboard  as  there  will  be  guests.  On 
the  men's  cards  are  written  the  names  of 


the  celebrated  lovers,  Cupid,  Romeo, 
Paolo,  Antony,  Tristan,  Darby,  Jack, 
Paul,  Dante,  Launcelot,  while  those  of 
the  girls  give  the  appropriate  loveresses, 
Psyche,  Juliet,  Francesca,  Cleopatra, 
Isolde,  Jill,  Virginia,  Beatrice,  Guinevere. 
When  the  frolic  is  in  order  the  enter- 
tainer pins  to  the  back  of  each  guest  a 
slip  of  paper  bearing  a  name  of  some 
lover  appropriate  to  his  or  her  sex.  The 
wearer  himself  cannot  see  the  name  he 
wears,  but  must  guess  it  from  the  pan- 
tomime indulged  in  by  other  people  as  he 
approaches  and  by  what  others  say.  Thus, 
while  it  is  not  allowed  to  address  Jack 
of  nursery-rhyme  fame  by  his  Christian 
name  it  is  quite  in  order  to  ask  him  how 
his  "crown"  feels  to-day,  to  pantomime 
a  terrible  fall  down  hill,  etc.  In  ac- 
costing Juliet  players  drain  imaginary 
philters  and  Guinevere  is  asked  how  she 
enjoyed  King  Arthur's  tournament,  etc. 
The  object  is  for  each  lover  to  speedily 
join  his  lady  love  and  especially  to  be 
the  first  of  the  group  to  meet  his  his- 
torical valentine. 

Then  it  would  be  diverting  to  send  the 
players  one  by  one  to  the  blackboard  and 
see  who  could  with  the  eyes  shut  or 
blindfolded  draw  the  best  "heart  pierced 
by  an  arrow." 

Decorations  and  Refreshments 

The  table  for  a  valentine  frolic  can  be 
made  very  attractive  by  means  of  hearts 
cut  from  crepe  or  tissue  paper  which  are 
tacked  on  the  cloth  just  above  the  line 
of  the  chairs  in  the  form  of  a  running 
border.  Have  fluffy  hearts  made  of  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  crinkled  crepe  paper 
under  the  candlesticks,  side  dishes,  etc. 
Place-cards  could  be  penny  valentines 
(the  pretty,  old-fashioned  kind  that  are 
all  loves  and  doves  and  lace  paper)  with 
the  names  of  the  different  guests  written 
on  them.  But  place-cards,  while  they 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  supper 
board,  are  not  really  necessary,  especial- 
ly for  a  small  home  frolic. 

For  the  center  piece  borrow  from  the 
window  garden  the  potted  geranium 
which  boasts  most  red  blooms,  and  gather 
a  frill  of  red  crepe  paper  around  the 
earthen  pot.  Cut  from  bright  red  blot- 
ting-paper half  a  dozen  hearts  about 
three  inches  in  depth  and  tie  these  in 
amid  the  dark  green  leaves.  The  effect 
will  be  most  seasonable  and  pretty. 

Instead  of  commonplace  slices  of 
bread  with  butter,  two  thin  slices  can  be' 
folded  together,  butter  side  in,  and  then 
stamped  out  with  the  heart-shaped  cut- 
ter used  for  cookies.  The  same  useful 
little  tin  article  will  also  stamp  pretty 
pink  hearts  out  of  cold  boiled  tongue  or 
ham.  Spread  them  separately  on  a  meat- 
platter  to  show  their  full  gorgeousness. 
These  with  coffee  or  milk  and  cake — 
perhaps  home-made  caramels — will  make 
a  dainty  refreshment  not  too  laborious 
to  prepare  or  too  expensive. 

Making  the  Prizes 

The  prizes  or  souvenirs  for  a  Valen- 
tine festivity  add  much  to  the  fun,  but 
dainty  trifles  to  serve  this  purpose  are 
easily  whipped  up  in  idle  moments  at 
home. 

Dainty  sachets  can  be  made  of  two 
heart-shaped  pieces  of  linen  note  or 
crepe  paper  with  between  them  a  thin 
film  of  surgical  cotton  sprinkled  with 
any  sachet.  After  pasting  the  edges  to- 
gether the  outside  is  decorated  with  a 
flower  design  in  water-color  or  with  a 
dainty  figure  clipped  from  some  adver- 
tisement picture.  Pretty  blotters  are 
made  in  five  minutes  by  cutting  out  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  a  blotting-pad  in 
heart  or  clover  shape,  covering  with  a 
shape  in  crepe  paper  of  dainty  floral  de- 
sign and  fastening  with  ribbon. 

Or  tiny  heart-shaped  pincushions  or 
needle-books  can  be  evoked  from  almost 
any  scraps  of  red  or  pink  goods  found 
in  the  family  scrap-bag — silk,  satin  or 
linen  for  choice,  of  course.  Pen-wipers 
in  cordate  shape  are  easily  done  in  the 
same  way. 

And  who  shall  recount  the  possibilities 
of  the  country  kitchen  in  the  way  of 
prizes  when  one's  originality  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  rag-bag  has  been  exhausted  ! 
Heart-shaped  cookies  (the  bigger,  the 
better)  coated  heavily  with  sugar  and 
bound  together  in  pairs  for  successful 
competitors  could  not  fail  to  stir  a  laugh. 
Pop-corn  hearts,  preferably  pink,  made 
in  the  same  way  as  the  familiar  balls  of 
our  childhood  are  easy  to  do  and  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion. 

Something  else,  for  the  fun  of  which 
I  can  vouch,  is  a  booby  formed  by  wrap- 
ping up  a  tiny  sugar  or  cocoanut  kiss  in 
a  huge  box  and  awarding  it  to  the  person 
who  failed  most  lamentably — without  ex- 
plaining what  will  be  found  inside. 
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When  a  lamp- 
chimney  breaks 
it  means  a  loss, 
not  only  of  the 
chimney,  but  of 
the  use  of  the 
lamp. 

Sometimes  that 
inconvenience 
amounts  to  ten 
times  the  value 
of  any  lamp- 
chimney. 
When  my  name,  Macbeth,  is 
on    a   lamp-chimney   it  says, 
"This  chimney  will  not  break 
from  heat." 

If  you  would  be  sure  of  always 
getting  the  right  chimney,  have 
my  book.    Free.  Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


R«e.  U.  S.  Pal.  OS". 


JIG-SAW  PUZZLES 

"Would  you  like  to  get  one  of  the  new  Jig-Saw  Puzzles 
that  have  made  such  a  tremendous  hit  in  society. 
These  Jig-Saw  Puzzles  are  extremely 
popular.     Parties  are  given  where  every 
one  plays  with  Jig-Saw  Puzzles,  trying  to 

£ut  tnem  together.  They  have  made  a  big 
it  entertaining  folks  and  make  lots  of  fun. 
Our  Offer 
We  will  send  you  a  fine  Jig-Saw  Puzzle, 
postage  prepaid,  if  you  will  send  us  10  cents 
in  coin  or  stamps  for  a  three  months'  trial 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  The 
trial  suiiscription  must  be  for  some  one  who 
does  uot  now  take  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ITED  MEN 

Brakemen,  Firemen,  Electric  Molormen, 
Conductors,  Train  Porters.  Hundreds 
put  to  work.  $65  to  $150  per  month.  500 
more  wanted.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Application  blank  and  map  of  new  lines 
free.  Give  age  and  position  wanted. 
I.  Railway  C.  I.,  No.  3S,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

.$8,500  for  one  invention.  Book, 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent"  sent  ^ree.   Send  rough 
sketch  torfreereportasto  patentability.  Patents 
advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense  in  fourteen 
Manufacturers'  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANSIEE.  Patent  Att'ys 

Established  16  Tears 

935  F.  Street.  Washintfton,  D.  C. 


Al"   ^   ^   "T  e:    SECtTRED   OR  FEB 
B     ^  INS.   I  KETTJKM'ED. 

Free  report  as  to  patentability.   Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A:  CO..  WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 

Wat8on  E.  Coleman*  Washing- 
ton, D.  O.  Books  free.  Highesfc 
references.   Best  results. 

PATENTS  WORTH  FORTUNES 

Inventors:  Send  6  cts.  for  our  Valuable  Patent  Books 
R.  8.  &  A.B.Ijaoey,Dept.49,Washington,D.  C.Est.  1860 

P  ATFMTQ  Mason,  Fen^-ick  &  Lawrence,  Patent 
i  .^V  i  1  O   Lawyers,  642  P  Street,  Washington. 

D.C.  Established  49  years.  Best  References.  Careful 
Work.   Terms  aioderate.    Booklet  and  Advice  PRBB. 

#1 T  ET  lyi  T  C  Inventors  Book  free.l 
§^  I  Wmm  I «  I  ^9   Trade-marks  registered. 

BEELER  &  R0B8,  22-26  McGill  Bldg.,Washington.  D.C. 

raATFMT  YOUR  IDEAS.   They  may  bring  yoo 

ir  **  I  dlTl  I  wealth.  64-page  Patent  Book  Free. 
Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Pat.  Att.vs., Washington,  D.  C.  Est.  1880 

AGENTS  WANTED  f^^,:L:^S!\% 

Profits.    Groceries,  Coffees,  Teas,  Extracts,  Perfumes,  Soaps,  etc. 

With  or  without  premiums.    Write  for  catalogue  A. 

Bnfihway  Flavoring  Extract  Co.,  961 N.  Water  St.,  Decatur,  111. 
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Lincoln's  and  Washington's  Birthday,  Valentine,  ^  Am 
St.Patricli's  Day,  Easter,  Floral,  Birthday,  etc.,  J  l|G 
Post  Cards  all  for  10c.  All  different.  Best  value,  no  |  ||  . 
trash.  8tarPostCardCa.,144So.8thStreet,Phila.   I  V  1 


For  2a-in.  Hog  Fence ;  15  8-4e  for 
26-lnch;  18S-4C  for  31-Inch;  22e 
for  34-inch  i  26e  for  a  47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  epool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  272      MUNCIE,  IND. 


Sets,  a  rod 

_  4  For  a  26-lnch  high 
Hog-tight  Fence.  Made  of 
heavy  wire,  very  stiff ,  strong 
and  durable;  requires  few 
posts.  Sold  direct  to  the 
farmer  on  30  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.    Catalogue  free. 

tNTERLOCKINC  FENCE  CO. 
BOX  21      MORTON.  ILLINOIS. 


LiWI  FEIOE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood,  32  page  Catalogue 
tree.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Bos403W'iiichester  Ind. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL 

Handsome,  cheaper  than 
wood,  more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  un- 
til you  get  our  free  catalog. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
427  North  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


W ANTED— Men  and  women  of  intelligence 
to  do  circulation  work  for  one  of  the  most 
popular  magazines  in  the  country.  It 
already  has  over  three  million  readers  and  its  sub- 
scription list  is  growing  rapidly.  Fine  opportuni- 
ties, permanent  business  and  guaranteed  income. 
Get  full  information  from  Chief  of  Snbscription  Staff, 
The  Crowell  Pnbliihing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1910 


OUR  YOUNG   FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED  BY  COUSIN  SALLY 


Good  Work    by    Our    Boys    and  Girls 


Skating,  skating,  oh,  what  fun  ! 

For  little  folks  so  gay. 
Who  does  not  like  the  icy  snow 
And  crisp  winter  days  for  play? 
Dra^ving  by  Susie  Thompson,  Age  Fifteen, 

Quitman,  Missouri. 
Verse  by  John  Williams,  Age  Eleven. 

If  I  Had  a  Hundred  Dollars 

First  I  would  take  a  trip  to  New  York 
City  to  see  the  big  buildings  and  sky- 
scrapers. I  would  visit  Bronx  Park, 
Coney  Island  and  go  for  a  sail  up  the 
Hudson  to  see  West  Point.  Next  I'd  go 
to  Washington  and  visit  the  capitol  and 
the  Na^T  Department  and  the  White 
House,  and  the  famous  Washington  mon- 
ument. ^^^ouId  anj'  of  the  other  cousins 
like  a  trip  like  this? 
Edward  Clark  Weight,  Age  Twelve, 
Box  362,  Bellwood,  Pennsylvania. 

I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do  with  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  I'd  buy  a  cornet  and  learn 
how  to  play  it  and  when  I  grew  to  be  a 
man  I  could  play  in  a  good  band.  I 
would  also  buy  a  canoe  and  two  shot- 
guns, so  that  I  could  go  on  long  trips 
with  other  boys.  I'd  go  out  in  the  river 
and  paddle  in  the  canoe  from  town  to 
town,  and  I'd  like  to  shoot  the  rapids  in 
a  canoe.  I'd  pitch  my  tent  in  some  nice 
spot  and  when  the  weather  was  fine,  I 
would  go  hunting  and  fishing  and  live 
just  like  the  Indians  until  I  grew  tired. 
Floyd  Baisden,  Age  Thirteen. 

Athens,  New.  York. 


Royal  Fidler,  Age  Thirteen 


The  Runaway  Boys 

"It's  just  this  way,"  said  Detloe  to  his 

■^chum,  'T  broke  dad's  razor — a  brand 
new  one,  too,  and  he's  mad,  just  as  mad 
as  he  can  be.  He  said  he'd  lick  me  to- 
night, and  when  dad  says  a  thing,  he 
means  it." 

"Not  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  forward 
to,  I  must  say,"  answered  Herbert,  "and 
dad's  got  it  in  for  me,  too,  for  something, 
I  don't  know  what,  and  I'm  tired  of  hav- 
ing everybody  scold  me.  I  guess — I 
guess  I'll  run  away." 

"How  much  money  have.  }^ou  got?" 
asked  Dets. 

"Five  cents.    How  much  have  you?" 

"I've  only  got  five  myself,  but — but  that 
don't  hurt,  we  can  work." 

"Shall  we  go?" 

"Yes,  let's." 

"Well,"  said  Dets,  "I'll  meet  you  at  the 
corner  at  five  o'clock.  Get  some  blank- 
ets and  something  to  eat." 

At  five  o'clock  two  boys 
with  pockets  bulging  sus- 
piciously, and  each  carry- 
ing a  bundle  under  his  arm, 
made  their  way  up  the 
street  toward  the  Zoo. 

After  a  journey  of  sev- 
eral miles,  the  boys  threw 
down    their    bundles  and 
emptied  their  pockets  with 
an  air  of  relief.  They  made 
a  fire  and  drew  their  blank- 
ets  around  them,  and  sat 
there  in  true  Indian  fashion.    The  rain, 
to  their  horror,  began  to  fall,  and  put  out 
their  fire.    Only  two  matches  remained, 
and  the  boys  were  cold. 

They  found  a  dry  place  and  struck  one 
match.    It  struck  on  wet  wood  and  was 
no  good.    Their  only  hope  remained  in 
the  other.    It  flickered  and  went  out. 
"I'm  cold,"  said  Dets. 
"Who  isn't,  you  freak,"  shouted  Herbert. 

"And  hungry,  too,"  per- 
suaded Dets. 

"Aw,  shut  up.  If  I 
weren't  nearly  frozen  to 
death  I'd  beat  you  good, 
for  mentioning  anything 
to  eat." 

"Well — well,  I'm  going 
home,"  waiJed  Dets,  and 
he  began  picking  up  his 
things. 

"Well,   I  guess  I  will, 
too,    then,    you  baby," 
growled  Herbert,  but  there 
was  an  unmistakable  trace 
of  relief  in  his  voice. 
Lillian  Tucker, 
Age  Fifteen, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Bunny  Cottontail 

/^NCE  there  was  a  little  rabbit  named 
^  Bunny  who  lived  with  his  mother. 

Now,  Bunn)'  was  fond  of  running 
abou^  by  moonlight,  which  his  mother 
did  not  like.  She  often  said,  "he  would 
sometime  suffer  by  it." 

One  night,  as  he  was  running  along  the 
lane  near  his  home  with  Sally  Jones,  a 
man  shot  her,  killing  her  instantly.  Bun- 
ny ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could,  "but  said 
nothing  about  Sally,  for  fear  his  mother 
would  not  let  him  go  out  any  more. 

But  one  day  Peter  Brown  told  him  he 
knew  where  there  were  some  nice  cab- 
bages. Bunny  and  Peter  went  night  af- 
ter night  for  the  cabbage  which  they  liked 
so  well. 

Soon  Deacon  Grey  noticed  that  his  cab- 
bage was  fast  disappearing,  so  he  told  a 
neighbor  boy  that  if  he  would  set  a  trap 
and  catch  the  "pesky  creeter"  he  would 


By  a  Cousin  'Who  Forgot  to  Send  Her  Name  and  Address 


give  him  a  quarter.  So  the  boy  set  the 
trap  and  covered  it  with  cabbage-leaves. 

That  night  when  Peter  and  Bunny 
came  after  their  supper  of  cabbage  Bunny 
selected  his  and  without  knowing  it  he 
sat  down  on  the  trap,  when  "click,"  "click" 
it  went,  and  off  came  his  tail. 

Bunny  ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  his  mother  took  a  piece  of  cotton, 
dipped  it  in  turpentine  and  put  it  on  his 
sore  back  where  his  tail  should  have  been. 

After  a  few  days  his  back  seemed 
well,  so  his  mother  started  to  take  oft 
the  cotton  when,  lo  and  behold,  it  had 
grown  fast  to  the  flesh. 

Since  then  his  descendants  have  al- 
ways worn  cotton  tails,  so  now  we  know 
why  rabbits  are  called  Bunny  Cotton- 
tails.       Blair  Rudd,  Age  Thirteen, 

Rolfe,  Iowa. 

What  I  Love  to  Hear 

TN  THE  evening,  in  the  winter, 
^  When  the  fire  is  burning  low, 
I  love  to  hear  my  grandpapa 
Tell  of  long  ago. 

Rachel  T.  Eves,  Age  Eleven, 

^lillville,  Pennsylvania. 


Some  see  strange  faces  in  the  moon 

Which  others  cannot  see. 
But  this  one  here  which  now  appears 
Will  be  the  end  of  me. 

Edna  Rogers,  Age  Fourteen. 

Springfield.  Missouri, 

The  New  Year 

/CHRISTMAS  Day  has  come  and  gone, 
^     New  Year's  here  at  last, 
With  all  Its  fun  and  jollity, 
But  it  always  goes  so  fast. 

Oh,  hear  the  merry  sleigh-bells 

A-ringing  all  the  day. 
The  girls  and  boys  have  heard  them 

And  are  rushing  out  to  play. 

But  the  bells  have  ceased  their  tolling 

And  the  sky  is  clear. 
And  every  one  in  chorus  shouts 
"Hurrah  for  the  New  Year !" 
Clarence  Stiger,  Age  Twelve. 

Fremont,  Ohio. 

Why  Santa  Made  No  Mistake 

■pvOLLY  and  Tim  were  dear  little  twins. 

Exactly  alike  were  they ; 
And  that  was  why  their  stockings  were 

marked 

By  their  mama  on  Christmas  Day. 

"This  stocking  is  Molly's,"  she  wrote  on 
a  card, 

"And  this  one  is  Tim's  on  another. 
Molly's  a  dear  little  six-year-old. 

And  Tim  is  her  cunning  twin  brother. 

And  when  down  the  chimney  Old  Santa 
came. 

He  read  from  the  cards  aright, 
And  that  is  why  he  didn't  mix  up 
The  twins'  toys  on  Christmas  night. 
Iva  Graham,  Age  Fourteen, 
Butler,  Pennsylvania. 

Prize- Winners  in  December  1 0th 
Contest 

Clarence  Stiger,  age  twelve,  received 
a  pocket-knife ;  Paul  R.  Loomis,  age 
thirteen,  a  book,  and  Helen  M.  Squires, 
age  sixteen,  a  bead  purse. 


The  Letter-B 


o  X 


Cousin    Sally's  Letter 


Dear  Cousin  Sally: — Although  I  have 
never  written  you,  I  have  read  your 
letters  with  much  enjoyment.  I  live  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  am  eleven  years 
old.  I  came  here  from  New  York  about 
three  years  ago.  We  lived  fourteen  miles 
from  Niagara  Falls,  and  I  never  saw  it 
until  the  day  before  we  came  West. 

We  had  such  a  fine  time  on  our  trip 
out  here.  There  was  a  large  party  of  us. 
We  occupied  the  four  middle  seats  of  the 
car.  My  little  sister  and  I  thought  that 
we  were  in  Holland,  because  we  counted 
over    three    hundred    windmills  apiece. 

Here  in  Portland  roses  bloom  all  the 
year,  and  they  are  the  most  beautiful 
roses  I  have  ever  seen.  Some  people 
have  hedges  of  roses  along  their  yards. 
Good-by  for  this  time.  Your  cousin, 
Eunice  Randall,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally: — We  have  taken 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  The 
stories  are  interesting  and  I  like  to  read 
our  cousins'  letters.  I  am  a  girl  four- 
teen years  old  and  live  on  a  big  farm. 

I  love  the  country  and  would  not  like 
to  live  in  the  city.  I  have  two  sisters 
and  one  brother.  I  have  been  taking 
lessons  on  the  violin  for  nearly  two  years. 
My  oldest  sister,  who  is  nineteen,  is 
counted  a  fine  piano-player.  We  have 
played  in  public  twice.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade  at  school,  and  expect  to  pass 
the  examination  this  spring.  All  the' 
boys  and  girls  that  read  my  letters  must 
be  sure  to  send  me  some  post-cards,  and 
I  will  try  to  send  you  all  post-cards  of 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  the  "Buckeye  State,"  as 
they  call  it.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you 
all  soon,  I  remain  j'our  loving  cousin, 
Myrtle  Unice  Pence, 

R.  R.  No.  5.  Box  95,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — We  have  been 
taking  Farm  and  Fireside  for  several 
years  and  I  have  always  enjoyed  your 
letters  so  much.  I  am  delighted  about 
our  new  club,  and  I  inclose  five  cents  for 
a  button  of  membership.  Please  write 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  think  this  is 
a  lovely  idea.  You  are  so  kind  and  do 
so  much  to  make  us  happy  that  I  think  we 
should  do  all  we.  can  to  make  the  club  a 
success.      With  love, 

Lois  Cooper, 
Winters,  California. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally: — The  good  news 
is  just  grand.  Any  one  would  feel  like 
shouting  "Hurrah!"  I  am  crazy  to  get 
my  club  button.  Please  send  it  to  me 
and  tell  me  the  club's  motto.  I  hope  the 
club  will  grow  and  grow  to  be  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
shall  trj'  to  be  a  loyal  member.  I  re- 
ceived many  pretty  cards  from  the  cous- 
ins and  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

I  have  not  been  feeling  so  well  the 
last  few  days,  but  I  am  sure  I  will  feel 
better  soon.     With  love,  your  cousin, 
LiNNA  Nead,  Lodi,  Ohio. 

Here  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  our 
club  members  should  any  of  you  boys 
and  girls  care  to  correspond. 

Hardy  Abbitt,  Windy,  Amherst  Coun- 
ty, Virginia;  Curtis  Albert,  age  ten.  Box 
72,  Warrensburg,  Illinois;  Ruth  Albright, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  20,  Greenville,  Ohio ;  Lula 
E.  Bailey,  age  fourteen,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Box 
62,  Thorndike,  Maine;  Gerald  R.  Ball, 
age  eleven,  Route  3,  Box  88,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio;  Louise  Beck,  age  ten,  Route  2, 
Hicksville,  New  York;  Laurin  Com- 
stock,  Puente,  California;  Bessie  Dermitt, 
age  thirteen,  Milwood,  Kentucky. 


DEAR  Girls  and  Boys  : — 
I  am  afraid  you  all  think  that  I  have 
forgotten  about  our  new  club,  but  indeed, 
I  haven't.  Our  space  has  been  so  limited 
that  I  haven't  much  room  to  give  up  to 
it.  Sometimes  I  am  a  little  undecided 
about  just  what  you  like  to  see  on  your 
own  page.  I  don't  like  to  let  a  number 
go  by  vi^ithout  having  a  good  story  for 
you,  and  still,  if  I  have  the  story  every 
issue,  it  leaves  very  little  space  for  your 
own  work  and  letters.  However,  I 
thought  this  time  I  would  devote  the  en- 
tire page  to  your  work,  but  you  must 
write  and  tell  me  if  it  pleased  you,  and 
if  not,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
any  suggestions  that  you  care  to  make.  I 
want  to  please  my  little  friends  in  every 
way  possible,  and  of  course  I  can't  tell 
whether  I  am  pleasing  you  unless  you 
let  me  know  of  your  likes  and  dislikes. 
Let  us  be  frank  with  each  other.  We 
have  been  good  friends  so  long,  so  why 
not  write  to  me  as 
you  would  to  your 
real  cousin? 

Our  club  has 
grown  tremendous- 
ly in  the  past  month, 
only  I  shall  not  be 
happy  until  all  of 
my  boys  and  girls 
have  joined.  Re- 
member, every  one, 
that  you  don't  have 
to  be  a  subscriber 
to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side to  join  our 
club.  If  you  read 
the  paper  and  are 
interested  in  it — 
that  is  enough,  and 

the   button    costs  Esther  Crosby, 

only   five   cents.  Pasadena, 


I  am  glad  that  so  many  of  our  club 
members  have  formed  branch  clubs  of 
their  own,  and  I  want  thosie  of  you  who 
have  done  so  to  write  and  tell  me  how 
you  are  getting  along  and  everything  you 
do  at  club  meetings.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  written  that  they  are  living  up 
to  the  club's  motto,  and  of  this  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad.  Never  forget  our  motto, 
for  as  soon  as  you  do,  you  are  not  prov- 
ing yourself  a  loyal  member. 

From  now  on  I  am  going  to  allow  you 
a  month's  time  to  compete  in  our  monthly 
contests.  So  I  shall  expect  every  boy 
and  girl  to  take  part  in  them.  Some  of 
my  cousins  like  drawing,  others  story- 
writing  and  others  verses.  When  you 
write,  tell  me  the  kind  you  like  best. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  haven't  been  able  to 
answer  all  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  letters  which  I  have  received,  but  I 
am  sure  j'ou  all  know  that  I  am  glad  to 
hear  from  you.  Indeed,  I  always  feel 
glad  to  find  your 
letters  on  my  desk 
every  morning.  It 
is  just  as  though 
you  all  said  in  one 
chorus,  "Good- 
morning,  Cousin 
Sally." 

I  have  had  many 
requests  for  games 
and  parties,  so  be- 
ginning next  month 
I  shall  print  a  game 
or  two  every  issue. 

Please  write  soon 
and  don't  forget 
that  I  have  a  stack 
of  club  buttons  al- 
ready to  send  out 

Age  Thirteen,  O  yOU. 

California  '  CoUSIN  SaLLY. 
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Miss  Gould's  Fashion  Page 


T  ONG  ago  the  wise  woman  learned  that 
clothes  often  tell  tales  as  to  character. 
And  of  all  the  tale-bearing  clothes  none 
can  equal  the  dresses  a  woman '  wears 
about  the  house  in  the  morning. 

Do  you  take  pride  in  your  home  and 
are  you  willing  to  work  yourself  to  al- 
ways keep  it  its  shining  best?  Then,  let 
your  clothes  which  you  wear  in  the  morn- 
ing when  you  are  busy  about  the  home 
duties  indicate  these  characteristics  of 
yours  most  plainly.  To-day  there  is  no 
excuse  for  a  woman  not  to  look  neatly 
and  tastefully  dressed  in  the  morning. 
There  are  so  many  materials  for  her  to 
choose  from  which  launder  to  perfection 
and  wear  well,  too.  And  there  are  so 
many  designs  especially  created  for 
clothes  for  morning  wear  that  she  need 
have  no  difficulty  suiting  her  own  in- 
dividual preference. 

Two-piece  dresses  are  quite  as  much 
the  vogue  as  the  one-piece  dress.  Many 
of  them,  however,  have  the  princesse 
effect,  though  they  consist  of  a  separate 
waist  and  skirt.  The  separate  belt  made 
of  ribbon  or  elastic  belting  in  a  con- 
trasting shade  from  the  dress  is  not  as' 
good  style  as  it  used  to  be,  though  with 
the  shirt-waist  suit  the  black  belt  will 
never  be  wholly  discarded. 


aist  With  Rever 
1 6  year  sizes 


No.  1315  —  Simplex 
Nursing  Shirt- Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  36,  36,  40,  42 
and  44  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or 
40  inch  bust,  four  yards  of 
twenty-four-inch  material, 
or  two  and  three  fourths 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  ma- 
terial 

No.  1316  —  Simplex 
Nursing  Corset-Cover 

Pattern  cut  for  36,  38,  40,  42 
end  44  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or 
40  inch  bust,  two  yards 
of  twenty -two-inch  material, 
or  one  and  one  half  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1315— Simplex  Nursing  Shirt- Waist      No.  1316- 


No.  752 — Box-Plaited  Russian  Dress 
and  Knickerbockers 
Cut  in  2  and  4  year  sizes 

No.  1424 — Empire  Dress — High  or  Low  Neck 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36,  40  and  44  inch  bust  measures. 
Material  required  for  medium  size,  eleven  and  three 
fourths  yards  of  twenty-two -inch  material,  or  seven 
and  one  half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with 
seven  eighths  of  a  yard  of  all-over  lace  for  yoke 
and  undersleeves 


No.  1469— Boy's  Blouse  With  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  for  6.  8  and  10  year  sizes.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  three 
yards  of  twenty -four-inch  material,  or  two  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material 

For  every-day  knockabout  wear  this  blouse  can  be 
made  of  outing  flannel,  which  can  be  bought  in  many 
attractive  patterns  and  also  serviceable  shades.  ^  Or 
make  the  blouse  of  white  madras,  cheviot  or  linen 


There  is  nothing  about  the 
smart-looking  shirt-waist  il- 
lustrated in  the  center  figure 
that  would  proclaim  the  fact 
of  its  real  use.  Such  a  waist, 
however,  as  well  as  the 
corset-cover  which  should 
be  worn  beneath  it,  is  sim- 
ply invaluable  to  the  woman 
who  is  nursing  her  baby. 
The  opening  in  the  waist  is 
very  cleverly  disguised  by  a 
plait. 

The  empire  dress  illus- 
.Tated  on  this  page  in  pat- 
tern No.  1424  makes  a 
charming  house  gown  for 
any  woman  to  wear,  and  it 
is  also  practical  for  the 
woman  in  need  of  a  ma- 
ternity gown  for  home  wear. 

The  pattern  for  this  entire 
gown  is  only  ten  cents. 


Simplex  Nursing  Corset-Cover 

No.  1359— Tucked  Shirt- Waist  Buttoned 
at  Side 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Material  required  for  medium  size,  four  and 
one  fourth  yards  of  twenty -two -inch  material,  or  two 
and  seven  eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 

No.  1360— Buttoned-in-Front  Skirt  With 
Plaited  Inset 
Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  meas- 
ures.   Material  required  for  26  inch  waist,  seven  and 
one  fourth  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  four 
and  three  fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  752 


Madison  Square  Patterns 

■poR  every  design  illustrated  on  this 
^  page,  we  will  furnish  a  pattern 
for  ten  cents.  Our  big  catalogue  of 
Madison  Square  patterns  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  the  woman  who 
makes  her  own  clothes.  We  will 
send  it  to  you  if  you  inclose  with 
your  order  ten  cents  in  postage. 
Here  is  our  latest  liberal  offer  in  re- 
gard to  Madison  Square  patterns. 
This  offer  holds  good  up  to  January 
31st.  We  will  give  one  Madison 
Square  pattern  for  only  two  yearly 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
at  regular  price  of  thirty-five  cents 
each.  Your  own  subscription  may 
be  one  of  the  two.  We  will  send 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  new 
or  renewal,  and  any  one  pattern  for 
only  forty  cents.  Send  orders  for 
patterns  and  for  the  pattern  cata- 
logue to  the  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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FOUNDED  1842 


Superior  Y  Prints 

Ordinary  calicoes  could 
never  have  stood  the  test 
of  more  than  65  years, 
and  be  more  popular 
today  than  ever  before. 

Simpson-  Eddystone 

Solid  Black  Prints 

have  endured  all  these 
years  as  the  perfect  cot- 
ton dress-goods,  becaiise 
of  their  superior  quality 
of  cloth  and  absolutely 
fadeless  color. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Simp- 
son -  Eddystone  Prints  write 
us  his  name.  We'll  help  him 
supply  you. 

The  Eddyatone  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 
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Nos.  1339  and  1360 


BOYS  $ 
SUIT 

Warm  and  Serviceable 

Buy  from  the  maniifacturer  and  save 
money.  Handsomely  made  Boya  Suits  of 
closely  woven,  fancy  Cheviot,  the  most  dur- 
able material  for  boys'  suits.  Cut  full  and 
big  and  substantially  tailored.  Sizes  6  to  16. 
A.suitata  saving:  of  fully  40  per  cent  that 
will  stand  hard  wear  and  still  hold  its  shape 
and  look  nice. 

We  manufacture  a!I  our 
own  clothing  and  sell  direct 
to  you  at  a  big  saving ! 

Write  for  our  free  19X0  big:  style  book, 
Ghowing  the  latest  styles  in  suits  and  over- 
coats for  men  and  boys.  It's  free  to  you  : 
send  for  it  today. 

rpf  •      ^  ^  i^ea  or  money  oacic 

1  he  oig  otore  Co.  421  w.  sth  st.  ciaciimaii.  a 


Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed or  money  back. 


DUTCH  COLLAR 
lOR  BELT  PIN 

With  Your  Initial 


Practically 


GIVEN  AWAY 


These  pins  are  made  of  a  sol  id  piece  of  Oerman  Sliver*  i 
heavy  Satin  Silver  Finish,  with  raised  bright  polished 
letters  and  scroll.  (lUnstration  exact  size. )  = 

They  were  manufactured  by  us  to  sell  for  25  cents,  but' 
we  have  decided  to  use  them  as  a  leader  to  advertise  our" 
other  goods.  Simply  send  us  your  name  and  full  address, 
also  the  initial  you  want,  with  4  two-cent  stamps  to 
pay  mailing  and  advt.  expenses;  we  will  send  you  oue  of 
these  beautiful  pins  by  return  mail. 

BEST  SIIiVEU  CO.,  Dept.  F.  F.,  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


"SUN"  Hollow  Wire  System 
Inverted  Shadowless  GaS  ArC  Lamps 
Better   than   Electricity,  for  Halls,  Churches, 
Stores,  Public  Buildings,  etc. 
Agents  "Wanted.    Get  Catalog. 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO. 

4UMarketSt.,  Canton,  O. 


«"SAEARWII'M;i 

y^^M^^    FOR  SELLING  POST  CARDS 

/^^W^G^^^^  positively  both  a  FamooB  Alton  Wateh, 
f/0W^'''-^^^&^'^^^^  Stem  Wind,  haodeomAl;  designed  oaeo,  American 
W  illi  ^'^T^^^  x^^li  iiiovement,  faatorj  tested,  guaranteed  Sve  yoars*  aUO 
mW-v'  ~  -    'i'^l  a         RinK  eet  with  a  Congo  Gem,  ^\U// 

"'fiMl  eparkUngftDdfireT,forBellin?i20paok»  ^/^;<^ 
j'^M   ages  beautiful  hieh  ^rade  Art  Poat 
^^^^  <  -^^^^ti^^JyChTdB  at  lOo  per  package.   Order  20  a 
^■^^M^I^^^p'^aobagoB,  when  Bold  ecnd  12  and  we  TriU  ^ 
^^^^^^i^^^posi  lively  send  you  the  jratch,  rlDg&  oboln* 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  AI/i'OK  WATCH  CO.,  Di-pt.^Sl, CHICAGO 

This  famous  rifle  lor  selling  20  pkgs.  ART  Post 
Cards  at  10  cents  per  pkg.    Send  for  cards  today. 
When  sold,  send  us  §2. 00  and  rifle  will  be  sent  you  at  once. 
BELMONT  MFtr.  CO.,  DEPT.  44,  CHICAGO. 

A  TRIP  AROUND  THE  WORLD  FOR  $1.00 

by  Poat  Cards.  100  of  the  finest  lithographed  views  of  every  important  city  in 
the  world.  Full  description  on  each  view.  This  great  collection  mailed  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.    Samples  free.    25  Beautiful  Valentine  Post  Cards  for  15o. 

Meade  Novelty  Co.,  430  W.  134  St.,  New  York  City 

$SO.OO  in  Cash 

To  Farmers'  Families 

We  will  pay  $50.00  in  cash  for  the  best  articles  written 
by  farmers  wives  on  the  subject,  "Why  I  would  like  to 
have  running  water  in  my  home." 

If  you  would  like  to  have  running  water  in  your  home 
—in  i;he  kitchen— in  the  bathroom  and  toilet— in  bed- 
rooms, etc. — just  like  city  homes— you  can  write  an 
article  that  may  win  a  cash  prize. 

Simply  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  say  you 
are  interested  in  this  subject  and  we  will  send  you  by 
return  mail,  full  particulars  as  to  how  you  can  win  a 
prize,  and  give  you  valuable  information  that  will 
enable  you  to  get  running  water  in  your  own  home  at 
very  little  cost. 

Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Leader  Iron  Works^  2505  Jasper  St.,  Decatur,  lU. 

iiiiiii  tiCul  out  and  mail  this  coupon  foJayiunttuutnui 

I  would  like  to  win  a  cash  prize,  and  to  have  running  water 
in  my  home. 

Name  

R.F.D  ;  

Town  State  
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1910 


WHEN  DINNER  COMES 
One  Ought  to  Have  a  Good  Appetite. 


A  good  appetite  is  the  best  sauce.  It 
goes  a  long  way  toward  helping  in  the 
digestive  process,  and  that  is  absolutely 
essential  to  health  and  strength. 

Many  persons  have  found  that  Grape- 
Nuts  food  is  not  only  nourishing  but  is 
a  great  appetizer.  Even  children  like 
the  taste  of  it  and  grow  strong  and 
rosy  from-  its  use. 

It  is  especially  the  food  to  make  a 
weak  stomach  strong  and  create  an  ap- 
petite for  dinner. 

"I  am  57  j'ears  old,"  writes  a  Tenn. 
grandmother,  "and  have  had  a  weak 
stomach  from  childhood.  By  great  care 
as  to  my  diet  I  enjoyed  a  reasonable 
degree  of  health,  but  never  found  any- 
thing to  equal  Grape-Nuts  as  a  standby. 

"When  I  have  no  appetite  for  break- 
fast and  just  eat  to  keep  up  my  strength. 
I  take  4  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape-Nuts 
with  good  rich  milk,  and  when  dinner 
comes  I  am  hungry.  While  if  I  go  with- 
out any  breakfast  I  never  feel  like  eat- 
ing dinner.  Grape-Nuts  '  for  breakfast 
seems  to  make  a  healthy  appetite  for 
dinner. 

"My  little  13-months-old  grandson  had 
been  very  sick  with  stomach  trouble 
during  the  past  summer,  and  finally  we 
put  him  on  Grape-Nuts.  Now  he  is 
growing  plump  and  well.  When  asked  if 
he  wants  his  nurse  or  Grape-Nuts,  he 
brightens  up  and  points  to  the  cupboard. 
He  was  no  trouljle  to  wean  at  all — ■ 
thanks  to  Grape-Nuts."  Read  the  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Traveling  Salesmen  earn  from  $1,000  to 
$25,000  a  year  and  expenses.  Over  600,000 
employed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  demand  tor  good  Salesmen  always  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  We  will  teach  you  to  bean 
expert  by  mail  and  our  FREE  EMPLOT- 
MENT  BUREAU  willassistyou  to  secure 
a  good  position.  We  receive  calls  for  thous- 
ands of  Salesmen  and  cannot  supply  the  de- 
mand. Thousands  of  our  graduates  have 
secured  good  positions.  Many  who  formerly 
earned  $25  to  $75  a  month  have  since  earned 
from  $100  to  as  high  as  $1, 000  a  month  and  ex- 
penses. Thousands  of  good  positions  now 
open.  If  you  want  to  secure  one  of  them  or 
increase  your  earnings  our  free  book  "A 
Knighi  of  tJie  G^ip'*''  will  show  you  how. 
Write  or  call  for  it  today.  Address  nearest  office. 
Dept.  429  National  Salesmen's  Traioing  AssociatioD 
Cllicago,   New  York,   Kausas  City,   Minneapolis,   San  Francisco. 


MADE 
AGENTS 


L.  A 

FLINKEff 
,Eworn  state' 
ment  say 
earns  ?aO  to  $1-50 
a  week.  Others  ^^s)? 
doing  just  as  well.  All 
making  big  money.  Yoa  can  do  same, 
edge  on  razor-old  style  or  Safety-that  shaves  like  magic 
Only  device  ever  invented  which  will  hone  or  strop  as 
desired.  Think  of  it-only  one  of  its  kind  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Greatest  money  maker  ever  given  agents 
THE  KEEKOH  CO.    150  Keenoh  Bldg.    Detroit,  Mich. 


J  Write  f. 


for 
particulars, 


Everyone 

  guaranteed 

'Keenoh"  puts 


With  Roosevelt 
in  Africa 

24  Post-Ceirds 
Without  Cost 


You  can  get,  without  cost, 
the  Roosevelt  in  Africa 
post-card  set.  They  are  the 
finest  and  most  interesting 
post -cards   ever  printed. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  traveling 
througrh  the  jungles  remuids  him  of  the 
age  before  man  came  to  this  earth. 

The  Roosevelt  set  contains  twenty- 
four  first-class  post-cards  printed  from 
actual  photographs  in  the  true  colors. 
This  set  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
photographs  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
party,  the  steamer  Hamburg,  scenes  in 
the  African  jungle,  the  ways  of  hunting 
there  and  some  of  the  fiercest  and  largest 
wild  beasts.  These  post-cards  would 
cost  five  cents  each  or  more  at  any  store. 

OUR  GREAT  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  set  of 
24  Roosevelt  in  Africa  posL-cards  if  you 
will  send  us  10  cents  each  for  two  3 
months'  trial  subscriptions  to  F-iiRM 
AND  Fireside.  The  two  trial  subscrip- 
tions must  be  new  subscriptions.  Send 
the  20  cents  for  the  two  subscriptions  in 
coin  or  stamps. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Miss  Gould's  Dressmaking  Lesson 

Clothes  for  Girls — Two  Patterns  for  Ten  Cents 


IF  YOU  have  a  small  daughter  to  dress  who  always  needs 
new  clothes  and  then  more  new  clothes,  you  are  going  to 
be  interested  in  the  two  practical  little  garments  illustrated" 
on  this  page.  Both  the  patterns  for  the  one-piece  dress,  which 
is  very  good  looking  from  the  fashion  point  of  view,  and  the 
comfortable  little  kimono  can  be  bought  for  just  one  ten-cent 
piece.  As  a  rule,  the  price  of  each  Madison  Square  pattern  is 
ten  cents,  but  here  you  can  buy  two  patterns  for  the  price 
usually  paid  for  one. 

This  Set  of  Patterns  for  Girls,  No.  1453,  is  cut  in  four 
sizes,  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  The  patterns  in  each 
set  are  both  cut  in  the  same  size.  You  cannot  buy  a  kimono 
of  one  size  and  a  dress  of  another  size  in  the  same  set.  The 
patterns  may  be  ordered  from  the  Pattern  Department,  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  pattern  envelope  contains  ten  pieces.  Six  of  these 
pieces  belong  to  the  dress  and  four  are  for  the  kimono. 

The  pattern  pieces  for  the  dress  are  lettered  as  follows : 
The  front  V,  the  back  T,  the  belt  X,  the  sleeve  K,  the  shield 
I  and  the  collar  L. 

The  pattern  pieces  for  the  kimono  are  lettered  as  follows : 
The  front  E,  the  back  H,  the  trimming-band  A  and  the 
sleeve  F. 

These  letters  are  perforated  through  each  piece  of  the  pat- 
tern in  order  to  designate  the  different  parts  and  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  amateur  dressmaker  to  mistake  one  piece  of 
the  pattern  for  another.  This  method  of  lettering  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  this  case  where  two  different  patterns  are 
inclosed  in  the  same  envelope. 

Before  placing  the  pattern  pieces  on  the  material,  smooth 
them  out,  carefully  removing  all  .the  wrinkles  from  the  tissue. 


If  the  material  in  the  dress  is  very  soft  you  may  be  able 
to  draw  up  the  basting  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  hem  and  full 
it  in  slightly  all  around.  If,  however,  the  material  is  wiry,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pin  the  little  darts  that  form  at  irregular 
intervals  and  baste  them  flat  before  stitching  the  hem  at  the 
top.  You  may  have  to  hem  down  these  little  darts  very  neatly, 
but  they  usually  stay  flat  if  well  pressed. 

Bind  the  front  and  neck  edges  of  the  dress  with  contrasting 
material.  Lap  the  fronts  of  the  dress,  bringing  the  edge  of 
the  left  front  to  the  center  line  of  large  round  perforations  on 
the  right  front,  and  fasten  invisibly  in  double-breasted  style. 
Patent  hooks  and  crochet  eyes  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

If  a  buttoned  dress  is  preferred,  face  the  edge  of  the  right 
front  and  work  buttonholes  in  one  half  inch  from  the  edge. 

Form  the  tucks  in  the  sleeve  by  creasing  on  the  lines  of 
triangle  perforations  and  stitch  in  three  eighths  of  an  inch  from 
the  edge  of  each  crease.  Close  the  inside  seam  of  the  sleeve 
as  notched.  Gather  the  sleeve  at  upper  edge  between  double 
crosses. 

When  arranging  the  sleeve  in  the  arms-ej'e  always  hold  the 
sleeve  tow-ard  you.  Bring  the  seam  in  the  sleeve  to  the  notch 
in  front  of  dress  and  place  the  notch  in  the  top  of  sleeve  at 
the  shoulder  seam.  Pin  securely  at  these  two  points.  Then  pin 
the  plain  part  of  the  sleeve  smoothly  into  the  arms-eye. 

Draw  up  the  gathers  to  fit  the  remaining  space.  Distribute 
the  fullness  evenly  and  pin  carefully  before  attempting  t6~baste 
the  sleeve  in  the  arms-eye.  Use  plenty  of  pins  in  doing  this 
part  of  the  work,  because  the  arranging  of  the  sleeve  corftctly 
in  the  arms-eye  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  a' dress  ■ 
and  requires  a  great  deal  of  care.  r:c- 

Join  the  collar  to  the  shield  as  notched.    Turn  henSs!  oif' 


No.  1453 — Set  of  Patterns  for  Girls — Dress  and  Kimono 

These  two  patterns  can  be  bousrht  for  one  ten-cent  piece.  Both  the  pattern  for  the  dress  and  the  kimono  are  cut  for  4.  6,  8 
and  1 0  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material  required  for  the  dress  in  medium  size,  or  8  years,  three  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material, 
or  two  and  five  eighths  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material,  with  one  half  yard  of  contrasting  material  for  shield  and  trimming. 

Quantity  of  material  required  for  kimono  in  medium  size,  or  8  years,  three  and  five  eighths  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch 
material,  or  three  yards  of  thirty-six -inch  material,  with  one  and  one  fourth  yards  of  contrasting  material  for  trimming-bands 


In  cutting  out  the  dress,  lay  the  edges  of  the  back,  the  belt, 
the  shield  and  the  collar  marked  by  triple  crosses  (XXX)  on 
a  lengthwise  fold  of  the  material.  Place  the  fronts  and  the 
sleeves  with  the  line  of  large  round  perforations  in  each 
lengthwise  of  the  goods.  Cut  the  right  side  of  front  like  the 
pattern.  Cut  off  the  left  front  \>y  center  line  of  large  round 
perforations. 

In  cutting  out  the  kimono,  place  the  edge  of  the  back 
marked  by  triple  crosses  on  a  lengthwise  fold  of  the  material. 
Place  the  fronts,  the  sleeves  and  the  trimming-band  with  the 
line  of  large  round  perforations  in  each  lengthwise  of  the 
goods. 

Be  sure  that  all  the  notches  are  cut  out  and  all  the  perfora- 
tions are  marked  before  removing  the  pieces  of  the  pattern 
from  the  material. 

To  Make  the  Dress 

Form  the  box-plaits,  back  and  front,  by  bringing  the  cor- 
responding lines  of  triangle  perforations  together.  Baste  on 
these  lines  the  entire  length  of  the  plaits,  but  only  stitch  along 
the  bastings  from  the  upper  edge  to  the  waistline.  In  a  one- 
piece  dress  of  this  description  the  waistline  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  a  two-piece  dress.  You  can  find  the  exact  spot 
where  the  stitching  should  stop  by  stretching  a  tape  from  the 
slash  in  the  under-arm  seam  to  the  box-plaits,  back  and  front. 

After  the  plaits  have  been  basted  and  stitched  properly, 
open  each  plait  out  flat  with  the  seam  at  the  center  of  the  plait 
on  the  under  side.  Be  sure  that  the  seam  is  exactly  in  the 
center,  pinning  it  correctly  at  first.  Then  baste  the  plaits  flat 
as  near  the  edges  as  possible  and  press  well. 

Now  form  the  inverted  plaits  in  the  under-arm  seams,  be- 
low the  waist,  by  bringing  the  corresponding  lines  of  triangle 
perforations  together.  Baste  on  these  lines  and  press  flat. 
When  the  plaits  have  all  been  made  and  pressed,  join  the  back 
and  fronts  by  corresponding  notches. 

Turn  up  the  lower  edge  of  the  dress  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  and  baste  flat.  Then  turn  up  a  three-inch  hem  all  around 
by  the  lines  of  large  round  perforations.  Baste  as  near  the 
edge  as  possible.  Now  place  the  dress  flat  on  the  table,  wrong 
side  up,  and  pin  the  hem  to  position.  Use  plenty  of  pins  to 
hold  it  in  place  before  attempting  to  baste  at  all.  It  is  well  to 
pin  about  half  a  yard  and  then  baste  that  part  securely  before 
starting  on  the  second  half  yard.   Then  the  pins  will  not  drop  out. 


the  back  of  collar  and  shield  by  notches  and  fasten  at  the 
back.     The   shield  is  adjustable. 

To  Make  the  Kimono 

Shirr  the  fronts  on  the  shoulders  and  the  back  at  the  neck, 
along  the  lines  of  square  perforations. 

Join  the  fronts  and  back  by  corresponding  notches.  Dis- 
tribute the  fullness  in  front  evenly  on  the  back  shoulder,  pin 
and  then  baste. 

Turn  up  a  three-inch  hem  at  lower  edge  of  kimono  by  the 
lines  of  large  round  perforations.  Follow  carefullj'  the  in- 
structions given  for  turning  up  the  hem  on  the  dress. 

Fold  the  trimming-band  in  the  center  by  the  line  of  large 
round  perforations.  Pin  the  under  side  of  the  band  to  the 
fronts  by  corresponding  notches.  Hold  the  kimono  toward 
)'0U  while  pinning  on  the  band.  Pin  evenly  from  the  notches 
to  the  lower  edges  and  baste.  Then  pin  from  the  notches  to 
the  shoulder  seam  and  baste,  being  careful  not  to  stretch  the 
round  corner  in  front.  Now  draw  up  the  gathers  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  to  fit  the  remaining  space  on  the  band,  distribute 
the  fullness,  pin  and  baste  securely.  Baste  the  upper  edge  of 
the  band  smoothly  over  the  front  edges  and  then  stitch  through 
both  sides  of  the  band  as  near  the  edge  as  possible.  Roll  over 
the  band  on  lines  of  perforations. 

Join  the  inside  seam  of  sleeve  as  -notched.  Gather  the  sleeve 
at  the  upper  edge  between  double  crosses  and  sew  in  the  arms- 
eye  as  directed  for  the  dress  sleeve. 

Finish  the  lower  edge  of  the  sleeve  with  a  band  of  con- 
trasting material  like  the  front  band.  If  you  decide  to  make 
the  sleeve  band  double,  and  the  same  width  as  the  front  band, 
cut  off  one  and  three  fourths  inches  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sleeve  and  join  the  band  to  the  lower  edge  in  just  the  same 
manner  as  you  joined  the  band  to  the  front. 

The  kimorlo  may  be  lapped  the  width  of  the  band  and 
caught  at  the  point  of  the  collar  roll  with  an  invisible  hook 
and  eye  or  with  a  fancy  frog. 

Three-eighths-of-an-inch  seam  is  allowed  on  all  edges  of 
these  patterns,  except  at  the  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams, 
where  one  inch  is  allowed,  designated  by  lines  of  small  round 
perforations. 

As  the  kimono  and  the  dress  are  both  one-piece  garments, 
all  the  fitting  must  be  done  either  at  the  shoulders  or  under 
the  arms.    This  additional  inch  is  a  safety  outlet. 
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The  Curing  of  Meat 

AVE  you  ever  tried  sugar-curing  your 
joints  and  sides?  If  not,  commence 
now,  and  be  progressive  in  this  as  in  all 
things.  Let  me  tell  you  of  our  way  given 
by  an  old  Quaker  friend  who  had  suc- 
cessfully used  it  for  years. 

Hang  up  the  hams,  shoulders  and  sides 
for  ten  days  or  longer.  The  longer  they 
hang,  the  more  tender  they  will  be.  Do 
not  let  them  freeze  if  you  can  avoid  it. 
Mix  for  each  good-sized  joint  and  side 
one  teacupful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
of  brown  sugar  or  New  Orleans  molasses 
(w;6  prefer  the  molasses)  and  one  ounce 
of),  saltpeter.  Lay  the  meat  in  a  clean, 
dry  vessel.  Heat  the  mixture  and  stir 
constantly  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Then 
proceed  to  rub  it  well  into  the  meat.  Rub 
especially  hard  around  the  bones  and  re- 
cesses. Repeat  the  process  until  all  the 
mixture  is  used.  The  secret  of  success  is 
in  rubbing  it  thoroughly.  It  is  well  to 
wear  a  pair  of  canvas  gloves  to  protect 
one's  hands,  as  it  is  necessary  to  rub  very 
hard.  After  this  is  done,  let  the  meat  lie 
for  two  or  three  days,  then  it  must  be 
kept  for  three  weeks  in  brine  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg.  Take  it  out  and 
soak  for  eight  hours  in  cold  water.  Hang 
up  to  dry  in  a  convenient  place  for  a 
week  or  more.  Then  smoke  with  apple- 
wood  and  corn-cobs  until  it  is  a  nice 
brown.  We  always  hang  ours  with  the 
hock  down,  as  the  juices  are  better  re- 
tained in  this  way. 

When  ready  to  put  away  for  the  sum- 
mer, rub  well  with  powdered  borax  and 
cayenne  pepper,  and  put  in  flour-sacks. 
Part  of  the  sides  we  leave  in  the  brine  to 
make  the  good  old-fashioned  boiled  din- 
ners with  beans,  cabbage  or  turnips. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  do  with 
the  heads.  We  render  the  jowls  into 
lard.  Then  we  take  the  upper  part  of 
the  face  and,  after  careful  cleaning,  soak 
it  with  the  tongue  for  several  days  in 
salt-water.  Then  cook  until  tender 
enough  to  fall  from  the  bone.  This  we 
use  for  mince-meat  which  we  consider 
superior  to  that  made  with  beef,  al- 
though I  always  add  beef-suet. 

Here  is  my  recipe  for  mince-meat 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  used 
by  Martha  Washington.  Take  two 
pounds  of  the  head  and  tongue  meat 
thoroughly  chopped,  two  pounds  of  beef- 
suet,  two  pounds  of  dried  currants,  two 
pounds  of  raisins,  one  pound  of  citron, 
one  half  pound  of  candied  lemon-peel, 
four  pounds  of  apples,  three  pounds  of 
sugar,  two  grated  nutmegs,  one  fourth 
of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  one  half  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  the 
juice  and  rind  of  two  oranges  and  two 
lemons.    Cook  all  these  together  and  can. 

When  apples  are  scarce  and  high  priced 
I  use  a  sweet  pickle,  making  the  syrup 
with  sugar,  vinegar,  cinnamon  and  cloves, 
just  as  for  sweet-pickled  peaches  or 
pears.  I  chop  the  apples  fine  and  drop 
them  into  the  boiling  syrup  and  can.  And 
again,  if  not  having  boiled  cider,  I  make 
a  syrup  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar,  sugar 
and  spices  to  use  for  thinning  my  mince- 
meat. Cora  A.  Thompson. 

Tattling  or  Telling 

"¥  KNOW    everything    my    children  do 

*  when  they  are  out  of  my  sight,"  said 
a  mother  complacently.  "From  infancy 
I  have  taught  them  to  tell  on  each  other 
as  soon  as  they  get  home,  and  in  that 
way  they  know  they  had  better  be  care- 
ful of  their  conduct." 

Her  neighbor  gently  remarked  that  she 
thought  that  encouraged  tattling,  and  that 
she  always  tried  to  have  each  child  tell 
for  herself  what  had  happened.  The  su- 
perior mother  only  sniffed  at  such  an 
idea.  It  kept  the  youngsters  within 
bounds,  she  insisted,  to  know  that  some 
one  was  watching  then  all  the  time. 

But  judging  from  the  two  families,  the 
tattlers  surely  do  not  win  much  applause 
from  those  who  know  them  well.  It  isn't 
their  fault,  poor  children,  that  they  must 
act  as  detectives  and  spies  for  their 
mother,  but  they  are  surely  developing 
some  unlovely  traits  in  their  lives.  They 
quarrel  and  threaten  and  find  fault  with 
each  other,  and  the  mother  is  forever 
trying  to  settle  petty  disputes.  It  is  most 
unpleasant  to  be  in  the  home  when  the 
children  return  together,  as  they  imme- 
diately begin  a  series  of  charges  and 
countercharges  that  make  the  caller  feel 
like  running  away  from  it  all. 

And  the  other  mother  has  perfect  chil- 
dren ?  Not  by  any  means  !  They  are  de- 
cidedly human,  but  they  are  lovable  and 
gentle  to  each  other  in  spite  of  all  their 
failings.  Sometimes  a  child  keeps  a 
secret  several  days  from  the  mother,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  penitent  little  soul 
seeks  a  quiet  hour  and  corner  to  sob  the 
sin,  certain  that  no  one  else  will  ever 
know  of  it,  unless  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  right  a  wrong. 

So  before  you  encourage  tattling  re- 
member that  it  breaks  up  the  little  child- 
ish circle  as  nothing  else  can.  If  you 
expect  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  good  com- 
rades all  their  lives,  frown  upon  the  petty 
tale-bearing  that  is  a  feature  of  so  many 
discordant  families.   Hilda  Richmond. 


Hesre  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourseli  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  ior  you  to  use — Your 
monev  back  il  it's  not. 
Send  for  Cataloe  No.  183  with  special  term^  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala- 
mazoo in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  r£inge  in  the  world, 
W«  Pay  th«  I 
Freight 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
KalamuoOf  Mich. 


Direct  to  You  ' 


Bums  a  inantJ_ 
like  gas,  making  gas 
^    lightfroin. kerosene.  Odor- 
Jess, noiseless, absolutely  safe. 
100  candle  power,  16  houre  on 
^one  quart  of  kerosene.  Best  and 
,  Easiest  light  on  the  eyes.  Gives  pure, 
white  light.  Requires  no  generatdng, 
Light  as  any  lamp,  and  have  a  per- 
fect light  instantly.     Burner  fits 
,  any  lamp,  including  the  Rayo. 
othmg  cumbersome  or- unsightly. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Different 
stales  for  homes,  stores,  factories. 
oiSces,  lodge  rooms,  churches,  halls, 
etc.     Used  everywhere  by  best  people 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back, 
Live  agents  wanted.    Make  big  profits. 
Martin,  Mich,    makes  $18  to  $30  dail;^ 

JOHN  S.  NOEL,  121  Div.,  Gfand  Rapids.  Mich 


Get  My  Big  Split-Hickory  Book,  Sure  This  Year 

JLet  Me  Pay  the  Postage — Just  Send  Your  Name 


—  Shows  1 2S  Styles 

-  FRI 


T  START  rl^ht  ont  to  show  you  saving,  direct  prices, 
and  over  125  styles  of  Famous  Splll-Hlckory  1910  Vehi- 
cles and  high-grade  harness,  by  spending  8  cents  postage 
to  mail  you  my  splendid  1910  Big,  Free,  color-illustrated 
Book  oi  Styles.  Select  what  you  want— choice  of  trim- 
mings and  llnlsh,etc.~made-t<>-order.  1  ship  promptly  on 

30  Days*  Free  Road  Test 

I  can  afford  to  do  this  because  I  know  you'll  be  pleased 
— because  my  vehicles  and  harness  are  made  right — be- 
cause I  save  you  big  money  on  prices  by  taking  only  one 
small  maker's  profit— because  my  Inunense  production 


and  large  number  of  sales  (over  150  000  buggies  now)  get 
the  best  grade  of  materials  and  work  for 
you  and  save  me  on  costs — you  get  my  . 

2  Years'  Guarantee  J'he'llrgeft 

exclusive  vehicle  and  harness  factory  In 
the  world.   Write  me  today. 
H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 

The  OIuo  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Sta.  23 ,  Colombiu,  0. 


H.  C.  PHELPS 
Uanutactnrer  Spilt 
Hickory  Vehicles 


SAVE  s  2652  AND  UP  ON  PRICES 


Hickory 
Vehicles  Sold  ^ 
Direct  from  x 
Factory  to  X 
Home.  y, 
SODdys'Pree  ^ 
Road  Test— 
Two  Years' 
Gnarantee. 


Valentine  Post-Cards 


SEND  these  beautiful  Valentines  to  your  friends. 
Every  one  sends  Valentine  Post-Cards  nowadays. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  secured  for  its  readers  the  most 
gorgeous  set  of  Valentine  Post-Cards  we  have  ever  seen. 
Each  one  is  a  handsome  valentine,  beautifully  embossed 
in  twelve  colors  and  gold.  You  can  obtain  these 
twenty-five  Valentines^  without  cost  to  you,  very  easily. 


Cards 


All 
Without 
Cost 


25 

Cards 


In 

Twelve 
Colors 


You  Must  Send  ¥ 

If  you  will  send  only  two  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  you  can  get  these  gorgeous  Valentines  without 
cost.  There  are  twenty-five  exquisite  post-cards  alto- 
gether, every  one  different,  depicting  in  beautiful  colors 
chubby  cupids,  pink-cheeked  children,  gorgeous  flowers 
— everything  about  Valentine's  Day.   Each  is  worth  the 

Here  Is  Our 

Offer  No.  1— We  will  send  you  these  twenty-five  beautiful  Val- 
entine Post-Cards  if  you  send  us  only  two  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  within  seven  days.  One  may  be  your  own. 
Offer  No.  2— We  will  send  the  Valentine  Post-Cards  for  a  four- 
year  subscription  (to  one  address)  to  Farm  and  Fireside  for 
$1.00,  if  sent  within  seven  days. 

Offer  No.  3— You  can  get  two  sets  of  the  Post-Cards  for  three 
subscriptions;  three  sets  for  four  subscriptions. 


'ithin  Seven  Days 

price  of  a  handsome  Valentine.  On  each  card  is,  of 
course,  some  happy  sentiment  of  the  season.  Every  one 
will  make  friends  wherever  they  go.  W^e  have  never 
had  prettier  post-cards.  We  know  you  will  be  de- 
lighted with  them.  They  are  simply  perfect.  You  can 
get  them  without  cost. 

Great  Offer 

Subscription  Price  for  Seven  Days— One  year  for  35  cents; 
two  years  (to  one  address)  for  50  cents.  Your  letter  must  be 
mailed  within  seven  days  of  your  receiving  this  copy. 
Balfour  Ker's  great  painting,  "Her  Mother's  Voice,"  will  be 
sent  with  every  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  if  sent 
within  seven  days  of  your  receiving  this  copy. 
After  seven  days,  when  sending  subscriptions,  remit  at  50 
cents  for  one  year.    Send  your  orders  to 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,   Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  Janvary  25,  1910 


Handy 

Fountain- Pen 

Without  Cost 

EVERY  one  needs  a  Fountain-Pen. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  obtained 
for  its  readers  the  Handy  Fountain-Pen. 
You  can  get  one  without  cost. 

The  Handy  Fountain-Pen  is  one  of 
the  best  pens  made  for  usefulness  and 
wearing  qualities.  It  is  a  fine,  well  made 
gold-tipped  pen.  It  is  made  of  vulcanite, 
which  is  like  hard  rubber.  There 
is  a  close  fitting  dust-cap  to  pro- 
tect the  pen-point.  For  steady 
use  this  pen  cannot  be  beaten. 
It  is  easily  filled  and  a  filler 
is  furnished  with  each 
pen.  The  special  fea- 
ture of  the  Handy 
Pen  is  its  free 
flowing  ink, 
requiring  no 

shaking.       ^^p-     jyy   you  will 

be  delighted 
to  have  so  fine 
a   fountain  pen. 
You  will  have  use 
for  it  many  times  a 
day.     It  is   the  most 
convenient  pen  that  any 
one  could    have.    This    one  is 
guaranteed  to  write  well. 

Our  Offer 

Send  us  only  three  subscriptions  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  at  35  cents  each,  and  we  will 
send  you  at  once,  postage  prepaid,  this 
Handy  Fountain  Pen. 

You  can  easily  get  friends  to  take  Farm 
AND  Fireside  when  it  only  costs  35  cents  a 
year  for  the  best  farm  paper.  Show  them  this 
copy  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

This  offer  is  good  for  (the  next  seven  days 
only).  Your  order  must  be  mailed  within  a 
week  from  the  time  you  received  this  issue. 
After  that  send  in  50  cents  for  each  year'» 
subscription. 

Get  them  before  the  price  goes  up. 

King  Air-Rifle 

Without  Cost 


Boys: 


You  Can  Get  It 
Without  Spend- 
ing  One  Cent 


A  TRUE  SHOOTER 

The  King  Air-Rifle  is  a  repeater. 
It   shoots    150  times  without  re- 
loading.   It  is  strong,  durable 
and  shoots  accurately.    It  cul- 
tivates trueness  of  sight  and 
evenness  of  nerve. 

This  rifle  is  harmless.  It 
uses  no  powder — just  air. 
There  is   no  smoke, 
no  noise.    Air  is 
plentiful  and  shot 


costs  but  10  cents 
for  1,000. 


These  fine 
air-rifles  are 
provided  with 
pistol -grip,  true 
sights,  and  are  so 
strongly  made  that 
it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  get 
out  of  order. 

Boys  have  use  for  it 
every   minute  —  hunting' 
in  the  woods,  shooting  at 
targets,    drilling    as  sol- 
diers, and  innumerable  uses 
that  only  boys  can  discover. 
Every  boy  will  want  one  of 
these  rifles,  and  this  is  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  get  one 
absolutely  without  cost.  Get 
your  subscriptions  at  once  and 
send  your  order  in  early. 

Our  Great  Offer 

Get  five  friends  to  take -Farm  and  Fireside 
for  a  year  at  35  cents  each.  Send  their 
names  and  the  $1.75  and  we  will  at  once 
send  you  this  King  Repeating  Air-Rifle. 

You  can  easily  get  friends  to  subscribe  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  when  it  costs  so  little  for 
such  a  fine  paper.    Show  them  this  copy. 

This  offer  is  good  for  (the  next  seven  days 
only).  Your  order  must  be  mailed  within 
one  week  of  your  receipt  of  this  paper.  After 
that  send  us  50  cents  for  each  year's  subscrip- 
tion.   Send  the  subscriptions  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


''STARLIGHT" 

By  Franz  Lehar,  Author  of  "The  Merry  Widow" 


Allegretto. 


Moderato. 


$  \  IV 


1.  Night  is   fall- ing  with  her  star   -  light. 
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Waves    are  Ijreak  -  ing   on     the  shore ; 


Soft  the  sum-mer  wind    is    blow  -  ing.  Fresh  -ly 
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Valse  lento. 


-»  i- 




cool    the  woodland  o'er.  1.  Ah!  come,  my  love,    now  come    with  me, 

2.  Ah!  come,  my   love,    now  come     with  me, 


The  night  is  so  fair  ajid 
The  night  is     for    us        a  - 
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i — • — ^ 
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sweet, 
lone  ! 




"\Ve"ll  not  be  o'er-heard  by  e  -  ven  a  bird,  And  not  a  soul  we'll  meet. 
Well  not  be  o'er-heard    by    e  -  ven   a    bird,    Td  speak  with  you     my  own! 
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The  dew  lies  white,  the  sil  -  v'ry  dew,  And  fair  is  the  haw  -  thorne  spray; 
What     I  would  say       to     you,     my  dear,    I've  ne'er    said    to     one       be  -  fore, 
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rose  branch  is     full,    with   no    hand   to    pull.     For   none  has    yet    gone    that  way. 
you    an- swer  "Yes,"'    to   what  you  may  guess.  We'll  walk  as     one,  love,  life's  shore. 
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When  the  Ye  ar  IS  iNew 

By  Edgar  L.  Vincent 


WHEN  the  year  is  new  it  seems 
natural  to  sow  things,  and  among 
them  a  crop  of  plans  for  the 
days  to  come.  How  we  do  fling  them 
around  broadcast !  Sometimes  when  we 
sow  oats  and  plant  corn,  we  are  a  bit  eco- 
nomical as  to  the  amount  of  seed  we  use. 

"The  reason  that  man  never  has  a 
good  crop,"  says  gray-haired  grandfath- 
er, "is  because  he  is  too  stingy  with  his 
seed." 

But  it  is  never  so  with  the  great  plans,  the 
far-reaching  resolutions  and  the  mighty 
projects  we  scatfer  when  time  is  just 
tightening  its  belt  for  the  year-long  race. 
We  fairly  litter  the  ground  with  these 
enthusiastic  and  well-outlined  plans  for 
the  future. 

And  this  is  all  right.  Whoever  made 
a  beautiful  machine  without  first  having 
marked  out  on  the  white  sheet  of  his 
mind  every  wheel,  every  axle,  every 
valve  ?  An  old  farmer  friend  of  mine 
watched  a  young  fellow  as  he  stood  whit- 
tling, and  then  passed  this  judgment  on 
him. 

"He  never  will  do  anything  in  the 
world.  He  doesn't  make  anything  when 
he,  whittles!" 

ijhe  fact  was,  he  had  no  blue  print  in 
his  soul. 

it  .is  a  greater  thing  to  think  a  great 
idea  through  to  the  end  than  it  is  to 
work  that  idea  out  with  hammer  and 
chisel.  ■  After  the  dream  comes  the  brush 
and  the  canvas.  Any  one  can  take  a  saw 
and  an  adz  and  bring  out  the  fancy  of 
another  who  has  laid  the  work  out  on 
paper  before  him.  The  hard  part  of  it 
is'  to  see  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  just 
where  every  mortise  should  be  dug,  the 
right  place  for  each  tenon  and  the  beauty 
of  the  completed  structure  before  pencil 
ever  touches  paper. 

The  Brooklyn  bridges  haye  every  one 
of  them  been  built  years  before  the  first 
strand, of  wire  ever  was  stretched.  Who 
knows  when  the  great  Gunnison  tunnel 
was  made?  Long,  long  ago  a  man  thought 
it  all  out.  Perhaps  as  he  lay  awake  in  the 
silence  of  the  night.  It  was  all  done 
then.  A  few  thousand  dollars  had  to  be 
expended  in  pushing  the  tunnel  through 
the  mountains,  that  was  all.  It  was  easy 
work  compared  with  that  done  by  the 
dreamer  of  the  night  watches. 

And  the  world  holds  the  man  who 
makes  the  plan  responsible. 

One  of  the  greatest  feats  of  engineer- 
ing ever  undertaken  came  out  wrong, 
just  for  the  reason  that  a  surveyor's  pin 
was  put  down  in  the  wrong  place.  Men 
began  digging  a  tunnel  on  one  side  of  a 
mountain  in  Europe  and  toiled  on  day 
after  day,  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month  to   meet   another   force  of 


workmen-  coming  toward  them  from  the 
other  side.  When  they  reached  the  place 
where  they  should  have  met,  they  were 
far  apart.  It  cost  thousands  on  the  back 
of  thousands  to  undo  that  mistake  made 
so  long  ago  by  the  man  who  started 
wrong. 

So  it  does  make  a  difference  what  we 
farmer  folks  dream  out  now  when  the 
new  year  looks  over  the  hills. 

Tell  me  what  you  have  planned  out  for 
the  year  and  I  will  tell  you  very  nearly 
what  your  success  will  be  for  the  coming 
twelvemonth.  Have  you  set  it  down 
somewhere  that  you  will  plow  your  fields 
better  than  ever  before,  that  you  will 
gather  about  you  a  better  herd  of  cows, 
that  you  will  care  for  everj^thing  with 
greater  watchfulness  than  you  did  last 
yeai;  and  that  your  farm  work  shall  be 
done  more  nearly  on  time  than  it  ever 
has  been  in  the  past?  You  have  planned 
well.  God  will  help  you  to  carry  out 
those  plans. 

In  your  dreamii>g  have  you  seen  where 
you  might .  this  year  say  things  that  will 
be  more  kind,  more  cheery,  more  helpful 
than  any  which  came  from  your  lips  last 
year?  Brush  away  the  mist  of  tears  that 
come  from  thinking  how  many  mistakes 
you  made  in  the  days  gone  by  and  catch 
the  ray  of  hope  as  it  bursts  through  the 
clouds !  Give  full  play  to  that  gleam  of 
sunshine  and  let  it  warm  your  heart  into 
new  endeavor ! 

But  did  any  one  ever  come  up  to  his 
expectation  ?  Who  ever  did  all  her  thought 
he  would  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ? 

Ah,  put  that  thought  out  of  your  mind ! 
Dream  on  and  keep  on  dreaming.  Every 
day  do  the  very  best  you  can  to  make 
your  dreams  come  true.  It  is  best  never 
to  think  of  the  things  which  hinder  us 
from  living  at  our  best.  Think  rather  of 
how  nearly  you  have  come  to  doing  so. 
The  inch  by  which  you  have  failed  will 
then  become  the  foothold  for  the  step 
higher  to-morrow. 

And  while  you  are  planning  and  think- 
ing and  hoping  greater  things  for  the 
morrow,  do  something  to  light  the  fire  of 
hope  in  the  heart  of  some  one  near  you. 
The  boys  and  the  girls,  the  dear  one  who 
stands  close  beside  you,  the  friend  yon- 
der who  may  never  know  what  hope  is 
unless  you  awaken  it  in  his  breast.  Lift 
them  all  up  by  the  passion  of  your  deter- 
mination to  get  nearer  to  the  perfect 
manhood  than  you  ever  were  before. 

In  the  planting  of  the  tree  lies  the 
prophecy  of  the  harvest  of  golden  fruit 
next  fall.  When  we  bury  the  bulb  we 
see  away  on  ahead  the  lovely  flower  that 
is  to  be. 

So  plan,  dream,  hope.  By  and  by  the 
fruitage  will  come. 


I 


The  Password 

HAVE  joined  all  your  clubs  and  your 
lodges. 

Have  memorized  passwords  and  signs. 
And   used  them   to   pull  through  tight 
places 

When  luck  seemed  to  run  ip  hard  lines ; 
And  I've  known  what  it  is  to  be  humble 

And  toil  up  the  narrow  defile  ; 
But  I  notice  I  pass  by  unchallenged 

When  my  bright  face  is  framing  a  smile. 


Some  days  when  I  looked  wry  and  somber, 

Life  seemed  an  embittering  task. 
And  I  fancied  the  whole  world  against 
me, 

For  my  soul  was  obscured  by  a  mask ; 
I  knew  why  the  people  dodged  by  me 

And  rushed  to  get  out  of  my  sight. 
For  men  love  to  bask  in  the  sunshine. 

But  flee  the  dark  face  of  the  night. 


The  thoughts  that  are  nearest  and  dearest 

Are  those  that  are  happy  and  bright, 
For  the  soul  bids  the  memory  waken 

The  scenes  that  are  bathed  in  sunlight ; 
And  the  face  of  a  dear  one  comes  to  me 

With  smilfe  so  serene,  bright  and  gay. 
That  it  scatters  a  joy  and  a  blessing 

As  if  angels  were  passing  that  way. 

Then  I  know  that  the  Master  who  made  us 

Believes  in  a  Gospel  of  cheer, 
And  beams  from  his  throne  on  the  pilgrim 

Who  wipes  from  his  brother  a  tear ; 
And  when  the  last  trumpet  is  sounded 

I'll  note  as  I  near  the  Blest  Isles 
The  faces  that  greet  me  up  j'onder 

Are  crowned  with  a  halo  df  smiles. 
— Kenneth  Bruce  in  the  Christian  Herald. 


For  Leisure  Moments 

One  never  loses  by  doing  good. 

Why  not  say  and  do  the  good  things 
now. 

The  heart  makes  fewer  mistakes  than 
the  head. 

An  ill  temper  detracts  from  the  beauty 
of  the  soul. 

We  always  hurt  ourselves  when  we  try 
to  hurt  others. 

Try  these':  "A  kind  thought,  a  kind 
word,  a  kind  deed." 

"It  is  only  in  the  larger  and  better  life 
that  there  is  enduring  blessedness." 

"Hope  for  the  best,  get  ready  for  the 
worst  and  take  whatever  Providence 
sends." 

"Most  of  the  shades  of  life  are  pro- 
duced by  standing  in  our  own  sunshine.'' 
— Emerson. 

"As  the  sun  lightens  the  world,  so  let 
our  loving  kindness  make  bright  this 
home  of  our  habitation." — R.  L.  Steven- 
son. 

"Sweet  is  the  memorj-  of  departed 
friends.  Like  the  mellow  rays  of  the  de- 
clining sun,  it  falls  tenderly  and  yet 
steadily  on  the  heart." 

"There  is  nothing  that  a  man  thinks  of, 
as  he  looks  back,  with  any  satisfaction, 
except  some  service  to  his  fellow-man, 
some  strengthening  and  helping  a  hu- 
man soul." — Phillips  Brooks. 


Saved 


L.rkinCo.     The  Story  of  a  Farmer's  Wife. 

Gentlemen: — We  read  your  advertisement  in  our  farm  paper  and  wrote  you  for  your  Cata- 
logue. We  ordered,  on  thirty  days'  free  trial,  $10.00  worth  of  Soaps,  Tea,  Coffee  and  other  things 
we  must  have  for  family  use.  We  also  chose  a  Morris  Chair  which  you  give  free  with  $10.00 
worth  of  your  goods.    Everything  came  as  ordered. 

We  could  not  have  bought  the  Soaps  and  other  articles  for  less  than  $10.00  anywhere  else. 
The  chair  is  handsome  and  very  comfortable — ^just  what  we  wanted,  and  is  easily  worth  $10.00, 
as  you  claim,  so  we  have  received  $10.00  worth  of  Soaps  and  other  things  we  need  everyday  and 
a  nice  Chair  we  could  not  buy  for  less  than  $10.00  anywhere.  The  whole  lot  only  cost  us  $10.00 
so  we  have  saved  $10.00.    We  will  want  another  lot  of  your  goods  in  a  little  while. 

Sincerely  yours,         Mrs.  Elma  Haywood. 


You  Can  Save  $10.00  In  The  Same  Way 


Given 
with  $10.00 
worth  of 

Larkin  Family  Supplier. 


ng-  direct  from  our  Paetories  to  your  home  will  save  you  as 
this  woman  saved.  You  will  get  $20.00  worth  for  $10.00  every 
treat  everyone  alike.  Your  dollars  will  go  eis  far  with  us  aa 
anyone  else's  money.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  world  of  Soaps  and  Toilet  Preparations ;  we  manufacture 
and  sell  immense  quantities  of  over  325  Family  Supplies.  Every 
thing  we  make  is  sold  direct  from  our  factories  to  you — the 
user.  We  have  over  two  million  satisfied,  regular  customers 
who  use  our  Family  Supplies  all  the  time  and  they  save  $10.00 
on  every  order  they  send  us.  We  want  you  to  try  our  Soaps 
and  other  Family  Supplies.  We  know  you  will  be  delighted. 
Read  our  offer  carefully. 

^       30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  may  select  any  $10.00  worth  of  Laundry  and 
Toilet  Soaps,  Tea,  Coffee,  Spices,  Baking  Powder,  or 
other  Family  supplies  and  any  $10.00  Premium  from  our 
Catalogue.  Send  us  your  order ;  we  will  ship  it  promptly. 
Use  the  goods  30  Days,  then  if  you  are  fully  satisfied  send 
us  $10.00  ;  if  not  satisfied,  write  us  and  we  will  take  them 
away.   You  will  not  have  to  pay  one  cent  for  what  you  have 
used  in  the  trial. 


BIG  CATALOGUE  FREE 

Write  for  our  Big  Catalogue.  It  is  Free.  It 
will  tell  you  how  to  save  $10.00  — how  to  get 
more  for  your  money  than  you  can  get  else- 
where. Don't  put  this  off.— Write  today,  before 
you  forget. 


Lurkitt  Cxf*  BUFFALO.  N 

\  Lat±ta  Ca 


Our  friends  West  of  the 

Mississippi  River  will 
save  time  by  addressing. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


LsxititZ  Without  obligation  to^  buy,  send 
me  your  Big  Catalogue  No.  29  which  will  show  me 
now  to  save  $  1 0.00  every  few  weeks  on  living-expenses. 

Name 
Street 


iO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  wtthont  s  cent 
depoeit,  freight  prepaid.  DON^T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  ara  not  latiBfled 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 
Sin  HflT  BIIV  ^  bicycle  or  apair 
UU  nUfl  DUl  of  tires  Uom  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  oar  latest 
art  catalogs  illuitrating  every  kind  of 
Wcycle.  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
\^ncea  and  marvelous  new  offers^ 

flHF  PFIIT  '"^^^  it  will  cost  yoa  to 

VI»C  Vbn  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing VTill  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 

return  mail.   Tou  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation.   Do  not  wait,  write  it  now . 
TIRES,   Coaster  -  Brake  rear 

wheels,  lamps,  eundriee  at  half  usrual  prices, 

iySBAO  GYCLB  GOm  Deot  CHICAGO 


MAKE  UP  TO  $75  A  WEEK 
AS  A  WATCHMAKER 

And  Start  a  Jewelry  Business  of  Your  Own 


Write  me  today  !  Let  me  explain  whereby  you 
can  become  an  expert  watch  repairer  iu  three 
months — making  I25  to  $75  a  week  — and  own 
your  own  jewelry  business.  I  can  teach  you  by 
mail  and  you  don't  have  to  leave  home  or  quit 
your  work.  Pay  me  nothing  for  my  instruction, 
advice,  charts  or  diagrams. 

(  HAS.  K.  EJjJIOItE,  Priiitipal  (  or.  rollcge  of  Watoliiiialiiiig 
■MRsgers,  ThiiTinan  &  Co.,  Props.,  Dept.  34,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Cfiic3go« 


Six  For  $1.00 


"TTHIS  is  the  biggest  value  for  $1.00  ever  offered.  You  can 
get  the  best  City  Weekly,  the  best  Farm  Papers  Eind  the 
best  Home  Magazines,  together  with  an  Exquisite  Art  CaJen- 
dar,  eill  for  one  dollar,  if  you  act  at  once.  Each  comes  for  a 
whole  year.  You  can  have  them  sent  to  one  or  to  dif- 
ferent addresses. 


Here  Is  Our  Great  Offer: 


ALL  SIX  FOR 


$1 


00 


New  or  Renewal 


Chicago  Inter  Ocean  and  Farmer\ 

One  Year  Subscription      52  numbers 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Oue  Year  Sxibsoriptioii  24  numbers 
The  Woman's  World 

One  Year  Subscription  12  numbers 
The  Household 

One  Year  Subscription  12  numbers 
The  Missouri  Valley  Farmer 

One  Year  Subscription      12.  numbers 

The  1910  Baby  Calendar 

Packed  in  a  tube,  postage  prepaid 

All  The  Above  For  Only 

THINK  of  getting^  all  these  great  papers  and  magazines  at  this  low  price, 
*  112  different  papers  at  less  than  one  cent  each.  Every  one  is  a  paper 
of  national  reputation — large  and  well  printed — one  that  is  sure  to  be  of 
treraendous  interest  and  usefulness  ta  all  the  family.  The  small  sum  of 
$1.00  will  secure  for  every  week  of  the  year  an  abundance  of  good  read- 
ing, news  and  useful  information.  In  no  other  way  can  you  get  so  great 
value  for  so  little  money. 

What  You  Get 

The  ChicasfO  Inter  Ocean  sives  the  latest  national  and  wrrld  news 

 2  fresh  every  week.     The  Inter  Ocean  is 

the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  country  going  to  farmers'  homes. 

Farm  and  Fireside       been  greatly -improved  and  enlarged  at  tre- 

  meiidous-  expense,  making  it  the  biggest  and 

most  progressive  farm  paper  ever  published.  Interests  all  the 
family. 

The  Woman's  World  highest  paid  staff  of  writers  of  any 

  woman's   paper.     Woman's  World  is  read 

with  intense  interest  by  more  women  than  any  other  paper. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Farmer  ijie  great  paper  of  the  corn  belt-is 

  or  interest  especially  to  those  in  the 

greatest  farm  section  of  the  world.  Packed  with  practical  infor- 
mation. 

The  Household     the  favorite  magazine  in  over  500.000  homes.  It 

 has  hundreds  of  pages  of  interesting  stories.  Many 

fine  departments,  faskionsj  cooking,  poultry,  gardening,  etc. 

The  Baby  Calendar  most  beautiful  calendar  ever  made.  It 

 '  ^   an  art  ma^teri'ioce  printed  in  many  colors 

v\'ith  no  advertising  of  any  ?ort.  Every  time  you  look  at  the  hand- 
some sleepy  boy  you  are  simply  fascinated  and  want  to  yawn,  too. 
Th.6  Baby  Calendar  is  H  inches  wide  and  17  inches  lonfi.  printed  on 
htindsomede  luxe  paper.  It  is  sent  carefully  packed,  postage  prepaid. 


Send  For  Them  To-day 

For  One  Dollar  you  will  receive  a  subscription  to  each  of  the  five  magazines  for  a  whole  year,  and  the  1910 
Baby  Calendar.  This  offer  is  limited.  You  can  have  each  paper  sent  to  any  address  you  choose  or  all  to 
your  own  address.    They  may  be  new  or  renewal.    Send  for  them  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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owing  Fruit 

in  the  Northwest 


You  can  realize  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre  per  year  from 
apples,  pears  and  peaches,  $300  to  $500  per  acre  per  year 

from  berries  ;  $300  to  $600  per 
acre  from  grapes.  Gratifying 
returns  from  vegetables,  grains 
and  alfalfa,  also. 

The  irrigated  lands  in  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Washington  reached  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  offer  you  the  most  profitable  op- 
portunities for  farming  and  fruit-growing 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


^  The  Norihern  Pacific 
^  extends  into  orthrsiigh 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. New,  rich  territory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
tions  now  building.  The 
Homeseeker' s  Chance! 


The  prize-winning  fruits  almost  inva- 
riably come  from  orchards  in  the 
Northwest.  The  climate  and  the  soil 
are  great  factors  in  the  popularity  of  this 
country.  People  are  constantly  buying  Northwestern  lands.  Don't  delay 
too  long — write  tonight  for  information  about  the  State  that  interests  you. 

The  Scenic  Highway  Through  the  Land  o(  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

L.  J.  Bricker,  General  Immigration  Agent 
Dept.  7,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul 


El 


ASK  TOUR  DEALER. 
LIST  PRICE 


$27.00 


Repeating  Hammerless  Shotgun 

6  LIGHTNING  SHOTS 

Why  the  STEVENS  Leads  the  World 


1.  It  gets  in  a  double,  or  6  shots,  quicker  than 
any  Repeating  Shotgun  in  the  world. 

2.  The  pump  action  is  so  easy  that  a  thumb 
and  finger  on  the  slide  handle  operates  it. 

3.  No  human  hand  can  move  quick  enough  to 
"Balk"  this  gun,  because  the  loaded  shell  starts 
from  the  magazine  at  the  instant  the  empty  shell 
starts  from  the  chamber. 

4.  The  quickest  Repeating  loader  known. 

5.  Absolutely  safe  because  the  breech  is  solid — 
because  the  gun  is  hammerless — because  it  is 
impossible  for  gas  or  smoke  to  get  in  your  face. 


6.  Easiest  sighting  shotgun,  because  it  has  the 
raciest  lines  known  to  shotgun  models — that 
perfect  balance  heretofore  so  difficult  to  obtain 
in  Repeating  Shotguns. 

7.  Experts  make  higher  scores — new  shooters 
make  high  scores  quicker — with  the  Stevens 
Repeater  than  any  other  gun  on  the  market,  be- 
cause balance  and  lines  make  it  a  natural  pointer. 

8.  You  can  take  down  or  put  together  the 
Stevens  Repeater  in  as  many  seconds  as  the  next 
best  takes  minutes. 


Points  for  the  Sharpshooter  &  Hunter: 

If  you  want  expert  information  on  Sharpshooting,  Hunting,  or  Trap  Shooting,  write  us  a  postal 
telling  which  subject  interests  you  the  most.  By  return  mail  comes  our  letter  giving  you  this  valuable 
information,  besides  the  big  Stevens  Gun  Book — 209  illustrations  and  160  pages  about  Rifles,  Shot- 
guns, Pistols  and  Rifle  Telescopes.    Write  today. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  731,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 

Rifles,  Shotguns,  Pistols  made  in  the  Factory  of  Precision. 


Great  Cook  Book 

By  Marian  Harland,  Without  Cost 

nPHIS  Cook  Book  is  by  the  greatest  cook  in  America. 

It  contains  hundreds  of  practical  recipes.  No  home 
should  be  without  it.  It  is  not  full  of  fancy  dishes  that 
nobody  cares  for,  but  tells  how  to  make  the  hundreds  of 
ordinary  plain  dishes  better  than  you  have  ever  made  them 
before.  Your  cooking  will  delight  the  home  folks  when 
you  get  Marian  Harland's  Cook  Book.  The  cover  is  of 
oil  cloth  and  you  can  wash  it  ofi  if  it  gets  soiled. 

Our  Offer: 

We  will  send  you  this  Cook  Book,  without  cost,  postage 
paid,  if  you  will  send  us  only  two  subscriptions  to  FARM 
AND  Fireside,  at  35  cents  each.  One  may  be  your  own. 
This  Offer  is  good  for  the  next  seven  days  only.  Your 
order  must  be  mailed  within  one  week  of  your  receipt  of 
this  paper.  After  that  send  us  50  cents  for  each  subscrip- 
tion.   Send  the  subscriptions  to 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 


GOOD  WAGES 
EASY  WORK 


BOTH  WIRELESS 
  AND  MORSE 

Big  demand  for  operators  —  ffreat  opportunities  now.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  telegraph  school  id  America  and  occupy  our  own  large  oaodem  buildiiig,  equipped 
with  R.  R.  train  wire  and  complete  Wireless  Station.  Teachers  are  practical  expects* 
Living  expenses  earned.  Elasy  Paymoila.  Conespondenn  courses  if  desired.  Catalogs  Free* 
DODGE'S  INSTITUTE.    11th  ST..  VALPARAISO.  IND.      Ett.  1874. 


A  Little  Nonsense 


Obeying  the  Doctor 

SALESMAN — "Shirt,  sir.    Will  you  have 
a  negligee  or  a  stifif  bosom?" 
Customer — "Negligee,     I  guess. 
The  doctor  said   I   must  avoid  starchy 
things." — Boston  Transcript. 


Plain  Spoken 

'T'HE  pastor  of  a  small  country  flock  was 
^  generally  accounted  a  rather  dull  and 
prosy  preacher.  Returning  from  market 
one  day  with  a  small  trout,  he  accosted 
a  neighbor. 

"Good-morning,  Jones,"  said  the  min- 
ister ;  "let  me  show  you  a  fine  trout ;  I'm 
using  these  for  brain  food." 


Modern 

jyi OTHER,  may  I  go  out  to  fly? 

Oh,  yes,  but,  dear,  beware. 
Hang  your  shoes  on  the  flying-machine, 
But  don't  go  in  the  air. 

Physiological 

"ppFiE,"   said   Margie,   who  was  labo- 
riously  spelling  words  from  a  first 
reader,  "how  can  I  tell  which  is  a  'd'  and 
which  is  a  'b'  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  Effie  wisely,  "the  'd' 
has  its  tummy  on  its  back." — Tid-Bits. 

How  He  Got  Even 


"Th-th-that's  a  nice  little  'f.-'f-fish,"  was  A  traveling  man  who  stutters  spent  all 
the  reply,  "but  what  you  really  n-n-need,  1        afternoon  in  trying  to  sell  a  grouchy 

,r.s:ness  man  a  bill  of  goods  and  was  not 


vc  ry  successful. 

As  the  salesman  was  locking  up  his 
grip  :he  grouch  was  impolite  enough  to 
observe  in  the  presence  of  his  clerks : 
"You  must  find  that  impediment  in  your 
speech  very  inconvenient  at  times." 


elder,  is  a  wh-wh-whalel 

Transferred  Their  Affections 

A  MONG  the  domestic  duties  of  a  j'oung 
husband  in  Indianapolis  is  the  care- 
ful supervision  of  the  toilets  of  his  wife's 
two   dogs,   one   a    Great  Dane 
and  the  other  a  by  no  means 
diminutive  St.  Bernard. 

"Oh,  Mane,"  shouted  hubby 
from  the  yard  late  one  after- 
noon, "there's  not  a  flea  on  the 
dogs  now  !" 

"How'  splendid !"  shouted 
back  Marie,  "Not  a  single  flea?" 

"No!"  yelled  Tom.  "They're 
all  on  me  !" — Lippincott's. 

Giving  Full  Credit" 

TTHE    minister    came    to  call. 

George's  mama  happened  to 
be  out,  so  George  took  it  upon 
himself  to  entertain  the  caller. 
He  was  displaying  his  various 
accomplishments  and  telling 
where  he  learned  them.  Finally  naughty  children? 
he   began   turning  somersaults. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  minister  asked,  I  "Oh,  n-no,"  replied  the  salesman. 
"And.  who  taught  you  that,   my  son?"    "Every  one  has  his  peculiarity.  S-stam- 


Conscience  at  Work 

Aunt  Agnes — "What  an  absurd  idea.  Of  course  cows  don't 
eat  children." 

Willie — "Don't  veo'  hungry  cows   sometimes    eat  awfully 


"Oh,  mama,"  answered  the  little  boy 
promptly. — The  Delineator. 

Art 

POLLY  gazed  at  her  reflection  in  the  pool 
beside  the  brook. 
Saying,  'Tf  I  had  a  dimple,  how  bewitch- 
ing I  would  look." 
With  a  flash  of  inspiration  I  threw  a  peb- 
ble in. 

And  it  made  the  cutest  dimple  in  the 
middle  of  her  chin! — Life. 

Hard  to  Suit 

"'T'hat  editor  is  certainly  getting  hard 
*■  to  suit,"  the  author  remarked  in  a 
discouraged    voice,    gazing    sadly    at  a 
heavy  envelope  upon  his  table. 

"VVhat  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  cheer- 
ful friend,  who  gets  a  regular  salary. 

"Oh,  he  returns  this  story  with  the 
comment  that  it  is  to  bald.  Last  week 
he  wrote  that  he  didn't  care  for  stories 
of  the  hair-raising  kind.  What  can  you 
do  with  a  man  like  that?"- — Lippincott's 

What  Troubled  Pat 

A  N  OLD  Irish  laborer  walked  into  the 
luxurious    studio    of    an    artist  and 
asked  for  money  to  obtain  a  meal,  as  he 
was  too  weak  to  walk. 

The  artist  gave  him  a  quarter,  and 
then,  seeing  possibilities  for  a  sketch  in 
the  queer  old  fellow,  said : 

"I'll  give  you  half  a  dollar  jf  you'll  let. 
me  paint  you." 

"Sure,"  said  the  man,  "it's  an  easy  way 
to  make  money,  but — but  I'm  wondering 
how  I'd  get  it  off." — Lippincott's. 


mering  is  mine.    What's  y-yours  ?" 

"I'm  not  aware  that  I  have  any,"  re- 
plied the  merchant. 

"D-do  you  stir  y-your  coffee  with  your 
r-right  hand?"  asked  the  salesman. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  replied  the  mer- 
chant, a  bit  puzzled. 

"W-well,"  went  on  the  salesman,  "t- 
that's  your  p-peculiarity.  Most  people 
use  a  t-teaspoon." — Success  Magazine. 

A  Clear  Definition 

¥  EAH  was  having  her  first  lessons  in 
punctuation.  On  her  return  from 
school  she  explained  to  her  brother  that 
a  period  was  a  dot,  and  a  cornma  was  a 
period  that  had  sprouted. — The  Delin- 
eator. 

Studious  Youth — "Say,  pa,  who  was 
the  last  man  to  discover  the  pole  first?" 


Hired  Help 


A  Good  Start 

" '  Scuie  me,  1  just  found  this  fewer.  If  I  could  only  find  a  hat 
to  put  it  on,  I'd  be  all  fixed. 


AT  Cumberland,  Maryland,  the  col- 
ored servants,  as  a  rule,  go  to  their 
own  homes  at  night.  The  cook  in  the 
family  of  the  Episcopalian  clergyman  not 
only  does  this,  but  of  . late  has  frequently 
arrived  at  the  rectory  too  late  to  cook 
breakfast.  Hence  her  mistress  lately  told 
her  that  for  each  breakfast  missed  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  her  weekly 
wages.  Dinah  passively  assented  to  this, 
but  next  day  the  mistress  heard  the  maid 
next  door  say  to  her :. 

"  'Pears  to  me  you  get  to  work  mighty 
late." 

"I  get  to  work  when  I  gets  ready,"  was 
the  reply. 

"How  you  manage  'bout  de  breakfus?" 

"Oh,  I  pays  de  missus  to 
cook  de  brekfus." — Harper's 
Monthly. 


Looking  for  a  Name 

A GENTLEMAN  hurriedly  en- 
tered a  drug-store  to 
find  an  address  in  the  direc- 
tory, but  found  a  lady  study- 
ing the  book  very  intently.  He 
waited  as  patiently  as  he  could 
for  a  time,  but  she  seemed 
no  nearer  the  object  of  her 
search,  and  as  time  was  lim- 
ited, he  finally  ventured : 

"If  j'ou  are  in  no  great 
hurry,  madam,  would  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to 
glance  in  that  book  for  just 
a  moment?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  replied  she, 
sweetly,  as  she  relinquished 
it.  "I  was  just  looking  it 
over  to  find  a  pretty  name 
for  baby." — Harper's  Monthly.  - 
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The  Care  of  Window  Plants 

By  W.  R.  Gilbert 


UST  is  the  great  enemy 
of  the  window  plant 
and  the  only  means  to 
overcome  it  is  peri- 
odic sponging  of 
hard-foliaged  things 
such  as  the  Aspidis- 
tra and  Indian  Rubber 
Plant.  With  soft- 
leaved  plants,  like  the 
Zonal  Geranium  o  r 
even  the  harder-leaved  Ivy  Geranium, 
which  can  hardly  be  manipulated  without 
damage,  a  good  washing  overhead  with 
the  can  and  hose  once  a  week  outdoors 
will  give  them  a  cleansing  refresher.  Stand- 
ing all  plants  out  in  the  rain  has  but  little 
effect  unless  one  gets  a  regular  tropical 
shower,  as  it  often  is  just  sufficient  to 
mess  the  foliage  by  dampening  the  dust 
and  in  some  cases  sealing  it  on. 

Trained  Ivy  Geraniums  on  a  light  wood 
trellis  require  constant  tying  in  to  form 
a  perfect  screen.  The  flowers,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  very  floriferous  pink 
Madame  Grousse,  continue  to  show  free- 
ly with  a  little  attention  to  pinching  out 
the  points  of  straggling  growths  and  a 
little  feeding.  A  little  weak  manure 
water  applied  twice  weekly,  after  the  or- 
dinary watering  is  excellent,  but  not  al- 
ways expedient  indoors.  When  strong 
plants  of  the  Zonal  Geranium  begin  to 
crowd  their  neighbors,  some  restriction 
by  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  leading 
growths  is  necessary.  But  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  truss  of  blOom 
'is  showing  in  the  young  growth;  then 
the  point  should  be  pinched  one  joint 
above  the  truss.  With  crowded  growth 
all  damaged  leaves  and  a  few  of  the 
weaker  shoots  may  be  removed  with  ad- 
vantage from  the  center  of  the  plant. 

Don't  Overdo  Watering 

Plants  which  stand  in  the  more  shaded 
and  less  exposed  portions  of  the  rooms 
demand  extra  care  in  watering.  It 
is  a  bad  practise  to  allow  water  to 
stand  in  the  vases  or  saucers.  This  gen- 
erally tells  its  own  tale  in  yellowing  and 
sickly  foliage.  Palms,  Aspidistras  and 
Maiden-Hair  Ferns  are  all  suitable  plants 
for  the  more  shaded  positions  and  all  do 
exceedingly  well,  provided  they  do  not 
actually  stand  in  direct  drafts,  and  the 
simple  ethics  of  watering  are  properly 
grasped.  When  a  plant  is  dry  it  requires 
sufficient  water  to  moisten  the  whole  ball 
of  soil,  when  it  is  not  dry  it  does  not  re- 
quire water,  although  the  house  gardener, 
unfortunately  for  the  plant,  is  too  often 
imbued  with  a  vague  notion  that  a  little 
can  do  no  harm.  This  dribbling  habit 
is  bound  to  do  mischief  in  the  end,  how- 
ever long-suffering  is  the  plant  and  slow 
to  resent  the  liberty  taken  with  it.  Palms 
and  Kentia  Belmorcana  are  admirable 
■house  plants  and  if  really  happy  each 
frond  should  show  an  advance  in  size 
over  the  last  frond  made.  If  it  does  not 
accomplish  this  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
owner,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  at- 
tributable to  bad  watering.  The  beauty 
of  the  Kentia  under  house  cultivation  is 
that  quite  fine  specimens  can  be  grown 
and  kept  in  health,  in  comparatively  small 
pots,  but  the  larger  the  plant  and  the 
smaller  the  pot  the  closer  attention  must 


be  given  to  its  drink  wants.  A  good 
plan  is  to  stand  it  in  a  bucket  of  water 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  thorough- 
ly wetted.  If  the  air  in  the  room  is 
very  dry  during  the  growing  season  it  is 
of  advantage  to  pack  a  little  damp  moss 
between  the  pot  and  the  vases  in  which 
it  presumably  stands.  Should  the  palm 
be  so  well  rooted  as  to  require  a  larger 
pot,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  roots  when  transferring  it,  for  no 
plants  are  more  impatient  of  this  than 
Palms.  Overpotting  must  be  religiously 
avoided.  Where  larger  pots  are  not 
wanted,  with  the  advent  of  new  growth 
a  little  top-dressing  of  fresh  fibery  loam 
will  help. 

Potting  Plants 

On  proper  potting  depends  material- 
ly the  success  of  not  only  house-plant 
culture  but  a  good  deal  of  greenhouse 
work.  Potting  is  a  general  term  applied 
to  the  first  setting  in  a  pot  or  the  trans- 
fer from  one  size  to  another  for  pro- 
viding additional  rooting  space.  The 
requisites  are  pots  of  suitable  size,  mater- 
ials for  drainage  and  compost  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  plants  operated  on. 
Take  a  pot,  place  a  large  piece  of  broken 
potsherd  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
with  its  convex  side  downward,  and  on 
this  add  a  layer  of  broken  bricks  or 
other  porous  substance,  varying  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pot  and  the 
nature  of  the  plant.  On  this  place  turfy 
or  lumpy  pieces  of  the  soil,  or  compost 
(not  sifted,  but  reduced  by  the  hand  to 
the  size  of  pigeon-eggs),  adding  enough 
so  that  the  plant  will  stand  with  the  top 
of  its  attached  mass  of  earth  just  below 
the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  new  pot. 

The  plant  should  next  be  attended  to 
by  gently  inverting  its  pot  in  the  hand 
and  giving  the  edge  a  gentle  tap,  so  as 
to  remove  the  soil  in  one  mass  without 
disturbing  the  roots.  Holding  the  plant 
in  this  position,  displace  the  drainage 
material  which  had  before  been  used  and 
gently  disengage  the  tips  of  the  roots 
around  the  sides ;  then  set  it  firmly  in  the 
new  pot  and  fill  firmly  between  the  old 
mass  of  soil  and  the  sides  with  compost. 
•  Finish  the  surface  off  evenly  with  the 
base  of  the  stem  about  level  with  the 
rim  and  the  soil  near  the  rim  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  below  it  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pot.  It  is  important  .that  the 
soil  should  be  sufficiently  dry  when  used 
to  bear  compression  without  becoming 
adhesive.  The  proper  time  for  repotting 
is  when  each  plant  has  filled  just  the 
soil  about  it  with  roots  and  extracted  the 
nourishment  from  it,  without  having 
been  left  till  the  soil  is  exhausted  or  the 
roots  matted  or  tangled.  Whenever  this 
state  is  reached  (except  in  mid-winter) 
repot  at  once. 

When  space  is  limited,  this  increase 
in  the  size  of  pots  should  not  be  too 
rapid,  say  two  sizes  at  each  shifting,  al- 
though this  will  not  secure  the  same 
rapid  growth  which  results  from  the 
adoption,  of  larger  pots.  Free-growing 
plants,  such  as  geraniums,  wiU  require 
more  frequent  shiftings  than  hard- 
wooded  plants,  for  which,  an  annual  re- 
newal is  sufficient. 


Spring  by  Mail 


ALONG  in  February  the  seed  catalogues 
begin  to  come  to  hand.  They  are 
about  the  first  cheerful  harbingers 
of  spring.  Their  bright  covers  with 
prints  of  fat  and  luscious  vegetables  that 
fairly  make  the  mouth  water  come 
floating  into  the  farmer's  home  about  a 
month  before  tlie  first  robin  comes. 

There  is  in.  the  lay  of  the  first  robin 
an  earnest  of  the  whole  coming  season. 
It  sings  of  the  warm  spring  sunshine,  of 
the  melting  snows  and  of  the  northward 
retreat  of  grim  old  Jack  Frost ;  of  ceru- 
lean, skies  and  apple-blossoms ;  of  the 
■jingling  of  farm  harness  and  of  free- 
hearted plowboys;  of  the  milkmaids 
singing  in  the  gloaming ;  of  flower- 
bordered  pathways  and  two  true  Hearts 
that  beat  as  one ;  of  wheat-fields  and 
nesting-time  and  oh,  so  many  more 
wonderful  things.  Out  of  the  mys- 
terious sunimerland  in  the  far  away 
comes  the  first  robin,  borne  upon  the 
chariots  of  the  winds  from  the  isles  of 
the  distant  seas_,  with  a  touch  of  the  rose 
upon  its  breast  and  a  burthen  of  glad- 
ness upon  its  heart,  and  stands  upon  a 
twig  just  outside  our  windows  as  the 
sun  glints  the  sky  with  the  morning  light 
and  sings  the  knell  of  winter  in  the  mar- 
seillaise  of  gentle  spring. 

So  the  seed  catalogue  comes  floating 
in  on  the  beneficent  wings  of  the  R.  F.  D. 
Right  up  to  the  door  it  comes  in  its 
generous  manila  overcoat.    The  snow  is 


knee-deep  out  of  doors.  The  north  wind 
whistles  and  the  windows  rattle.  The 
tyramiy  of  old  Boreas  is  complete  and 
you  hnddle  closer  to  the  hot-air  register. 
The  spirit  of  winter  stares  at  you,  a 
gaunt  spectre,  through  the  frosted  win- 
dsw-panes,,  and  a  thrill  plays  up  and 
down  your  spine. 

Then  comes  the  seed  catalogue  with 
tomatoes,  and  beans,  and  cucumbers,  and 
peas,  and  blood-red  beets  in  all  the 
magnificent  array  of  their  ■  own  natural 
colors,  laughing  in  your  eyes  from'  the 
front  cover  page ;  and  cosmos,  and  as- 
ters, and  zinnias,  and  nasturtiums  in  the 
magnificent  beauty  with  which  the  touch 
of  the  svmimer  sunshine  decorates  them, 
kissing  you  with  their  smiling  lips  from 
the  back  cover  page. 

A  message  from  the  world  of  summer- 
land  has  come  to  you,  and  a  change  comes 
over  you.  You  throw  open  the  windovsr 
to  let  in  the  fresh  air,  and  somehow  the 
sun  shines  more  brightly  than  you 
thought  and  you  wonder  if  it  is  not  al- 
most time  for  the  first  robin  to  come. 

Blessed  seed  catalogue !  It  comes  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  If  it  came  early  in 
January  it  would  be  stowed  away  behind 
the  clock  and  forgotten.  But  just  as 
winter  is  at  its  height  and  the  stirrings 
of  aspiration  are  the  feeblest,  it  pops 
down  upon  our  tables  with  its  cheer  of 
good  things  ahead,  an  inspiring  and 
mighty  welcome  guest.    M.  G.  Rambo. 


Bakery 


Soda  crackers  are  a  long  time 
on  the  road  to  the  country  store^ 
and  from  there  to  the  country 
home*  But 


— no  matter  how  far  they  jour- 
ney^ never  become  travel  worn* 
As  you  open  their  moisture  proof 
protecting  package  you  always 
find  them  not  only  store  fresh^ 
but  bakery  fresh — clean^  crisp 
and  whole* 

A  package  costs  5c* 

(Never  Sold  fn  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


When  Were  You  Born? 


12  Post-Cards 
Without  Cost 


Birthstone 
and  Flower 
Post-Cards 


Would  you  like  to  have 

these  twelve  beau- 
tiful  post-cards  (one 
for    every  month)? 
Each  depict  in  many 
colors  the  special 
j  e  we land  the 
flower  to  be  worn 
by  every  person 
born  in  that  month. 
Each  month's  post- 
card also  shows  the 
special  meaning 
and  sentiment  that 
is  given  to  the  jewel 
and  the  flower  of 
that  month.  For 
instance— the  January 
post  -  card    depicts  in 
gorgeous  colors  a  beauti- 
ful Garnet  set  in  a  brooch, 
which  signifies  "Constancy." 
The  January  post-card  also  de- 
picts a  cluster  of  glorious  Purple 
and    Gold   Pansies,  which  means 
"Thoughts  of  You."  There  are  twelve  post- 
cai-ds  in  the  complete  set,  one  for  each  month. 

In  Twelve  Colors 

These  are  the  most  beautiful,  unique  and  interesting  post- 
cards ever  made.  Learn  the  mysteries  of  the  natal  month  of 
yourself  and  your  friends.  Every  post-card  is  printed  in  twelve 
colors  on  a  silver  back-ground.  Send  these  cards  to  friends 
in  their  birth  months.  They  are  simply  great— words  cannot 
tell  their  beauty.  You  must  see  them  yourself,  and  you 
can  get  them  without  cost. 

How  to  Get  Them 

We  will  send  vou  these  twelve  beautiful  post- 
cards without  cost  if  you  will  send  us  ten  cents 
(silver  or  stamps)  forthree  months'  trial  sub 
scription  to  F.a^RM  and  Fireside.  Our 
only  requirement  is  that  the  subscription 
must  be  for  some  one  who  is  not  now  a  ^ 
regular  subscriber.  Send  F.4RM  .\nd 
Fireside  to  a  friend  for  three 
months.  This  isagreat  offer  from 
the  greatest  farm  paper.  Send 
for  ibem  to-day.  Use  the  coupon 
opposite  or  pin  it  to  your 
letter.  Address, 


Farm  and 
Fireside 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : — 
Please  send  me  "the 
Birthstone    and  Flower 
Poat'Cards,   postage  prepaid, 
without  cost  to  me.    Enter  as  i 
new  subscriber  for  three  months 
the  name  below  mine,  for  which  I 
■nclose  ten  cents  (silver  or  stamps). 


Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield)  Ohio 


Name- 
Addiess  


Nam»  

{1-25-1 0>-  Addre93r 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1910 


Miss  Selina  Lue   and  the  Soap-Box  Babies 


[continued  from  page  26] 


The  boxing  of  ths  babies  occupied  the 
next  few  minutes  and  as  at  last  Miss  Selina 
Lue  looked  down  at  them  safely  and  snugly 
asleep  she  said  to  Miss  C}'nthia  softly : 

"Ain't  they  sweet?"  Tliey's  a  heap  a- 
going  to  happen  to  'em  as  they  go  long, 
but  ain't  it  a  good  thing  to  think  how 
there's  a  guiding  hand,  child,  a  guiding  hand? 
I  can't  bear  to  give  Pattie  up,  but  I  know 
Mis'  Tyne'll  let  me  have  her  'most  all  of 
every  day.  She  is  one  of  the  sorter  mothers 
that  kinder  fergits  at  times  that  chil- 
dren need  more  worrj-ing  over  than  pup- 
pies and  kittens.  But  lands  alive,  the 
company  will  soon  be  here,  and  here  we  are 
a-talkin'.  Don't  everything  look  nice. 
Everybody's  been  stirring  since  daybreak." 

"Everything  is  lovely.  Is  there  anything 
I  could  do  now  ?  You  seem  about  ready. 
Is — is— the  barn  all  decorated  ?"  and  Miss 
Cynthia  cast  longing  glances  toward  the 
wide  door  and  cool  interior.  Miss  Selina 
Lue  would  have  been  glad  to  send  her  on 
an  errand  in  that  direction  if  she  had 
thought  of  it  at  all. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered,  oblivious  of 
the  gentle  hint,  "finished  along  about  ten 
o'clock.     It's  jest   a  greenhouse  of  vines 
and  truck  from  across  the  river.     But  I 
want  you  to  help  me  decide  where  the  folks 
must    set — and  .  some    other    things.  I 
thought  I  would  let  the  children  all  go  down 
to  the  car  to  meet  her  in  two  lines  and  sing 
one  of  them  new  hymns  they  learned  at  the 
gospel-tent  as  she  comes  up  the  hill." 
"What  time  do  you  expect  her  ?" 
"Four  o'clock,  sharp.    I  asked  Mr.  Alan 
to  take  the   in-car  and  meet  her  at  the 
switch  to  'scort  her  up.    I  thought  it  would 
lease  her,  being  as  she  is  his  old  friend." 
''^iss   Cynthia's   color   deepened   a  trifle, 
1  at  sh'fe  said,  in  a  light,  suspiciously  light, 
tone :     "And  wTlpm  are  you  going  to  send 
for  me.  Miss  Selina  Lue  ?" 

"Wfil,  now,  that's  right;  I  oughter  send 
too,   though  you  are   sich  home 
^  ■  '  ■         '^^ould  Mr.   Si   Bradford  do? 
You  know  a-running  fer  sheriff  and 

he's  a-going  to  make  her  a  speech  of  wel- 
come at  the  grocery  door.  I  don't  want  her 
to  think  we're  trying  to  put  on  too  much 
style,  but  I  felt  like  this  entertainment  was 
a  kinder  send-oif  fer  Mr.  Alan  and  we  all 
don't  want  to  spare  no  pains  in  showing 
how  much  we'  think  of  him.  Do  you  think 
she  will  understand  how  we  feel  about  it  ?" 

"I  am  sure  she  will — appreciate  your 
feeling  in  the  matter,"  answered  Miss  Cyn- 
thia with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"I  thought  she  would.  And  how  do  you 
think  it  will  do  to  ask  Mis'  Si  Bradford  to 
set  next  to  her  at  the  refreshments  ?  You 
know  Mis'  Si  is  kinder  proud  on  'count  of 
having  a  blue  tea-pot  handed  down  from 
her  pa's  mother,  though  it's  cracked,  and 
a  chair  she  used  to  set  in,  only  one  leg's 
gone.  I  know  she's  sorter  slow  and  heavy- 
like, but  she  thinks  a  heap  of  herself  and 
I  feel  it's  kind  ter  let  everybody  set  their 


own  price,  so  I  humors  her ;  I  know  Mr.  Si 
will  admire  to  come  fer  you,  and  I  will 
send  him  fer  you  prompt." 

"Oh,  no,  I  think  as  it  is  so  early  I  will 
just  run  down  by  myself  and  then — perhaps 
Mr. — Mr.  Si  will  take  me  home  if  it's  late." 

"Oh,  j'es,  him  or  Mr.  Alan !  Well,  good- 
by  till  I  see  you.  It  is  most  time  fer  us 
all  to  dress." 

And  again.  Miss  Cj-nthia  threw  herself 
with  abandon  into  the  process  of  the  toilet 
and  again  the  result  was— delightful. 

"Why,  honey-bunch,  I  am  afraid  the  folks 
will  all  want  to  eat  you  instead  of  the  re- 
freshments— you  look  so  good — don't  she, 
Mr.  Alan?"  was  Miss  Selina  Lue's  greeting 
to  her  from  the  grocery  door.  Mr.  Kent 
stood  beside  her  and  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  fresh,  cool,  elegant,  afternoon-tea 
correctness.  Miss  Selina  Lue  judged  rightly 
that  the  expression  dawning  in  Miss  Cyn- 
thia's eyes  was  that  of  admiration,  for  be- 
fore she  had  received  an  answer  to  her 
question  to  Mr.  Kent  about  the  vision  of 
loveliness  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  she  broke 
out  afresh  with  her  delightful  exclamations  : 

"Now,  ain't  he  jest  too  fine.  Miss  Cyn- 
thie  ?  Them  white  flannels  is  plumb  beau- 
tiful before  they  shrinks,  and  after  that 
they  makes  good  rags  to  rub  with  in  cases 
of  rhumatiz  and  sich." 

"Miss  Selina  Lue,"  said  Mr.  Alan,  his 
eyes  dancing  with  delight,  "I  think  you 
asked  me  a  question  first ;  I  claim  first 
answer.  I  do — I  do  feel  hungry  when  I 
look  at  her.  I  feel  that  I  could  without 
provocation  eat — 

"Miss  Selina  Lue,"  broke  in  Miss  Cyn- 
thia hastily,  "I  am  getting  alarmed ;  and 
though  Mr.  Kent  looks  cool  and  afternoon- 
tea-y — and  grand,  I  begin  to  think  he  may 
be  more  ferocious  than  he  looks.  Lions — 
are — " 

"Run,  run !  Mr.  Alan,  for  that's  the  car 
to  catch  Miss  Evelyn  on  the  switch — she 
oughter  be  here  now  in  five  minutes.  Come 
on,  Bennie,  and  git  all  the  children  in  line ! 
Tell  everybody  to  come  here  to  the  grocery 
steps  and  listen  to  the  speech  first  thing — 
there's  Mr.  Bradford  now."  Miss  Selina 
Lue  met  her  guests  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  and  welcomed  them  with  enthusiasm. 
Miss  Cynthia  helped  do  the  honors  and 
shared  in  the  general  excitement. 

"Howdy,  everybody !"  said  Miss  Selina 
Lue.  "We  sure  make  a  fine  show.  She  is 
going  to  shake  hands  right  here  with  us 
all  and  then  go  and  see  the  pictures  before 
it  gits  dark,  and  then  come  the  refresh- 
ments. Miss  Cynthie,  you  hadn't  oughter 
hold  Blossom,  but  you  jest  will  do  it  and  muss 
your  dress.  Now,  Ethel  Maud,  hold  Clem- 
mie  careful  till  her  mother  gits  her,  and  I 
will  carry  the  twins  as  we  go  down  to 
meet  her.  I  feel  like  the  babies  oughter 
see  it  all — you  can't  begin  on  manners  fer 
entertainments  too  young." 

And  so  the  honored  guest  found  them,  an 
exotic-colored  aggregation  of  palpitating  ex- 


citement in  gala  attire  and  more  gala 
humor.  It  often  happens  in  the  world  that 
the  coin  of  human  intercourse  stamped  en- 
tertainment does  not  buy  for  tenderer  or 
barterer  much  in  the  way  of  real  pleasure, 
but  on  the  bluff  it  was  otherwise.  Joy, 
real,  effervescent,  sparkling  joy  filled  every 
cup  to  the  brim  and  ran  over. 

The  blulf  took  Miss  Evelyn  to  its  arms 
and  caressed  :  d  admired  and  jubilated  over 
her  to  its  heart's  content.  She  was  greeted 
in  flowery  phrases  by  Mr.  Si  Bradford, 
whose  oratorical  acrobatic  feats  were  as 
astonishing  as  the  triple  handsprings  that 
Bennie  Dobbs  turned  in  her  path  at  every 
possible  opportunity.  It  was  well  that  her 
fund  of  enthusiasm  was  adequate  to  supply 
long  drafts.  Miss  Cynthia  stood  by  and 
watched  her  with  awed  pride  and  delight. 
She  enthused  over  young  Jim  Peters  in  stiff 
and  uncomfortable  attire,  and  his  rosy, 
blushing  young  mother  in  soft  blue  muslin. 
She  admired  all  six  Tyneses  and  was  es- 
pecially interested  in  Ethel  Maud's  little 
barked  nose.  She  expressed  starvation  at 
the  aroma  of  Mrs.  Kinney's  pies  and  list- 
ened with  rapt  attention  to  Luella  recite  a 
choice  piece  in  nine  verses. 

"My,  my!"  said  Miss  Selina  Lue  in  an 
aside  to  Mr.  Alan,  who  had  taken  his  stand 
by  her  at  the  grocery  door  just  one  step 
below  that  on  which  stood  Miss  Cynthia 
with  Blossom  in  her  arms.  "Ain't  they 
having  a  good  time  ?  I  do  hate  to  break 
it  up  by  asking  her  to  look  at  pictures,  but 
Mr.  Leeks  is  a-going  to  play  her  a  tune  on 
his  meggyphone,  and  as  soon  as  it's  over  I 
am  going  to  send  her  right  up  to  the  barn 
and  keep  the  crowd  down  here  to  help  me 
set  out  the  refreshments.  S'posen,  Miss 
Cynthie,  you  run  on  up  there  now  so  as  to 
be  there  when  Mr.  Alan  gits  her  up.  I  am 
sorry  you  won't  let  me  take  Blossom  away 
from  you,  though  I  know  if  I  try  there  will 
be  a  hollering,  and  it  do  seem  a  pity  to  mix 
any  tears  in  this  party." 

"Well,  Mr.  Alan,  you'd  better  go  'long 
with  'era  and  hand  her  up  the  ladder  to 
Miss  Cynthie.  Then  hurry  back  so  you  will 
be  here  when  the  piece  is  finished.  Now 
he's  tuning  up  !" 

And  obedient  to  instructions  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  Mr.  Alan  did  hurry — 
only  one  minute — was — long.  Miss  Cyn- 
thia knelt  on  the  loft  floor  and  reached 
down  for  the  Blossom  he  held  to  her  from 
the  ladder  and  her  face  was  the  hue  of  the 
roses  and  her  eyes  were  twin  stars — and 
tender.  A  moment  she  held  the  baby  to 
her  breast  and  smiled  down  at  him  over 
the  golden  head — and  as  Mr.  Alan  ran  for 
the  grocery  to  the  last  strains  of  "Won't 
you  come  home.  Bill  Bailey  ?"  as  executed 
by  Mr.  Leeks,  his  heart  lent  wings  to  his  feet. 

The  hour  the  four  of  them  spent  in  the 
studio  with  the  pictures  was  delightful,  for 
Evelyn  looked  into  Miss  Cynthia's  eyes  for 
a  moment,  then  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks 
and — was  merciful  and  charming. 


The  pictures  so  absorbed  all  three — nay, 
all  four,  for  from  the  first  time  Blossom 
had  been  transported  to  the  studio  she  had 
gazed  at  them  with  wide-eyed  wonder  that 
had  overjoyed  the  artist — that  when  Miss 
Selina  Lue's  beaming  face  appeared  above 
the  ladder  they  could  scarcely  realize  how 
the  time  had  flown. 

"Well,  well,  what  a  nice  time  you  all  do 
seem  to  be  having !  Such  a  day  as  never 
was  on  the  bluff  before,  and  everybody  so 
happy  !  I  declare,  Mr.  Alan  have  smiled  so 
much  since  morning  that  he's  gifting  fat. 
They  ain't  nobody  said  a  cross  word  or 
slapped  a  child  since  sun-up.  But  come 
down,  everybody,  for  the  crowd  has  sung 
and  laughed  itself  hungry  and  I  can't  hold 
'em  back  no  longer.  Miss  Cynthie,  honey, 
did  you  notice  the  wreath  of  larkspur  Mr. 
Alan  and  Bennie  Dobbs  tied  around  Char- 
ity's neck?  Don't  she  look  dressy  and 
proud?  And  she's  kinder  switching  her 
tail  perky.  Trust  a  woman,  if  she  is  jest 
a  cow,  to  skitter  some  in  finery.  But  I'll 
go  on,  and  you  follow  as  fast  as  you  can." 

The  refreshments  were  appreciated  to 
their  limit,  and  so  enticing  were  their  ap- 
pearance and  flavor  that  Miss  Evelyn  first 
chose  "cross-barred,"  then  accepted  "open- 
faced,"  and  finally  begged  for  "kivered,"  to 
Mrs.  Kinney's  manifest  delight.  In ,  fact, 
when  the  tale  was  told,  there  rem.ained  only 
one  of  each  persuasion,  which  Miss  Selina 
Lue  had  packed  in  a  basket  to  send  to  Mrs. 
Jackson  Page. 

"You  walk  on  up  the  hill  with  the  girls, 
Mr.  Alan,  and  carry  the  basket,"  said  Miss 
Selina  Lue  as  they  began  after  unnumbered 
farewells  to  take  their  departure.  "Come 
back  often.  Miss  Evelyn.  You've  got  friends 
here  on  the  bluff  as'll  stand  to  you  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

And  so  Mr.  Kent  appeared  for  the  first 
time  before  Mrs.  Jackson  Page  bearing  a 
gift  of  rare  spices ;  and  though  at  first  wel- 
comed icily,  after  an  hour's  conversation 
in  which  transpired,  by  her  adroit  m'anoeuv- 
ering,  his  parentage,  and  the  social  and 
financial  standing  thereof,  he  was  invited 
most  cordially  to  dine. 

"Law,  Miss  Seliny  Lue,  where  can  Mr. 
Alan  be?"  questioned  Mrs.  Kinney,  as  she 
sat  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  grocery  steps 
in  the  moonlight.  "It's  after  ten  o'clock, 
and  he  ain't  never  showed  up  since  he  took 
them  girls  home.  Co'ting  oughn't  to  be 
gave  in  sich  hunks ;  broken  doses  is  better." 

"Well,  now.  Mis'  Kinney,  honey,"  an- 
swered Miss  Selina  Lue  dreamily,  "you  know 
folks  git  married  fer  a  long  time,  and  it  do 
seem  like  co'ting  oughter  go  on  quite  a  spel! 
'fore  they  goes  through  the  door  from  which 
they  ain't  no  returning  unless  by  death — ■ 
or  divorge,  which  is  wusser.  And  then,  too, 
ain't  it  jest  one  of  the  best  times  they  is 
to  life.  So  I  fer  one  say  let  it  be  drawed 
out  into  fine  strands,  though  strong  as  num- 
ber forty  cotton." 

[to  be  continued] 


The  Mystery  of  Hillcrest 


[continued  from  page  24] 


■which  commanded  a '  view  of  the  southwest 
drive.  How  long  she  knelt  there,  watch- 
ing, she  could  not  say.  She  did  not  feel 
afraid,  but  a  strange  sense  of  impending 
peril  stole  over  her,  and  she  caught  herself 
listening  with  every  nerve  strained  and 
tense. 

It  must  have  been  after  nine  before  she 
caught  the  sound  of  a  motor-car.  It  stopped 
at  the  west  turn  of  the  drive,  and  a  figure, 
which  she  knew  to  be  Doctor  Buell's, 
stepped  out.  For  half  an  hour  afterward 
there  were  mysterious  happenings  at  Hill- 
crest.  Lights  passed  from  the  tower  rooms 
to  those  beneath  Mrs.  Sturges.  Nan  caught 
the  sound  of  smothered  voices  on  the  bal- 
cony, and  heard  distinctly  the  doctor's  low, 
steady  tones  directing  some  operation 
there. 

"Go  slowly,  Tunga,"  he  said.  "The  rope 
is  too  small  for  the  weight.  Steady  now, 
higher,  and  I  can  get  hold  and  help  you." 

She  heard  Mrs.  Sturges  speaking  in  half 
sobs,  but  the  doctor  was  urging  her  to  keep 
her  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  They 
were  dragging  something  over  the  balcony 
rail,  something  that  was  a  dead  weight, 
and  then  the  doctor  and  Tunga  lifted  it  in- 
to Mrs.  Sturges'  own  apartments.  For 
nearly  an  hour  everything  was  still,  but 
a'Dout  half-past  ten  the  doctor  left,  and 
Nan,  still  watching,  knew  that  he  had 
taken  the  body  of  the  Japanese  butler,  Kato, 
with  him,  dead  or  alive,  she  knew  not. 

"Have  you  seen  Tunga  Din  yet.  Miss  Cal- 
vert ?"  Arline  asked  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast.  "I'm  almost  afraid  of  him. 
Sometimes  I  think  even  mama  is,  too." 

Before  that  first  week  of  her  stay  at 
Hillcrest  had  elapsed.  Nan  thought  the 
same.  Over  the  entire  household  a  strange 
settled  gloom  seemed  to  rest,  and  the  very 
personification  of  the  shadow  was  the  East 
Indian.  Nan  caught  several  glimpses  of 
him  on  her  way  through  the  halls.    He  was 


fully  six  feet  tall  and  powerfully  built, 
sinewy  and  supple  as  a  tiger.  He  always 
wore  a  turban  of  closely-folded  yellow  silk 
about  his  dark  head,  and  a  plain  sort  of 
cassock  of  the  same  fitted  him  from  neck 
to  feet.  He  refused  to  meet  her  gaze  in 
passing,  but  looked  directly  before  him  with 
a  curiously  rapt  expression,  as  if  he  saw 
her  not. 

One  day  while  she  and  Arline  were  tak- 
ing a  ride  with  Mrs.  Sturges  in  the  latter's 
runabout  along  the  river  front,  they  saw 
the  form  of  Tunga  Din  emerge  for  a  min- 
ute, and  stand  on  the  small  parapet  that 
wound  about  the  tower  windows. 

"Look,  mama!"  cried  Arline  eagerly. 
"Isn't  Tunga  like  one  of  those  men  in  Tur- 
key who  stand  out  on  the  minarets  and 
call  the  hour  for  prayer.  He  does  that 
every  night,  Mrs.  Daggett  says." 

Mrs.  Sturges  made  no  reply,  but  when 
the  housekeeper  came  up  to  the  south  wing 
that  night  to  superintend  their  supper,  she 
spoke  her  mind  to'  Nan. 

"You  must  be  teaching  the  child  to  hold 
her  tongue.  Miss  Calvert,"  she  said  in  a 
whisper.  "SuT^  her  ears  are  like  a  phono- 
graph, the  way  they  grab  every  word  you 
let  fall.  Her  mother  gave  me  strict  orders 
never  to  talk  before  her  of  that  heathen. 
Tunga  Din,  and  she  must  have  heard  me 
say  something  to  ^'illette.  If  you  speak  a 
word  in  this  house,  it's  heard  all  over. 
That  Villette  is  another  of  them.  She's 
as  bad  as  the  chap  in  yellow.  I  think  they're 
both  after  Mrs.  Sturges'  money.  And  ain't 
Peter  Forbes  the  old  villain,  though  ?  He's 
trying  to  get  both  his  hands  on  the  Stur- 
ges' fortune.  But  the  will  only  left  him 
trustee  and  guardian  for  the  little  one  till 
she's  of  age." 

"The  will?  I  thought  Mr.  Sturges  died 
before  Arline  was  born-  over  in  India." 

"Oh,  bless  you,  not  at  all.  He  died  when 
Arline  was  nearly  a  year  old." 


"But  the  doctor  says  he  was  killed  in 
India  by  a  man-eating  tiger — " 

Mrs.  Daggett  jungled  her  bunch  of  keys 
and  smiled  knowingly. 

"The  doctor's  spinning  fairy  tales  to  you. 
Mr.  Sturges  was  found  poisoned  in  his 
bungalow  over  in  that  heathen  country. 
And  do  you  want  to  know  who  was  his  best 
friend  over  there  and  the  only  one  with 
him  when  he  was  found  dead.  Mr.  Tunga 
Din." 

"Did  Tunga  Din  kill  papa,  Daggett?"  asked 
a  wistful  voice  behind  them,  in  the  narrow 
hall  between  the  nursery  and  Nan's  rooms. 

"God  bless  us,  if  she  hasn't  heard  me," 
gasped  Mrs.  Daggett.  "Darling,  don't  you 
go  and  tell  your  mother,  now,  on  poor  old 
Daggett,  will  you,  and  I'll  give  you  some-' 
thing  fine  and  dandy  when  you  come  to  my 
rooms  next  time." 

The  telephone-bell  at  their  left  rang  light- 
ly. It  was  the  first  time  Nan  had  heard 
it  since  her  arrival.  She  took  down  the 
receiver  and  called  "hello."  A  man's  voice 
answered. 

"Can  I  speak  to  Mrs.  Sturges,  please  ?" 

"Mrs.  Sturges  is  not  here,"  said  Nan. 

"Where  is  she,  then?  She  has  not  left 
the  house,  and  she  is  not  in  the  house  ap- 
parently." 

/'Who  are  you?"  asked  Nan. 

/'This  is  Mr.  Forbes  speaking." 

("Well,  she  is  not  here." 

"Wait  a  moment."  Nan  placed  her  hand 
over  the  mouth,  and  turned  to  the  house- 
keeper, but  she  had  rvished  to  the  window 
with  Arline.  Outside  there  came  the  steady 
"chug-chug"  of  an  automobile. 

But  suddenly  a  curious  muflled  ring  came 
from  the  telephone.  Distinctly,  but  far, 
far  away,  came  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Sturges' 
voice  in  wild  appeal.'  Nan  could  just  catch 
fragments  of  half-choked  pleading,  then 
one  quick  call  into  the  telephone  not  in  her 
voice,  but  in  the  Hindoo's  unmistakable  tone.. 


"Help !" 

The  door  was  ajar^  left  so  negligently  by 
Mrs.  Daggett.  With  one  backward  glance, 
Nan  ran  from  the  room,  straight  along  the 
corridor  to  the  turn  and  up  a  few  stegs 
toward  the  west  tower  chamber.  Some  one 
was  behind  her,  but  she  never  paused.  The 
hall  to  the  west  tower  ran  along  the  full 
width  of  the  house,  then  came  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  a  closed  door.  Toward  this  Nan 
sped,  hearing  plainly  now  the  calls  of  Mrs. 
Sturges  for  help  within.  A  voice  behind 
her  made  her  falter  an  instant. 

"Nan!"  It  was  Doctor  Buell's  tone,  im- 
perative and  alarmed.  "Wait.  Don't  open 
that  door,  for  God's  sake!" 

But  she  had  already  reached  it,  and 
tugged  at  it  with  all  her  strength.  It  was 
like  her  own,  fastened  from  the  outside 
with  a  strong  spring  lock,  but  she  succeeded 
in  turning  it,  just  as  the  doctor's  strong 
fingers  closed  over  her  own. 

"I  must  help  her,"  she  begged.  "Please 
let  me  go." 

Without  even  stopping  to  answer,  the 
doctor  lifted  her  bodily  from  the  door  and 
pushed  his  way  in.  It  slammed  behind 
him.  And  suddenly  the  frantic  clamor 
within  ceased.  Nell  stood  with  her  back  to 
the  door,  breathless,  horlrified.  Up  the 
stairs  came  a  man  of  about  fifty,  and  she 
knew  it  must  be  Peter  Forbes. 

"What  outrage  is  this?"  he  gasped. 
"What  is  the  matter?'  ' 

Before  Nan  could  reply,  the  door  be- 
hind opened.  Doctor  Buell  faced  her,  com- 
posed, but  tense  with  excitement. 

"Keep  your  nerve.  Nan,  and  come  in 
here,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Forbes,  go  back  down- 
stairs and  hold  your  tongue  before  the  ser- 
vants.    There  has  been  an  accident." 

He  pushed  Nan  gently  ahead  into  a  dark- 
ened passage  and  shut  the  door  of  mystery 
after  them  both. 

[concluded  in  next  issue] 


Without  Cost 

To  obtain  these  offers  your  order 
must  be  mailed  within  one  week 
from  your  receipt  of  this  paper 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  readers  have  come  to  con- 
sider our  Annual  Flower  Offers  as  an  institution. 
One  reader  writes  that  the  roses  she  received  from 
us  fifteen  years  ago  are  still  flourishing.    Never  before  have  we  made 
our  readers  such  an  offer  as  this:    Five  superb  special  varieties  of  Roses, 
all  sturdy  bushes,  all  different,  with  the  positive  guarantee  that  they 

Will  Bloom  This  Season  of  19  lO 


fx 


These  rose-bushes  have  been  grown  especially  for  Farm  and  Fire- 
side by  one  of  the  greatest  nurseries  in  America,  and  are  offered 
•ff^    by  Farm  and  Fireside  without  cost  to  its  friends  in  order  to 
■  ^  add  100,000  new  readers.     Farm  and  Fireside 

guarantees  that  every  rose-plant  is  a  valuable  variety 
and  of  good,  sturdy  stock.     The  roses  and  other 
great  Flower  Collections  here  offered,  will  be 
shipped  at  once  if  you  so  request,  or 
in   the  spring   at  planting- 
time.    State  when  you  want 
your  flowers  sent.  Here 
are  the  roses: 

Five  Best  Roses 

(Order  >■  No.  101) 

1.  Climbing  Meteor — 

The  brightest  colored  of  all  rose* 
and  a  persistent  bloomer. 

2.  Mrs.  Ben  R.  Cant- 
Deep  red  and  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  finest  varieties. 

3.  Mile.  Franzisca  Kniger — 
Deep  yellow — unique  and  distinct 
from  all  others. 

4.  White  Maman  Cochet — 
Snow   white,   tinged   with  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  blush. 

5.  Etoile  de  Lyon — 
One  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
beautiful  yellow  tea  roses. 


Our  Offers 

Farm  and  Fireside  will  send  the  collection  of  Five  Roses  or  any  other  ONE 
Collection  of  flowers  named  below,  carefully  packed,  postage  or  expressage  prepaid, 
as  follows:  * 


Offer  No.  1 

Without  Cost 


Any  one  Collection  of  Flowers 
Without  Coat  if  you  send  Two 
Subicriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside.  One  subscription 
You  must  send  Two  Different  Sub- 


Offer  No.  2 

Without  Cost 


Offer  No.  3 


may  be  your  own. 
scriptions. 

Any  Two  Collections  for  Three  Different  Subscriptions. 
Any  Three  Collections  for  Four  Different  Subscriptions. 

Subscription  Price  (for  the  next  week)  One  Year,  35  Cents;  or  Two-Year  Snbscription,  to  one  address,  50  Cents. 


Any  One  Collection  of  Flowers 
Without  Cost  if  you  send  $1.00 
for  a  four-year  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside. 
A  One-Year  Subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  and  One 
Collection  of  Flowers,  both 
for  50  cents. 


A  Two-Year  Subscription  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
dress,  and  One  Collection  of  Flowers  for  65  cents. 


To  Obtain  These  Offers  Year  Order  Most  Be  Mailed  Within  the  Next  Week 


Every  Flower  Collection  Will  Be  Sent  Carefully  Packed,  Postage  or  Expressage  Prepaid, 

Other  Great  Collections 


Five  Fragrant  Carnations 


(Order  as  No.  103) 

Every  one  a  specially  named  variety. 

1.  Prosperity — The  largest  Carnation  ever  offered. 

2.  Rose  Pink  Enchantress — One  of  the  most  famous  varieties. 

3.  Red  Sport — The  showiest  variety  of  Carnation  ever  grown.  Color  a  flaming  scarlet. 

4.  Harlowarden — A  bright  dazzling  crimson.    The  largest  and  best  of  its  color. 

5.  Lady  Bountiful  —  Pure    white,  sweetly 

scented  with  the  delightful  old-fashioned 
clove  fragrance. 

Three  Splendid  Hydrangeas 

(Order  as  No.  105) 

The  most  popular  and  successful  American 
shrub.  The  blooms  are  very  large  and  a  pure 
snow-white  color.  Blooms  from  early  June 
through  August.  Is  perfectly  hardy.  Now 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side's great  flower  offers.  Three  sturdy  plants. 

Cultural  Directions— Collections  must 

be  ordered  entire.  With  each  lot  of 
plants  are  full  directions  for  planting, 
care,  etc.  Please  state  what  month  yon 
prefer  to  have  yonr  plants  sent  to  you. 

Guarantee— All  of  the  plants 

will  be  large,  healthy  and 
well  rooted,  and  will  bloom 
the  coming  season.  We  guar- 
antee them  to  be  exactly  as 
described,  to  arrive  in  perfect 
condition  and  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  your  money 
cheerfully  refunded. 


Four  Superb  Ferns 

(Order  as  No.  104) 

These  specially  selected  named  varieties  frequently  sell  for  50  cents  each. 

1.  Nephrolepis  Exaltata  Bostoniensis — The  popular  Boston  Sword  Fern. 

2.  Nephrolepis  Scotti — A  rapid  grower  and  in  great  demand  as  a  house  fern. 

3.  Nephrolepis  Whitmani — A  beautiful  plant  with  an  airy,  lace-like  appearance, 

4.  Asparagus  Sprengeri  (Emerald  Fern) — A  charming  decorative  plant. 

Six  Magnificent  Chrysanthemums 

(Order  as  No.  102) 

1.  Black  Hawk — Dark  velvety  crimson.  Ex- 
tremely fine  grown  in  sprays. 

2.  Estelle — Extra  sized  flowers  of  the  purest 
white. 

3.  Millicent  Richardson — A  beautiful  rosy 
velvet.    A  monster  in  size. 

4.  Mrs.  Robt.  Foerderer — Soft  creamy  yellow 
with  light  amber  shadings. 

5.  Percy  Plumridge — A  very  large  Japanese 
incurved  variety;  of  buttercup  yellow. 

6.  W.  F.  McNeice — Lavender  pearl,  shading 
to  a  rich  glowing  pink  at  the  center. 

Special — Every  subscription  sent  to"  Farm 
AND  Fireside  in  connection  with  any 
offer  on  this  page  during  the  next  week, 
will  include  a  copy  of  Balfour  Ker's 
painting,  "  Her  Mother's  Voice." 

Notice— If  a  friend  gives  you  a  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  and  also  wants  a 
flower  collection,  collect  50  cents  from  your 
friend  for  a  one-year  subscription  and  one 
flower  collection. 


Your  Order  Must  Be  Mailed  at  Once 

Send  All  Orders  to  FARM   AND   FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  25,  1910 


On  a  12 -Acre  Farm 

two  men  made 

$ 1 2,000  profit 

Last  Year.    Read  Below. 


FOUR  years  ago  the  Comings,  father  and  son,  both  in 
poor  health,  and  with  no  practical  experience,  began 
egg-raising  on  twelve  acres  of  land  in  New  Jersey,  with  only 

thirty  hens.  To-day  they  have  one  of  the  greatest  egg-producing  plants 
in  this  country,  and  a  business  that,  with  1953  hens,  paid  last  year  a 

flea?'  profit  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Next  year  they  plan 
to  have  4000  hens.    What  do  you  think  their  profits  will  be  ? 

^•'^  CORNING  EGG= 

(entitled  "$6.41  per  Hen  per  Year")  tells  HOW  these  two  men  did  it.  Not  theories,  but  facts;  not  air-castles,  not 
expectations,  but  methods^  tested  and  proved  by  experience.  It  tells  how  they  found  a  market  eager  to  get  choice 
eggs  at  high  prices.  It  tells  how  they  learned  to  meet  that  demand  with  an  unfailing  supply,  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer. It  tells  of  their  problems  and  failures,  and  how  they  overcame  them  and  won  SUCCESS.  It  gives  photo- 
graphic pictures  of  their  plant,  plans  of  their  buildings,  etc. 

YOU  probably  cannot  take  up  egg-farming  as  a  profession;  but  if  you  keep  even  a  few  chickens  you  should 
know  the  latest  developments  of  poultry  science.  Many  features  of  the  Coming's  system  are  new  and  startling. 
Old  theories,  hitherto  accepted  by  everybody,  are  discarded.  Every  chicken  owner  owes  it  to  himself  and  his 
flock  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 


■Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  CORNING  EGG-BOOK  tells:- 


The  troubles  of  great  hotels  in  getting  reliable  eggs. 
The  prices  paid  for  CORNING  eggs  throughout  the  year. 
The  number  of  eggs  sold  each  month  throughout  the  year. 
How  to  get  the  most  eggs  when  other  people  get  none. 
When  to  hatch  chicks  that  are  to  lay  winter  eggs. 
How  to  grow  juicy  broilers  in  nine  weeks. 
How  to  mix  the  food  that  makes  the  most  eggs. 


How  to  prevent  the  drafts  that  kill  chickens. 
How  to  save  97  per  cent,  of  the  young  chicks. 
Why  cmd  how  they  make  the  hens  scratch  for  food. 
Why  they  send  hens  to  roost  with  full  crops. 
How  to  meike  hens  attend  strictly  to  business. 
Why  they  raise  only  white-shelled  sterile  eggs. 
How  to  have  May  chicks  laying  eggs  in  October. 


The  Corning  Egg-Book  is  sold  in  combination  with  the 

¥       ¥  T  ¥^  TkT  A  ¥        increase  its  subscription  list 
J  U  U  KIN  A L  to  ONE  MILLION  for  next  year 

Farm  Journal  has  for  thirty-three  years  conducted  a  poultry  department  known  the  country  over  for  the  ability  of  its  editors  and 
the  value  of  its  contents.  Beside  this  strong  section,  which  of  itself  makes  the  paper  valuable  to  every  chicken  owner,  its  other 
departments  are  ably  conducted  and  widely  quoted.  It  is  the  standard  monthly  farm  and  home  paper  of  the  country,  with 
already  more  than  three  million  readers.  It  is  clean,  bright,  intensely  practical;  boiled  down;  cream,  not  skim-milk.  Its 
editors  and  contributors  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  can  quit  when  they  have  said  it.  It  is  for  the  gardener,  fruit 
man,  stockman,  trucker,  farmer,  villager,  suburbanite,  the  women  folks,  the  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  illustrated  and  well  printed  on  good  paper.  It  has  not  a  medical 
or  trashy  advertisement  in  it.  More  than  half  a  million  of  its  subscribers  pay 
five  and  ten  years  ahead — a  very  remarkable  fact. 

HERE  IS  OUR   OFFER:— We  will  send,  postpaid,  The  Corning 
Egg-Book  and  Farm  Journal  for  five  years, 

BOTH  for  $1.00 

cash,  money  order  or  check.  And  if  you  send  order  and  money  within  TEN  DAYS,  we 
will  also  send  you  FREE  "Poor  Richard  Revived,"  a  splendid  48-page  FARM  ALMANAC 
for  1910,  full  of  wit  and  wisdom  for  the  rural  home. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  1035  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 


Cut  out  and  send  this  coupon 

Farm  Journal,  1035  Race  St.,  Philadelphia: 

Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  which  send  The 
Corning  Egg-Book  and  Farm  Journal  for  five 
years  to 

Name    .  "  


P.  O  ■  :  


R.  F.  D. 


State 


Include  the  Poor  Richard  Almanac  free,  if  this  order 
is  received  in  time. 


Eastehn  Edition 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1910 


H,  C.  PHELPS 

Manufacturer  of 
Split  Hickory  Buggies 


Thousands  of  Farm  mnd  Fireside 
Readers  Ha  ve  Bougitt  My  Spiit  Hioif' 
ory  Veiticies  Direot-at  Big  Savings 
Not  One  Compiaint-Here^s  tiio  Proof 


I SHOW  you  this  letter  from  the  publishers  of  this  paper  to  make  you  feel  doubly  sure  about 
where  to  buy  any  style  of  vehicle  you  may  need  this  Spring.    I've  been  selling  direct  from 
my  factory  to  you  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  for  nine  years.    In  that  time  I've  sold  thousands 
of  buggies,  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  and  saved  every  customer  from  $26.50  to  $40.    And  here's  a 

letter  from  your  pub 


AND 


The  CROVve^^*^ 


Com 


panv. 


5ATH  STF 


January 


c. 


Phelps 


preB 


ident I 


t>i<.i  y°'^'  .    -riod  our  e>»«''"^,  it  does 

.    ♦  ♦iie  top  of  our  "  -^^  be  not 

Ten  sati'/'^^^'"  *  ,  <^  sub-ri*- 

h^s^e  entire  » 

>-.,rv  yours  1  / 


Write  for  this  Free  Boolem  Contains  tlie 
Best  News  of  1910  for  Vettiele  Buyers 

Ushers  stating  that  in 
all  that  time  not  one  customer  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with.  It  only  goes  to  show 
that  I  make  good  on  every  point — not  only  price  and  quality,  but  prompt 
shipment  ;  made-to-order-trimmings  ;  free  road  test ;  two-year  guarantee  ;  quick 
repair  parts — if  they  are  ever  needed  ;  everything  for  everybody,  no  matter 
where  they  live. 

These  facts  put  the  case  to  you  this  way  :  Will  you  order  from  me  and 
save  ^26.50  or  more  in  cold  cash — or  will  you  buy  from  your  dealer  and  just 
give  him  all  this  money  ?  Understand,  I  guarantee  to  duplicate  any 
vehicle  a  dezder  shows  and  beat  his  price  at  least  25  per  cent. 

That's  no  promise — it's  a  guarantee,  and  to  prove  it 

Let  Me  Pay  Postage  to  You  on  My 
Big  1910  Book  in  Colors,  Sltow^ 
ing  125  Styles 

This  book  contains  the  best  news  of  the  year  for  all  buyers  of  vehicles, 
everywhere.  Don't  miss  looking  through  it  before  you  consider  buying  from 
anybody  else.  It  will  cost  you  just  one  penny  for  a  postal  to  write  for  this 
book  and  my  astonishingly  low  1910  prices,  yet  I  guarantee  to  save  you  25% 
on  the  dealer's  price  for  any  style  of  vehicle  you  want.  If  you  don't  find  what 
you  want  among  the  125  buggies,  carriages,  runabouts  and  wagons  shown  in 
my  book;  if  you  don't  find  my  prices  right;  if  I  don't  convince  you  that  I'll  save 
you  the  money  I  promise — then  you  can  buy  from  the  other  fellow.  But  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  Send  postal  for  news  of  how  I'm  beating  my 
own  record  for  low  prices,  high  quality  and  variety  of  styles.    Also  about  my 


,erj  truly  y«>'»'^«- 


30  Bays'  Road 


Test  and 


T»r»  '«*  J  t^  paper- 


CHP/S 


Buy  Your  Buggy  Birect  from 
the  Manufachirer 

With  my  big  volume  of  business  I  can  sell  the  dealer  at  lower  prices  than  he 
could  buy  from  any  other  manufacturer — but  I  don't  do  business  through  thedealer. 

You  may  hear  a  lot  of  this  home-patronage  talk — but  what  does  it  mean  to 
you — $26.50  out  of  your  own  pocket. 

That  $26.50— I'll  save  you. 

And  don't  get  me  mixed  up  with  the  general  "Cat"  house  that  sells  by  mail. 
They  don't  manufacture  vehicles.  They  must  add  their  profit  to  the  maker's  price. 
I  am  the  actual  manufacturer;  and,  when  you  buy  a  Split  Hickory  Buggj',  you  pay 


You  have  30  days  to  test  any  vehicle  I  send.  Compare  it  v^'ith  any  other  in 
your  neighborhood.  If  it  isn't  right;  if  you  are  not  satisfied;  if  I  haven't  saved 
you  25%,  then  send  it  back.    The  test  costs  you  nothing. 

Mine  is  the  largest  exclusive  vehicle  and  harness  factory  in  the  world. 
I   buy   raw  materials  in 
largest  quantities,  making 
vast  savings;  I  give  cus- 
tomers the  benefit  by  selling 
direct;  I  cut  out  jobbers'  and 
dealers'  profits  and  all  middle 
expenses.    Don't  get  me  confused 
with  retail  dealers  or  general 
houses.    I  am  a  manufac- 
turer  of  vehicles. 
Note  my  factory 
shown  at  top. 


no  extra  profit. 


Write  Me  a  Postal  by  Next  Mail 

I  want  you  to  see  my  big,  free  book.  I  pay  all  postage.  It's  the  finest  vehicle  catalog  ever 
issued  and  a  regular  art  portfolio.  Pick  your  choice  from  the  125  styles  shown  and  keep  the  big  saving 
I  offer  in  your  own  pocket.  I've  pleased  thousands  of  Farm  and  Fireside  readers — I've  pleased  over 
100,000  customers  all  told — I've  saved  millions  of  dollars  for  them.  Give  me  a  chance  to  please  you 
and  save  you  $26.50  or  more.    Write  me  the  postal.    That's  all. 

Hm  Cm  Phelps,  Presideni 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Co. 

station     27,  Columbus,  Ohio 


This  Split  Hiclfory  Laminated  Auto^Seat 
Buggy  At  a  Cash  Saving  of  $26,50 

Amongr  my  125  superb  styles  for  1910,  this  is  my  special,  my  leader,  your  best 
bargain.  In  addition  to  the  dashing,  stylish  appearance  and  comfort  of  the 
Laminated  Auto-Seats,  I  offer,  in  this  bug-grv,  125  Special  Features:  Extra  long 
top,  water-proof:  extra  leg-room  in  body;  wide  seats;  Sheldon's  genume  French 
point  springs;  soft  auto  springs  in  cushion  and  back;  heavy  Australian  wool 
broadcloth  upholstering;  in  fact,  every  feature  possible  to  obtain  snappy  style, 
easiest  riding  and  greatest  durability.  Shown  in  colors  in  ray  1910  Book,  with 
various  styles  of  trimming,  but  made  to  your  order-all  the  finishing  touches 
to  suit  your  taste.  H.  C.  Phelps. 
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Beginning  With  Poultry 

By  Fred  Grundy 


The  average  poultry  article  addressed  to  the  ambitious 
beginner  either  dazzles  him  with  Arabian  Nights'  visions 
of  fancy  profits,  or  gives  him  a  false  start  by  filling  him 
with  notions  of  advanced  methods  that  succeed  only  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  experience.  Enthusiasm  and  inex- 
perience arej^a  risky  combination.  We  think  it  is  going 
to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  our  readers  with  poultry- 
raising  hankerings  to  have  the  common-sense  of  the 
question  presented  by  Mr.  Grundy,  herewith. — EDITOR. 

DURING  the  past  month  upward  of  twenty  inquiries 
about  going  into  the  poultry  business  have  come 
to  my  desk.  I  have  not  answered  these,  simply 
because  I  have  not  had  time  to  do  so.  I  am  not  a  pro- 
fessional writer,  as  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  have 
long  ago  discovered.  I  do  not  have  to  earn  my  living 
with  a  pen.  It  is  already  made.  But  I  have  not  yet 
taken  to  the  bench,  a  jack-knife  and  reminiscences,  and 
never  will.  There  is  nothing  so  interesting  to  me  as 
experimenting  with  crops  of  different  sorts,  and  es- 
pecially with  fowls.  I  have  learned  that  there  are 
great  possibilities  along  these  lines  to  the  intelligent 
experimenter,  and  the  farther  I  go,  the  more  there  is 
to  learn. 

For  instance,  the  past  year  I  tried  to  see  what  I  could 
actually  make  a  small  lot  of  fowls  pay  in 
the  way  of  profit  with  a  very  ordinary 
outfit  of  appliances  in  the  way  of  coops, 
yards,  etc.  The  result  was  somewhat  of 
a  surprise.  I  felt  something  like  a  man 
in  Missouri  who  last  year  laid  off  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  good  land  and 
started  in  to  make  it  produce  twenty-five 
bushels  of  corn.  When  he  husked  it  he 
found  that  he  had  forty-one  bushels.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  and  he 
got  two  of  his  neighbors  to  measure  the 
land  again,  and  then  to  weigh  the  corn. 

When  I  found  that  my  pullets  had  ac- 
tually paid  nine  dollars  and  twenty-six 
cents  each  I  was  more  than  astonished, 
and  I  went  over  my  figures  more  than  a 
dozen  times  to  see  if  I  was  not  mistaken. 
Many  good  poultrymen  feel  delighted  if 
they  can  make  their  birds  pay  two  dollars 
to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each.  What 
if  they  could  nearly  quadruple  that 
amount? 

But  inexperienced  poultrymen,  or  those 
who  are  wedded  to  fads  and  fancies, 
cannot  expect  to  reach  anywhere  near 
those  figures.  They  simply  show  the  pos- 
sibilities in  store  for  the  poultryman  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary,  or 
usual,  profits,  but  is  determined  to  get  all 
there  is  to  be  had. 

There  are  a  number  of  so-called  "sys- 
tems" advertised  that  promise  all  the  way 
from  a  living  to  a  fortune  from  poultry- 
raising.  The  figures  given  in  the  advertisements  of 
these  "systems"  are  made  startling  chiefly  to  draw 
attention  to  the  advertisement,  and  the  "system"  or 
"secret"  is  exploited  to  secure  subscribers  for  some 
paper  that  people  could  not  otherwise  be  induced  to 
take.  The  ordinary  poultry-raiser  is  not  benefited  an 
atom  by_  being  told  how  ten  hens  of  an  ultra-fancy 
breed  laid  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  eggs  in  one 
season,  when  those  eggs  were  sold  for  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  sitting. 

I  began  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  poultry  business, 
and  stayed  there  a  long  time  before  making  any  ad- 
vance. I  stayed  there  mainly  because  I  was  full  of 
theories  gathered  from  the  writings  of  dreamers  and 
people  who  wrote  poultry  articles  to  see  their  names 
in  print.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  I  needed  this  ma- 
chine, and  that  implement,  and  this  feed  and  that  medi- 
cine, and  this  breed  and  that  variety  in  order  to 
succeed,  and  I  went  in  debt  for  things  I  had  to  work 
out  by  the  day  to  pay  for.  After  I  got  rid  of  all  the 
theories  and  all  the  romance  and  tommyrot,  and  set  to 
work  and  learned  the  business  in  a  practical  manner, 
I  soon  got  into  a  position  to  make  some  money,  and  it 
came  faster  and  easier  as  the  years  went  by. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  any  one  without 
experience  to  make  a  living  from  poultry  right  from 
the  start.  But  it  is  possible  for  one  to  learn  enough 
in  one  season  to  begin  making  money  the  next.  To 
learn,  he  must  have  a  few  hens,  a  few  appliances  and 
time  to  study.    If  he  is  diligent  and  sharp-eyed  he 


will  soon  learn  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  his  hens  and 
chicks  are  all  right  and  doing  well.  At  a  great  state 
fair  a  man  came  to  me  and  said  there  was  a  nice  lot 
of  fancy  chicks  in  the  incubator  department  which  he 
could  get  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
look  at  them.  They  were  in  a  brooder  and  run,  and 
in  a  moment  I  saw  that  more  than  half  were  in 
the  first  stage  of  "bowel  disease,"  and,  as  most  of  the 
others  certainly  were  infected,  I  reported  that  the 
chances  were  they  would  all  be  dead  within  a  week. 
He  bought  them  against  my  advice,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  just  one. 

This  incident  shows  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  some  practical  experience  in  order  to  succeed, 
and  for  that  reason  I  always  advise  beginners  to 
begin  small — with  a  few  fowls — and  build  up  as  they 
learn.  With  a  few  fowls  the  losses  will  be  small,  and 
one  will  have  time  to  study  his  birds  and  what  is  best 
for  them  under  all  conditions.  I  have  known  dozens 
of  people  to  get  enthused  over  reading  some  catalogue, 
throw  up  a  good  position  and  dive  into  poultry-raising 
in  a  wholesale  way,  and  go'  broke  in  one  season.  I 
have  known  dozens  of  others  to  start  in  with  a  few 
fowls  as  a  side  line,  and  in  two  or  three  years  to  give 
their  whole  time  to  poultry  and  make  much  more  than 


Right  Equipment  for  the  Beginner — A  Few  Good  Fowls  and  Plain  Fixings 


a  good  living.  If  one  starts  wrong  he  is  soon  bankrupt. 
If  he  starts  right,  and  gives  his  fowls  the  attention 
they  should  have,  he  is  sure  to  make  a  success  of  it  if 
he  sticks  to  it. 

To  make  a  good  start  one  needs  very  few  appli- 
ances— very  little  machinery.  In  fact,  the  less  he  buys, 
the  better  he  is  off.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  luxuries 
in  the  way  of  poultry  machinery  that  he  does  not  need 
at  all,  for  if  he  had  them  he  would  not  know  how 
to  manage  them  properly,  and  they  would  not  only  dis- 
appoint him,  but  also  probably  disgust  him  with  the 
whole  business  and  throw  him  entirely  out.  He  can 
indulge  in  them  after  he  gets  well  started. 

An  enthusiastic  beginner  once  said  to  me :  "You 
told  me  to  start  with  a  few  hens,  and  raise  a  few 
chicks  and  putter  along  that  way.  I'm  not  that  kind. 
Things  have  got  to  move  when  I  take  hold  of  them ! 
I've  got  out  over  three  hundred  chicks  already,  and 
will  soon  double  that  number.  How's  that  for  busi- 
ness?" 

"Pretty  good,"  said  I.,  "Let  me  know  how  many  yon 
have  three  weeks  from  now." 

He  avoided  me,  but  his  boy  told  me  he  had  just 
forty-six.  All  the  rest  were  buried.  He  added :  "Pa's 
pretty  mad  about  it,  and  I  guess  he's  going  to  quit !" 
And  he  did. 

A  farmer  bought  a  quarter  section  of  land,  making 
but  a  small  payment  down,  and  giving  a  mortgage  for 
the  balance.  After  wrestling  with  that  mortgage  nine 
years  he  gave  up  the  struggle,  moved  to  the  suburb  of 


a  fair-sized  town,  bought  five  acres  and  began  doing 
any  kind  of  work  he  could  get  to  do  with  his  team. 
His  wife  had  learned  poultry-raising  pretty  well  on 
the  farm,  and  she  decided  to  take  up  the  business  and 
see  what  she  could  do  in  helping  to  make  a  living. 
She  began  with  the  thirty  hens  she  brought  from  the 
farm,  and  in  five  years  was  doing  a  business  amounting 
to  nearly  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  last  time 
I  heard  from  them  her  husband  had  sold  one  of  his 
horses,  bought  a  delivery-wagon  and  they  were  making 
more  clear  money  a  year  than  they  ever  made  on  their 
farm.  They  were  selling  guaranteed  fresh  eggs  and 
dressed  fowls  to  people  in  the  town. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  best  for  the  be- 
ginner to  go  in  for  egg-production  or  fowls  for  market 
is  one  of  the  most  important.  So  far  as  my  experi- 
ence indicated,  the  exclusive  egg  business  could  proba- 
bly be  made  to  pay  well  if  one  could  secure  enough 
customers  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  extra  high 
prices  for  guaranteed  eggs,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
mixed  business  of  producing  both  eggs  and  market 
poultry  is  the  most  profitable  for  the  great  majority 
of  poultry-raisers.  I  made  most  of  my  money  pro- 
ducing what  are  termed  "springs,"  chickens  that  weigh 
from  two  to  four  pounds  each.  To  make  the  largest 
profit  out  of  these  they  must  be  well 
cared  for  and  well  fed  right  from  the 
start,  and  sold  before  rapid  growth  atid 
increase  in  weight  ceases  or  is  checkeo. 

In  producing  both  eggs  and  marWet 
poultry  the  poultryman  has  two  strinfes 
to  his  bow.  With  right  management  fhe 
will  have  eggs  to  sell  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  can  profitably  turn  off  chickens 
from  May  to  December.  One  quiet  little 
fellow  who  keeps  about  eighty  hens  on 
his  two  acres  told  me  not  long  ago  that 
he  managed  to  have  a  nice  bunch  of  stuff 
to  sell  (eggs  or  chickens,  or  both)  every 
week  in  the  year.  "That's  the  way  to 
make  money,"  said  he.  "Have  it  flowing 
your  way  in  a  steady  stream.  The  stream 
may  not  be  large,  but  it  is  unfailing  if 
you  manage  right.  The  dimes  and  quar- 
ters and  dollars  make  a  nice  pile  at  the 
end  of  the  year." 

I  always  made  it  a  point  to  buy  at  first 
hand  all  the  feed  that  I  did  not  grow. 
In  buying  at  first  hand— from  the  grower 
— one  saves  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
per  cent.  The  poultryman  who  buys  his 
feed  in  packages,  often  with  a  few  cheap 
drugs  mixed  with  it,  is  not  going  to  be  a 
poultryman  long.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  beginner  who 
complained  much  about  the  high  price  of 
feed.  He  said  he  was  paying  two  and  a 
half  cents  a  pound  for  corn.  I  happened 
to  have  a  newspaper  that  is  published  in 
his  town,  and  noted  that  the  price  dealers  were  paying 
farmers  for  corn  was  sixty-five  cents  a  bushel.  I 
marked  it  and  sent  it  to  him.  I  have  bought  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  from  farmers,  and 
by  paying  five  cents  a  bushel  more  than  dealers  were 
giving  got  all  I  wanted  without  any  difficulty.  The 
poultryman  who  is  afraid  to  buy  in  quantities  while 
the  grain  is  being  marketed  will  soon  be  out  of  business. 

When  pullets  are  looking  large  and  plump  and  are 
not  laying  an  egg,  and  hens  are  molting  and  loafing 
about,  the  poultryman  often  thinks  it  is  simply  throw- 
ing good  feed  away  to  give  it  to  them.  But  then  is  the 
time  to  feed  without  stint.  The  reason  the  birds  are 
not  laying  is  because  they  have  not  stored  any  egg 
material  in  their  systems  while  they  have  been  growing 
a  coat  of  feathers.  As  soon  as  they  become  "charged" 
they  will  begin  to  produce  eggs.  If  one  withholds  the 
feed  at  this  time,  because  it  looks  like  wasting  it,  the 
eggs  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

There  are  lots  of  things  the  bright  beginner  will 
learn  quickly  as  he  goes  along,  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  best  to  begin  with  not  more  than  thirty  hens.  In 
producing  eggs  for  market  he  should  remember  that 
no  male  birds  should  be  kept  with  the  layers.  They 
should  only  be  turned  in  with  the  layers  about  ten 
days  before  the  eggs  are  desired  for  hatching.  As 
soon  as  one  has  secured  enough  eggs  for  this  pur- 
pose the  males  should  be  removed.  Unfertilized  eggs 
will  keep  much  better  than  those  fertilized.  I  have 
[concluded  on  page  7] 
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Sisal  Against 

A  Twine  War  That  Will  Ease  the  Price 


Manila 

for  the  Farmer - 


•By  John  Snure 


CHANGES  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  farmer  are  taking  place  in 
the  binder-twine  situation.  It  will 
be  well  for  'every  farmer  who  has  use 
for  any  considerable  quantity  of  binder- 
twine  to  give  attention  to  this  question. 

Charges  are  heard  in  some  quarters 
that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  effect  a 
corner  in  sisal  fiber  and  thus  force  up  the 
price  of  binder-twine  made  of  this  ma- 
terial. Investigation  of  this  charge  does 
not  disclose  that  it  is  well  founded.  The 
experts  in  fibers  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation  assert  they  know  nothing 
about  it.  It  seems  at  least  certain  that  if 
anv  such  movement  is  on,  the  consum- 
mation of  it  is  to  be  considerably  in  the 
future.  The  binder-twine  prices  for  1910 
will  not  be  higher  than  those  for  last 
season.  In  some  cases  they  will  be 
slightly  lower,  as  indicated  by  the  open- 
ing prices. 

Nor  does  it  appear  probable  in  the  ex- 
isting situation  with  respect  to  binder- 
twine  fibers  that  prices  are  likely  to  be 
advanced  in  the  n.ear  future.  A  war  of 
no  small  magnitude  is  being  waged 
between  powerful  twine-manufacturing 
interests.  It  is  likelj'  to  continue  in- 
definitely. The  effect  of  this  struggle,  so 
far  as  can  now  be  perceived,  is  likely  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  users  of  binder-twine 
and  to  insure  them  good  twine  at  prices 
no  higher  than  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying. 

This  war  just  referred  to  is  between 
sisal  and  manila.  The  chief  ^figures  in  it 
are  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
which  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  sisal 
twine  and  of  "Standard""  twine,  and  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  of  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  which  is  a  heavy 
manufacturer  of  manila.  The  Plymouth 
company  is  engaged  in  a  great  campaign 
of  education  to  bring  about  the  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  manila.  The  International 
Harvester  Company  last  May  executed  a 
coup  in  sisal  fiber  and  purchased  over 


two  hundred  thousand  bales  in  ^lexico. 
for  delivery  in  different  dates  in  the  year 
1910.  This  action  caused  a  general  ad- 
vance in  fibers  for  a  time.  It  gave  rise 
to  many  reports  that  the  sisal  market 
was  being  cornered.  Undoubtedly  the 
International  Harvester  Company  ob- 
tained for  itself  a  big  supply  of  sisal 
fiber  out  of  which  to  make  sisal  and 
"Standard""  twine  for  this  year's  use. 
But  as  there  is  about  three  times  this 
amount  of  sisal  fiber  annually  delivered 
in  this  country  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  heavy  purchase  by  the  Inter- 
national really  means  that  it  is  in  any- 
thing like  full  control  of  the  situation. 
Aloreover,  by  dint  of  constant  eft'ort  the 
Plymouth  company  is  making  a  distinct 
impression  in  its  attempts  to  convince  the 
farmers  of  the  countrj'  that  manila  is 
the  best  twine  to  use. 

On  the  face  of  things,  sisal  twine  and 
"Standard"'  twine  are  cheaper  than  ma- 
nila. That  is,  they  are  quoted  at  a  lower 
price  per  pound.  But  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  length  and  quality  of  fiber, 
more  feet  of  the  manila  can  be  purchased 
for  a  dollar  than  of  the  sisal  and  "Stand- 
ard."' A  ball  of  the  sisal  or  "Standard" 
has  five  hundred  feet  of  twine.  The 
manila  twine  comes  in  lengths  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty,  six  hundred  and  six 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Pure  manila  is 
of  the  six-hundred-and-fifty-f oot  length. 
The  Plymouth  company  is  pushing  the 
twines  of  these  lengths,  and  at  the  open- 
ing prices  for  1910  it  is  able  to  prove  that 
the  six-hundred-foot  manila  is  the  cheap- 
est twine  for  the  farmer  to  use. 

The  announcements  of  the  Plymouth 
company  contain  tables  showing  how 
mail}-  feet  of  each  grade  can  be  pur- 
chased for  one  dollar,  and  these  tables, 
which  are  admitted  to  be  correct  by  im- 
partial authorities,  show  that  at  the  open- 
ing prices  for  1910  merchants  and 
consumers  will  find  the  six-hundred-foot 
twine  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  varieties 
the\'  can  use.    This  is  true  whether  sisal. 


"Standard,""  ii  ve-hundred-and-fif  ty-f  oot 
manila  or  pure  manila  be  considered. 
The  Plymouth  company  is  able  to  show 
further  that  next  to  the  six  hundred-foot 
variety  in  intrinsic  cheapness  stands  the 
pure  manila,  or  six-hundred-and-hfty- 
foot  variet}-,  and  next  to  that  stands  the 
five-hundred-and-fifty-foot  twine.  The 
most  expensive  twines  for  the  farmer 
offered  for  1910  are  the  sisal  and  the 
"Standard."  Lower  in  price  per  pound, 
their  shorter  length  make  it  possible  for 
the  twine  of  greater  length  to  eclipse 
them  in  intrinsic  value.  It  is  argued, 
moreover,  in  favor  of  the  twine  of 
greater  length  that  it  is  more  convenient 
for  use  in  the  binder,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  changes  in  balls  are  less  frequent. 

Last  fall  the  Plymouth  company  prom- 
ised that  it  would  make  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  various  grades  less 
than  it  was  last  j-ear.  This  promise  has 
been  carried  out.  The  following  are  the 
opening  prices  on  binder-twine  for  1910 
given  by  the  International  and  Plymouth 
companies,  and  also  last  season's  open- 
ing figures  : 

Interna-         Ply-  Last 
tional.       mouth.  Season. 

Sisal   "■54  cents    7]/^  cents  cents 

Standard  . .  .754  cents  lYz  cents  7J4  cents 
550-ioot    ....none  734  cents    8  cents 

600-foot   8^  cents    8',^  cents    8M  cents 

Pure  Manila. 9^  cents    9     cents  10  cents 

These  figures  are  less  one  eighth  of  a 
cent  for  ten  thousand  pounds  or  one 
quarter  of  a  cent  for  twent\-  thousand 
pounds.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Louis  delivery  is  contemplated.  For 
Kansas  City  and  Alinneapolis  delivery, 
add  one  quarter  of  a  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
opening  prices  are  not  only  no  higher 
than  they  were  last  year,  but  that  prices 
on  the  manila  varieties  have  materially 
lowered.  This  lowering  process  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Plymouth  company 
to  create  a  demand  for  the  manila  bv 


seekirig  to  educate  the  consumer  on  the 
question  of  what  is  the  cheapest  twine  in 
the  long  run  to  use.  No  large  producer 
of  manila  has  ever  done  this,  at  least  on 
comprehensive  scale. 

One  phase  of  the  situation  which  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  relates  to  the  state 
prisons  .which  are  making  binder-twine. 
The  1910  quotations  make  for  them  a 
pretty  serious  problem,,  as.  they  do  for 
manufacturers  who  in  the"  past  have  made 
nothing  but  sisal  twine  or  "Standard." 
The  raw  material  costs  from  three  quar- 
ters of  a  cent  to  one  and  one  quarter 
cents  more  than  last  season,  though  the 
selling  price  of  twine  has  not  increased. 
On  the  one  hand  the  International  has 
bought  a  big  supply  of  sisal  fiber  in 
ilexico  at  a  relatively  low  figure  and 
does  not  need  to  increase  the  prices  of 
sisal  and  "Standard"'  twines  in  1910.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Plymouth  company 
is  forcing  sisal  and  "Standard''  twines  to 
a  price  no  greater  than  in  former  years 
by  the  low  prices  it  is  putting  on  manila 
twines.  The  prisons  cannot  increase  the 
prices  on  their  sisal  or  "Standard"  twine, 
yet  can  make  little  or  nothing  out  of  it 
at  current  fiber  prices. 

Various  manufacturers  of  sisal  twine 
or  "Standard"'  are  in  the  same  position. 
Just  how  they  vi-ill  solve  the  problem  is 
a  question.  It  will  be  difficult,  especially 
for  the  prisons,  to  go  into  the  business  of 
making  manila  twines,  for  they  have  not 
the  facilities.  Some  of  the  manufac- 
ttirers  of  sisal  or  "Standard'"  maj'  find 
the  transition  less  difficult.  It  is  not  hard 
to  perceive  that  the  present  situation, 
though  the  International  has  no  corner, 
is  one  that  may  redound  to  its  benefit  by 
driving  some  of  the  makers  of  sisal  or 
"Standard"'  twine  to  the  wall  or  into  the 
business  of  making  manila  twines.  Thus 
the  war  against  sisal  fiber  and  the  twines 
made  from  it,  though  hurtful  to  the  In- 
ternational in  one  sense,  may  result  in 
eventually  clearing  the  field  of  some  of 
its  competitors. 


Agriculture  in  Michigan  Schools 

How  Consolidation  is  Solving  the  Country-School  Problem — By  Edwy  B.  Reid 


MANY  of  the  states  have  introduced, 
or  are  debating  the  policy  of  in- 
troducing, agriculture  into  the 
schools,  and  many  prominent  educators 
are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  this  new 
turn  of  popular  education  with  bated 
breath.  The  step  is  one  which  it  is 
hard  to  value  rightly  at  this  early  stage, 
and  many  claim  wonderful  things  for  this 
new  idea  of  agrictilture  in  the  common 
schools,  while  the  other  faction  generally 
claim  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  to 
the  extreme.  There  are  very  sound 
arguments  on  either  side  and  it  would 
take  a  prophetic  look  into  the  future 
twenty  years  to  tell  what  will  be  the  ex- 
act outcome.  One  thing  that  almost 
everybody  is  agreed  on  is  that  agricul- 
ture, if  it  be  taught  at  all,  should  be 
taught  in  the  rural  schools. 

Michigan  has  entered  upon  the  policy 
of  introducing  a  course  of  argiculture 
into  the  high  school,  and  six  of  them 
are  giving  the  work  this  year.  The 
course  covers  agricultural  botan\-  in  the 
ninth  grade,  crops  and  horticulture  in 
tenth  grade,  live  stock  and  soils  in  the 
eleventh  grade  and  animal  breeding  and 
feeding  and  farm  managemetit  in  the 
twelfth  grade.  Two  of  these  schools  are 
giving  the  work  in  full  in  all  four  of  the 
high-school  grades ;  the  other  four  are 
giving  the  work  in  the  ninth,  tenth  and 
eleventh  grades.  The  average  number  of 
students  taking  the  agricultural  studies 
in  the  six  schools  is  thirty-two,  the  high- 
est number  of  students  in  any  school 
being  forty-six,  the  lowest  twenty-five. 
In  character,  the  study  is  divided  about 
equally  between  text-book  work  and  field 
and  laboratory  practice.  Actual  experi- 
ments and  observations  are  made  in  each 
of  the  subjects  studied.  Each  of  these 
schools  employ  a  special  instructor  for 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  who  has  re- 
ceived his  training  at  the  ilichigan  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  salaries  paid  range 
from  seven  hundred  to  nine  htindred  dol- 
lars. In  each  case  the  instructor  teaches 
one  or  two  subjects  iii  the  regular  high- 
school  course.  The  added  expense  for 
laboratory  facilities  and  material  does 
not  exceed  fifty  dollars  a  year.  In  each 
case  special  books  on  the  various  agri- 
i:ultural  subjects  are  provided  in  the 
school  librarie-. 


A  Lesson  in  Cold -Frame  Culture 


In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
pupils,  a  special  course  is  arranged  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  for  the  farmers 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Courses 
are  presented  by  the  regular  instructors 
in  the  high  school,  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
agricultural  college.  Some  of  these 
schools  have  been  established  three  years 
and  they  are  giving  every  satisfaction  in 
the  vicinities  where  the\-  are  located.  At 
first  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  com- 
munities were  against  the  work,  but  after 
they  saw  what  was  being  accomplished 
they  became  ardent  advocates  of"  it. 

The  growth  of  the  school  system  in 
Michigan  has  been  simply'  an  evolution. 
In  the  early  days  the  school-houses  were 
the  traditional  little  red  one-room  build- 
ings, and  these  were  equipped  on  a  small 
scale  for  a  limited  number  of  subjects 
to  be  taught.  The  growth  has  been  of 
more  school-buildings  of  the  same  t\-pe, 
rather  than  of  additions  and  improve- 
ments of  the  initial  houses.  This  has 
been  simply  continued  by  force  of  cir- 


cumstances as  the  population  increased, 
until  now  there  is  a  wooden,  one  or  two 
room  building  in  at  least  every  district. 

One  of  the  changes  coming  into  vogue 
is  consolidation.  There  are  now  at  least 
four  consolidated  schools  in  the  state, 
and  a  number  that  will  be  consolidated 
this  year.  The  greatest  benefit  will  come, 
I  believe,  ttnder  the  "township  unit  sys- 
tem"' which  means  that  each  township 
will  constitute  one  district,  with  one 
board  of  education,  a  central  high  school 
of  twelve  grades,  as  many  primary 
schools  as  are  needed  at  properly-located 
points  in  the  township,  expert  super^•ision 
and  better  housing  and  equipment. 

The  consolidation  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts in  isolated  instances  may  be  of 
some  value,  but  if  we  are  to  obtain  ade- 
quate results  the  consolidation  should  at 
least  go  far  enough  to  put  one  high 
school  within  reach  of  every  township. 
For  instance,  in  one  Michigan  county 
there  is  a  township  composed  of  ten 
school  districts  with  something  like  three 
hundred  and  'fifty  pupils  oh  the  school 


census.  Of  this  number  ninety  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen, 
or  high-school  age,  and  about  forty  of 
these  ninety  are  able  to  attend  such  a 
school.  The  others  are  either  pursuing 
an  indifferent  course  offered  as  an  extra 
in  the  nearest  primary  school  or  are  not 
attending  school  at  all.  The  particular 
conditions  are  typical  of  the  state  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  the  most  pitiable  part  of  it  is 
that  vifhile  the  parents  of  the  forty  are 
able  to  send  their  children  away'  from 
home  to  school,  the  lack  of  ability  to  do 
so  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  other 
fifty,  who  are  equally  as  bright  and 
should  be  given  privileges  that  are  equal, 
closes  the  door  of  opportunity  to  them. 

Prof.  Walter  H.  French,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  agricultural  education  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  above-mentioned  township 
said,  "The  remedy  for  the  conditions  now 
existing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  unite  the 
whole  territory  of  that  township  into  one 
school  district  and  establish  near  or  at 
the  center  of  the  township  a  school  for 
the  lower  grades  and  also  a  high  school 
for  the  instruction  of  all  children  above 
the  sixth  grade,  and  construct  an  adequate 
building.  Then  discontinue  the  use  of 
all  the  present  school-buildings  except 
four,  which  are  conveniently  located  to- 
ward the  comers  of  the  township,  and  in 
these  instruction  for  the  y-ounger  chil- 
dren, or  those  below  the  sixth  grade, 
could  be  given  by  one  teacher,  and  these 
pupils  when  they  have  passed  the  sixth 
grade  would  go  to  the  central  school. 
This  plan  would  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  the  minimum,  and  through 
consolidation,  not  simply  of  territory,  but 
of  interest  of  the  people  and  of  the 
products  of  taxation,  the  people  of  that 
township  would  accompHsh  the  thorough 
practical  training  of  all  the  children  of 
the  township  almost  at  their  own  doors." 

Many  are  objecting  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  school-buildings,  claiming  that 
it  will  raise  the  taxes  too  high  to  sell  the 
old  houses  and  erect  a  new  one;  others 
will  and  do  oppose  the  reformation  be- 
cause of  the  seeming  great  expense  of 
hauling  the  children  to  the  central  school. 
There  are  good  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  these  questions  and  local  conditions 
have  much  to  do  with  determining  them. 
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A  Transformer  of  Cotton 

What  Southerners  Owe  to  a  Farmer-Preacher — By  Fred  A.  Olds 


Only  lately  have  we  realized  the  possi- 
bilities for  breeding  new  traits  into  plants 
as  we  have  into  animals.  One  of  the  first 
to  recognize  this,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  was 
the  North  Carolina  farmer  whose  story  we 
here  present.  Any  one  can  sense  the  value 
of  a  selected  type  that  doubles  the  old- 
time  yields;  but  it  takes  a  Southerner,  with 
knowledge  that  early  maturity  means  boll- 
weevil  immunity,  to  realize  the  true  worth 
of  Mr.  Simpkins'  achievement. — EDITOR. 

IT  HAS  long  been  known  that  seed 
brought  from  more  northerly  regions 
produce  more  satisfactory  crops  in 
southern  sections,  and  hence  in  North 
Carolina,  for  example,  garden-seed  from 
the  middle  states  are  largely  used.  This 
idea  has  been  carried  out  as  to  cotton- 
seed, but  it  has  remained  for 
North  Carolina  to  furnish  the 
seed  which  have  been  found  best 
for  the  great  fight  against  the 
boll-weevil.  Only  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  Raleigh  is  the 
northern  boundary  of  King  Cot- 
ton dominion,  as  beyond  that  line 
the  crop  is  uncertain.  Strange  to 
say,  the  cotton  in  this  section  of 
North  Carolina  in  general  ma- 
tures earlier  than  the  ordinary 
cotton  grown  in  the  far  South. 
The  efifort  has  been  made,  and 
it  has  been  crowned  with  success, 
to  develop  a  cotton-seed  which 
will  mature  earlier  in  the  far 
South  than  in  this  state,  and  thus 
be  on  a  par  with  the  garden-seed, 
which,  as  above  stated,  if  brought 
here  from  Maine  will  mature 
earlier  than  in  that  state. 

The  man  who  has  solved  the 
problem  is  a  farmer-preacher, 
Elder  William  A.  Simpkins,  and 
it  has  remained  for  him  to  pro- 
duce a  type  of  cotton  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  "Simpkins' 
Prolific,"  and  he  says  that  in 
proof  of  his  claim  that  it  is  the 
earliest  of  all  cotton,  that  thor- 
ough tests  made  of  the  seed  sent 
to  the  far  South  from  here, 
notably  in  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
show  that  it  matures  in  ninety 
days  from  planting ;  that  it  is 
more  prolific  and  yields  more  lint,  the 
lint  average  being  forty  per  cent  of  the 
cotton  as  picked,  which  is  commonly 
known  as  "seed-cotton." 

This  wonderful  cotton  had  its  origin 
in  this  county,  Wake,  three  miles  from 
Raleigh,  and  the  care  taken  to  develop  it 
has  been,  and  is,  remarkable ;  as  re- 
markable, in  fact,  as  the  rise  of  the  man 
who  gives  his  name  to  this  particular 
type  of  cotton.  Mr.  Simpkins  was  born 
in  this  county  forty-one 
years  ago,  and  he  has  been 
farming  since  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  begin- 
ning as  a  tenant,  operating 
a  three-horse  rented  farm. 
Fourteen  years  ago  he 
came  to  a  farm  two  miles 
south  of  Raleigh,  where 
he  operated  as  a  tenant  a 
four-horse  farm,  begin- 
ning for  himself  just 
eleven  years  ago,  devoting 
himself  then  entirely  to 
truck.  He  became  easily 
the  best  truck-raiser  this 
section  has  ever  known. 
At  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion in  1907  he  won  the 
gold  medal  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  truck  shown 
there  from  anywhere. 

In  a  small  way,  and  as 
an  experiment,  he  began 
the  cultivation  of  cotton 
for  the  purpose  of  seed 
improvement.  He  had  no  idea  of  ever 
being  a  shipper,  his  purpose  being  to  get 
a  very  fine  type  of  plant,  not  too  large, 
very  heavily  fruited  and  with  large  bolls, 
and  to,  if  possible,  double  the  yield.  It 
may  not  be  known  generally,  but  it  is 
true,  that  North  Carolina  produces  more 
cotton  to  the  acre  than  any  other  state; 
but  even  here  half  a  bale  to  the  acre  has 
been  considered  until  recently  a  fair  re- 
sult. 

The  writer  several  years  ago  went  to 
this  farm  of  Mr.  Simpkins  and  there  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  remarkable 
results  he  had  then  brought  about.  He 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  his  cotton  had 
in  some  cases  bloomed  within  forty-five 
days  after  planting,  had  grown  bolls  in 
ninety  days  and  opened  bolls  in  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days.  Mr.  Simpkins 
took  a  rather  strange  way  of  developing 
his  cotton  at  first.  He  planted  his  truck 
in  rows  very  wide  apart,  and  between 
these    rows    selected    cotton-seed  were 


planted,  this  work  beginning  eleven  years 
ago.  He  bought  the  best  kind  of  seed  he 
could  find,  and  found  two  stalks  which 
fruited  and  matured  fully  •  two  weeks 
earlier  than  any  of  the  others.  These 
stalks  were  found  to  be  perfect  in  shape, 
and  every  seed  from  them  was  very  care- 
fully picked  and  preserved  for  the  next 
season's  planting.  Then  began  another 
line  of  tests,  the  seed  from  these  two 
stalks  being  planted  in  various  kinds  of 
soils  and  fertilized  in  various  ways.  All 
these  seeds  were  handled  entirely  separate 
from  other  cotton,  every  poor  plant  hav- 
ing been  cut  out  and  thrown  away,  and 
year  after  year  this  has  been  done,  this 
season  on  all  three  of  the  farms  he  has 
acquired.  He  has  become  the  most  no- 
table cotton-grower  in  the  county  or  in 


the  ground,  and  being  wonderfully  even, 
so  that  one  could  go  along  and  find  stalks 
in  plenty  with  more  than  one  hundred 
open  bolls,  every  boll  being  of  large  size, 
the  fruit  extending  to  the  very  top.  The 
cotton  thus  grown  of  the  test  crop  was 
picked  by  persons  not  connected  with 
Mr.  Simpkins  in  any  way,  a  record  made 
daily  of  the  amount  picked.  It  was  found 
when  the  last  of  the  cotton  was  gathered 
in  November,  not  long  after  the  first 
killing  frost,  that  the  yield  was  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre, 
which  is  three  and  one  quarter  bales. 

Now  this,  it  would  seem,  would  satisfy 
any  cotton-grower,  but  Mr.  Simpkins  is 
resolved  to  continue  the  work  further 
and  to  produce  four  bales  to  the  acre, 
and  he  believes  this  can  be  done  by  seed 


the  state,  not  for  the  amount  grown,  but 
for  the  heavy  yield  to  the  acre  and  the 
extremely  high  quality  of  the  lint.  The 
•  picture  taken  in  his  field  four  years  ago 
tells  the  story  much  plainer  than  any 
words,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been 
an  advance  every  year. 

Mr.  Simpkins  has  taken  another  step, 
finding  that  his  experiments  had  proved 
so  much,  and  has  given  all  his  spare  seed 
from  this  selected  cotton  to  his  farmer 


Field  of  the  New  Cotton 


selection.  So  every  seed  from  this  test 
planting  is  kept  separate  from  seed  grown 
anywhere  else  on  the  farm.  As  the  cot- 
ton and  the  seed  now  represent  to  a 
farmer  something  like  eighty-five  dollars 
to  the  bale,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
such  an  achievement  would  mean  a  revo- 
lution in  cotton  farming  in  the  South. 
As  a  champion  producer  of  cotton  Mr. 
Simpkins  already  stands  in  the  class  with 
Mr.  John  F.  Batts  of  this  county,  who 


A  Single  Fine  Specimen  of  Simpkins'  Prolific 


-  neighbors,  on  the  condition  that  they 
would  plant  it  separately,  gather  it  and 
gin  it  so  as  to  keep  it  absolutely  separate 
from  all  other  cotton,  and  that  they 
would  sell  him  at  a  fixed  price  all  the 
seed  which  passed  inspection. 

When  Mr.  Simpkins  began  these  ex- 
periments not  a  farm  in  this  state  aver- 
aged a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  while 
now  two  bales  is  not  an  uncommon  yield, 
and  thus  the  producing  power  of  the 
farm  has  been  already  doubled.  •  Even 
this  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Simpkins,  for 
he  has  this  year  produced  over  three 
bales  to  the  acre  on  a  test  farm.  To 
show  the  care  taken  in  this  matter  the 
writer  may  say  that  this  farm  is  four 
miles  from  Raleigh,  at  a  point  where  the 
clay  has  given  place  to  sand  to  a  large 
extent,  though  the  land  is  very  rolling. 
The  cotton  presented  a  very  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. The.  stalks  were  not  quite  four 
feet  in  height  and  as  broad  as  they  were 
high,  the  branches  starting  directly  above 


Shipping  the  Product  of  Mr.  Simpkins'  Farms 


heads  the  corn-growers  of  the  world  with 
his  yield  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
and  two  thirds  bushels  from  an  acre 
(described  in  January  10th  Farm  and 
Fireside). 

When  the  Farmers'  National  Congress 
met  in  annual  session  at  Raleigh  in  1909, 
scores  of  the  delegates  went  out  to  see 
Simpkins'  cotton,  nearly  all  of  which  had 
then  been  picked,  though  some  on  a  fifty- 
acre  field  had  been  saved  so  that  they 
might  see  it,  and  they  expressed  astonish- 
ment at  what  looked  like  a  field  of  snow, 
though  this  was  not  the  famous  test- 
planting.  Not  a  few  of  them  wanted  to 
know  what  Mr.  Simpkins  would  produce 
on  that  particular  fifty-acre  section.  He 
tells  me  that  he  sold  the  ninety-nine  bales 
which  it  yielded,  with  the  seed,  all  in  a 
lump,  for  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  had 
he  waited  a  few  days  he  would  have 
gotten  several  hundred  dollars  more,  as 
there  was  an  advance  in  prices. 

Mr.  Simpkins  is  a  man  with  a  message 


to  the  cotton-grovv-ers  of  this  country  and 
he  says  in  his  plea  for  at  least  two  bales 
to  the  acre  that  the  chief  need  is  seed 
selection;  next,  better  plowing;  next,  the 
liberal  feeding  of  the  soil  with  cow-peas, 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizer;  thor- 
ough harrowing.  He  plants  in  rows  from 
four  to  seven  feet  apart,  placing  the 
plants  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  and 
allowing  only  one  stalk  in  the  hill.  He 
declares  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
manure  land  too  highly  for  cotton,  pro- 
vided the  latter  is  properly  selected  and 
given  plenty  of  distance. 

What  is  desired,  he  states  very  clearly, 
is  an  early  dwarf  cotton — that  is,  a  va- 
riety which  will  not  make  an  excessive 
weed  on  the  richest  soil ;  a  variety  which 
joints  closely  on.  the  stalk  and  which 
blossoms  and  matures  early.  He 
says  cotton  ought  to  be  planted 
just  as  early  as  climatic  condi- 
tions will  permit  and  that  late- 
planted  cotton  cannot  do  its  full 
work.  He  is  positive  that  every 
third  or  fourth  year  the  land 
should  be  sown  in  cow-peas,  and 
at  least  every  other  year  should 
be  broadcasted  with  stable  ma- 
nure, twenty-two  horse-loads  to 
the  acre  being  a  fair  allowance; 
this  manure  to  be  thoroughly 
spread  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  land  until  plowed  under  in 
March.  Then  as  to  commercial 
fertilizers  he  advises  the  use  of 
at  least  a  thousand  pounds  to  the 
acre,  half  of  it  to  be  used  before 
planting  and  the  other  half  when 
the  cotton  begins  to  fruit,  for  he 
has  found  that  .this  will  keep  the 
plant  vigorous  and  help  it  retain 
its  fruit.  He  has  found  by  care- 
ful experiments  that  one  reason 
why  cotton  sheds  so  fast,  often- 
times in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  is  poverty  of  soil  and 
plant.  This  year  on  bis  test  field 
of  cotton,  which  produced  three 
and  one  quarter  bales  to  the  acre, 
Mr.  Simpkins  used  as  much  as 
one  ttiousand  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  to 
the  acre. 

As  to  the  question  of  getting 
the  best  seed,  Mr.  Simpkins  says  that 
nothing  is  more  important,  because  the 
cost  is  very  small,  even  when  the  best  are 
purchased.  For  example,  it  costs  about 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  plant  an 
acre  with  the  best  seed,  and  fifty  cents 
to  plant  with  inferior  seed.  The  surest 
part  of  a  cotton  crop  is  the  fruit  which 
comes  earliest,  for  it  is  always  sure  to 
mature.  The  writer  was  very  greatly 
impressed  by  the  open  appearance  of  the 
Simpkins  cotton,  this  be- 
ing due  to  the  fact  that 
the  leaf  was  very  small. 
This  was  a  great  advan- 
tage, because  plenty  of 
sunshine  can  thus  reach 
the  bottom  bolls  and  make 
them  open  early.  Another 
feature  is  that  the  bolls 
are  larger  than  ordinary, 
grow  closely  and  are 
sometimes  doubled  from 
one  end  of  a  limb  to  an- 
other. On  one  limb,  next 
to  the  ground,  thirty-five 
mature  bolls  were  counted. 
A  great  many  of  the  stalks 
showed  upon  count  two 
hundred  bolls  each. 

It  seem.s  almost  like  a 
dream  to  see  Mr.  Simp- 
kins, a  tenant  farmer  only 
a  few  years  ago,  now  the 
owner  of  three  of  the 
finest  farms  in  this  sec- 
tion, with  an  income  twice 
that  of  the  governor  of  his  state,  and 
known  all  over  the  cotton-growing  sec- 
tion. With  it  all  he  is  very  modest  and 
continues  to  preach,  being  an  elder  in 
the  Primitive  Baptist  Church.  It  is 
thoroughness  which  has  made  Mr.  Simp- 
kins the  greatest  cotton-seed  specialist 
in  the  world,  for  that  is  what  he  now  is. 
He  asks  the  writer  to  say  to  the  readers 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  that  few  people 
really  know  the  possibilities  of  their 
farms  and  that  he  considers  soil  study  one 
of  the  most  useful  things  in  the  world. 

This  season  he  will  distribute  quanti- 
ties of  his  special  seed  to  several  hun- 
dred nearby  planters  as  he  is  sure  that, 
great  as  his  business  already  is,  it  is  only 
a  tithe  of  what  it  will  be,  for  he  knows 
quite  well  that  he  is  the  prime  factor  in 
the  great  fight  against  the  boll-weevil, 
and  that,  as  the  apostle  of  new  methods 
of  cultivation  and  type  of  plant,  he  is  to 
do  a  vast  deal  for  cotton-growing  in  this 
country. 
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Give  Your  Soil  What  It  Needs 

A  Few  of  the  Fundamentals  of  the  Great  Farm  Problem 


What  Manure  is  Worth 

IT  IS  difficuk  to  estimate  the  value  to 
the  fanner  of  stable  manure  in  the 
same  way  commercial  fertilizers  are 
valued,  since  the  market  value  of  the 
fertilizers  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  cost  of  the  different  elements  of 
plant-food  at  the  principal  centers  of  dis- 
tribution. No  account  is  taken  of  the 
freight  charges  and  hauling  expenses 
from  the  railroad  station.  With  stable 
manure  we  save  the  freight  charges. 
Besides,  the  stable  manure  is  valuable 
for  the  humus  it  supplies  to  the  soil,  as 
well  as  for  the  direct  plant-food.  Doc- 
tor Aikman  calculates  the  humus  of 
stable  manure  to  be  as  valuable  as  the 
direct  plant-food  which-  it  contains. 
There  is  another  consideration  in  favor 
of  the  manure ;  it  is  of  alkaline  nature 
and  encourages  the  growth  of  legumes, 
while  the  continued  use  of  acid  phos- 
phates is  thought  to  sour  the  soil  and 
at  last  hinder  the  growth  of  legumes. 

A  ton  of  average  stable  manure  con- 
tains about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen  worth 
15  cents,  $1.50;  about  10  pounds  of 
potash  worth  5  cents,  50  cents ;  about 
5  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  worth  6  cents, 
30  cents ;  total  $2.30.  When  we  con- 
sider the  value  of  the  humus  to  the  soil 
it  is  conservative  to  estimate  a  ton  of 
well-cared-for  stable  manure  to  be 
worth  four  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  But 
if  it  is  not  well  cared  for  half  of  its 
value  is  likel}'  to  be  lost. 

Manure  means  many  dollars  to  the 
farmer  who  keeps  any  great  number  of 
live  stock.  In  spite  of  the  fertility  that 
is  sold  off  the  farm  with  the  animals 
and  their  products.  I  believe  that  it  is 
possible  actually  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  farm  by  caring  for 
and  applying  the  stable  manure  and  by 
cultivating  legumes.  There  are  many 
tons  of  latent  plant-food  in  the  soil  of 
ever}'  farm,  and  the  stable  manure  and 
legumes,  coupled  with  good  cultivation, 
will  render  this  latent  plant-food  avail- 
able. It  may  be  necessary  to  doctor  the 
soil  with  an  occasional  application  of 
lime,  and  some  acid  phosphate  may  be 
necessary ;  but  it  is  a  bad  policy  to  spend 
monej-  for  commercial  fertilizer  until 
one  has  made  use  of  the  stable  manure 
for  all  it  is  worth.  A.  J.  Legg. 

Clover  as  a  Soil  Stimulant 

TT  IS  not  my  purpose  to  minimize  the 
*■  value  of  the  clover  to  our  rotation 
of  crops,  or  its  ability  to  increase  the 
amount  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
but  rather  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
limitations  of  its  ability  to  maintain  fer- 
tility on  soils  that  are  not  liberally  sup- 
plied with  manure  or  fertilizer  carrying 
considerable  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  pota=;h. 


Every  up-to-date  farmer  knows  that 
clover  has  the  power  of  obtaining  a 
large  proportion  of  its  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  which  saves  the  expense  of  buy- 
ing this,  the  most  expensive  element  of 
plant-food.  Too  few  farmers  realize 
that  clover  will  rob  the  soil  faster  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  than  almost 
any  other  crop  we  grow.  If  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  amount  of  manure  or 
fertilizer  returned  to  the  soil  to  replace 
these  elements  the  time  is  sure  to  come 
when  the  growth  of  crops  will  be  lim- 
ited by  the  amount  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  in  the  soil. 

Such  a  condition  is  alreadj'  noticeable 
on  many  of  the  most  productive  farms 
where  clover  has  been  grown  for  years 
and  goes  to  show  that  many  of  the  best 
farmers  have  been  devoting  too  much 
attention  to  increasing  the  supply  of  ni- 
trogen without  manuring  to  supph-  an 
equal  or  corresponding  amount  of  avail- 
able phosphoric  acid  or  potash.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  for  on  many  fields  where 
clover  has  failed  good  stands  have  been 
secured  hy  a  liberal  application  of  a  fer- 
tilizer rich  in  this  one  element. 

Considered  from  a  truly  practical  and 
a  more  permanent  standpoint,  clover 
adds  bvit  very  little  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  but,  like  lime  and  land  plaster, 
it  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  enables  us  to 
grow  larger  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats 
and  other  crops  until  the  soil  becomes 
depleted  of  its  mineral  fertility.  Of 
course  clover  possesses  an  ability  to  ob- 
tain considerable  of  its  mineral  fertility 
from  greater  depths  than  other  crops 
with  shorter  root  systems,  but  other 
crops  that  have  deep  root  systems  might 
be  used  to  as  good  advantage  as  clover, 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  Clover, 
however,  is  a  much  more  powerful  soil 
stimulant  than  the  non-leguminous  crops, 
because  it  has  not  only  the  power  to 
obtain  mineral  plant-food  from  greater 
depths,  but  it  also  has  the  power  to 
improve  the  physical  condition  of  soils 
and  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  atmos- 
phere, which  helps  to  insure  larger  crops 
of  clover  which  will  require  large  quan- 
tities of  mineral  plant-food  and  insure 
larger  crops  of  grain  and  grass,  which 
will  remove  still  greater  amounts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  aad  potash  from  the  soil. 

The  final  result  of  depending  on  clov- 
er to  maintain  soil  fertility  without 
replacing  the  large  quantities  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  that  are  removed 
from  the  soil  cannot  result  otherwise 
than  in  the  failure  of  the  clover  crop  as- 
soon  as  one  of  those  elements  becomes 
exhausted.  That  leaves  the  farmer  in  a 
worse  condition  than  when  he  practised 
a  rotation  that  did  not  include  clover. 
In  a  word,  clover-growing  does  not 
"maintain"    fertilitv' :    it    maintains  the 


supply  of  onl}-  one  element — nitrogen.  As 
for  the  other  elements,  it  hastens  their 
depletion,  by  its  own  heavy  consump- 
tion and  by  stimulating  for  a  few  years 
a  great  growth  of  the  other  crops  in  the 
rotation.  On  all  fields  where  clover  is 
beginning  to  fail  the  farmer  should  look 
well  to  the  cause,  which  is  too  often  a 
simple  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments. 

Farmers  have  depended  on  clover  to 
do  too  much.  The  legitimate  use  of  the 
clover  crop  is  simply  to  promote  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soil  in  regard  to  its  humus 
and  nitrogen  content.  It  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  liberal  amounts  of  mineral 
fertilizers. 

The  ideal  place  for  clover  is  on  a 
stock  farm.  Growing  clover  to  furnish 
humus-making  material  and  food  for  the 
stock  means  an  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  farm  to  carry  stock;  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  stock  fed  on 
the  farm  means  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  humus-making  manures  and 
a  smaller  demand  for  mineral  fertilizers. 
Clover  judiciously  managed  to  promote 
live-stock  feeding  is  one  of  the  best 
crops  we  can  raise,  but  when  it  is  used 
as  a  stimulant  to  temporarily  increase 
the  yields  from  our  grain-impoverished 
soils  to  grow  grain  for  market  it  does 
nothing  but  harm  in  the  end.  It  is  more 
dangerous  because  it  is  mare  powerful 
than  any  other  soil  stimulant  and  will 
assist  in  unlocking  plant-food  that  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  others. 

W.  ]MiLTON  Kelly. 

Ashes  for  Clover-Sick  Soils 

IT  HAS  been  the  custom  in  this  section 
*  to  "stock  down"  with  clover  and 
timoth}-.  The  clover,  if  one  got  a  good 
catch,  lasted  two  years,"  and  the  timothy 
remained  for  permanent  grass  until  in 
the  order  of  things  the  field  was  plowed 
again.  Stable  manure  and  sometimes 
commercial  fertilizers  were  the  usual 
applications.  Of  late  years,  however,  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  get  a  good 
catch  of  clover. 

Several  years  ago  in  the  field  opposite 
our  house  a  wheelbarrow-load  of  hard- 
wood ashes  was  upset.  It  was  gathered 
up  again  as  well  as  it  could  be,  but  much 
of  it  remained  on  the  ground — probably 
a  bushel  on  a  spot  six  by  eight  feet. 
The  field  had  been  seeded  for  some 
time,  but  the  clover  was  growing  hardly 
at  all,  and  the  timothy  was  very  poor. 
That  summer  the  spot  where  the  ashes 
were  spilled  came  in  thick  and  stout  with 
clover.  It  was  a  veritable  oasis  in  the 
desert  and  when  in  bloom  attracted  much 
attention  from  passers-b}",  who  sup- 
posed, until  enlightened,  that  clover-seed 
had  been  spilled  there. 

A  strawberry-bed  on  which  unleached 


wood-ashes  were  scattered  came  into 
clovers,  red,  alsike  and  white,  so  per- 
sistently that  it  choked  the  strawberry- 
plants.  Left  to  itself  it  gave  good  clover 
for  several  years. 

Last  season  and  the  one  before  we  had 
a  bad  drought.  Young  grass-plants 
were  burned  by  the  sun  and  no  one  got 
a  good  catch  either  with  a  nurse  crop  or 
without.  On  a  neighbor's  field  of  very 
light  soil  one  small  section  received  the 
ashes  from  the  house ;  the  remainder 
was  fertilized  with  stable  manure.  It 
was  all  sown  to  clover  and  timothy  with 
oats.  The  oats  were  a  light  crop.  In 
the  autumn  the  ash-strewn  part  of  the 
field  showed  a  good  stand  of  clover  tliat 
had  resisted  the  drought.  The  remain- 
der of  the  field  bore  onh'  a  sm.all  num- 
ber of  ver}'  sickly-looking  timothy  and 
clover  plants.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ash  fertilizer,  by  making 
the  -plants  strong  and  hardy,  had  helped 
them  to  resist  the  drought. 

Shirley  Burns. 

The  three  articles  on  this  page,  if  you 
read  them  in  combination,  present  most 
excellently  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  fertility  problem. 

The  principle  Mr.  Legg  develops  is 
almost  as  old  as  agriculture,  but  it  will 
bear  repetition  until  the  day  when  everj'- 
body  is  applying  it. 

The  second  article  sounds  a  needed 
warning  against  overdoing  the  legume 
idea.  Clover,  despite  the  cheap  nitrogen 
it  puts  into  the  soil,  only  hastens  the  con- 
sumption of  the  other  elements.  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  to  supplement  .the 
clover  with  manure,  or  even  phor^Wf.te 
and  potash  fertilizers.  '  "jr"' 

Lastly,  Mr.  Burns  makes  a  point  that 
supplements  Mr.  Kelly's  article.  Soils 
cropped  to  legumes  are  likely  to  stop 
3-ielding  long  before  they  are  really  ex- 
hausted. Clover,  grown  continuously, 
sours  the  land  until  it  can  grow  no  more. 
There  was  nothing  particularly  magical 
in  the  results  of  the  ash  applications 
described.  The  lime  in  the  ashes  neu- 
tralized the  acidity  of  the  soil.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  lime  naturally  in 
the  soil  was  so  far  exhausted  that  the 
plants  could  not  get  even  the  trace  of 
that  element  they  require  for  plant-food. 

This  is  a  different  and  simpler  diffi- 
culty from  the  actual  soil  exhaustion 
Mr.  Kelly  speaks  about.  The  latter  has 
to  be  corrected  by  liberal  manuring  and 
even  the  use  of  mineral  fertilizers. 
"Clover  sickness"  can  occur  even  where 
land  is  kept  well  fertilized ;  it  can  be 
cured  by  simple  liming,  as  farmers  all 
over  the  East  are  finding  out.  Unleached 
wood-ashes,  when  you  can  get  them,  are 
an  ideal  cheap  source  of  lime,  and  hard- 
wood ashes,  especially,  carry  considerable 
potash  besides.  Editot!, 


The  Cement  Tank 

A  Feed-Lot  Convenience  and  the  Way  to  Make  It — By  A.  A.  Hought 


CONCRETE  is  gaining  favor  as  a  ma- 
terial for  farm  tanks,  for  it  has 
every  advantage  over  wood  or 
metal  in  durability  and  moderate  cost;  it 
is  also  a  material  that  can  be  handled, 
with  economy  of  labor,  during  leisure 
hours. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  set  of  simple  forms  re- 
quiring very  little  lumber  for  use  in  con- 
structing a  circular  tank.  This  method 
also  economizes  time. 

The  first  requisite  is  two  posts  or 
stakes  placed  in  the  ground  solidly  at 
least  two  feet  farther  apart  than  the 
diameter  of  the  tank ;  thus  if  the  tank  is 
to  be  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet 
high  the  posts  are  placed  twelve  feet 
apart  and  stand  three  feet  high.  These 
posts  are  connected  by  a  two-by-four 
scantling  as  illustrated ;  in  the  center  of 
this  a  hole  is  bored  for  the  center  pivot 
rod  which  may  be  a  handspike  or  any 
iron  rod  of  the  necessary  strength. 

A  form  is  now  framed  in  the  shape 
shown,  of  exactly  one  half  the  outside 
diameter  of  the  completed  tank ;  the  top 
piece  A  should  be  four  inches  longer  than 
the  bottom  piece  B.  These  two  pieces 
are  fastened  together  by  the  two  up- 
rights C  and  D.  The  piece  C  is  cut  the 
exact  slant  height  of  the  inside  of  tank 
from  bottom  to  top ;  piece  D  is  the  height 
of  the  tank  and  is  used  to  make  the  form 
more  rigid. 

Two  pairs  of  holes  should  be  bored  at 


Fig.  1 — The  Revolving  Form 


one  end  at  the  distance  apart  j'ou  wish 
the  walls  of  the  tank  to  be  made,  which 
may  be  six  or  eight  inches,  depending  on 
the  size  of  tank;  the  holes  are  made  so 
that  the  iron  center  rod  will  easily  go 
through  them  and  form  a  pivot  on  which 
the  form  can  be  turned  around  in  a  com- 
plete circle. 

Piece  E  is  cut  slightly  longer  than 
piece  B  and  is  fastened  to  it  below  with 
two  bolts  so  it  can  be  easily  removed. 
The  whole  form  is  made  of  two-by-four 
lumber  and  made  rigid  as  possible. 

Pile  up  sand  in  a  circle  about  where 
the  outside  walls  of  the  tank  are  to  be 
placed ;  then  with  hose  or  sprinkling-can 
thoroughly  dampen  this  sand  so  it  will 
pack  together  solidly.  Now  set  up  your 
form  frame  with  the  iron  center  rod  sunk 


in  the  ground  and  placed  through  the 
holes  at  the  extreme  inner  end  of  the 
form ;  then  by  simply  swinging  the  form 
aroimd  in  a  circle  you  press  the  sand  in- 
to a  sand  mold  of  the  shape  the  outside 
walls  of  tank  are  to  be  made;  where, this 
is  not  perfect  at  first,  add  more  sand  and 
revolve  the  form  until  the  sand  mold  is 
perfect  to  the  desired  height. 

Now  remove  the  bottom  piece  E  and 
set  the  form  back  on  the  center  rod  to 
the  second  pair  of  holes  and  you  are 
ready  for  the  concrete.  This  is  mixed  as 
dry  as  possible ;  it  should  be  just  thor- 
oughly damp  to  mold  best.  It  is  piled  up 
with  the  shovel  inside  the  sand  mold  and 
over  the  bottom.  Then  revolve  the  form 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  making  the 
sand  mold,  thus  pressing  the  concrete  in- 


on 


to  position  in  a  complete  circle  with  the 
walls  of  even  thickness  entirely  around 
the  tank. 

The  revolving  form  is  then  removed 
and  the  hole  in  the  bottom  made  by  the- 
handspike  is  filled  with  co'ncrete,  while 
the  sand  mold  is  allowed  to  remain  at 
least  until  the  tank  is  thoroughly  hard. 

For  any  tank  over  six  feet  in  diameter 
a  foundation  should  be  laid  from  six  to 
ten  inches  in  depth  and  made  of  coarse 
concrete.  The  diameter  of  the  founda- 
tion should  be  slightly  greater  than  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  tank.  A  wood 
pin  is  placed  in  the  center  when  laj'ing 
the  foundation  so  as  to  provide  an  open- 
ing for  the  handspike  or  center  rod  of 
the  revolving  inner  form ;  this  hole .  is 
later  filled  with  concrete. 

This  form  is  easily  constructed  and  op- 
erated, and  it  may  be  employed  in  con- 
structing tanks  of  several  different  sizes 
and  varied  thicknesses  of  walls  by  ar- 
ranging the  holes  bored  for  center  rod 
so  as  to  make  it  adjustable  to  the  size 
desired.  • 

The  concrete  sliould  be  in  the  propor- 
tions of  four  to  one  and  well  tamped  into 
the  molds.  Every  cement  tank  should 
be  finished  with  a  liquid  cement  brush 
coat,  made  by  mixing  cement  with  water 
to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream  and 
painted  onto  the  inside  surface  of  the 
tank  several  times,  to  insure  the  work 
being  waterproof. 
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Farm  Notes 


Profit  and  Loss 

THE  old  year  has  ushered  in  a  new 
one.  What  has  been  achieved  dur- 
ing the  past  year?  What  were  its 
victories?  Its  failures?  How  may  we 
profit  next  year  by  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Such  questions  are  naturally  forced 
upon  us  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There 
are  various  ways  of  answering  these 
questions.  Business  men  generally  take 
advantage  of  slack  trade  after  the  holi- 
days to  take  stock  and  to  "check  up" 
on  the  results  of  the  year's  work. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  few 
farmers  follow  the  excellent  custom  of 
taking  an  annual  inventory.  There  is 
nothing  difficult  about  it.  No  bookkeep- 
ing whatever  need  be  done.  No  special 
form  need  be  observed.  What  is  neces- 
sary is  merely  to  list  what  j^ou  own  and 
what  you  owe.  A  very  simple  form  is 
shown  below  : 
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The  inventory  may  be  considered  the 
most  important  document  among  the 
farm  records,  because  without  it  no  re- 
sults at  all  can  be  obtained.  It  should 
be  taken  at  such  a  time  as  will  give  the 
most  accurate  results  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  labor.  This  differs  widely 
in  different  localities.  January  1st  seems 
the  most  natural  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  but  the  objection  is  that  at  this 
time  there  is  apt  to  be  a  large  quantity 
'of  feed  and  supplies  on  hand.  April  1st 
would  be  a  better  date  so  far  as  the 
stock  on  hand  is  concerned,  but  incon- 
venient in  many  localities  on  account  of 
the  pressure  of  spring  work.  Whenever 
it  is  taken,  it  should  be  accurate.  No 
guesswork  should  be  tolerated.  Weigh 
and  count ;  do  not  estimate.  Then  as- 
sign the  actual  market  value  to  the  prop- 
erty, taking  due  account  of  depreciation. 

Figuring  Depreciation 

Right  here  is  where  serious  errors  are 
committed  by  the  average  farmer. 
Neither  an  old  wagon  nor  and  old  horse 
is  worth  as  much  as  new  ones.  The  same 
holds  true,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of 
all  equipment,  animals,  houses  and  im- 
provements. The  question  as  to  what 
rate  shall  be  charged  off  annually,  so  as 
to  create  a  sinking  fund  with  which  to 
renew  the  depletion,  has  been  an  open 
question  with  accountants  since  time  im- 
memorial. It  is  particularly  difficult  to 
determine  the  depreciation  of  live  stock, 
work-horses  and  depletion  of  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil.  Without  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  the  subject,  I  give  below 
the  experience  and  opinion  of  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject.  The  thought- 
ful farmer  will  find  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing these  rates  to  suit  his  conditions. 
For  the  purpose  of  general  estimates, 
the  following  rates  of  depreciation  on  the 
cost  or  market  value  are  fairly  accurate : 

Building    (including  insurance 

and    repairs)    5  per  cer.t. 

Horses,    above   five   years  10  per  cent. 

Milch-cows    8  per  cent. 

Machinery  and  tools   10  per  cent. 

Depletion   of    Jand    on  account 
of    continuea    cropping  after 

,  fifth    crop    2  per  cent. 

How  to  Determine  the  Profits 

Let  ,us  assume  that  your  last  year's 
inventory  was  as  above,  and  that  you 
have  taken  one  of  exactly  the  same  form 
now,  showing  a  net  worth  of  $10,334.98. 
The  statement  of  profit  and  loss  would 
be  as  follows : 

Net  worth  now   $10,334.98 

Net  worth  last  year    9,483.96 

Net   Profit   $  851.02 


This  result  can  be  obtained  without 
any  bookkeeping  whatever ;  but  a  simple 
set  of  books  are  indispensable.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  above  statement  is  that 
while  the  net  profit  is  shown,  it  gives 
no  clue  as  to  the  result  of  individual  en- 
terprises. One  may  have  been  profitable, 
another  unprofitable.  One  object  of 
bookkeeping  is  to  discover  the  leaks  in 
one's  business — and  stop  them. 

J.  A.  Bexell. 

"Save  the  Bands" 

EACH  fall  we  husk  a  part  of  our  corn 
in  the  field,  and  when  the  fodder  is 
set  up  the  bundles  and  shocks  are  bound 
with  ordinary  binder-twine.  When  the 
fodder  is  hauled  up,  the  shock  bands 
are  carefully  preserved,  and  on  some 
evening  or  other  idle  occasion  after  the 
bands  have  all  been  secured,  they  are 
tied  together  and  rolled  into  balls  of 
convenient  size.  The  shorter  bundle 
bands  are  not  preserved  when  the  fod- 
der is  fed,  unless  at  that  time  we  are 
husking  corn  in  the  barn  and  wish  to 
bundle  the  fodder  for  handling. 

The  following  autumn  the  balls  of 
twine  are  brought  out  when  the  corn  is 
husked  in  the  field,  and  used  again  in 
bundling  fodder.  The  fodder-shocks, 
however,  are  bound  with  new  twine.  If 
the  corn  is  hauled  up  and  husked  in  the 
barn  the  bands  are  saved  and  used  to 
bundle  fodder. 

Of  course,  when  corn  or  fodder  shocks 
have  remained  in  the  field  a  long  tim.e, 
the  bands  rot  too  much  to  be  useful ; 
but  usually  we  are  able  to  use  the  same 
twine  twice  or  even  three  times.  This 
is  one  of  the  "little  things  that  count" 
on  the  farm.  P.  C.  Grose. 

Agricultural  News-Notes 

On  account  of  the  diminishing  supply 
of  Pacific  Coast  red  salmon,  there  is  now 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  pink  sal- 
mon. 

There  is  an  alligator- farm  near  Sara- 
sot,  not  far  from  Tampa,  Florida.  There 
is  a  brisk  demand  by  tourists  for  the 
small  "gators"  also  for  the  hides  of  the 
large  ones. 

Unquestionably  the  lack  of  a  parcels 
post  system,  similar  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  hindrance  to  rural  progress 
in  this  country.  The  farmers  want  it 
and  will  now  get  it. 

No  more  serious  danger  to  the  vital 
agricultural  interests  of  the  nation  now 
exists  than  the  consolidation  of  interests 
which  seek  to  get  possession  of  the  water- 
power  on  the  various  rivers. 

Texas  is  acquiring  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  turkey-growing  state.  Dallas 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  shipping-point. 
The  refrigerating  system,  by  which 
dressed  turkeys  can  now  be  placed  on 
distant  markets  irrespective  of  weather 
conditions,  is  promoting  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  industry.  * 

Beginning  With  Poultry 

[continued  from  page  3] 

known  many  people  living  in  towns  who 
kept  a  few  hens  to  supply  their  tables 
with  eggs,  who  always  had  one  or  two 
males  in  the  pen,  thinking  this  was  nec- 
essary to  get  eggs.  The  male  is  of  no 
value  whatever,  except  when  eggs  are 
used  for  hatching. 

I  have  made  more  money  producing 
market  eggs  and  poultry  than  any  man  I 
know  of,  and  it  was  done  by  managing 
the  business  in  a  business-like  manner. 
An  Irish  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  a 
railway  brakeman  about  twenty  years 
said  one  day ;  "The  boys  spent  their 
money  as  we  went  along.  I  saved  mine. 
Now  the  boys  are  all  old,  and  hunting 
places  as  flagmen  and  such,  and'  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  while  I  am  at  ease, 
with  enough  saved  up  to  last  me  the  rest 
of  my  days."  Like  him,  I  am  compara- 
tively at  ease,  but  not  sitting  down  and 
doing  nothing.  I  am  keeping  up  my  little 
flock  of  layers  and  carrying  on  experi- 
ments which  I  did  not  have  time  for 
when  I  was  busy  working  for  profit. 

I  can  tell  the  person  who  desires  to  go 
into  the  poultry  business  that  there  is 
money  in  it  when  it  is  managed  right.  If 
he  will  go  into  it  carefully,  beginning 
with  only  a  few  fowls,  and  with  a  de- 
termination to  win,  he  will  win.  Stick 
to  the  American  breeds.  Select  your 
breeders  from  the  best  you  have  and  pro- 
duce all  your  own  breeding  stock.  There 
are  eggs  and  meat  and  health  in  sound 
food,  clean  water  and  pure  air,  and  there 
is  money  in  eggs  and  meal.  Give  your 
fowls  an  abundance  of  the  first,  and  they 
will  give  you  the  last. 


25  h.  p. — 102 -inch  wheel  base.    One  or 
two  rumble  seats  or  Toy  Tonneau 
at  small  additional  price. 


This  Car  for  $1,000 

This  is  how  an  enormous  output  has  cut  the  cost 
of  Overlands  20  per  cent. 


In  our  largest  factory  —  once  the  great 
Pope-Toledo  plant — we  are  turning  out  eighty 
Overland  Models  No.  38  per  day. 

We  are  making  under  one  roof  nearly  every 
part  of  the  car.  And  every  machine  in  the 
factory  is  adapted  to  this  particular  model. 

In  this  way  we  are  saving  about  20  per  cent. 
We  are  giving  for  |i,ooo  a  better  car  than  the 
Overland  which  last  year  sold  for  $1,250. 

Yet  last  year  we  gave  more  than  anyone 
else  ever  attempted  to  give  for  the  money. 

None  Can  Compete 

It  is  so  with  all  Overland  models — with  our 
$1,250,  $1,400  and  $1,500  cars.  Each  is  the  ut- 
most at  its  price. 

All  prices  include  Magneto  and  full  lamp 
equipment. 

Our  four  factories  must  this  year  make 
$24,000,000  worth  of  Overland  cars  to  fill  orders 
already  placed. 

This  enormous  output — this  specialization — 
places  Overland  cars  beyond  all  competition. 
To  sell  equal  cars  at  the  Overland  prices 
would  ruin  a  smaller  maker. 


The  reason  lies  in  the  Overland's  matchless 
simplicity.  A  lo-year-old  child  can  master 
the  car  in  five  minutes. 

Never  was  a  car  so  easy  to  operate — so  easy 
to  keep  in  order.  That  is  why  one  car  has 
sold  others,  and  the  others  sold  others,  until 
we  today  employ  4,000  men  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  Overlands. 

A  Wonderful  Story 

Here  is  a  car  so  amazingly  simple — so  hand- 
some, so  powerful,  so  cheap — that  in  two 
years  it  has  captured  a  large  part  of  the  whole 
automobile  trade.  Neither  in  city  or  country 
is  there  a  car  that  sells  like  it. 

This  sensational  success  forms  a  fascinating 
story,  and  we  have  told  it  all  in  a  book.  You 
cannot  know  the  best  about  automobiles  till 
you  read  it.  Please  send  us  this  coupon  to- 
day for  it. 


Simplicity 


The  demand  for  Overland  automobiles  has 
multiplied  500  times  over  in  the  past  two 
years.  It  has  made  our  sales  the  largest  in 
the  world. 


F.  A.  Barker,  Sales  Manager,  A  66 

The  Willys-Overland  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  mail  me  the  book. 


Member  of  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers, Licensed  Under  Selrlen  Patent. 


Elkliart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
bueeies  on  «arth  {or  the  money, 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar- 
anteeing safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  Vou  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,    .    •    •    •  Indiana 


Ught( 
Draft. 


Mud  Cao't 

Clog. 


Tremendous  Capacity 

BOOK'"'""" 
FREE 

Send  Name 
Today  Save  ^SS^^^^S^^^^SSSSmSmmH 

LET  US  MAKE  YOU  A  PRICE 

FREIGHT  PREPAID  DIRECT  to  YOU 

Greatest  of  all  handy  wagons — tremendous  capacity,  tons 
up.  Practically  indestructible — lighter  in  weight  than  old- 
style  wooden  wagons.    Investigate  before  Imying  iiiiy  wagon. 

IRKPUT^O   HANDY  WAGON-S  Years'  Guar- 
anlee;  30  Days'  Free  Trial-SaU.fac- 
ALL  -  STEEL  tioo  or  Money  Back. 

Send  your  name  today  for  astonishinglv  low  direct-to-you 
prices— and  New,  Big  Color-Illustrated  FREE  BOOK  belore 
you  buy  any  wagon— WRITE  NOW. 

BREESE  BROS.  CO.,  Wagon  Dept.  205    Cincinnati,  Ohio 


"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS 

Something  New 


Spraying 
Guide  pj.gg 


Geta  twice  the  results  

with  same  laborand  fluid. 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  etyles.  For 
rees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
Jtc   Agents  Wanted.   Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  j^^JT^, 


Know  Your  Weights — Don'tGness 

The  sufcessful  farmer  of  to-da.v  KNOWS  the  exact 
weight  of  the  supplies  he  purchases;  he  KNOWS  to  a 
certainty  how  mucli  the  products  weigh  that  he  sells. 

Accurate  weights  are  a  big,  vital  feature  in  profit- 
able farminK.  Public  scales  are  e.^Lpensive,  unrelia- 
able  and  often  situated  at  a  distance,  but  every  far- 
mer can  be  sure  of  perfect  accuracy  if  he  owns  an 

OSGOOD 

PITLESS  SCALE 

These  scales  are  absolutely  reliable^' 
warranted  so;  every  farmer  can  now 
afiordone.    Prices  range  from  $45  to 
180.  Catalogue  illustrates  many 
styles  of  scales  and 
contains  valuable 
scale  in  ormation. 

Write  for  it. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO 
Box  165,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


AWAKE,  TILE  USERS 


Make  your  own  tile  of  cement  and  sand 
Much  better  and  stronger  than  clay.  The  U.  S- 
Governnient  endorses  them,  and  has  laid  miles 
of  the  product.  Our  E<;LIP8E  TILE 
MACHINES  will  save  you  over  200  per  cent, 
on  your  drainage.  Boys  do  the  work.  Investi- 
gate at  once.  This  ad.  uiay  not  appear  again. 
Ask  for  catalog  D,  free. 

ECLIPSE  MACHINE  MANUF'G  CO., 
«S"Dept.  E.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


130 


Lumber  is  high.  The 
1  ■will  soon  pay  for  it- 
!.  No  experience  needed. 
Belts,  Springs  or  compli- 
cated parts  to  gret  out  of 
order  or  cause  trouble. 
The  sawer  has  complete 
control  of  Variable  Fric- 
tion Feedwith  one  hand;  slight  motion  of  lever  changes 
speed.   Other  time  and  labor  saving  devices  enable 
this  mill  to  saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  help  than  any  other.   Free  Mill  Book  explains 
and  lists  our  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin- 
ery.   Write  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  SAW  I^ILL  MACHINERY  CO. 
Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  1576  Terminal  Bldg.,    New  York 
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The  New  Burch 


Easy 
on  Man 
and  Beast 


We  make  no  extravagant  claims  that  it's  "the  best" 
— everybody  says  that;  nor  do  we  claim  that  it's 
the  cheapest.  But  we  do  claim  that  the  NEW 
BURCH  is  an  honest,  well-made  reliable  plow.  It  is 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  stand  any  reasonable  test  and  give  best  results, 
as  it  has  been  doing  for  over  50  years. 

The  NEW  BURCH  plow  is  made  both  right  hand 
and  left  hand  and  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  easy 
to  pull  and  easy  to  handle.  Go  to  vour  dealer  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  NEW  BURCH. 

Our  new  catalog  mailed  free  on  request  and  any 
information  cheerfully  furnished.    Write  to-day. 

THE  BURCH  PLOW  WORKS  CO., 

 25  Thoman  Street,  Crestline,  Ohio.  


%   PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Stand  for  Pnrity  and  Quality.  The  result 
of  37  years'  experience  in  testing,  and 
proving  the  best.  Oar  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
HANUAL  for  1910  tells  all  about  them. 
Hailed  tr«e  to  seed  bnyen  who  write  for  it. 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY, 

2t7  Market  St..  PhUadcIpliia.  Pa. 


SEEDS  FREE  9 


LARGE 
PACKETS 

Biggest  seed  offer  ever  made.  Send  10c  for  packet  ol 
ourEarlibelt  Tomato  and  receive  four  10c  PACKETS 
FREE;  1  each  Cabbage.  Cucumber,  Melon  and  Pepper. 
Also  25c  cash  certificate  for  5  Packets,  your  selection  or 
apply  as  2Sc  cash  on  order.  Send  10  cents  today  and 
receive  all  above.  Our  big  100-page  catalog  free. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.  Box  342.  CLARINDA.  IOWA. 
m  IX^IC^  Highest  Quality.    Samples  &-ee.  Write 

«A|Y3IY3  for  prices.   Vick's  Gaxden  and  Floral 
Guide  describing  QuaUty  Farm  Seeds, 

fr— ■   JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  415  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


800  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruitm  etc-  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.    LEWIS  ROESt'H  A  SON.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


BEST 


SEED   POTATOES   catalogue  of  to 


varieties  free. 
.\.  G.  ALDRII>GE,  FUher's,  Ontario  County,  .\.Y. 


Gard 


ening — By  T.  Greiner 


Best  Fertilizer  for  Melons 

AN  Iowa  reader  has  a  piece  of  white 
and  yellow  sand  on  which  he  raises 
watermelons  and  sweet  potatoes. 
This  soil  would  raise  about  twenty-five 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  He  uses 
some  horse-manure,  and  thinks  of  ap- 
plying commercial  fertilizers.  "What 
kind  is  best  for  each  crop,"  he  asks, 
"and  is  there  any  danger  of  burning  the 
plants  ?" 

Horse-manure,  of  course,  is  good.  So 
are  hen  and  sheep  manure.  But  when 
we  don't  have  enough  we  must  supple- 
ment these  manures  with  concentrated 
ones.  The  best  and  cheapest  method  is 
to  apply  a  good  dressing  of  plain  super- 
phosphate and  muriate  of  potash,  or 
wood-ashes  and  superphosphate,  or,  in 
place  of  the  latter,  bone-meal  if  that  is 
more  easily  obtained.  For  nitrogen  plow 
under  some  leguminous  crop,  as  any  of 
the  clovers,  cow-peas,  etc.,  whichever 
best  suits  the  climate  or  location,  to 
serve  in  and  after  its  decay  as  food  for 
the  succeeding  crop.  This  is  an  eas)-  and 
cheap  wa}-  of  improving  and  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  a  sure  way 
of  raising  good,  paying  and  clean  crops, 
although  it  takes  an  extra  year's  time  to 
accomplish  it. 

If  that  is  too  slow,  you  have  to  use  the 
more  expensive  complete  fertilizers  of- 
fered at  thirty-five  dollars  a  ton  or  up- 
ward, which  have  a  guaranteed  analysis 
of  three  or  four  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight 
to  twelve  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
six  or  eight  per  cent  of  potash.  You  can 
easily  use  half  a  ton  of  such  fertilizer  to 
the  acre,  scattering  most  of  it  broadcast, 
and  putting  the  other  part  in  the  hills 


CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY"  HARROW 

WITH  JOINTED  POLE.    It  is  made  especially  for  every  day 

work.  It  will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will 
cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut 

15  acres  in  a  day.   It  is  drawn  by  two  med-            .  air* 

ium  horses.    It  will  move  15,000  tons  of    ft      H(|  Bio 

earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  tO     1  CHOI'S 

move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so 
great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the 


^      ^  earth  one  foot.   Runs  true  in  line 

^      ^  of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface 

tme.  All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  run  in  half  lap, 
The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses' 
Necks,  and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 
We  make  130  sizes  end  styles  of  IHsk  Harrows. 
Every  machine  fnlly  warranted. 
Send  for  FREE  Booklet  with  full  pirtienlars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 


at 

City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds-^It's 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  Kuaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL,.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  In  buyInK  your  seeds  in 
country  or  city.         FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  26  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


"Iry  it  out  in  the  Orchard  and  Re|»ort? 

This  has  been  a  standing  order  at  our  Nurseries  all  the  20- 
odd  years  we  have  been  in  business.  Our  fruit-test  orchard  was 
started  when  we  had  only  a  few  score  acres  of  nurseries.  Many 
of  the  trees  we  planted  are  still  in  bearing.  As  our  business  de- 
veloped, we  put  in  orchards  in  other  sections,  so  as  to  try  out 
new  fruits  under  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate  conditions. 

We  Sell  Only  Fruits  Tbat  Have  Made  Good 

We  wantjyoa  to  know  all  about  our  mammoth  Nurseries  and  what  they 
produce  in  Strawberries,  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears  and  other  Fniits,  Shade  Treesi 
Hedge  Plants,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Send  for  our  Catalogue— it  tells  the  story,  briefly,  yet 
fully,  with  true-to-life  pictures.   Write  today  to  our  clerk  No.  31. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


|0  A  Wonderful  AssortVnent/All  Tested 


The  greatest 
Collectioni 


sold 


to-day. 


BEET,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best. 
CABBAGE,  Winter  Header,  sure  header,  fine. 
CARROT,  Perfected  Half  Long,  best  table  sort. 
CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  large,  crisp,  good. 
CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort. 
LETTUCE,  Bell's  Prize  Head,  early,  tender. 
MUSE  MELOH,  Lnscions  Gem,  best  grown. 
WATERMELON,  Bell's  Early,  extra  fine. 


OHIOH,  Prizetater,  wt.  3  lbs.,  1000  bus.  per  acre. 
PARSNIP,  White  Sugar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 
RADISH,  White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
TOMATO,  Earliest  In  World,  large,  smooth,  fine. 
TURHIP,  Sweetest  German,  sweet,  large. 
Flower  Seeds,  500  .sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
Sweet  Peas,  M  oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mxd. 
Catalogue  and  Check  for  10  Cts.  free  with  order. 


This  10  cts.  returned  on  first  25c.  order.  J_       BELL  SEED  CO.,  DcpOSit,  N.  Y. 

M^^^— W^^^^^— ^^M^^ 

Over  half  a  century  of  fair  dealing  lias  grtven  our  products  that  prom* 
luence  which  merit  deser^'es.  Every  tiling  of  the  best  for 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Etc. 

by  mail,  poatpaid— safe  arrival  and  Batisfaction  guaranteed.  Hundreds  of 
carloads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORJiAMESTAL  TKEE8.  If  in  want  of  Fruit  or 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  send  for  Oatalogne  No.  1,  112  pages.  If 
Seeds.  Bulbs,  Eoses.  Palms,  Ferns,  Geraniums  and  Greenhouse  Flants  ic. 
eeneral,  Oatalogne  No.  2,  168  pages;  both  FKEE.  Immense  stook  of  superb 
and  cliolce  CANTiAS— the  qneen  of  bedding  plants.  P^OME8  and  other 
perennial  hardy  plants  in  large  supply.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the 
best  and  save  you  money.  56  years.  1300  acres,  44  greenhouses.  (6) 
THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  BoKl77,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

SHEERIN'S  TREES  MADE    DANSVILLE  FAMOUS 

Largest  Nursery  Center  in  the  World. 
Annual  output  more  than  6,000,000  Fruit  Be«rin^  Trees 
alone.     Buy  direct  at  wholesale  and  save  300  PER  CENT.  Secure  varieties  now  pay  in  spring. 
Catalog  Free  to  Everybody.         Sheerin'a  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

FOR  PROFIT.    My  Free  Booklet 

tells  all  about  the  150  acres  I  am  growing  for  tele- 

ghone  poles.  Beats  farming  two  to  one.  Write  today. 
[.  O.  BOGERS.   Box  188,    Hechanlesbnrc,  OUd 


CATALPA  TREES 


just  before  planting,  but  in  a  wide  circle 
and  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 

If  yon  use  fertilizers  with  cow-peas  or 
clovers,  the  application  ought  to  be  four 
hundred  pounds  of  superphosphate  (acid 
phosphate  or  dissolved  phosphate  rock) 
and  two  hundred  pounds  of. muriate  of 
potash  to  the  acre.  Even  then  you  may 
use  a  little  bone-meal  or  tobacco-dust,  or 
both,  in  the  hills  just  before  planting  the 
melons.  For  sweet  potatoes,  I  believe  in 
using  most  of  the  manures,  whether  do- 
mestic or  chemical,  in  the  hills. 

Tomato  Trouble 

A  Virginia  lady  writes  that  the  to- 
matoes in  her  vicinity  have  for  the  past 
three  seasons  been  blighted.  First  the 
lower  leaves  deca\',  and  at  ripening-time 
the  tomatoes  begin  to  rot.  The  spots  ap- 
pearing on  them  look  very  much  like 
sun-scald. 

A  general  infestation  of  any  disease  of 
cultivated  plants  is  alwaj-s  a  subject  for 
experiment  station  investigation.  Their 
help  should  be  solicited.  New  diseases 
are  apt  to  develop  in  any  section.  The 
trouble  in  this  case  may  be  a  combina- 
tion of  several  diseases,  some  or  all  of 
them  amenable  to  treatment.  The  sta- 
tion people  are  in  better  shape  to  offer 
advice  than  any  one  not  acquainted  with 
the  local  conditions.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  trouble  is  one  prevailing  in  many 
sections,  especially  South  and  West,  and 
can  only  be  prevented  by  raising  the 
seedlings  in  sterilized  soil.  If  you  can- 
not do  better,  expose  the  flats,  in  which 
you  expect  to  sow  3'our  tomato-seed,  to 
the  heat  of  an  ordinary  bake  oven  until 
the  soil  heats  thoroughly.  Afterward 
sow  seed  in  these  flats  and  water  them 
with  water  that  has  also  been  sterilized. 
I  have  never  had  much  success  in  treat- 
ing plants  for  sun-scald,  nor  for  the  black 
rot  or  blossom  rot  of  the  fruit,  b}-  spray- 
ing or  other  means. 

Changing  Seed-Potatoes 

Shall  we  send  to  some  far-off  section 
for  seed-potatoes  or  use  our  own?  It  is 
a  question  often  asked.  I  believe  if  a 
variety  runs  down  on  the  grower's  hands, 
it  is  largely  or  entirely  his  own  fault. 
Careful  selection  of  seed-potatoes  will 
prevent  degeneration.  B}-  getting  seed 
tubers  from  other  sections  we  run  some 
chances  of  introducing  new  diseases. 
Professor  Stewart  of  the  Geneva  station 
tells  us  that  there  was  absolutely  no  late 
potato  blight  in  the  state  of  New  York 
last  season,  and,  consequentlj',  the  po- 
tatoes grown  in  the  state  are  entirely  free 
from  infection.  The  only  chance  for  us 
to  get  blight  in  our  New  York  potato- 
fields  in  1910  is  by  sending  for  seed- 
potatoes  to  localities  where  the  crop  was 
blight-affected  last  season. 

Which  Tomato? 

For  a  really  good  early  tomato  I  know 
of  nothing  at  this  time  that  is  better  than 
the  Earliana  and  its  various  strains. 
Several  so-called  improved  strains  of  this 
are  being  sent  out  by  different  seedsmen, 
such  as  No.  10  and  Floracroft  Earliana. 
I  discarded  No.  10  several  years  ago,  as 
I  found  strains  or  crosses  of  my  own  de- 
rived from  Maule's  Earliest,  another 
Earliana  strain,  more  to  my  notion.  I  am 
getting  away  from  the  old  strain,  how- 
ever, and  now  and  then  secure  a  new 
stock  for  testing  with  mine.  In  tomatoes 
selection  seems  to  be  the  great  thing,  and 
every  gardener  can  do  much  in  that  line. 

I  found  the  "Coreless,"  one  of  Living- 
ston's introductions,  a  most  excellent,  and 
really  coreless,  fruit.  But  the  foliage  was 
dense  and  vigorous  to  the  point  of  being 
objectionable.  The  fruit  is  very  large, 
very  uniform  and  perfectly  regular.  We 
liked  it  first  rate  for  canning  and  home 
cooking. 

The  Seed-Books 

Sensationalism  seems  to  be  going  out 
of  fashion  with  the  respectable  seedsmen. 
The  general  tendency  is  to  cut  out  much 
of  the  overdrawn  catalog  pictures  and 
the  flashy  coloring.  Plain  covers  and 
moderation  in  expressions  and  descrip- 
tions are  coming  into  favor.  The  busi- 
ness man  who  claims  to  be  the  only  one 
who  offers  genuine  and  honest  goods,  the 
seedsman  who  says  that  his  seeds  are 
ever  so  much  better  than  everybody  else's 
and  that  the  gardener  can  raise  good 
crops  simply  by  planting  his  seeds  knows 
that  he  is  not  telling  the  truth.  Beware 
of  the  man  who  offers  you  the  tomato 
that  will  give  you  ripe  fruit  in  thirty 
days  from  planting  the  seed,  or  the 
melons  that  will  weigh  one  hundred 
pounds  apiece,  or  something  similar. 


Poultry-Manure 

A  Detroit,  Michigan,  reader  asks  some 
more  questions  about  poultry-manure. 
In  what  element  is  it  richest?  An  aver- 
age sample  of  the  droppings  of  high-fed 
hens  contains  about  thirty  or  thirty-two 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  thirty  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pounds  of  potash  in  each  ton.  This 
manure,  therefore,  is  especially  rich  in 
nitrogen.  But  much  of  it  is  either  diluted 
absorbents  or  weakened  by  leaching  and 
exposure,  and  may  not  contain  much 
more  than  half  those  amounts.  We 
usually  reinforce  our  poultry-droppings 
by  scattering  acid  phosphate  (a  plain 
superphosphate)  over  them  while  ac- 
cumulating under  the  roosts.  This  saves 
ammonia  and  enriches  the  manure  with 
phosphoric  acid.  In  applying  it  for  gar- 
den, crops,  especially  cauliflowers,  cab- 
bages and  such  vegetables  as  require 
plenty  of  potash,  I  also  apply  with  it  a 
quantity  of  potash  in  the  muriate  form. 
For  melons  and  the  like,  a  good  dose  of 
superphosphate  alone  will  be  sufficient, 

"What  will  be  the  consequence  of  put- 
ting too  much  in  the  soil?"  is  another  of 
his  questions.  We  can  put  so  much  of 
this  strong  manure  in  the  soil  that  it  will 
burn  up  the  roots  and  kill  the  plants. 
We  ought  to  first  compost  the  manure 
so  that  it  is  fine  and  not  in  great  soggy 
chunks,  and  then  get  it  well  mixed  with 
the  soil.  I  am  not  afraid  of  it,-and  apply 
it  broadcast  over  the  land  with  a  shovel, 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  hen-houses 
during  winter  and  spring,  and  even  in 
summer.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  till- 
age it  becomes  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  and  gives  good  results.|. 

Eradicating  Horse-Radish 

A  California  reader  tells  of  covering 
an  old  horse-radish  patch  about  six 
inches  deep  with  well-rotted  manure  and 
leaving  it  on  one  season,  thus  effectively 
choking  out  the  roots.  He  also  killed  a 
patch  of  Johnson  grass  by  the  same 
means  after  vainlj'  trying  plowing,  spad- 
ing and  picking  out  the  roots.  There  are 
many  weeds  easily  disposed  of  thus,  but 
it  takes  a  lot  of  manure  or  other  litter. 
I  have  often  killed  weeds  out,  root  and 
branch,  by  heavy  mulching  between  the 
rows  with  old  corn-stalks,  half-rotted 
straw,  old  weed-stalks  and  rubbish  of  all 
sorts.  With  horse-radish  we  have  the 
advantage  that  when  once  killed  out,  it 
will  stay  killed,  as  it  does  not  grow  from 
seed  like  thistles  and  most  other  weeds. 

Removing  Strawberry  Runners 

A  reader  on  Long  Island,  New  York, 
asks  me  to  name  the  best  tool  and 
method  to  remove  superfluous  runners  in 
a  strawberry-patch.  The  best  method  is 
not  to  have  any  surplus  runners.  I  usual- 
ly plant  varieties  which  are  great  runner 
producers  much  further  apart  than  sorts 
that  do  not  have  this  tendency.  Often  I 
set  mj'  plants  in  new  beds,  if  set  in  earh- 
spring,  fully  three  feet  apart,  and  with 
varieties  like  Michel's  Early,  which  grows 
runners  immoderately,  even  four  or  five 
feet  in  the  row.  If  we  set  plants  a  little 
late,  we  will  have  none  too  many  run- 
ners for  a  good  matted  row.  Where  we 
do  have  an  excessive  growth  of  runners 
we  can  do  much  with  an  ordinary  wheel 
hoe,  or  even  rig  up  some  device — say  a 
revolving  disk  at  the  side  of  a  wheel 
hoe — which  will  cut  the  runners  and 
narrow  the  matted  row  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable width. 

Don't  Get  Discouraged 

Perhaps  your  cabbages  and  turnips, 
like  mine,  were  nearly  ruined  b}'  plant- 
lice  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  last 
fall.  Perhaps  your  celery  or  your  to- 
matoes were  struck  with  blight  or  rot, 
or  you  had  other  insect  enemies  or  dis- 
eases that  made  life  a  burden  to  you  last 
summer.  All  that  is  no  reason  for  you 
to  give  up.  Many  of  these  troubles  are 
periodical.  They  may  come  one  year, 
and  nothing  be  seen  of  them  in  a  number 
of  years  afterward.  Aphids  were  very 
bad  on  apples  in  1909.  But  we  only  have 
one  season  in  five  or  six,  or  more,  when 
they  are  troublesome.  Last  j^ear  brought 
few  codling-moths  and  almost  no  celery 
blight.  Flea  beetles  in  some  years  came  in 
swarms,  puncturing  our  potato  and  pep- 
per and  egg-plant  and  tomato  foliage. 
Last  season  we  had  but  few,  and  these 
mostl}'  on  the  Wonderberry.  So  we  keep 
on  planting  and  raising  crops.  We  try 
to  raise  healthy  plants  under  glass  and 
give  them  a  good  start.  Then  they  usual- 
ly will  get  along  very  well  and  give  us 
good  crops.  We  do  our  share  and  trust 
in  Providence. 
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Potato  Profits! 


For  every  "Prosperity"  Potato  planted  you  get 
20  large,  solid,  smooth  fellows   in   return.  Medium 
early  potato;  flesh  is  mealy,  and  white  as  snow.  Eyes 
are  even  with  surface.    Thrives  in  most  any  climate 
or  soil.     Withstands   blight,  bugs   and   drouth  bett-er 
than  any  potato  we  have  known  in  our  91  years'  seed 
experience.    If  a  man  can't  make  big  profits  growing 
"Prosperity"  Potatoes,  he  ought  to  quit  the  agricultural 
business  quick. 

The  BOLGIANO  1910  Seed  Catalogue  fully  describes 
and  pictures  the  "Prosperity"  Potato,  and  a  multitude  of 
choice  varieties  of  garden  and  farm  seed.     Send  for  this 
book.  It's  FREE.  Be  sure  to  read — on  pages  3  and  4 —  about 
the  great  IXL  Tomato,  the  Triumph  of  the  Century.  Our 
Seed  Book  offers  you  at  very  reasonable  prices  any  kind 
of  seed  you  may  want — except  commonplace  or  poor 
ceed.    We  don't  sell  those  kinds.    Your  name  on 
postal  brings  Seed  Book.    Write  NOW. 

J.  Bolgiano  8t  Son,  131  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 
SPRAY, 
DIG  and 
SORT 

There's  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

432  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  sell  fine,  large  perfect  apples — 
and  how  hard  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  other  kind  at  any  price. 
Prpper  spraying  makes  the  dilTerence  between  one  and  the 
other.    There's  money  in  sprayed  fruit— as  owners  of 

,   ^    DEMING  SPRAY  PUMPS 

will  gladly  testify.  S.  H.  Caven,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  says: 
"My  orchard  is  a  splendid  advertisement  for  your  Pumps. 
Most  of  my  apples  are  sound."  Write  for  Cataloerue.  We 
make  Pumps  for  all  uses.    At  leading^  hardware  dealers. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  732  Depot  St.,  Salem,  0. 


VICK 

Quality 
Seed 


Prizewinners  for  1910 

for  the  best  specimens 
of  vegetables  and  $200  for  the 
best  specimens  of  Asters  grown 
from  Vick  Quality  Seeds,  shown 
at  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 
next  September.    No  admission  fee; 
open  to  all.    Write  for  full  particulars, 
VIck's  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1910— 
61st  edition— bigger,  better,  and  more  helpful 
than  ever.  Fres.  Writa  lor  your  copy  io>day. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  415  M<iN  Stieet,  Rocvesteii,  N.  Y. 


free 
Catalog 


To  gain  new  customers  will  pend 

10  Pkts.  Vwtable Seeds  OK 
1 0  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds  for  ooly  £  J  C 
CATALOG  FREE 

Gardeners,  ask  forwhoIesaleUst, 

ALNEER  BROS., 

i.  79,  A  BLE..  BOCKFOBD,  ILL 


No  Time  to  Lose — Select  Your  Garden  and  Field  0 
Seeds  Now.    Don't  experiment;  our  seeds  are  highest 

jjrade,  tested,  reliable.     Alfalfa  seed —vigorous,  98-99%  _ 

pure.  Kherson  Oats — 2  to  3  weeks  earlier  than  all  others.  © 
Lowest  prices  on  all  Garden  Seeds,  Corn,  New  Shallu, 

Brome  Grass,  Clover,  Com  Saver  Beet,   Radish,   etc.  _ 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FINE,  FREE  1910  CATALOGUE.  Q 
Crlswold  Seed  Co.,  211  S.IQth  St., Lincoln,  Neb. 

ooooooeO 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 


■ 


'  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Packages  and  Growers'  Sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.   Write  for  free 
money-saving  catalogne  and  price  list.       'v^^^  4  d 
Largest  Fnctory  of  its  Hind  in  the  Country. il((P"l/f 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Box  109.  New  Albany,  Ind. 

THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 

Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
antees patisfiictiou  and  saves  you 
money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat- 
alog tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Pota- 
toes, Bulbs,  Trees.  Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Con- 
tains lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It's  free. 
FORD  SE£I»  CO.  Dept.  SO  Ravenna,  Ohio 


SEEDS 


OATS 


SENSATION— 123  bus.  per  acre.  Nothing  like  it. 
Also  SEED  CORN.  Samples  and  catalogue  free. 
TIIEO.  BUKT  Jfe  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL!  NOVEU  VALUABLE! 

Tlie  Newest  Lilacs 

I>oal>le  and  Single 
Extraordinary  OlTerinfip 

The  improvement  in  the  Lilac,  espe- 
cially in  t!ie  double  sorts,  is  murvel- 
;  0U3  and  all  lovers  of  this  flower  'will  be 
delighted  with  these  noveltiea.  In  size, 
form  and  color  they  far  eurpass  the  old 
favorites  and  we  coufideutly  recom- 
mend them  to  our  patrons.  Nothing 
introdui^ed  recently  is  likely  to  prove 
80  popular  as  the  new  Lilacs. 

A  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  on 
Lilacs  will  be  mailed  on  request,  also 
our  illustrated  General  Catalogue, 
which    contains    accurate  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
best  FRUIT  AXD  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TRKES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES 
AND  HARDY  PLANTS. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTIR,  NY. 


Fruit  -  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


American  Beauty  Roses 

^  In  Your  Own  Yard  or  Garden 


The  Frost  Problem 

INJURIOUS  frosts  occur  most  often  in 
places  where  the  air  is  still,  especially 
in  low  spots  into  which  cold  air 
drains  from  the  surrounding  elevations 
just  as  water  would.  This  can  be  seen 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  first  severe 
autumn  frosts.  In  such  hollows,  often 
called  warm  sheltered  nooks,  winder  kill- 
ing is  the  most  serious.  A  wind-break 
may  also  make  a  frost  pocket  on  the  side 
hill  by  interfering  with  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  air. 

The  locations  where  injurious  frosts 
are  least  likely  are  elevations  tipping  to 
the  north  or  east  where  growth  is  rather 
backward  in  spring,  or  places  near  lakes 
or  streams  which  tend  to  keep  tempera- 
ture even. 

Protection  from  spring  and  autumn 
frosts  may  be  given  in  various  ways : 

(a)  By  covering  up  the  whole  plant 
and  thus  retarding  its  period  of  bloom 
until  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Straw- 
berries and  other  small  fruit  may  be  cov- 
ered with  earth  or  mulch,  peach-trees 
with  corn-stalks  or  hay. 

(b)  By  smudges  which  make  a  cloud 
of  smoke  over  the  land  and  thus  prevent 
evaporation.  This  is  effective  when  there 
is  enough  wind  to  spread  the  smoke.  The 
material  used  is  wet  straw,  tar,  resin,  etc., 
or  a  combination  of  such  material,  which 
may  be  burned  in  several  places  or  car- 
ried about  the  orchard  on  a  stone  boat. 

(c)  By  heating  the  air  directly  by 
means  of  fires,  as  is  done  in  parts  of 
Florida  where  wood  is  piled  ready  to 
be  fired  wherever  frost  threatens. 

(d)  By  cultivating  the  land;  moist  soil 
is  exposed,  which  furnishes  considerable 
protection  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  from  the  freshly-exposed  soil. 

(e)  By  spraying  the  plants;  the  air  is 
brought  near  to  dew  point  and  also 
warmed.  In  order  to  make  this  effective 
the  spraying  must  be  repeated  during  the 
night  when  frost  is  expected. 

(f)  By  irrigating  the  land;  the  air  is 
brought  near  to  dew  point  and  it  is  also 
warmed.  This  is  frequently  resorted  to 
in  the  case  of  cranberries. 

(g)  By  covering  with  tents,  as  prac- 
tised in  Florida  and  other  places,  and 
even  by  using  stoves  in  tents. 

(h)  Covering  the  flowers  with  straw 
mulch  at  night  is  practicable  in  the  case 
of  strawberries.  Where  the  mulch  is 
kept  between  the  rows  to  protect  the 
fruit  from  dirt,  it  may  be  thrown  over 
the  plants  when  frost  threatens.  If  the 
weather  continues  cold,  it  may  remain 
for  a  few  days  without  injury;  otherwise 
it  should  be  promptly  removed. 

Protection  by  Whitening 

The  fruit  buds  of  cherries  and  peaches, 
in  the  North,  are  liable  to  start  a  little 
in  warm  winter  days  and  then  be  killed 
by  a  low  temperature,  although  the  leaf 
buds  may  not  be  injured  at  all.  Among 
the  most  successful  remedies  is  to  bend 
the  trees  to  the  ground  in  autumn  and 
cover  them  with  corn-stalks.  The  tops 
are  sometimes  tied  together  and  covered 
with  corn-stalks  or  matting  in  winter. 
Experiments  in  covering  the  trees  with 
various  paint  compounds  to  give  an  extra 
covering  to  the  buds  have  had  poor  re- 
sults. An  ingenious  way  of  protecting 
peach-buds  \\a.s  been  tried  by  Professor 
Whitten,  of  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station,  who  worked  on  the  well-known 
principle  that  dark  colors  absorb  more 
heat  than  lighter  ones.  He  found  that 
light  colored  peach-twigs  were  slower 
about  starting  into  growth,  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  spraying  peach-trees  with 
lime  wash  to  prevent  their  starting  on 
mild  days  in  winter.  He  claims  to  have 
been  very  successful  in  this  practice. 

Yellow  Blackcap 

L.  Miller,  Liberty,  Kansas — The  yellow 
berries  resembling  blackcap  raspberries 
which  you  find  in  your  grove  are  cer- 
tainly interesting.  They  are  probably 
black-cap,  but  the  specimens  are  too 
small  to  judge  satisfactorily.  I  wish  you 
would  send  me  a  cane  about  two  feet 
long.  It  may  be  folded  up  or  even  broken 
so  as  to  go  in  the  mail  "conveniently,  but 
send  with  it  all  the  buds  and  thorns  on  it.. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that 
all  blackberries  are  not  black.  We  have 
a  number  that  are  reddish,  even  when 
ripe,  and  others  that  are  nearly  white, 
and  of  the  blackcap  raspberries  yellow 
varieties  are  not  uncommon.  In  raising 
seedlings  of  blackcaps  we  frequently  find 
quite  a  percentage  o.f  them  bearing  yel- 
low berries.  Occasionally  we  meet  berries 
that  are  purplish  in  color,  generally 
crosses  between  the  blackcap  and  the  red 
raspberry. 


Norway  Pine 

The  Norway  pine  is  a  native  of  north- 
eastern Minnesota,  northern  and  eastern 
Wisconsin,  and  is  often  found  on  rather 
light  soil  and  in  dry  situations.  It  is  not 
as  hardy  as  the  Scotch  pine,  but  it  is 
standing  well  in  western  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas.  In  some  portions  of  the 
Dakotas,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
it  wind  protection  in  winter,  as  there 
are  but  few  evergreens  that  will  with- 
stand the  dry  spring  winds  of  that  region. 
Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  this  tree 
is  not  more  generally  used  there  is  that 
seed  of  it  is  very  hard  to  obtain.  It 
produces  reasonable  quantities  of  seed, 
having  good  germinative  value.  The  seed, 
however,  ripens  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  and  the  squirrels,  being  very 
fond  of  it,  open  the  cones  and  destroy 
large  quantities.  The  cones  which  open 
on  the  tree  soon  shake  out  their  seeds, 
and,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  tree, 
the  cones  are  difficult  to  gather  before 
they  have  opened. 

Grape  -  Vines  on  Arbors 

J.  H.  O.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut — As 
a  general  rule,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut 
off  about  five  sixths  of  all  the  new  growth 
on  grape-vines  growing  on  arbors,  but  to 
save  enough  so  as  to  pretty  well  cover 
the  trellis.  The  beginner  in  pruning  is 
liable  to  save  too  much,  and  in  such  cases 
the  vines  become  loaded  up  with  old 
wood,  and  the  growth  made  is  small  and 
often  weak.  If  this  is  the  case  of  your 
vines,  I  would  suggest  that  you  cut  them 
back  to  five  or  six  canes  to  each  vine 
long  enough  to  run  up  over  the  arbor. 
This  will  make  a  big  growth  of  vines  and' 
completely  shut  out  the  sun  except  for  a 
short  time  in  early  summer,  although 
when  the  pruning  is  done  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  it 
would  cover  the  trellis  again. 


You  can  grow  these  most  macnificeot 
and  beautiful  of  all  ro.ses  as  well  a.B 
other  roses.    Heller's  Roses 
ire  f  amous  al  I  over  America. 

^  rite  to-dar  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  new  book, 

"Roses  of  the  Garden" 

Illustrating  and  describ- 
ing  all  the  leading  va- 
rieties,  giving  complete 
cultural  directions,  and 
showin?    you   how  to 
avoid  failure.    Also  de- 
Bcribrs  our  wonderful  new 
rose,  Jeannette  Heller,  the 
ideal  garden  rose,  a  li  gh  t  blush 
piuk  and  beautifully  shaded.  We 
pay  expressage  on  all  orders. 
HELLER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

American  Beauty  Specialists 

Box  23,  New  Castle,  Indiana. 


DKJ*    To  grow  the  fln- 
est  flowers  and  | 
BM'   most  luscious 
VPiretaWes,  plant  the  best 
seeds.   Ferry's  Seeds  are  best 
because  they  never  fall  1  n  yield 
or  quality.   Tlie  best  garden- 
ers and  farmers  everywhere 
know  Ferry's  seeds  to  be  the 
highest  standard  of  qup''*-" 
yet  attained.      For  sa 
everywhere. 

FERRY'S  1910  Seed  Annn-l 
Free  on  request 
D.  M.  FERRY  8  CO.. 


DnROIT,  MICH. 


Improved  Yellow 
Globe  Onion  Seed 

,  Best  rust-resisting  onion  seed  ever  | 
put  on  the  market.  Thoroughly  tes- 
ted by  the  largest  onion  growers.  A 
tremendous  cropper.  No  onion  equals 
It  for  storage.  Our  customers  in  1909 
harvested  over  800  bushels  per  acre. 
$1.75  per  pound,  prepaid. 

GREGORY'S  NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE 

is  the  bandsoraest  catalogue  ever  issued. 
It  contiiins  choice  collections  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  and  is  full  of  practical 
information  for  farmer  and  gardener. 
TTrite  for  a  copy — ifa  free. 

J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son.  Marblehead,  Mut. 

SECnO  Platte  Valley  Peerless  Seeds  protect 
planters.  Don't  buy  doubtful  seeds 
■■""^^  when  you  can  gret  reliable  seeds  for  the 
^^^^^^5  same  price.  Special  Offer:  4=  pkts  Koyal 
Aster,  Mammoth  Verbena,  Giant  Pinks, 
Wonder  Orchid  Flower;  also  lO  varieties  Annual  Flow- 
ers and  10  sorts  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  all  for  10c  PLANTS 
6  Roses  25c ;  5  Geraniums  25c :  5  Beg-onias  S5c ;  4  Pelargon- 
iums 25c;  8  Peonies  26c.  FREE  Catalog  and  pkt.  Giant 
Pansy.  A.  C.  AM»EU80.\,  Mnge  Street,  Columbus.  Neb. 


12  Hardy  Blizzard  BeSt 

Strawberry  Plants 


Everybody  likes  strawberries  and  to  prove  that  our  "BLIZZARD  BELT' 
plants  are  ttie  strongest  rooted  and  heaviest  fruiters,  we  ofl'er  to  send 
ONE  DOZEN  selected  plants  to  you  FKEE  OF  CHARGE.  We  picked 
35  quarts  of  fine  fruit  from  a  te.st  bed  of  but  a  dozen  strawberry  plants 
set  the  year  before.  You  can  do  as  well.   If  you  care  to  Sfnd  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  we  will  add  6  BABY  EVERGREENS  2  years 
old  and  send  all  to  you  at  proper  planting  time.   Write  to-day  and 
we  will  enter  your  name  for  the  plants  and  send  you  our  CATA- 
LOGUE and  BARGAIN  SHEETS  of  HARDY  "BLIZZARD  BELT" 
fruits  by  next  mail.  -  Address 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  233    Ot&^e,  Iowa. 


^TamFF^S  Green's  North  Grown  Apple, 
■  "  "  H-r  Om        Pear,  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  Etc. 

Largest  Supply  of  Apple,  Vartleit  Pear  Trees,  Ketet, 
Z.tc.,  direct  from  producer. 

Green's  Bargain —  10  Big  Grape  Vines  for  98c, 
as  follows:  1  Brighton,  3  Concord,  1  Moore's 
Early,  2  Regal  Red,  3  Niagara  White. 
Green's  25c  Grape  Offer — One  N  iagara  White, 
one    Worden    Black,  one    Brighton  Red. 
Three  grape  vines  by  mail  for  25c 

Send  to-day  for  NEW  FRUIT  CATALOGUE,  and  a  copy 
of  BIG  FRUIT  IJiSTRUCTOH,  all  a  eift  to  you.      EstabUshed  30  years. 
Capital,  $100,000.00. 

Send  10  cents  for  Green's  Book  on  Fruit  Growing— worth  $1. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  Bos  1 9,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$1.80  Worth  to 

Test  for 
Only  10  Cents 


1 8  Packets  Superb 
Sorts  Really 
FREE  for  Trial 


Our  Superior  Home  Grown  Seeds  are  fresh,  reliable  and  guaranteed  to  grow.  Free  Trial  of  them  this  sea- 
son. We  will  mail  the  following  18  sorts,  18  liberal  size  packets  (better  than  others  use  in  collections)  for  10 
cts.  and  enclose  catalogue  and  check  for  10  cts. worth  more  free  from  catalogue.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
BEET,  Crosby's  Egyptian,  best  early  sort. 
CASBACE,  Lightning  Express,  sure  header. 
CARROT,  Perfect,  Half-Long,  best  table  sort. 
CELERY,  Golden,  Self-Blanching,  crisp,  best. 
CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort. 
LETTUCE.  May  King,  tender,  delicious. 
MUSKMELON,  Rocky  Ford,  the  standard. 
WATERMELON,  Deposit  Early,  earliest,  sweetest. 
ONION,  Prixetaker,  weight  3  lbs.,  1000  bus.  per  acr«. 
We  are  extensive  and  reliable  growers. 
Tell  all  your  friends  to  send. 


PARSNIP,  Improved  Guernsey   sweet,  best. 
RADISH,  Whtte  Icicle,  early,  long,  tender. 
TOMATO,  Earliana,  best  extra  early,  smooth. 
TURNIP,  Sweet  German,  large,  sweet,  fine. 
ASTER,  Deposit  Show,  fine,  showy. 
OIANTHUS  PINKS,  Prize  Mixed,  100  sorts. 
PANSY,  Berlin  Giants,  mammotli,  rich  colors. 
SWEET  PEAS,  C=3lufornEa  Giants,  mixed. 
ANNUALS.  Summer  Garden,  500  fine  flowers. 

DEPOSIT  SEEB  COn  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


The  implement  for  Beet-growers 

Every  beet-grower  ought  to  have  a  Planet  Jr  Pivot- 
wheel  two-row  Horse-Hoe  and  Beet  Cultivator  to  lighten 
^abor,  get  better  crops,  and  make  more  money. 

It  works  two  rows  at  once — 16.  i8  or  20  inches  apart,  and  goes  close  to 
plants,  leaving-  the  ground  smooth  and  Jevel.     Extensions  can  also  be 
,ed  to  work  22,  24,  26,  28  inches  apart. 

Cultivating  parts  are  of  high-carbon  steel,  and  the  whole  implement 
■s  strong  and  well-built.     Made  by  an  actual  farmer  and  experienced 
manufacturer    expressly    to  cut  down  work  and  save  time  and 
money.     And  the  Planet  Jr  does  it  every  time.    A  full  guarantee 
covers  every  implement. 

Write  for  illustrated  1910  Catalogue  of  Planet  Jr  Beet  and  Orchard  Cultivators, 
One  and  two-horse  riding  cultivators.  Harrows,  Seeders,  "Wheel-Hoes — 53  differ- 
ent toola  for  farm  and  garden  use.    Free  and  postpaid. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107F    Philadelphia  Pa 
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WESTERN  CANADA 

What  Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  Says  About  It: 

GoTercor  Deneen,  of  IlliDois.  owns  a  BectioD 
land  in  Saskatchewan.  CauacU.  He 
has  said  in  an  interview: 

"As  an  American  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  remarkable  progress  of 
■Western  Canada,  Oar  people  are 
flocking  across  the  bonndary  in 
thousands,  and  I  have  not  yet  met 
one  who  admitted  he  bad  made  a 
mistake.  They  are  all  doin^  well. 
There  is  scarcely  a  community  in 
the  Middle  or  Western  States  that 
has  not  a  representative  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.'* 

125Million3ushelsofWheatin1909 

Western  Canada  field  crops  for  1909  will 
easily  brin?  $170,000,000.00  in  cash. 

Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres, 
and  pre-emption  of  160  acres  at 

$3.00  an  acre.  Railway  and  Land  Com- 
panies have  land  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Many  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
land  out  of  the  proceeds  of  one  crop. 
Splendid  climate,  grood  schools, 
excellent  railway  accommodation, 
low  f  reigrht  rates,  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtainable. 

For  pamphlet  "Last  Best  West."  particulara 
U  to  suitable  location  and  low  settlers'  rat*, 
apply  to  Sup't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can., 
or  to  the  Canadian  Oovertuueut  A£:eat.  (&) 

H.  M.  Williams.  413  Gardner  Bldg..  To. 
ledo,  O.;  J.  0.  Duncan,  Room  30,  Syra- 
cuse Savings  Bank  Bldg..  Syracuse, N.Y. 


'The  Name  Tells  a  True  Story" 

Superior  Grain  Drills  are  used  with 
success,  satisfaction  and  profit  by  the 
most  successful  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  grain  is  grown.  It 
matters  not  where  you  live,  what  your 
seeding  conditions  are,  what  seeds  you 
wish  to  plant,  or  if  you  use  fertilizers, 
how  obstinate  they  are  to  handle,  you 
can  get  a  Superior  Drill  that  will  do 
your  work  in  the  best  possible  manner 
with  the  least  labor  for  man  and  team. 
Superior  Drills  must  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them,  for  they  are  sold  with 
a  plain,  honest  guarantee  that  means 
much  to  the  purchaser.  Write  today 
for  a  Superior  catalogue  to  The  Ameri- 
can Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Then  go  to  your  re- 
tail implement  dealer  and  insist  on  see- 
ing the  Superior  Drill.  Take  no  sub- 
stitute. 


JIQ=SAW  PUZZLES 

Woold  you  tike  to  get  one  of  the  new  Jig-Saw  Puzzles 
tiut  have  made  snch  a  tremeailoiu  hit  in  society. 

These  Jig-Saw  Puzzles  are  extremely 
popular.  Parties  are  given  where  ever>' 
one  plays  with  Jig-Saw  Puzzles,  trying 
to  put  them  together.  They  have  made 
a  big  hit  entertaining  folks  and  make 
lots  of  fun. 

OUR  OFfRER 

We  will  send  you  a  fine  Jig-Saw  Puzzle, 
postage  prepaid,  if  you  will  send  us  lo 
cents  in  coin  or  stamps  for  a  three  month's 
trial  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. The  trial  subscription  must  be 
for  some  one  who  does  not  now  take 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


St.  Regis  Everbearing 

the  marvelous  early-till-late  raspberry 

is  the  only  everbearing  variety  that  is  hardy,  vig- 
orous and  prolific  under 
American  conditions.  Ear- 
liest red  variety — continues  to 
give  great  crops  of  large  crim- 
son berries  until  late  in  .'Vu- 
tumn.  Succeeds  on  all  soils.  Get 
our  new  catalog— which  contains 
full  cultural  instructions  for  all 
small  fruit-s,  tells  how  to  choose 
the  sort  of  "plants  that  pro- 
duce profits." 

jOVETT  NURSERIES. 

Box  136,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Stump  Puller 


Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man  can  lift 
20  tons.  3styles.  lOsizes.  $25  andup.  Screw,  Cable  or  Hand  Power. 
We  make  clieai>est  TILE  DITCHER  and  the  best 
Pnrn    lloruaetoi*  ^^^'^  horse  cuts  2  rows. 

bUIII  lialVCdlCl  One  man.  No  twine.  On  trial, 
igenta  wanted.  Our  new  iH-page  Catalog  FREE.  Write  Today. 
H.  F.  BENNETT  A  COMPANY.  WESTERVItLE,  OHIO. 


12  FRUIT  TREES 

Value  S1.90  for  98c 

1  Eoosevelt,  2  Lombard,  1  Brad- 
shaw  Plum;  1  Montmorency,  1 
Windsor  Cherry;  1  Niagara,  1 
Elberta  Peach;  1  Baldwin.  1 
Dutchess  Apple,  1  Orange  Quince  and  1  Bartlett 
Pear.  All  trees  first  class,  i  feet  high  for  98  cts. 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  forwholesale  prices 
freight  paid.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
HAIOSET  BROS.  &  WELLS,  Box  24    DA5STILLE,  S.  Y. 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cent 
pure.  Should  produce  hay 
at  $40.00  per  acre  annually.  Write  for  Free  Sam- 
ple and  instructions  on  growing. 


ALFALFA 

at  $40.00  per  acre  annus 

pie  and  instructions         5,..^  ^.   ^  ^  —  «^ 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  Grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  invits  you  to 
get  Government  Tests  on  onr  samples.    Send  for  Cat.  No.  49. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  249,  Mechanicsbnrg,  Ohio 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BASIL  PERKT, 


of  the  Best  Varieties.  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  Free. 
Cool  Spring,  Delaware 


How  About  Your  Garden-Seed? 

Home-Growing   or   Purchase  —  and  What   Determines   the  Choice 


Most  farmers,  for  convenience,  are  likely 
to  buy  garden-seed.  Some  may  be  able 
to  develop  better  seed  than  they  can  buy. 
This  discussion  may  help  in  deciding  which 
system  best  fits  your  time,  talent,  and  cir- 
cumstances.— ElDlTOR. 

When  You  Buy 

HE  farmer  with  a  small  family  gar- 
den makes  it  a  practice,  as  a  rule, 
to  purchase  the  seed  each  season. 
The  old-fashioned  method  in  vogue  with 
our  mothers  of  gathering  a  supply  of 
seeds  from  each  variety  of  vegetable 
every  year  has  about  entirely  given  way 
to  the  more  convenient  one  of  yearly 
purchase.  It  is  not  only  more  conven- 
ient, but  it  is  more  satisfactory,  as  few 
have  the  special  knowledge  and  skill  to 
keep  the  varieties  pure  and  up  to  standard. 

Care  must,  of  course,  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  seeds.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  fake  in  the  seed  business;  in  this 
it  is  not  unlike  any  other  line  of  trade. 
Much  old  and  cheap  seed  is  foisted  upon 
the  public  annually,  and  whoever  buys 
with  his  eyes  shut  is  likely  to  get  the 
bad  end  of  the  bargain.  One  can  scarce- 
ly hope  to  go  into  the  ordinary  grocery- 
store  and,  from  seeds  in  bulk,  secure  a 
quality  for  planting  that  will  prove  satis- 
factory, either  in  germinating  vitality  or 
the  character  of  the  vegetables  produced. 
It  is  best  to  depend  upon  the  standard 
catalogue  houses  who  sell  directly  to 
customers.  Many  of  these  concerns  are 
of  long  standing  in  the  business,  and 
have  built  up  their  trade  by  a  course  of 
honest  dealing  which  has  won  and  held 
for  them  the  confidence  of  their  patrons. 
The  writer  has  dealt  with  about  a  dozen 
of  these  concerns  regularly  each  year 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  he  has  never  had  reason  for 
complaint. 

With  some  seeds  of  ordinary  garden 
vegetables  experience  shows  that  the 
matter  of  acclimatization  is  of  importance, 
while  with  others  it  makes  little  or  no 
difference.  Generally  speaking,  the  small- 
er and  quicker-growing  vegetables  are 
little  affected  by  transportation  from  one 
climate  to  another,  while  the  larger 
sorts,  which  have  a  longer  period  of 
growth,  require  several  seasons  to  be- 
come acclimated.  As  a  rule  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  buy  seeds  ^own  in  your 
own  latitude.  The  general  experience 
has  been  that  Northern  seeds  will  do 
better  in  the  South  than  Southern  seeds 
in  the  North.  But  the  matter  of  altitude, 
soil  conditions,  rain-fall,  etc.,  modify 
these  general  rules  in  various  degrees. 

As  to  such  vegetables  as  radishes,  let- 
tuce, spinach,  etc.,  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference where  the  seed  has  been  grown, 
provided  it  is  fresh,  of  strong  vitalitj' 
and  the  strain  is  pure. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fraud  in  onion- 
seed.  Old  seed  is  worthless.  Some 
fresh  seed  is  deficient  in  germinating 
quality.  The  seed  should  be  thoroughly 
tested  before  time  for  planting,  to  de- 
termine its  vitality.  Only  in  this  way 
may  loss  from  poor  seed  be  avoided  and 
the  certainty  of  a  good  stand  insured. 
A  friend  of  the  writer  once  planted  four 
acres  in  onions.  The  seed  proved  to  be 
poor,  scarcely  a  plant  came  up,  and  his 
labor  was  lost.  He  had  no  recourse  for 
damages,  as  it  is  the  practice  of  the  seed- 
dealer  not  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  the 
seed.  Northern-grown  onion-seed  will 
give  the  best  results,  other  things  being 
equal,  and  should  always  be  procured  if 
possible. 

In  buying  cabbage-seed  it  is  a  safe  rule 
to  procure  them  from  a  seed-grower 
near  at  hand — at  least  in  your  own  lati- 
tude. The  matter  of  acclimatizing  is  not 
so  important  with  this  vegetable  as  with 
some  others,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
has  its  effect. 


Tomatoes  need  to  be  acclimatized. 
The  best  results  can  only  be  obtained 
from  seed  that  has  become  well  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  the  locality.  If 
your  favorite  variety  cannot  be  obtained 
from  a  seedsman  in  your  region,  it  is 
better  to  select  your  own  seed,  provided 
you  have  the  means  of  keeping  the  strain 
pure. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  peas  and 
beans.  I  have  a  favorite  strain  of  pole 
beans,  the  seed  of  which  I  select  care- 
fully from  year  to  year,  and  the  quality 
has  been  gradually  improving  since  I 
procured  the  first  supply  from  an  East- 
ern grower  several  years  ago.  That 
peas  obtained  from  a  grower  near  me  do 
better,  being  more  prolific  and  of  finer 
flavor  than  those  grown  a  long  distance 
away,  has  been  proved  many  times  by 
actual  experience. 

Sweet  corn  is  sensitive  to  climatic 
changes.  The  principle  of  acclimatizing 
field-corn  has  become  very  well  known, 
and  in  general  the  same  applies  to  sweet 
corn.  It  requires  some  years  of  succes- 
sive crops  for  a  given  variety  to  become 
well  adapted  to  a  particular  locality;  so 
it  is  not  best  to  send  too  far  away  for 
seed.  Follow  the  same  general  method 
you  apph"  in  the  selection  of  your  field- 
corn  or  buy  from  a  grower  in  your  own 
state. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  pota- 
toes are  obtained  from  Northern-grown 
seed.  Potatoes  grown  from  season  to 
season  in  the  same  locality  by  ordinary 
methods  of  cultivation  have  a  tendency 
to  run  down  in  yield  and  quality.  The 
scientific  culturists  are  in  a  measure  over- 
coming this  tendency  by  various  means, 
but  the  ordinary  potato  farmer  is  not  equal 
to  this  difficulty  as  yet. 

The  family  garden,  when  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  it,  is  no  insignificant  adjunct 
to  the  farm.  It  furnishes  a  whole- 
some variety  to  the  table,  and  is  thus  an 
ally  to  good  health  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Very  few  people  will  sympathize  with 
the  remarks  of  a  wealthy  farmer  at  one 
of  the  institutes  up  in  Wisconsin  who 
maintained  that  the  garden  is  not  worth 
while,  since  it  is  his  observation  that  the 
boys  and  the  hired  men  always  eat  just 
as  much  of  the  solid  and  substantial 
foods,  no  matter  if  they  do  devour  the 
"garden  sass"  with  a  relish.  We  all 
know  this  same  "sass,"  while  it  may  not 
be  very  "fillin',"  is  stimulating  to  the 
appetite  and  tonic  to  the  system,  and  is 
therefore  worth  the  labor  it  costs. 

It  is  worth  while  to  give  care  to  the 
seeds  to  be  planted.  In  no  other  way 
can  one  make  the  best  of  the  garden,  no 
odds  how  enriched  the  soil  may  be  made. 
The  seeds  should  be  procured  from  those 
seed-houses  we  know  to  be  honorable 
and  reliable,  and  be  of  the  best  varieties. 
Each  variety  has  its  special  merits  or 
demerits,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  take 
up  that  problem,  as  so  much  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  soil,  the  climate  and 
the  individual  taste  of  the  gardener. 

M.  G.  Rambo. 

The  Home-Grown  Article 

THE  quality  of  the  seed  is  as  important 
a  factor  in  determining  crop  j'ields  as 
weather  or  tillage.  That  fact  should 
convince  farmers  that  they  must  give 
their  best  attention  to  the  seed  problems. 

While  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
seedsman,  hy  specializing  in  his  line,  can 
attain  most  nearly  the  ideal  in  the  quality 
of  seed  produced,  there  are  many  strong 
points  in  favor  of  the  home-grown 
article. 

First,  it  is  more  adaptable  to  soil  and 
climate.  Even  when  the  seed-house  is 
located  near,  there  is  considerable  danger 
in  this  respect,  as  very  often  the  seed  is 
grown  bv  contract  in  localities  far  dis- 
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PARK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE 


Are  now  being  mailed.   Do  YOU  want  one  ?   It  contains  nearly  1,000  engravings  of  flowers, 

plain  and  colored,  fully  describes  the  clioicest  flowers  and  pronounces  their  hard  names,  gives  table 
of  germination,  and  teems  with  cullural  hints.  It's  different,  and  over  a  half  million  people  buy  and 
plant  by  its  advice.  My  Floral  Friend,  if  I  had  your  name  I'd  gladly  mail  you  a  copy.  Won't  you 
send  it?    I  want  your  acquaintance,  and  to  have  you  join  my  big  floral  family. 

W^^P"  QrrnC  rOPr     so  anxious  am  I  to  know  you  that,  if  vou  will  write  me  a  letter, 

Sa^V  UtCUO  rni.1..  not  a  postal,  I'll  send  with  the  Guide,  three  packets  of  my  Grand 
New  Bedding  Petunias,  one  packet  t>eijig  Eved,  Veined,  Blotched  and  Spotted;  one  deep  Purple, 
Blue  and  Pink  Shades;  and  one  Dwarf  Edging,  Light  Shades;  also  culture.  These  Superb  Petu= 
nlas  will  make  a  glorious,  everblooming,  fragrant  bed,  gorgeous  and  beautiful  until  long  after  frosts — 
the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it.  Why  not  write  me?  These  Petunias  alone  are  worth  50  cents. 
AMn  QTII  I  MHDr  While  writing  why  not  enclose  10  cents  for  a  year's  trial  sub- 
Hnu  O I  ILL  munC.  scription  to  Psrk's  Floral  Magazine.  It's  monthly,  all  about  flow- 
ers, finely  illustrated, originaland  practical— the  oldest,  most  popular  Floral  Magazine  in  the  world. 
It  visits  and  brightens  500,000  floral  homes— why  not  yours?  With  the  Magazine  I'll  also  send  you 
'SFIm  Gloxinias,  Scolert  ISci  my  SarprlseMlxed  Seed  Package, 1 , 000  Sorta, for  abig  bed  that  will  yield  flowers  old  and  new  every 
l7Dbl  Bewnln.  7  eolort  25e.l  day  during  the  entire  season.  Why  not  subscribe?  Clubof  3— 35  cts.  Club  with  friends.  Writeatonce. 
I  Ap  Magazine  1  t't,  with  N»  Oluil  Fniicb  DsUia, 
I  "l  t  Macaalne  1  y'r  ~  ..  - 


ennd  New  Btddlng  Petunias, 
Tlifee  Pfcti  Free.  See  Offer, 


ENORMOITS"  9  Inohe*  across.  richMt  sou-Ut,  20  cto. 
friib  N«w  HtawmthA  &ot«,  finMt,  moat  plorioai  hardy  climbing  Rosa  known,  20  ei*.    Both  35  ci«. 
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tant  from  that  in  which  the  seed-house  is 
located.  By  judicious  selection  a  farmer 
may  produce  seed  which  from  year  to 
year  improves  in  quality  and  becomes 
better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  his 
farm.  Purchased  seed,  however,  is  like- 
ly to  suffer  because  not  so  adaptable. 

Every  seedman  is  desirous  of  furnish- 
ing his  customers  the  best  seed,  as  any 
other  policy  would  quite  likely  bring  an 
abrupt  close  to  his  business ;  yet,  because 
of  negligence  or  lack  of  integrity  of  em- 
ployees, a  lot  of  spurious  seed  is  frequent- 
ly placed  on  the  market.  Perhaps  the 
crop  was  infested  with  weeds,  the  seed 
of  which  adulterate  the  crop  seed.  Last 
year,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  clover-seed 
in  our  locality,  we  had  to  buy  seed  im- 
ported from  a  distant  point.  In  due  time 
after  sowing  we  discovered  that  together 
with  the  clover  we  had  freely  initiated 
into  a  twenty-acre  field  two  new  weeds. 
Investigation  showed  them  to  be  English 
plantain  or  buckhorn  and  wild  carrot. 
As  the  field  was  put  to  pasture  after  hay- 
making, we  luckily  had  but  little  trouble 
in  locating  and  uprooting  all  the  weeds 
before  they  went  to  seed. 

When  such  impure  seed  is  purchased 
the  farmer  is  not  only  introducing  weeds 
to  his  fields,  but  is  pajdng  a  price  above 
market  quotations  for  what  good  seed  he 
does  receive.  The  amount  of  such  loss 
depends  upon  the  percentage  and  foul- 
ness of  the  intruding  seed. 

In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  296  is  given 
the  results  of  some  investigations  con- 
ducted at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, showing  the  difference  in  cost  of 
seeding  an  acre  of  alfalfa  with  pure  and 
defective  seed.  With  standard  seed  con- 
taining about  eighty-three  per  cent  pure 
and  germinable  seed  and  costing  ten  dol- 
lars per  bushel,  it  was  computed  that  the 
actual  cost  per  bushel  of  the  good  seed 
was  twelve  dollars  instead  of  ten  dollars, 
the  cost  of  seed  and  waste  together.  One 
sample  analyzed  only  20.2  per  cent  true 
to  name  and  germinable.  With  the 
original  cost  of  this  seed  the  same  as  that 
of  the  standard  (ten  dollar),  figures 
show  that  to  secure  a  stand  equal  to  that 
which  could  have  been  secured  by  sowing 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  stand- 
ard, seventy-four  pounds  of  this  seed 
would  be  required,  costing  $11.92,  as 
against  $2.40  for  the  fifteen  pounds  of 
standard.  The  actual  cost  of  a  bushel  of 
this  seed,  if  the  waste  "filler"  could  have 
been  taken  out,  would  have  been  $49.26. 

Besides  there  being  less  good  seed  to 
the  bushel,  the  use  of  the  mixture  would 
have  deposited  on  each  acre  over  4,000,- 
000  seeds  of  various  weeds.  Another 
sample  would  have  raised  the  cost  to  the 
acre  to  $5.75  and  would  have  infested 
the  space  with  approximatelj'  167,000 
weeds  of  various  kinds,  including  95,000 
of  plantain,  19,000  of  dodder  and  25,000 
of  foxtail.  While  these  examples  may 
be  somewhat  extreme,  they  serve  to 
show  what  one  may  encounter  in  pur- 
chasing seed. 

All  seeds  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
conditions  of  temperature,  storage,  hand- 
ling, etc.,  which  makes  seed  shipped  from 
a  distance  somewhat  more  liable  to  lack 
in  germinating  qualitj-. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in 
favor  of  home-grown  seed  is  that  the 
farmer  can  use  his  own  judgment  in 
selection.  If  good  seed  is  secured  he  will 
pocket  the  gain;  if  poor  seed,  he  stands 
the  loss.  The  members  of  seed  firms  are 
undoubtedly  sincere  enough  in  their  efforts 
to  put  out  high-grade  seeds ;  but  usually 
the  important  part  of  their  business — 
selecting  and  grading  the  seed — falls  the 
duty  of  an  employee  whose  only  incen- 
tive toward  thoroughness  is  the  liability 
of  foul  seed  being  complained  of,  a  rather 
rare  occurrence. 

In  the  same  field  no  two  plants  will 
attain  the  same  degree  of  perfection.  In 
home  selection  the  farmer  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  procuring  his  seed  from  those 
plants  most  fully  matured  and  possessing 
the  most  desirable  breeding  qualities.  Of 
course  in  such  crops  as  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  it  is  impossible  to  select  seed  from 
individual  plants,  but  it  may  be  selected 
from  the  parts  of  the  field  in  which  the 
plants  have  most  nearly  attained  ideal 
seeding  qualities.  Purchased  seed,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  be  only  an  average  of 
the  entire  field. 

There  is  a  current  belief  that  the  seed 
of  plants  cropped  continuously  in  the 
same  locality  tends  to  retrograde  or  "run 
out."  Such  results  may  appear,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  are  due  to  run- 
down seed  or  to  a  lack  of  proper  care 
and  treatment  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
crop  is  grown.  The  question  is  an  open 
one  so  far  as  scientific  proofs  go. 

P  C.  Grose. 


A  Struggle  for  Race  Preser- 
vation 

LAST  Spring  a  crate  of  potatoes  of 
the  1908  crop,  intended  for  table  use, 
was  left  in  the  granary  inside  the 
barn  and,  being  inadvertently  covered 
with  old  sacks,  forgotten  until  last  fall 
(1909).  When  uncovered,  the  tubers 
were  found  to  have  made  a  determined 
effort  to  perpetuate  the  race.  They  did 
not  have  much  chance  to  make  top 
growth,  but  they  had  produced  a  lot  of 
small  potatoes,  some  (usually  smaller 
'ones)  in  clusters  on  the  outside  of  the 
lold  tubers,  around  the  eyes,  and  some, 


been  almost  a  complete  failure  the  past 
season,  and  our  friends  may  not  be  able 
to  secure  any  or,  at  best,  more  than  a 
very  small  quantity.  When  we  have  to 
pay  forty-five  or  fifty  cents  for  an  ounce, 
and  cannot  get  it  by  the  pound  at  any 
price,  we  will  have  to  cut  our  planting 
away  down  and  fall  back  on  the  old 
Prizetaker.  I  must  have  some  Gibraltar, 
on  account  of  its  size  and  sweetness,  and 
somewhat  gingerly  I  propose  to  plant  the 
White  Silver  King,  which  is  also  large. 
It  is  the  mildness  and  sweetness  we  are 
after  in  these  onions.  For  growing  or- 
dinary dry  onions,  especially  on  a  large 
scale,  to  be  dumped  on  a  general  market 


i.i) 

tisually  larger,  but  fewer  in  number,  on 
the  inside.  I  found  one  or  two  potatoes 
of  walnut  size  sticking  their  noses  out  of 
old  potatoes  here  and  there,  the  latter 
having  burst  or  cracked  apart  for  the 
purpose.  This  determined  struggle  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race  is  rather  in- 
teresting, and  I  have  planted  some  of 
these  immature,  or  dwarfish,  tubers  in 
the  greenhouse  to  see  if  I  can  make  a 
new  crop  from  them. 

This  also  reminds  one  that  a  number 
of  years  ago  some  genius  came  out  with 
a  new  system  of  growing  potatoes  in  the 
cellar,  the  system  being  based  on  this 
tendency  of  old  tubers,  when  kept  over ' 
in  tight  packages  and  a  warm  place,  to 
make  these  efforts  at  propagation.  I 
doubted  then,  and  still  doubt,  that  this 
method  or  system  can  lead  us  to  any- 
thing of  practical  value  in  potato- 
growing.  T.  Greiner. 

Garden-Pea  Seed  Scarce 

1':  HAVE  made  it  a  practice  to  plant 
plenty  of  garden-peas.  The  newer  peas, 
such  as  Dwarf  Champion,  Thomas  Lax- 
ton,  etc.,  are  really  delicious  and  an  al- 
together different  vegetable  from  the 
Marrowfats  or  other  field  sorts  of  earlier 
days,  although  these  older  sorts  are  still 
the  only  ones  grown  and  used  by  many 
farmers.  But  there  is  another  scarcity 
in  garden-pea  seed,  and  prices  range 
from  six  dollars  to  over  eight  dollars  a 
bushel.  We  must  have  them,  however. 
Such  prices  must  admonish  us  to  make 
the  most  of  the  seed.  We  must  plant 
these  peas  on  better  land  even  than  we 
have  usually  given  them.  They  can  stand 
rich  soil,  and  will  bear  all  the  better  for 
it,  and  we  can  use  a  little  less  seed. 

Garden-pea  seed  is  always  high,  much 
higher  than  field-peas.  The  latter  can 
often  be  bought  at  one  dallar  to  .one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  Garden- 
peas  can  seldom  be  bought  from  seed- 
dealers  at  less  than  from  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars  per  bushel. 
Yet  I  can  raise  a  bushel  of  dry  Thomas 
Laxton  peas  about  as  easil}'  as  a  bushel 
of  Canada  field-peas.  I  have  often  gath- 
ered the  vines  after  the}'  had  been  picked 
over  once  or  twice,  or  when  we  neglected 
to  pick  them  close  or  at  all.  in  a  season 
of  abundance,  cured  and  thrashed  them, 
and  thus  saved  at  least  part  of  the  seed 
for  next  year's  planting.  If  infested 
with  weevil,  they  are  easily  cleaned  of 
them  by  using  bisulphid  of  carbon.  I  am 
getting  sick  of  paying  these  big  prices 
for  garden-pea  seed,  and  shall  take  good 
pains  to  raise  all  that  I  may  need  for 
planting  in  1911.  T.  G. 

Sweet  Spanish  Onions 

FOR  growing  onions  by  the  method  known 
as  "the  new  onion  culture"  there 
are  only  two  varieties  that  can  come 
in  consideration :  The  Prizetaker  and 
Giant  Gibraltar.    Seed  of  the  latter  has 


They  Did  Their  Best 


in  the  fall,  or  to  be  stored  for  winter, 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  sowing  seed  in 
open  ground  is  the  proper  thing,  and 
such  varieties  as  Yellow  Danvers  and 
Yellow  Globe  are  the  proper  varieties. 
Yellow  Dutch,  or  Strasburg,  is  popular 
in  some  sections,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  there  is  a  strain  of 
this  that  has  a  reputation  for  long  keep- 
ing. It  is  called  the  Ebenezer,  from  the 
name  of  the  town  in  which  most  of  these 
onion-growers  live.  T.  G. 

Double-Faced  Apples 

I  PRESUME  you  have  heard  of  Luther 
*  Burbank  claiming  to  have  originated 
an  apple  part  sweet  and  part  sour.  I 
have  often  thought  of  writing  Luther 
that  he  was  not  the  first  one,  for  seventy 
years  ago  my  father  produced  an  apple, 
the  green  part  of  which  was  Rhode 
Island  Greening  and  sour  to  the  core, 
and  the  yellow  part  was  Tallman  Sweet 
and  sweet  to  the  core.  I  was  ten  years 
of  age.  When  I  was  thirteen  my  father 
died.  The  graft  was  then  bearing.  My 
uncle  told  me  that  my  father  took  a 
graft  of  Tallman  Sweet  with  a  fruit 
bud  on  it,  split  the  graft  through  the 
bud,  then  fitted  to  it  a  Rhode  Island 
Greening  twig  split  for  the  other  half 
of  the  graft,  put  them  together  and 
grafted  them  on  a  tree  where  they  grew. 
I  had  never  learned  of  any  one  that  had 
seen  or  heard  how  they  were  produced 
until  Burbank  sent  his  out. 

George  Houghtaling. 

A  Profitable  Suggestion 

WTHEN  you  open  the  apple-pit  in  the 
spring,  carefully  select  several  of 
the  choicest  and  solidest  apples,  wrap 
each  one  separately  in  paper,  place  them 
in  barrels  or  boxes  and  set  them  away 
in  the  cellar  or  any  cool,  dry  place. 

This  plan  will  enable  you  to  enjoy 
delicious,  raw  fruit  right  up  to  the  time 
the  early  varieties  come  on  in  the  sum- 
mer. Or,  if  you  care  to  wrap  several 
bushels  and  wait  a  month  or  two  be- 
fore selling  them,  you  can  realize  fully 
twice  as  much  for  them  as  at  picking- 
time.  M.   Albertus  Coverdell. 

Agricultural  News-Notes 

The  yule-log'  burns  the  more  cheerfully 
when  the  corn  is  all  in  the  crib. 

The  apple  crop  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west this  year  is  expected  to  yield  the 
growers  from  ten  to  twelve  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  production  of  sugar  at  the  Chino 
beet-sugar  factory  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  California,  amounted  to  22.237,- 
000  pounds. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  also  known 
as  the  Grange,  is  the  largest  and  most 
effective  secret  organization  of  farmers 
in  the   world.  * 
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for  Itself  in  Canada 

"NO  CROPS-NO  PAY" 

How  we  make  it  easy  for  you  to  own  Either 
an  Irrigated  or  Non-Irrigated  Farm 

THIS  wonderful  offer,  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  should  be 
read  by  every  man  and  woman  In  city  and  country  whose  practical 
home-making  desire  and  investment  judgment  keeps  them  watchful 
for  a  lifetime  opportunity — then,  by  all  means,  write  at  once  and  In- 
Testlgate  all  the  facts. 

Hundreds  have  paid  fnlly  for  their  homes  here  out  of  the  first  one  or  two 
crops  and  made  a  splendid  llvinpr  besides. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  own  a  big  farm  either  in  the  irrigated  section 
of  the  Bow  River  Valley  or  non-irrigated  section  of  the  Saskatchewan  River 
Valley. 

Get  the  Land  that  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  with  the  FIRST  Crop  in 

Sunny   Alberta^s  Valleys 

The  Famoo*  Valleys  of  Canada's  Bow  River  and  Saskatchewan  River 
On  Our  New  Crop-Payment  Plan 
Oaly  Small  Payanent  Down— *'No  Crops — No  Pay" — Pay  Balance 
Out  of  Your  Crops 

In  onr  3,000,000 -acre  Irrigated  block  in  the  Bow  River  Valley  we  will 
break  and  develop  your  land — we  will  even  erect  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  at  a 
nominal  charge;  less,  in  fact,  than  you  could  hope  to  do  the  work  yourself. 
Select  your  land ;  let  ub  put  in  the  crop.   Ask  for  development  circular. 

In  Central  Alberta  we  offer  you  a  farm  on  a  new  SIno  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  lowest  prices  and  easiest  terms. 

This  is  the  greatest  rich-land  opportunity  right  now  on  the  American 
Continent— and  we  offer  you  such  an  easy,  sure  way  to  get  your  farm  with 
every  help  we  can  give  you— practically  a  partnership  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Ry.  in  this  big  development  enterprise.  Get  a  home  here.  Own  clear 
title  soon,  with  least  outlay  for  this  rich  land  that  grows  such  wonderful 
crops  as  the  actual  proof  will  convince  you.  Let  us  tell  you  the  experience 
of  others  here  raising 

Potatoes,  Onions,  Vegetahle  Products,  Sugar  Beets,  Berries,  Alfalfa, 

Field  Peas,  Timothy,  Dairying  and  General  Stock  Raising 
Also  Enormous  Crops  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax 

Climate  ideal  for  homes— splendid  transportation  facilities — good  roads- 
quick  cash  markets — good  schools,  churches  and  neighbors.  Good  crops  a 
certainty..  Under  agreement,  pay  out  of  crops  for  your  laud — "No  crops- 
No  pay" — and  more  easily  and  quickly  own  clear  title  to  a  farm  that'll  earn 
you  more  money  for  life  than  In  any  place  else  on  this  continent  and  make 
you  Independent.  Send  me  your  name  today  and  say  which  books  you  want, 
FREE.  For  all  information 

Just  ash  J.  S.  DENNIS,  Assistant  to  2nd  Vice-President 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Colonization  Dept., 244   9th  Ave.,  West — Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


Wbich  of  tbese  Free  Books, 
Telling  abont  Oar  Home- 
Making  Plan  in  Sunny  Alber- 
ta's Valleys,  Do  Yod  Want? 

Write  for  our  new  I909- 
I9IO  Books— low  prices- 
maps — descriptions  and  all 
tacts  about  our  crop-payment 
plan,  which  practically  makes 
you  a  partner  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Ry.  "No  crops — 
No  pay."  Check  books  you 
want  in  the  squares : 

No.  1— •'Facts"  — 
Illustrated,  showing 
agricultural  conditions 
in  Alberta's  famous 
Bow  River  Valley  on 
soil,  climate,  combina- 
tioa  farm,  production 

□ oE  cereals,  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Stock  Rais- 
ing and  the  small 
amount  o(  capital  re- 
quired to  start  a  farm. 
Every  possible  ques- 
tion answered  for  city 
man  as  well  as  farm 
dweller. 

No.  2 — "IrrigatioK 
Farming" ~~0\it  diversi- 
fied farming  aud  Btock  raie- 
log.  This  illustrated 

□ booklet  gives  the  buelDess 
UBpeotoftbe  imluetry. 
ShowB  that  Ilv6-Btuck  feed- 
ing and  dairy  proilucfion 
OD  these  rich  alfalfa  mead- 
ows lead  to  cortain  buc- 
ce83. 

No.  3— "Staff  of  Life** 
— An  itluBtrated  book 

□ dealing  with  winter-wheat 
produotloD,  cr  I  T  i  n  K  land 
values,  markets ,  e  x  p  (  r  t 
opinions  and  comparative 
crop  Btatistlcs. 

No.  4 — *'Puhlio  Opin- 
ion  Ciynce-ning  Sunny 
Alberta's   Valleye" — An 

□ llluBtrated  work  giving  the 
opinions  of  tho  most  prom- 
inent writere  on  tho  Con- 
tinent, coupled  with  the 
Btatements  of  larmera  act- 
ually settled  on  the  land. 

No.  5— "Two  Blades  of 
Graaa" — A  booklet  which 
giveB  a  beautifally  illus- 
trated account  of  the  poa- 

□ siblllUel  of  Central  Al- 
berto. A  list  of  all  lands 
that  the  company  haB  on 
(he  market  In  that  dis- 
trict  shown,  with  pries 


Some  fertilizer 
may  tell  you  that  they  will  sell  you 
potash  cheaper  than  we  will.  We 
are  offering  carloads  for  cash  direct 
from  the  German  mines  to  the 
buyer  at  the  lowest  price  ever 
quoted.  If  any  one  offers  it  to  you 
for  less  than  our  price,  before  ac- 
cepting his  offer  be  sure  that  the 
manufacturer  signs  a  contract  with 
you  absolutely  guaranteeing  deliv- 
ery of  pofash  salts  and  not  some 
substitute  in  the 


Delivery  Guaranteed 

Direct  from  tlie  German  Mines 
to  Your  Farm 

manufacturers      mixed  goods  as  he  may  have  on 


hand  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

You  know  how  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  If  you  are  contracting 
for  other  fertilizers,  be  sure  that 
the  contract  requires  delivery  of  the 
potash  at  the  same  time  with  or 
before  the  delivery  of  the  other 
goods.  Do  not  accept  the  other 
goods  until  the  potash  is  delivered. 
Do  not  depend  on  the  assurance  of 
the  salesman.  Write  it  in  the  con- 
tract.   It  will  pay 


shape   of  such    POTASH  PAYS      you  to  do  so. 

For  particulars  end  prices  write  to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Continental  Bld^.,  Baltimore 


EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE 
COUNTS  AS  CASH 


To  secure  for  our  annual  catalogue  the  largest  possible  circulation,  we  make 
the  following  unusual  offer:  To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement 
was  seen,  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents  (in  stamps)  we  will  mail  the  catalogue 
described  below  and  also  send  free  of  charge  our  "HENDERSON"  COL- 
LECTION OF  SEEDS,  containing  one  packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Suxet  Peff! 
Giant  Fancy  Pansies,  Mixed;  Giant  Victoria  Asters,  Mixed;  Henderson's  Big 
Boston  Lettuce;  Freedom  Tomato  and  Henderson's  Blood  Turnip  Beelio  a  coupon 
envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  reUirned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash 
payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN 


is  the  title  of  our  1910  catalogue.  It  is  a  book  of  200  pages  with  700 
photo  engravings  direct  from  nature,  8  superb  colored  and  duotone 
plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Complete  and  thorough  in  every 
respect,  it  embodies  the  result-:  of  sixty  years  practical  experience. 
We  believe  it  is  the  best  we  have  ever  issued,  and  the  premier 
horticultural  publication  of  the  year. 

In  addition,  all  ordering  from  this  advertisement  will  receive  a  copy 
of  our  Garden  Guide  and  Record,  which  we  consider  one  of  our  most 
valuable  publications.  A  handbook  of  condensed  cultural  mfonpatjon  of 
which  one  of  our  customers  who  has  had  an  advance  copy,_  says :  11  is  the 
most  complete,  concise  and  comprehensiee  book  of  its  kind. 


Peter  Henderson  &  do. 


135  a  37 
C0RTL«HOT  ST 
.    NEW  YOR((  CITY 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1910 


Free  to  Property  Owners 

Unless  you  can  distinguish  pure,  re- 
liable paint  from  the  sboddy  and  adul- 
terated— you  need  this  book.  Send  for 
it  today.  It  explains  how  many  paints 
are  adulterated  and  what  causes  such 
paints  to  crack  and  scale. 

Tells  how  to  choose  a  harmonious 
color  scheme— a  set  of  beautiful  color 
plates  accompany  the  book.  This  book 
likewise  tells  why 


Stplctfy  Pupo 


"  The  Lead  With  the  Spread  " 
is  the  most  reliable,  economical  and  dur- 
able paint  you  can  buy.  Why  Carter 
never  cracks  or  scales — why  it  forms  a 
tough,  durable  film  that  contracts  and 
expands  with  the  weather  changes. 

Explains  what  makes  Carter  whiter 
than  other  leads  —  why  this  extreme 
whiteness  assures 
brighter,  more  true 
and  durable  colors. 

When  you  paint, 
engage  a  good  paint- 
er and  request  him  to 
use  Carter  White 
Lead,  mixed  to  order 
to  exactly  meet  the 
particular  needs  of 
your  buildings  —  then 
you  will  have  no  trou- 
ble with  cracking  and 
peeling  paint.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  Carter, 
write  us.  (IS) 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12051  So.  Peoria  St, 
Chica^,  IIL 
Factories^  Chicago  —  Omaha. 


"To  Be  Sure 
If  8  Pure. 
Look  for  CARTER 
on  the  Keg." 


Insect  Pests  .  , 
Can't  Live-  I  ij 

— can't  spread  dls- 
'  ease  germs — can't  eat*  ^ 
up  both  feed  and  your ' 
profits  it  you  occasionally  use 


and  disinfectant.  Pays  its  cost  many  times 
over.    Helps  your  stock  to  thrive  better; 
positively  prevents  diseases.  Kills 
all  germs.  Try  it.  At  dealers. 
■"s!fVrit«  for  Free  Stock  Book^  ^ 
THB  HTGENO 
DISINFECTANT  CO. 
57  Enelld  Ave., 
Cleveland,  U. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

prodaces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
flader  evaporators,  apple- 
hotter  cookers,  vinegar 
•generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 
THE  HYDRATTLIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

a3t6  Lincoln  Ave..   Mt  Gilead,  Ohio,   

Or  Room  119  D,  39  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS— $33.30  A  WEEK 

Whynot  make  it? 
Jack  ^Vood  did 
it !  He  writes— 
*'  Hurry  up  100 
more — sold  first 
lot  in  2  days- 
best  seller  I  ever 
saw'  Hundreds 
of  agents  coining 
money  —  S  5.6  0 
worth  of  tools  for 
Wonderful  invention— drop  forged 
_.  _  __  .  _  __  Nickel  Plated  all  over.  Astonishing 
low  price  to  agents— 1,200  ordered  by  one  man.  Get  our 
grand  confidential  proposition  quick.  Sample  free — 
don't  delav— experience  not  needed—write  at  once. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.t  2146  Wayne  St..  DAYTON,  OHIO 


the  price  of  one. 
from  finest  steel. 


MINOR'S 
Fluid  Sheep  and  Hog 
DIP 

Its  nse  permitted  in  official  dip- 
ping for  scab  on  sheep.     Try  it. 

Low  Prlcei  on  dipping  tanke. 
Testimonials  and  circulars 
for  the  asking. 

The 

W.  L  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 

809  Long  Ave. ,  Cleveland,  0. 


ACT  linDC  CflD  °^  sin- 
UCI  mUnC  run  seng  and  hides  We  pay 
more  for  them  than  any 
VAIID  CIID  other  bayer  in  any  other  town  or 
I  villi  city  in  the  world.   Furs  or  hides 

bring  from  10  to  60  per  cent,  more 
here  than  il  yon  Bend  them  elsewhere  and  twice  what 
yon  can  get  at  home,  no  matter  where  yon  live.  If  yoa 
trap  or  bay  fur  send  today  for  oar  big  free  catalogne, 
trappers'  gnide  and  market  report.  Free  for  the  aski: 
and  worth  many  St  to  you.  Write  today;  this  m 
appear  again       g^^^y  ^.^^  ^ 


ftnd  wortlb  many  %%  to  you.  Writo  today;  this  may  iK^ 
appear  again.  Qopry 

P.  O.  Box  No.  7527  Corry,  Pa. 

MOUNT  BIRDS'i^f- 

art  of  Taxidermy.  We  can  teach  you  by  mail  to 
mount  birds,  animals,  tan  hides,  make  rugs, 
etc.  Very  fascinating  and  profitable.  Decor- 
ate your  home  and  office  Save  your  fine  tro- 
phies. Tuition  low,  snrrestt  giinriknl^d. 
Write  today  for  Free  Boob  on  Tasidermv  and 
our  magazine.  Both  frw-.  MeRTHWESTCRM 
SCHOOL  0FTUIDERMrj542  Ehvtii)IW|..Omiba.Mtk. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 
R.  B.  CIIAFFIN  A  CO.,  Inc..  Richmond,  Vb. 


Death  to  heaves  Qudranteei 


Or  Money  Refunded. 

NEWTOIV'S 

Heave,  Oonffh  aad 
DlAtemi>e]'  Cnre> 
$1.00  i>er  can  at  dealers, 

or  express  paid.  18  years' 
sale.    Send  for  booklet. 
Horse  Troubles, 
THE  JfEWTON  REMEDY  COm  Toledo,  Ohto. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feed  and  Care  of  Brood  Mares 

HORSES,  perhaps,  require  greater 
judgment  in  feeding  than  any 
other  class  of  live  stock,  and  the 
brood  mares  again,  require  better  judg- 
ment than  the  rest  of  the  stable. 

Alares  in  foal  should  not  be  fed  so  as 
to  make  them  fat,  but  rather  to  keep 
them  in  normal  flesh.  Since  corn  is  of 
a  fattening,  heat-producing  nature  it 
should  be  fed  lightly.  Oats,  of  course, 
is  the  basis  of  any  horse  ration.  A 
variety  of  feed  should  be  given  and  oc- 
casionally a  small  amount  of  salt.  As 
regards  hay,  clover  is  much  better  than 
timothy,  but  only  about  one  half  the 
amount  should  be  given.  Wheat-bran 
should  be  fed,  mixing  with  it  a  small 
amount  of  oil-meal,  as  the  time  for  de- 
livery approaches ;  this  prevents  a  fever- 
ish condition.  If  a  brood  mare  is  not 
receiving  daily  exercise  there  is  no  bet- 
ter feed  than  carrots.  These  act  bene- 
ficially on  the  bowels  and  keep  them 
regular  and  also  improve  the  animal's 
condition. 

The  general  health  of  the  mare  is 
much  better  and  the  colt  much  stronger 
if  she  is  worked  moderately.  There  are 
certain  things  that  must  be  avoided 
when  working  the  brood  mare:  (1) 
Keep  out  of  mire  holes  in  the  spring. 
(2)  Avoid  sudden  draft  weight.  (3)  Do 
not  drive  fast  or  compel  her  to  jump. 
(4)   Keep  her  out  of  entanglements. 

If  there  is  not  daily  work  for  the 
brood  mare,  she  should  be  allowed  ex- 
ercise in  the  lot  or  pasture,  to  keep  the 
muscles  strong.  Such  work  as  plowing 
and  harrowing,  if  the  ground  is  not  too 
soft,  will  do  no  harm.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  keep  the  mare  out  of_  the 
wagon,  as  the  pole  may  cause  injury. 
Excitement  also  should  be  avoided,  and 
a  sudden  jerk  often  causes  a  mare  to 
loose  her  foal.  John  J.  Byrne. 


Breeding  for  Beef 

IN  RAISING  beef  cattle  one  should  pick 
the  breed  best  adapted  to  his  location. 
The  bull,  at  least,  should  be  pure-bred. 
The  beginner  too  often  buys  inferior  ani- 
mals to  start  with,  thinking  he  can  build 
up  his  herd  later.  Ten  females  and  a 
bull  is  a  large  enough  herd  to  start  with 
on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  good 
land.  The  young  stock  should  be  put  in 
good  warm  barns  during  the  winter,  and 
in  the  summer  the  little  calves  should  be 
kept  in  the  barn  in  a  dry  place  away  from 
the  flies  in  the  daytime  and  turned  in  a 
lot  or  pasture  at  night,  with  two  feeds 
of  grain  per  day.  The  grain  should  be 
a  balanced  ration  of  feeds  that  can  be 
bought  or  raised  the  cheapest.  My 
favorite  ration  for  young  cattle  is  one 
third  ground  corn,  one  third  oats  and 
one  third  wheat-bran,  with  a  little  oil- 
cake. 

About  forty  acres  should  be  enough 
land  to  have  in  pasture,  if  not  too  much 
other  stock  are  kept  on  the  same  farm. 
For  a  herd  of  ten  or  fifteen  cattle  an 
acre  of  roots  should  be  grown  which  will 
suppl}-  enough  of  this  kind  of  feed  if 
they  yield  as  well  as  they  should.  Roots 
are  not  only  of  feeding  value,  but  they 
help  to  maintain  the  animals  in  health. 

The  outlook  of  the  beef-producer  never 
was  better.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
one  should  go  into  the  business  now  and 
quit  in  one  or  two  years,  but  go  into  the 
business  and  stay  with  it.  There  will  be 
times  when  there  is  not  much  money 
made  and  times  when  there  is  large  profit. 
Figuring  on  a  basis  of  ten  years,  I  do 
not  possibly  see  how  there  can  be  a  loss 
in  the  beef-cattle  business. 

The  man  who  raises  pure-bred  cattle 
has  two  ways  of  making  a  profit.  If  he 
cannot  sell  his  cattle  as  breeders  he  al- 
ways has  the  market  for  them  to  go  to 
the  block,  and  it  does  not  cost  as  much 
to  produce  the  kind  that  bring  the  high 
price  as  it  does  to  produce  the  less  de- 
sirable kind.  O.  F.  Taylor. 


Foot  Troubles  in  the  Flock 

IN  A  time  of  prolonged  wet  weather 
there  is  often  in  some  districts  a  good 
deal  of  lameness  among  sheep.  This  is 
because  the  soft  ground  does  not  wear 
down  the  hoof  as  it  grows,  and  conse- 
quently it  becomes  overgrown  and  liable 
to  injury.  This  is  not  true  foot-rot,  but 
if  neglected  produces  a  very  troublesome 
condition  which  is  practically  indis- 
tinguishable from  foot-rot.  Sheep  with 
black  hoofs  are  more  liable  than  others 
to  this  condition,  on  account  of  the 
toughness  of  the  black  hoof. 

When  lameness  is  observed,  the  hoofs 
should  be  trimmed  carefully,  removing 
all  loose  horn  without  drawing  blood  as 
far  as  can  be  avoided.    A  strong,  sharp 


knife  is  required.  Immediately  after 
trimming,  the  sheep  should  be  walked 
through  a  trough  containing  at  least  an 
inch  and  a  half  depth  of  a  solution  of 
bluestone,  one  pound  to  the  gallon.  If  a 
number  of  sheep  are  treated  they  will 
take  up  a  good  deal  of  the  solution, 
which  must  be  kept  a  sufficient  depth  by 
renewals.  This  is  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  cases  attended  to  early. 

When  the  complaint  has  gone  on  to 
suppuration,  with  extensive  decay  of  the 
hoof,  the  case  will  give  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory 
dressing  will  be  a  mixture  of  Burgundy 
pitch  and  bluestone. 

For  the  removal  of  proud  flesh  a  caus- 
tic is  required,  the  most  satisfactory 
being  butter  of  antimonj'. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 

The  Pony  Colt 

A  Maine  subscriber  wants  to  know 
when  to  break  the  pony  his  boys 
are  to  ride.  The  best  time  to  break  a 
pony  is  when  he  is  one  year  old.  The 
first  step  of  course,  is  bitting — getting 
him  used  to  the  bit  and  accustomed  to 
mind  it  promptly  and  without  resistance. 
Begin  by  attaching  a  long  line  to  bridle 
and  making  him  go  around  in  a  circle, 
first  one  way,  then  another,  finally  using 
a  pair  of  reins.  Do  this  until  he  is 
thoroughly  bitted.  Then  harness  him 
and  drive  about  the  yard  a  few  days. 
Last  of  all,  put  him  into  a  light  breaking- 
cart,  with  long  shafts  made  of  saplings 
cut  in  the  woods;  have  a  kicking-strap 
over  him. 

A  pony  that  age  breaks  very  easily, 
but  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
hurt  or  overtire  him.  Be  gentle  and 
patient  and  give  him  short  lessons,  often 
repeated.  His  bones  and  muscles  will 
be  too  tender  for  much  use  for  some 
time  even  after  he  is  broken,  but  it  is 
wise  to  break  early.  Our  correspon- 
dent does  not  state  breed  or  size.  Break 
to  saddle  when  he  is  big  enough  to  carry 
the  boys. 

If  he  is  a  Shetland  or  Iceland  or  of 
any  far-north  breed,  feed  plenty  of  hay, 
but  little  grain  at  present.  When  old 
enough  to  use,  feed  a  little  grain — three 
or  four  quarts  a  day. 

David  Buffum. 

Worms  in  Horses 

TJ ORSES  that  are  poorly  kept  and  be- 
come  reduced  in  flesh  are  very  liable 
to  become  worm)-.  Here  is  a  simple 
remedy  that  has  been  fully  tried  and 
proven  to  be  a  first-class  corrective  of 
that  condition.  Thoroughly  mix  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pulverized  smoking-tobacco 
with  a  ground  feed  of  corn  or  bran  two 
or  three  times  a  week  and  give  it  to 
the  horse.  It  will  expel  the  worms,  im- 
prove the  horse's  condition  and  make 
the  hair  glossy. 

It  is  said  that  this  remedy  will  not 
injure  a  mare  with  foal,  but  it  pays  to 
be  very  careful  about  giving  any  medi- 
cine to  mares  in  that  condition. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  oats  in  the  ration  helps  to  keep 
the  bowels  free  from  worms. 

W.  D.  Neale. 

The  Horse  That  Wastes  Hay 

I DO  not  like  the  overhead  manger,  but 
I  had  a  horse  that  wasted  so  much 
hay  that  the  overhead  manger  seemed 
the  only  solution  till  I  hit  on  a  novel 
idea.  Strips  nailed  across  the  manger 
about  eighteen  inches  apart  would  keep 
him  from  throwing  the  hay  out  all  right, 
but  it  made  it  difficult  to  get  the  hay  in. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  a 
framework  like  a  ladder  with  hinges 
should  be  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
manger,  hinged  onto  the  side  toward 
the  stall.  Throw  this  back,  fill  the  man- 
ger with  hay,  then  let  the  frame  down 
again.  The  horse  can  reach  through  or 
between  the  crosspieces  on  the  frame, 
but  cannot  get  his  head  far  enough  to 
throve'  the  hay  out,  which  is  usually  done 
by  a  quick  movement  of  the  nose. 

H.  F.  Grinstead. 


Takedown 
^peating  Sholgim 

2/2ar&t  repeating  shotguns  are 
guns  of  perfect  proportions,  made  in 
12  and  i6  gauges,  with  simpler  mechan 
ism  than  any  other  repeater. 

They  have  the  JBat/i/l  solid  top 
always  between  your  head  and  the 
cartridge,  the  side  ejector,  and  the 
closed-in  breechbolt  that  keeps  out 
rain,  snow  and  sleet,  dirt,  leaves,  twigs, 
and  all  other  foreig^n  matter.  These  fea- 
tures add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  a  gun 
and  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
shooter. 

The  Model  i6,  i6-gauge  T^OrG/t  is  the 

only  light  weight  repeating  shotgun  made. 
It  weigjis  but  65^  pounds,  handles  fast  and 
shoots  close  and  hard.  It  is  unequalled  for 
quail  shooting,  for 
squirrels,  rabbits  and 
all  small  game. 

Before  buying  a  gun, 
just  get  our  136-page 
catalog.  Sent  free — 
by  return  mail — for  3 
stamps  postage. 

77ie  /irear/ns  Co., 

141  Willow  Street,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


A  Sample  off 
PAGE  FENCE— FREE! 

Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence  and  our  valuable  Quar- 
ter Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real 
Page  Wirel  Examine  the  method  of  weav- 
ing the  wonderful  Page  Knot— the  Knot 
that  can't  come  off  I  Study  the  many  styles 
of  Page  Fence  and  the  Panorama  of  Pic- 
tures showing  extreme  tests  which  this 
splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in 
our  great  mills  and  factories,  we  pat  elas- 
tlcltj*  tensile  strenerth  and  durability  into 
High  Carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel 
Wire.    Learn  what  this  means  in  economy. 

Specified  by  U.  S.  Government  as  standard 
of  quality.  Approved  by  a  million  farmers. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  Sample  of  Page  Fence 
and  Grand  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  239A  Adrian,  Mich. 


Battleship  Post-Cards 

20  Views  of  Our  Biggest 

Fighters  in  Colors 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  set  of  20 
Battleship  Post-Cards  if  you  will  send  us  10 
cents  each,  for  two  3-month8*  trial  subscrip- 
tions to  Fakm  and  Fibeside.  The  two  trial 
subscriptions  must  be  new  subscriptions. 
Send  the  ^  cents  for  the  two  subscriptions  in 
coin  or  stamps. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Mild  Climate  of  Virginia 

Offers  splendid  opportunities  for  farming, 
stock  raising,  dair^-ing  and  fruit  growing. 
Winters  are  short.  Climate  healthful.  Mar- 
kets near.  Lands  reasonable,  but  advancing 
each  year.    Write  for  information  to 

GEORGE  KOINER,  CommissioDer  of  Agriculture,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  most  up-to-date  and  complete 
lighting   system   on  the  market, 

'  Beautiful  fixtures  for  the  home. 
Attr&ctiTo  high  candle  power  in- 
verted  arcf  for  storei,  halls,  etc. 
Best  proposition  for  hustling 

'  agents.  Writ«  today  for  terms  and 
territory.    Catalog  free. 

SUPERIOR  MFtt.  CO. 
31S  Second  St.    Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


PATENTS  wo^  FORTUNES 

Inventors :  Send  6  cts.  for  our  Valuable  Patent  Books 
Il.0.a:A.B.Iiacey.I>ept.l9,Washlngton.I>.O.EBt.l8eo 

Free  report  as  to  patentability.   Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
VIOTOK  J.  EYAM8  A  CO^  WASHINGTON,  P.  C. 

CAPITALIZE  YOUR  BRAINS 

Eiches  lie  in  your  ingenuity.  Protect  your  ideas 
by  patentB.  Low  rates.  Free  Book  G.  Special  offers. 
RICHAR1>  B.  OWETi,  Warder  BIdg.,  ffasfclngton,  1).  C 


FENCE  ISSSS?^* 

Madeof  Hi(h  Carbon  Double  Strentthl 
Coiled  Wire.  Hsavily  Galvanized  to  I 
prerentruBt.  Have  no  agonta.  Sell  at  I 
factory  pricoa  on  30  daya'  froe  trial.  I 
We  pay  all  f  rel(ht.  S7  heights  of  farm  I 
and  poultry  fence.  Cataloc  Free. 

COILED  SPRINe  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18  WIneheater.  Indiana.  I 


HUSTLER  SAW  MILL 
Greater  capacity  than  any  other  mill  of  its  size. 

The  Hustler  Saw  Mill  has  more  special  featiu-es  in  its  con- 
struction which  save  time  and  labor  than  any  other  mill  on  the 
market,  making  it  light  running,  easily  handled  and  giving  it 
a  rapid  carriage  travel  not  equalled.  It  is  solidly  built  of  the 
best  selected  yellow  pine,  iron  and  steel.  Every  part  is  hilly 
guaranteed.  The  Hustler  is  the  saw  mill  you  want  to  do  your 
work.  Write  lor  full  particulars  and  our  catalogue  No.  i  a. 

SALEM  IRON  WORKS,    WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


Capacity 
from  4,000 
to  15,000 
day. 


We  also  build  Log 
Beam  Mills,  Planers  and 
Matchers.    Swing  Saws. 
Edgers,  etc.    Write  to-day. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Merits  of  Sussex  Cattle 

'ew  breeds  of  British  cattle  can  trace 
back  their  origin  further  than  the 
Sussex.  As  long  ago  as  1795,  they 
■Were  recognized  as  a  welUestablished 
breed  of  very  high  repute,  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  of  their  hides  and  the 
closeness  and  delicacy  of  their  flesh. 

In  the  olden  time  in  England,  as  even 
at  the  present,  the  steers  were  largely 
used  for  draft  purposes  in  cultivating 
land  and  hauling  logs  for  which  these 
powerful  oxen  with  their  constant  and 
steady  pull,  were  admirably  adapted.  .\n 
advantage,  however,  that  the  expert 
buyer  and  breeder  should  fully  realize 
has  resulted  from  this  practice  of  work- 
ing the  oxen  ;  it  being  necessary  that  they 
should  have  thoroughly  sound  constitu- 
tions the  breed  has  gained  the  capability 
of  withstanding  the  rigors  of  cold  and 
exposure  and  of  furnishing  a  good  car- 
cass of  beef  after  the  close  of  its  working 
career.  They  are  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  breeds,  and  for  their  abilit  • 


exercise  are  essential.  He  should  have 
some  grain  the  year  around  of  a  strength- 
ening rather  than  of  a  fattening  nature. 
If  possible  provide  a  tightly-fenced  yard- 
or  lot  for  him  and  turn  him  in  it  daily. 
If  taken  in  time,  almost  any  bull  can  be 
trained  to  do  work  such  as  drawing  a 
cart  or  running  a  tread-power,  thus  add- 
ing to  his  usefulness  and  giving  him  at 
the  same  time  the  very  best  kind  of  ex- 
ercise. 

At  an  early  age  a  ring  should  be  put 
in  his  nose,  and  from  the  first  he  should 
be  fed  and  handled  by  it.  It  teaches  him 
at  once  that  man  is  his  master,  and  goes 
a  long  way  toward  establishing  a  gentle 
disposition.  But  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  however  quiet  a  bull  may  seem, 
he  is  always  an  uncertain  animal  and 
must  be  watched.  Failure  to  recognize 
this  has  been  the  cause  of  many  horrible 
tragedies. 

Do  not  take  any  risks.  Handle  the 
bull  quietly,  but  always  firmly.  Do  not 
encourage  the  youngster  to  be  playful 
with  his  head.     It  is  but  a  short  step 


steer  means, .  for  if  winter  continues 
severe  there  will  have  to  be  a  great  ad- 
vance in  price  to  justify  doing  so.  From 
practical  experience,  I  know  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  hold  weight  on  an  animal  on 
hay  alone  in  the  three  months  of  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March.  .  It,  there- 
fore, takes  no  great  brain  work  to 
figure  that  if  an  animal  eats  one  and  a 
half  tons  of  hay  between  the  time  of 
this  writing  (January  15th)  and  grass 
with  no  gain,  it  will  have  to  sell  for 
something  more  than  prevailing  prices. 
For  example  : 


900-pound  steer,  at  $4.50. 
IY2   tons  hay   


.$40.50 
.  15.00 

$55.50 


This  means  ^  that  the  nine-hundred- 
pound  steer  goes  on  grass  at  over  six 
cents  per  pound  and  brings  us  back  to 
the  question  if  it  is  paying  to  keep  an 
animal  this  winter  on  merely  a  mainte- 
nance ration ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not.  No 


TypiccJ  Sussex  Individuals,  English-Bred,  Owned  in  This  Country  by  Mr   Overton  Lea,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
The  Bull,  General  Roberts  (500),  Was  a  Notable  Prize-Winner  at  English  Shows 


to  thrive  and  do  well  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances  as  regards  feed, 
soil  and  climate,  being  practi:ally  free 
from  disease. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Herd 
Book  in  England  in  1855  there  has  been 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
working  oxen,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
at  present  they  have  become  almost  .  a 
thing  of  the  past.  This  fact  has,  how- 
ever, enabled  .the  breeders  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  rearing  of  animals  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  beef  production,  and 
a  notable  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  the  freshing  quality  and  symmetry  of 
the  breed  without  any  loss  of  those 
important  qualities,  soundness  of  consti- 
tution and  hardiness. 

The  breed  has  been  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively small  area,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  area  is  one  in  which  two  of  the 
leading  breeds  of  British  sheep,  the 
Southdown  and  the  Romney  Marsh,  had 
their  origin.  These  two,  bred  under  the 
same  climatic  conditions  as  Sussex  cattle, 
have  made  a  name  for  themselves 
throughout  the  world.  The  most  success- 
ful way  of  breeding  is  to  calve  them 
down  in  October  and  let  them  have  their 
p'Wn  calf  through  the  .winter,  which  can 
be  weaned  in  the  spring  and  another  calf 
put  to  the  cow.  By  this  method  a  cow 
rears  two  calves  and  rarely  proves 
barren.  Breeders  maintain  early  ma- 
turity to  be  a  Sussex  characteristic,  a 
claim  which  Is  strongly  supported  by  the 
•live  weight  gains  that  are  reported  at 
the  big  shows. 

Where  they  are  known  nothing  '  sells 
as  well  as  Sussex  cattle,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  their  crosses, 
which  are  more  and  more  sought  after. 

The  breed  is  more  or  less  of  a  rarity 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Ten- 
nessee, however,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
introduction  of  Sussex  cattle,  in  the 
eighties,  proved  an  unqualified  success. 
The  animals  of  that  state  stood  the  cru- 
cial test  of  yielding  a  good  return  over 
the  cost  of  production,  and  one  year  the 
champion  yearling  steer  at  the  American 
Fat  Stock  Show  ,  was  a  Sussex.  Besides 
the  breed  has  done  its  full  share  in  the 
improvement  of  the  native  cattle  of  the 
region.  W.  R.  Gilbert. 

Show  the  Bull  Who  is  Boss 

EQUAL  importance  with  the  breeding 
and  quality  of  the  sire  is  his  hand- 
ling in  service.  On  his  health  and 
stamina  depend  his  ability  to  transmit  to 
his  offspring  health  and  strength,  and 
with  them  the  physical  characteristics  for 
which  he  was  chosen.  A  liberal  supply 
of   strength-giving   food   and   plenty  of 


from  a- playful  toss  to  a  very  hard  blow. 

I  never  allow  my  bull  to  run  with  the 
cows.  In  the  season  I  allow  but  one 
service  a  day.  Never  under  any  circum- 
stances should  more  than  two  be  allowed. 
This  is  one  secret  of  long  usefulness  in 
the  herd  bull.  It  is  a  matter  so  gen- 
erally neglected  that  a  large  majority  of 
bulls  are  worn  out  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  when  their  real  usefulness  should 
l5e  only  beginning.  O.  F.  Taylor. 

Consult  the  Hog's  Taste 

'T'His  is  an  old  subject,  but  it  is  one 
that  should  ever  be  kept  before  the 
minds  of  farmers.  There  is  no  condi- 
tion powder  so  efficient  in  maintaining 
the  health  of  the  herd  of  hogs  as  salt 
and  ashes.  It  has  been  our  custom  for 
years  to  use  them  for  hogs,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  case  of  cholera  in  the 
herd.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
the  potash  or  the  lime  that  the  hogs  en- 
joy and  that  is  so  healthful  to  them, 
and  it  does  not  matter.  Since  the  hog 
craves  the  mixture,  it  should  be  sup- 
plied and  in  liberal  quantities.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  it  where  the  hogs  can 
have  free  access  to  it  at  all  times.  The 
best  place  is  in  a  large  covered  -box  with, 
holes  near  the  bottom  from  which  the 
hogs  can  secure  what  they  want.  They 
will  never  eat  more  than  their  appetites 
call  for  or  more  than  is  good  for  them, 
unless  they  have  been  deprived  of  it  for 
a  long  time,  in  which  case  they  are  liable 
to  overdo. 

Wood-ashes  are  preferable  to  coal, 
and  some  farmers  make  it  a  custom  to 
burn  pits  of  charcoal  and  ashes  for  their 
hogs.  Sows  and  young  pigs  that  are 
confined  in  close  quarters  especially  en- 
joy charcoal,  ashes  and  salt  mixed.  It 
contributes  to  their  thrift  by  preventing 
disease.  Fattening  hogs  should  also 
have  a  supply,  for  it  keeps  their  bowels 
free  from  worms  and  aids  digestion. 

.  W.  D.  Neale. 

Stalk-Fed  Steers  Won't  Pay 

WING  to  the  extraordinary  winter  we 
have  had  so  far,  hay  and  roughage 
for  live  stock  is  now  selling  for  a  high 
price  and  promises  to  go  still  higher. 
Cattle  that  in  ordinary  years  would  have 
wintered  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December  on  corn-stalks  have  had 
to  be  fed  the  hay  that  was  intended  for 
March  and  April,  and  no  matter  how 
fine  the  weather  may  be  the  rest  of  the 
winter,  this  loss  cannot  be  redeemed. 
It,  therefore,  behooves  every  farmer  to 
get  his  pencil  out  and  figure  a  little  on 
what    wintering   a   dry   cow,    heifer  or 


o 


man  can  afford  this  winter  to  let  any 
animal  stand  still.  If  not  worth  feeding, 
get  rid  of  it — the  sooner,  the  better,  and 
don't  worry  if  your  pasture  is  idle  for  a 
few  months. 

There  will  be  a  chance  to  eat  up  that 
grass  at  a  profit  some  time  next  fall  or 
winter — fortunately  all  winters  are  not 
alike. 

Many  of  our  farmers  worry  over  their 
pastures  going  to  waste  in  the  early 
spring  and  summer  months ;  but  how 
often  the  pastures  are  short  in  August 
and  September  at  the  very  time,  after 
the  fly  season,  when  cattle  are  ready  to 
put  on  their  greatest  gain. 

No  man  can  forecast  what  the  mar- 
ket will  be,  but  the  chances  are  that  the 
man  who  buys  good,  heavy  cattle  next 
August  and  sells  them  in  November 
will  be  paid  for  his  corn  fed  on  a  lux- 
urious pasture  which  has  been  allowed 
to  be  idle  during  the  early  summer. 

We  have  had  here  at  Sioux  City,  to 
my  knowledge,  three  different  shipments 
of  cattle  recently,  said  cattle  having 
been  on  full  feed  from  seventy  to  ninety 
days  and  they  only  show  a  gain  of  thirty 
to  thirty-five  pounds  per  head.  What 
do  you  suppose  cattle  fed  only  on  hay  or 
corn-stalks  have  done?  Get  your  pencil 
out — it's  time  to  figure. 

W.  S.  A.  Smith. 

Breeding-Herd  Pointers 

Avoid  extremes,  neither  the  warm, 
poorly-ventilated,  dark  stable,  nor  the 
stormy  outdoors  is  the  place  for  stock. 

Succulent  foods  prevent  constipation 
and  assist  the  animals'  digestive  systems 
in  getting  more  nutriment  from  their  dry 
forage  and  grain  foods. 

Avoid  crowding  the  breeding-ewes  and 
brood-sows.  They  will  thrive  better  if 
divided  into  separate  bunches  where  they 
will  have  more  room  to  eat  and  exercise. 

Corn-ensilage  is  the  best  and  most 
economical  form  of  succulence  for  the 
dairy  cow  and  other  cattle,  but  root  crops 
are  preferable  for  horses,  sheep  and 
swine. 

Abundance,  variety  and  succulence 
should  never  be  lacking  in  the  winter 
rations  of  breeding-animals.  Feeding 
too  much  corn  and  other  heat-producing 
foods  brings  disastrous  results. 

Ensilage  should  not  be  fed  to  breeding 
bulls,  boars  and  rams,  except  in  limited 
quantities,  for  there  is  a  general  opinion 
among  stock-breeders  that  too  much  en- 
silage has  a  tendency  to  injure  their 
breeding  qualities.  W.  Milton  Kelly. 


In  keeping  with  the  established 
De  Laval  custom  of  making  the 
De  Lavai  Cream  Separators  as 
much  better  each  year  as  possible, 
the  De  Laval  machines  for  1910 
show  even  greater  perfection  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

The  dairy  farmer  who  buys  a  1910 
De  Laval  can  feel  assured  that  he 
has  by  far  the  best  cream  separator 
ever  made  anywhere  at  any  time. 

The  dairy  farmer  who  lets  the 
year  or  even  the  month  pass  by 
without  at  least  seeing  and  exam- 
ining the  1910  De  Laval  wiU  be 
doing  himself  an  injustice. 

The  opportunity  of  examining 
and  trying  a  1910  De  Laval  right 
at  his  own  home  is  open,  free  of 
all  cost  or  trouble,  to  every  dairy- 
man who  will  simply  eay  the  word. 

Next  to  a  De  Laval  machine  is 
the  De  Laval  catalogue,  free  for 
the  asking  and  containing  a  sepa- 
rator education  in  itself. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 
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Farmers'  Handy  Wagon 
at  a  Low  Price 

Absolutely  the  beet  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  heavy  teaming.  Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires. 
Will  last  a  lifetime  without  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

for  farm  wagons 
—any  size  to  fit 
any  axle.  Send 
for  our  free 
booklet  before 
you  buy  a  wagon 
or  a  set  of  wheels. 

EiWPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  368      Quincy,  III, 

J»JLur  V  V  1  Direct-For 

QUAKER  CITY  MILLS 

Send  name,  today,  for  Big  Free  Book  and  new  Cul 
Prices  direct  from  our  factory— for  a  latest-im- 
proved .Quaker  City  Mill  Feed  Grinder  that  will  just 
fit  your  needs.    Our  liberal  , 

Free  Trial- 
No  Money  Down- 
Freight  Paid 

40  years  the  standard.  Chooee 
from  11  sizes.  Hand  to  20-H.P,  , 
From  cob  meal  to  table  meal.  " 
Ask  for  Free  Feed  Mill  Book. 

Western  shipments  from  Chicago.  '' 

A.  C.  STRAUB  C07 

S741  Filbert  Street,  SU.  B..  Pluladelphia,  Pa. 


Watson  E.  Coleman.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Books  free.  Highest 
references.   Best  results. 


YOUR  IDEAS.   They  may  brine  you 
fA  I  I    wealth.   64-page  Patent  iBook  Free. 

Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Attys.,  Box  N.Washington,  D.  C.  Est.  1880 

MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEfilECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Send  today 
only 

PERMANEM 


CURE 


booklet 

MIMERAI.  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  425  Fonrth  Ave..  Plttsbnrj 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1910 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 
WITHA20ACRECR0P 
FR0NA10ACREFARN? 


You  know  it  costs  as  much  in  time,  labor,  seed  and  implements 
to  raise  a  poor  crop  as  it  does  to  raise  a  good  one.  You  know 
also  that  unless  your  land  is  Icept  constantly  supplied  with  lime, 
nitrogen  and  phosphates  and  the  ingredients  of  barnyard  manure  it 
becomes  worn  out  and  loses  its  fertility. 

You  know  further  that  it  costs  more  and  trebles  j'our  labor  to 
spread  manure  by  hand  than  it  does  to  use  a  well-made  manure  spreader. 

Maybe  you  don't  know  that  one  load  of  manure  evenly  spread  by 
a  mechanical  spreader  is  worth  four  loads  scattered  by  hand — 

And  that  your  crop,  whether  rotation,  or  continuous,  will  be 
increased  from  20  to  40  per  cent  if  you  use  -an 


Made  in  three  styles  as  follows: 

The  Corn  King,  Return-Apron  Spreader. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century,  Return-Apron  Spreader. 

The  Cloverleaf,  Endless-Apron  Spreeder. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  made  of  the  best  material — wood  and  steel. 
They  have  powerful  steel  frames  and  steel-bound  boxes,  which  damp 
manure  cannot  rot. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  easily  drawn.  They  can  be  adjusted  to 
spread  a  thin  or  heavy  coat  with  equal  evenness. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  so  simplein  operation  that  a  boy  can  do  the 
work  which  used  to  require  a  strong  man. 

An  I.  H.  C.  spreader  will  save  yon  in  time  and  labor  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  one  season. 

Your  increased  income  from  better  crops  will  be  clear  profit. 

Scientific  experiment  has  proved  that  this  profit  will  vary  from 
$4.00  to  $20.00  per  acre. 

You  cannot  afiEord  to  be  a  half-crop  farmer  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  be  one. 

An  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  will  give  you  the  full  return  from  your  land, 
whatever  the  size  of  your  farm. 

Call  on  Gup-agent  in-your  town  and  talk  the  spreader  over  with  him, 
or  addr^s?  «S  directly -for  catalogue  and  other  informa^^^  ____ 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO.  U;  S.  A. 


Holds  Worlds  Record 


FOR.  CLEANEST  SKIMMING 

More  prominent,  practical  dairymen  and  breeders  use  and  endorse 
r.  -S.  Separators  than  any  other  make. 

These  many  long-headed  business  dairymen  use  U.  S.  Separators,  not 
because  some  blazing  advertisement  has  hypnotized  them  into  buying,  because 
it's  'cheap.''  Sound  reasoning  of  its  many  superior  advantages  oytty  per- 
suaded th-ni.    The  best  will  aUvavs  have  the  best. 

THE   1910   INTERLOCKING  STYLE 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

emphatically   the    Best    and  the 
only   one    for   you    to  Buy. 

It  skims  the  cleanest. 
It's  built  the  strongest. 
It's  the  easiest  cleaned. 
It's  the  must  convenient. 
It  requires  the  least  power. 

The  U.  S.  Separator  has  repeatedly  proven  its  superior- 
ity over  all  other  separators  in  open  contest  and  daily 
use.  It  defeated  ail  other  separators  at  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition,  at  Seattle,  on  these  five  essential 
points  and 


Won  Grand  Prize  1909 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS!  BEEKEEPING  "'^ 


I  will  furnish -thi:'  iidvertisiug  matter  and  the  plan^.  I 
want  onp  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town- 
ship. Farmer?.  ^Mechanics.  Builders.  Small  Business 
man.  Anvone  ansiou?  to  improve  hiscondition.  Address 
CqWTMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D19,  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  magazine.  tLEAMNGS  IN  BEE 
CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  &4-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supph  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.     THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Box  47.  Medina.  Ohio. 


Free  and  Oear  to  Your 

\  Depot  on  30  Days'  Trial 

i        NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

This  big  money-maker  is  yours,  for  30  days'  use.  anyway, 
no  matter  where  \  ou  live,  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 
I'll  pay  the  freight.     I  don't  want  any  money  in  ad^-ance 
—:.ny  deposit — any  contract.   All  I  want  is  your  permission 
ship  you  a — 

FANNING  Mill,  SEED 
GRADER  and  CLEANER 

f  Then,  ij  you  w-ant  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
'  price — on  easy  terms.  1  think  you'll  want  it  lor  keeps  when 
^you  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean, 
graded  seed  to  plant  and  selL  One  means  full  crops — neces- 
ifc^  sari'  %vhen  land  is  so  high ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
you  sell.  MY  FREE  BOOK,  N'o.  l&J,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now.  sol  c.\n  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.  .\sk  for  Book  N'o.  l&l.-  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President.  THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.. 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Home  Pasteurizing 

P.vsTEURiZATiON  is  3  method  of  treat- 
ing milk  to  kill  harmful  organisms 
and  arrest  the  work  of  others. 
Milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods  for  man, 
but  it  is  just  as  good  a  food  for  bacteria ; 
the)'  are  always  present  ia  it,  and  in- 
crease at  an  enormous  rate,  unless 
checked.    Hence  Pasteurization. 

In  sterilization  the  milk  is  heated  to 
boiling,  which  kills  the  germs  at  once. 
In  Pasteurization  the"  heat  does  not  go  so 
high,  and  the  germs  die  more  slowl}' ; 
hence  the  process  must,  be  longer  con- 
tinued. It  is  not  as  efficient  as  the 
sterilization,  and  yet  it'answ-ers  practical- 
ly all  of  the  purposes  and  does  not  im- 
part a  burned  or  scorched  taste  to  the 
milk,  .^fter  Pasteurizing,  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  lowered,  as  some  germs 
may  survive,  or  new  ones  get  into  the 
milk :  a  low  temperature  will  not  kill 
them,  bm  will  prevent  their  multiplying. 

Usually,  where  cream  or  milk  is  Pas- 
teurized in  the  creamery  it  is  passed 
quickly  over  a  heated  metal  surface  and 
then  flows  into  a  cooler.  The  apparatus 
often  consists  of  a  tank  with  hollow  re- 
volving disks.  In  the  first  compartment 
of  the  Pasteurizer  these  disks  are  filled 
with  steam  or  hot  water,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond cooling  compartment  with  cold  wafer. 

The  milk  attains  the  high  temperature 
quickly  and  is  held  there  about  a  minute. 
When  held  a  mihute  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  should  be  at  least  one  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  same 
end  may  be  accomplished  by  heating  the 
milk  to  a  lower  temperature  and  hold- 
ing it  there  longer.  Heating  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  degrees  for  twenty 
minutes  will  kill  even  the  rather  resistant 
tuberculosis  bacilli. 

The  apparatus  described  above  is  too 
expensive  for  the  ordinary  dairj^an,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  Pas- 
teurize cream  or  milk,  and  have  it  keep 
much  longer  than  b\'  the  ordinary-  way 
of  handling  it.  Many  of  the  up-to-date 
dairies  send  out  milk  that  has  been 
aerated  or  cooled  down  in  a  tank  of  cold 
water  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn.  But  the 
next  step  of  Pasteurization  is  seldom 
taken. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  Pasteurize  a  sma 
amount  of  cream  or  milk  it  can  be  placed 
in  an  ordinarv  milk-can  and  the  can 
sunk  in  a  vat  or  tank  of  water  as  near 
boiling  as  possible.  The  water  should 
extend  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  can— at 
least  as  high  as  -  the  milk  comes  inside. 
Then  the  milk  should  be  stirred  with  a 
tinned  stirrer  until  the  temperature  is 
even  throughout.  After  the  temperature 
has  reached  one  hundred,  and  fifty  de- 
grees pour  cold  water  into  the  vat  or 
tank  to  one  hundred  and  Mty  degrees, 
until  the  temperature  of  the  milk  stops 
rising,  and  hold  the  milk  and  water  at 
this  temperature  twenty  minutes,  stirring 
well.  Otherwise,  the  milk  will  tend  to 
form  a  film  over  the  top  and  this  will 
contain  some  liacteria  that  will  not  be 
killed.  . 

A  dairy  thermomete-i'  suitable  to  the  job 
costs  about  twenty-five  cents. 

After  the  milk  has  stood  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  degrees  for  twenty  min- 
utes, the  water  in  the  vat  or  tank  should 
be  replaced  with  cold  and  the  milk  again 
stirred  until  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
is  about  fifty  degrees. 

When  it  is  desired  to  keep  milk  for 
home  consumption  for  any  length  of  time 
it  can  be  readily  kept  by  Pasteurizing  it, 
which  can  be  done  in  the  kitchen  with 
very  little  trouble  by  heating  on  the  stove 
and  using  the  cold  drinking-water  to 
cool  it.  Edwy  B.  Reid. 


Make  Chums  of  the  Heifers 


E  OUGHT  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
all  the  calves,  but  especially  with 
the  calf  we  intend  to  add  to  tlie  dairy 
herd  when  she  becomes  old  enough. 

We  should  pet,  curry  and  brush  her 
while  she  is  young.  Let's  handle  all  of 
her  feet,  and  stroke  her  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other.  We  want  cows  that 
won't  flinch  at  being  touched  anywhere 
on  the  body — cows  that  never  have 
learned  about  "the  right  side." 

We'll  never  lose  the  time  it  takes  oc- 
casionally to  slip  the  halter  on  this  hope 
of  the  future  herd  and  teach  her  to  lead, 
while  she  is  young  and  easily  trained ; 
but  if  we  wait  till  she  brings  her  first  calf 
before  we  break  her.  she'll  be  so  strong, 
and  so  unused  to  being  handled,  that  she 
may  be  as  unruly  as  a  bucking  broncho. 

Along  with  all  this  training  we  must 
give    the    calves    some    e.xtra    care  and 
plenty  of  proper  feed.     They  must  not 
be  made  to  "rough  it"  with  the  grown 
cattle.     A  snug,  warm  place   should  be 
so   arranged    for   them   that   the  larger 
stock    cannot    molest    them,    nor  cheat 
them  out  of  their  full  share  of  the  feed 
Good,  dry  bedding  is  another  pressing 
j  essential.     Then,  there  should  be  a  va- 
I  riet\-  of  clean,  small-grain  feeds,  cracked 
1  corn   and   fresh,   bright    roughage.  All 
j  these   will  keep   the   little   Bossie  mov- 
ing right  along  toward  the  development 
!  of  an  ideal  addition  to  your  dairy  herd. 

M.   A.  CoVERni'.LL. 


It  Pamps  Water 
It  Saws  Wood 
Separates  Cream 
Grinds  Feed 
Sprays  Trees 
Washes 
Ghnrns 


Does  any  such 
thing  for 
you. 


THE  FARMER'S  HELP 

But  there  is  something  beside  the  right 
amoimt  of  horse  power  to  look  up  in  buying 
a  gasoline  engine.  There  are  a  number  of 
very  important  improvements  Cnot  in  other 
engines)  which  have  been  made  in  the 


Gasoline  Ell^ineS 

For  instance,  you  get  all  the  advantages  of 
a  water  cooled  eugiae  but  don't  have  the 
nuisance  of  a  separate  tank. 

The  Novo  is  frost  -  proof — guaranteed 
against  injury  by  treezing.  Every  working 
part  of  the  engine  is  heavy,  but  by  keeping 
unnecessary  pig  iron  out  of  the  base  the 
>ovo  is  ligiiter  and  easier  to  move. 

The  Novo  always  pulls  more  than  prom- 
ised. It  picks  up  quickly  under  a  load. 
Send  for  the 

NOVO  BOOKLET 

( it's  free)  and  full  of  engine  information 
Hlldrelh  Mfg.  Co.,  42  Willow  Street.  Lansing,  Mich, 


iLBSPRBINC 


Removes  Bursal  Enlarg^ements, 
Thickened.  Swollen  Tissues.  Curbs. 
Filled  Tendons.  Soreness  from  any 
Bruise  op  Strain.  Cures  Spavin  Lame- 
ness. Allays  Pain.  Does  not  Blister, 
remove  the  liair  oi  lay  the  horse  up.  S2.00 
a  bottle,   delivered.    Book   3   J)  free. 

ABSOKBIXE.  JR.,    -mankind  Sl.OO 
bottle.*  For  Synovitis.  Strains.  Gouty  or 
Khemuario    I)eposits.    Vaiioose  Veins, 
Varicocele.  Hvdrocele.   AUavspain.    Book  free. 

W^F.  YOUNG,  "p.  D.  F.,  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


"Cow  Troubles 

Is  the  title  of  our  Book  6-A  that 
is  sent  free,  telUng  how  to  relieve 
Caked  Bae,  Sore  or  Injured  Teatu, 
Spider  in  Teat,  Cow  I'ox,  Udder 
Trouble*,  and  prevent  Heifers 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 


it 


Cows  Relief 


Delivered,  or  at  Dealers' 
HrrG.  CO.,  38  Oiapel  .^t.,  Lyndon,  Tt. 

TUGS  CAN'T  JERK  OR  WORK  LOOSE 

Toil  are  doubly  protected  by  the  Fernald  Double 
Trace  Holder.  Tugs  are  always  held  tight  by  this 
patented  grip.  Cheapest 
accident  insurance  on  earth. 
I  /  V*'-'  ■1/*===^— can  attach  it  in  five 
^^;^|^,  *%,vV-^'^^  minutes.     Mud   or  snow 

^  V  \  \v:,v* —  '  —   can't   clog    it.    Costs  so 

* . •  » -\     VI-*  ■  '    little    vou     can' t  afford 

*        to  be  without   it.  Best 
*•            ■.                        dealers  everywhere. 
Ask  vour  hardware  or  harness  dealer  or  write  ns. 
FERNALD  MFG.  CO.,  North  East,  Pa. 

N  C  H  O  R 
FENCE 


is  Imiit  on  the  most  approved 
Mplan  aud  material  that  gives 
lasting  service. 
Free  Sample  and  Catalog. 
AX  HOR  FE.VCE  k  -MK;.  10.        Dept.  D  Cleveland.  0. 


yi^ANTED- 


.Able  bodied  young  men  over  23 
years  old  for  CONDUCTORS  and 
MOTORMEN.  Must  be  sober,  honest 
and  able  to  pass  an  examination.  Steady 
work.  References  required.  Write,  giv- 
ing full  particulars,  to 

GENERAL  AGENT,    PIHSBURGH  RAILWAYS  COMPANY 

Department  R.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post-Cards  Without  Cost 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  set  of  24 
KnoHevelt  in  AlVica  post-cards  if  you  will 
send  us  10  cents  each  for  two  3  months'  trial 
subscriptions  to  Fabm  anp  Fireside.  Ihe 
two  trial  subscriptions  must  be  new  subscrip- 
tions. Send  the  20  cents  for  the  two  sub- 
scriptions in  coin  or  stamps. 

FARM    AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


15000  Bu.  EAR  CORN 

Ground  very  fine  with  one  set  of 
Rollers  and  Concaves  used  in  the 
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BULL  DOG 

Grinds  all  grain  perfectly  fine  aud  is 
very  light  running,  because  all  work 
is  done  only  Ik  inches  from  center 
of  shafts.    Sizes  2  to  50  h.  p. 
Get  our  Catalog. 
CROW\  POINT  MFO.  CO. 
i:i.*>  K.  Ko:id,  CroiTii  Piiiiit,  Indiana 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Your  Bargain  With  the  Cow 

MANY  seem  to  labor  under  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  scales  and 
Babcock  test  are  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  in  weeding  out  the 
unprofitable  cows  from  their  herds.  The 
scales  and  test  tell  but  half  of  the  story. 
Some  cows  give  a  fairly  large  milk  and 
butter  yield,  but  are  not  economical  pro- 
ducers. Others  may  not  give  as  much 
milk,  but  are  economical  producers.  Af- 
ter you  have  determined  each  cow's  in- 
dividual output,  you  must  have  some 
way  of  getting  at  her  individual  cost  of 
food.  In  these  times  of  high-priced 
feed  this  factor  is  especially  essential, 

A  cow  does  not  need  to  be  a  great 
feeder  in  order  to  be  a  profitable  pro- 
ducer. A  cow  may  be  a  rather  light 
feeder  and  still  digest  her  food  so  per- 
fectly as  to  produce  as  much  as  a  .cow 
that  will  eat  twice  her  amount  of  food ; 
it  is  the  first  cow  we  want  to  keep. 

You  should  keep  track  of  the  number 
of  pounds  of  food  and  its  market  value, 
and  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter,  so 
that  you  may  figure  what  each  pound  of 
butter  costs,  just  as  you  would  figure  if 
you  had  a  separate  account  with  each 
cow  in'your  herd.  To  weigh  each  cow's 
milk  or  feed  each  day  would  be  im- 
practical for  the  average  farmer,  but  to 
weigh  each  milking  one  day  each  week 
and  to  weigh  the  food  the  same  day 
would  bring  approximate  results,  ade- 
quate for  all  practical  purposes.  Of 
course  the  weighing  of  hay  and  fodders 
would  not  be  so  absolutely  correct  as 
with  grain  foods,  yet  it  would  enable 
you  to  make  very  accurate  estimates. 

The  important  thing  we  are  after  is 
to  determine  which  of  our  cows  is  the 
lowest  producer  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. Now,  from  the  records  kept  dur- 
ing the  year,  get  the  number  of  pounds 
of  milk  produced ;  then  look  up  her  test 
and  figure  the  number  of  pounds  of  but- 
ter;  then,  from  the  cost  of  feeding  her, 
figure  the  cost  of  producing  each  pound 
of  butter.  In  this  way  -you  can  figure 
what  each  cow  in  your  herd  produces  a 
pouild  of  butter  for. 

Sell  those  that  produce  a  pound  of 
butter,  for  thirty  cents  and  keep  all  that 
produce  a  pound  for  fifteen  cents.  There 
are  few  dairymen  who  are  not  keeping 
cows  that  require  thirty  cents'  worth  of 
feed  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  milk 
or  butter. that  other  cows  in  their  herd 
produce  for  fifteen  cents. 

There  are  many  other  points  to  con- 
sider in  determining  the' individuality  of 
a  herd  of  dairy  cows,  but  the  three 
points  from  the  money-making  side  of 
the  question  are  the  quantity  of  milk, 
average  per  cent  of  butter-fat  and  the 
cost  of  the  cow's  food.  A  little  trouble, 
a  little  time  and  a  little  thought  applied 
to  this  matter  of  "cost  accounting" 
would  pay  the  farmer  as  well  as  it  pays 
the  city  manufacturer. 

W.  Milton  Kelly. 

This  Doesn't  Pay 

A SUBSCRIBER  at  Hyde  Park,  Ohio, 
writes  that  his  seven  cows  are  only 
giving  one  large  bucket  of  milk  alto- 
gether. The  butter  made  from  it  is  so 
strong  it  will  not  sell.  The  cows  get 
bran,  besides  fodder  and  all  the  hay  they 
will  eat;  they  drink  from  the  creek. 
They  are  only  milked  once  a  day.  The 
owner  wants  to  know  what  is  wrong. 

From  the  description  of  the  care  given 
the  cows  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
they  will  be  either  a  source  of  profit  or 
pleasure.  It  is  not  advisable  to  milk 
cows  only  once  a  day.  If  they  were  good 
producers  and  were  being  fed,  watered 
and  cared  for  properly  they  would  be  in 
misery  for  several  hours  daily  on  ac- 
count of  holding  milk  so  long.  Some 
dairymen  milk  three  times  a  day,  especial- 
ly when  the  cow  is  fresh,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  from  the  udder  and  to 
stimulate  a  still  larger  and  more  profitable 
milk  flow.  Yielding  such  small  amounts 
as  they  do  there  is  little  danger  of  injury 
to  these  cows  e.xcept  that  they  will  have 
a  tendency  to  go  dry. 

It  is  certainly  poor  policy  to  send  the 
cows  to  a  creek  in  zero  weather  to  drink. 
The  water  must  be  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  and  it  would  seem 
to  the  writer  that,  with  feed  as  expensive 
as  it  is  this  winter,  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  have  a  tank  heater  and  warm 
the  water  with  wood  or  cobs  rather  than 
with  hay  and  bran. 

Bran  and  fodder,  although  good  feeds 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
food-stuffs,  are  not  conducive  of  good 
results  when  fed  by  themselves. 

The  butter  being  strong  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  cows  are  not  receiv- 
ing proper  care  and  treatment.    Very  likely 


it  is  also  due  to  foreign  bacteria  that 
have  gained  access  to  the  utensils  with 
which  the  milk  and  cream  come  in  con- 
tact. These  utensils  should  all  not  only 
be  washed  clean,  but  each  day  should  be 
scalded  thoroughly  and  set  out  in  the 
sun  to  air.  ■ 

Now  for  what  to  do:  Determine  to 
care  for  the  cows  properly  or  get  rid  of 
them.  Kept  under  the  conditions  named 
they  are  a  source  of  loss,  and  all  the  feed 
and  care  given  them  is  wasted.  One 
good  cow  should  give  as  much  milk  as 
these  six  are  giving.  If  the  determina- 
tion is  to  keep  them,  get  a  tank  heater 
and  bring  their  water  to  a  temperature 
of  sixty  degrees,  and  they  will  drink  more 
water  and  with  more  pleasure,  and  at 
once  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
milk  flow.  Milk  them  twice  a  day  at 
regular  times,  and  there  will  be  a  further 
increase. 

As  to  the  feeding,  it  will  be  well  to 
continue  giving  them  all  the  corn- fodder 
and  hay  they  care  for.  The  hay  should 
be  clover,  if  possible.  A  grain  ration 
should  also  be  given.  A  good  mixture 
is  corn-meal,  two  hundred  pounds  ;  bran, 
one  hundred  pounds ;  oil-meal,  gluten 
feed  or  cotton-seed  meal,  one  hundred 
pounds.  This  should  be  fed  in  such 
amounts  as  is  needed  by  each  individual 
cow.  To  determine  how  much  feed  a 
cow  needs  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the 
milk,  and  then-  by  weighing  the  feed  pro- 
vide for  the  milk  flow  accordingly.  You 
can  tell  a  good  deal,  also,  by  the  way  she 
cleans  up  her  feed. 

Farmers  are  realizing  the  value  of  a 
silo  more  this  winter  than  ever  before. 
Rations  cost  much  less  where  corn-silage 
is  largely  used.     Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 

Memoranda 

The  mechanical  condition  of  clover  and 
alfalfa  may  be  greatly  improved  for 
swine  by  running  it  through  a  cutting- 
box  and  steaming  it  or  soaking  it  in  hot 
water  and  mixing  it  with  their  slop. 

A  change  of  food  is  beneficial,  for  the 
animals  tire  of  one  kind  of  food  and 
many  times  get  off  their  feed  by  being 
confined  to  too  narrow  limits.  All 
changes  should  be  gradually  made,  to 
prevent  injury  to  their  digestive  systems. 

When  it  is  possible,  I  prefer  to  make 
up  my  rations  for  breeding-animals  from 
home-grown  foods,  because;  many  of  the 
by-product  grain  foods  contain  elements 
that  hurt .  the  breeding  qualities  of  the 
animals.  Some  of  our  best  veterinary 
authorities  voice  the  opinion  that  many 
cases  of  abortion  in  dairy  herds  are 
caused  by  these  abnormal  nitrogenous 
by-product  foods.  W.  M.  K. 


Look  for  the  Steel 
Keg  at  Painting  Time 


Spring  painting  time  will  soon  be  here  and  buildings  will  need 
one  or  more  coats  of  pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  for  livening 
them  up  or  to  save  them  from  decay.  We  have  a  special  word  for 
those  who  have  used  our  white  lead  before  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  use  anything  else  in  their  painting. 

It  is  about  our  new  steel  keg.  This  is  a  new  package  this  year 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  long  familiar  oak  keg.  The  white  lead 
is  the  important  thing,  but  knowing  the  package  insures  your  get- 
ting the  genuine  material.  Please  look  at  the  illustrations  below — 
the  new  kegs  are  of  steel,  gun-metal  finish,  and  come  in  two  shapes 
as  pictured.  The  one-hundred  pound  size  has  parallel  sides;  the 
smaller  sizes  taper  toward  the  bottom. 

Steel  is  the  ideal  material  for  packing  white-lead-in-oil  for  paint 
purposes  because,  not  being  porous,  it  does  not  absorb  the  oil,  and 
the  lead  always  stays  moist.  The  three  smaller  sizes  named  have 
bails  and,  being  steel  and  seamless,  they  make  the  finest  kind  of 
utensils  for  various  purposes  after  the  white  lead  has  been  used. 
Liquids  can  be  boiled  in  them. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  absolutely  pure  white  lead,  look 
the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  the  side  of  the  new  steel  keg. 


for 


Color  Schemes  and  Suggestions ; 


For  those  contemplating  painting 
we  have  a  package  of  helps,  in- 
cluding books  of  color  schemes,  giving  artistic  ideas  for  carrying  out  color 
harmony  both  for  interior  and  exterior  painting.  Free.  Ask  for  "House- 
owners  Painting  Outfit  47'." 


NATIONAL   LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York         Boston  BuiTalo  Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia)       (National  Lead  and  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Watch  While 
You  Sleep 


This  trap  keeps  out  back  water,  sewer 
gas  and  all  insects  at  all  times,  "it  is 
guaranteed."    Write  for  particulars  to 

The  Meier  Cellar  Drain  Trap  Factory, 

Upper  Sandutky,  Ohio     Please  Mention  Farm  and  Fireside 


Siickney  Ga  sol  i  ne  En^i  nes 

ARE  THE  BEST. 


Why  ?  Because  they  have  the  best  igrniter, 
the  best  coolingr  system,  the  best  valve  mo- 
tion and  the  best  governor.   Thousands  of 

engiiTOS  now  in  succosHful  operation  af- 
V  ter  onryeara  of  experience  in  building 
\ouly  the  best  prove  all  these  points. 

'\6ev0ns/x0Sr  IM  to  1  BM^R. 

\\  t^end  for  Free  Catalo^f  and  our  fifty- 1 
/  seven  reasons  why  &  tiCh  tt  Oy 

^^Engines   arc  the  best, 

(•Agents  everywliere. 


Charles  A.Stickney  Company 

■  :MAlK:OF.FrCE  A  rACTORY.  iST:!PAUL:  MINN:;.'?. 

•  EASTERN  OFri  CEV  EM  PI  RE  .BLDG  .  Pi  tts  burg;  PA 


THE  LOW 
DOWN 


AND  UPWARD 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator   complete,   subject   to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed, 
for   $15.95.    It  is   different  from 
anything    that    has    ever  before 
been  of?ered.    Skims  1  quart  of 
milk  a  minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher  priced 
machine.    Any  boy  or  girl  can  run 
it   sitting    down.  The 
crank   is   only    5  inches 
long.    Just  think  of  that! 
The    bowl    is    a  sanitary 
marvel ;    easily  cleaned, 
and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.    Gears  run 
in  anti-friction  bearings  and 
thoroughly  protected.  Be- 
fore you  decide  on  a  cream 
separator  of    any  capacity 
whatever,  obtain  our  $15.95 
proposition. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 


)SB3 


EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU 
TO  DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices 
for  all  capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  qual- 
ity is  high.    Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well 
built  and  handsomely  finished.    Run  easier, 
skim  closer,  have  a  simpler  bowl  with  fewer 
parts  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Thou- 
sands of  machines  in  use  giving  splendid  satis- 
faction.   Write  for  our  1910  catalog.  We 
will  send  it  free,  postpaid.    It  is  richly  illus- 
trated, shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator. 
Our  surprisingly  liberal  long  time 
trial  proposition,  generous  terms  of 
purchase  and  the  low  prices  quoted 
will  astonish  you.    We  are  the 
oldest    exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America  and  the 
first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You 
save  agent's,  dealer's  and  even  cata- 
log house's  profits  by  dealing  with 
us  and  at  the  sarhe  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine 
on  the  market.    Our  own  (manu- 
facturer's) gtiarantee  protects  you 
on  every  American  Separator.  We 
ship  immediately.    Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write 
us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand- 
some free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 

BOX  1058,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1910 


ril  Start  You  Raising  Chickens 
With  This  120-Egg  Incubator 
Freight  Prepaid-For  $7.50 

Write  For  Low  Prices  On  Larger  Sizes — Freight  Prepaid 

I AM  quoting  lower  prices  on  Ideal  Incubators,  delivered,  this  year 
than  I  ever  thought  I  could  possibly  offer  you.  Yet  my  Ideals 
are  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  And  this  is  why  :  They 
are  metal-covered  all  around,  front;  back,  sides,  top  and  bottom  , 
encased  in  best  grade,  28;gauge  galvanized  iron.  That  means  that 
the  Ideal  is  the  absolutely  safe  incubator  ;  also,  that  it  holds  the 
heat  as  no  other  incubator  can;  insures  an  even  temperature 
and  saves  oil. 

I  can  sell  just  20,000  of  the  120-egg  size  at  this  price,  freight  paid. 
So  you  had  better  write  me  now.  The  20,000  will  be  cleaned  out  in 
a  few  weeks  at  this  startling  price.  I  can't  make  more  at  that  figure 
this  year.  I  planned  this  big  scoop  on  the  incubator  business 
months  ago.  No  one 
J.  \\.  Miller  else  could  have  ar- 
ranged the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  I  arranged  it,  owing  to  my 
scoop  on  materials,  labor  and  manufac- 
turing facilities.  If  you  are  to  be  one  of 
the  20,000  to  get  this  bargain,,  write  me 
now.  I'll  send  m^'  big  poultry  book  free 
— the  best  published,  and  my  cut  prices 
and  freight-paid  offer  on  all  sizes  of  mv 

1910  IDEAL 

Incubators 
and  Brooders 

Never  before  have  quality  hatchers  been 
sold  for  prices  that  e^-en  approach  mine— and 
remember,  I  pay  the  freight.  And  the  machine 
I'll  send  will  be  complete,  ready  to  use;  no 
extras  to  buy.   Years  of  service  have  proved 
the  Ideals  to  be  record-breaking  hatchers;  and 
the  new  model,  encased  in  galvanized  iron, 
sets  a  still  higher  standard  of  perfection.  Made 
by  experts,  o£  the  best  materials  money  can 
buy;  absolutely  safe;  automatic  regulator' 
guaranteed  to  hold  even  temperature 
during  entire  hatch;  automatic  ventila- 
tion—the simplest  to  operate;  most 
durable  and  best  finished. 

I  ask  you  to  find  more  va'" 
at  any  price,  if  you  can. 

I  am  prepared  to  quote 
you  the  only  really  ciit 
prices  of  the  season, 
And  I'll  pay  the 


I*  This 
Wai  Start 
You  Right 


Big,  Free  Book 
Poultry  For  Profits 

contains  my  30  years'  experience  as  a 
poultryman;  over  20  full-page  illustra- 
tions   of  Standard-Bred    Poultry,  all 
breeds;  other  fine  cuts:  all  printed  on  best 
of  paper.   Tells  what  Ideal  Incubators  and 
Brooders  have  done  for  others  and  what  they 
are  guaranteed  to  do  for  you. 

Write  Me  a  Postal  No-w 

Just  say,  "Send  your  Free  Book,  "Poultry  For  Profit,'  and 
your  lowest  prices  on  Ideal  Incubators  and  Brooders  of  all 
aizes."   IE  you  ask  me  to,  I'll  put  aside  one  of  the  120-egg  size 
machines  for  you  for  a  few  days,  at  my  special  price,  so  you  can 
get  all  the  facts  out  of  the  book  before  you  decide. 
My  freight-paid  offer  of  fy. 50  on  this  machine  is  the  same  to  all  on 
shipments  to  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  north  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Tennessee.   If  you  live  beyond  these  lines,  WTite  for  my  low- 
est price  delivered  to  your  R.  R.  Station.  Better  write  at  once,  or  take  down 
the  address  now,  to  remind  you.  Address  J.  W.  Miller,  President, 

"i.  W.  MILLER  COMPANY,  Box  31,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


freight  to  your 
depot 


WARD  FARM  FENCE 


40  carboo  spring  steel, 
extra  heavily  galvanized. 
SO  days'  free  "trial.  Freitrht 
prepaid.  Complete  free 
catalogues  on  Farm, Poul- 
try and  Oniamenti'lTVire 
andTTrought  Iron  Fences. 
Write  now  for  spe- 
«lal  ofr<^^- 
The  Ward  Fene«  Co., 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1910  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  lot. 
C.  C  SHOEMAKER,  Box    735,  Freeport,  111. 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  f^"^ 


used— no 
near  our 
vestigate' 


Why  pay  more  than  ourprieef  It  ordered  together  we  send 
both  niachinea  lor  $1(U)0,  —  f  r  e  i  e  h  t  paid  east  of  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  double  wails,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass  uoors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  seli-re^lating.   Nursery  undemealh  the  egg-tray,  both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  tbeimonieters,  lamps,  egg- 
testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  guaranteed. 
^        Incubators  are  finished  in  natuial  coiors  snowing  the  high  grade  lumber 
paint  to  cover  inferior  mai;eriai.   If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere 
piice,  we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'U  save  money.  It  pays  to  in- 
the  •■Wisconsin" '  before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  seud  in  your  order  and  save  time, 
 WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box   79,  Racine,  Wis.  


Variety  in  the  Chicken- Yard 

■'"^  Tariety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  runs 
\/  an  old  adage.  It  is  as  applicable 
*  to  diet  as  well  as  to  environment, 
habits,  apparel.  Coining  an  antithesis,  it 
may  well  be  said,  "iNIonotony  is  the  potion 
of  death.''  J\Iince-pie  tastes  good,  but 
what  if  one  were  compelled  to  eat  it  in- 
terminably? Dyspepsia!  Fowls  may  have 
dyspepsia  as  well  as  humankind,  and  that 
fatally. 

Resolving  poultry-foods  into  three 
classes,  which  combine  into  a  balanced 
ration,  we  have  cereals,  animal  products 
and  vegetation,  including  vegetables.  The 
first  two  are  highly  concentrated  and 
nutritious  when  properly  digested.  The 
vegetable  foods  are  digestants,  and  serve 
to  give  bulk  to  the  other  two,  besides 
containing  valuable  food  properties  of 
their  own. 

Japanese  Millet 

I  had  some  very  convincing  results 
from  feeding  Japanese  Millet  last  fall. 
I  pronounce  it  one  of  the  finest  supple- 
mentary foods  for  chickens  of  all  ages 
from  less  than  a  month  old  up.  The 
hull  of  this  millet  is  unlike  that  of  other 
millets,  and  the  whole  grain  produces  an 
admirable  mettle  among  the  birds  and  a 
glossy  plumage  without  excessive  fat.  I 
feed  this  millet  in  the  straw,  and  the 
happiest  chick  is  the  one  that  can  bury 
himself  the  deepest  in  the  litter  scratch- 
ing and  searching  for  the  rich,  tiny 
grains  which  do  not  fill  him  at  once  to 
satiet}'.  Here  he  learns  the  habit  of  in- 
dustry in  his  confinement.  If  a  fowl 
lingers  at  the  poultry-yard  gate  for  five 
hours  waiting  for  a  heavy  feed  that  is 
to  be  gulped"  down  in  two  minutes  it 
is  not  his  fault.  Give  him  something 
to  interest  him  in  the  meantime.  Let 
him  get  busy  and  forestall  an  attack  of 
dyspepsia,  and  he  will  appreciate  his  regu- 
lar meal  just  as  w-ell  and  will  not  realize 
himself  to  be  the  dependent  that  he  is. 
Of  all  supplementary  foods  that  I  have 
ever  tried,  Japanese  millet  comes  the 
nearest  supplying  interesting  busy  work 
and  promoting  health. 

Sunflower-Seed 

Sunflower-seed  is  prett_v  widely  known 
as  a  food  supplying  food  for  plumage, 
bone  and  shell.  In  this  respect  it  is  very 
like  Japanese  millet  and  is  excellent  for 
alternating  with  the  same,  but,  of  course, 
cannot  be  fed  to  small  chicks.  While 
feeding  the  two  alternately  through  the 
last  molting  season  I  had  a  very  per- 
ceptible increase  in  egg-production  and 
the  highest  standard  of  health  among  my 
birds. 

Sugar-Beets 

Another  satisfactory  diversion  is  the 
proper  feeding  of  sugar-beets.  They  are 
far  more  nutritious  than  mangels,  easih' 
digested  and  are  always  sweet,  crisp  and 
tender.     Old     mangels     are  frequently 


In  comparing  wire  fences  do  not  be  led  into  the  error  of 
'  considering  weight  per  rod  as  a  measure  of  strength. 
Remember  that  8%  to  19  %  of  the  weight  per  rod  of  any 
wrapped  or  clamped  fence  is  in  the  wraps  and  clamps,  which 
add  nothing  to  strength,  but  detract  from  appearance,  effectiveness 
and  durabiHty.    The  gauge  of  wire  is  the  thing  to  judge  by. 

The  selling  price  of  any  other  fence  made  from  the 
same  gauge  wire  is  greater  than  the  price  of  the 

"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence 

(One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout) 

The  only  fence  with  wires  electrically  welded  at  every  contact 
point.    No  waste  wire ;  no  point  of  weakness.    The  weld  is  even 
stronger  than  the  wire.    Every  wire  is  open  heau-th  steel  made 
in  our  mammoth  steel  plant  and  galvanized  by  our  im- 
proved process. 

73  styles  for  every  fence  purpose.    Your  dealer  sells  it. 

Send  for  free  catalog.  .^ISIl^ 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


tough  and  woody,  and  hard  for  a  fowl 
to  pick  at.  A  young  fowl  finds  it  easy 
to  feed  from  a  suspended  sugar-beet,  and 
it  satisfies  his  hunger.  Enough  sugar- 
beets  may  be  swung  about  the  poultry- 
yard  to  give  the  whole  flock  a  faithful 
day's  work. 

Other  Supplementary  Foods 

Beef-scraps,  ground  bone  and  milk  are 
widely  known  as  producers  of  health  and 
eggs.  But  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that 
it  is  variety,  as  well  as  sufficiency,  that 
keeps  fowls  courageous  and  happy  in 
confinement — variety  of  food,  variety  of 
action.  It  makes  for  tone  and  vigor,  in- 
creasing their  natural  proclivities  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  keepers. 

I  have  an  exhaustive,  varied  program 
each  day  for  my  flock  of  sixty  hens  and 
pullets.  The  passer-by  readily  notices 
their  unusual  thrift  for  confined  fowls. 
In  all  quarters  of  the  yard  is  action- 
singing,  scratching,  dusting  or  playful 
combat.  But  the  occasion  of  my  own 
particular  gratification  is  that  number  on 
the  program  being  enacted  inside  tlie 
poultry-house — cackling  anon  and  anon. 

L.  C.  Seal. 

The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Roup 

IN  A  recent  poultry  paper  it  was  stated 

that  the  open  door  is  the  cause  of 
colds  and  roupy  troubles.  I  think  it  is 
a  mistake  that  cold  air  is  a  cause  of  colds. 
Roup  was  practically  unknown  when 
fowls  roosted  in  trees  or  under  the  open 
wagon-shed,  and  it  came  in  with  the  tight 
hen-houses.  I  have  never  had  many 
cases  of  roup  in  my  flocks,  excepting  one 
winter  when  I  kept  the  hens  in  .the 
tightest  house  I  ever  had.  It  was  double- 
boarded  and  lined  with  tar-paper,  had 
lots  of  glass  in  front,  but  very  poor  ven- 
tilation. I  had  the  house  a  little  over- 
crowded, but  was  calculating  on  lots  of 
winter  eggs;  instead,  I  got  a  good  run 
of  roup  and  no  eggs. 

The  main  causes  of  roup  and  kindred 
affections  I  believe  to  be  the  lowering  of 
the  vitality  of  the  bird  by  improper  feed- 
ing or  otherwise  and  impure,  damp  air 
of  a  tight  hen-house.  Plenty  of  ventila- 
tion is  the  remedjf  for  both  dajppness 
and  impurity,  for  they  both  are  in  the 
exhalations  of  the  fowls. 

Drafts  are  incidentally  a  cause  when 
these  conditions  of  warmth,  dampness 
and  impurity  exist,  and  only  then.  An 
open  door  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
ventilating  a  poultry-house  during  the 
day,  and  a  partialli'-raised  window  or 
muslin  front  at  night  if  the  house  is  so 
tight  as  to  have  no  cracks.  I  aim  al- 
ways to  have  the  back  (or  north)  and 
sides  of  the  house  tight,  while  the  front 
may  have  a  few  cracks  in  it'  as  well  as 
not.  The  scratching  shed  or  house  with 
open  door,  with  plenty  of  dry  litter  for 
the  fowls  to  exercise  in  is  the  great  pre- 
ventive of  colds  and  roup. 

If  roup  appears,  prompt  measures 
should  be  taken.  .  The  affected  birds 
must  be  separated  from  the  well  ones, 
and  if  not  too  far  gone  may  be  success- 
fully treated.  The  houses  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  disinfected, 
and  kept  dry  and  supplied  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air;  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  iron  in  a  quart  of  water  should 
be  given.  A  change  of  diet  helps.  In  the 
worst  cases,  however,  I  think  it  by  far 
the  best  plan  to  kill  the  aft'ected  birds 
and  bury  them,  for  the  disease  is  very 
contagious.  A.  E.  V. 

Cure  is  secondary  to  prevention,  with 
roup.  The  disease  varies  so  much  in  its 
severity  that  '  treatment  helpful  in  one 
flock  may  be  useless  in  another.  A  good 
deal  of  the  trouble  that  passes  for  roup 
is  simply  cold,  which  disappears  after 
simple  treatment,  or  none  at  all.  The 
real  thing  does  not  yield  so  readily.  One 
stand-by  treatment  is  dipping  the  bird's 
head  in  mild  disinfectant — a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash— a  light  red  color  indicates  about 
the  right  strength — will  do.  Others 
recommend  swabbing  hydrogen  peroxide 
or  other  mild  disinfectant  onto  the  sore 
patches  in  the  mouth  and  throat. 

All  these  methods  require  a  good  deal 
of  detail  work,  and  unless  the  bird  is 
particularly  valuable,  the  hatchet  treat- 
ment is  the  surest  and  safest  to  the  rest 
of  the  flock.  If  you  have  the  time,  roup 
cures  are  worth  trying,  but  only  after 
the  sick  fowls  have  been  separated  from 
the  well  ones  or,  better  still,  the  heahhy 
birds  shifted  to  quarters  free  from  the 
disease.  _      .  ^ 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  farm  building  in 
which  animals  are  kept  which  does  not 
need  thorough  ventilation.  Do  you  think 
of  any?  Editor. 
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Practical  Poultry-Raising 


Early  Chicks 

WHETHER  intended  for  market  or 
for  layers  it  pays  to  hatch  chicks 
early  if  one  is  prepared  to  care 
for  them  properly.  March  hatches,  if 
given  close  attention,  good  feed  and 
comfortable  quarters,  bring  prices  as 
broilers  that  fully  compensate  for  the 
extra  work  entailed. 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  these  early 
hatches  is  to  keep  an  even  temperature 
in  the  brooder-house.  Little  trouble 
should  be  experienced  in  keeping  the  in- 
cubator at  proper  heat,  as  it  may  be  run 
in  the  kitchen  or,  better,  in  a  dry  cellar. 
But  when  the  chicks  are  hatched  they 
cannot  be  kept  in  the  cellar,  because  there 
_  is  no  sunlight,  and  it  is  very  inconvenient 
'  to  have  even  a  few  in  the  kitchen.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  room  that  is  well 
lighted,  comfortably  heated  and  large 
enough  to  allow  them  some  space  to  run 
about. 

We  use  a  room  ten  by  twenty-four 
feet,  dividing  it  into  compartments  for 
several  broods  by  setting  twelve-inch 
boards  on  edge  across  the  room.  In 
each  pen  is  a  hundred-chick  size  out- 
door brooder.  We  have  found  it  ad- 
visable not  to  use  these  brooders  outside 
before  fairly  warm  weather,  but  in  the 
brooder-house  they  answer  very  well. 
They  are  heated  by  oil-lamps  that  send 
the  heat  through  a  galvanized  iron  pipe 
running  over  the  hover.  The  lamps  are 
not  alone  depended  upon,  however.  A 
small  heating-stove  is  used,  and  by  keep- 
ing a  little  fire  in  it  day  and  night  the 
room  does  not  become  chilly  and  there 
is  no  danger  that  the  chicks  will  catch 
cold  by  coming  out  of  a  warm  brooder 
into  the  cold  room.  Frequently  it  is  not 
merely  cold  that  causes  chicks  to  die,  but 
thej  su,ddenness  of  the  change  from  the 
seventy  or  eighty  degrees  of  the  brooder 
to  the  cold  outside  air  which  often  is 
below  thirty. 

Forty  to  fifty  chicks  is  as  rnany  as  we 
allow  to  a  brooder,  though  it  is  supposed 
to  be  large  enough  for  a  hundred.  A 
larger  number  of  chicks  in  one  flock  are 
much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  two 
small  flocks,;  they  are  apt  to  crowd  too 
close  under  the  hovers,  and,  in  feeding, 
the  weaker  ones  will  not  get  their  full 
share  of  food. 

We  feed  the  early  chicks  just  the  same 
as  those  hatched  later.  For  the  first  few 
days  corn-bread  finely  crumbed  is  fed 
five  times  a  day.  The  bread  is  made  of 
four  parts  corn-meal  (coarse)  to  two 
parts  wheat-braji,  mixed  with  water  or 
milk  and  baked  brown.  After  the  first 
week  a  mixture  of  ground  and  small 
grains  is  kept  in  shallow  troughs  where 
the  chicks  can  help  themselves.  Sweet 
milk  is  fed  every  day.  We  used  to  soak 
the  corn-bread  in  milk,  but  it  caused  too 
much  bowel  trouble,  so  we  no  longer 
moisten  any  of  the  food.  The  best  of 
all  green  food  is  fresh  lettuce-leaf.  It 
is  easily  grown,  a  small  plot  furnishing 
enough  for  several  broods,  and  it  is 
greatly  relished  by  the  chicks. 

Fresh  water,  grit  and  charcoal  are  be- 
fore the  chicks  always.  Broken  china  is 
excellent  for  grit,  but  if  many  chicks  are 
to  be  supplied  it  requires  too  much  time 
to  pound  up  china,  and  it  will  pay  to  buy 
prepared  grit.  An  inch  of  sand  is  spread 
on  the  floor  of  each  brooder,  while  the 
compartments  outside  have  a  layer  of 
short  straw,  hay  or  leaves  for  the  chicks 
to  scratch  in.  Chicks  like  a  dust  bath  as 
well  as  hens  do,  so  a  box  of  dry  dirt 
should  be  provided. 

We  clean  out  the  brooders  daily. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  to  result  in  dis- 
ease than  unsanitary  quarters.  It  re- 
quires only  a  few  minutes  to  lift  the 
hovers  and  clean  the  brooder  floors, 
raking  the  top  layer  of  sand  ofif  and 
putting  in  more  as  required. 

Nat.  S.  Green. 

Incubator  Moisture 

FROM  long  experience  with  incubators  I 
.have  learned  the  following  in  regard 
to  ventilation  and  moisture :  It  is  not 
safe  to  take  the  air  cell  as  a  guide  in 
determining  ventilation,  and  it  does  not 
always  indicate  when  moisture  should  or 
should  not  be  applied,  Chicks  get  out  of  the 
shell  with  all  sizes  of  air  cells.  The 
charts,  showing  the  size  the  air  cells 
should  be,  are  totally  unreliable,  as  the 
cell  grows  larger  until  near  the  end  of 
the  hatch  when  it  becomes  smaller  again. 

Incubators  having  the  outlet  for  ven- 
tilation at  or  near  the  bottom  require 
less  ventilation  than  those  having  it  near 
the  top,  as  little  oxygen  is  required  by 
the  growing  embryos,  while  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  heavy  carbon  dioxid 
thrown  off  by  the  eggs  be  gotten  out  of 
the  machine. 

.  Incubators  that  carry  a  current  of  air 


through  them  usually  require  applied 
moisture,  while  those  that  heat  by  radia- 
tion only  and  have  but  one  opening  for 
both  the  outgoing  and  incoming  air,  re- 
tain the  moisture  which  is  evaporated 
from  the  eggs.  When  moisture  is  to  be 
applied  it  is  better  to  put  in  a  small  pan 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hatch  thftn  too 
rapidly  dry  down  the  eggs  and  then  sup- 
ply moisture  to  bring  them  back  to  nor- 
mal. Evaporation  is  slow  at  first  and 
can  be  kept  uniform  throughout  the 
hatch  by  checking  it  at  the  start.  There 
is-  enough  moisture  in  the  egg  if  we  do 
not  waste  it  by  excessive  evaporation. 

Hygrometers  for  determining  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air  are  of  little  use  to  the 
average  operator. 

The  best  place  for  ari  incubator  is  in  a 
room  or  cellar  where  the  temperature 
does  not  vary  greatly.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  it  is  damp  or  dry,  so  long  as  the 
air  is  pure.  Sixty  degrees  is  the  best 
temperature  for  an  -  incubatingrroom. 
More  chicks  are  killed  by  overheating 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  hatch  than 
by  any  other  cause.  They  usually  die 
about  the  seventeenth  day.  If  there  is 
not  enough  heat  the  chicks  will  die  in 
the  shell,  but  will  usually  live  overtime. 

A.  E.  Vandervort. 

The  Polish 

THE  Polish  is  not  what  one  would  call 
a  farm  variety ;  but  it  is  likely  to 
hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  affections 
of  poultry-fanciers.  It  has  a  good  many 
utility    qualities.     The    birds    are  spry. 


A  Fine  Golden  Polish  Specimen 

hardy,  and  healthy.  They  are  good  lay- 
ers in  spring  and  summer,  and  non- 
sitters,  which  gives  them  a  chance  to 
make  up  for  their  deficiencies  as  winter 
layers.  They  never  gain  great  size,  but 
the  fine  quality  of  their  flesh  makes  it 
popular. 

For  the  commercial  poultryman,  they 
will  hardly  do ;  their  mop-like  crest 
holds  wet  and,  in  all  but  the  best  in- 
dividuals, hangs  in  their  eyes,  and  makes 
them  hard  to  care  for.  The  small  flock- 
owner,  however,  who  is  in  the  business 
for  pleasure  in  combination  with  profit, 
is  likely  to  find  in  the  Polish  a  kind  that 
will  suit  him.  H.  H.  Gregg. 

Fireless  Brooders 

FOUR  years  ago  some  of  my  outdoor 
brooders  became  infected  with  lice. 
The  next  season  I  had  to  tear  out  the 
whole  insides  of  them  and  apply  hot 
whitewash  to  get  rid  of  the  lice,  after 
which  I  used  them  for  brood-coops. 

Last  season  I  converted  one  of  them 
into  a  fireless  brooder.  In  one  half  of  it 
and  about  seven  inches  from  the  floor  I 
built  a  platform  of  matched  half-inch 
pieces.  In  the  center  of  this  I  fastened 
one  of  the  wire  cylindrical  chick-guard 
from  one  of  the  old  brooders.  Then  I 
took  one  of  the  old  circular  hovers  and 
tacked  rows  of  slitted  felt  over  its  entire 
surface  and  about  an  inch  apart.  This 
was  placed  in  position  on  the  cylindrical 
chick-guard  as  in  the  old  brooder.  The 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  hover  gave  good 
ventilation.  The  other  half  of  the 
brooder  makes  good  space  for  feeding 
and  exercise.  From  this  to  the  top  of 
the  platform  goes  a  runway,  fixed  on 
hinges  to  close  at  night. 

Out  of  the  first  brood  I  tried  in  it  I 
only  lost  one  in  thirty.  In  cool,  damp 
weather  the  hover  is  taken  out  and  thor- 
oughly warmed.  The  chicks  are  given  a 
sunning  whenever  weather  permits. 

A.  E.  V. 

Another  Poultryman's  Plan 

A  READER  asks  for  dimensions  of  a 
fireless  brooder.  Mine  are  built  nine 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide  and  eighteen 
inches  high,  with  a  partition  running 
crossways  dividing  the  brooder  into  two 
equal  parts.  The  hovers  are  eighteen 
inches  square  and  eight  to  ten  inches 
high. 

The  number  of  cloths  over  the  hover 


is  regulated  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture. In  cold  weather  more  covers  are 
required  than  in  warm  weather. 

There  are  two  hovers,  one  for  each 
room  of  the  brooder.  The  front  is  glass, 
to  give  light.  The  cover  is  hinged  on, 
so  that  it  can  be  raised  when  the  air  is 
warm,  or  closed  when  it  is  cold.  A 
sheet-iron  covering  over  the  lid  is  pre- 
ferred. 

Fifty  chicks  can  be  accommodated  in 
one  hover  while  young,  but  when  they 
get  up  a  little  they  must  be  divided  and 
given  two  hovers.  A.  J.  Legg. 

Poultry-House  Ventilation 

A New  York  poultry-man  asks:  "Which 
is  the  best  way  to  ventilate  a  poultry- 
house?  Mine  has  a  shaft  from  the  roof 
to  within  a  foot  from  the  floor,  funnel 
shape." 

This  question  of  ventilation  is  one  as 
yet  unsettled  satisfactorily  between  poul- 
trymen.  Many  favor  the  funnel-shaped 
ventilators  as  you  describe,  while  others 
declare  they  circulate  the  air  too  freely 
about  the  fowls  on  the  floor.  Ventilators 
placed  on  the  floor  or  near  it  will  not 
do;  fowls  succumb  quickly  to  cold  air 
circulating  about  their  feet.  Ventilation 
to  be  perfect  must  come  from  above 
them,  therefore  sliding  or  adjustable  ven- 
tilators in  the  roof  or  in  a  ceiling  below 
the  roof  are  considered  best  by  the 
majority.  Lately  many  have  taken  to 
building  their  poultry-houses  with  a  slid- 
ing or  hinged  window  placed  so  as  to 
not  throw  drafts  upon  the  fowls,  the 
opening  covered  with  thick  muslin,  which 
gives  plenty  of  ventilation. 

Mary  Shepler. 

Take  the  eggs  to  market  before  they 
begin  to  look  shiny.  Shiny  eggs  are  al- 
ways suspicious  characters. 

We  used  to  think  morning  was  the 
time  for  the  warm  mash,  but  is  it  not 
more  reasonable  to  think  that  if  you 
send  your  birds  to  bed  with  a  gizzard 
full  of  nice  warm  mash  they  will  be 
more  comfortable  through  the  night  than 
they  would  on  cold  corn  or  other  grain  ? 


The  Best  Roef  ^ 

—For  the  Home 
— The  Barns  and 
—Out.  buildings 

The  sfanttaptl  of  du- 
rability, service  and  satis- 
faction in  roofing  mate- 
rial— is  slate. 

When  a  patent,  arti- 
ficial roofing  can  be 
made  to  measure  up  to 
this — it  will  be  worth 
your  consideration — 

worth  your  buying.  Up  to  date,  however,  no 
patent  roofing  has  been  invented  that  Oan 
give  the  service  and  satisfaction  of  slate. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  SImte 

Is  nature's  own  and  the  one  re//a*/orooflDfr  for  your 
home,  baro,  factory  or  out-baildings  whether  these 
be  old  or  new. 

It  costs  no  more  than  artificial  imltattons— is  proot 
against  Sire-brands — never  becomes  water  soaked, 
never  dries  out,  splits,  warps  or  needs  repainting  or 
repairs. 

The  best  rooflne  Is  none  too  good  for  you.  Th* 
kind  that  never  wears  out  is  the  bind  you  want. 
Specify  that  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  be  used  and  yoa 
effectually  solve  your  roofing  problems  for  the  balance 
of  your  natural  life. 

TelluB  Whereto  Send  Thim  Booklet 

of  practical,  timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will  Save  yOU 
money  in  the  final  selection  of  new  roofing  for  the  home,  barn, 
dairy,  granary  or  any  other  building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Upon  receipt,  your  copy  will  b« 
forwarded— without  cost  or  obligation— by  return  maii. 

f The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.  ^ 
{Roofs  that  never  wear  out)  jt 
113  Ctor*  Street,  Oranvilie,  M.  y.  ^ 

Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  ToJau'*"'""^ 

■  The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  e 

■  118  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y.  Z 

m  Send  the  Book  "'Roofs**  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  in  • 
J  Roofing  Slate  to  this  address :  ■ 

■  Kam«   ' 

■  '      • ' 

■  Addreas   ■ 

■  Town  State   ' 

■  Style  Roof   j 

■  Approximate  Size     S 


HERE'S  CERTAINTY 


For  beginner,  old-timer — every- 
body. Don't  guesB  or  experiment  | 
—don't  have  mishaps.    The  16-  , 
year-old 

SUCCESSFUL 
Incubators  and  Brooders  ^ 
make  you  sure.  Thousands  have'^ 
proved  them  the  world's  greatest.  Booklet  on  **ProperB 
Care  and  Feed  i  ng  of  Ch  Icks,  Ducks,  and  Turkeys,  lOc.  I 
50c  Poultry  paper  1  year*  25c.  Catalog  free.  I 


Fowls  and 


Breed  Prize  Winners 

We  have  the  stock  at  right  prices— all 
leading  varieties ;  100  pens.  Write  us. 
Booklet  on  "How  to  Raise  48  Chicks 
Out  of  60  Hatched,"  10c;  Poultry  Paper, 
1  year,  2Bc;  Catalog  Free. 

ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Depi.  180  ■  Pes  Moines,  Iowa 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 

Woven- Wire  Fences  must  be 
heavy,  as  they  have  to  turn  animals  by 
the  sheer  strength  of  the  wire.  Why? 

A  fence  with  barbs  is  protected  from  excessive  pressure 
because  the  animal  fears  the  barbs.  Remove  the  barbs  and  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon  the  fence. 
Hence  its  wires  must  be  larger  and  stronger.    Therefore,  to 

have  a  longlife  woven-wire  fence  you  must  have  a  heavy  fence. 

Among  the  valuable  features  that  distinguish  American  Fence  is  the 
Hinged-Joint  (patented) .  We  back  this  feature  with  all  our  experience 
as  the  largest  makers  of  fence  in  the  world. 

Under  side  stress  and  strain  the  resilient  Hinged  Joint  yields  to  pressure 
and  quickly  returns  to  its  old  form  without  bending  or  breaking  the  stay 
wires,  the  strain  being  taken  up  by  the  heavy  horizontal  bars. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service  you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  galvanizing  are  equal  in  durability, 
strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vicc-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

NOTE. — Dealers  everywhere.  Seethe  one  in  your  town  and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs 
»nd  give  prlees.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled  "HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE 
FEKOE  POST,'-  furnished  free  for  the  asking. 
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What  Cyphers 
Quality  Means 
to  You 

If  you  are  in  the  chicken  business  to 
succeed  i  — 

If  you  want  the  best  incubator  to  hatch 
chickens  with — not  a  poor  ont  to  practice  on — 

The  Cyphers  is  the  incubator  for  you— 
for  reasons  o  f  quality. 

It  is  the  World's  Standard  Hatcher — and 
so  accepted.  Used  by  more  Government  Ex- 
periment Stations,  more  large  poultry  plants, 
more  leading  fanciers,  than  any  other. 

Best  for  the  beginner,  because  it  keeps  him 
clear  of  trouble — almost  neglect-proof. 

Results  considered,  the  Cyphers  is  the 
most  economical  incubator  made. 

Its  patented  Diffusive  Principle  is  the  per- 
fection of  warm-air  incubation. 

A  genuine,  non-moisture  machine — self- 
regulating,  self-ventilating,  fire-proof  and 
insurable. 

Test  a  Cyphers  Incubator  for  90  days  at 
our  risk.  Money  back  if  dissatisfied  after 
fair  trial. 

Send  today  for  our  handsome,  new  160- 
page  catalog  of  Cj'phers  Incubators,  Brooders 
and  Standard  Supplies.    Address  nearest  office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  Dept.  72 

Buffalo,  N.Y.;     New  York  City;     Chicago,  111.; 
Boston,  Mass.;    Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Oakland,  CaL 
(2000  Selling  Agents) 


^  in  the  next 
^  thirty  days 


Feed  your  hens  green  bone,  cut  with  a 
Steams  Bone  Cutter.  We  will  lend  you 
one  to  try,  free,  for  the  next  30  days. 
If  your  hens  don't  lay  lots  more  eggs, 
don't  pay  for  it.  Write  to-day  for 
catalog  and  booklet,  *'How  to  make 
poultry  pay." 

E.  C.  Stearns  S  Co.,  Box  1?,  Syracnse,  N.Y. 


Ducklings  From  Shell  to  Market 

Two  points  are  essential  for  the 
foundation  of  a  profitable  duck 
flock:  The  eggs  must  be  from 
strong,  healthy  breeding  stock,  and  they 
must  be  well  hatched. 

Duck-eggs  require  four  weeks  to  incu- 
bate. They  usually  begin  to  pip  the  shells 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  and  they 
should  all  be  out  by  the  evening  of  the 
twent_\  -eighth  day.  You  will  observe  that 
they  are  unlike  chickens,  who  come  out 
of  the  shells  very  soon  after  they  are 
pipped.  Sometimes  ducklings  will  break 
the  shells  twent}--four  hours  before  they 
hatch  out ;  the}'  require  more  time  than 
chicks. 

If  an  incubator  is  used,  keep  the  tem- 
perature as  near  one  hundred  and  three 
degrees  as  possible,  turning  the  eggs 
twice  a  day  and  allowing  them  to  air  or 
cool  once  a  day,  till  they  feel  quite  cool 
to  the  touch,  but  still  warm  when  applied 
to  the  cheek.  After  the  twenty-sixth  day 
they  will  need  no  more  turning.  When 
they  begin  to  pip  the  shells,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  one  hun- 
dred and  four  degrees  but  no  higher. 
The  increased  heat  will  help  the  duck- 
lings in  their  efforts  to  liberate  them- 
selves. 

Let  the  ducklings  remain  in  the  incu- 
bator from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
after  hatching  to  dry  of?  thoroughly  and 
become  strong  on  their  feet,  before  re- 
moving them  to  the  brooder,  which 
should  be  heated  to  about  ninety  degrees 
previous  to  receiving  them.  Keep  the 
temperature  at  ninety  for  the  first  week, 
then  it  may  be  gradually  lowered  abotit 
five  degrees  each  week. 

After  the  fourth  week  they  will  not 
need  much  artificial  heat  during  the  day 
except  in  cold  spells.  Place  the  brooder 
vi-here  they  can  get  the  sun  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  they  will  prefer 
sun  heat  to  brooder  heat. 

After  removing  the  ducklings  to  the 
brooder  ofTer  them  their  first  meal  of 
fine,  sharp  sand  and  lukewarm  water. 
This  supplies  them  with  grit  and  gets 
their  digestive  organs  in  condition  to  re- 


Egg  Incubator 

Chick  Oat-Door  Brooder  $4  vji  $ 

Both  Freight  Prepaid  $10  ^ 

The  greatest  hatching  machine  ever 
built.  Result  of  20  years  study  and  experi- 
menting. Thousands  in  successful  opera- 
tion. Sensational  results  achieved. 
Poultrymen  simply  wild  over  results. 
News  of  phenomenal  hatches  the  topic  of 
conversation  everywhere.  Oldest  and  most 
experienced  heads  amazed.  Thousands 
startinff^  in  business.  All  making  money 
raising  chickens  for  market^breeding — 
selling.  No  speculation.  No  doubt.  We 
take  all  risks. 

107  CHICKS  FROM  108  EGGS 

Mrs.  Peabody  got  107  live,  strong,  sturdy 
chicks  from  108  eggs.  Writes:  "Pm  greatly 
delighted.  Advance  the  greatest  incubator 
out.  Making  lots  of  money."  Hundreds 
of  enthusiastic  letters  pouring  in.  Read  a  few  elsewhere.  Try  two  hatches  in  the  in- 
cubator and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  return  it  and  we  will  refund  you  your  remittance. 

5   YEAR  GUARANTEE 

with  ever>'  machine.  Has  double  wall  with  heavy  wool  felt  lining.  Perfect  hot 
water  system.  Copper  tank,  self-regulating  lamp  and  thermometer.  No  trouble. 
Less  oil  needed.  Ventilation  perfect,  insuring  big  healthy  hatches,  strong  healthy 
chicks.  Substantially  built — best  material.  Stands  years  of  use.  Built  on  scienti- 
fic principles  by  experienced  men.  Each  machine  thoroughly  tested  before  ship- 
Pleasant,  easy  work.  Start  in  independent 
Advance  does  all  the  work.  You  just  take 
Be  first  in  the  field.  Make  these  big  profits. 
Never  a  better  time  than  now.  Remember 
CATALOG  FREE.    WRITE  NOW. 


ment.    Biggest  money  maker  out. 
business.    Demand  never  supplied, 
profits.    Begin  now.    Don't  wait. 
Never  will  opportunity  be  greater 
our  guarantee  is  '  ' 

Read  Here 


back  of  every  machine. 
What   Users   Think  of 


Incubators 


I  am  well  pleased  with  my  incubator.  1  have  had  three 
hatches  averaging  100  chicks  from  no  fertile  eggs. 
—Mrs.  E.  J.  Birkhead. 

With  your  O  Special  Incubator  I  hatched  49  chickens 
from  52  eggs.    Think  this  is  fine.— H.  Cavany. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  Advance  is  perfection.  Out  of 
four  hatches  it  averaged  90  per  cent.  The  chicks  were  all 
strong  and  healthy.    I  raised  all  of  them.— \V.  H.  Weslor. 

I  must  tell  you  how  well  I  like  the  Advance  Incubator. 
I  made  three  hatches  with  it.  One  gave  96  per  cent ;  one 
92  and  one  100  per  cent.  Who  can  beat  this  record? 
—Mrs.  J.  G.  Dell. 

I  had  never  seen  a  real  incubator  till  I  bought  one  of      OUT-DOOR  BROODER 
yours.    It  beats  everything  in  town.   There  are  five  others  here,  but  the  Advance  tops  them  all. 
— Henry  Stevens. 

I  thjnk  the  Advance  Incubator  purchased  of  you  is  fine.  My  chickens  are  as  strong  js  any  I  ever 
had.    You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  reference. — Mrs.  D,  D.  Parish. 

The  Advance  Incubator  I  bought  of  you  last  Spring  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  In  three 
hatches  we  hatched  nearly  every  fertile  egg.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  use  the  Advance  and  I  feel  I  can 
highly  reconunend  it  — S.  Berge. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO.  Box  35,  Dayton,  Ohio 


ceive  their  first  food,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  one  part  cornmeal,  one  part  middlings, 
two  parts  wheat-bran  and  one  tenth  sharp 
sand,  fine  oyster-shells  or  chicken  grit. 
Mix  this  with  sweet  skim-milk  or  warm 
water  until  the  food  is  well  moistened, 
but  not  sloppy.  Feed  this  ration  four  or 
five  times  a  day  for  the  first  three  weeks, 
after  which  meat,  meal  or  scraps  may  be 
added,  about  one  tenth  part  at  first, 
gradually  increased  till  at  seven  weeks 
they  have  one  fifth  meat  without  danger 
of  bowel  trouble.  At  three  weeks  old 
they  should  also  have  cut  grass  or  clover- 
meal,  in  bulk  about  one  third,  though  if 
the  ducklings  can  have  green  grass  in 
their  yards  the}-'  will  pick  up  all  they  re- 
quire. Never  leave  feed  to  sour  in  the 
troughs. 

To  keep  the  ducklings  from  wandering 
use  movable  fences  made  of  twelve-inch 
boards  with  stakes  driven  on  either  side 
to  keep  them  in  place.  These  can  be 
changed  once  a  week  to  fresh  grass 
ground.  If  you  have  not  grass  ground 
enough,  a  good  green  food  can  be  quick- 
1}-  grown  by  sowing  rape  broadcast.  Do 
not  allow  the  }'oung  ducks  to  have  water 
to  swim  in,  as  they  will  not  grow  as 
rapidly  nor  fatten  as  quickly  and  their 
meat  will  not  be  as  tender.  Always  keep 
fresh  water  before  them,  however,  to 
drink  and  dip  their  heads  in,  especially 
at  feeding-time,  as  the}-  must  have  drink 
while  eating. 

Duck?  must  also  have  shade  in  the 
warm  summer  months.  If  you  have  no 
shade-trees  drive  posts  to  project  about 
two  feet  above  ground  and  nail  poles  or 
slats  horizontally  on  top,  covering  them 
with  boards,  canvas  or  anything  to  keep 
off  the  scorching  midday  sun. 

Ducks  that  are  fed  and  cared  for  by 
this  rule  will  dress  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  and  a  half  pounds  when  eight 
weeks  old,  and  should  be  marketed  when 
not  older  than  ten  weeks,  as  they  pluck 
easier,  look  nicer  and  bring  a  better  price 
in  the  market  than  at  any  other  time. 
Keep  their  roosting-places  well  cleaned, 
as  they  will  lose  as  much  by  roosting  in 
a  dirty,  foul  place  at  night  as  they  will 
gain  through  the  day  with  the  best  of 
food.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 

A  Treat  for  Young  Poults 

IT  IS  a  very  hard  matter  for  many  peo- 

*  pie  to  feed  the  young  turkeys  and  get 
them  started  in  life  successfully.  More 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  young  turkeys 
hatched  out  and  lost  are  lost  during  their 
infantile  period,  and  chiefly  from  faulty 
feeding  and  poor  rations. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  accumulat- 
ing a  ration  for  the  young  poults  is  prac- 
tised much  here  among  our  housewives, 
and  consists  in  brushing  from  the  kitchen 
and  dining  table  the  accumulation  of 
crumbs,  thoroughly  drying  them  in  the 
oven  and  storing  them  away  in  paper 
sacks  for  feeding  the  young  poults.  The 
feed  is  thus  made  up  of  mixed  crumbs 
and  condiments,  and  makes  a  finely- 
balanced  ration  for  feeding  the  infant 
birds,  and  they  cannot  help  but  thrive 
upon  such  a  diet. 

Crumbs  sufficient  for  feeding  quite  a 
large  flock  of  infant  poults  may  be  saved 
from  an  ordinary  dining-table  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  when  properly  cured  out  by 
heat  will  keep  indefinitely.  After  five  or 
six  weeks  the  ration  can  be  widened, 
and  as  soon  as  the  poults  begain  to  for- 
age for  feed,  the  ration  is  no  longer  a 
question  for  the  housewife  upon  the 
farm  where  grain  is  plentiful. 

Geo.  W.  BRowisr. 

Utility,  Not  Fancy  Points 

SELECTING  poultry  for  the  farm  flock, 

*  utility  points  should  have  first  con- 
sideration. Unless  we  are  expert  breeders 
and  have  adequate  equipments,  I  believe 
the  returns  in  meat  and  eggs'  will  be 
larger  from  breeding  stock  that  is  strong 
and  vigorous,  even  though  they  may  not 
be  perfectly  feathered. 

I  practically  ruined  one  of  the  best 
flocks  of  general-utility  fowls  that  I  ever 
owned  by  paying  a  long  price  for  three 
male  birds  from  one  of  the  leading 
fanciers  in  the  East.  This  convinced  me 
that  fine  feathers  do  not  always  make 
fine  breeding  birds  and  I  have  always 
had  much  better  success  buying  my  male 
birds  from  some  farmer  poultry-breeder, 
who  allows  his  birds  free  range  and 
breeds  them  along  general-utility  lines, 
as  many  do  in  developing  their  flocks. 

There  is  another  great  danger  in  buy- 
ing birds  from  a  flock  that  has  been  too 
highly  developed  along  meat  or  egg  pro- 
ducing lines  alone,  until  the  stock  be- 
comes so  specialized  that  practical  gen- 
eral utility  has  been  lost  sight  of. 

W.  Milton  Kellv. 


Send  You 

a  Queen 


I  am  very  much  in  earnest 
I  want  to  send  you  a  Queen  Incubator  to  try. 

If  you'll  spend  a  cent  in  writing  for  my  Incubator 
Book,  I '11  spend  many  times  that  much  in  fumishine 
It  to  you. 

^  If  you'll  say  you  want  to  try  a  "Queen,"  Til  say 
Go  ahead  and  use  it  three  months,  and  here  it 
goes,  freight  prepaid." 

Then  HI  go  on  and  say,  "Examine  the  Queen- 
compare  it  with  all  other  makes— consider  its  high- 
est percentage  of  hatches  and  the  lusty,  healtiiy 
chicks  you  get— how  perfectly  it  runs  and  regulates 
Itself— the  oil  expense  it  saves  you— its  absolute 
safety— and  the  5  year  gaarantee  I  give  you. 
You  can't  get  Queen  results  with  anything  but  a 
Qneen.  I  want  you  to  learn  this  at  niy  risk." 

That's  the  fairest  squarest  offer  I  know  how  to 
make.  Send  the  postal  now  that  gets  my  Cataloc 
and  Liberal  Plan. 

WICKSTRUM.  QUEEN  INCUBATOR  MAN, 
57,  LlRCOLM,  ReI. 


ON  A  POSTAL 


Others' sac-' 
cess.  Plans 
for  Poultry  Houses, — how 
mahe  a  first-clasg  brood- 
er out  of  a  piano  box.  De- 
ECi-!be3  the  1910  Sand  Tray 
PrairieState  Incnbators. 

Prsirie  State  Incubator  Co. 

415  Wain  St..  Homer  City,  Pa. 


and  eet  this  bi^  book  on  Poalt-y 
Raisin?,  free,  post-paid.  It  tells 
how  saccessfal  poiUtrymea  feed, 
breed,  rear,  hatch  and  hoose. 
Full  of  valuable  hints  and  helps 
you'll  be  pleased  to  fcuow. 

80  PAGES 

Practical  Poultry  Raisiog  Experiences 

Secrets  of 


A  Town  Lot  is  Big  Enough 

Poultry  raising  possibilities  were  never  bener.  Profitnbleon 
amall  or  large  scale.  Geo.  H.  Lee  knows.  He  stiiritd  in  a 
small  way.  He  now  has  3000  laying  hens.  He  invented  the 
Mandy  Lee  incubator,  the  ilandy  Lee  Brooder,  and  sUthe 
appliances  he  could  not  bny.  He  experimented  with  his  own 
money,  not  casiomers'.  The 


Mandy  Lee 
Incubator 

was  offered  to  the  poukrv  public  when 
p'.-rfeoted,  not  before.  luexperiencerd 
Can  start  with  Lee's  twenty  years' 
successful  work.  Lee's  "Chicken 
Talk,"  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Lee  himself,  and  his  Incubator 
and  BroodtT  catalogue  are  ready  to  mail.  Both  free.  Send 
for. them  to-day.  There  is  bo  poultrymen's  need 
omitted  f I  om  th's  catalosT*  It  1»  ■  complete 
sfaowine  of  the  things  that  made  Mr.  Lee  a  «uc- 
cesst'ul  poultry  raider. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1 1 27  Barney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Hatch 

Chickens  rr  Themct 

g%%t  sat isf acton'  incuba- 

tors  on  the  market  are  the 
s^w^atn        Wooden  Hen  and  Excelsior. 

They  not  only  solve  every  prob- 
lem of  heat,  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion, but  hatch  a  chick  from  every 
fertile  egg.  The  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion and  economical  operation  of  the 

Excelsior  Incubator 
or  WOODEN  HEN 

make  them  the  most 
pop'ilar  incubators — 
run  themselves  Send 
for  free  catalogue  on 
gro«  ing  Incubator 
Chicks,  fourteen  \ 
colored  views. 
GEO.  II.  STAHI. 
BoxoOVjQuiney,  III. 


Duality- 
tells  in  the 
bat<;hes.  Right  principles, 
right  materials,  right  building, 
right  ventilation,  right  regulation, 
tneand  more  chicka  and  greater  profit. 
Victor  quality  costs  but  little  more  ajad  the 
difference    oa    one   or  two    hatches  more 
than    pays  It.     Write  UB    first.     Our  book 
"About  Incubators"  -will  be  sent  free.     It  has 
Important  information    for  Incubator  buyers. 
GEO.  EETEL  CO^  146  Kentucky  St.,  Qulncy,  III. 


Big  I ireubat o r  Vi ei 


We  want  to  send  you,  absolutely  free, 
a  copy  of  our  famous  "Keliable"  Book 
on  incubator  yields.  Tells  all  about 
eegs,  poultry  and  incubators  —  the 
•'Reliable"  Incubators  especially.  Over 
100  different  subjects  indexed.  Oar  28 
years'  incubator  experience  and  this 
book  should  help  you  choose  an  incu- 
bator. Write  for  it.  It's  free.  (© 
BeliabJe  locobalor  &  Brooder  Co..  Box  D  41,  Ouocy.  IU> 

Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  prices  on  all  sizes  of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators  and   

d*OOdcrS  — guaranteed  to  hatch  ^^i^-- 
highest  percentage  of  eggs.     Liberal  ^ttu 
Trial  Plan.    Best  Incubator  Proposition 
on  the  market.  Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once-  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Company 
Box  96,  Racute.  Wif. 


125-Egg  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER 

Absolutely  fire-proof,  weather-proof  gofh  for 
rat-proof.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  ,  ^  

double  g^lass  doors,  copper  tanks,  srlf-reg^nlat*  A  1^  50O 
inf.  high  ^adelnmbcr     Only  Brooder  "IroQ-I^T  Pr'eht 
dad"  all  over.    For  indoor  or  outdoor  use-^**  Paid 
Sold  on  "Ironclad"  gxiaran- 
tee.     Covered  %^i'th  OalTanized  Iroa.1 
Don't  buy — get  our  catalog  first.  I 

America!)  Brooder C J..  Box  48^3cine.Wis.  I 
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Practical  Poultry-Raising 


The  Woman  Poultry-Keeper 

SOMEHOW  it  seems  that  on  most  of  the 
farms  of  this  country  the  men  folks 
are  not  very  good  hands  to  take 
care  of  poultry.  Why  this  is,  nobobdy 
seems  to  be  able  to  find  out ;  we  have  to 
take  the  fact  as  it  stands  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  The  women  are  the  poultry-keep- 
ers of  the  farm.  They  have  the  tact  and 
the  patience  and  the  love  for  that  kind 
of  work  which  enables  them  to  make  far 
more  out  of  it  than  do  the  men. 

But  the  women  might  do  a  great  deal 
better  than  they  do.  This  is  so  true  that 
very  little  argument  is  needed  to  back  it 
up.  Some  of  the  farm  women  folks  are 
waking  up  to  this  fact,  too,  and  they  are 
making  things  hum. 

The  other  day  a  man  called  on  me  with 
a  confession  that  did  me  good  and  added 
some  facts  that  made  me  more  sure  that 


glad  enough  when  their  wives  make  poul- 
try-keeping a  success.  Then  they  come 
around  and  tell  how  well  they  have  done, 
and  maybe  they  take  some  part  of  the 
credit  to  themselves ;  but  wouldn't  it  be 
a  little  more  square  if  they  would  lift 
when  the  wheel  is  fast  in  the  mud  and 
their  wives  need  the  helping  hand  most 
of  all? 

Now  wouldn't  it?       E.  L.  Vincent. 

Stifling  the  Vermin 

SPRAYING  or  whitewashing  to  kill  nits 
and  lice  are  effective,  but  troublesome. 
This  method  is  easily  applied  and  brings 
sure  death  to  vermin.  Close  the  house 
tight  and  set  fire  to  about  one  and  one 
half  pounds  of  brimstone  in  an  old  kettle. 
It  will  burn  about  two  hours.  Start  it 
at  noon  and  keep  the  house  shut  till 
night.    Open  and  air  it  well  before  let- 


Light  Brahmas- — A  Prize-Winning  Pen 


the  farmer  wives  of  this  country  are 
coming  to  the  front  in  a  way  that  is 
going  to  work  a  revolution  with  us  soon. 
This  man  admitted  in  the  first  place  that 
he  hated  hens  as  he  did  poison.  He 
would  not  let  them  come  into  the  barn 
or  anywhere  else  that  hens  love  so  well 
to  go.  He  simply  left  their  care  to  his 
wife.     How  did  she  make  out? 

So  well  that  at  one  of  the  poultry  ex- 
hibitions held 'in  a  large  city,  after  look- 
ing- her  hens  over,  a  man  drew  out  his 
check-book  and  offered  the  lady  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  pen  of 
five. 

'The  farmer  man  thought  that  sim- 
ply great,  and  he  nudged  his  wife  and 
advised  her  to  take  the  money  on  the 
spot;  and  he  was  a  little  bit  out  of  pa- 
tience when  she  turned  the  man  off,  say- 
ing quietly,  "No.  I  guess  I  won't  take  it !" 
When  afterward  he  hauled  her  over  the 
coa4s  for  refusing  an  ofifer  like  that,  she 
said,  "I  will  sell  eggs  enough  to  make 
that  money !" 

.  And  she  did  and  had  the  hens  left  after 
it  was  done. 

Now  that  could  have  been  done  in  only 
one  way.  The  woman  had  hens  worth 
the  '  money.  She  had  spent  years  in 
breeding  up  her  stock  until  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  put  it  by  the  side  of  any  in 
the  country.  She  would  have  met  with 
only  failure  if  she  had  pinned  her  faith 
to  the  common  stock  of  the  farm. 

This,  then,  is  the  lesson.'  Weed  out 
the  hens  that  do  not  bring  in  much,  if 
anything,  above  the  cost  of  their  keeping. 
How  many  there  would  be  in  that  list 
nobody  can  tell,  '  for  we  never  have 
opened  up  an  account  with  each  in- 
dividual hen  and  made  her  show  what 
she  is  doing  for  the  countrj'.  When  we 
do  that,  there  will  be  a  clearing  out  in 
the  farm  chicken-yards. 
,  Again,  we  need  better  houses  and  more 
of  them.  It  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer  man  to  pinch  his  wife  in  re- 
spect to  commodious  and  comfortable 
hen-houses.  I  know  they  sometimes  feel 
that  it  is  little  less  than  highway  robbery 
on  the  part  of  their  wives  to  demand 
first-class  houses;  but  if  the  wives  just 
hold  steady,  don't  talk  back  much,  but 
let  the  results  speak -for- them,  the  time 
will  come  when  the  husbands  will  be  glad 
to  acknowledge  their  wisdom. 

By  the  way,  that  man  I  spoke  of  above 
told  me  with  something  of  pride  in  his 
voice  that  his  wife  was  last  year  on  the 
institute  force  of  their  state  speaking 
twice  a  day  to  the  farmers  and  showing 
them  how  they  might  better  their  condi- 
tion, so  far  as  keepmg  poultry  on  the 
farm  is  concerned.    Oh,  these  men  are 


ting  the  hens  in.  •  Next  morning  exam- 
ine the  roosts  and  destroy  what  vermin 
have  crawled  of¥  the  hens.  Examine 
again  three  days  later  and  three  days 
after  that.  If  there  are  any  vermin,  burn 
brimstone  and  examine  as  before.  If 
the  house  is  not  tight  and  the  lice  are 
thick,  it  may  take  three  doses  to  clean 
them  out.  Clean  the  nests,  also,  and 
sprinkle  some  sulphur-flour  in  them. 
TJiis  system  has  never  given  me  a  fail- 
ure. 

My  roost-poles  are  loose  so  they  can 
be  removed  easily.  The  shelves  under 
them  are  on  hinges  and  covered  with 
old  thick  paper,  so  when  cleaning  the 
house,  I  let  these  drop  and  the  paper 
slides  off,  leaving  the  shelves  clean  and 
dry.  Silas  Bice. 

Harking  Back 

SOME  call  it  harking  back,  some  taking 
;  back,  and  some  any  other  name  handy 
— and  some  of  our  old  poultrymen  don't 
believe  in  it  at  all. 

What  I  mean  is  this  law  that  marks 
the  later  offspring  with  the  looks  of  the 
father  of  the  offspring  of  the  first  mat- 
ing. I  know  there  are  intelligent  people 
now  who  declare  this  law  will  not  hold 
good,  and  that  people  of  old  who  be- 
lieved in  it  and  were  so  watchful  over 
these  first  matings,  lest  an  impression  be 
left  upon  all  future  progeny  of  the 
animal,  were  simply  mistaken. 

My  experience  is  they  were  not  mis- 
taken, although  the  danger  of  this  im- 
pression being  handed  down  is  so  slight 
in  certain  breeds  as  to  scarcely  be  worth 
more  than  making  a  scientific  note  of. 

At  one  time,  when  introducing  Buff 
Orpingtons  into  my  poultry-yard,  and 
getting  rid  of  Buff  Cochins,  I  allowed 
the  Cochin  males  to  remain  over  in  the 
yards  until  the  Orpington  pullets  were 
farther  advanced  in  maturity  than  I 
guessed.  Some  time  before  they  began 
laying  I  got  rid  of  the  Cochin  males  and 
introduced  Buff  Orpingtons.  And  what 
a  time  as  I  had  with  the  flock  that  fol- 
lowed, until  I  got  rid  of  those  hens.  In 
every  hatching  of  their  eggs  would  ap- 
pear a  goodly  number  of  chicks  with 
slightly-feathered  legs. 

Because  the  Orpington  of  this  variety 
is  at  least  half-blood  Buff  Cochin,  these 
chicks  might  be  thought  to  have  harked 
back  to  original  stock  instead  of  carry- 
ing an  impression  of  the  first  mating; 
but  then,  why  did  they  not  do  so  in  the 
yards  from  which  I  boifght  my  stock? 
They  declared  they  had  never  had  a 
feather-legged  Orpington  here,  and 
neither  did  I  find  any  on  examination. 


Last  winter  I  allowed  a  pure-bred 
Spangled  Hamburg  rooster  to  circulate 
freely  in  a  flock  of  very  young  Buff 
Orpington  pullets  for  a  little  while  be- 
fore selling  him.  I  was  very  sure  these 
pullets  were  a  long  way  from  laying,  but 
they  began  earlier  than  I  expected.  1 
used  none  of  their  eggs  for  hatching- 
purpose  until  nearly  three  months  after. 
Now  what  did  I  find  in  fifty  young  pul- 
lets hatched  from  those  eggs,  laid  long 
after  the  Hamburg  male  had  gone?  Two 
rose-Comb  pullets  and  two  showing  not 
only  the  Hamburg  shape  and  small  size, 
byt  the  dark  fluff  feathers  of  the  Ham- 
burg, with  a  few  dashes  of  white.  There 
was  no  chance  for  a  mixing  of  breeds  at 
any  later  time.  Surely  here  was  proof, 
to  my  satisfaction  at  least,  that  one  must 
be  very  careful  in  this  matter. 

Mary  Shepler. 

Grow  Your  Own  Feeds 

THE  real  profit  from  the  poultry-yard 
does  not  come  altogether  from  the 
high  price  obtained  for  the  product. 
Profits  are  measured  by  the  difference 
between  receipts  and  cost  of  production. 
It  is  not  the  gross  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived, but  what  the  net  amount  that  is 
saved  over  and  above  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction that  counts. 

That  is  all  very  elementary;  neverthe- 
less, there  are  plenty  of  poultrymen  who 
do  not  understand  it.  At  least  it  would 
seem  so  from  the  small  amount  of 
thought  they  put  on  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  production.  Better  methods,  bet- 
ter housing,  better  stock  and  cheaper 
food  mean  a  lowering  of  cost  of  every 
dozen  eggs  and  every  pound  of  chicken- 
meat. 

In  no  way  are  we  able  to  cut  down  the 
cost  of  production  in  a  more  effective 
manner  than  by  growing  our  own  grain. 
This  is  not  practical  with  all,  but  with 
many  it  can  be  practised  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  common.  I  hear 
the  remark  almost  every  day,  "I  can't 
make  much  from  hens,  even  if  eggs  are 
high,  feed  costs  me  so  much.  Feed  cer- 
tainly is  high  and  will  eat  up  a  large 
part  of  the  profits  if  you  continue  to 
buy  it  from  the  feed-store.  Grow  it  or, 
if  you  cannot  do  that,  go  to  the  producer 
direct.  Vincent  M.  Couch. 

The  colder  it  gets,  the  harder  the  birds 
ought  to  work.  Deepen  the  litter  on  the 
floors,  hang  the  cabbage  a  little  higher 
and  make  them  hustle  for  all  they  have 
to  eat.    It  is  the  price  of  eggs. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or  Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 

Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 

Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not  Af- 
fect It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or  Flat 
Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put  It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 
Does  Not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  p,rices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 
Chicago  Boston 
Mention  F.  &  F. 


GREIOER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910,  200  pages, 
handsomel.v  illustrated,  150  engravings, 
photos.  30  tine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls, gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Only  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  82.  Rheems.  Pa.  

Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
Lowest  Prices  ^^"re^weii- 

Ghickens,  Ducks,  fteese  and  Turkeys.  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  "world.  Fowls,  Eggs  and  In- 
cubators at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  big  book, 
"Poultry  for  Profit."  Tells  how  to  raise  Poultry 
and  run  Incubators  successfully.  Send  10c  for  postage. 
 J.  W.  MTLI^ER  CO..  Box  208.  Freeport.,  111. 

FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  | 

And  Squabs.    Tells  how  to  start  in  small^ 
and  grow  big.  Describes  largest  pure-bred 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world  and  gi-ves  a  great  ^ 
mass  of  useful  information  about  poultry.  ' 
Lowest  prices  on  fowls,eggs,  incubators  and 
brooders.  Mailed  for  4c.  F.Foy.Box  10,DesMoiDes,Iowa 

Twice  as  many  by  feeding  green  cut  bone. 

MANN'S  S2^LEHIIE5  AtJ'rTn,. 

No  money  in  advance.   Cat'lg  free. 
 F.  W,  Mann  Co..  ^ox  32,    Milford,  Masy- 

1910  Farmers^  Almanac  Free. 

Ask  Treasurer,  Columbus  Savings  &  Trust  Co.» 
Columbus,  Ohio.  A  postal  card  will  do,  while  they 
last. 


Hatch  With  the  Least==^ 
Cost  Per  Chick 


That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  it  and  if  it  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
ehicks  than  any  other  incubator,  regardless  of  price, 
send  it  back.  SO-Egg  Slzo  Only  S4.60.  Sam.e  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  BroodeES  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 
Tho  Unllsd  Factorloa  Co.,  Dept.  X49,  Clevoland,  O. 


-  -  For23-In.HogFence;lS8.4efor— — — — 
26-lllch;  18  3.4e  tor  Sl-inch;  22e 
for  34-lnch;  2ve  lor  a  47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  BO-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  S3e.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1  .SS  Catalo^e  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  271       MUNCIE,  IND. 


'^(o^^^^         is  success  and  satisfaction        ^'^Ic/rfV-i^  I^a 

Sure  Hateh  Incubator 

We  allow  you  a  sixty  days  Free  trial.     We  give  you  a 
signed  guarantee  protecting  you  against  defects  in  maiterial 
and  construction,  and  the  Bankers'  Surety  Company  of  Cleve- 
lauid,  Ohio,  with  $1,000,000  capital  and  surplus,  issue  to  you  a 
Surety  Bond  guaranteeing  that  we  will  live  up  to  the  promise  made 
in  our  liberal  guarantee. 

We  couldn't  afford  to  make  the  guarantee  we  do,  and  the  Bankers' 
Surety  Company  would  not  back  our  guarantee  with  their  good  cash 
if  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  were  not  the  best  built,  most  depend- 
able incubator  on  earth. 

The  Double  Redwood  Walls  with  the  Dead  Air  space  between  for 
insulation,  the  Dependable  Hot  Water  Heating  System,  the  Sensitive 
Heat  Regulator,  and  the  economical  steady  burning  lamp  are  some  of  ■ 
the  things  that  make  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  more  than  merely 
satisfactory— they  never  fail  to  hatch  the  fertile  eggs.   We  pay 
the  freight. 


Don't  take  any  chances:    There  are  so  many  incubators  on  the  market  that 
claim  to  be  the  best,  that  you  ought  to  buy  a  machine  that  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  give  full  satisfaction,  and  look  into  the  guarantee  as  well 
1^  as  the  incubator.   The  Sure  Hateh  Guarantee  is  the  only  one 
backed  by  a  $1,000,000  bond.     Purchasers  actually  receive  this 
k  Surety  Bond  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Write  to-day  for  big  100  page 


We 


Poultvy  Book  Free 


FREE  ^(■^M^^MP^Thc 
Trial     -^IllimigPII^-  Freight 
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Why  Atkins  Saws 
Cut  Faster 

The  Atkins  "segment-ground"  blade  is 
thicker  on  the  tooth-edge  than  at  the 
back,  and  thinnest  at  the  center  of  the 
back.  Wherever  the  teeth  go,  the  rest  of 
the  blade  follows  without  a  struggle.  No 
binding,  no  sticking  in  the  wood.  This 
patented  feature  is  found  only  in 

Atkins 
Cross = Cut  Saws 

Made  of  the  finest  steel  ever  put  into 
saws.  The  teeth  cut  a  thin  ribbon  of 
wood  at  every  stroke.  The  sharpest, 
fastest,  easiest  running  saws  on  earth. 
They  make  a  big  sa^nng  in  time  and  labor. 
A  profitable  investment  for  any  man  who 
values  his  own  time,  or  that  of  his  help. 

Buy  an  Atkins — be  sure  it  bears  our 
name.  If  it  doesn't  go  through  the  log 
faster  and  easier  than  any  other  make  of 
saw  you  ever  used,  take  it  back  to  the 
dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

Our  best  saws  have  "  Silver  Steel " 
marked  on  the  blade.  Our  cheaper  saws 
are  the  best  value  at  their  price,  but  are 
not  marked  "  Silver  Steel."  SilverSteel 
is  better  steel  than  you'll  find  in  most 
razors.  Before  buj-ing,  see  how  the  blade 
is  marked. 

PR  PR — attractive  silverine  tie  pin 

EltUU  and  our  interesting  book, 
"The  Care  of  the  Saw."  A  postal  brings 
them  free. 

E.  C.  Atkias  &  Co.,  Inc. 

414  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Largest  Exclusive  Saw  Manufacturers 
in  the  World. 

We  make  all  types  of  Saws— Hand 
Saws,  Cross-Cut,  Wood,  Rip,  Panel, 
Band,  Circular,  Heat,  Metal,  Etc. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors' 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  S15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it  with  an  Appleton  Wood  Saw, 
Why  not  you?  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE    WOOD    SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers.  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread- 
ers,  horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.    Ask  for  our  Free 
\  Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg-Co-Biault 


100  Gallon  Cypress  Tank 

for  storing  water,  for  scalding 
and  salting,  and  many  otlier 
purposes.  Can  furnish  with 
tight  cover,  making  it  suitable 
for  spraying,  for.$3.ooadditional. 
We  make  all  other  size  Tanks 
in  any  shape  for  all  purposes. 

Steel  Towers  to  elevate  Tanks, 
Bells,  Wind  Mills;  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  Gasoline  Engines. 

Goods  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented, or  money  refunded. 


The 


BALTI  M  O  RIT" 
COOPERAGUi 


Co. 


86  South  Liberty  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


HEAVIEST 
FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  ot  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.    You  can  avoid 
them   by   buying   Brown  Wire 
Fence.     Absolutely  rust  proof. 
15  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 
160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced   Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse, Cattle, Hog  & 
Bull  Proof  Fences.  Get  cata- 
log and  free  sample  for  test, 
['■■^'■■'j Brswn  Fence  8  Wire  Co. 

"^If-^ff^f^  ,  Citvcltnd.  Ohio 


Last  Chance  for  Corn  Testing 

BEFORE  the  spring  rush  begins,  all  of 
us  ought  to  find  the  time  to  test 
seed-corn.  To  be  sure,  we  have  had 
good  crops  grown  from  untested  seed, 
but  could  we  not  have  bettered  our  best 
yields  had  we  taken  the  pains  to  test 
the  seed.  While  well-tilled  and  manured 
land  may  grow  yields  of  fifty  bushels 
and  upward  from  ordinary  seed,  none 
of  us  can  argue  that  the  yield  is  not  in- 
creased when  the  use  of  tested  seed 
makes  those  partial  and  missing  hills 
produce  their  share. 

Like  most  small  tasks  the  testing  of 
seed-corn  is  half  finished  when  begun. 
There  are  many  excellent  systems  for  it, 
but  the  following  has  proven  most  satis- 
factory to  many,  including  the  writer, 
who  has  used  it  several  seasons. 

Obtain  at  the  grocery  some  light 
wooden  boxes,  anywhere  betweeii  sixteen 
b}-  twenty  inches  and  thirty  by  thirtj'-six 
inches  in  bottom  measurement.  Saw 
them  down  to  a  depth  of  about  four 
inches.  Line  the  bottom  and  sides  with 
three  or  four  thicknesses  of  newspaper 
and.  fill  half  full  with  well-dampened 
sawdust.  Pack  the  sawdust  well,  using 
a  small  piece  of  board  to  make  a  smooth 
surface.  Cut  a  piece  of  muslin  a  couple 
of  inches  longer  than  the  box  and  twice 
as  wide.  One  half  of  the  cloth  is 
marked  with  a  soft  lead-pencil  into  two- 
inch  squares  and  then  tacked  down  tight 
inside  the  box  over  the  sawdust.  The 
unmarked  half  is  left  as  a  free  flap  for 
a  cover.  The  corn  to  be  tested  is  placed 
in  rows  on  shelves  or  special  racks,  or 
on  the  floor  in  an  extra  room. 

Each  square  is  used  to  test  an  ear.  Use 
six  kernels  from  different  parts  of  the  ear. 
Laying  the  ears  out  so  that  on  opening 
the  box  there  will  be  no  mistaking  each 
ear's  representative  kernels.  To  avoid 
mistakes  it  is  well  to  mark  the  first  ear 
of  each  row  by  tying  a  string  around  it 
or  the  tester  by  sections  can  be  numbered 
and  numbers  chalked  at  the  end  of  each 
fifth  ear  or  so,  on  the  floor. 

When  the  kernels  are  in  place,  lay  over 
the  flap  of  muslin  and  cover  with  an- 
other piece  of  cloth — burlap  is  good — 
and  sprinkle  well  with  water.  Fill  the 
box  level  full  with  wet  sawdust  and  keep 
it  damp  throughout  the.  .test.  Place  the 
boxes  in  the  most  evenly  warm  place 
available,  where  it  does  not  get  cold  at 
night.  If  the  boxes  are  placed  near  the 
stove,  they  should  be  turned  partially 
around  night  and  morning,  that  all  sides 
may  receive  the  same  amount  of  heat. 

In  three  to  five  days,  according  to  the 
temperature,  the  kernels  of  strong  vital- 
ity will  have  vigorous  sprouts  an  inch 
long  and  roots  much  longer.  In  opening 
the  box,  take  up  the  burlap  carrying  the 
sawdust  and  lay  it  aside.  Lay  back  the 
muslin  cover,  being  careful  that  none  of 
the  kernels  stick  to  the  cloth  and  are 
carried  from  their  places.  In  selecting 
the  ears  to  plant,  save  no  ear  that  does 
not  produce  six  strong  healthy  sprouts. 

An  ordinary  box  will  test  enough  seed 
for  three  acres,  sometimes  five.  The 
work  can  often  be  done  on  days  too  dis- 
agreeable to  work  outside  and  the  boxes 
will  last  several  seasons  if  dried  and  put 
away  when  the  testing  is  finished. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  this  task? 
When  a  man  has  taken  that  much  trou- 
ble with  his  seed  he  is  likely  to  take  cor- 
responding pains  with  his  cultivation,  to 
give  that  seed  every  chance  to  prove  its 
expected  excellence.  Unconsciously  per- 
haps he  gives  his  ground  more  careful 
preparation.  The  rows  of  corn  are  made 
straighter  than  usual ;  the  growing  corn 
is  more  carefully  tended;  perhaps — is  it 
possible? — the  field  gets  an  extra  plowing. 

Husking-time  brings  the  final  test,  and 
shows — you  can  be  certain — a  record 
yield  for  the  place.    Clive  F.  Brown. 

We  described  other  corn-testing  methods 
in  our  issue  of  November  25th,  last.  F.arm 
AND  Fireside  has  said  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  too  much. 

Editor. 

Waste  Places  on  the  Farm 

DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  there 
is 'not  a  single  farm  in  the  country 
but  has  little  nooks  and  corners  of  waste 
land  on  it  that  could  just  as  well  be 
yielding  their  owner  an  income? 

The  brushy  fence-row  is  a  common 
form  of  land  waste.  It  needs  but  a 
small  amount  of  energy  applied  with  ax 
and  scythe  to  turn  these  idle  spots  into 
crop-producing  soil ;  besides  adding  to 
the  appearance  and  value  of  the  farm, 
and  prolonging  the  life  of  the  fence  by 
preventing  its  decay,  brought  on  through 
the  contact  of  the  brushy  foliage. 

Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 


a  stream  from  cutting  oft'  a  plot  of 
ground  from  the  main  field  or  pasture- 
lot,  and  making  it  difficult  for  man  or 
beast  to  reach  it.  A  well-laid-out  grove 
of  walnut,  catalpa  or  other  trees  might 
just  as  well  be  bringing  in  a  substantial 
income  from  the  odd  corner  in  the  shape 
of  nuts,  posts  or  wood.  Often  these 
waste  spots  are  near  the  house,  and 
make  an  -admirable  location  for  fruit- 
trees,    a   strawberry-bed   or  berry-patch. 

Low,  marshy  land  rarely  is  so  boggy 
that  it  cannot  be  drained  and  made  use- 
ful. But  where  this  is  impracticable, 
willow  switches,  stuck  into  the  soft 
earth,  soon  transform  it  into  a  fine 
wood-lot.  Or,  maple  and  cottomvood 
trees  may  be  planted  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  with  excellent  results,  low 
lands  being  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  these  trees,  while  their  roots 
tend  to  retain  and  build  up  the  soil  till 
the  land  is  raised  and  a  natural  drain- 
age formed,  when  the  trees  may  be  cut 
and  the  ground  tilled. 

We  consider  several  feet  of  land  on 
each  side  of  the  old-fashioned  hedge 
fence  as  waste  land.  Even  though  the 
hedge  fence  be  kept  trimmed,  it  saps  the 
very  life  from  the  soil  penetrated  by  its 
roots,  and  where  the  tops  and  branches 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  and  shade  the 
ground,  the  bad  effect  extends  farther 
on  each  side  of  the  hedge.  If  we  had  a 
hedge  fence-row  on  a  farm,  we  would 
not  ,be  long  about  chopping  it  .  out  and 
running  a  modern  wire  fence  in  its 
place. 

But  it  remains  for  the  ditch  to  head 
the  list  as  a  despoiler  of  farm-lands. 
Ditches  carry  away  the  surface  soil — the 
best  on  the  farm.  Not  only  do  they 
prevent  tillage  where  their  channel  is 
cut,  but  for  several  feet  on  each  bank 
the  ground  must  be  forfeited  as  a  space 
for  turning  the  teams.  Again,  ditches 
are  generally  so  crooked  that  they  waste 
many  times  the  amount  of  land  a  straight 
one  would.  The  wise  farmer  allows  no 
larger  ditches  than  are  just  sufficient  to 
carry  away  the  rainfall,  and  that  usually 
requires  but  very  small,  shallow  ones. 
Should  they  begin  to  wash  deeper  or 
wider  than  necessary,  w'illow  stakes  may 
be  driven  in  the  channel,  where  they 
quickly  sprout,  take  root,  and  hold  all 
trash  and  sediment  brought  down  by  the 
water.  Old  hay,  fodder,  straw  and  brush 
weighted  down  with  useless  logs  or 
stones,  will  soon  stop  all  wash  and  level 
the  ditch  till  it  may  be  crossed,  when 
the  plow  may  be  used  effectively  in  the 
filling-up  process.  As  for  the  crooked 
ditch,  it  is  very  easy  to  cut  a  straight 
channel  with  a  plow  (and  scraper,  if 
the  ditch  is  deep)  across  each  bend. 

Try  and  figure  such  work  into  your 
schedule  for  1910. 

M.  Albertus  Coverdell. 

Plowing  in  "Lands" 

A  Pennsylvania  man  says  he  does  not 
exactly  understand  the  method  of 
plowing  a  field  in  sections  or  "lands"  as 
it  is  done  here  and  throughout  most  of 
the  country.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it 
plain.T   witli   a    diagram.     The   side  of 


the  field  is  at  the  line  xy.  One  starts 
with  the  first  section,  at  figure  2  and 
back-furrows  (gathering)  until  he  reaches 
figures  1  and  3.  Then  he  moves  over  to 
6  and  back-furrows  (gathering)  until  he 
reaches  5  and  7.  Then  he  swings  around 
from  5  to  3  and  plows  (scattering)  the 
section  between  those  already  covered, 
finishing  at  4,  where  he  leaves  a  furrow. 

The  following  year  this  is  reversed, 
furrows  being  left  where  the  ridges  are 
this  year.  That  is,  if  he  desires  to  keep 
the  land  level.  If  it  is  wet,  and  he  de- 
sires to  surface  drain  it,  he  repeats  in- 
stead of  reversing. 

When  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  land 
he  does  not  stop  at  all,  but  the  team 
swings  around  and  keeps  going.  In 
plowing  around  a  field  one  must  come  to 
a  stop  at  each  turn,  and  when  he  comes 
near  the  finish  he  is  turning  more  than 
half  his  time,  besides  trampling  down 
the  soil  at  the  corners.    Fred  Grundy. 


Criminal  Landlordism 

¥N  YOUR  issue  of  November  tenth  was 
»  an  article  by  J.  H.  Haynes,  headed 
"Owner,  Tenant  and  Soil,  All  Lose."  We 
deem  him  altogether  right  in  condemn- 
ing tenant  farming.  That  over  one  third 
of  the  farms  of  Indiana  are  rented  is 
deplorable.  The '  same  tenant  system 
and  laws  are  in  vogue  all  over  the 
country. 

History  informs  us  that  when  Rome 
went  down,  the  empire  was  owned  by 
some  eighteen  hundred  men,  and  had 
forty  millions  of  tenant  population.  The 
tenants  would  not  defend  their  masters ; 
and  so  Rome  went  down  at  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  At  the  present  less  than 
one  per  cent  own  all  the  houses  and 
lands  of  England ;  and  ninety-nine  per 
cent  are  renters;  and  one  fifth  of  her 
population  are  buried  in  paupers"  graves. 

An  instance  of  tenantry  came  under 
my  own  eye.  I  live  on  a  little  farm  of 
ten  acres,  formerly  rented.  When  the 
place  was  first  rented  it  was  worth  four 
thousand  dollars.  After  being  rented 
for  ten  years,  the  heirs  were  glad  to  get 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  it.  Rent, 
one  thousand  dollars.  Decrease  in  value, 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  So  the  owner, 
the  tenant  and  the  land  all  lost.  The 
purchaser  had  ideas  in  his  head,  and 
claimed  that  he  could  increase  the  value 
of  the  farm  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  twenty  years,  and  make  the  place 
worth  more  than  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars by  planting  it  in  the  best  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  taking  the  b.est  care  of  it.  He 
has  more  than  made  good  his  hopes  thus 
far. 

We  rejoice  in  the  reclamation  of  Ire- 
land from  landlordism,  but  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  are  drift- 
ing into  landlordism  of  the  worst  kind, 
much  worse  than  exists  in  England.  For 
we  learn  to  our  sorrow  that  aliens  have 
over  seven  billion  dollars  invested  in  "this 
country.  This  investment  embraces  more 
than  twenty-six  million  acres  of  land,  as 
much  as  is  embraced  in  the  states  of 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and 
Delaware.  Those  acres  are  rented  to 
American  citizens,  or  held  for  specula- 
tion. On  this  alien  investment  Ameri- 
can labor  pays  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  annual  dividend.  And 
American  statesmen  have  never  a  word 
to  say  against  it. 

I  have  studied  political  economy,  so- 
cial science  and  finance  from  every  point 
of  the  compass,  and  would  ask,  is  un- 
limited ownership  of  houses  and  lands 
and  rent  good,  wise,  just,  right,  honest 
and  equitable;  or  is  it  the  opposite — a 
man-made  institution  to  gratify  human 
greed  and  selfishness?  Instead  of  our 
laws,  customs  and  institutions  protecting 
human  rights,  and  setting  bounds  and 
limits  to  greed,  they  protect  the  latter  at 
every  point.  Should  not  occupancy  and 
use  in  limited  quantity  constitute  the 
right  to  houses  and  lands?  If  a  man 
has  the  right  to  buy  and  own  and  rent 
to  others  at  his  own  rates,  ten  thousand, 
one  hundred  thousand  or  one  million 
acres  of  land,  he  has  an  unquestioned 
right  to  buy,  own  and  rent  all  of  Ohio 
or  Indiana  or  the  whole  United  States 
if  he  can. 

Any  fool  can  see  the  injustice  of  such 
a  thing.  Then'  why  not  set  limits  to 
human  greed  and  protect  human  rights. 
We  hold  the  opinion  that  unlimited  own-, 
ership  of  houses  and  lands  and  rent  has 
been  the  greatest  blunder  and  crime 
ever  committed  in  this  world,  and  has 
caused  more  poverty  and  misery  than 
all  other  curses  and  crimes  combined. 

J.    B.  CONSER. 

New  Saws  and  Fresh  Filings 

Every  farm  has  its  own  problems. 

The  farmer  not  only  looks  well  in  his 
blue-overalls  uniform,  but  he  feels  well 
in  it. 

There  is  no  economy  in  doing  without 
those  things  that  we  can  afford  to  buy — 
if  we  really  need  them. 

Let  no  new  day  pass  without  something 
begun,  something  done  and  something 
planned  for  days  to  come. 

•Some  of  the  most  valuable  things  on  a 
farm  are  the  home-made  things  devised 
by  the  farmer  in  response  to  the  home- 
made needs  peculiar  to  his  farm. 

February  is  the  shortest  month 

We  have  in  all  the  3'ear, 
But  who  cares,  for  the  shorter  'tis, 

The  quicker  March  is  here. 

W.  J.  BURTSCHER. 
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What  Sorghum  Can  Stand 

FOR  a  crop  that  will  come  serenely 
through  conditions  that  would  wipe 
out  any  other  crop,  I  want  to  com- 
mend sorghum.  We  have  grown  sorghum 
for  feed  for  about  seven  successive  sea- 
sons; in  this  time  we  have  passed  through 
wet  seasons,  droughts,  late  and  early 
frosts,  and  other  troubles,  but  never 
failed  to  make  a  good  hay  crop,  some 
years  exceptionally  good. 

Last  season  the  harvesting  was  the 
most  difficult  we  ever  encountered. 
Having  had  the  very  finest  prospects,  un- 
til well  up  in  the  season,  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  growth,  what  should 
happen  but  a  heavy  wind-storm?  It  all 
went  flat,  not  all  in  the  same  direction 
however,  and  in  this  condition  it  ripened. 
Actually,  it  was  as  flat  as  if  a  roller  had 
run  over  it.  We  knew  we  were  in  for 
a  "job"  this  time  for  sure,  but  we  had 
to  save  it — it  was  such  an  immense  crop 
of  hay — and  we  were  short  of  clover- 
hay,  and  had  a  large  lot  of  stock  to 
winter.  So,  we  rolled  up  our  sleeves — 
as  it  were — and  went  at  it  with  a  six- 
foot-cut  mower,  cutting  one  way  only 
and  that  as  nearly  opposite  the  way  it 
fell  as  possible.  Three  hands  were  put 
to  opening  up  the  places  where  the 
parting-board  failed  to  do  its  duty.  The 
fact  was  each  swath,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
had  to  be  moved  over  before  the  mower 
could  pass  along  again.  This  was  a 
hard,  tedious  job,  but  we  got  it  done, 
and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
it  was  done  right. 

We  let  it  lie  six  or  seven  days  before 
doing  anything  with  it;  then  the  sulky 
ten-foot  rake,  a  self-dump,  was  taken  in 
and  a  portion  raked  into  windrows — 
only  about  as  much  at  a  time  as  one  man 
could  shock  in  a  day.  Labor  was  scarce, 
and  one  man  did  the  entire  shocking,  of 
something  like  three  acres,  now  and  then 
when  other  work  was  not  too  pressing. 
The  consequence  was  several  rains  fell 
on  some  of  it  before  shocking,  and  some- 
thing like  three  weeks  elapsed  before  the 
last  was  put  in  the  shock.  Once  or 
twice  we  thought  "this  time  we've  let 
some  spoil,"  but  it  didn't.  One  lot  we 
had  raked  into  windrows  took  some- 
thing like  four  or  five  rains,  and  lay 
there  for  two  weeks.  The  boys  declared 
it  was  "rotten,"  in  fact,  it  looked  it;  but 
after  a  few  days  of  dry  weather  we 
hauled  it  in  and  fed  it,  and  it  was  fine. 
We  have  concluded  sorghum  can't  spoil 
under  any  ordinary  conditions,  and  pos- 
sibly under   extraordinary  conditions. 

As  above  stated,  we  are  short  of 
clover-hay  and  we  seldom  put  up  much 
timothy,  hence  we  commenced  on  our 
sorghum  in  the  late  fall,  hauling  it  in 
on  a  sled  as  needed,  and  feeding— feed 
about — with  hay.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  small  a  bunch  makes 
a  feed  for  a  horse,  and  more  surprised 
to  see  how  much  it  will  yield  per  acre, 
even  on  poor  ground.  Then  your  sur- 
prises will  be  heaped  on  top  of  one  an- 
other when  you  see  how  the  stock  relish 
it  and  what  "shape"  they  keep  in,  how 
easily  a  crop  is  grown  and  how  easily 
it  will  keep  out  in  the  open  all  winter 
in  the  shock. 

The  biggest  surprise  to  me  is  that 
more  people  do  not  grow  it,  especially 
those  who  are  always  clamoring  for  hay 
to  feed  their  half-starved  stock.  The 
American  farmer  is  slow  to  "catch  on" 
to  anything  new,  and  when  he  does 
"catch  on"  he  hangs  to  it  like  grim 
death,  as  is  evidenced  by  some  of  the 
back-date  methods  he  is  clinging  to  to- 
day. Omer  R.  Abraham. 

Sorghum  endures  drought  when  it  is 
growing,  and  bad  weather  at  harvesting- 
time,  without  material  damage.  A  writer 
in  a  recent  Southern'  paper  describes 
feeding  it  after  it  had  been  frosted,  with- 
out evil  effects.  When  fed  green,  the 
first  few  feeds  should  be  given  cautious- 
ly, as  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  bloat, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  risky  in  that 
direction  as  many  of  our  other  standard 
feeds.  Instances  of  injury  or  death  of 
sorghum-fed  cattle  seem  confined  to 
animals  on-  second-growth  sorghum, 
which   stockmen  pretty  generally  avoid. 

Sorghum-hay  fed,  feed  about,  with 
clover-hay  gives  a  very  fairly  balanced 
;ation.  Sorghum,'  also,  is  first  class  as 
silage.  Its  main  dominion  is  the  drier 
West,  but  it  is  worth  attention  elsewhere. 

Cow-Pea  Experience 

'T'HE  complaint  was  general  here  in 
*■  West  Virginia  that  the  cow-pea  crop 
last  year  was  a  crop  of  vines  rather  than 
peas.  The  growing  season  was  very  wet 
and  cool.  Our  peas  were  sown  early  in 
June  on  a  soil  which  had  been  turned 


during  the  winter  and  harrowed  just 
before  sowing.  We  sowed  the  Iron  pea 
and  the  vines  were  green  and  thrifty  un- 
til frost  came ;  but  very  few  blossoms 
appeared  and  they  were  late.  If  this 
had  been  our  first  experience  with  this 
variety  we  would  have  decided  at  once 
that  they  were  too  late  a  maturing  va- 
riety for  this  locality ;  but  we  have  seen 
the  Iron  pea  mature  here  long  before 
frost  and  we  attribute  this  failure  to  ma- 
ture to  the  season.  The  Iron  pea  holds 
its  foliage  better  than  any  other  variety 
that  we  have  ever  tried. 

We  planted  a  few  New  Era  cow-peas 
in  the  corn  hills  May  29th.  These  ma- 
tured seed  in  August.  We  also  planted 
a  few  Iron  cow-peas  May  31st  in  the 
corn  hills ;  few  pods  matured  by  the  last 
of  September.  Our  experience  with  the 
large  black  cow-pea  is  that  by  the  time 
the  peas  are  ripe,  the  leaves  have  all 
turned  yellow  and  dropped  off.  The 
Whippoorwill  pea  does  very  well  some 
years,  and  at  other  times  the  pods  be- 
come diseased  and  fail  to  fill  well. 

A.  J.  Legg. 


Edwards  "Reo"  Steel,  Shingles  save  you  from 
four  to  five  times  their  cost  in  actual  dollars  and 
cents  on  material  alone. 

A  roof  which  could  be  covered  with  wood 
shingles  for  $90  and  with  composition  or  tar 
roofing  for  ^50,  could  be  covered  v.'\lh  Edwards 
"Rec"  Steel  Shingles  for  f6o.  B\it  these  Steel 
Shingles  last  a  life  lime — four  times  as  long  as  wood  shingles 
and  six.  timet  as  long  as  composition  or  tar  roofing. 

Besides,  the  Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingle  Roof  is  fire 
proof  as  well  as  weather  proof  and  reduces  insuraace  rates  10 
to  20  per  cent  a  year. 

Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingles 

Direct  From  Factor? — Freight  Prepaid 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing 
in  the  country.  Our  enormous  business  and  unequalled  facil- 
ities, together  with  our  "direct-to-the-consumer"  plan,  enables 
us  to  quote  you  the  very  lowest  prices  on  all  kinds  of  metal 
roofing — Plain,  Galvanized,  Conugated,  \'-Crimp,  Imitation 
Stone  and  Brick,  etc.    We  pay  all  freight  charges. 

Our  roofing  will  not  rust,  corrode  nor  taint.  Our  patent 
interlocking  device  covers  seams  and  protects  nails  from  rust; 
also  allows  for  lontraction  and  expansion. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Easy  to  Lay 

Edwards  Steel  Shinples  come 
in  sheets  of  Ijest  quiility  Besse- 
mer Stet'l  5  to  10  feet  long,  cover- 
ing width  of  24  inches.  You  can 
la.v  them  yourself  without  any 
help.  All  you  need  ia  hammer 
nnu  nails. 

$10,000.00  Guarantee 
Against  Lightning 

We  f iirniyh  an  irrnicliid  liond 
and  guarantee  to  rffiiin]  fimount 
you  pay  us  for  steel  '^hiniLiles  in 
ease  .\our  roof  is  wtrut  k  and  dam- 
aged by  lightning. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  139 

It  shows  all  stjies  with  prices. 
Liberal  proposition  if  you  will 
represent  us  in  your  territory. 
Write  today.  17] 

109-139  Lock  Street  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
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F"  Egg 

A  7992  SACK  A  8003  SACK 
IQ0LBS.$230  100  LBS.  $2.75 


A  8008  SACK 
100  LBS.  $230 


A  8014  SACK  A  8030  SACK 
I00L6S.)230  100  LBS.  51.83 


A8032  SACK 
100  LBS.  $2.12 


A 8035  SACK 
100  LBS.  $2.25 


G  964  8A& 
25L8S.86C 


G  9248  PKG. 
2/i  LBS.  2SC 


G  252  PK&. 
5  LBS.  ISc 


LIQUID.  PINT  CAL.CAN 
CAN  25c  75c 


G  9226  S)fT£RT0P25c  CAN  60c 


GI3.ICAL. 
CAN  57c 


8  3802 
STONEWARE 
POULTRY  FOUNTAIN"  E  6J.74  BLUE  RIBBON" 
I6AL.32C       FOUNTAIN  (TO  ATTACH  TO 


G  208  SAG  A  8043  SACK  A  8042  BAG  f  80^0  SA|K 
50L8S,$1.25IOOLBS.  59c  '""jg^^^/CSV 


!  IIQIL' ' J 

[["^INCUBATOjy 

A  8458 
52  GAL.  BARREL 
FOR  $  8.58 


>j          G9246  ...^^ 

^gLAIlGESlZE  A7|55„ 

PINT  BOTTLE  GALVANIIED  PAIL 

.$1.85 


E  6180  AUTOMATIC 


BARREL) 


52c 


R3UNTAIN  IGAL.30C  FOUNWINaRoIenhPUSE  ^'^POSTAGE  lltl 


WARMER  EF  609l}  $3.95 


Our  nettinj?  is  of  steel  wire,  galvanized 
after  weavintj;  is  of  uniform  mesh  and  double 
selvedge;  will  roll  out  flat  and  straight;  does 
not  sag  when  up;  is  the  beet  and  finest  on  the 
market.  Sold  in  full  bales  of  150  ft.  only. 
Prices  Tft  eta.  and  up.  The  3  ft.  wide  2  in. 
mesh  is  S2. 14  per  bale.  See  catalogue  for 
low  prices  on  poultry  netting,  fencing,  eta 


Save  Money 

on  all 

Poultry  Supplies 

We  have  been  headquarters  for  money 
saving  for  thirty -seven  years.  We  buy  in 
car  lots  from  the  makers  and  sell  direct  to 
users,  thus  saving  you  all  intermediate 
profits.  Our  goods  are  all  standard  makes 
and  honest  grades,  and  are  fully  guaranteed 
to  suit  you  in  every  way  or  we  will  re- 
fund your  money  on  return  of  the  goods. 


^ri^Jia.  WIlSON  BO^E 

ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  &  SHELL  MILL 
CUTTER  EF6II0.$3.40     E6I60  $3.10 


READV 

y ROOFING 


64 


Z    P  l_Y 

PER  ROLL 
OF  108  FEET 


0  262— Made  from  selected  long  fibre  wool 
felt,  saturated  with,  waterproof  compositioi^ 
A  solid,  flexible  fabric.  Gfood  for  roofs  and 
Bides  of  hen  houses,  and  many  other  building*. 
Caps,  nails  and  cement  are  extra.  See  cata- 
logue for  prices  of  all  kinds  of  roofing  and 
other  building  materials,  as  well  ae  of  every- 
thing you  eat.  use  and  wear*  all  at  lowest  price* 


Nineteentb  and 
Campbell  Sts., 
KANSAS  CITY 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

(Originators  ol  the  Catalogue  Business)  gg 


Cbicago  Ave. 
Bridge, 
CHICAGO 


Poultry  Needs 

RIest  Eggrs.  B  5656.  Per  doz  20o 

West  Efrps,  hygienic 

B5666.  Per  doz  45c 

Ess  Testers.  E  608a    Each  lOc 

EsK  Cartons,  (hold  1  doz.) 

B  8860.   Per  doz  lOc 

Wire  Wests.   0  1712.   Per  doz  55c 

Turkey  Bells.  0  53910.  Per  doz  SSc 

Cee  Bands,  small  size. 

K  33820.    50  for  32c 

I<es  Rands,  medium  size. 

K  33822.    50  for  SSc 

lies  Bands,  aluminum,  for  all  sizes  fowls. 

O  53575.    100  lor  40c 

Gape  Worm  Extractor. 

K  33814.    Each  18c 

Whitewasli  Brush. 

S485.   Tin.  wide.  Each  15c 


that  you  vse, 
eat  or  wear. 


Wc  Sell  Everything 

Our  large,  new  catalogue.  No.  78.  shows  our  full  line. 
All  the  goods  shown  in  this  advertisement  and  125.000 
other  articles  are  fully  described  in  the  big  catalogue. 
You  may  order  any  goods  from  our  Chicago  house  at 
prices  here  quoted,  or  you  may  send  for  a  free  copy  of 
the  No.  78  catalogue  and  read  full  particulars  of  all  these 
goods  and  many  more  you  will  want.  Try  to  make  your 
order  reach  100  lbs.  or  more  in  weight,  and  have  it  sent 
by  freight.  That  is  cheapest  for  you.  Where  we  quote 
postage  it  means  that  if  you  order  a  single  item  by  mail 
that  amount  of  postaKe  should  be  sent  in  addition  tothe 
quoted  price.  If  you  order  that  item  to  be  sent  with 
other  goods  by  freight  or  e.xpresB  you'll  save  the  postage. 

NOTIOE:  We  have  stores  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 
If  you  live  west  or  southwest  of  Kansas  City  write  for  our 
special  Kansas  City  catalogue  and  order  from  our  store 
in  that  cit.v,  from  which  point  only  you  will  pay  freight. 
All  others  will  send  to  our  Chicago  house  and  pay  freight 
from  Chicago.  With  any  goods  you  order,  ask  us  to  send 
you  a  large,  new  catalogue  No.  78  and  we  will  help  you 
save  some  money.    Send  for  the  free  Catalogue,  anyway. 


Poultry  Books 

Practical  Poultry  Culture.  144  pps. 

M8500  25c.   Postage  4o 

American  Poultry  Culture. 

M8505  S1.30.    Postage  12o. 

Standard  Perfection  Poultry  Book. 

182  pps.    M8515  IGc.   Postage  3a 

Farm  Poultry.  341  pds. 

M  8530...  SI. 15.    Postage  16o. 

Bow  to  Make  $SOO  Yearly  Profit  With 

19  Hens.    (An  old-timer  that  you  will 

enjoy.)  M  8545.  paper,  25c.  Postage  So, 
The  aiew  Ess  Farm.   332  pps. 

M  8560   80c.   Postage  11a 

Poultry  Applinnees  and  Handicraft. 

120  pps.   M8575   42c.   Postage  5a 

Poultry  Architecture.   130  pps. 

M  8590    42c.    Postage  5a 

Poultry  Feeillnprand  Fattenlnp. 

160  pps.   M  8605   42c.  Postage  6a 

Sellable  Poultry  Remedies.   93  pps. 

M  8620   25c.  Postage  3a 


K  28054 
ITlNCUBATOR  THERMOMETER, 
45cts.  POSTAGE  Sets.  1" 


K 28062  BROODER 
THERMOMETER  I8cts 
POSTAGE  6ctS 


K 33870  ANGULAR 
POULTRY  KILLING  KNIFE 
54cts.  POSTAGE  Sets. 


K 28058 

PERFECTION  INCUBATOR 
THERMOMETER  95ctS. 

POSTAGE 
Gets. 


K  33850  LANSOOWNE 
POULTRY  MARKER  ZOctS. 
POSTAGE  3ctS. 

K  33860  DUPLEX 
POULTRY  MARKER  ZOctS 
POSTAGE  3ctS. 


h HATCHING  WONDER 
'EF  6010   50  EGG-1 
EF  6014^100  EGG 


K  33880  SAFE  EDGE 

POULTRY  KILLING  KNIFE      K  33810  PILLING 
54cts.  POSTAGE  Sets.    FOWL  CATCHER  (FITS  ANY  ^,_„dcxci^ 
POLE)  22cts.  POSTAGE  lOctS.COTTER  E  F6I4 


FOR  MINK, SKUNK, 
ETC.C54592  9cts. 
PER.  002. 

^    -  -si^.j-^  "    ■^^^  92cts. 
$5.50    4'  .$5 
8.60       HATCHING  WONDER  BSOOOER 

EF6050  50CHICK,$4.I5  E F 6054  100 CHICK,$5.7S 


NEWHOUSE  SKUNK TRAR  WITH 
STEEL  WIRE  TRAP         ^_iHAIN  C54539 


29ctS. 


'COMBINATION  RAT  AND 
MOUSE 
;  TRAP. 
'C54664 
30ctS. 


CARRIER'Im  EGGS^roirPINGEGG^^^^^         CLIPPER  "^^3;? 
E6I00.   33ctS.    „02,DOZ.Ej5GS)      LIFT  BARN  -DAN^^ORJI 


WILSON  GREEN  BONE 
CUTTER  E.6I32  $5.70 


02  DOZ.  EGGS) 
68850  25cts. 
3  FOR  68ctS. 


RfiVWRrt<.S"':LLER-E4; 
66650  48  CIS  48ctS. 
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Carry 
Water 


You  need  never  carry  another  pail  of  water  or 
even  go  out  of  the  house  on  stormy  days.  Put  i-unning 
water  in  your  home — in  the  kitchen — bathroom — toilet 
—and  have  an  adequate  supply  in  the  bam  for  water- 
ing stock — washing  carriages,  harness — for  the  lawn, 
garden— or  for  protection  against  fire— besides,  A 

makes  this  possible.  It  eliminates  the  nnsightly  elevated 
water  tank  that  freezes  in  Winter — or  dries  out  in  Summer. 
The  compressed  air  in  a£.Gdtf  erSteel  tank  does  all  the  work. 
In  your  cellar  or  baried  in  the  §:round  it  cannot  freeze,  and 
it  solves  the  water  problem  forever.  A  complete  system  costa 
$48.00  upwards  and  you  can  install  it  yeur'aelf,  if  yoa  lite. 

let  OS  show  you  how  a  Leader  Water  System  in  your 
liome  will  save  yoa  money — in  doctor's  bills,  and  add  tO  your 
own  comfort  and  satisfaction  at  the  same  time. 

Simply  sign  and  mall  the  coupon  and  a  large 
ETaphicaUy  illustrated  catalogue  and  our  booklet  "How  I 
Solved  the  Water  Supply  Problem"  will  be  mailed  to  you. 


Leader  Iron  Works 
Decatur,  111. 

Room  525,  15  William  St. 
New  York  City. 

Sign  and  mail 
this  Coupon 
Today 


Leac!erIronWorkc  2503  Jasper  St..  Decatur.Ul.  ■ 

Send  me  free  your  book  and  catalogue  of  Leader  Water  S 
Systems.  ■ 


S.  F.  J),  or  Box  . 


Toion. 


Make  Your  Old 
Wagon  New 

Just  as  strong  and  as  c:ood  as  ever 
and  more  convenient.    Write  us  and 
let  us  show  you  how  cheaply  we 
can  fit  your  old  ruxming  gear  with 
our  superb 

Electric 

Steel 
Wheels 

which  put  an  end  to  all  break-downs. 
No  shrinking  or  drying  apart  or  tire  set- 
ting. Makes  your  wagon  a  real  handy  wagon.  Our  48 
page  book  shows  you  why  no  other  wagon  wheels  in  the 
world  eaual  the  famous  Electric  Steel  Wheels.  Reading 
it  will  save  you  time,  money  and  horse  flesh.  It's  free. 
Write  for  it  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..      Box  13,  Quincy,  III. 

EXCELL  ROOFING 
IsfEEL  and  SIDING 

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  prices  on  Metal  Roofing  and 
Siding.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  bay  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

'Send  No  Money 

80  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  Bee- what-you -buy-be  fore-pay  in  g- 
Plan  specify  youpay nothinguniess 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and  roofing  supplies  sold 

 straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 

Factory  Prices.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
FREE  Roofers'  Guide— Write  for  this  Book  today. 
The  United  Fsclorlos  Co..  Dept.  R49  ,  Clevelsnd,  O. 


Practical  Farm  Notes 


Blindman's-Buff  Marketing 

MARKETING  should  be  conducted  with 
just  as  much  system  as  growing. 
Sometimes,  by  the  proper  system, 
inferior  produce  can  be  placed  on  the 
market  that  will  sell  very  well.  Do  not, 
however,  infer  by  this  that  I  advise  the 
custom  of  placing  inferior  produce  on 
the  market ;  but  I  have  seen  times  when 
the  market  was  empty  and  would  use 
some  really  inferior  produce  at  fair 
prices.  But  to  do  this  or  any  other  mar- 
keting successfully  we  have  got  to  study 
and  thoroughly  know  the  condition  of 
the  market. 

To  illustrate  my  point  I  will  give  a 
little  incident  I  recently  chanced  to  ob- 
serve. I  was  away  from  home  and  had 
gone  down  early  to  take  the  return  train. 
When  I  got  to  the  depot  I  noticed  a  car 
side-tracked  near-by,  with  four  or  five 
wagons  beside  it  and  a  crowd  of  men 
standing  there. 

As  usual  I  tliought  I  might  learn  some- 
thing by  listening  to  them  and  I  must  say 
that  I  did. 

These  men  had  hauled  and  filled  a  car 
with  sweet  potatoes  for  shipment  to  "the 
market,"  as  they  said.  I  asked  what 
market  they  were  shipping  to  and  they 
said  they  had  not  yet  decided.  They 
named  over  six  or  seven  points  they  were 
thinking  of.  One  named  a  certain  mar- 
ket, which  he  thought  good,  and  another 
man  said,  "my  potatoes  will  not  go  there, 
for  he  skinned  roe  out  of  the  last  ship- 
ment I  made  him,  and  I  am  done  with 
him."  I  listened  to  their  conversation 
some  few  minutes  and  finally  asked  what 
they  could  get  for  them  at  the  dififerent 
markets  they  were  thinking  of  shipping  to. 

Not  one  of  them  knew  what  potatoes 
were  quoted  at.  They  had  never  got  any 
prices,  but  just  thought  they  would  try  a 
shipment  anyway.  Just  try  a  shipment 
anyway !  How  did  they  know  their  pro- 
duce would  bring  enough  to  pay  its  own 
freight?  Then  I  asked  them  if  they  did 
not  have  house  room  enough  for  them 
to  hold  them  until  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  They  all  said  they  had  good 
houses  and  could  have  kept  them  longer, 
but  just  thought  they  would  ship  out 
some  and  try  it. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  crowd,  who 
showed  he  was  about  the  worst  posted 
along  such  lines,  had  the  greater  part  of 
the  potatoes  in  the  ear — about  two  thirds 
of  the  car;  and  they  all  decided  to  ship 
just  where  he  wanted  to.  Well,  well, 
well.  Just  ship  where  he  wanted  to,  when 
he  did  not  know  one  thing  about  the  mar- 
ket. He  had  worked  hard  all  last  sum- 
mer to  raise  those  potatoes,  •  and  they 
were  good  ones,  too,  and  here  he  was 
sending  them  off,  not  knowing  who  he 
was  shipping  to,  nor  knowing  where  the 
best  prices  were,  or  whether  they  were 


selling  at  all  or  not.  1  raise  sweet  po- 
tatoes myself,  and  I  know  sometimes  they 
do  not  sell  at  all. 

I  really  do  not  know  where  they  did 
finally  decide  to  ship  to,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  to  me  that  such  men  are  com- 
plaining of  not  making  money  on  their 
produce. 

These  men  lacked  one  big  essential 
for  farming  success.  I  asked  the  station 
agent  if  they  always  did  this  way  and 
he  said  that  they  did,  and  he  also  said 
that  they  never  got  ?inything  much  out 
of  their  crops.  Sor.etimes  a  little  and 
sometimes  scarcely  enough  to  pay  ex- 
penses. Now  this  IS  not  good  business. 
These  men  claimed  that  a  certain  com- 
mission house  would  steal ;  well,  there  are 
men  in  the  commission  business  that 
are  out  for  all  there  is  to  it,  and  there 
are  also  commission  men  that  are  just  as 
honest  as  any  farmer  and  will  deal 
straight.  I  have  never  had  much  trou- 
ble with  the  commission  business,  and 
usually  get  good  prices.  And  I  surely 
think  that  there  is  as  much  need  for  sys- 
tem in  marketing  as  there  is  for  more 
honest  commission  men. 

R.  B.  Rushing. 


The  Runt 

iitter  shown  there  were  seven- 
teen pigs,  sixteen  of  them  good  sized 
and  well  shaped,  and  one  a  runt — the  lit- 


JN  THE 


their  corn-fields,  their  poultry-yard^ 
their  orchards.  These  runts  consume  as 
much  as  a  well-developed,  thrifty  animal, 
the  same  being  almost  a  total  loss,  for  a  , 
runt  is  a  runt  and  you  cannot  make  hira  ; 
anj'thing  else.  In  the  corn-field  the: 
stalks  that  bear  no  ears  are  the  very, 
worst  kind  of  runts ;  they  consume  as 
much  fertility  as  the  stalks  that  produce 
two  good  ears.  Breed  out  the  runts  in 
the  pens,  by  selecting  a  better  sire  and 
by  providing  better  quarters  for  the  • 
stock;  in  the  field,  by  a  better  grade  of 
seed  and  by  a  more  thorough  method  of 
culture.  "A  bad  beginning  means  a  good 
ending"  is  an  adage  that  does  not  hold 
for  growing  things.    Start  with  the  best 


you  can  get. 


J.  W.  Griffin. 


Orchard  Defense 

TN  THE  Year-Book  of  the  United  States 
^  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1907. 
G.  Harold  Hume  outlined  the  following 
in  regard  to  frost  protection  in  Cali- 
fornia, which,  however,  is  of  very  gen- 
eral application :  -      '  •  • 

"There  are  few  districts  in  the  citrus 
belt  of  California  that  may  not  be  visited 
by  frost  in  December,  January  or  Febru- 
ary. The  prevention  of  injury  is  in- 
fluenced largely  by  the  location  of  groves 
on  the  higher  lands  from  which  cold  air 
drains.  Many  of  the  groves  on  the  lower 
lands  use  wicker  coal-baskets,  briquets  of 


The  Runt — A  Common  Mistake 
All  the  Runts  Are  Not  in  the  Pig-Pens.    There  Should  Be  no  Place  for  Them  on  the  Farm 


tie  fellow  to  the  left  in  the  picture.  Six 
of  the  best  pigs  were  overlaid  by  the  sow, 
before  they  were  two  days  old.  The 
r^nt  escaped ;  it  should  have  been  killed 
on  first  sight. 

This  is  a  common  mistake  made  by 
most  farmers.  They  grow  too  many 
runts ;  not  only  in  their  pig-pens,  but  in 


One  Pail,  or  Two? 


Why  not  make  the  cows  pay  better  this  year  than  last.    You  can  do 
it ;  you  can  get  better  returns  at  the  pail  and  the  chum  than  you've  known 
before  in  all  your  dairy  experience.   Give  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  to  the  cows  twice  a  day 
in  their  grain.  No  need  to  increase  grain  or  fodder — it's  simply  a  matter  of  making  the  grain  and 
fodder  you  do  give  digest  more  perfectly,  and  of  turning  a  larger 
per  cent  of  it  into  rich,  foamy  milk. 


will  do  thig — is  doing  it  -wherever  given,  because  it  makes  grain,  hay,  roughage 
— whatever  the  cow  eats — at  once  a'vailable  to  pass  into  the  blood  as  the  basis 
of  a  larger  milk  secretion.  This  attention  to  animal  digestion,  rather  than  to 
quantity  of  ration,  is  known  among  stock  raisers  as  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  and 
is  practical  for  all  farm  animals.  Horses  work  better,  steers  fat  quicker,  and  sheep  and 
hogs  show  greatest  development  when  they  receive  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  Daily.  Fed  twice 
a  day  in  small  doses.    Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00      Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.    DR.  HESS  &  CLARKf 
^ 26  lb.  pall  f  1.00  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Ashland,  QhlO 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  lOth  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.) 

will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.    You  can  have  his  96-page 
Veterinary  Book  free  any  time.    Send  2c  stamp  and 
mention  this  paper. 


|> EX     UCee  DAlil  TDV  dam   a  I^C   a    must  not  be  confounded  with  so-caUed  "poultry  foods."    It  is 
L/IVa  nbaa  I^vUI>IKT   r  MI^*>*"\^Ci"#*   not  a  food— its  sole  reason  for  being  is  that  o«/oa/&n««rf  a 
tive  tonic  so  that  what  they  eat  will  make  the  most  in  eggs  and  flesh.    Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  strengthens  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  laying  hen  and  growing  chick,  and  thus  there  is  less  food  waste  and  more  production  and  growth.   It  also  cures  Gapes,  Roup, 
eholera,  etc.    A  penny's  worth  feeds  30  fowls  one  day.   Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

IM  Iba.  25c:  mall  or  express  40c.    5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 
Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 
Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


shavings,  crude  oil  and  asphaltum,  or 
sheet-iron  stoves  in  which  the  sam?  ma- 
terial is  burned.  Oil  smudges  located  at 
definite  intervals  between  the  trees  are 
sometimes  burned. 

"These  materials  are  used  to  cause  a 
circulation  of  air  over  the  grove  to  mix 
together  the  strata  of  dififerent  tempera- 
tures, or  to  p-roduce  a  cloud  of  smoke 
over  the  grove  in  the  morning  i-n  order 
to  exclude  the  direct  sunlight  and  thereby 
prevent  the  rapid  thawing  of  the  fruit 
when  it  has  been  frozen  during  the  pre- 
ceding night.  It  is  rapid  thawing,  rather 
than  the  freezing  .that  causes  most  of  the 
injury  -  to  citrus  fruits  that  have  "been 
subjected  to  ordinary  frost  tempera- 
tures. 

"It  is  a  common  practice,  also,  to  run 
the  water  in  the  irrigation  furrows  be- 
tween the  trees  during  the  cold  nights 
in  order  to  make  use  of  the  latent  heat 
of  the  water  as  a  means  of  frost  pro- 
tection. That  is,  the  water  has  to  be 
cooled  to  freezing  before  the  surround- 
ings can  freeze. 

"The  following  system  of  frost  fight- 
ing was  observed  in  a  grove  on  a  cold 
night ;  There  were  twenty-five  perforated 
sheet-iron  stoves  scattered  over  each  acre 
of  grove,  one  stove  being  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  square  between  four  trees. 
These  stoves  were  filled  with  a  prepared 
mixture  of  shavings,  asphaltum  and  crude 
oil.  A  small  quantity  of  oil  was  poured 
over  the  smudging  material  and  quickly 
lighted.  One  man  to  about  five  acres 
kept  the  lires  in  good  burning,  condition 
after  they  'were  once  Ht. 

"Just  how  much  benefit  is  derived  from 
these  various  devices  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate.   One  grower  writes; 

"  'We  haA-e  been  able  to  protect  against 
the  severest  cold  we  have  had  since  we 
secured  tlie  coal-baskets.  Several  times 
the  temperature  has  been  around  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  degrees,  but  we 
were  usually  able  to  make  a  change 
of  from  three  to  five  degrees  when  our 
baskets  were  lighted  and  were  giving 
oflf  a  good  heat. 

"Aside  from  the  injury  to  the  fruit  and 
the  young  wood  by  frost,  continued  cold 
weather  causes  the  wood  of  the  lemon- 
trees  to  mature  and  the  fruit  to  develop 
a  coarse,  rough  texture,  and  to  ripen 
prematurely." 
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Two  things  the  editor  of  this  paper 
would  wish  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  if  some  witch  or  fairy 
would  grant  him  three  wishes.  First  he 
would  wish  that  all  the  people  who  make 
Farm  and  Fireside  could  spend  a  gener- 
ous part  of  every  year  in  actual  work  on 
farms.  And  his  second  wish  would  be 
that  every  subscriber  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side could  spend  half  a  day  of  every 
month  getting  acquainted  with  the  force 
of  active,  hustling,  planning,  thinking, 
managing  people  who  are  trying  to  make 
this  THE  NATIONAL  FARM  PAPER, 
better  and  better  every  issue. 

It  would  be  good  for  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  force  to  sit  about  the  fire  in  the 
winter,  or  under  the  trees  in  front  of 
the  house  in  summer,  and  take  part  in 
the  ordinary  farm  talk.  Often  they  would 
find  themselves  scratching  gravel  men- 
tally to  keep  up  with  the  sweep  of  the 
thought.  The  thoughtful  farmer  is  and 
ought  to  be  a  deep  thinker — a  deeper  and 
better  thinker  than  the  merchant  or  the 
lawyer  or  the  banker.  If  he  isn't,  it's  his 
own  fault.  As  he  follows  the  plow— or 
rides  it — he  can  hear  the  low  talk  of  the 
share  as  it  cuts  root  after  root,  he  can 
see  the  rich  loam  roll  down  in  a  brown 
wave  of  fertility  as  the  mold-board  walks 
through  the  earth,  he  can  govern  his  well- 
trained  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
can  think.  The  merchant,  the  banker  or 
the  manufacturer  is  so  wrapped  up  in 
his  business  while  he  is  at  it  that  he  can 
only  think  he  is  thinking. 

So  I  would  wish  more  people  might  work 
on  farms  a  while  each  3'ear.  I'd  like  them 
to  know  how  it  is  to  pick  up  potatoes,  or 
husk  "down"  corn  until  their  backs  break 
in  two.  I'd  like  to  have  them  know  what 
it  is  to  husk  corn  with  cracks  in  their 
hands'  And  I'd  like  to  have  them  tussle 
with  calves  learning  to  drink,  and  with 
colts  and  calves  that  refuse  to  stand  up 
and  take  their  meals,  and  as  to  our 
women,  with  turkey-gobblers  that  seem 
possessed  to  kill  the  last  one  of  every 
litter  of  chickens  that  is  brought  off,  and 
with  curculio,  vine-leaf  hoppers,  plant- 
lice,  mites,  brown-tail  moth,  chinch-bugs, 
boll-weevil,  poll-evil,  Hessian  fly,  squash- 
bugs,  roup,  pip.  bots,  glanders  and  all* 
the  other  pests,  real  and  imaginary,  that 
farms  are  heir  to.  At  the  same  time  I'd 
like  them  to  know  the  joys 'of  pure  air, 
pure  food,  open  fields,  green  grass,  flow- 
ers, trees,  prairie,  being  their  own  bosses, 
and  general  human  freedom. 

Lots  of  our  own  staff  know  all  these 
things  from  experience — but  I'd  like  to 
have  them  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
the  soil  every  year.  That  is  my  first 
wish.  It  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
paper. 

And  then,  it  would  help  us  with  our 
readers  and  assist  to  a  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding if  all  of  you  could  meet  all 
of  us  face  to  face  once  in  a  while.  The 
paper  would  then  be  a  real  living  thing, 
representing  real  living  people — people 
whose  hands  you  have  clasped. 

Then  you  would  understand  better  than 
you  do  now  the  way  in  which  the  huge 
presses  work  day  and  night  to  print  the 
papers,  how  the  folders  with  their  steel 
fingers  select  the  pages  from  piles  and 
run  them  all  to  their  proper  places,  and 
how  the  stitcher  binds  them  if  they  are 
folded  so  as  to  be  perfect  copies,  and 
refuses  to  move  if  they  are  imperfect — 
these  things  would  make  the  children's 
eyes  bulge  out. 

You  would  understand  that  this  indus- 
try of  ours  is — and  will  continue  to  be 
if  our  good  President  and  our  good 
Speaker  and  our  good  Senate  will  let  us 
— one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

It  is  putting  Intelligence  up  in  pack- 
ages for  the  people. 

I  wish  you  could  hear  the  girls  and 
women  who  design  the  patterns  and  plan 
"The  Household"  for  the  paper  as  they 
consult  as  to  how  they  may  best  serve 
the  women  of  the  great  Farm  and  Fire- 
side family.  You  may  think  that  it's  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents  with  them ; 
but  it  isn't.  I  have  seen  "Cousin  Sally's" 
eyes  fill  with  tears  at  the  story  of  trouble 
and  hardship  in  some  woman's  letter,  or 
at  the  innocence  and  faith  in  some  little 
girl's  or  boy's  scrawled  message.  It's  not 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  It's  a 
matter  of  dealing  with  human  souls  and 
human  desires  and  human  needs.  And 
if  you  could  sit  down  and  talk  with 
"Cousin  Sally,"  or  have  her  come  into 
your  sitting-room  and  talk  with  you,  you 
would  realize  that  it's  no  more  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents  with  her  than  it  is 
with  the  minister  when  he  comes  to  pray 
at  your  bedside.  It's  in  another  field, 
that's  all ;  but  it's  the  same  thing — the 
desire  to  serve.  And  she  could  serve 
you  better,  and  you  could  come  to  her 
more  freely  if  you  knew  each  other. 


So  those  would  be  my  first  two  out  of 
three  wishes.  As  for  the  third,  I  think 
I  should  like  to  have  you  and  the  adver- 
tisers come  together.  Of  course  the  ad- 
vertiser's relations  with  you  are  purely 
commercial.  But  commerce  is  service. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  The  greatest 
thing  in  civilization  is  freedom  of  men 
to  serve  each  other  by  exchanging  pro- 
ducts. You  have  more  farm  stuff  than 
you  can  use.  Commerce  enables  you  to 
exchange  it  for  everything  else  through 
the  medium  of  money.  The  world  is  a 
great  market-place — and  the  more  com- 
plete a  market-place  it  is,  the  more 
honest,  the  better  managed,  the  better 
world  it  is. 

The  advertising  columns  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  are  a  big  market-place  throbbing 
with  interest.  If  you  knew  the  adver- 
tisers better,  you  would  make  it  more 
and  more  your  market-place — and  in 
doing  so  you  would  show  a  twofold 
wisdom.  Why?  Because  ( 1)  you  are  safe- 
guarded by  Farm  and  Fireside's  indorse- 
ment and  guarantee,  and  (2)  you  are 
patronizing  those  who  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  give  you  so  good  a  paper  for  so 
small  a  price. 

"You  scratch  my  back,  and  I'll  scratch 
yours,"  is  sometimes  a  poor  rule.  It 
leads  to  mighty  bad  things  in  politics,  for 
instaiTce.  But  in  this  matter  of  your  rela- 
tions with  Farm  and  Fireside,  it's  the 
golden  rule  of  mutual  relations.  If  we 
scratch  your  back  with  a  better  paper 
from  month  to  month,  you  surely  can 
serve  your  own  interests  no  better  than 
to  scratch  ours  by  mentioning  us  to  these 
advertisers .  when  you  write  to  them 
— mentioning  us  so  often  that  they  will 
recognize  Farm  and  Fireside  as  a  good 
place  to  display  their  advertising  and  so 
go  on  making  us  more  and  more  able  to 
give  you  improvements. 

I  had  a  lot  of  new  features  to  write 
about — splendid  things — which  we're  go- 
ing to  have  soon.  Eugene  Wood  is 
sending  us  some  of  the  best  things  he 
ever  wrote.  Marshall  O.  Leighton,  Chief 
Hydrographer  of  the '  United  States,  is 
preparing  a  series  on  power  on  the  farm 
— water-power,  gasolene  and  steam— and 
he's  a  world-wide  ■  authority.  Professor 
King's  articles  are  better  than  we  dared 
hope,  and  Mr.  Buffum's  horse  articles 
are  the  very  best  that  can  be  got  on  his 
specialty.  Don't  miss  any  of  these.  And 
our  old  stand-bys  are  catching  step  with 
the  march  of  improvement  and  outdoing 
themselves  in  the  excellence  of  their 
practical  farm  talk.  We  think  the  next 
year  is  to  be  far  the  best  we  ever  had. 
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Anyone  Can  Learn  by 
Prof.  Beery's  Simple  Methods 

Prof,  Beery,  King:  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his  T70nder- 
fnl  system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  world's  master 
horseman.  His  exhibitloDs  of  taming  man-hilling  horses,  and 
conquering  horses  of  all  dispositions  have  thrilled  vast  andl- 
ences  everywhere.  He  cnn  teach  you  the  same  simple  prin- 
ciples which  have  brought  him  such  marvelous  success,  so  that 
you  can  take  the  most  vicious  horse  and  subdue  him  in  a  few 
minutes — you  can  train  a  green  colt,  break  any  horse  of  bad 
habits,  teach  a  horse  to  drive  without  reins*  tell  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  horse  at  a  glance,  train  him  to  do  tricks,  and  in  fact 
gain  complete  mastery  over  any  horse,  young  or  old. 

You  can  take  a  worthless,  dangerous  animal  and  double  hie 
▼alue  by  these  easy,  plain  methods.  Think  of  the  money  in 
this  feature  alone!  Your  neighbors  will  sell  you  horses  at  a 
low  price  that  they  would  be  glad  to  buy  back  at  double  the 
figure  after  you  have  trained  them  for  a  day  or  two.  And  those 
horses  will  be  cured  of  shying,  kicking,  balking,  biting  and  all 
other  bad  traits  forever. 

There  is  no  "personal  magnetism"  nor  fake  in  this.  Prof. 
Beery's  lessons  are  plnin.  thorough  and  practical.  H©  will 
refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  he  does 
Just  what  he  claime. 

$1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  everywhere. 
People  gladly  pay  $15  to  $1^5  a  head  to  have  horses  tamed, trained, 
cured  of  habits,  to  hnve  colts  broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer 
can  always  keep  his  stable  full  of  horses. 

What  Some  of  Prof.  Beery's 

Students  Are  Doing 

Emmet  White  of  Wellmnn,  Iowa,  writes:  "I  would  not  take 
S500  for  what  .\ou  hnve  tdufflit  me.  You  may  jud^e  of  my  suc- 
cess when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  able  to»buy  a  home  and 
an  automobile  solely  through  earnings  from  training  horses 
as  taught  by  your  excellent  methods.  I  am  proud  of  my  pro- 
fession." 

F.  N.  Goux,  Vernon.  N.  Y.  writes:  **I  cannot  speak  in  high 
enough  praise  of  your  instruction.  I  am  at  present  handling 
a  $1,000  horse.  People  bring  me  horses  to  train  from  miles 
around." 

Wm.  N.  Kelley.  Hillsboro.  Wis.,  says:  "I  am  making  lota 
of  money  here  at  home,  and  your  course  has  made  me  so 
successful  I  am  planning  to  go  on  the  road  training  horses 
and  giving  exhibitions. 

Roy  Fordyce,  04124  Adams 
St.,  Spokane.  Wash.,  writes: 
•*I  am  delighted  with  your 
lessons.  Have  trained  a  three- 
year-old  stal  lion  to  drive 
without  a  bridle  or  lines.  I 
won  Id  recommend  your  course 
unqualifiedly  to  anyone." 

A.  W.  Bower.  Tiffin,  Ind.. 
writes:  *'You  have  made  me 
a  practical  colt-trainer. 
Have  all  I  can  do  and  mak- 
ing more  money  than  ever 
before.*' 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery 


Tiie  Only  instruction 
of  its  Kind  in  tiie  World 

Never  before  has  there  been 
offered  such  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity as  this— a  chance  to 
learn  a  money-making,  fasci- 
nating profession  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  acknowledged 
master-horseman  of  the  world. 

If  you  love  to  travel,  to  give 
exhibitions,  to  train  your  own 
and  neighbors'  horses,  write  at 
once  for  Handsome  Free  Pros- 
pectus. 

Cut  Out  This  Coupon 
and  iVlail  It  Today 


Deiit.22 


Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Don*t  buy  till  you  see 

Mumoi'  "S'"'^  Book  of 
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Vehicles — Harness 


Then  you  will  know  which    is    beat  —  and  costs  least. 

Murray  invites  comparison  of  all  catalogs.  We  are  the  old- 
est bic  designers  in  the  country.  We  have  the  best  equip- 
ment, use  only  the  finest  materials,  employ  only  the  most 
careful  workmen,  produce  lar^e  quantities,  and  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer.  Consequently  we  can  undersell  others  qual- 
ity for  quality. 

Save  money,  get  the  most  for  your  money,  send  for  the  largest,  finest 
and  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  issued.  Our 
complete  line  is  fully  described  and  illustrated  and  is  a  mine  of  valuable 
information  for  vehicle  or  harness  buyers.  We  pay  the  postage. 
FREE  to  you. 

THE  WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MFG.  CO.,  322-328  E.  5th  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Sold  on 
trial  ^ 

Guaranteed 
2  years 


No  Danger  From  Fire  When 
You  Build  With  Concrete 

A  fire  can  wipe  out  in  an  hour  what  it  may  have 
taken  a  life-time  to  build. 

Did  you  ever  drop  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  barn  or 
the  wagon  shed?  You  know  how  quickly  the  flames 
begin  to  dance  about  the  floor  and  reach  the  wall. 
Every  farmer  has  had  this  experience,  and  many 
have  been  sorry  over  the  consequences. 

You  will  never  worry  about  fires  if  your  barn  or  shed  is 
built  of  concrete  made  with 

ATWSKSfcoNCRETE 

ATLAS  is  the  best  cement  manufactured.  It  is  made  of 
genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.   It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

ATLAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  of  its  uniform  quality 
and  absolute  purity .  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manu- 
factured—the best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the  same  quality 
as  the  Government  if  you  order  only  one  bag. 

Our  Free  Cement  Book 

"Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the 
Farm  "  illustrates  hundreds  of  dififerent  ways  of  using  concrete.  It  will 
show  you  how  to  make  and  place  the  concrete  mixture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  It  grives  complete  instructions 
and  illustrates  them  with  photographs,  diagrams 
and  plans.   Send  for  the  book  now. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept. 122         30  Broad  St.        New  York 


Daily  Productive  capacity  over  SO,  000  barrels- 
the  largett  in  the  world 


None  Just  as  Good 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


One  Year  (24  numbers) 
Canadian  Subscriptions 


.  50  cents 
1  Year,  75  cents 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second  -  CIeiss   Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefullj'  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 


PUBUSHED  BY 

THE    CROWELL    PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
Branch  Offices:    I  1  East  24th  Street.  New  York  Gty 
Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Copyright,  1910,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
difierences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  loth  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  $2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  $1.00 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  2}i  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines.  54  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  address. 


A  Canadian  View  of  It 

READERS  of  !Mr.  Streeter's  articles  on  the  market- 
ing of  farm  products  in  this  paper  must  feel 
anew  the  importance  of  the  subject.  We  shall 
present  more  of  these  from  time  to  time,  and  the  forth- 
coming papers  will  deal  strongly  and  instructively  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  farmers'  interests  are  sub- 
served and  sacrificed  in  the  great  grain  markets  of 
the  country.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
matter  in  dollars  and  cents  before  us  as  farmers.  The 
gospel  of  stock-raising  has  never  been  anywhere  so 
universally  accepted  as  to  supersede  the  growing  of 
grain  for  sale.  In  fact,  in  the  great  stock-raising 
state  of  Illinois  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that  three 
fourths  of  the  farmers  are  still  grain  farmers.  And 
the  tendency  now  seems  to  be  away  from  stock- 
raising  and  toward  grain  farming  again.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  subject  of  the  marketing  of  grain  is  not  by 
any  means  waning  in  significance. 

Canada— and  especially  western  Canada — is  in  the 
same  boat  with  us,  though  the  Canadian  inspection  sys- 
tem is  apparently  vastly  better  than  ours.  A  Canadian 
proposition  for  governmental  control  of  the  grain 
business  is,  therefore,  interesting.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Manitoba  Grain-Growers'  As- 
sociation (Let's  see,  have  you  a  state  grain  growers' 
association?)  to  cooperate  with  the  government  at 
Winnipeg  in  drawing  up  a  plan  for  the  government 
ownership  of  interior  elevators.  A  memorandum  of 
its  recommendations  was  presented  January  5th.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  existing  elevators  be  purchased 
by  the  province,  or  that  a  new  system  be  built  if  the 
present  owners  refuse  to  sell.  The  elevators  are  then 
to  be  run  at  cost.  It  is  estimated  that  under  such  a 
system  wheat  can  be  taken  in,  stored  and  cleaned  for 
one  and  three  fourths  cents  a  bushel,  oats  for  one 
cent,  barley  for  one  and  a  half  cents  and  flax  for 
two  cents.  Inasmuch  as  Manitoba  is  a  grain-growers' 
country,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  this  scheme 
carried  through  if  the  farmers  really  desire  it.  The 
elevator  men  of  this  country  should  at  once  enter  upon 
the  work  of  reforming  their  business  so  as  to  remove 
from  the  American  people  the  temptation  to  follow 
the  Canadian  example. 

^    ^  '-^ 

A  frown  is  a  smile  gone  wrong. 

Every  farm  is  a  link  in  the  great  agricultural  chain. 
Make  yours  a  strong  link. 

Some  people  think  that  keeping  up  appearances  is 
more  important  than  keeping  down  expenses. 

You  want  your  hired  man  to  be  fairly  intelligent, 
but  not  to  keep  too  well  posted  as  to  the  time  of  day. 

Taft  on  Conservation 

'p'HE  recommendations  of  President  Taft  on  the  very 
important  matters  of  the  conservation  of  water- 
power  sites,  coal-lands  and  other  precious  things  still 
in  the  public  domain  have  met  with  the  approval  of 
every  citizen  unselfishly  interested  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Taft  has  placed  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs— 
on  Congress.  The  nation  now  looks  to  Congress  to 
carry  out  his  suggestions.  On  waterways,  the  Presi- 
dent favors  nine  feet  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and 
six  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  he  follows  rather 
closely  the  ideas  of  the  army  engineers.  He  takes  the 
position  that  river  improvement  should  not  be  under- 
taken until  something  like  certainty  exists  that  com- 
merce will  follow  the  dredge.  That  position  will  have 
to  be  abandoned.  Nobody  can  ever  prove  that  com- 
merce will  go  anywhere,  but  when  trade  leaves  a  great 
river  like  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ohio 
some  reason  exists  outside  the  perversity  of  shippers. 
President  Taft  apparently  fails  to  see  that  the  rail- 
ways must  be  prevented  from  unfair  competition  with 
waterways  if  they  are  to  flourish,  just  as  they  have 
been  prevented  by  law  in  Germany.  When  this  is 
done,  and  free  wharves  and  docks  are  provided,  com- 
merce will  seek  the  rivers  as  of  yore.  Aside  from  this 
excusable  error  the  message  is  most  excellent. 


He  who  serves,  sacrifices. 

Few  people  follow  their  own  advice. 

A  smile  is  the  poetry  of  motion  on  the  face. 

The  aimless  man  doesn't  hit  much  of  a  high  mark. 

You  can't  get  on  in  the  world  by  "getting  on  your 
ear." 

The  man  behind  the  plowshare  is  sure  to  get  his 
share. 

The  farm  has  been  the  training-school  for  the  na- 
tion's great  men. 

The  scientific  farmer  has  good  ground  for  expect- 
ing a  large  crop. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Batts,  whose  corn-growing  feat  we  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  issue,  is  putting  aside  twenty  acres 
for  1910  on  which  he  will  attempt  the  greatest  corn- 
growing  test  on  record. 

Investigate  the  Postal  Deficit — Then  Act 

■pRESiDENT  Taft's  recommendation  that  the  publish- 
ers first  and  the  readers  afterward  of  periodicals 
like  Farm  and  Fireside  be  made  to  make  up  the 
postal  deficit  will  bear  good  fruit  if  it  leads  to  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  subject.  And  no  just  man 
in  Congress  will  vote  for  the  change  without  a  search- 
ing investigation.  An  investigation  may  show  that 
the  rates  for  carrying  magazines  are  profitable  under 
proper  contracts.  It  should  explain  wh)-  express  can 
be  carried  on  the  same  trains  and  in  some  cases  in 
the  same  cars  for  a  quarter  of  the  rate  the  govern- 
ment pays  for  carrying  the  mails.  It  ought  to  make 
plain  how  much  the  franking  privilege  of  government 
officers  has  to  do  with  the  deficit.  It  should  show 
whether  the  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails  are  now 
under  the  same  auspices  which,  until  recently,  weighed 
the  mails  seven  days  for  a  week  and  divided  the  re- 
sult by  six  to  get  the  average  weight  carried  per  day 
— thus  making  the  government  pay  for  sixteen  and 
two  thirds  per  cent  more  pounds  than  it  carried.  It 
would,  of  course,  explain  why  we  pay  more  yearly  as 
rental  for  mail-cars  than  it  costs  to  build  the  cars.  It 
will,  if  made  thoroughly,  look  into  the  allegation  that 
senators  and  congressmen  with  railway  leanings  are 
in  the  habit  of  franking  huge  loads  of  government 
publications  through  the  mails  while  the  weighing  is 
being  done,  thus  adding  to,  if  not  actually  creating, 
the  deficit. 

And  after  all  these  and  many  other  things  are  looked 
into,  including  the  profits  which  might  be  made  by 
postal  savings  banks  and  parcels  posts,  if  it  is  found 
that  the  magazine  business  contributes  to  the  deficit — 
which  we  deny — why,  we  shall  all  be  willing  to  have 
the  rates  changed.  On  a  basis  of  justice  to  all  parties 
— railways,  magazines,  readers  and  government — of 
course.  And  is  anything  less  than  this  a  real  "square 
deal?" 

*    *  * 

Make  the  rainy  days  your  brainy  days — when  you 
feed  your  intellectual  self. 

Perhaps  the  following  is  the  largest  price  obtained 
for  a  single  turkey  gobbler  in  1909.  It  weighed, 
dressed,  twenty-seven  and  three  fotirths  pounds,  and 
brought  six  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents.  The  gob- 
bler was  two  years  old. 

Hookworm  victims  used  to  be  considered  lazy  and 
incurable.  They  are  now  known  to  be  sick  and 
curable.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  sensible  men 
should  protest  against  this  good  news,  or  why  a  sen- 
sible governor  should  refuse  to  appoint  delegates  to  a 
hookworm  congress. 

If  your  neighborhood  is  unprogressive,  don't  stand 
and  jaw  about  it;  just  show  them  the  shape  of  your 
back,  and  march  on  ahead.  Somebody  is  sure  to  leave 
the  crowd  and  follow  close  enough  behind  you  to  at 
least  be  within  speaking  distance,  anyway,  so  that  you 
need  not  be  altogether  lonesome. 


Some  Consumers'  Dollars 

'Y'HE  packing  concern  of  Swift  &  Company  is  sup- 
posed to  be  greatly  overcapitalized.  Its  capital 
stock  is  $60,000,000.  It  carried  last  year  a  surplus  of 
$22,000,000,  mostly  undistributed  profits.  This  year, 
after  paying  dividends  to  the  amount  of  seven  per 
cent  on  its  stock,  it  carried  over  into  surplus  frpm 
the  year's  profits  the  sum  of  $4,000,000.  This  indicates 
net  returns  on  all  the  company's  stock  of  13.66  per 
cent.  This  showing,  taken  with  those  of  Armour  and 
the  other  packers  whose  statements  have  been  pub- 
lished, indicate  that  the  local  butchers'  combines  are 
not  the  only  traps  for  the  catching  of  the  consumers?, 
dollars  on  their  way  to  the  stock-raisers. 


It  must  be  a  dull  farmer  who  is  content  to  work 
with  dull  tools. 

The  weeds  that  spring  after  the  last  hoeing  are  the 
ones  that  seed  the  field. 

It  pays  well  to  cultivate  the  crops  in  your  fields,  but 
it  pays  far  better  to  cultivate  the  boys  and  girls  in 
your  home. 

A  woman  in  Kentucky  sold  in  three  years  from  a 
Duroc  sow  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  pigs.-  She 
took  six  of  them  to  a  county  fair,  and  they  won  in 
premiums  thirty-five  dollars. 

OUT  OF  THE  LETTER-BOX 

No  one  could  have  a  doubt  about  the  way  our  read- 
ers feel  on  the  issue  of  the  second-class  postage  rate. 
Their  letters  are  coming  in  so  fast  that  it  is  all  we 
can  do  to  acknowledge  them.  We  can  print  only  a 
few,  and  those  only  in  part,  but  the  letters  here  quoted 
express  very  truly  the  sentiments  of  all.  So  far,  we 
have  heard  from  only  one  man  that  liked  the 
postmaster-general's  scheme. 

We  know  there  are  evils,  the  correction  of  which, 
and  the  adoption  of  business  principles,  would  do  away 
with  postal  deficits  and  leave  a  nice  little  balance.  If, 
in  a  private  business,  the  manager  reports  that  aflfairs 
are  running  down,  down,  down,  the  directors  call  a 
meeting  and  off  goes  his  head.  I  wonder  if  it  isn't 
time  for  us  to  call  a  meeting? 

Iowa.  F.  A.  Neumax. 

1  am  tired  of  writing  to  our  congressmen.  It's  like 
pouring  water  on  a  goose,  they  are  so  smooth.  I 
pounded  away  a  number  of  years  against  this  free- 
seed  nuisance,  telling  them  I  felt  it  a  personal  insult 
to  be  sent  these  seeds — as  if  those  trashy  seeds,  not 
worth  the  postage  on  them,  would  influence  me  to 
vote  better  for  them.  They  send  a  smooth  reply  to 
your  letter,  and  that  ends  it. 

Alaine.  V.  T.  Lundvall. 

Mr.  Welliver  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  ought  to 
have  added  to  the  causes  of  the  deficit  the  franking 
privilege  of  government  officers.  The  free  garden- 
seeds  are  an  awful  graft  on  the  government.  The 
seeds  put  out  never  do  the  fanners  any  good,  as  most 
of  them  are  old  seeds  and  won't  grow,  anyway.  Last 
spring  we  put  out  early  sweet  corn  our  congressman 
sent,  and  did  not  get  but  a  stalk  or  two.  If  the  gov- 
ernment would  stop  that,  and  franking,  and  the  other 
leaks,  and  add  parcels  post,  the  deficit  would  be 
knocked  higher  ihan  Gilroy's  kite. 

Indiana.  F.  M.  L.angston. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  President  is  straining  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel.  In  his  message  he 
said :  ''The  figures  are  startling  and  show  the  payment 
of  an  enormous  subsidy  to  the  newspapers,  magazines 
and  periodicals."  Then  in  a  clause  closely  following 
he  said :  "I  earnestly  recommend  to  Congress  the  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  a  ship  subsidy  bill."  The 
President  thinks  it  startling  for  a  subsidy  to  be  paid 
to  newspapers  and  magazines,  thereby  giving  cheaper 
reading  to  rural  homes ;  but  not  at  all  startling  to  give 
a  subsidy  to  rich  ship-building  corporations. 

Ohio.  F.  M.  Miller. 
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YOUR  Uncle  Samuel  is  in  danger  of  being  swamped 
by  the  correspondence  his  enthusiastic  nephews 
and  nieces,  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts  are 
pouring  in  on  him.  Everybody  seems  suddenly  bent 
on  writing  a  letter  to  his  congressman  or  his  senators, 
presenting  some  views,  advice  and  counsel.  •  Nothing 
like  it  was  ever  seen  before.  It  is  the  real,  big,  over- 
whelming phenomenon  of  the  present  strange  political 
juncture. 

The  matter  can  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  one 
meniber  of  the  House.  Representative  George  W. 
Norris  of  Nebraska  represents  a  prairie  district.  It 
includes  an  area  as  big  as  any  state  in  New  England, 
inhabited  by  people  who  in  a  few  years  have  turned  a 
slice  of  what  was  once  booked  as  the  "Great  American 
Desert"  into  a  wonderfully  prosperous  farming  and 
stock-raising  region.  Ordinarily,  these  people  have 
been  too  busy  to  write  many  letters  to  their  congress- 
man. A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Norris,  who  is  a  very  rank 
and  persistent  insurgent  against  the  rule  of  Speaker 
Cannon,  took  the  floor  and  carried  an  amendment 
which  the  whole  power  of  the  House  organization  op- 
posed. Four  days  after  that  fight,  Mr.  Norris'  desk 
was  submerged  in  letters  from  the  country.  In  one 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  he  received  one  hundred 
and  three  of  them.  Just  one  hundred  and  two  of  those 
letters  presented  congratulations  and  good  wishes  and 
urgings  to  keep  up  the  fight.  The  one  hundred  and 
third  was  a  letter  from  an  old  personal  friend  who 
feared  that  persistent  insurgency  was  about  to  ruin  a 
promising  political  career. 

Those  one  hundred  and  three  letters  came  from  all 
over  the  Union.  They  were  from  strangers  to  Mr. 
Norris,  whose  letters  were  written  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  approving  his  anti-Cannon  course.  Many  of 
them  contained  references  to  the  report  that  the  na- 
tional administration  had  adopted  a  policy  of  giving 
no  patronage  to  the  insurgent  Republicans ;  and  the 
summary  of  this  comment  may  be  put  in  the  admoni- 
tion, "Don't  worry  about  the  patronage ;  the  people 
will  take  care  of  the  insurgents." 

This  case  is  a  typical  one.  Regulars  in  Congress 
have  been  getting  letters  advising  them  to  be  less  regu- 
lar if  they  want  to  keep  their  seats.  Insurgents  all 
along  the  line  have  been  receiving  encouragement  and 
comfort.  The  action  of  President  Taft  in  removing 
Gifford  Pinchot  from  the  forest  service  was  responsible 
for  a  great  number  of  letters.  The  action  of  the  Re- 
publican congressional  campaign  committee,  hi  under- 
taking formally  to  drive  the  insurgents  out  of  the 
Republican  party,  inspired  another  large  share  of  the 
deluge  of  comments,  almost  uniformly  by  way  of  de- 
nouncing the  committee  and  its  action. 

Nobody  could  read  a  few  scores  of  the  letters,  as  I 
have  done,  and  not  realize  that  the  Taft  administration 
is  being  subjected  to  all  the  acid  tests  that  an  inquisi- 
tive and  animated  public  opinion  knows  how  to  apply. 
It  would  be  dishonest  and  senseless  to  attempt  con- 
cealment of  the  fact  that  President  Taft's  leadership 
of  his  party  and  his  conduct  of  the  campaign  for  the 
Roosevelt  policies  that  were  entrusted  to  his  charge  by 
the  country,  have  failed  to  command  the  unquestioning 
confidence  of  the  progressive  elements  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  President  is  still  on  trial.  No  verdict  has 
been  brought  in  from  the  jury  of  public  sentiment. 
There  is  a  most  considerate  disposition  to  give  him 
plenty  of  time,  to  reach  no  hasty  conclusions.  But 
the  feeling  is  that  the  evidence  which  is  coming  in,  is 
unfavorable  to  the  administration's  case. 


'T'HERE  are  only  a  few  men  still  living,  who  were  dele- 
gates to  the  Chicago  convention  of  1860  which  made 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  a  few  days  ago  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  profit  to  talk  with  one  of  these,  a  fine 
old-  statesman  who  has  been  in  public  service  most  of 
his  long  life.  He  turned  back  a  half-century,  looking 
for  a  parallel  which  would  aid  in  illuminating  and  ex- 
plaining conditions  of  to-day  and  in  his  recollections 
of  those  years  of  turbulence  out  of  which  the  Re- 
publican party  was  born  as  successor  of  the  old  Whig 
party,  he  found  the  parallel  to  conditions  of  to-day! 
He  told  of  the  popular  ferment,  the  frequent  expres- 
sion that  "one  party  was  no  better  than  the  other,"  the 
constant  efYort  to  bring  together  "people  who  thought 
together."  He  pointed  out  that  there  were  pro-slavery 
Whigs  and  anti-slavery  Whigs,  pro-slavery  Democrats 
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and  anti-slavery  Democrats.  With  their  traditions, 
their  affiliations,  their  long-time  devotion  to  political, 
expediency,  their  records  of  backing  and  filling 
and  dodging,  their  organizations  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  played  too  nmch  at  politics  and  too  little  at 
statesmanship,  both  the  old  parties  had  got  themselves 
into  such  situation  that  they  could  not  be  made  into 
effective  instrumentalities  to  deal  with  the  crisis  that 
thoughtful  men  saw  was  surely  impending. 

And  so  came  the  Republican  party.  The  parallel 
with  present-day  conditions  was  certainly  interesting: 
The  Democrats  divided  into  radical  and  conservative 
wings,  the  Republicans  split  into  regular  and  insurgent 
factions ;  neither  party  able  to  present  a  square,  united 
front  on  the  big  questions  of  the  time ;  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people  predicting  a  new  party. 

Insurgent  Republicans  charge  freely  that  the  regu- 
lars are  plotting  party  defeat,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  regulars  actually  are  plan- 
ning to  compass  the  defeat  of  some  of  the  insurgents, 
even  if  at  the  risk  of  giving  control  of  the  House  to 
the  Democrats.  The  insurgents  are  quite  willing  that 
the  next  Congress  should  be  Democratic,  if  the  al- 
ternative must  be  control  by  the  Cannon  forces.  Many 
Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  realizing  the  difficulty 
of  their  party  accomplishing  results  with  a  Republican 
President  and  Senate,  would  be  secretly  pleased  to  see 
the  regular  Republicans  win  the  victory  this  year — 
and  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  it. 

And  the  letters  which  come  from  the  country,  these 
same  letters  to  which  I  have  referred  as  coming  in 
record-making  numbers,  suggest  that  the  same  general 
ideas  are  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  more 
thinking  is  going  on  than  in  many  years  before.  Hard- 
headed  men  who  pride  themselves  on  never  being  swept 
off  their  feet  will  tell  you  that  it  will  all  blow  over ; 
that  the  country  is  going  to  be  prosperous,  that  pros- 
perity will  vindicate  the  new  tariff  law,  sustain  the 
party  in  power  and  end  whatever  of  unrest  there  is 
in  the  public  mind.    Perhaps  it  will. 


'T'HERE  is  a  rude  attempt  to  analyze  the  condition  of 
the  public  mind  at  present.  It  may  be  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  as  honest  as  I  am  able  to 
make  it.  Congress  is  not  quite  certain  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done  about  it.  There  is  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  people  are  concerned  about  the  increasing 
cost  of  living.  Senator  Elkins  has  introduced  a  reso- 
lution for  a  sweeping  investigation  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  senator  thinks  we  are  living  too  fast,  going  in 
for  too  much  of  luxury  and  indulgence. 

The  Democrats  are  going  to  make,  great  capital  out 
of  this  matter  of  cost  of  living,  the  coming  summer 
and  autumn,  charging  that  a  Republican  tariff  is  re- 
sponsible. Well,  I  have  learned  the  answer  the  Re- 
publicans will  make,  in  their  literature  and  from  the 
stump.  They  will  analyze  the  rise  in  prices,  and 
demonstrate  that  the  things  which  liave  become  more 
expensive  since  the  tariff  bill  passed  are  those  on  which 
the  tariff  was  lowered  and  those  whose  prices  have 
fallen  are  the  ones  on  which  the  tariff  was  raised. 
For  instance :  The  tariff  on  hides  was  lowered  in  the 
expectation  that  it  might  affect  the  price  of  shoes  and 
leather.  Instead,  they  have  been  going  higher  ever 
since  the  bill  passed.  Iron  and  steel  duties  were  re- 
duced, and  the  changes  in  iron  and  steel  prices  have 
been  upward.  There  were  many  reductions  in  duties 
on  agricultural  products — and  on  these  prices  have 
advanced. 

In  almost  every  specific  case  the  argument  is  more 
or  less  unfair  and  unjust,  though  it  is  going  to  be 
presented  just  as  effectively  as  possible,  and  without 
doubt  will  have  a  good  deal  of  effect.  There  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  many  causes  other  than 
the  tariff  that  account  for  the  increases  in  price.  Take 
cotton  goods.  The  tariff  was  actually  raised,  and  the 
prices  have  gone  up.    On  woolen  goods  the  tariff  was 


left  alone — -and  again  the  prices  have  gone  up.  No  ap- 
parent relation  to  the  tariff  there.  As  to  the  increases 
in  prices  of  meats  and  bread-stuffs,  almost  everybody 
has  come  m  recent  years  to  recognize  that  the  tariff 
has  no  effect,  anyhow,  on  articles  of  which  we  have 
a  vast  surplus  for  export. 


gv  THE  time  this  letter  is  in  print,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  Supreme  Court  may  have  decided  the  to- 
bacco and  perhaps  the  Standard  Oil  cases,  in  which 
the  government  demands  dissolution  of  those  trusts 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The  circuit  court 
in  each  case  decreed  their  dissolution.  The  general 
expectation  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  sustain 
these  decrees. 

Just  as  soon  as  these  big  trust  cases  are  decided, 
the  real  contest  over  a  national  incorporation  act  will 
begin.  President  Taft  has  recommended  such  legisla- 
tion, and  his  advisers  have  drawn  a  bill.  This  bill  and 
the  Elkins  bill  amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
are  put  forth  as  the  two  distinguishing  measures  rep- 
resentative of  the  constructive  program  of  the  admin- 
istration this  session.  They  are  to  be  pressed  for 
passage  as  a  test  of  party  loyalty.  Whoever  under- 
takes to  attack  or  amend  them  will  be  set  down  as  an 
enemy  unworthy  of  adminisiration  favor  and  support. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  group  of  Republican  sena- 
tors v/ho  led  the  fight  on  the  tariff  bill — LaFollette, 
Beveridge,  Cummins,  DoUiver,  Bristow,  Clapp.  Nelson 
— together  with  Borah,  Brown  and  probably  several 
others,  are  d'etermined  that  those  laws  shall  not  pass 
without  radical  amendment.  They  allege  that  the 
measures  are  wolves  of  reaction  in  the  sheep's  cloth- 
ing of  progressiveness.  They  charge  that  the  railroad 
bill  will  authorize  rate  agreements  among  the  railroads 
without  proper  supervision  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission ;  that  it  will  legahze  all  outstand- 
ing issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  make  them  the 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  properties,  on  which  they 
will  be  entitled  to  earn  returns.  They  charge  that  the 
supposed  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  a  pretense,  and  that  the  grant 
of  authority  to  the  commission  to  suspend  the  taking 
effect  of  a  rate  for  sixty  days  is  worthless  because  the 
commission  cannot  possibly  make  an  investigation  and 
order  within  sixty  days.  In  short,  they  will  charge 
that  this  bill  pretends  to  represent  the  interest  of  the 
shipping  and  consuming  public,  but  really  represents 
the  interest  of  railroad  capital. 

Concerning  the  federal  incorporation  bill,  it  will  be 
declared  that  the  act  is  no  more  or  less  than  a  scheme 
to  permit  the  tobacco  and  oil  trusts,  if  they  are  or- 
dered dissolved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  reincorporate 
under  the  new  federal  act,  hold  their  properties  to- 
gether, retain  their  present  managements,  and  con- 
tinue their  domination  and  monopoly.  But  this  is  not 
all.  They  will  charge  that  the  entire  aggregation  of 
trusts  now  in  existence  would  be  able  to  secure  im- 
munity from  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  act,  by 
reorganizing  under  the  new  federal  incorporation  act. 
They  believe  that  the  great  telephone  and  telegraph 
merger  is  to  be  formed  under  the  federal  act,  if  it 
once  passes,  and  that  the  billion-dollar  copper  merger 
would  be  among  the  first  concerns  to  be  taken  under 
the  new  law. 

That  latter  combination  was  about  to  be  completed, 
when  the  Standard  Oil  decision  was  handed  down  by 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  eighth  circuit. 
Thereupon  the  copper  people,  recognizing  the  decision 
would  apply  as  well  to  copper,  halted ;  and  Daniel 
Guggenheim,  head  of  the  proposed  combination,  has 
come  out  in  favor  of  federal  incorporation  and  regu- 
lation for  trusts ! 

Which  will  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  copper 
interests  want  the  federal  incorporation  act  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  merger  plans  in  security  and 
immunity. 

"We  will  make  these  measures  just  as  odious  as 
possible  by  analyzing  them  and  telling  the  truth  about 
them  so  that  the  whole  country  will  understand  the 
truth,"  emphatically  declared  one  Republican  who  is 
opposed  to  them  first  and  last. 

From  all  of  which  it  may  be  observed  that  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  winter  is  in  most  uncertain  con- 
dition, and  that  there  is  more  political  chaos  in  Wash- 
ington than  could  be  described  in  detail  in  a  good  many 
articles  of  the  compass  of  this  one. 
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St.  Val  entine's  Partner 
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"He  certainly  looked 
comical" 


■  E  CERTAINLY  looked  com- 
ical,  even  for  St.  Val- 
entine's   Dav    in  New 
York.    Down  at  the  A.  D.  T. 
office,  amongst  half  a  dozen  or 
more  messenger-b03S,  he  was 
the  smallest  and  homeliest,  but 
never  had  he  looked  so  little 
and   determined   as    when  he 
climbed  the  steps  of  the  tall 
studio  builxling  facing  Washington  Square,  a  baby  on 
one  arm,  and  a  huge  buncli  of  red  roses  on  the  other. 

"Miss  Genevieve  Hilbert,"  it  said  on  the  card  he  had 
been  given  to  deliver,  and  beneath  the  name  and  ad- 
dress, "Compliments  of  the  day." 

"Gee,"  thought  "Peanuts"  as  they  called  him  at  the 
office.  "It's  a  good  t'ing  he  ain't  wishing  her  many 
returns  of  de  day." 

He  stared  down  at  the  baby  after  he  had  rung  the 
bell.  It  was  a  decent,  well-behaved  baby,  about  ten 
months  old.  "Peanuts"  did  not  know  the  sex.  There 
had  been  a  lot  of  people  at  the  desk  when  his  num- 
ber had  been  called,  and  he  had  not  seen  the  person 
giving  the  order.  He  had  been  half  asleep  on  the 
bench,  after  a  hard  call  way  over  to  Flatbush.  Wash- 
ington Square  was  easy  after  Flatbush,  and  the  baby 
had  dozed  off  to  sleep  as  he  walked  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue with  it.  That  was  the  worst  thing  a  messenger 
ever  had  to  do,  tote  a  baby.  "Peanuts"  had  rebelled  in 
spirit  all  the  way.  The  roses  had  long  stems,  with 
thorns  on.,  them,  and  he  was  afraid  they  would  stick 
the  baby  and  wake  it  up.  He  couldn't  get  to  his  slip 
to  look  closely  at  the  directions,  either.  All  he  could 
do  was  trudge  doggedly  on  and  hope  none  of  the  other 
boys  would  see  him  and  guy  him  when  he  got  back. 

The  lock  clicked  and  he  went  up-stairs  to  Number 
Fleven.    The  door  was  opened  by  a  tall,  fair  girl  in 
a  lirown  apron. 
"Peanuts"  handed  her  the  baby  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"Sign,  please,"  he  said,  digging  for  his  book. 
"But,  boy,  this — this  can't  be  for  me,"  gasped  the 
girl  laughingly.    "What  a  darling  it  is,  though.  Where 
did  you  get  it?" 

"Here's  de  card,"  said  "Peanuts"  solemnly.  She 
looked  at  the  slip  of  pasteboard  in  amazement,  then 
the  color  rose  to  her  face,  what  could -it  all  mean? 


"Who  ever  gave  you  this?"  she  demanded,  severely. 

"Party's  name  was  Chapin.  Here  'tis,  signed  on  de 
slip.    L.  H.  Chapin." 

He  held  it  out  for  her  to  see.  She  knew  the  writ- 
ing. Her  lips  set  tirmly,  as  she  held  the  baby  out  to 
him. 

"You'll  have  to  take  it  back,  boy.-  I  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it.  1  never  heard  of  such  a  joke  in  my  life.  The 
poor  little  thing." 

But  "Peanuts,"  backed  determinedly  away. 
"It  ain't  no  joke,  lady.     It's  a  straight  goods,  all 
right.     You'd  better  hang  onto  it  for  luck.  ]\laybe's 
it's  a  valentine." 

Before  she  could  stop  him,  he  was  down  the  stairs 
and  gone.  The  baby  had  wakened  and  was  looking  up 
at  her  with  wide  eyes  still  hazy  with  the  soft  light  of 
dreams.  Somebody  started  down  the  stairs  above  her, 
and  with  a  sudden  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  a 
studio  building  where  no  children  were  allowed,  Gen- 
evieve hastily  withdrew  into  her  own  private  quar- 
ters and  shut  the  door. 

Just  what  to  do,  she  could  not  imagine.  There  was 
no  telephone  in  the  house.  She  could  not  dress  and 
start  off  with  a  strange  baby  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Chapin.  She  sat  the  baby  down  in  the  center  of  her 
rug  and  knelt  beside  it,  taking  off  the .  little  fur  cloak 
and  bonnet.  It  was  a  pretty  baby.  The  soft  yellow 
ringlets  clustered  on  its  head  in  loose  curls,  and  its 
big  eyes  were  friendly  and  wistful. 

"Compliments  of  the  day."  That  was  certainly  what 
it  said  on  the  card,  written  in  Leslie's  handwriting. 
And  it  was  quite  like  him  to  play  just  such  a  joke  on 
her,  too.  Yet  she  hardly  knew  him  well  enough.  To 
herself  she  called  him  Leslie,  but  they  had  only  met 
a  few  times,  and  then  most  formally.  Surely  it  was 
the  strangest  valentine  ever  sent.  She  leaned  back 
her  head  and  laughed.  Compliments  of  the  day,  and 
he  had  sent  her  Cupid  incarnate.  The  baby  turned  its 
head  and  laughed  with  her,  roguishly  as  if  it  were  in 
the  joke  and  understood. 

"You  darling,"  Genevieve  caught  it  to  her  gaily. 
"I  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  we'll  be  happy  to- 
gether, while  they  let  us,  anyway.  I  wonder  what  you 
can  eat?  Does  'oo  like  pickles  and  bananas?  I've  got 
some  lovely  jam,  too,  and  some  cold  chicken.  I'll 
keep  you  busy,  precious,  and  we'll  have  a  Valentine 

feast  all  by  ourselves." 

It  was  after  twelve  when 
the  little  buzzer  at  the  door 
rang.  The  baby  was  sleep- 
ing peacefully  in  the  inner 
room,  and  Genevieve  opened 
the  door.  Another  messenger- 
boy  stood  there.  And  he 
bore  a  note  from  Mr.  Chapin  : 

I  want  to  come  and  take 
you  out  to  luncheon,  and  I 
cannot.  A  ghastly  thing  has 
happened  to  me.  I  will  ex- 
plain when  I  see  you.  Did  you 
like  my  valentine  ?  I  wonder 
if  you  knOw  the  message  its 
fragrance  bears.  .Send  me 
word  by  the  boy  if  I  may  call 
for  you  about  five.  A  taxi  up 
through  the  park,  and  then — 

"Where  is  the  gentleman 
who  gave  you  this?"  she 
asked  the  messenger. 

"He's  with  a  lady,  down 
at  the  corner,"  was  the  an- 
swer. The  pencil  nearly  fell 
from  Miss  Hilbert's  fingers. 
But  she  wrote  her  answer 
all  the  same.    It  was  brief. 


Just  four  minutes  later  the  buzzer  sounded  many 
times,  pushed  by  impatient  hnger-tips.  Yet  iXIiss  Hil- 
bert was  very  calm.  She  opened  the  door  and  faced 
two  excited  people,  a  lady,  a  most  charming,  youthful 
lady  in  gray  velvet  and  blue-fox  furs,  and  behind  her 
was  Leslie  Chapin. 

"Have  you  got  the  baby?"  cried  the  former,  clasping 
her  hands  entreatingly. 

"Miss  Hilbert,  just  let  me  explain,"  began  Leslie, 
wiping  off  his  damp  forehead,  but  Genevieve  laid  her 
finger  on  her  lips. 

"It's  asleep,"  she  whispered.  "Please  don't  make  a 
noise.  course  I  have  it.    Wasn't  it  sent  to  me?" 


"The  lady  in  gray  sank  limply  into  the  nearest  chair" 


You  may  not  call  for  me  at 
five.  I  will  open  a  window 
and  shriek  for  help  if  you 
don't  come  at  once,  and  take 
away  the  baby. 


"Maybe  it's  a  valentine"  ' 

The  lady  in  gray  sank  limply  into  the  nearest  chair, 
and  Leslie  closed  the  door.  With  his  back  against  it, 
he  faced  the  two,  his  boyish  face  full  of  misery. 

"Did  that  infernal — I  beg  your  pardon — that  boy 
leave  the  baby  here  w-ith  you,  instead  of  the  roses?" 
he  demanded. 

"Compliments  of  the  day,"  quoted  Genevieve  solemn- 
ly. "I  have  fed  it  with  milk  and  crackers,  and  put  it 
to  sleep." 

"It's  all  Helen's  fault,"  he  explained,  desperately. 
"My  sister,  Mrs.  Warburton,  Miss  Hilbert.  Helen  is 
the  mother  of  the  baby,  you  see, .  and  she  left  it  with 
me  while  she  went  into  the  hotel  for  something  she 
had  forgotten.  I  had  an  appointment,  and  was  tired 
waiting,  so  when  I  gave  the  roses  to  the  messenger- 
boy,  I  gave  him  the  baby,  too,  and  told  him  to  trot 
it  across  the  square  to  the  hotel,  also,  and  leave  it 
with  ]\Irs.  Warburton  first." 

"He  left  me  a  great  bunch  of  red  roses,"  interposed, 
Helen,  "and  a  slip  of  paper  that  read,  'Have  to  be 
down-town  at  ten  sharp.     Here's  the  baby.'  We've 
telephoned  everywhere." 

As  the  lady  in  gra^f  hurried  into  the  inner  room, 
Leslie  looked  at  Genevieve  eagerly. 

"Am  I  forgiven  ?  I  wanted  the  roses  to  be  your 
valentine.     I  hoped  you  would  read  their  message." 

"I  think  that  your  Cupid  carried  the  message  even 
better,"  Genevieve  put  out  her  hands  as  the  baby  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.   "Aren't  you  my  Cupid  ?" 

"Her  name  is  Lilian,"  said  Mrs.  Warburton,  and 
wondered  why  the  two  in  the  studio  looked  amused. 
"I'll  send  the  roses  back.  Leslie,  why  don't  you  report 
that  messenger-boy?" 

"Report  him?  I'll  give  him  a  reward  if  I  ever  find 
him  again,"  exclaimed  Chapin  fervently.  "He's  St. 
Valentine's  partner." 


Thee 

BV    B.WARD  T.WLOR 

The  violet  loves  a  sunny  bank. 

The  cowslip  loves  the  lea. 
The  scarlet  creeper  loves  the  elm ; 

But  I  love — thee  ! 

The  sunshine  kisses  mount  and  vale. 

The  stars,  they  kiss  the  sea. 
The  west  winds  kiss  the  clover-blooms; 

But  I  kiss — thee! 

The  oriole  weds  his  mottled  mate. 

The  lily's  bride  o'  the  bee : 
Heaven's    marriage-ring    is    round  the 
earth  ; 

Shall  I  wed— thee? 

The  Old  Spinnet 

BY   CATHERINE  GRIGGS 

In  the  noblest  of  our  halls. 
Where  the  summer  sunlight  falls. 
Stands  the  spinnet,  dark  and  old. 
Many  a  joyful  tune  it's  told 
In  the  dead  and  silent  past. 
In  the  sweet  and  mournful  past. 
Now  I  reverend  touch  its  keys, 


Lost  and  gone,  their  melodies ! 
But  its  ringing  chiming  note 
On  the  summer  air  doth  float. 
And  its  ancient  echoing  knell, 
Soundeth  like  a  funeral  bell ! 
So  its  ringing  and  its  clinging 
Echoes  from  the  buried  past. 
From  the  dead  and  silent  past ! 

Wondrous  magic  of  thy  tune ! 
Fades  the  sunlight  and  the  noon. 
Lighted  thou  art,  by  the  moon ! 

Tapestry  adorns  the  halls. 

Covering  all  the  oaken  walls, 

.\nd  the  moonlight !    How  it's  streaming. 

Through  the  polished  halls  so  gleaming. 

Lighting  all  the  deepest  corners 

With  a  glorious,  radiant  moonlight ! 

With  a  silvery,  ghostly,  moonlight  1 

Now  a  stately  lady  enters  with  a  candle 

in  her  hand. 
Brightly   gleaming,   radiant    candle,  like 

Titania's  fairy  wand. 
Now  she  stands  it  on  the  spinnet. 
Starts  to  play,  and  in  a  minute. 
Rings  out  loud  the  melody! 
Shrill  and  lovely,  like  the  sighing 


Of  a  joyous  soul  a  crying. 
Rapturous,  heavenly  melody ! 
Divine,  celestial  melody ! 

Now  the  fairy  music's  finished. 
It  is  gone !    Ah,  it  has  vanished ! 
And  the  sunlight  floods  the  hall. 
Out  of  doors  the  bees  are  humming. 
Always  going  always  coming- 
Slaves  are  we  and  ever  shall  be. 
Slaves  to  human  destiny ! 

Love 

BY   ELIZABETH    B.\RRETT  BROWNING 

Unless  you  can  think  when  the  song  is 
done. 

No  other  is  sweet  in  the  rhythm  ; 
LTnless  you  can  feel,  when  left  by  one, 

That  all  men  else  go  with  him ; 
Unless  you  can  know  when  unpraised  by 
his  breath 

That  your  beauty  itself  wants  proving ; 
Unless    you    can  -  swear — "For   life,  for 
death"— 

Oh,  fear  to  call  it  loving ! 
Unless  you  can  muse  in  a  crowd  all  day 

On  the  absent  fact  that  fi.xed  you ; 


Unless  you  can  love  as  the  angels  may. 
With   the  breadth   of  heaven  betwixt 
you ; 

Unless  you  can  dream  that  his  faith  is 
fast. 

Through  behooving  and  unbehooving ; 
LTnless  you  can  die  when  the  dream  is 
past — 

Oil,  never  call  it  loving! 

The  Voice  of  Hope 

BY    EUGENE    C.  DOLSON 

On  future  prospects  fancy  loves  to  build, 
On  heart-joys  that  a  coming  time  will 
bring : 

When    birds    are    flown    and  ice-lacked 
rivulets  stilled. 
We  hear,  in  dreams,  the  music  of  the 
spring. 

Do  Thy  Work 

BY  WHIXTIER 

Do  thou  thy  work ;  it  shall  succeed 

In  thine  or  in  another's  day, 
And  if  denied  the  victor's  meed. 

Thou  shalt  not  miss  the  toiler's  pay. 
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Don't  Die  Until  You  Quit  Breathing 


By  Fred  Grundy 


jviiRV  time  I  go 
to  town  I  see 
a  lot  of  old 
loafers,  who 
imagine  they 
have  done  their 
life's  work,  sit- 
ing about  on 
benches  and 
boxes  idly  gos- 
siping and  re- 
counting" the 
mighty  deeds  done  in  their  young  days 
when  they  made  the  earth  tremble  with 
their  stunning  stride.  All  of  these  old 
fossils  could  do  something  toward  mak- 
ing somebody  happier  and  the  world  bet- 
ter if  they  would,  but  they  are  too 
fossilized  to  be  of  any  use  to  themselves 
or  any  one  else.  To  .them  nothing  is  so 
good  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  "good  old 
days."  And  they  are  everlastingly  be- 
littling the  efforts  of  thos.e  who  are  do- 
ing all  they  can  to,  uplift  the  community. 

No  one  need  become  a  loafer  if  he  has 
failed  to  move  up  to  what  is  termed  the 
middle  class  of  society — that  large  class 
of  people  who  are  neither  rich  nor  poor, 
but  self-supporting  ■  and  fairly  contented. 
The  principal  reason  so  many  find  them- 
selves on  the  poverty  line  when  they  pass 
the  half-century  mark  is  because  they 
were  determined  to  have  a  "good  time" 
when  they  were  young  and  made  no  pro- 
vision for  ofd  .  age.  1  know  men  who 
make  five  to  eight  dollars  a  day;  right 
along,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  have 
not  saved  a  dollar.,  But  '  they  have  had 
a  "good  time"  as  they  went  along. 

If  the  man  who  has  to  rely  upon  his 
muscle  or  skill  for  a  living  and  a  nest- 
e,gg  for  old  age  will  cut  out  •  such  utterly 
useless  luxuries  as  liquors,  tobacco,  thea- 
ters, etc.,  he  can  save  money.  14 e  can 
accumulate-  a  bank  account  and  a  com- 
petence for"  old  age.  I  know  an  -old 
man  who  is  one  of  the  pleasantest,  quiet- 
est riien  I  ever  met,  who-  told  me  he  be- 
gan saving  his  dimes  ,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old  with"  the  intention  of  going  in- 
to business  as  soon  as  he  had  enough 
capital  to  make  the  venture.  When  he 
had  saved  up  a  few  hundred  dollars  he 
found  that  competition  in  the  line  he  had 
fitted  himself  for  was  so  large  that  he 
feared  ,to  make  the  trial.  He  decided  to 
become  a  wage  Worker,  and;  made  of 
himself  a  .first-class  clerk  knd  was  paid 
a  good  salary.  He  saved  as  much  of  this 
as  possible  and  after  buying,  a  home  with 
half  an  acre  of  land  he  had  the  rest  in- 
vested for  him  in  good  securities  by  a 
banker  who  was  one  of  his  old  school- 
mates. When  he  became  too  old  to  sat- 
isfactorily fill  his  position  he  retired  to 
his  home,  and  his  income  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  keep  him,  his  "wife  and  two 
children^  in  modest  comfort.  He  has  a 
splendid  garden  and  also  raises  quite  a 
lot  of  chickens.  He  has  not  only  made 
a  skilful  gardener  and  poultryman  of 
himself,  but  is  also  an  expert  apiarist. 
He  says  he  works  not  to  "kill  time."  but 
to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world.  He  lives 
in  the  present,  keeps  himself  well  in- 
formed regarding  the  progress  of  affairs 
in  the  wflrld  and  is  as  bright  as  a  young 
man.  He  has  been  a  wage  worker  all 
his  life  because  he  was  too  timid  to  join 
in  the  struggle  of  active  business,  yet  he 
is  finishing  his  days  in  comfort,  because 
he  was  wise  enough  to  save.  The  same 
route  is  open  to  every  worker. 

I  have  often  advised  people  who  are 
earning  a  good  salary  as  bookkeepers,  ac- 
countants, skilled  n"iechanicians,  etc.,  to 
get  out  of  the  cities  if  they  are  raising 
a  family.  Get  into  some  suburban  village 
"within  easy  reach  of  the  city.  Trans- 
portation arrangements  along  the  rail- 
roads and  trolley  lines  are  now  such  that 
one  can  go  back  and  forth  without  any 
inconvenience,  "and  the  rates  are  very 
reasonable.  Buy  an  acre,  half  acre  or 
quarter  of  the  best  land  to  be  had,  and 
plant  fruit-trees,  vines  and  bushes  first. 


then  make  a  good  garden.  Fence  oft'  ,  a 
narrow  strip  at  one  side  for  a  poultry - 
yard — a  narrow  strip,  as  long  as  possible. 
It  is  far  better  than  a  small  square  yard, 
because  it  can  easily  be  divided  if  one 
wishes  to  separate  the  chicks  from  old 
stock.  In  building  a  fence  set  good  posts 
eight  feet  apart,  nail  three  rows  of  six- 
teen-foot fencing  to  them,  one  close  to 
the  ground,  one  twenty  inches  above  it 
and  one  twenty  inches  above  that,  and 
then  tack  two-inch-mesh  poultry-netting 
four,  feet  high  to  the  boards.  This 
makes  a -good,  :  cheap,  chicken-tight  fence. 

The  quantit}-  of  good  garden  stuff  one 
can  grow  on  a  half  acre  will  much  more 
than  pay  the  extra  cost  of  getting  to 
and  from  one's  work  in  the  city. 

Then  one  has  the  benefit  of  purer  air, 
there  is  less  noise  and  uproar,  and  usual- 
ly the  society  is  better,  neighbors  being 
more  neighborly  and  sympathetic.  There 
is  no  question  that  Jt  is  far  better  to  live 
outside  the  city,  when  one  has  young 
growing  children,  and  I  think  he  stands 
a  far  better  chance  of  being  able  to  save 
a  larger  part  of  his  earnings.  Then 
there  is  no  training  for  boys  and  girls 
equal  to  that  of  having  something  to 
care  for :  Poultry,  ra-bbits,  pigeons,  or 
even  a  small  plat  of  land  upon  which 
they  may  grow  something  to  sell.  If  they 
finally  get  into  some  occupation  where 
they  can  have  neither  animal  nor  plant 
they  never  forget  their  childish  efforts 
to  do  something  for  themselves  and  the 
funny  blunders  they  made.  And  if  they 
ever  have  the  opportunity  in  after  years 
they  surely  will  go  back  to  the  land. 
1  he  wife  of  a  wealthy  banker  told  me 
that  the  little  ten-foot  garden  she  tended 
when  she  was  a  child  left  in  her  a  long- 
ing" for  another  like  it.  And  when  she 
finally  got  into  a  poi^ition  where  she  could 
have  it  she  wasted  no  time  in  getting  the 
necessary  tools  and  once  more  delving 
in  the  soil.  She  now  grows  all  the  vege- 
tables used  on  her  own  table  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  growing  them.  She  takes  as 
much  pride  in  her  neat  garden  as  in  her 
palatial  home. 

Quitting  one's  occupation  and  leaving 
the  city  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  living  from  the  land  is  a  different 
proposition..  I  would  not  advise  any  one 
who  has  a  good  position  in  the  city  to 
drop  it  at  once  and  Apvc  into  the  coun- 
try to  .go,  into  trtick  or  poultry  raising. 
If  one  wants  tp  get  away  from  employ- 
n"ient  in  the  city  he  should  by  all  means 
hold  onto  his  job  until  he  is  fairly  es- 
tablished in  his  country  home.  He 
should  purchase  five  or  ten  acres  on 
some  interurban  road  and  within  easy 
reach  of  the  city,  build  his  house  and 
prepare  his  land,  or  have  it  prepared  for 
him,  and  live  on  it  and  learn  how  to 
manage  it.  He  should  not  attempt  any- 
thing on  an  extensive  scale,  but  care- 
fully experiment  and  learn.  When  he 
finally  sees  his  way  clear  to  cut  loose 
from  his  position  and  salary,  then  is  the 
time  to  do  it. 

The  only  way  to  get  such  a  place  is  to 
be  about  it  while  on  a  full  salary.  One 
should  economize  in  every  way  possible 
to  get  the  little  home  and  tract  into  his 
possession.  When  it  is  paid  for  he  can 
feel  that  he  has  at  least  a  good  anchor 
to  windward  in  case  he  is  requested  to 
give  up  his  place  and  salary  to  some 
other  man.  In  buying  such  a  spot  he 
can  feel  that  he  is  simply  saving  up 
against  a  rainy  day,  and  with  that  end 
in  view  can  cheerfully  forego  many  little 
luxuries  to  which  he  has  always  been  ac- 
customed. And  he  will  have  plenty  of 
work  for  both  body  and  mind  in  fitting 
it  up  and  learning"  how  to  make  a  living 
from  it^  I  have  seen  men  take  two  to 
five  acres  and  make  money  from  them, 
but  they  were  naturally  skilful.  And  I 
have  seen  many  more  make  a  nice  living 
from  such  tracts  by  growing  first-class 
fruits  and  vegetables,  not  in  great  quan- 
tities, but  of-  the  best  quality. 


How  Did  You  Die? 

By   Edmund  V.  Cooke 


T\iD  you  tackle  that  trouble  that  came 
your  way 
With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful. 
Or   hide   your   face    from   the   light  of 
day 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 
Oh,  a  trouble's  a  ton,  or  a  trouble's  an 
ounce. 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it ; 
And  it   isn't  the   fact  that  you're  hurt 
that  counts, 
But  only  how  did  you  take  it? 

You  are   beaten   to   earth  ?   Well,  well, 

what's  that? 
Come  up  with  a  smiling  face. 
It's  nothing   against   you   to   fall  down 

flat. 

But  to  lie  there — that's  disgrace. 


The    harder    you're   'thrown,    why,  the 

higher  you'll  bounce ; 
Be  proud  of  your  blackened  eye ! 
It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  licked  that 

cotmts — 

It's  how  did  you  fight — and  why? 

And  though  you  be  done  to  the  death. 

what  then  ? 
If  you  battled  the  best  you  could. 
If  you  played  your  part  in  the  world  of 

men. 

Why,  the  Critic  will  call  it  good. 
Death, comes  with  a  crawl,  or  comes  with 
a  pounce. 
And,  whether  he's  slow  or  spry. 
It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  dead  that 
counts. 

But  only  how  did  you  die  ? 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  leading  home  and  family 
papers  in  America,  you  can  get  any  one  of  these  great  papers  for  a 
year  without  cost  with  Farm  -and  Fireside  as  explained  below.  We 
will  also  send  in  a  tube  a  copy  of  the  painting,  '  Her  Mother's 
Voice,"   with  each   order  sent  b'efore   March   1st,  1910. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  AND  THE  MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Mother's  Magazine 


both 
for 


50c. 


Every  page  of  The  Mother's  Magazine  is  interest- 
ing, attractive  and  helpful  for  mothers.  It  is  priceless  to 
every  woman  who  wishes  to  make  her  home  happier. 
It  brings  every  month  many  interesting  stories  and 
special  articles.  The  Mother's  Magazine  gives  hints  on 
the  latest  fashions  and  shows  how  fo  dress  well.  It  has 
pages  on  the  care  for  children,  and  also  helps  the  mother 
to  keep  well.      It  will  delight  every  woman. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  AND  THE  HOUSEWIFE 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 


both 
for 


50c. 


The  Housewife  is  a  bright  entertaining  monthly  mag- 
azine, contaimng  many  wholesome  serials  and  short  stories 
and  articles  of  unquestioned  merit.  It  is  a  magazine  that 
a  woman  looks  forward  to  receiving  each  month.  It  is 
well  illustrated  with  the  work  of  the  best-known  artists. 
Housewife  is  edited  by  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice.  It  heis 
excellent  departments  devoted  to  fashions,  cooking,  etc. 
Housewife's  great  reputation  was  made  by  its  stories  and 
good  reading. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  AND  PARIS  MODES 


50c. 


Farm  and  Fireside  !  both 
Paris  Modes         J  for 

Paris  Modes  gives  to  women  a  glimpse  of  the  best 
that  Paris  affords.  As  a  fashion  publication  it  is  one 
of  the  foremost  in  the  world  for  women  who  desire, 
to  make  a  better  appearance.  It  will  help  you  get 
better  looking  clothes  for  the  same  money,  showing 
you  how  to  handle  all  dress  affairs  in  good  taste. 
Then  there  are  beauty  and  health  departments. 
Paris  Modes  has  also  each  month  a  lot  of  good  fiction 
of  especial  interest  to  wotaen. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  AND  THE  WOMAN'S  WORLD 


50c. 


Farm  and  Fireside     |  both 
The  Woman's  World  ]  for 

In  Woman's  World  the  up-to-date  articles  and- 
good  stories  are  high  class  for  it  pays  more  for  them 
than  any  other  publication.  Woman's  World  is 
progressive.  It  takes  the  foremost  rank  in  every 
movement  for  the  good  of  women.  No  woman  who' 
is  interested  in  the  vital  issues  of  life  can  afford  to 
miss  Woman's  World.  It  is  of  absorbing  interest  to 
women.  Over  two  millions  read  it  eagerly  every  month. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  AND  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Poultry  Keeper 


both 
for 


50c. 


Poultry  Keeper  gives  every  month  pointers  and 
ideas  for  producing  eggs  and  raising  fowl  that  means 
success.  It  is  edited  by  the  best  men  on  Poultry 
Raising  in  America,  it  is  filled  with  secrets '  of 
feed  mixtures,  quick  growing  chicks,  ideas  that  men 
hesitate  to  part  with.  Poultry  Keeper  has  one 
motto — Make  the  Hen  attend  strictly  to  business. 
You  will  get  hints  of  value,  worth  many  times  the 
price  of  the  paper,    it  is  invaluable  to  the  poultry  raiser. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  AND  GREEN'S  FRUIT  GROWER 


50c. 


Farm  and  Fireside  jboth 
Green's  Fruit  Grower  }for 

Green's  Fruit  Grower  is  packed  from  cover  to  cover 
with  practical  and  valuable  information  on  fruit  culture. 
It  covers  every  fruit  grown,  berries,  orchard  fruits, 
grapes,  etc.  Green's  Fruit  Grower  has  for  many  years 
been  recognized  as  an  authority  on  fruit  culture.  Green's 
Fruit  Grower  has  also  departments  devoted  to  poultry 
and  dairying,  but  principally  pays  attention  to  fruit 
growing.     It  is  an  all  around  farm  paper. 

Other  Half-Dollar  Clubs 

Farmer's  Voice  Southern  Planter 

Up-To-Date  Farming  Missouri  Va,lley  Farmer 

Farm  Poultry 


Successful  Farming 


We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  and  any  paper  mentioned  in  this  advertisement 
both  for  one  year,  for  only  50  cents.  They  may  go  to  different  addresses  if  you  wish. 

A  Wonderful  Painting 

.  The  celebrated  painting,  "Her  Mother's  Voice,"  shows  a  man  seated  in 
church  with  his  little  daughter  standing  beside  hrm.  As  she  sings 
from  her  hymn-book  it  sounds  to  him    like    her    mother's  voice. 

We  will  send  this  painting  in  a  tube,  postage  prepaid,  with  every 
one  of  the  above  offers  if  sent  before  March  1st,  1910.  Address 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 


Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1910 


The  Mystery  of  Hillcrest 

By  Izola  Forrester 

Illustrated   by   Henning  Ryden 


Chapter  III; 

THE  doctoi*  held  aside 
some  heavy  orient- 
al drapery  at  an 
arched  doorway,  and  Nan 
entered.  .  It  was  a  small 
room,  evidently  used  as  a 
sort  of  retreat.  There 
was  a  divan,  heaped  high 
with  velvet  pillows.  A 
curiously  wrought  lamp 
hung  from  the  ceiling, 
suspended  by  chains.  It 
gave  a  pale,  yellow  light, 
hardly  sufficient  to  see  by. 
The  walls  were  hung  with 
rare  velvet  rugs.  A  sort  of 
shrine  was  in  one  corner, 
^  with  a  screen  before  it  to 

"  shield  it  from  casual  eyes. 

But  Nan  had  no  interest  save  in  the  figure  that  lay 
on  the  divan.  It  was  Mrs.  Sturges.  She  was  dressed 
for  dinner,  in  a  white  silk  costume,  with  a  costly 
black  Spanish  lace  shawl  draped  from  shoulder  to  hip. 
and  falling  to  the  hem  of  her  dress.  Her  face,  as  it 
lay  back  on  the  dark  red  velvet  pillows,  looked  hardly 
less  pallid  than  her  dress.  The  lace  had  been  torn 
from  her  shoulder,  and  from  her  throat  to  her  fingers 
the  flesh  seemed  to  have  been  fairly  shredded.  Long, 
narrow  gashes  had  cut  into  the  quivering,  white  skin, 
and  the  blood  had  stained  her  gown  from  top 
to  bottom. 

"Is  she  dead?"  asked  Nan,  her  own  face 
scarcelj'  less  colorless  than  the  one  on  the 
pillow. 

Doctor  Buell  did  not  reply.  Deftly  he 
made  a  tourniquet  from  his  own  handkerchief 
and  tied  it  above  the  severed  artery  in  her 
forearm.  Nan  obeyed  his  directions  as  they 
were  given  in  brief,  almost  curt,  whispers. 
About  them  absolute  quiet  reigned.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  stood  erect. 

"You  go  ahead  and  keep  the  servants  out 
of  the  way.  Call  the  maid  Villette.  She  un- 
derstands. Tell  her  to  prepare  her  mistress' 
bed  at  once.  I  will  stay  with  her  all  night 
and  keep  watch  over  this  part  of  the  hous;e. 
Keep  the  others  out  of  the  way.  Tell  Forbes 
if  he  dares  to  set  one  foot  on  these  stairs,  I 
will  cheerfully  throw  him  down  them  myself." 

Nan  hesitated  an  instant  and  looked  over 
her  shoulder  at  the  narrow  darkened  pas- 
sage that  led  to  the  other  rooms  in  the  tower. 
There  was  a  heavy,  sickening  perfume  in  the 
air,  intangible,  redolent  of  the  very  spirit  of 
oriental  mysticism. 

"Shall  you  dare  to  leave  him  alone?"  she 
asked. 

"Leave  whom  alone?" 

"Tunga  Din." 

The  doctor  looked  down  at  her  startled  face 
with  an  odd  expression  in  his  keen,  dark 
eyes.  He  took  her  hand  in  his  strong,  steady 
clasp. 

"You're  letting  this  place  get  the  better  of 
your  good  nerves.  Nan.  I  should  never  have 
permitted  you  to  come." 

"But,  doctor.  I  would  have  come,  anyway, 
no  matter  what  you  said,"  protested  Nan, 
quickly,  "I  needed  the  work,  and  I  am  steady 
nerved,  trulj'  I  am,  only  I  do  not  want  him 
to  be  free.  It  is  wicked  for  a  man  like  that 
to  be  allowed  to  perpetrate  such  outrages,  as 
this  and  Kato's  death — " 

"Nan,  be  still."  In  spite  of  herself,  the  doc- 
tor's will  dominated  her  own  rebellious  mood, 
and  she  listened.  "Tunga  Din  will  harm  no- 
body. You  understand  what  I  tell  you?  It  is 
the  absolute  truth." 

"You  say  that,  with  her  lying  there  in  that 
state?"  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Nan 
felt  a  wave  of  doubt  concerning  the  doctor  to 
sweep  over  her  own  common  sense. 

He  smiled  slightly. 

"Come  to  the  library  when  Arline  is  asleep.  Per- 
haps it  is  best  for  you  to  know  more,  whether  you  stay 
here  or  leave  to-morrow." 

"Can  you  leave  Mrs.  Sturges?" 

"I  will  give  her  an  opiate.  The  pain  and  shock  have 
been  terrible  for  her.    Do  as  I  tell  you.  Nan." 

The  pain  and  shock?  Nan  repeated  those  words  to 
herself,  as  she  mechanically  obeyed  the  directions  of 
the  doctor.  What  could  have  caused  such  an  acci- 
dent? What  strange,  weird  power  did  this  Hindoo 
wield  over  his  beautiful  mistress?  What  was  the 
meaning  of  that  secret  shrine  of  which  she  had  caught 
a  glimpse  behind  the  screen  in  the  tower  room?  Could 
it  be  that  Eloise  Sturges  had  become  a  devotee  of 
Buddha  during  her  dreary,  lonely  sojourn  in  the  far 
East?  Were  there  awful  penances,  secret  rites,  mys- 
terious ceremonials  presided  over  by  the  silent,  silk- 
clad  Tunga  Din,  with  his  heavy-lidded,  sloe-black  eyes, 
his  inscrutable  face,  his  close,  ever-smiling  lips  that 
baffled  curiosity? 

"That  automobile  was  Doctor  Buell's,  wasn't  it?" 
asked  Arline  at  their  supper.  "I  know,  because  it  is 
a  closed,  single  one,  and  he  runs  it  himself.  He  comes 
way  up  here  from  New  York  every  week.  Miss  Calvert, 
and  so  does  Uncle  Peter  Forbes.  Have  you  seen  Uncle 
Peter  ?    He  says  some  day  he  is  going  to  marry  mama." 

"Miss  Arline,"  Villette  spoke ,  sharply  from  behind 
the  child's  chair.  "Do  not  gossip.  Miss  Calvert,  the 
doctor  says  that  while  Mrs.  Sturges  is  resting,  I  am 
to  put  -Arline  to  bed,  and  he  wishes  to  speak  with  you 
in  the  librarv." 


As  Nan  went  from  the  room,  she  caught  the  look 
of  suspicious  inquiry  directed  at  her  from  the  French- 
woman's eyes.  At  Mrs.  Sturges'  door  she  listened.  It 
was  partly  ajar.  There  was  a  light  in  the  inner  room 
where  she  lay,  but  everything  was  silent. 

In  the  hall  below  she  encountered  the  new  butler 
who  had  been  engaged  to  take  the  place  of  Kato.  He 
was  standing  just  outside  the  library  door,  but  moved 
away  at  sight  of  her.  She  had  not  spoken  to  him  at 
all  since  his  arrival,  had  hardly  noticed  him,  in  fact, 
but  now  as  they  passed  each  other  in  the  hall  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  smooth-shaven,  placid  face, 
and  noticed  that  he  looked  at  her  with  interest. 

The  doctor  was  sitting  before  the  open  grate  fire 
as  she  entered.  He  looked  tired  and  annoyed.  There 
was  a  low,  smoldering  fire  in  the  broad  mission  fire- 
place, for  the  nights  were  still  cool  up  in  the  high- 
lands along  the  river.  He  arose  at  the  sound  of  her 
light  step  on  the  polished  floor. 

"Is  she  better?"  asked  Nan  anxiously. 

"Oh,  yes.  It  is  only  a  flesh  wound  and  a  severed 
artery  where  the  knife  struck  her." 

"Then  it  was  a  knife?" 

He  nodded  his  head  moodily. 

"A  sort  of  dagger.  Double-edged,  but  short.  They 
use  them  in  India  at  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  in  the 
temple." 

"Was  Mrs.  Sturges  intended  as  the  sacrifice  in  this 
case?"    Nan  tried  to  speak  quietly. 

"No,"  returned  the  doctor,  smiling  slightly.  "She 
was  not.    It  was  an  accident.    She  intervened  to  save 


figure  emerged    .    .    .    and  stood 
of  the  staircase  " 


at  the 


the  intended  victim.  Nan,  listen  to  me.  I  should  not 
have  allowed  you  to  come  to  this  house  of  mystery  and 
sorrow.  I  fancied  you  might  be  a  comfort  to  this 
poor,  distraught  woman.  But  it  cannot  be.  Mrs. 
Sturges  was  conscious  for  a  few  moments  just  now, 
and  agreed  to  my  plan.  In  the  morning  you  will  leave 
Hillcrest  forever,  I  hope.  You  and  Arline  are  to  go 
to  Atlantic  City  until  she  can  join  you  there,  then  take 
a  trip  to  southern  waters  on  the  Sturges'  yacht  for  the 
winter." 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"I?  I  will  remain  here  at  Hillcrest  with  Tunga 
Din." 

"Doctor  Buell,  why  won't  you  be  frank  with  me?" 
Nan  stood  behind  the  deep-seated  leather  chair  he  had 
moved  forward  for  her,  her  eyes  grave  and  troubled. 
"I  am  not  a  child.  I  want  to  help  Mrs.  Sturges.  I 
want  to  help  you.    Tell  me  the  truth  about  this  place." 

"I  have  no  right  to  tell  you  anything.  Nan.  It  is 
not  my  secret,  and  professional  courtesy  alone,  apart 
from  the  bonds  of  friendship,  demand  that  I  keep  si- 
lent.   You  must  leave  here  at  once,  as  I  tell  you." 

Nan  hesitated.  Almost  shyly,  her  glance  met  that 
of  the  doctor's. 

"Must  I  mind  you?"  she  said.  "If  there  is  danger 
for  you  here,  I — I  don't  want  to  go  away  off  in  a 
private  yacht.  By  the  time  we  returned,  you  might 
have  been  killed  as  Kate  was." 

"Would  you  care.  Nan?" 

"Doctor  Buell — " 

"You  never  called  me  that  until  you  came  here.  I 


was  your  father's  assistant  for  just  six  months  when  he 
died,  and  his  last  words  to  me  consigned  you  to  my 
love  and  care.  I  have  not  fulfilled  that  trust  very  .well, 
bringing  you  to  this  house,  have  I?"  . 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  great,  dim  room.-  Nan 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  say  she  would  do  as -he 
asked  her,  when  suddenly  he  turned  and  took  her  in 
his  arms. 

"Nan,  would  you  have  the  courage  to  stay  here 
with  me?  We  can  send  Mrs.  Sturges  and  Arline 
away  in  care  of  a  private  nurse,  and  be  married  quiet- 
ly at  your  mother's  in  Mount  Vernon." 

Nan's  arms  lay  close  about  his  neck.  The  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  as  she  whispered: 

"I  would  not  leave  you  here  alone  for  tlie  world, 
Ralph." 

A  slight  cough  just  outside  the  window  startled 
them.  Standing  in  the  open  space  that  led  out  on  the 
balcony  was  Peter  Forbes. 

"Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,  doctor,"  he  said. 
"I  understood  that  you  left  here  two  hours  ago," 
the  doctor's  tone  was  harsh  with  anger,  but  he  con- 
trolled himself  in  Nan's  presence.    "Go  to  Arline,  Nan, 
and  prepare  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning." 

Nan  had  started  toward  the  door,  but  a  word  from 
Forbes  made  her  pause.  He  stepped  leisurely  into  the 
room,  a  half-burned  cigar  in  his  finger-tips,  suave  and 
self-possessed. 

"Just  one  moment,  doctor.  I  have  been  smoking 
out  there  since  the  general  excitement.  I  could  not 
help  overhearing  your  conversation  with  this  young 
lady.  The  personal  side  of  it  I  waive,  as  it 
does  not  concern  me,  but  regarding  this  pro- 
posed trip  of  Mrs.  Sturges  and  her  child,  I 
forbid  It." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Forbid  it  or  not.    You  cannot  hold  them 
here." 

"Can  I  not?  The  law  makes  me  trustee  of 
Arline  Sturges'  property  and  safety.  She 
cannot  leave  this  house  without  my  permis- 
sion. If  I  choose  to  do  so,  I  can  go  before 
any.  court  and  make  affidavit  that  her  mother 
is  an  unfit  person  to  have  control  of  her — '' 
"You  unprincipled  scoundrel — "  began  the 
doctor,  his  fists  clenched  at  his  sides,  liis 
chin  held  high. 

"Ah,  but  I  can,  Buell.  Mrs.  Sturges  is 
totally  unaccountable  for  her  actions.  Less 
than  one  week  ago  a  shocking  tragedy  oc- 
cured  right  here  at  Hillcrest  and  was  smoth- 
ered up  with  j'our  connivance.  Kato,  the 
Jap  butler,  was  literally  hurled  from  the  west 
tower,  with  intent  to  kill.  By  chance  he  es- 
caped with  a  broken  leg  and  general  bruis- 
ing. He  was  taken  that  night  to  a  private 
sanatorium  in  your  own  motor-car,  tended 
and  rushed  westward  to  the  coast  in  charge 
of  your  own  trusted  nurses,  who  had  orders 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him  until  he  was  safely 
on  board  the  Pacific  liner,  "Manchuria," 
bound  for  the  orient  with  jus't  ten  thousand 
dollars  of  Eloise  Sturges'  fortune,  given  him 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  Am  I  correct?" 
Buell's  face  never  relaxed. 
"Go  on,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "What 
else  have  you  ferreted  out  through  your 
spies,  to  force  this  poor  woman  to  do  your 
bidding?" 

Forbes  bit  his  under  lip,  but  smiled  and 
drew  in  a  deep  whiff  from  his  cigar* 

"Doctor,"  he  laughed,  "you  are  clevtr, 
mighty  clever,  but  I  think  I  have  you  on  the 
hip  this  time.  The  Jap  butler,  Kato,  is  .  not 
on  board  the  "Manchuria,"  not  even  nearing 
'Frisco.  He  is  on  his  way  back  East  in 
charge  of  a  private  detective  to  bear  witness 
against  the  person  who  threw  him  from  that 
tower  window." 

The  doctor  bent  forward  with  sudden 
energy  and  spoke  slowlj',  forcefully. 

"Peter  Forbes,  I  beg  of  j-ou  not  to  pusli 
this  affair.  You  have  no  suspicion  of  the 
mystery  you  seek  to  uncover.  It  will  do  you 
no  good,  and  only  react  on  innocent  parties. 
Kato  was  not  badly  injured.  He  would  not  have  been 
touched  if  he  had  kept  away  from  the  tower.  He  went 
there  simply  as  a  spj^  at  your  request,  and  was  thrown 
out.    That  is  the  simple  truth," 

"Who  threw  him?"  demanded  Forbes  shrewdly,  "I 
think  j'ou  did  it  yourself  with  the  help  of  that  yellow- 
rascal,  Tunga  Din," 

"What  is  your  object  in  all  this?"  asked  the  doctor 
bitterly,  "What  good  does  it  do  you,  Forbes,  to  hound 
this  little  woman's  life  so?" 

"I  am  going  to  marry  her,"  retorted  Forbes  coolly, 
"And  if  you  attempt  to  interfere,  I  will  have  both 
you  and  this  Hindoo  fakir  arrested  for  trying  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  Sturges'  fortune  through  the  use 
of  oriental  tomfoolery  and  Eastern  drugs.  Oh,  T  am 
no  fool,  Buell.  I'll  have  every  servant  in  this  place 
to  testify  against  you,  I'll  make  this  girl  whom  you 
have  sent  up  here  as  a  spy  tell  what  she  saw  in  that 
tower  to-night," 

The  doctor's  face  was  white,  but  full  of  a  strange* 
determination.    He  turned  to  Nan, 

"Do  as  I  told  you.  Nan,  dear.  Prepare  Arline  for 
a  journey.  I  will  take  you  myself  to  a  place  of 
safety." 

Before  Nan  could  leave  the  room,  Forbes  drew  a 
revolver  and  covered  her  retreat.  At  the  same  time 
he  blew  a  whistle  and  the  door  opened,  and  the  new 
butler  appeared,  holding  two  revolvers  at  the  doctor. 
From  the  open  window  sprang  another  man  dressed 
as  a  chauffeur. 

[concluded  on  page  39] 
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Our   Puzzle  School 

Conducted  by  Sam  Loyd 


IN  THE  old  days  when  two  and  three 
cent  pieces  were  in  vogue,  a  little 
farmer  lad  of  Keyport,  New  Jersey, 
who  had  developed  a  genius  for  puzzles, 
went  into  a  florist's  store  to  sell  news- 
papers, which  was  a  new  enterprise  the 
lad  had  resolved  to  try.  It  so  chanced 
that  a  lady  had  just  purchased  a  bou- 
quet for  thirty-four  cents  and  had  a 
one-dollar  bill,  a  three-cent  piece  and  a 
two-cent  piece.  The  florist  had  but  two 
coins  in  the  till,  and  therefore  could  not 
make  the  change.  The  bright  newsboy 
had  two  ten-cent  pieces,  a  five,  a  two 
and  a  one  cent  piece,  and  showed  them 
how  to  clear  the  financial  situation  so 
that  every  one  was  left  with  their  correct 
amount  of  change.  How  did  -they  man- 
age to  do  it? 


The  above  is  a  picture  of  the  lad  as 
he  appeared  in  1852;  he  is  still  alive  and 
is  rated  as  a  several  times  over  mil- 
lionaire. 

Concealed  Geography 

The  geography  class  will  kindly  name 
the  cities,  towns,  etc.,  concealed  in  the 
following  sentences,  as  explained  in  the 
previous  lesson : 

14.  A  friend,  named  Dorcas,  owned  a 
red  raven  named  Jehoshaphat. 

15.  I  sailed  past  Africa,  Oceanica  I 
rounded,  and  came  to  America. 

16.  Adam,  as  customary  in  Paradise, 
snubbed  Eve. 

17.  A  good  nap  lessens  the  length  of 
the  day. 

18.  Napoleon  begins  as  a  comet,  ends 
as  a  falling  star. 

19.  Said  Henrietta,  "Unto  no  man  give 
I  my  heart." 

20.  I  bet  he  loses  the  race. 

21.  France  may  not  bear  this  rebuff  a 
long  time. 

22.  Is  there  a  railroad  over  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington? 

23.  If  we  drink  too  freely  of  the  cask, 
age  racks  us  with  pain. 

24.  Tell  King  William  to  send  some 
officer  of  rank  for  the  answer  of  Jules 
Favre. 

25.  The  ravings  of  the  mob  I  leave  to 
your  imagination. 

26.  To  get  gold  to  par  is  the  secre- 
tary's prime  object. 

27.  I  saw  a  little  maiden  very  gaily 
clad. 

28.  The  Harvard  Base-Ball  Club  is 
composed  of  nine  vehement  strikers. 

29.  Rent  on  Cornhill  is  low,  but  rent 
on  State  Street  is  high. 

30.  She  was  so  fond  of  beer,  she 
baked  her  pancakes  in  it. 

31.  Which  do  you  like  best,  fricasseed 
frog,  or  ham  and  eggs? 

32.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Lehens  &  Co.  were  jewelers  in  London. 

33.  The  artist  should  work  with  art 
for  duty,  not  pleasure. 

Twenty-One  Palindromes 

Originally  the  term  "palindrome," 
which  means  "running  backward,"  was 
applied  to  sentences  that  read  the  same 
from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to 
left.  The  ancients  were  very  fond  of 
these  verbal  tricks  and  very  likely  we 
should  be  so,  too,  if*  the  language  readily 
lent  itself  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  construct  palindrome 
sentences  in  English.  One  of  the  very 
few  extant  examples  is  Adam's  famous 
introduction  of  himself  to  Eve — "Madam, 
I'm  Adam."  Here,  however,  are  twenty- 
one  riddles  the  answer  to  each  of  which 
is  a  palindromic  word : 

1.  Dean  Swift  often  speaks  of  an  em- 
press whose  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

•  2.  The    mother    of    men    was    a  lady 
whose  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

3.  And  Cain  took  a  wife  in  his  exile 
whose  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 


4.  And    of    female    recluses   we  know 

that  the  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

5.  When   you   speak  to  a  lady,  you'll 

find  that  the  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

6.  When  a  child,  you  were  dressed  in 

a  garment  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

7.  Then,  too,  you  were  fed  on  a  diet 

whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

8.  You  may  travel  abroad  in  a  carriage 

whose  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

9.  You  may  pass  o'er  a  flat  piece  of 

country  whose  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

10.  When   the   lamb   trots   about   by  a 

creature  whose  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

11.  You  may  go  out  and  walk  at  an  hour 

whose  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

12.  You  may  ride  at  a  time  that  is  later 

whose  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

13.  If  you  shoot  off  a  gun,  you'll  hear 

something  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

14.  And  your  dog  may  hunt  well,  for 

no  longer  his  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

15.  Your  bird,  too,  may  sicken  of  some- 

thing whose  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

16.  You  may  quaff  of  a  drink,  made  of 

wheat,  and  its  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

17.  Or  stare  at  a  giant,  whose  little,  wee 

name. 

Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

18.  But  this  you  can't  do  without  some- 

thing whose  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

19.  Whatever   your   doctrine   or  dogma, 

its  name, 

Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

20.  Do  but  take  a  sly  look,  and  of  this, 

too,  the  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

21.  Nay,  whatever  is  done,  still  believe 

me,  its  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always 
the  same. 

A  Cheese  Puzzle 

Into  how  many  pieces  do  you  think  it 
possible  to  divide  a  cheese  by  six  straight 
cuts  of  a  knife?  We  won't  ask  you  to 
guess.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  cheese 
as  cut  to  the  best  advantage.    You  can 


see  some  twenty-three  pieces,  but  how 
many  pieces  are  there  which  cannot  be 
seen?    That  is  the  puzzle. 

Decapitation  Puzzle 

Now,  if  you  wish, 
Behead  a  fish, 

"To  listen"  you'll  discover; 
Once  more  behead. 
And  find  instead 

A  small  close  chest,  or  coffer. 

Brain  Sharpeners 

What  pudding  makes  the  best  cricket- 
er?   A  good  batter. 

Why  was  Moses  the  most  wicked  man 
that  ever  lived?  Because  he  broke  all 
the  commandments  at  once. 

On  what  toe  does  a  corn  never  come? 
The  mistletoe. 

•  Fifty  prizes  of  puzzle  books  will  be 
awarded  to  those  sending  the  best  an- 
swers to  the  puzzles.  Address  answers 
to  Sam  Loyd,  Box  826,  New  York  City. 


Absolutely  Without  Cost 


THESE  rose  and  other  flower 
collections  were  grown  es- 
pecially for  Farm  and 
Fireside  by  one  of  the  greatest 
nurseries  in  America,  and  now 
offered  by  Farm  and  Fireside 
without  cost  to  its  friends  in  or- 
der to  add  100,000  new  readers. 
Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees 
that  these  plants 

Will  Bloom 
This  Season  of 
1910 

Five  Best  Roses 

(Order  as  No.  101) 

1 .  Climbing  Meteor — . 

The  brightest  colored  of  all 
roses  and  a  persistent  bloomer. 

2.  Mrs.  Ben  R.  Cant- 
Deep  red  and  one  of  the  hard- 
iest and  finest  varieties. 

3.  Mile.  Franzisca  Kruger — 

Deep   yellow  —  unique  and 
distinct  from  all  others. 

4.  White  Mamam  Cochet — 
Snow  white,  tinged  with  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  blush. 

5.  Etoile  de  Lyon — 

One  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
beautiful  yellow  tea  roses. 

See  our  liberal  offers  belonv. 

Five  Fragrant 
Carnations 

(Order  as  No.  103) 

1.  Prosperity — The  largest  Carnation  ever 
offered. 

2.  Rose  Pink  Enchantress — One  of  the 

most  famous  varieties. 

3.  Red  Sport — The  showiest  variety  of 
Carnation  ever  grown.  Color  a  flam- 
ing scarlet. 

4.  Heurlowarden — A  bright  dazzling  crim- 
son.   The  largest  and  best  of  its  color. 

5.  Lady  Bountiful — Pure  white,  sweetly 
scented  with  the  delightful  old-fashioned  clove  tra 
grance.    See  our  liberal  offers  belouu. 


Four  Elegant  Ferns 

(Order  as  No.  104) 

Of  all  plants  for  pot  or  interior  decora- 
tions, ferns  occupy  the  place  of  favor. 
This  collection  consists  of  the  leading 
varieties — Boston,  Emerald,  Fountain  and 
Asparagus.    See  our  liberal  offers  beloiv. 


Three  Splendid  Hydrangeas 

(Order  as  No.  105) 

The  most  popular  and  successful  Ameri- 
can shrub.  Blooms  are  very  large  and  pure 
snow  white  color.  Blooms  from  early  June 
through  August.  Perfectly  hardy.  Three 
sturdy  plants.   See  our  liberal  offers  belouu. 


How  to  Get  the  Flowers 

Without  Cost 

C\f('PkY  No    1  •  ^^""^  collection  of  Flowers  without  cost,  if  you 

VyilCi  1/1  Vf«  M.  •  jgjjj  5Q  cents  for  your  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  for 
one  year,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  five  friends  whom  you  think  will  be  interested 
in  Farm  and  Fireside  and  our  Flower  Offers. 

C\ff^Y  No    2*  people  each  to  accept  Offer  No.  1.    Get  from  eacti  five 

IIW.  *d»  names  and  addresses  (as  stated  in  Offer  No.  1),  and  SO  cents  for 
a  year's  subscription  and  a  flower  collection.  Send  us  the  money  ($1.00)  and  the  ten  names 
and  addresses,  and  we  will  send  each  of  the  two  subscribers  Farm  and  Fireside  for  a 
year,  and  any  one  flower  collection.  We  will  send  you  as  a  reward  for  your  kindness  any 
one  flower  collection  without  cost.  Be  sure  and  state  what  flower  collection  you  wish  us 
to  send  to  you,  and  what  flower  collection  to  send  with  each  subscription. 


Send  Your  Order  Before  March  1st 


^t\»/>ial  '  With  every  subscription  sent  to 
»^|lC^lal  •  Farm  and  Firesidk  in  connec- 
tion with  any  offer  on  this  page,  we  will  furnish 
without  cost  a  large  copy  of  Balfour  Ker's  beau- 
tiful painting,  "Her  Mother's  Voice,"  if  you  ask 
for  it. 

Cultural  Directions 

Collections  must  be  ordered  entire.  Accom- 
panying e^cb  lot  of  plants  are  full  directions  for 
planting,  care,  etc.  Please  stale  what  month  you 
prefer  to  have  your  plants  sent  to  you. 


KT_ J.*  _  I  Every  Flower  collection  will  be 
A 'OllCe  •  sent  carefully  packed,  with  deliv- 
ery charges  prepaid  by  Farm  and  Fireside, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  you  designate. 

Guarantee 

All  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  and  well 
rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We 
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Miss   Selina   Lue   and   the  Soap-Box  Babies 


By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess 

Illustrated  by  Ruth  M.  Hallock 


,  .  Carrots  .  .  .  was 
gurgling  and  wobbling" 


CHAPTER  Vlll.— The 
Wilted  Blossom 

"Don't  nothing  put  the 
heart  in  a  broke-doitm 
li'oinan  like  a  little  lov- 
ing." 

— Miss  Selina  Lue. 

BENNIE.  lionej',  run 
up  the  hill  and 
tell  Miss  Cynthie 
that  I  wish't  she  would 
come  right  down,  f er 
Blossom  ain't  so  well; 
and  stop  in  and  ask  Mis' 
Kinney  to  come  and  sell 
the  suppers  fer  me, 
'cause  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  baby." 

"Oh,  ]\Iiss  Seliny  Lue,  is  she  much  sick?"  Bennie's 
freckled  face  drew  up  into  a  knot  with  anxietj',  for 
Blossom  was  the  core  of  the  green  apple  that  at  his 
age  passes  for  a  heart. 

"Yes,  hone}',  she's  pretty  bad,  and  I  feel  I  must  see 
Miss  Cynthie  a  bit.  Now  run  along;  and  if  you  see 
Mr.  Alan,  send  him  to  me,  too."  As  she  turned  Mr. 
Alan  entered  the  back  door. 

"How's  the  Blossom?"  he  asked  anxiously  as  he  de- 
posited his  kit  in  the  corner. 

"The  baby  ain't  so  well,"  said  Miss  Selina  Lue  soft- 
ly, "I  am  afeered,  and  I  was  jest  mean  and  selfish 
enough  to  send  fer  Miss  Cynthie  to  come  down  and 
worry  with  me.  I  never  did  hold  with  sharing  worries,  but 
I  didn't  expect  you  back  till  dark,  and  it  jest  seemed 
like  I  had  to  have  one  or  t'other  of  you  a  while." 

"What  did  the  doctor  say?"  asked  Mr. 
Alan  as  he  came  and  stood  by  her  in  the 
door. 

There  was  strength  and  comfort  in  the 
very  sight  of  him,  and  Miss  Selina  Lue 
brightened  visibly  as  she  answered. 

"Well,  Mr.  Alan,  it  do  beat  everything  to 
nie  to  see  a  man-doctor  flounder  around  and 
hunt  for  what's  the  matter  with  a  baby.  But 
this  young  feller,  what  you  and  Miss  Cynthie 
say  is  a  specialer  with  babies,  done  pretty 
well,  with  my  helping  him  along.  He  says 
it  is  pneumony  with  a  long-named  side  issue 
to  it,  what  I  call  jest  plain  being  threatened 
with  bad  croup.  If  it  was  one  of  the  Tyneses 
now  or  Luella  Kinney,  I  would  think  sure  I 
could  pull  'em  through ;  but  Blossom  looks 
like  she  wasn't  mixed  outen  the  same  in- 
grejints  as  the  other  children  on  'the  bluff, 
and  somehow — I — "  jMiss  Selina  Lue's  voice 
faltered  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Alan  took  her  hand  in  his  and  said 
gently:  "She  is  a  very  special  sort  of  flower, 
is  the  Blossom,  and  we  all  feel  that.  Did 
the  doctor  say  he  would  rather  have  the 
trained  nurse?" 

"I  asked  him  faithful,  'cause  I  promised 
you,  but  he  jest  looked  at  me  and  he  said 
there  wasn't  no  sich  nursing  as  she  had  to 
be  bought  in  the  city.  And  course  he  knows 
about  you  walking  her  nights  and  ]\Iiss  Cyn- 
thie a-spelling  of  us  both.  Looks  like  to  me, 
too,  that  they  ain't  no  nursing  in  the  world 
that  can  do  as  well  as  what  comes  from  the 
hand  of  love — if  it  is  guided  by  common 
sense." 

"Yes,    but    skill    sometimes    is    needed  in 
some — " 

"Well,  ain't  skill  another  name  fer  common 
sense  ?  I've  done  had  experience  with  the  lack  of 
'em  both.    When  Ethel  Maud  was  six  months 
old,  Mis  Dobbs  fed  her  a  little  strawberry- 
preserves,  and  I  thought  her  time  had  come 
when  I  seed  the  spasm  she  went  into.    After  a  spell 
when  I  got  her  emptied  out  and  full  of  hot  ginger- 
tea,  she  woulder  quieted  down,  but  her  mother  set  her 
afire  with  a  candle  she  was  holding  to  see  if  she  was 
a-breathing.     And,   lands   alive,   the   child   was  most 
burned  to  death  'fore  I  could  put  her  out !    And  what 
with  the  strawberry  poison  working  on  her  at  the  same 
time  she  almost  passed  from  us.     And  there  she  is 
alive  and  a-setting  by  Blossom  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  to 
call  me   if  she  stirs — baby  loving  and   tending  was 
horned  in  that  child." 

"Miss  Seliny  Lue,"  called  a  small  frightened  voice, 
which  was  followed  by  a  hoarse  cough. 

"Watch  fer  Miss  Cynthie  and  bring  her  back  to  my 
room.  There  comes  Mis'  Kinney  to  sell  the  suppers! 
Can't  you  kinder  keep  her  talking  out  here?  She  do 
make  the  baby  jump  so." 

Mr.  Kent  gave  up  the  walk  down  the  river  road  to 
meet  Miss  Cynthia  that  had  been  in  his  intentions  for 
the  last  few  moments  and  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
holding  Mrs.  Kinney  out  of  the  lean-to. 

"Howd\%  Mr.  Alan?"  she  remarked  in  a  lugubrious 
tone  of  voice.  "Ain't  it  too  bad  that  '!Miss  Seliny  Lue 
have  got  to  suffer  sich  a  affliction?" 

"Well,  Mrs.  Kinney,  I  don't  think  that  }»Iiss  Selina 
Lue  feels  as — " 

"Oh,  course  she  don't  feel  it  like  it  was  her  own. 
They  can't  nobody  know  the  feelings  of  a  mother, 
lessen  it's  a  father — about  half-way." 

'T  think  I  should  say  that  Miss  Selina  Lue  doesn't 
miss  riiuch — " 

"That's  a  light  view  of  the  case,  ]Mr.  Alan.  Of 
course  she  misses  not  having  children  of  her  own.  It's 
a  woman's  duty  to  have  children  and  husbands  and — " 

"Well,  I  think  we  can  all  acquit  Miss  Selina  Lue  of 
any  failure  to  do  her  duty  by  the  rising  generation, 
Mrs.  Kinney,"  remarked  Mr.  Alan  in  a  dangerously 
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suave  voice.  He  doubly  welcomed  the  sight  of  JMiss 
Cynthia  hurrying  down  the  street  accompanied  by  the 
anxious  messenger,  as  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  few 
disastrous  observations. 

Leaving  Mrs.  Kinney  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the 
various  supper-shoppers  that  were  approaching  the 
grocery,  IMr.  Alan  led  Miss  Cynthia  to  the  door  of 
the  lean-to  and  there  posted  himself  as  a  vigilance 
committee  to  insure  quiet. 

He  watched  the  girl  bend  over  the  bed  and  touch 
the  tumbled  curls  with  a  caress  that  was  as  light  as 
that  of  a  butterfly's  wing,  while  she  slipped  her  other 
hand  into  the  one  of  Miss  Selina  Lue's  that  rested  on 
the  pillow. 

"When  did  she  seem  not  so  well?"  she  asked,  and 
her  voice  was  low  with  tenderness — and  fear.  The 
Blossom  opened  her  eyes  and  with  a  little  sigh  put 
her  tiny  pale  hand  up  to  the  beautiful  face  bent  over 
her. 

"There,  now,  that's  the  first  time  she's  taken  any 
notice  to-day !"  whispered  Miss  Selina  Lue  as  Miss 
Cynthia  slipped  to  her  knees  and  carried  the  baby's 
hand  to  her  lips.  "Jest  look  at  that,  Mr.  Alan,  if 
Blossom  ain't  smiling!  I  do  declare  Miss  Cynthia 
and  her  act  like  they  was  twins-in-heart.  I  suspicion 
she  have  been  pining  fer  you  all  the  day,  honey,  same 
as  the  rest  of  us,  only  she  couldn't  ask  fer  you  like  we 
can." 

"Well,  she  sha'n't  miss  me  again,  for  I  am  going  to 
stay  with  her  until  she  is  better.  What  did  the  doctor 
sai''?"  Miss  Cynthia  questioned  Miss  Selina  Lue  with 
a  panic  of  fright  in  her  voice.  Beyond,  from  the  door, 
tlie  dark  eyes  sent  her  a  sympathetic  message. 

"He  says  she  has  plumb  wore  her  heart  out  with 
coughing,  but  if  we  can  keep  her  quiet  to-night  so  as 


"IVIiss  Cynthia  crouched  on  a  low 
stool  by  the  bed" 

to  git  a  little  strength,  she  might  come  through  by 
morning,"  answered  Miss  Selina  Lue  quietl}'. 

"It  is  the  crisis,  and  I  suppose  he  counts  on  her 
fighting  past  to-night.  The  danger  is  from  her  heart. 
He's  coming  back  at  ten  to  see,"  answered  Mr.  Alan  in 
a  voice  as  low  as  that  of  Miss  Selina  Lue. 

And  so  the  pale  Blossom  lay  in  the  circle  of  I^Iiss 
Selina  Lue's  arm  with  one  little  hand  curled  around 
Miss  Cynthia's  finger,  and  fought  her  fight  inch  by 
inch — such  a  desperate  piteous  fight  for  the  tiny  wom- 
an. The  tall  gray  figure  at  the  door  never  left  its 
post,  and  at  a  motion  of  his  hand  the  grocery  was 
quiet  beyond  any  previous  experience. 

"As  for  me,"  said  ]\Irs.  Dobbs  to  Mrs.  Simmons,  to 
whom  Mr.  Alan  had  quietly  delivered  the  sleeping 
Clemmie  along  with  the  Flarities,  to  keep  until  their 
father's  return,  "I  don't  want  no  sich  secret  doings 
over  my  folks.  I  think  the  neighbors  oughter  be  al- 
lowed to  git  some  comfort  outen  setting  up  with  the 
sick." 

"Well,  I'm  thankful  I've  got  mine  all  safe,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Simmons  as  she  hugged  Clemmie  closer, 
"though,  of  course,  iliss  Seliny  Lue  won't  take  it  as 
hard  as  if  Blossom  was  her  own." 

"No,  course  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Kinney  as  she 
took  her  way  home  to  find  Luella  asleep  on  the  door- 
step, and  all  the  other  little  Kinneys  piled  on  the 
floor  of  the  stoop  awaiting  her  motherly  ministrations. 

The  waning  moon  that  climbed  over  the  bluff  at  mid- 
night shone  softh'  across  the  sill  of  the  wide  window 
in  the  lean-to  and  found  the  wilted  Blossom  white 
and  suffering,  each  labored  breath  shaking  the  little 
body  with  pain ;  but  as  the  minutes  ticked  themselves  ■ 
away  she  lay  more  quietly  and  was  able  to  keep  back 
the  cough. 

Miss  Cynthia  crouched  on  a  low  stool  by  the  bed, 
her  hand  still  clasped  by  the  tiny  fingers,  and  Miss 
Selina  Lue  sat  brooding  over  them  both.    Her  face 


in  the  dim  light  seemed  to  ilr.  Alan,  who  kept  watch 
from  his  post  by  the  door,  the  personification  of  all 
the  strength  and  wisdom  and  love  of  motherhood, 
whose  heritage  is  pain.  In  the  hollow  of  her  strong 
hand  she  seemed  to.  hold  the  frail  life,  and  with  the 
humbleness  of  a  woman,  and  the  faith  of  a  child  in 
her  eyes,  she  was  asking  for  it  from  One  who  listens. 
Once  she  laid  a  light  covering  over  the  tiny  feet,,  and 
once  she  bent  and  drew  Miss  Cynthia's  bowed  head 
to  her  breast  for  a  second. 

Then  came  the  dawn,  quiet  and  gray.  As  the  soft 
light  shone  into  the  room  the  baby  turned  on  her  side 
and  filled  her  lungs  with  a  deep  breath,  then  fell 
asleep,  every  muscle  relaxed,  and  a  faint  flush  rose 
on  her  pale  cheeks. 

For  a  few  breathless  minutes  they  watched  her,  and 
then  Miss  Selina  Lue  bent  her  head  on  her  hand,  and 
Mr.  Alan  covered  his  eyes  while  Miss  Cynthia  sobbed. 
_  "He's  done  made  us  a  present  of  her,  children  ;  and 
I've  got  His  promise  to  help  me  git  her  ready  against 
the  time  He  calls  her  again,"  said  Miss  Selina  Lue 
after  a  moment,  with  shining  face,  and  eyes  wet  for 
the  first  time.  "Now  I  must  go  heat  the  milk  fer  her 
before  she  wakes ;  she  oughter  be  strengthened  as 
soon  as  can  be."  And  she  slipped  quietly  out  of  the 
room. 

But  with  her  head  bent  on  her  arms,  !Miss  Cynthia 
quivered  with  suppressed  sobs;  the  agony  had  been 
too  long  for  her  endurance  and  she  was  completely 
prostrated  in  the  reaction.  Then  a  very  wonderful 
thing  happened.  She  found  herself  lifted  in  strong 
arms,  her  head  laid  down  on  a  broad  shoulder  and 
warm  lips  pressed  to  her  tear-flushed  cheek.  And  the 
strangest  part  of  it  was  that  it  didn't  seem  at  all 
strange — only  comforting — and   restful — and  right. 

"Now,  that's  jest  the  thing,  Mr.  Alan,"  said 
Miss  Selina  Lue  in  a  smiling  whisper  from 
the  doorway.  "Pet  her  up,  for  she  is  plumb 
wore  out.  Don't  nothing  put  heart  in  a 
broke-down  woman  like  a  little  loving,  and 
that's  a  rule  to  act  b}"  fer  the  rest  of  your 
life." 

Miss  Cynthia  turned  in  the  strong  arms 
and  with  a  blush  that  matched  the  dawn 
across  the  river  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  ]\Iiss  Selina  Lue.  And  then  Mr.  Alan 
reached  out  his  disengaged  arm  and  together 
they  drew  her  into  their  embrace.  "Now, 
you're  getting  the  benefit  of  your  own  ad- 
vice," said  Mr.  Alan,  as  he  shyly  kissed  her 
on  the  exact  spot  on  the  cheek  that  Miss 
Cynthia  had  finished  caressing"  in  the  same 
manner. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  how  the  old  roof  on  the 
grocery  is  going  to  hold  down  so  much  lov- 
ing happiness,  with  the  baby  gitting  well  and 
you  two  fixed  up  so  satisfying-like.  They  ain't 
nothing  in  the  world  to  draw  loving  to  a 
head  like  a  pinch  of  trouble,  and  love  what's 
felt  such  a  pinch  is  likely  to  stay  by  you  fer 
a  spell.'' 

"Oh,  j\Iiss  Selina  Lue — "  began  Mr.  Alan, 
but  suddenly  IMiss  Selina  Lue  remembered  a 
fact  of  most  material  importance. 

"Lands  alive,  Air.  Alan,"  she  said,  "I  come 
to  tell  you  if  we  didn't  both  fergit  to  feed 
and  water  Charity  last  night!  What  will  the 
critter  think  of  our  being  so  keerless  of  her 
comfort?  Run  and  tend  to  her,  please,  while 
I  open  the  grocery.  Blossom  is  deep  asleep, 
so  you  can  go  with  him,  Miss  Cynthie,  fer 
Charity  will  be  glad  to  see  you  two  so  smil- 
ing together." 

As  Miss  Selina  Lue  softly  drew  the  shut- 
ters together  to  keep  out  the  light.  Miss  Cyn- 
thia followed  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Alan  and 
the  bucket  of  bran  through  the  garden  and 
up  to  the  barn.    It  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
served  the  aggrieved  though  complacent  old  lady  be- 
fore he  threw  down  the  bucket  and  drew  Miss  Cyn- 
thia to  him. 

"Tell  me,''  he  questioned,  "when  it  happened  to 
you?  It  was  all  over  for  me  that  first  minute  when 
I  saw  you,  past  Carrots'  red  head,  standing  in  the 
grocery  door." 

"That  dinner — you  didn't  laugh!"  Miss  Cynthia 
hid  her  head  on  his  convenient  shoulder. 

"Ah,  but  I  loved  you  so  1  could  have — " 

"Then  ?" 

"Yes,  then — and  before — since  the  world  was 
young—" 

"AIoo — moo,"  said  Charity  patiently,  for  dry  bran 
is  not  an  agreeable  breakfast,  and  the  water-barrel 
stood  convenient. 

"Do  finish  feeding  the  dear  thing,"  insisted  i\Iiss 
Cynthia  sympathetically.  "Then  you  can  walk  up  the 
hill  with  me.  I  want  to  freshen  up  a  little  and  come 
right  back  to  watch  by  Blossom.  She  will  need  very 
particular  care  to-day,  and  ^liss  Selina  Lue  has  so 
much  she  must  do.  ,  Oh,  what  if  she  hadn't  weathered 
the  night !  I  think  my  heart  would  have  broken- 
watching  her  struggle — if — if  you  hadn't  been  there  ! 
Will  you  always  be — there — when  things  hurt — ine?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  her  quietly,  with  a  deep  look 
into  her  eyes.  "Now  let  me  take  you  home,  for  you 
are  hardly  able  to  stand.  Promise  me  to  get  a  good 
rest,  and  I  will  help  Miss  Selina  Lue  until  you  can 
come  back." 

And  through  the  early  sunlight  he  walked  up  the 
river  path  with  her  to  the  hill  mansion  and  left  her 
at  the  garden  gate  among  her  roses  that  were  no 
fresher  or  fairer  than  herself.  She  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  dawn,  and  his  love  encompassed  her  as  the 
fragrance  of  her  dew-wet  flowers. 

Below,  at  the  grocery,  Aliss  Selina  Lue  was  busy 
[continued  on  f.kge  38] 
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Utilizing  an  Old-Fashioned 
Fire-Basket 


A' 


DISCARDED 

ftre-basket, 
as  they  call 
the   fancy  wil- 
.  low   and  cane 
[afifairs  used  for 
wood  in  the  par- 
I  lor,    came  my 
way  recently,  and 
I- at  once  saw  its 
possibilities  and 
began  to  experi- 
ment on  it. 

I  found  the 
woven  cane  lin- 
ing of  the  basket 
badly  worn,  so  I  removed  this  entirely. 
A  few  strands  of  cane,  which  I  keep 
on  hand  for  repairs,  made  the  few 
broken  places  in  the  body  as  good  as 
new.  This  is  very  easy  to  do,  as  one 
needs  only  to  dampen  the  cane  and 
weave  or  wind  it  in  place,  tucking  the 
end  under  and  fastening  it  in  place  with 
a  tiny  tack.  After  this  repair  work  was 
done  I  gave  the  whole  thing  a  good 
'washing  with  soap  and  water,  then,  when 
dry,  varnished  it. 

This  made  it  look  fresh  and  new,  and 
here  I  might  say  that  the  basket  was  well 
made  and  an  unusually  fine  shape,  mak- 
ing it  especially  suitable  for  the  mission 
I  intended  it  to  fill. 

To  line  it,  in  place  of  the  cane  I  had 
removed,  I  took  a  piece  of  tapestry  that 
had  done  service  on  a  couch,  but  had 
been  taken  off  because  faded  on  the  out- 
side. The  wrong  side  was  as  bright  as 
ever  and  a  pretty  combination  of  red, 
gold  and  brown.  This  I  cut  in  shape  by 
the  old  lining,  and  to  make  it  firm  lined 
it  again  with  plain  red  cotton  fabric.  I 
then  tacked  this  double  inner  cover  in 
place  with  very  small  brass-headed 
upholster-tacks. 

Out  of  some  of  the  tapestry  I  made 
a  four-inch  square  cushion  and  fastened 
it  by  one  corner,  to  one  side,  just  be- 
low where  the  handle  joined  the  main 
part. 

On  the  opposite  side  I  hung  a  thread- 
holder,  an  odd  glass  (shaped  like  a 
thimble)  with  a  cover  in  crochet,  made 
in  the  usual  way — out  of  red  cotton 
luster.  Above  this  spool-holder  is  a 
small  ring  covered  with  some  of  the 
same  red,  to  hold  a  thimble.  Larger 
rings,  worked  the  same,  at  either  side 
of  the  holder,  and  fastened  to  the  open 
work,  hold  the  different  pairs  of  shears. 
Bows  of  red  ribbon  finished  this  attrac- 
tive work-basket.  H.  Cook. 

The  Care  of  the  Complexion 

•T'HE  face  should  not  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water  more  than  once  a 
day,  and  the  best  time  for  that  is  at 
night.  Use"  only  lukewarm  water,  for 
hot  water  relaxes  the  skin  too  much  and 
cold  water  closes  the  pores. 

While  the  face  is  still  soft  and  warm 
from  the  washing,  an  application  of  a 
good  cold  cream,  mutton-tallow  or  a  lit- 
tle rose-water  and  glycerin  should  be 
made,  rubbing  it  well  in  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  being  sure  to  always  use  an 
upward  and  outward  motion.  This  is 
the  first  principle  of  massage. 

Some  skins  will  not  stand  glycerin, 
but  redden  under  its  use ;  good  cold 
cream  is  expensive  and  assumes  the  place 
of  a  luxury,  but  most  any  one  can  learn 
how  to  make  good,  pure  mutton-tallow, 
and  nothing  is  better  for  the  skin  than 
that. 

Get  the  best  tallow  you  can  buy,  and 
try  it  out  in  the  oven.  When  it  is 
thoroughly  melted,  strain  and  strain 
again  through  coarse  cheese-cloth.  While 
it  is  still  liquid,  beat  as  hard  as  possible 
with  a  fork  or  wire  whisk,  and  at  the 
same  time  add  a  little  glycerin — one 
teaspoonful  to  etery  cupful  of  melted 
tallow.  Then  add,  still  beating,  a  few 
drops  of  your  favorite  scent — -violet- 
extract,  lavender-water  or  rose-water — 
pour  into  shallow  jars  and  set  aside  to 
cool. 

This  mutton-tallow  is  splendid  for 
roughness  of  the  skin  and  is  also  excel- 
lent for  sunburn. 

At  night,  after  the  little  massage,  wipe 
the  face  gently  with  cheese-cloth,  re- 
moving all  grease,  and  after  a  good 
sleep,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  soft  and  pink 
the  skin  looks  in  the  morning.  Some 
people  use  squares  of  cheese-cloth,  dou- 
ble and  overhanded  about  the  edges. 
There  is  no  reason  why  every  woman 
cannot  have  a  good  complexion  if  she 
will  take  the  trouble  to  care  for  it 
properly. 


The  Favored  Children 

o  PARENTS  ever  notice  that  they  treat 
their  children  differently  in  giving 
one  more  privileges  than  another?  Some 
children  in  the  same  home  are  allowed 
to  do  things  that  othecs  or  perhaps  one 
other  child  would  never  venture  to  do 
and  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  him 
if  he  did. 

Possibly  neither  parents  nor  children 
recognize  this  fact.  It  is  something  that 
has  developed  in  the  nature  of  a  par- 
ticular child.  He  will  take  more  privi- 
leges or  receive  more  favors  until  he 
expects  them  and  the  rest  expect  him  to 
have  them. 

In  some  families  this  is  so  pronounced 
and  the  difference  made  between  the 
children  is  so  great  that  the  child  who 
is  discriminated  against  cannot  help 
noticing  it.  In  a  certain  family  where 
the  mother  was  sick  in  bed  for  a  long 
time  there  were  two  boys.  The  older 
was  very  fond  of  his  mother  and  liked 
to  be  near  her.  He  never  left  for  school 
without  kissing  her  good-by  and  while 
she  was  sick  he  worried  so  much  about 
her  that  part  of  the  time  he  was  ill  him- 
self. The  younger  was  noisy  and  loud, 
and  never  came  into  the  house  without 
making  a  great  deal  of  noise.  If  the 
older  boy  made  a  noise,  talked  loud  or 
even  touched  the  bed  his  mother  com- 
plained and  sometimes  sent  him  from 
the  room,  while  the  younger  could  lie 
on  the  bed  beside  her  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  and  it  was  all  right.  Now  the 
older  boy  could  not  help  noticing  this, 
but  the  mother  never  thought  anything 
of  it.  She  just  said  he  made  her 
nervous. 

In  another  family  where  there  are  two 
girls  one  takes  advantage  of  the  other 
by  shirking  the  work  their  mother  ex- 
pects them  to  do.  The  older 'one  disap- 
pears when  it  is  time  to  wash  the  dishes 
and  comes  back  after  they  are  done.  If 
some  one  hunts  her  up  and  tells  her  to 
help,  she  has  a  convenient  headache  or 
some  other  ailment,  and  her  sister  does 
the  dishes  alone.    Margaret  Whitney. 

Girls  Should  Know  How 

A WOMAN  said  the  other  day  that  she 
was  looking  at  a  beautiful  and  most 
elaborate  trousseau,  when  the  young 
thing  that  was  soon  to  use  it  said  to 
her:  "Yes,  I'm  as  happy  as  can  be;  yet 
I  am  worried,  awfully  worried.  Fred 
has  a  good  position,  yet  he  will  not  be 
able  to  have  as  many  servants  as  I  am 
used  to  in  our  own  home.  The  truth  is 
we  will  only  be  able  to  keep  one  girl. 
She  is  to  be  my  maid ;  she  was  mother's 
chambermaid,  and  she  does  not  know 
the  first  thing  about  cooking.  And  poor 
me !  Why,  I  don't  even  know  how  to 
make  a  cup  of  coffee." 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  the 
light  of  this  confession,  that  she  was 
justified  in  believing  that  the  man  who 
married  that  girl  would  have  some  fear- 
ful and  wonderful  experiments  tried  out 
on  his  digestive  apparatus  before  that 
trousseau  had  many  worn  threads.  So 
long  as  they  are  traveling  on  their  honey- 
moon and  a  well-paid  hotel  chef  pre- 
pares their  meals  for  them,  all  well  and 
good;  Nancy  will  have  no  fly  in  her 
honey  so  long  as  Henry  buys  ready-made 
table-d'hotes. 

There  is  a  Limit  to  Everything 

The  fly,  on  the  other  hand,  will  get 
into  Henry's  honey  when  they  settle 
down  to  housekeeping ;  if  you  can  digni- 
fy such  an  existence  as  they  will  lead 
by  that  name.  Those  biscuits  and  that 
pie-crust  and  the  cake !  Love  lingers 
long  and  endures  much,  but  there  is  a 
limit.  And  by  and  by  when  a  particu- 
larly soggy  dinner  lays  unbearably  heavy 
on  Henry's  stomach  he  will  say  some- 
things that  will  lay  equally  heavy  on  the 
hearts  of  them  both. 

Some  time  ago  Doctor  Wylie,  the  gov- 
ernment chemist,  said  that  bad  bread  was 
the  cause  of  most  of  our  divorces.  Pos- 
sibly, to  make  his  point  the  more  promi- 


nent, he  exaggerated  a  condition.  How- 
ever, be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  bride's  lack  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  culinary  department 
often  opens  an  unfortunate  breach  in 
the  spontaneity  of  love  between  husband 
and  wife. 

Forty,  thirty,  even  a  score  of  years 
ago  the  girls  were  given  a  better  do- 
mestic education  and  training  than  they 
are  now.  And  this  fact  leads  to  a  great 
man)'  unpleasant  and  undesirable  condi- 
tions in  the  domestic  life,  not  only  of 
the  girls  grown  older,  but  of  those  with 
whom  they  associate,  no  matter  in  what 
relation,  later  in  life. 

Whose  Fault  is  It? 

Both  mother  and  daughter ;  the  mother 
in  the  beginning,  the  daughter  later. 
Every  girl,  no  matter  what  her  "station" 
in  life,  should  have  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  household  economics.  It 
is  taught  in  the  schools.  Yes ;  but  it 
can  be  taught  nowhere  so  well  as  in  the 
home. 

The  arrangement  to  secure  domestic 
education  in  Germany,  though  different 
from  our  own,  is  not  only  effective,  but 
admirable  in  its  results.  There  they 
send  the  girls  into  the  houses  of  their 
friends,  and  they  remain  there  a  year,  or 
until  they  have  learned  household  du- 
ties thoroughly.  The  result  is  that,  as  a 
nation,  there  are  no  better  housekeepers 
in  the  world  than  the  German  women. 

In  Japan,  the  nation  that  recently 
astounded  the  world  with  the  prowess 
of  her  'men,  they  have  a  custom  of  send- 
ing the  girls  of  the  lower  families  into 
the  families  of  the  better  class,  there  to 
learn  good  manners  and  to  perform  all 
household  duties  correctly,  from  the  po- 
sition of  lady's  maid  to  that  of  serving- 
woman  in  the  scullery.  She  is  taught 
how  to  cook  as  the  main  part  of  her 
"apprentice"  education  as  a  housekeeper, 
and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  Japan 
there  are  no  matrimonial  troubles  at- 
tributable to  poor  cooking. 

How  Japanese  Girls  Are  Trained 

The  Japanese  girls  are  also  taught  to 
serve  in  any  capacity,  and  not  only  to 
serve  well,  but  willingly ;  this  last  being 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  training. 
They  have  a  fear  that  their  children  will 
have  too  easy  a  time  of  life  when  young 
and  that,  therefore,  they  will  grow  up 
to  be  indolent,  lazy  and  worthless.  The 
scheme  certainly  has  more  than  passing 
merit,  for  the  Japanese  are  known  as 
the  most  active  and  tireless  nation  of 
people  in  the  world. 

If  the  American  mother  entertained  a 
little  more  of  the  Japanese  fear  of  her 
daughter  having  too  much  of  an  easy 
time,  the  daughter  would  in  the  end 
make  a  better  housewife  and  helpmate 
for  her  husband.  It  is  very  censurable, 
to  say  the  least,  for  the  mother  to  allow 
her  girls  to  grow  up  feeling  that  some 
one  else  will  always  do  the  work  for 
them,  that  all  their  diflSculties  will  some- 
how be  smoothed  out,  that  fun  and  frolic 
and  music  lessons  and  novel  reading  is 
all  they  need  think  of,  and  that  each  one 
of  the  children  does  not  have  their  small 
individual  duties  to  perform,  just  as  the 
grown-ups  have  their  larger  ones. 

We  often  hear  it  said  of  the  girl  who 
pounds  the  piano  or  lolls  about  in  her 
good  clothes,  while  her  mother  works 
and  slaves  and  sweats  and  worries  in 
the  kitchen,  that  she  is  too  proud  to 
work.  Too  proud !  No,  no !  she  is  not 
proud.  She  has  no  pride — she  is  lazy, 
too  shamefully  lazy  to  work. 

If  she  had  any  pride  about  her,  any 
pride  in  her  home,  any  pride  in  being 
something  rather  than  a  drone,  any  pride 
in  her  sex,  she  would  be  right  there  in 
the  kitchen,  or  wherever  the  work  called, 
alongside  her  mother,  doing  her  share 
of  the  work  and  incidentally  learning 
lessons  that  will  later  be  as  gold  in  her 
hand,  that  will  equip  her  as  a  home- 
maker,  a  wife  to  be  desired,  a  mother 
proud  of  her  training,  and  all  in  all, 
make  a  better  and  a  nobler  woman. 

Jes.sie  B. 


Special  Trial  Offer 

A  Full  Size  (10c)  Cake  of 
JAP  ROSE  SOAP  for  4c 

Poor  soap  causes  most  skin  trouble.  It  Jeposiis  as 
much  as  it  removes.  You  can  see  a  whitish  deposit 
in  the  lather  before  it  goes  into  youi  pores. 

JAP  ROSE 
bubbly  trans- 
parent lather  is 
entirely  liquid. 
It  washes  in  and 
washes  out.  It 
takes  all  dirt  and 
perspiration 
Wi/A  it  but  leaves 
not  an  atom  of 
anything  behind. 


After  you  purify  your  pores  with 
JAP  ROSE  Soap,  body  vapors  can  get  out. 
Fresh  air  can  get  in.  Blemishes  from  irritations  go. 
Rosy  color  from  good  circulation  comes. 

There  isn't  any  curing  power  like  Nature.  The 
first  step  toward  a  good  complexion  is  to  remove 
the  causes  of  a  bad  one. 

Stop  using  injurious  opaque  soaps. 
Start  using  transparent 

^  JAP  ROSE 

V,_V    "The  Bubble  Bath  Soap" 


^■■■■■■■■■■B  Cat  Out  Coupon  and  Mail  Today.,  

I  James  S.  Riric  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
■ 

■  Enclosed  find  4c  in  stamps  for  which  please  send  meafuU 

■  size  10c  cake  of  Jap  Rosa  Soap,  postage  prepaid. 
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CUy  

My  dealer'' s  name  is  . 


State. 


This  Trademark 


used  only  for  the 


GENUINE 
BAKER'S 
COCOA  AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look  for  it  on  all 
your  purchases 


Registered, 
V,  S.  Pat.  oa. 


Send  for  free  recipe  book 
finely  illustretted 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Etubiiihed  1780       Dorchester,  Mass. 


I  make  all  sorts 
of  clear  glass  for 
all  sorts  of  uses; 
each  the  best 
glass  for  its  par- 
ticular purpose. 

For  my  Pearl 
Glass  lamp- 
chimneys  —  that 
bear  my  name, 
Macbeth— I  make 
the  best  glass 
ever  put  into  a  lamp-chimney. 

These  chimneys  are  clear  as 
crystal,  and  they  won't  break 
from  heat;  proper  shapes  and 
lengths,  and  they  fit. 

I'll  send  you,  free,  my  lamp-chimney  book,  to  toll 
you  the  right  chimney  for  any  burner.  Address 


Reg.  V.  S.  Pal.  Off. 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 
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WEAVING  RUGS 
AND  CARPETS 

BIG    IWIONEY   can  be  made  weaving  Rugs  from  our  Eureka  Rug  Filling, 
iWi^l^fc  I  Carpels  and  Rags,  also  Rag  Carpets,  right  in  your 

Own  Home  or  place  of  business.  No  Experience  Needed.  The  small  investment 
required  will  start  you  in  a  clean,  profitable  business,  which  will  bring  any  Man  or 

Woman  from  SI  5.00  to  $50.00  per  week  according  to  the  number  of  looms  in  use.  Be  independent.  Why 

work  for  others?  One  woman,  in  writing,  stated  that  she  cleared  $1  9.00  one  week  and  did  her  housework 
besides,  weaving  rugs  from  our  Filling.   Another  man  operating  eight  looms,  sold  over  1000  nigs  tp  onefirai. 

The  Reed  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  A,  Springffielil,  Ohio 


Sand  1 5e  for  ■  sampla  Rug 
and  full  particulars  at  one*. 


UTUOC 
FREE 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1910 


When  You  Buy  a  Piano 

you  want  to  know  you  are 
getting  the  best  for  your  money 

When  you  buy  a 
"CoBUiSH  •  you 
get  full  piano 
value  —  nothing 
added  for  the 
protection  of 
dealers. 

Sent  To  You  For  A  Year's  Free  Trial 


Cornisli  Pianos,  for  real 
merit,  are  unexcelled 
by  any  other,  what- 
ever the  price,  ' 
or  name,  or 
reputation. 


Three  Years'  Credit,  If  Needed, 
On  This  BABY  GBAIVD 


Send  For 
The  New- 


Must  prove  their 
superior  value 
over  all  others  by 
home  tests  or  we 
pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  We 
win  place  a  piano 
In  your  home, 
freight  paid 
If  you  wish,  at 
rock-  bottom 
factory  price, 
upon  terms  of 
your  own 
choice,  giving 
you  1  year  to  test 
the  Instrument 
before  you  need 
decide  to  keep  It 
and  we  g^ve  you 
a  Bond  of 
Indemnity 
which  holds  us  to 
this  offer  and  also 
Insures  Instru- 
ment against 
defect  for  25  years. 


CORNISH 

BOOK 

The  most 
beautiful  piano 
catalogue  Issued 
— It  explains 
things  that  you 
ought  to  know 
whether  y  o  a 
bay  from  us  or 
elsewhere.  The 
book  Is  yours  for 

Vrneforftnol:  cl^^^^%r^''it^^ll,f\^,l,, 

CODNISH  Wa.hInerton.    New  Jersey 

%VWniUll  <<V.     EsfblUhed  OvBr  50  Years 

School  Children 


should  eat 


Quaker  Oats 

at  least 
twice  a  day 

Assorted  china  in  the  Family  Size  Package 

"IMPERIAL"  Dfys 

In  Your  Own  Home  at  OUR  RISK 

If  it  does  not  prove  the  best  looker,  cooker  and 
baker  you  ever  saw,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Direct  from  factory  to   you  at  WHOLESALE 
PRICE.    Freight  Prepaid. 

Has  exclusive  features  not  on  any 
other   range — such  as  Stone  Oven 
Bottom,    Odor    Hood,  Oven 
Thermometer,  Ash  Sifter,  etc., 
etc. 

Easy   Credit  Terms    if  wanted. 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Catalog  and 
prices. 

The  Imperial  Steel  Range  Co.,  668  State  St.,  aeveland,  0. 

Watch  Fob  Given  to 


Bicycle  Riders 

Send  your  dealer's  name 
with  4c  postage  and  we 
■will  mail  this  hand- 
some fob.  Also  catalog- 
illustrating-andprieing 
our  high-grade 

Indianapolis 

Cr&JllRCS 

Admitted  by  bicycle 
manufacturers  and 
riders  to  be  the  best 
made.  Wear  longest, 
ride  easiest  and  are 
most  convenient 


to  repair. 


Things  Worth  Knowing 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  House 

By  H.  H.  Harbour 

IN  THE  old  seaside  village  of  Scituate, 
Alassachusetts,  there  is  to-day  a  small 
farmhouse  painted  white,  with  bright 
green  shutters,  that  looks  not  a  whit  un- 
like a  hundred  other  farmhouses  in  New 
England.  Back  of  the  house,  and  close 
up  under  its  shadow,  is  the  well,  evi- 
dently of  an  older  generation  than  the 
house,  but  not  at  all  more  remarkable. 
There  is  the  familiar  wooden  curb  cov- 
ering its  mouth,  the  long  sweep,  weighed 
down  with  stones  at  one  end,  and  from 
the  tip  of  the  long  pole  at  the  other 
end,  holding  poised  the  wooden  bucket 
over  the  spring  of  water  below. 

But  if  a  chance  passer-by  should  stop 
in  for  a  drink  from  the  old  well,  he 
would  be  surprised  to  find  the  bucket 
marked  by  a  large  metal  plate,  and  on 
the  plate  the  inscription,  "Old  Oaken 
Bucket — 1817."  And  he  would  have  to 
be  a  very  chance  passer-by,  one  out  of  a 
thousand,  indeed,  to  whom,  after  read- 
ing this  inscription,  a  drink  from  the 
bucket  could  taste  quite  the  same  as  or- 
dinary water.  For  although  those  that 
have  seen  this  well  are  comparatively 
few,  fewer  still  are  those  that 
have  not  sung  its  praises  :  - 

"The    old   oaken  bucket,   the   iron-  i 
bound  bucket, 
The    moss-covered    bucket  that 
hung  in  the  well." 

The  words  have  touched  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  been  born  and  bred  in  the 
country,  but  whom  necessity  com- 
pels to  pass  the  greater-  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  city.  And 
this  is  the  well  that  inspired 
Samuel  Woodworth,  the  author 
of  the  poem,  to  write  the  thrice- 
familiar  words. 

However,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  bucket  is  not  the  same 
that  Woodworth  immortalized 
in  his  poem.  The  old  one  gave 
way  before  the  ravages  of  time 
— and  of  the  souvenir-hunter — 
years  ago,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the 
present  one,  a  gift,  with  the  plate  upon 
it,  from  a  firm  manufacturing  wooden- 
ware  in  distant  Richmond,  Virginia. 
The  rest  of  the  well,  the  curb,  the  sweep, 
and  even  the  chain,  are  the  same  that 
the  poet  hailed,  when  "often  at  noon, 
returned  from  the  field,"  he  "found  it 
the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure." 

Other  landmarks  celebrated  in  the 
poem  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Only 
a  stone's  throw  down  the  village  street 
is  "the  wide-spreading  pond  and  the 
mill  that  stood  near  it."  The  pond  is 
known  to-day  as  "The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket  Pond."  The  mill  is  interesting, 
being  one  of  the  oldest  water-mills 
standing  in  the  country.  It  was  built  in 
1640,  but  hardly  looks  that  old  on  the 
outside,  so  many  hundreds  of  times  has 
it  been  reshingled.  The  dusty  road  that 
separates  the  mill  from  the  pond  passes 
over  the  bridge  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
and  in  another  corner  of  the  pond  is 
"The  rock  where  the  cataract  fell"  and 
beyond,  "the  deep  tangled  wildwood." 

Samuel  Woodworth,  the  author  of  the 
poem,  was  born  here  in  Scituate  in  1789. 
His  childhood  was  passed  on  his  father's 
farm,  working  hard  for  nine  months  in 
the  fields  and  for  the  other  three  months 
acquiring  the  scanty  education  that  the 
country  school  af¥orded.  He  was  only 
fourteen  years  old  when  his  first  verse 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  man  who 
was  both  schoolmaster  and  pastor  in  the 
little  town,  the  Rey.  Nehemiah  Thomas. 
This  man  persuaded  Samuel's  parents  to 
let  him  undertake  the  lad's  education  for 
a  year,  and  with  their  consent  he  gave 
the  boy  a  good  elementary  knowledge  of 
English  grammar  and  Latin. 

He  won  himself  a  reputation,  but  lit- 
tle profit.  To-day  the  great  bulk  of  his 
work  has  been  forgotten ;  but  one  brief 
poem,  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  sur- 
vives, yet  that  is  enough. 


Where  Binder-Twine  Comes 
From 

By  Charles  Alma  Byers 

'T'HE  United  States  every  year  imports 
*  from  j\Iexico  sisal  fiber  to  the  value 
of  about  fifteen  million  dollars  to  be 
manufactured  into  binder-twine,  for  which 
the  farmers  of  this  country  pay  more  than 
twenty-five  million  dollars.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  large  quantity  of  the  fiber  is  im- 
ported for  the  manufacture  of  ropes, 
cordage,  mats,  hammocks,  saddle-pads, 
brushes,  ore  and  grain  sacks,  cloth,  etc. 
The  fiber  is  received  almost  exclusively 
from  Yucatan  and  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  yearly  output  of  that  country  is 
taken   by   the    United   States  importers. 

Sisal  fiber  is  produced  from  a  plant 
of  the  maguey  family.  The  photograph 
below  illustrates  a  specimen  four  years 
old.  The  plant  possesses  sword-like 
leaves  which  shoot  out  in  every  direc- 
tion from  a  pulpy-like  knot  that  rests 
directli^  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  stiff,  dark  green  in  color 
and  are  edged  with  saw-like  spines.  The 
plants,  belonging  to  the  cactus  family, 
grow  wild  on  many  of  the  desert  areas  of 


Spe 


uey,  or  Fiber  Plant — A  Specimen  Four  Years 


Mexico,  and  are  proof  against  droughts, 
rainfalls,  insects  and  weeds. 

The  fiber  industry  of  Yucatan,  and 
some  of  the  other  sections  of  ]\Iexico, 
however  does  not  depend  upon  the 
plants  growing  wild.  Instead  large 
fields  are  set  to  young  plants,  and 
these  fiber  plantations  are  guarded 
and  cared  for  as  valuable  treasures, 
which  indeed  they  are.  The  maguey 
plant  is  best  propagated  from  cuttings 
or  "suckers."  The  "suckers,"  or  shoots, 
sprout  up  around  old  stalks,  and  when 
about  fifteen  inches  high  they  are  ready 
for  transplanting. 

The  fiber  is  obtained  by  running  '  the 
leaves  through  a  cleaning  or  shredding 
machine,  which  strips  off  the  green  vege- 
table pulp.  Each  leaf  produces  a  long 
skein  of  silvery-white  liber.  The  daily 
capacity  of  each  of  these  machines  is 
about  sixty  thousand  leaves.  A  first-class 
five-year-old  plant  will  possess  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leaves,  and  each 
leaf  will  produce  about  ninety  ounces  of 
dry  fiber.  Aside  from  the  fiber,  the  crop 
is  valuable  because  of  the  pulp,  which 
is  excellent  feed  for  cattle,  or  it  can 
be  manufactured  into  glue  and  fertilizer. 

One  acre  of  ground  planted  to  ma- 
guey will  produce  from  one  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  pounds  when  five  years 
old,  and  the  fiber  is  marketed  at  about 
six  cents  per  pound,  United  ■  States  cur- 
rency. The  total  cost  of  harvesting  and 
shredding  is  about  one  and  a  half  cents. 


ed  of  Birds  and  Animals 

By  John  T.  Timmons 

'piiE  speed  attained  by  various  birds 
and  animals  is  certainly  very  inter- 
esting. In  some  instances  it  has  been 
hard  to  determine  just  how  fast  some 
creatures  -  do  travel,  but  in  most  cases 
it  can  be  ascertained,  and  we  give  a  few 
of  the  best  known. 

A  riding-horse  covers  forty  inches 
while  walking,  while  at  a  jog  trot  it 
covers  eleven  feet  in  a  second.  The  two- 
minute  horse  covers  forty-four  feet  in  a 
second. 

The  leisurely  ox  moves  only  two  feet 
a  second  when  hitched  to  a  wagon,  and 
about  twenty  inches  when  attached  to 
a  plow. 

The  elephant,  which  can  pull  more 
than  six  good  horses,  moves  about  four 
and  one  half  feet  in  each  second,  and 
running  as  rapidly  as  it  can,  it  is  able 
to  travel  but  eighteen  feet  a  second. 

The  dromedary  is  said  to  be  able  to 
travel  ninety-three  miles  in  si.xteen 
hours,  which  is  considered  a  day's  march. 
It  is  able  to  continue  this  for  from  two 
to  five  days.  It  is  said  certain  drome- 
daries have  covered  as  high  as  one  htm- 
dred  and  seventeen  miles  in 
twelve  hours. 

Different  breeds  of  sheep-dogs 
and  hunting-dogs  have  been 
known  to  make  from  thirty-three 
to  forty-five  feet  a  second,  but 
some  of  the  swiftest  hunting-dogs 
have  made  as  high  as  eighty  feet 
a  second.  An  English  fox-hound 
has  covered  sixty  feet  in  a  second. 

The  lion  is  claimed  to  run 
faster  than  the  swiftest  hunting- 
horse,  and  goes  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  feet  a  second,  ac- 
cording to  the  country  through 
which  it  is  compelled  to  travel. 

The  mole,  in  its  extensive  sub- 
terranean diggings,  which  are 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  moves  at 
the  rate  of  six  and  one  half  feet 
a  second.  On  the  surface  the 
mold  can  travel  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  a  second. 
People  differ  greatly  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  speed  of  the  hare.  Some  claim 
it  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  sixty  feet  a 
second,  while  others  claim  it  cannot 
travel  more  than  half  that  distance. 

The  great  variety  of  deer  are  all 
quite  speedy,  but  in  certain  localities 
they  can  travel  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  others.  A  roebuck  has  been  known 
to  cover  seventy-four  feet  a  second 
when  pursued  by  dogs. 

The  wonderful  little  antelope  can 
cover  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  at  a 
single  leap,  springing  nearly  ten  feet  in 
the  air,  and  it  can  only  be  captured  by 
the  swiftest  dogs  when  it  is  greatly 
fatigued. 

The  giraffe  is  said  to  pass  over  the 
groimd  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  feet  a 
second,  while  the  leaping  kangaroo  cov- 
ers ten  to  fourteen  feet  a  second. 

The  wonderful  bird,  the  ostrich,  is 
swifter  tlian  all  the  animals,  and  has 
been  known  to  make  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  a  second,  or  a  mile  in  a 
little  more  than  half  a  minute. 

The  tortoise  is  much  slower.  One 
live  inches  in  length  covers  but  about 
half  an  inch  in  a  second. 

Reptiles  have  various  speeds.  Some 
are  quite  slow,  while  others  are  known 
to  make  considerable  distance  in  a  given 
time.  The  rattlesnake  moves  in  a 
curved  line  four  inches  a  second,  but 
when  after  its  prey  it  may  travel  from  i 
thirtv  to  fortv-six  inches  in  a  second.  J 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalameizoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  o^ti  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect— most  economical— most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it's  not.  . 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  183  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  pnces  with  others 

Cash  Or  Tim«  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kala- 
mazoo in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way— yon  save  ?10  to  §20  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stuvoor  runge  in  th<;  world. 


We  Pey  the  I 
Freight  | 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  IVlidu 


Direct  to  Yo\i ' 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  House  in  Scituate,  Massachusetts 


S  Lfji  pbill:gii:'^^2j^  h  a  p  e  f-. 


Madison  Square  Patterns 


FASHION  is  again  looking  with  approval 
on  the  separate  waist.  Every  little 
while  the  cry  goes  up  that  the  separate 
waist  is  doomed,  and  women  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  for  the  time  being  on  the 
vogue  of  the  costume.  Just  at  present 
the  idea  is  to  have  the  waist  and  skirt 
separate,  but  the  waist  matching  in  color, 
or  surely  blending  with,  the  skirt. 

The  separate  waist  shown  in  illustra- 
tion No.  1462  is  an  extremely  pretty 
model.  The  material  may  be  silk  in  a 
solid  color,  with  the  yoke,  collar  and  very 
deep  cuffs  of  Persian  silk,  plain  silk 
braided  or  all-over  lace.  The  pointed 
bertha,  which  is  in  the  form  of  revers, 
may  be  tucked  chiffon  with  a  binding  of 
the  silk  or  a  silk  cord.  The  deep  cuffs 
may  be  omitted  if  one  prefers  a  waist 
with  sleeves  ending  just  below  the  elbow. 
.  Many  of  the  new  waists  are  veiled  with 
chiffon  and  this  is  an  e.xtremely  good 
way  of  remodeling  an  old  silk  waist. 

The  cotton  waists  for  spring  do  not 
show  any  startling  changes.  Many  tucks 
and  plaits  are  introduced,  and  in  the 
plainer  waists  the  sleeves  are  all  long, 
many  finished  with  turned-back  cuffs. 


Back  View  of  No.  1476 

This  illustrates  the  long,  graceful  lines  to  the  shoul- 
ders that  make  the  wrapper  such  a  trim-looking  gown 
for  home  wear.  There  are  inverted  plaits  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  back  below  the  waistline. 


No.  1462— Waist  With  Pointed  Bertha 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36 
inch  bust,  two  and  five  eighths  yards  of  twenty-two- 
inch  material,  or  one  and  seven  eighths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one  yard  of  all-over  lace 
and  three  fourths  of  a  yard  of  tucking. 

This  waist  may  also  be  used  as  a  design  for  a  lin- 
gerie model,  having  the  material  batiste  or  fine  lawn 
and  using  all-over  embroidery  for  the  yoke,  collar  and 
deep  cuffs,  with  fine  tucking  for  the  pointed  bertha 


No.  1470— Child's  Yoke  Dress— Sleeves  in 
Two  Styles 

Pattern  cut  in  1 ,  2,  4  and  6  year  sizes.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  2  years,  two 
and  five  eighths  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or 
one  and  three  fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1472 — Petticoat  and  Underwaist  — With 

or  Without  Sleeves 

Pattern  cut  for  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  two 
and  three  eighths  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material, 
or  two  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


Madison  Square  Patterns 

IF  YOU  do  not  know  the  Madison 
*  Square  patterns,  get  acquainted 
with  them.  You  will  find  it  to  your 
own  advantage  in  the  end.  They  are 
simple  to  use,  accurate  in  every  way, 
and  their  price  is  but  ten  cents  each. 
We  can  furnish  a  pattern  for  every 
design  illustrated  on  this  page.  Full 
descriptions  and  directions  come  with 
the  patterns  as  to  the  number  of  yards 
of  material  required  and  how  to  cut, 
fit  and  put  the  garment  together.  The 
pattern  envelope  shows  a  picture  of 
the  completed  garment.  All  of  the 
pieces  of  the  pattern  are  lettered  so 
that  even  if  the  collar  in  the  pattern 
should  look  like  the  cuff,  there  is  no 
possible  way  of  mistaking  one  for  the 
other,  for  each  bears  its  own  letter 
identifying  it. 

Here  is  our  latest  liberal  offer:  We 
will  send  one  Madison  Square  pattern 
without  cost  with  a  one-year  subscrip- 
tion to  Farm  and  Fireside,  price  50 
cents.  This  offer  holds  good  up  to 
March  1st.  To  obtain  the  pattern 
without  cost,  you  must  mention  this 
offer.  In  ordering  the  Madison 
Square  patterns,  send  your  order  to 
the  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  11  East  24th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


EVERY  woman  is  looking  for  a  dainty, 
trim  wrapper  that  will  rot  be  too 
negligee,  and  which  she  can  sllj  c.i  for 
breakfast  and  wear  comfortao:;  after- 
ward when  working  about  the  he  .  ;e. 
Three  things  are  to  be  consider^  ^ — sim- 
plicity, daintiness  and  comfort.  A  wrap- 
per conforming  to  all  these  requisites  is 
illustrated  on  this  page,  a  wrapper,  too, 
that  every  woman  can  easily  make  her- 
self. A  strong  point  in  favor  of  this 
wrapper  is  that  it  opens  from  the  neck 
to  the  hem  and  that  there  is  no  lace  or 
embroidery  to  get  torn  or  be  in  the  way. 

It  is  so  easy  to  slip  on  this  wrapper, 
and  laundering  it  is  really  no  trouble  at 
all,  for  it  can  be  ironed  flat,  which  is 
quite  a  consideration.  The  long  lines 
will  be  very  becoming  to  almost  every 
woman  and  will  give  the  stout  woman 
a  tall  and  slim  effect.  Then  the  tail- 
ored collar  gives  such  a  trim  finish  to 
the  neck,  and  a  tie  a  little  darker  in  shade 
than  the  wrapper  will  just  give  the 
necessary  finishing  touch. 

■Flowered  outing  flannel  for  winter, 
and  gingham  or  percale  for  warmer  days, 
would  be  good  materials  for  this  wrapper. 


No.  1476 — Princesse  Wrapper — Seams  to 
Shoulders 

Pattern  cut  34.  36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size, 
or  38  inch  bust,  nine  and  three  fourths  yards  of  twenty- 
four-inch  material,  or  six  and  one  fourth  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material 

-^"'Tvi — 


No. 


Copyright.  1 9 1 0.  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


1474— Girl's  Dress  With  Round  Yoke 
Pattern  cut  for  6,  8.  10  and  12  year  sizes.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  8  years,  three 
and  five  eighths  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material, 
or  two  and  three  fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  mate- 
rizd,  with  one  fourth  of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material 
for  yoke  and  collar 


Absolutely  demanded  by  the  present 
styles  in  gowns 


Colors  black, 
white  and  blue. 
Give  waist 
measure  in 
ordering. 


Price, 
4-strap, 
as  illustrated, 
50c ;  special 
6-strap,  $1.00. 


AT  DEALEES.  OB  SAMPLE  DIBECT 
A.  STEIN  &.  CO.,  1 158  W.  Congress  St.,  Chicago 


More  toffee tiv 

c  lhan  thelonq' 

corser.  Canno 

t  bind  nor  drag 

DUTCH^COLLAR  p|Mry'«'|«.Y 

With  Your  Initial    III  Y  LR  ft  Iff  H  I 


These  pins  are  made  of  asoli^  piece  of  German  Sliver, 
heavy  Satin  Silver  Finish,  with  raised  bright  polished 
letters  and  Bcroll.  {Illustration  exact  size.) 

They  were  manufactured  by  us  to  sell  for  25  cents,  but 
we  have  decided  to  use  them  as  a  leader  to  advertise  our 
other  goods.  Simply  send  ua  your  name  and  full  address, 
also  the  initial  you  want,  with  4  two-eeiit  stamps  to 
pay  mailing  and  advt.  expenses;  we  will  send  you  one  of 
these  beautiful  pins  by  return  mail. 

BEST  SlIiVEK  CO.,  Dept.  F.  F.,  riiamWi-s  St.,  New  Yort  City 


MAKE  UP  TO  $75  A  WEEK 
AS  A  WATCHMAKER 

And  Start  a  Jewelry  Business  of  Your  Own 


Write  me  today  !  Let  me  explain  whereby  you 
can  become  an  expert  watch  repairer  in  three 
months — making  I25  to  $75  a  week— and  own 
your  own  jewelry  business.  I  can  teach  you  by 
mail  and  you  don't  have  to  leave  home  or  quit 
your  woric.  Pay  me  nothing  for  my  instruction, 
advice,  charts  or  diagrams. 

<:HAS.  v.  ELMORE,  I'rincipal  Cor.  College  of  Watrhmaklng 
^Rogers.  Thurman  8  Go..  Props.,  Depl  34.  90  Wabash  Ave  ,  Chicago^ 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

•withouC  a  cent  defosit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  oae  cent  to  learo  our 

unheard  of  prices  and  maruelous  offers 
on  highest  g^ade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ilZ^'AZ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 

and  learn  our  -wonder fut proposition  od  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  towa* 

RIDER  AGENTS  r;.7i;r"^ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling;  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  foctory. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rearwheela, 
tmmpl.  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  hat/  vsuat  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  los  our  special  cffir. 
MEAO  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A-83  CHICAGO 


Don't  Throw  it  Awa' 


'•■  Does  Your  Granite  Dish- 
or  Hbi vWater  Bag  Leak  ?,. 


^TCM 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin, 
brass,  copper,  graniteware.  hot  water  bags, 
»  etc.    No  Kolder,  cement  or  rivet.    Any  one 
can  use  them;  fit  any  surface;  three  million 
I  in  use.    Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
'  pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
CoUette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  148.  Amgterdam.  N.  Y. 


A  FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil 


Burning  common  keroflene  the  ALADDIN  MANTLC 
LAMP  generates  gu  that  gives  a  light  more  bril- 
liant than  city  gas,  gaBollno  or  electricity. 
Simple,   odorless,   clean,    safe   and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Is  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed.  Sella 
itself.  Oar  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  bow  you  can  seta  lamp 
free  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  THE 
MANTUELAMPCO.of  America.De8k2U 
^Ucago,  Portland,  Or».;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Caaad«. 

Ladies  &  Gents  Watches  GIVEN 

w«  give  all  grttdes  of  Watches  for  selling  our  il^^iSi 
fine  Art  Pust  OarUa  at  10c  per  pkg.  Order  21)  pkgs.  to- 
day.  When  sold,  send  us  the  82.00  and  we  will  send 
you  an  elegant  5  TEAR  GUARANTEED  WATCH, 
also  a  FINE  MGNET  RING  and  a  ^jgjnmituiiTn^ 
CHAIN,  postpaid ,  as  per  our  pre-  ~ 
mium  list.  IT  COSTS  YOU 
NOTHING.  Write  ua  to-day. 
BELMONT  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  dO,  CHICAGO 


LSS^AN  HOUR 

"Eeenoh"  agents  make  thii  and  more. 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  iiair. 
I'romotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases    bair  falling. 
^^^Oc^nd^^O^t^ruggists^^^ 


iBeaolifal  Signet  Ring 

Engraved  Free.  Warranted  3  years.  Sent 
 by  return  mail.    VANCE  CO.,  48  W  BVay,  W.  Y. 

Sent  on  Approval.  Send  No  Money.        $  1  -50 
WE  WILL  TRUST  YOU  TEN  DAYS.     HAIR  SWITCH 

Send  ii  lock  i.f  ymir  hair,  and  we  will  mail  a  2J  oz.  22-m  short 
stem  line  human  hair  switch  to  match.  If  you 
find  it  a  big  bargain,  remit  $1.50  in  ten  days,  or 
sell  3  and  get  yoor  iwltch  free.  Extra  shades  u 
little  more.  Inclose  5c  postage.  Free  beauty 
iKiok  showing  latest  style  of  hair  dressing — alst^ 
high  grade  switches,  pompadours,  wigs,  etc. 

Anna  Ayera,  Dept.  ( 
17  Qnincy  St. ,  Chica|;o. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1910 


This  Atlas 

For  Our  Readers 
Without  Cost 

At  last  Farm  and  Fireside  has 

been  able  to  obtain  a  splendid,  com- 
prehensive Atlas  of  the  World,  which 
it  now  offers  to  its  readers  for  a  limited 
time,  absolutely  without  cost. 


1 06  Pages. 
70  Colored  Maps, 
Flags  of  All  Nations, 
Biographies  of  Our 
Presidents. 

What  You  Will  Get 

Includes  Full  Account  of  Peary's 
Capture  of  the  North  Pole 

By  our  special  arrangements  you  can 
obtain  the  famous  Hammond's  Handy 
Atlas  of  the  World  without  one  cent 
of  cost,  if  you  act  at  once.  We  have 
secured  for  our  readers  the  latest  1909 
edition  of  this  great  Atlas,  which  is  just 
off  the  press,  revised  up  to  date.  This 
volume  contains  106  pages,  6  by  8 
inches  in  size  and  is  bound  in  substan- 
tial and  attractive  red  cloth.  There 
are  70  full  pages  of  maps,  containing 
new  maps  of  each  state  and  territory 
in  the  United  States,  and  every  country 
in  the  world.  Special  maps  show  the 
important  ship  routes,  the  distances 
between  ports,  also  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  every  place  in  the  world. 
The  flags  of  all  nations  arc  shown  in 
their  real  colors,  and  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play they  make. 

Right  Up  To  Date 

In  addition  to  all  the  maps  showing 
the  location  of  countries,  towns,  rivers 
and  mountains,  this  valuable  Atlas  and 
handbook  contains  a  brief  accurate 
biography  and  the  portrait  of  every 
president  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing William  Howard  Taft,  who  was 
inaugurated  on  March  4th.  There  is 
a  list  of  all  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  world,  with  the  population  of  each, 
including  every  city  in  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  10,000  or 
more.  The  book  contains  a  full-page 
map  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  a  pro- 
file map  showing  just  how  the  canal 
will  be  built,  together  with  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  canal.  An  interesting  sec- 
tion of  the  Atlas  is  a  description  of 
each  of  the  great  land-reclamation  pro- 
jects of  the  country. 

How  to  Get  It 

Send  us  two  subscriptions  to  FARM 
AND  Fireside  at  50  cents  each,  and 
we  will  send  you  the  Handy  Atlas,  free 
of  charge,  with    postage  prepaid  by 

Farm  and  Fireside.  The  subscrip- 
tions may  be  either  new  or  renewal.  One 
of  the  subscriptions  may  be  your  own. 

Special  Offer 

We  will  send  you  the  Handy  Atlas 
for  a  three  years'  subscription  to  one 
address  for  one  dollar. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Dept.  E,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Miss  Gould's  Dressmaking  Lesson 

Two  Smart  Waist:   Made  From  One  Pattern 


THE  woman  who  has  little  money  to  rpcnd  on  her  clOc'.;:3 
will  find  that  she  can  make  that  lil.l^  go  farthest  if  she 
uses  the  Madison  Square  Patterns.  These  patterns  cost 
but  ten  cents,  no  matter  how  elaborate  the  model,  and  very 
many  of  them  are  so  adaptable  that  two  entirely  different 
garmert^  c;.ii  oe  made  from  the  same  pattern. 

\  tlie  case  with  the  smart-looking  waist  pattern 
^  two  attractive  ways  on  this  page.  It  can  be 
V9  silk  or  net  and  made  with  a  round  yoke  and 
and  having,  as  an  original  touch,  buttoned-over 
^ay  be  fastened  with  big  jet  buttons, 
ttern  can  be  transformed  into  a  strictly  tailored 
with  the  tabs  and  the  lace  trimming  omitted. 
This  latter  waist  is  specially  suited  to  the  new  cotton  waist- 
ings,  which  nowadays  are  so  inexpensive  and  yet  so  extremely 
attractive. 

Pattern  No.  1374,  Tucked  Waist  With  or  Without  Yoke, 
which  is  illustrated  on  this  page,  is  cut  in  five  sizes — for  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures.  It  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th 
Street,  New  York  City.    The  price  is  ten  cents. 

The  pattern  envelope  contains  seven  pieces.  Each  piece 
is  lettered  and  referred  to  by  letter,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  confuse  one  paft  for  another.  In  waists  of 
this  description,  where  there  are  different  sections  that  look 
somewhat  alike,  this  system  of  lettering  is  particularly 
useful. 

The  front  is  lettered  V,  the  side  front  W,  the  side  back  Y, 
the  back  T,  the  collar  "  L,  the  belt  X  and  the  sleeve  K. 

Smooth  out  the  pieces  of  the  pattern  carefully,  removing 
all  the  wrinkles  in  the  tissue  before  placing  them  on  the 
material.  In  cutting,  lay  the  edges  of  the  collar  and  the  front 
marked  by  triple  crosses  (XXX)  on  a  lengthwise  fold  of  the 
material.  Place  the  other  parts  of  the  pattern  with  the  line 
of  large  round  perforations  in  each  lengthwise  of  the 
goods. 

Be  sure  to  mark  all  the  perforations  and  cut  out  the 
notches  before  removing  the  pattern  pieces  from  the  material. 

To  Make  the  Waist  With  Yoke 

First  slash  the  side  fronts  and  side  backs  as  the  pattern 
is  slashed,  to  form  the  tabs.  These  slashes  extend  as  far 
back  as  the  lines  of  small  round  perforations.    The  tabs  may 


Tailored  Shirt- Waist 

This  Waist  Can  Also  Be  Made  From 
Pattern  No.  1374 


No.  1374 — Tucked  Waist  With  or  Without  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  four  and  one  eighth  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material, 
or  two  and  one  half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one  half  yard  of  all-over  lace 
for  trimming:. 

This  pattern  costs  ten  cents,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


be  bound  or  piped  with  contrasting  material  or  they  may  be 
faced.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  finishing  the  tabs,  to  keep 
the  points  straight  and  even. 

Form  the  tucks  in  the  front  and  back  sections  of  the  waist 
by  bringing  the  corresponding  lines  of  triangle  perforations 
together.  Stitch  the  tucks  in  the  side  fronts  and  side  backs, 
but  only  baste  the  tucks  in  the  front  and  backs.  After  the 
tucks  have  been  formed,  press  them  flat. 

Arrange  the  front  on  the  side  fronts,  bringing  the  edges 
of  the  tucks  on  the  front  to  the  lines  of  small  round  perfora- 
tions on  the  side  fronts.  Baste  firmly  along  the  edges  of  the 
tucks,  and  then  stitch  them  securely  to  position  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  in  from  the  edge.  The  bastings  that  you  put 
in  to  form  the  tucks  in  the  front  will  indicate  the  line 
along  which  they  are  to  be  stitched  down  flat  to  the  side 
fronts. 

Arrange  the  backs  on  the  side  backs  in  the  same  manner 
as  instructed  for  the  front.  After  the  backs  and  front  have 
been  properly  adjusted,  work  buttonholes  in  the  tabs,  back 
and  front.  Button  the  tabs  over  on  the  backs  and  front  as 
shown  in  the  large  illustration. 

To  form  the  yoke,  face  the  waist  from  the  upper  edge, 
back  and  front,  to  the  lines  of  small  round  perforations 
with  lace. 

Join  the  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  of  waist.  Bring 
the  lines  of  small  round  perforations  together,  and  baste 
along  these  lines. 

Gather  at  the  waistline  between  double  square  perfora- 


tions. -Arrange  the  belt  on  the 
under  side  along  the  line  of 
square    perforations.  Match 
the  centers  of  waist  and  belt, 
back  and  front,  and  bring  the 
arge    round    perforations  in 
the   belt   to  the 
under-arm  seams. 
Distribute  the  full- 
ness evenly,  and  pin 
securely  before 
basting. 

It  is  well  to  try 
on  the   waist  after 
this  fullness  has 
been  arranged  on 
the  belt,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  cor- 
rectly placed  or  not. 
Some  figures  that 
are  slender  require 
:i   little   fullness   under  the 
arms.    Then,  too,  it  is  usually 
more  becoming  to  a  stout 
figure   to   have   the  gathers 
drawn   closely   to  the  center, 
back   and   front.     When  the 
waist  is  on  you  can  see  if  any 
changes  are  necessary. 

Join  the  collar  to  the  neck 
of  the  waist  as  notched.  Turn 
hems  on  the  backs  of  collar, 
waist  and  belt  by  notches.  If 
the  waist  is  made  of  silk  it 
should  be  fastened  invisibly  with  hooks  and  eyes.  Small 
pearl  buttons  and  loops  may  be  used  on  the  back  of  a  madras 
or  linen  waist. 

To  Make  the  One-Piece  Sleeve 

A  special  feature  of  this  waist  is  the  one-piece  sleeve. 
Many  of  the  new  sleeves  are  made  in  two  pieces,  with  the 
seam  extending  to  the  arms-eye  at  the  back.  This  seam  often 
interferes  with  the  pattern  in  the  material,  and  if  the  fabric 
happens  to  be  semi-transparent,  gives  an  awkward-looking 
line  on  the  arm. 

In  a  one-piece  sleeve  of  this  description  there  is  no  seam 
at  the  back  above  the  elbow,  and  the  tucks  extend  around 
the  arm  in  symmetrical  effect. 

Form  the  tucks  in  the  sleeve  by  bringing  the  corresponding 
lines  of  triangle  perforations  together.  Stitch  on  these  lines. 
CDne  illustration  on  this  page  shows  just  how  the  sleeve  looks 
after  the  tucks  have  been  stitched. 

Join  the  inside  seam  of  sleeve  as  notched,  and 
close  the  dart  at  the  back  of  the  sleeve  by  notches. 
Face  the  sleeve  from  the  lower  edge  to  the  lower 
line  of  triangle  perforations  with  lace  to  form  the 
cuff. 

Gather  the  sleeve  at  the  upper  edge  between 
double  crosses.  Arrange  the  sleeve  in  the  arms-eye, 
holding  the  sleeve  toward  you.  Pin  the  front  seam 
of  the  sleeve  at  the  notch  in  the  front  of  waist. 
Bring  the  top  notch  in  the  sleeve  to  the  shoulder- 
seam,  and  pin  securely.  Pin  the  plain  part  of  the 
sleeve  smoothly  in  the  arms-eye.  Then  draw  up  the 
gathers  to  fit  the  remaining  space,  distribute  the  full- 
ness evenly,  and  pin  carefully  before  basting. 

To  Make  the  Tailored  Waist 

Pattern  No.  1374  may  also  be  used  to  make  the 
tailored  shirt-waist,  and  only  slight  changes  are  re- 
quired to  transform  the  model  into  this  design. 

The  yoke  and  cuffs  are  omitted  and  a  linen  collar 
should  be  v^'orn.  The  neck  of  waist  should  be  bound. 

The  tabs,  too,  are  cut  off.  This  is  done  by  cut- 
ting the  front  edges  of  the  side  fronts  and  the  back 
edges  of  the  side  backs  straight,  removing  the  points 
of  the  tabs.  When  cutting  the  material  for  the 
tailored  waist,  do  not  slash  in  at  the  sides  of  the  tabs. 
The  tucks  in  the  side  fronts  may  terminate  at 
the  bust-line  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This 
gives  additional  fullness  and  is  more  becoming  to  a 
slender  figure.  Other  variations  of  pattern  No.  1374 
may  be  made  by  omitting  the  •  yoke  and  retaining 
the  button-over  tabs.  Or  the  tabs  may  be  cut  off 
and  the  yoke  used  only  in  front. 

There  is  a  seam  allowance  of  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  on  all  edges  of  this  pattern,  except  at  the 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  where  one  inch  is 
allowed,  designated  by  lines  of  small  round  per- 
forations. This  additional  inch  is  allowed  as  a  safety  outlet. 
As  all  the  fitting  that  is  necessary  to  do  on  this  waist  must 
be  done  either  on  the 
shoulders  or  under  the 
arms,  the  extra  width 
at  these  two  points  is 
very  necessary  at  times. 
Of  course,  after  the 
waist  has  been  fitted, 
these  seams  may  be  cut 
off  and  only  the  three- 
eighths-of-an-inch  seam 
permitted  to  remain. 


Miss  Gould  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  per- 
taining to  home  dressmaking 
which  may  perplex  the  read- 
ers of  Farm  and  Fireside. 
She  will  send  by  return  mail 
a  personal  letter  to  the  writer 
if  a  stamped  and  self- 
addressed  envelope  is  in- 
closed. Direct  all  letters  to 
Miss  Gould's  Dressmaking 
DepEirtment,  care  of  Farm 
and  Fireside,  1 1  East  24th 
Street,  New  York  City 


Showing  the  One-Piece  Sleeve  Flat  After 
the  Tucks  Have  Been  Put  In 
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Justice  and  Love 

If'  there  is  anj'thing  taught  by  Nature 
and  Providence  it  is  that  God  is  a 
God  of  justice  as  well  as  of  love; 
that  when  love  rules  in  heaven  and  puts 
its  soft  arms  around  men  and  lays  its 
soft  hands  on  men,  there  are  bones  in 
those  arms  and  in  those  hands;  that  love 
means  truth;  that  love  means  justice, 
that  love  means  government ;  that  love 
tends  to  produce  the  one  and  the  other 
all  the  way  through,  and  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  them.  Love  working 
by  enforcements  is  justice,  and  justice 
working  by  kindness  is  love.  They  are 
not. to  be  separated. 

There  is  nothing  that  you  are  more 
sensitive  to  than  the  excellence  of  those 
you  love  most.  You  cannot  bear  that 
those  whom  you  love  should  not  be  pure 
and  true.  You  can  tolerate  imperfection 
in  any  others  better  than  in  those  whom 
you  love.  You  want  them  to  represent 
your  highest  ideal. 

Take  the  familiar  instance  of  a  mother. 
I  think  that  a  great-minded  woman,  who 
is  all  but  a  Christian  by  nature  and  is 
then  enriched  by  grace,  and  brought  into 
the  conscious  sympathy  and  affinity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — I  think,  that  such 
a  woman  administering  in  the  household 
presents  the  best  conception  of  moral 
government  and  the  best  conception  of 
mediatorial  work  and  the  best  conception 
of  atoning  love  which  it  is  possible  to 
present  on  earth.  Men  have  gone  to 
kings  to  get  it;  I  go  to  my  queen.  Men 
go  to  states ;  I  go  to  my  household.  You 
shall  nowhere  find  a  pattern  so  near  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  moral  government  in  the 
atoning  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  in  a  great,  rich,  right,  sweet-minded 
woman,  who  is  bringing  up  her  household 
of  perhaps  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  chil- 
dren. And  the  illustration  is  all  the  more 
striking  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
a  woman  does  this  with  poverty  in  her 
own  family,  and  yet  is  sweet-minded  and 
is  always  working,  though  never  for  her- 
self, and  is  never  weary,  and  is  willing 
to  be  interrupted  by  this,  that  or  the 
other  one  and  is  always  living  for  others, 
in  others,  under  others,  spending  or  being 
spent  to  lift  up  those  who  are  weaker 
than  she — those  that  first  drew  nutriment 
from  her  breast  and  who  all  the  rest  of 
their  days  have  been  drawing  light  from 
her  heart  of  love,  she  continually  pouring 
out  the  spirit  of  love  for  them. 

And  yet  does  she  not  bring  tears  from 
them,  is  there  anybody  else  so  rigorous 
against  meanness  as  she?  Oh!  how  she 
hates  it  in  her  children !  But  does  she 
gnash  her  teeth  at  them  because  she  hates 
it?  Does  she  smite  them?  Yes,  some- 
times ;  and  she  ought  to ;  for  she  cannot 
always  get  along  without  it.  If  the  in- 
fliction of  physical  pain  can  be  avoided, 
it  is  better  to  avoid  it;  but  there  are 
times  when  it  must  be  resorted  to.  But 
this  is  the  thought,  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  love  in  the  family,  pain  and 
pleasure  are  instruments,  alternatives. 
And  for  the  sake  of  what?  For  the  sake 
of  making  suffering?  For  the  sake  of 
satisfying  a  broken  law  of  the  house- 
hold? For  the  sake  of  vindicating  the 
dignity  and  personality  of  the  mother? 
No.  The  end  of  her  administration  is  to 
work  those  children  up  to  a  disposition 
"of  love  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a 


good  conscience  and  of  faith  unfeigned  ;" 
and  she  administers  to  that  end,  mingling 
all  the  time  with  her  administration  truth, 
purity,  duty  and  integrity.  And  her  stern- 
est moments  of  integrity  are  wrapped  about 
with  the  atmosphere  of  love  and  goodness. 
And  you  cannot  take  the  two  elements 
apart.  There  she  stands  in  the  house- 
hold and  is  God  to  those  children  until  they 
have  grown  up ;  and  her  example  there 
is  one  of  beneficence  and  furnishes  the 
best  conception  that  we  can  have  upon 
earth  of  a  government  which  consists  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  living  for  others,  of 
pouring  out  one's  life  for  others  and 
of  administering  so  as  to  bring  them  up 
from  their  low  estate  to  a  life  of  excel- 
lence. No  king,  no  schedule  of  kingly 
government,  ever  came  half  so  near  to 
representing  the  divine  government  as 
this  mother's  administration  in  the  house- 
hold.— From  Sermons  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press. 

Ignoring  the  Failure 

WHEN  a  person  has  utterly  failed,  the 
best  way  to  help  him  may  be  to 
show  just  as  much  confidence  in  him  as 
though  he  had  never  failed.  God  uses 
this  method  to  help  us  up  from  our  fail- 
ures a  great  deal  oftener  than  we  use  it 
with  our  fellow-men.  If  God  dealt  out 
to  us. only  condemnation,  and  instant  con- 
demnation, every  time  that  we  fail  in  His 
sight,  we  should  not  last  long.  Yet  that 
is  the  way  we  are  inclined  to  treat  each 
other.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  we  help 
each  other  so  much  less  than  we  might. 

A  man  who  was  failing  badly  in  ways 
that  undermine  character  was  unex- 
pectedly given  a  halt  in  his  failures,  put 
squarely  on  his  feet,  faced  right  about 
and  enabled  to  replace  his  defeats  with 
victories,  by  the  fact  that  God  sent  him. 
not  condemnation,  but  blessing  of  a  rich 
and  undeserved  sort.  We  have  all  had 
that  experience  at  our  heavenly  Father's 
hands.  Fie  trusts  and  encourages  us  a 
hundred  times  for  once  that  He  rebukes 
or  condemns.  Why  should  we  not  help 
others  toward  victory  in  God's  own  way? 
— The  Sunday-School  Times. 

I  Want  to  Trust  Thee  Now 

t  WANT  to  trust  Thee  now,  dear  Lord, 

Now,  while  the  way  is  dark. 
And  not  a  gleam  mine  eye  can  see 

The  narrow  path  to  mark ; 
I  want  to  trust  Thee  all  the  night. 

For  the  day  comes  on  apace 
When  faith  and  trust  shall  fade  before 

The  shining  of  Thy  face. 

I  want  to  trust  Thee  now,  dear  Lord, 

While  faith  and  trust  may  be. 
While  drear  and  sullen  are  the  skies 

That  hide  Thy  face  from  me ; 
For  from  these  clouds  shall  break  the  sun 

In  wondrous  splendor  bright. 
And  o'er  the  mountain-tops  afar 

Shall  haste  the  shades  of  night. 

I  want  to  trust  Thee  now,  dear  Lord, 

And  feel  no  doubt  or  fear. 
For  short  the  time  that  I  may  trust 

In  lonely  darkness  here. 
And,  oh,  when  breaks  the  light  of  day 

And  my  glad  eyes  shall  see. 
What  joy  will  take  the  place  of  faith 

Because  I  trusted  Thee  ! 
— Mary  Rolofson  in  The  Sunday-School 
Times. 


Let  It  Go 

■pvci  NOT  hang  on  to  the  things  that  keep 
you  back,  that  make  you  unhappy. 
Let  go  of  the  worry;  let  go  of  the  anx- 
iety ;  let  go  of  the  scolding,  fretting  and 
fuming;  let  go  of  criticism;  let  go  of 
fear;  let  go  of  the  anxious,  overstrenu- 
ous  life;  let  go  of  selfish  living;  let  go 
of  the  rubbish,  the  useless,  the  foolish, 
the  silly ;  let  go  of  the  shams,  the  shoddy, 
the  false ;  let  go  the  straining  to  keep 
up  appearances ;  let  go  of  the  superficial ; 
let  go  of  the  vice  that  cripples,  the  false 
thinking  that  demoralizes,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  much  lighter  and 
freer  and  truer  you  are  to  run  the  race, 
and  how  much  surer  of  the  goal. 

If  you  have  had  an  unfortunate  expe- 
rience, forget  it.  If  you  have  made  a 
failure  in  speech,  your  song,  your  book, 
your  article,  if  you  have  been  placed  in 
an  embarrassing  position,  if  you  have  fall- 
en and  hurt  yourself  by  a  false  step,  if 
you  have  been  slandered  and  abused,  do 
not  dwell  upon  it.  There  is  not  a  single 
redeeming  feature  in  these  memories,  and 
the  presence  of  their  ghosts  will  rob  you 
of  many  a  happy  hour.  There  is  nothing  in 
it.  Drop  them.  Forget  them.  If  you  have 
been  indiscreet,  imprudent,  if  you  have  been 
talked  about,  if  your  reputation  has  been 
injured  so  that  you  fear  you  can  never 
outgrow  it  or  redeem  it,  do  not  drag  the 
hideous  shadows,  the  rattling  skeletons, 
about  with  you.  Wipe  them  out.  Forget 
them.  Start  with  a  clean  slate  and  spend 
all  your  energies  in  keeping  it  clean  for 
the  future.  Do  not  lefthe  little  enemies 
— worry  and  foreboding,  anxiety  and  re- 
grets— sap  your  energy,  for  this  is  your 
capital  for  future  achievement. 

A  gloomy  face,  a  sour  expression,  a 
worrying  mind,  a  fretting  disposition,  are 
proofs  of  your  failure  to  control  your- 
self. They  are  the  earmarks  of  your 
weakness,  a  confession  of  your  inability 
to  cope  with  your  environment. 

Whatever  is  disagreeable,  whatever 
irritates,  nags,  destroys  your  balance  of 
mind,  forget  it,  thrust  it  out.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  you  now.  You  have 
better  use  for  your  time  than  to  waste  it 
in  •  regrets,  in  worry,  in  useless  trifles. 
Shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  all  your 
enemies  and  keep  it  shut.  Do  not  wait 
for  cheerfulness  to  come  to  you.  Go 
after  it,  entertain  it,  never  let  it  go. 
— From  "The  Optimistic  Life." 

Orison  Swett  Harden. 


, DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 
Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  eel!  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  Bell  to 
the  dealer — pay  the  freight  besideB.  Stove  pol- 
ished, ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 

Then,  after    „ 

ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL  j^^^^&t  sava 
we  refund  your  W^^^^^^^  «r«- 
money  if  you  are  l/Mt^^maSiHIW 
not  satislied. 

Gold  Coin 

stoves  and  Ranges 

standard  for  iifty 
years. 

Our  ninstrated 
Stove  Book  free, 
tells  all  about 
stoves,  drafts, 
chimneys,  etc. 
Send  for  it. 
Ctold  Coin  Stove  Co. 
8  Oak  St  Troy.N.'; 


You  can  paper  3  rooms 
for  the  cost  of  one 

Have  you  three  rooms  that  need  pa- 
pering? Buy  your  papers  from  us — 
we'll  save  you  half  the  cost,  and 
show  you  how  easily  any  ..lan  or 
handy  woman  at  home  can  hang  them 
and  save  labor 'expense,  too.  You  can 
beautify  three  rooms  for  what  otie  has 
cost  you  before.  Send  for  free  Spring 
ample-book  and  instructions  today. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  6, 
Philadelphia 


Near=BrusseIs  Art=Rugs,  $3.50 

Sent  to  your  home  by  express  prepaid. 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9x6  ft.,13.50 
9  X  7J^  ft.f4.oo 
9x9  ft.,  4.50 
9  X  loj^  ft.,5.00 
9  X  12  ft..  5.50 
9  X  15  ft..  6.50 


Beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive patterns.  Made 
in  all  colors.  Easily  ' 
kept  clean  and  war- 
ranted to  wear . 
Woven  in  one  piece. 
Both  sides  can  be 
used.  Sold  direct  at 
one  profit.  Money 
refunded  If  not  sat- 
iB&^tory. 


New  Catalogue  showing  goods  In  actual  colors  sent  free, 
ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,  962  Bourse  BIdg.,  Philadelphia. 


LEARN  TO  WR.'TE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 

LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 

we  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
salary.   Send  for  beautiful  prospectus,  mailed  FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  25,  Chicago,  III. 


LiWii  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  aa 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
B0X41 4  Winchester.  Ind« 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL 

HandBome,  cheaper  than 
wood,  more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  un- 
til you  get  our  free  catalog. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
427  North  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Cheaper  and  more  durable  thaa  wood.  For 
liavns,  Churches,  Cemeteries,  Pnblio 
Oronnds.  Also  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. 
Catalo^e  free.   Write  f©r  Sperial  Offer. 

The  W«ro  Fmct  Co.  Box  176.  Dewtuii.  Inn. 


The  Garden  of  Getnsemane  as  It  is  To-Day 


of  the  Northwest,  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  not  only  make  ideal 
homes,  but  embrace  land  that  is  productive  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

The  small,  irrigated  farm  is  most  easily 


U  The  Northern  Pacific 
jl  extends  into  or  through 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. New,  rich  te?-ritory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
tions  now  building.  The 
Homeseeker' s  Chance! 


worked — the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  sure  of 
his  crops.  His  land  needs  only  the 
water  to  make  it  produce  bountifully — 
and  the  water  is  there  at  his  command. 
He  farms  scientifically,  economically 
and  with  no  waste  of  effort. 
The  irrigated  lands  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  cheap  when 
you  figure  their  productive  capacity. 
Farm  units  under  U.  S.  Government 
irrigation  projects  may  be  secured  on 
easy   terms   and    deferred  payments. 

The  climate  in  the  Northwest  is  a  great  inducement.  People  are  constantly  buying 
land  there.  Don't  delay  too  long.  Write  tonight  for  inforniation  about  the  section 
that  interests  you  and  about  the  home-getting  opportunities  along 

The  Scenic  EQghway  Through  the  Land  o(  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

L.  J.  Bricher,  General  Immigration  Agent,  Dept.  56,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
A.  M.  CIXLAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL 
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Mr.  Owl's  Skating  Lesson 

MR.  Owl  he  got  a  mighty  funny 
sight  m  de  eyes,  an'  it  happen 
dis  way. 

Once  'pon  a  time  de  owl  he  say  to 
hisself,  "I  wants  to  larn  how  to  skate. 
I  wants  to  fine  out  how  to  cut  de  fig- 
gers  on  de  ice  same  as  de  udder  fellers, 
an'  I'se  gwme  take  some  lessons;  dat  I 
am,"  say  de  owl. 

Now  Mr.  Cat  he  a  putty  fine  skater. 
He's  tuck  mos'  de  prizes  at  de  skatin' 
races ;  so  Mr.  Owl  he  go  to  de  cat  an' 
axes  ef  he  gib  him  lessons. 

De  cat  say  he  powerful  tickled  to  gib 
de  fust  lesson  nex'  mawnin'  at  leben 
o'clock.  So  dey  goes  to  de  pon'  nex' 
mawnin'  at  dat  time. 

De  owl  he  a  heap  feared  o'  de  ice ; 
but  he  git  he  skates  strapped  on  an'  de 
cat  starts  in  wif  de  lesson. 

"Gracious  Ian' !"  say  de  owl.  "Wot'll 
I  do?  My  two  footses  goes  in  a  diffunt 
direction  at  de  same  time,  an'  day's  al- 
mighty cold,  dey  am !" 

"Wal,  I  reckon  yo's  got  yo'  straps  too 
monstrous  tight,"  'plys  de  cat.  So  de 
owl  fixes  de  straps  an'  starts  in  tryin' 
ter  skate. 

"Ef  yo'  doan"  wanter  fall  an'  crack  de 
back  o'  yo'  head,"  'splains  de  cat,  "ben' 
forrard.  Den  yo'  fall  on  yo'  face,  an' 
yo'  not  git  hurted.  Keep  yo'  knees 
straight ;  hole  up  yo'  head,  an'  doan'  keep  lookin'  at 
yo'  footses  all  de  time ;  take  a  long  stroke  wit  each 


"...    down  he  go  an'  hits  de  back  ob  he  head !  " 

yo'  footses  one  arter  de  tother ;  yo'll  git  confidence 
arter    a    while ;    but    doan'    go    tryin'    it    alone  tell 


By  Alice  Jean  Cleator 

yo  s  had  two,  free,  mo'  lessons,"  say 
de  cat. 

"Wal.  de  owl  he  takes  anudder  lesson,  ■ 
but  by  dis  time  he  got  sich  a  hifalutin' 
pinnionation  ob  his  own  wisdom  dat  de 
nex'  mawnin'  early  he  thinks  he  go  tryin' 
it  alone. 

He  gits  outen  on  de  ice  an'  goes  tafcin' 
de  fust  stroke,  when  both  he  footses 
slips  -out  at  de  same  time,  an'  down  he 
go  an'  hits  de  back  ob  he  head ! 

"0-o-o-oh  !  0-o-o-oh  !"  hollers  de  owl, 
1  wish  to  my  landy  sakes  I'd  done  as  de 
cat  feller  say!  'Pears  to  me  I'se  sholy 
kilt  in  de  head!" 

So  de  owl  he  tuck  an'  goes  to  de  bear 
what  makes  a  specialment  ob  de  eyes,  an' 
axes  him  what  he  kin  do  fo'  him. 

"Wal,  to  be  honest  wif  yo',"  say.  de 
bear,  lookin'  terrible  solemn  like  at  de 
owl,  "I  caint  do  nuffin'  in  creationment 
fo'  dem  eyes.  Yo's  hurted  de  hoptical 
narve,  an'  hit's  gib  yo'  a  peculiarment 
ob  de  sight.  Yo'  nebber  be  able  to  see 
much  in  de  daytime.  Yo'll  hab  to  hide  in  de 
big  woods  an'  de  evergreen  swamp  thoo 
de  day,  an'  do  yo'  huntin'  at  de  twilight 
time.   Dat's  what  yo'  will,"  say  de  bear. 

So   dat's  de  reason  de  mink  an'  de 
skunk  an'  de  brown  bunny  an'  all  de 
udder  leetle  wood  fellers  hab  to  look  out 
fo'  ol'  Mr.  Hunter  Man  Owl  arter  de 
daytime's  ober.    Mr.  Owl's  big  yaller  eyes  am  putty 
bright  dest  'bout  dat  time.    I  tells  yo'  dey  am  dat! 


Jolly    Parties    for  February 

By  Cousin  Sally 


I THINK  when  I  look  back  on  my  little  girlhood  (and 
it  is  not  so  very  far  back,  either)  that  the  happiest 
and  j oiliest  month  of  all  the  year  for  me  was  Febru- 
ary. I  can  almost  hear  you  say,  "But,  Cousin  Sally, 
how  about  December  and  Christmas?  Surely  that  was 
the  happiest  time  of  all  the  year,  wasn't  it?"  I  sup- 
pose you  will  think  that  I  was  a  very  strange  little  girl 
if  I  tell  you  no,  that  I  loved  February  best.  There 
was  always  so  much  to  do  in  February,  so  many  par- 
ties to  give,  so  many  celebrations  and  such  good  times 
to  plan  for.  In  December  mother  and  father  and  all 
the  grown-ups  were  far  too  busy  getting  things  ready 
for  Christmas  to  bother  with  us  little  people  and  so  it 
was  usually  more  or  less  of  a  dull  month  until  the 
Great  Day — Christmas — came. 

But  in  February  it  was  different  and  we  had  things 
our  own  way,  with  just  as  many  parties  and  merry- 
makings as  we  wished.  Almost  every  few  days  in 
February  some  great  man  has  a  birthday.  To  begin 
with,  there  are  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Dickens  and 
Longfellow,  Edison  and  Daniel  Boone,  and,  oh !  ever 
so  many  besides.  We  always  celebrated  these  days.  I 
remember  one  year  in  particular  we  celebrated  Lincoln's 
and  Washington's  birthdays  together  on  the  22d.  There 
were  just  eight  of  us  and  we  did  have  the  jolliest  of 
good  times. 

Ben  made  believe  he  was  the  "father  of  his  country" 
and  appeared  all  rigged  up  in  an  army  suit  of  grand- 
father's that  had  been  put  away  in  the  attic  for  years 
and  years.  Lulu  was  Martha  Washington  and  a  most 
entrancing  little  colonial  dame  she  was,  too,  with  her 
powdered  hair  piled  high  on  the  top  of  her  head  and 
dear  little  "beauty  patches"  of  black  court-plaster  on 
her  rosy  cheeks.  Tall,  ungainly  brother  Bob  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  he  did  not  look  unlike  the  pictures 
that  are  in  your  histories.  I  was  Mrs.  Lincoln ;  little 
Harry  was  mischievous,  lovable  Tad,  Frank  and  John 
were  minute  men,  and  Tom  chose  to  be  Major  Andre 

For  days  and  days  we  were  busy  fixing  our  "costumes" 
and  getting  everything  ready.  It  was  such  fun  to 
keep  the  secret  all  to  ourselves  and  surprise  folks.  At 
last  the  22d  came  and  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  what 


Now,  boys  and  girls.  Cousin  Sally  wants  every  one  of 
you  to  compete  in  this  month's  contest.  Don't 
think  you  can't  draw  nor  write.  Try  first,  and  try 
again,  and  then  send  me  the  very  best  work  you  can 
do.  "There  is  nothing  like  trying,  and  if  you  don't  suc- 
ceed the  first  time,  perhaps  you  will  the  next.  So. 
come,  brace  up,  those  of  you  who  have  tried  and  failed, 
and  see  if  you  can't  win  a  prize  this  month.  Cousin 
Sally  wants  to  tell  you  beforehand  that  you  will  be 
sorry  if  you  don't  try  for  the  prizes,  because  they  are 
really  exceptionally  fine  this  time. 

To  the  four  boys  and  four  girls,  ranging  in  age 
from  twelve  to  seventeen,  sending  in  the  best  drawing 
of  "The  Old  Mill-Fond,"  or  "The  Old  School-House" 
or  a  "Pasture  Scene,"  or  verses  on  "The  Robin's 
Song"  or  "The  March  Wind"  or  "April  Again"  we 
will  give  prizes  as  follows :  Paints  in  Japaned  tin, 
illustrated  books,  a  post-card  album,  games,  a  sail- 
boat, paper  dolls  and  a  sewing-box.  Besides  these, 
there  will  be  charming  supplementary  prizes  to  those 
whose  work  shows  merit. 

By  the  way,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  glad  to  know 
that  Cousin  Sally's  Club  ts  growing  at  a  great  rate. 


fun  we  had.  Bob  was  so  droll  and  kept  us  laughing 
all  day.  Of  course  he  had  read  up  a  lot  of  Lincoln's 
jokes  and  sayings  and  anecdotes  about  him,  and  he 
told  them  in  the  most  serious  way.  It  was  such  fun 
to  imagine  Lincoln  and  Washington  living  at  the  same 
time.  And  to  hear  Lincoln  talking  about  the  war  and 
then  to  listen  to  Washington  give  a  thrilling  account 
of  how  he  crossed  the  Delaware — well,  if  you  have  a 
good  imagination  you  will  know  how  jolly  it  all  was. 
We  gave  Major  Andre  a  fair  and  square  trial  and  sent 
him  back  to  England  to  reform.  We  danced  the 
minuet  and  finished  the  evening  by  sitting  around  the 
open  fireplace  cracking  nuts,  popping  corn  and  telling 
stories. 

If  you  boys  and  girls  are  looking  for  something  dif- 
ferent in  the  way  of  a  party,  why  don't  you  give  a 
Backwoods  Party  to  celebrate  Daniel  Boone's  birth- 
day? Invite  all  your  friends  to  come  and  wear  the 
warmest  clothes  they  have,  for  this  is  to  be  an  out- 
door party.  When  they  have  all  come,  take  them  out 
to  the  woods  and  build  a  regular,  old-fashioned  camp- 
fire.  Then  have  games  of  "Throw  the  Hatchet,"  "Who 
Can  Find  the  Indian"  and  "Scouting."  If  there  is  a 
pond  near,  you  might  have  some  good  skating  matches. 

In  "Throw  the  Hatchet,"  select  a  sturdy  tree  with 
a  big  trunk.  Make  a  target  on  it,  and  then  take  turns 
throwing  the  hatchet  at  the  target.  The  one  who 
strikes  nearest  should  win  a  prize,  but  of  course  this  is 
not  really  necessary.  "Who  Can  Find  the  Indian"  is 
lots  of  fun.  One  boy  is  supposed  to  be  a  hostile  Indian, 
who  is  lurking  around  spying  on  the  "Settlers."  The 
"Settlers'  must  all  close  their  eyes  while  some  one 
counts  aloud  one  hundred.    In  the  meantime,  the  "In- 


Prize 

If  you  are  not  already  a  member,  you  are  not  getting 
half  the  benefit  you  should  from  Our  Young  Folks' 
Department. 

Send  five  cents  for  one  of  the  club  buttons,  hear 
all  about  this  new,  very  popular  and  most  helpful  club, 
and  learn  also  the  club  motto. 

Hidden  Cities 

Below  is  a  puzzle  for  younger  folks  who  are  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  To  the  boys  and  girls  sending  a 
correct  list  of  these  hidden  cities,  we  will  send  prizes 
of  beautiful  pictures. 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences,  a  city  of  the 
United  States  is  hidden.  The  first  is  Troy.  Can  you 
find  the  others? 

1.  For  a  little  tot,  Roy  is  an  extremely  bright  boy. 

2.  It  was  after  she  had  recovered  from  her  illness 
that  a  comatose  state  set  in. 

3.  Half  a  mile  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  Port 
Jackson  is  situated. 

4.  They  had  all  assumed  that  the  woman  was  very 
wealthy. 


dian"  must  take  to  his  heels  and  make  just  as  good 
time  in  getting  to  a  hiding-place  as  he  possibly  can. 
The  "Settler"  who  discovers  the  "Indian"  wins  the 
game,  and  is  in  turn  the  "Indian."  I  remember  once 
we  all  hunted  and  hunted  and  hunted,  and  had  almost 
given  up  hope  of  finding  the  "Indian"  when  we  heard 
a  loud  "ker-choo"  from  a  near-by^  tree  and  there  up 
among  the  branches  was  our  "Indian" — his  sneeze  be- 
trayed him: 

"Scouting"  must  be  played  when  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground.  The  game  is  equally  divided.  There  are 
just  as  many  players  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  If 
there  are  ten  boys  and  girls,  five  will  be  "Scouts"  and 
five  "Indians."  While  the  "Scouts"  turn  their  backs 
and  close  their  eyes,  the  "Indians"  must  stand  in  a 
row  about  two  feet  apart  and  start  off  on  a  quick  run, 
all  in  the  same  direction.  Their  tracks  may  cross  as 
many  times  as  they  choose.  After  a  count  of  two  hun- 
dred, the  "Scouts"  each  start  out  to  track  down  one 
of  the  "Indians."  This  is  not  always  easy  because  the 
footprints  have  crossed  and  inter-crossed  so  many 
times.  If  two  "Scouts"  find  they  are  on  the  track  of 
the  same  "Indian,"  they  must  both  go  back  to  the 
starting-place,  and  begin  all  over  again.  As  soon  as 
an  "Indian"  is  caught  he  becomes  a  "Scout"  and  must 
turn  around  and  hunt  the  "Indians."  It  is  a  jolly,  ex- 
citing game  and  I  do  hope  you  will  try  it.  After  the 
games  are  all  played,  gather  around  the  camp-fire  and 
roast  potatoes.  I  am  sure  they  will  never  have  tasted 
so  good  to  you  before.  At  the  Backwoods  Parties 
we  gave,  we  always  brought  the  boys  and  girls  back 
to  the  house  to  get  good  and  warm  before  they  started 
for  home,  and  we  usually  had  a  candy  pull. 

I  haven't  said  a  word  about  our  Valentine  parties, 
but  they  were  pretty  much  what  yours  will  be.  Gay, 
rollicking  affairs  with  heaps  of  little  love  mottoes  and 
candy  hearts  hidden  everywhere  about  the  house.  Red 
and  white  crepe  paper  decorations  all  over,  and  the 
old-fashioned  games.  I  do  hope  that  this  February 
will  be  the  jolliest  one  you  have  ever  spent,  and  I 
wish  that  you  would  write  and  tell  me  all  about  the 
good  times  you  have. 

Contest 

5.  With  great  difficulty  the  hart  forded  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  stream. 

6.  The  proceeds  of  the   sale  meant  happiness  to 
many  poverty-stricken  families. 

7.  It  was  sad  that  he  had  neither  home  nor  folks  to 
go  to  in  his  great  trouble. 

8.  The  confusion  of  his  den  verified  the  opinion  that 
there  had  been  a  struggle. 

9.  John's  laundry-work  consisted  of  delivering  the 
washing  to  near-by  homes. 

10.  We  thought  every  one  knew  arks  were  built  in 
Noah's  time. 

11.  We  read  in  geography  that  the  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun. 

12.  "O,  ma,  have  you  some  candy  for  me?"  asked 
little  Jane. 

The  contest  closes  March  10th.  Write  your  name, 
age  and  address  on  the  back  of  your  drawings.  Do 
not  roll  them,  but  send  them  flat.  Also  write  your 
name,  age  and  address  when  sending  answers  to  puz- 
zles. Address  Cousin  Sally,  Farm  .-^nd  Fireside,  11 
East  24th  Street.  New  York  City. 
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The   H  ousewife's  Club 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— This  department  has  been  introduced  for  the  special  purpose  of  helping  the  women  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  in  all  problems 
pertaining  to  the  household.    Monthly  we  offer  prizes  as  follows: 

Two  dollars  for  the  best  description  and  rough  sketch  of  an  original,  home-made  household  convenience  or  labor-saving  device;  $1.00  for  the  second  best; 
while  25  cents  will  be  given  for  all  household  hints  and  recipes  that  can  be  used.  This  month's  competition  closes  Mzuch  1 0th.    Contributions  must  be  written 
nnf^  Ride  of  the  naber,  and  must  conteiin  not  more  than  250  words.    We  would  suggest  that  contributors  retain  copies   of  their  manuscripts,  as  no 
Address  "The  Housewife's  Club,"  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


in  ink,  on  one  »mc  p« 
contributions  will  be  returned 


To  Clear  Muddy  Water 

OFTEN  the  water  used  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  in  the  city  is  too  muddy 
for  use  in  the  laundr}-.  It  may  be 
cleared  by  putting  a  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  alum  in  each  large  tubful  of 
water  and  letting  it  stand  for  a  short 
time.  This  will  make  the  water  per- 
fectly clear,  but  where  soap  is  used  it 
will  require  some  washing-powder,  as 
the  alum  makes  the  water  hard.  If  for 
rinsing  water  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  "break"  it.         H.  F.  G.,  Missouri. 

Tea-Kettle  Steamer 

AL.\i<D-PArL  may  be  converted  into  a 
tea-kettle  steamer  simply  by  punch- 
ing the  bottom  of  it 
full  of  holes.  Two 
or  three  holes  should 
also  be  punched  in 
the  cover  as  outlets 
for  the  s  t  e  a  m  _.  A 
smaller-sized  pail^  or 
a  coffee-can  furnish- 
es a  suitable  inner 
\  receptable  i  n  which 
to  steam  puddings, 
small  loaves  of  brown 
bread  or  any  desired 

article  of  food.  Dried  pieces  of  bread 
or  cake  may  be  warmed  over  in  this, 
but  a  saucer  should  be  lirst  placed  in 
the  bottom  to  prevent  any  crumbs  from 
falling  into  the  water. 

L.  E.  C,  Connecticut. 

Turpentine  for  Moths 

A SMALL  piece  of  paper  or  linen  moist- 
ened  with   turpentine   and   put  into 
the  wardrobe  or  drawers  for  a  single 
day,  two  or  three  times  during  the  year, 
is  a  sufficient  preservative  from  moths. 
Mks.  C.  E.  N.,  New  Hampshire. 

About  Feather  Beds 

A GOOD  way  to  transfer  feathers  from 
one  tick  to  another  is  to  melt  both 
ends  off  a  tin  can  or  syrup-bucket,  rip 
both  ticks  just  far  enough  to  insert  the 
can,  then  shake  the  feathers  through  the 
can  from  one  tick  to  the  other. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  R.,  Ohio. 


Tea-Kettle 


Laundry  Hint 


Two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  milk 
added  to  the  bluing  water  in  which 
white  clothes  are  rinsed  will  prevent 
any  particles  of  blue  from  adhering  to 
the  clothes  and  causing  a  streak  or  spot 
of  blue.  Mrs.  A.  E.  B.,  Iowa. 

To  preserve  bacon,  smoke  it  well ;  rub 
the  surface  of  the  bacon  with  powdered 
borax,  wrap  in  paper  and  hang  up  in 
the  store-room — not  in  the  cellar. 

W.  E.  B.,  New  York. 

Glove-Protector 

CVEKV  one  who  carries  a  muff  knows 
how  quickly  the  lining  becomes  soiled 
sufficiently  to  ruin  the  freshness  of  white 
or  light  colored  gloves.  An  interlining 
may  be  made  of  light  wash  silk  and 
slipped  inside  the  muff  for  special  oc- 
casions when  light  gloves  are  a  necessity. 
Measure  the  silk  just  the  length  of  the 
muff  lining  and  allow  for  a  hem,  making 
the  piece  somewhat  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary to  go  around  the  inner  circumfer- 
ence of  the  muff,  and  sew  together.  Make 
circles  of  hat  wire  just  large  enough  to 
fit  into  each  muff-opening.  Hem  each 
end  of  the  silk  tube  around  one  of  these, 
holding  it  slightly  full.  When  not  in  use 
the  protector  may  be  slipped  into  a  hand- 
kerchief-box where  it  will  be  kept  clean, 
and  when  it  does  begin  to  soil  it  can  easily 
be  washed.      Mrs.  M.  Y.  N.,  Illinois. 


Good  Pudding 


Okeam  together  one  half  cupful  of  but- 
ter,  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs ;  add  to  this  one 
quart  of  sweet  milk,  one  pint  of  bread- 
crumbs and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon. 
Bake  until  done,  then  cover  with  a 
meringue  made  of  the  beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  the 
juice,  of  the  lemon.  Place  in  the  oven 
again  until  it  browns  a  little. 

Good  to  Remember 

.  A  few  drops  of  alcohol  rubbed  on  the 
inside  of  lamp-chimneys  will  remove  all 
trace,  of  smoke  when  water  alone  is  of 
no  avail. 

Instead  of  soaking  tapioca  before 
cooking,  put  it  into  boiling  water  or  milk, 
and  it  will  have  less  of  the  starchy  flavor 
so  noticeable  when  soaked  iji  cold  water. 


Ginger  Drop-Cake 

ONE  cupful  of  light  brown  sugar,  two 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one 
half  cupful  of  cold  water,  one  egg,  two 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  one  large 
tablespoonful  of  ginger,  one  large  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  flour  to  make  a 
thick  batter.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on 
a  well-greased  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  These  are  extremely  nice  if  prop- 
erly made.        Mrs.  J.  P.,  New  York. 

Useful  Hints 

When  peeling  onions,  hold  them  un- 
der the  faucet  and  turn  the  water  on 
part  way.     By  doing  this  they  will  not 
hurt  the  eye  and  will  leave  no  scent  on 
the  hands. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  F., 
Massachusetts. 

To  restore  the  color 
to  gilt  frames,  wash 
them  with  warm 
water  in  which  onions 
have  been  boiled. 
Dry  quickly  with  a 
soft  cloth. 
Steamer  F-   D.,  Ohio. 

If  kerosene  is  bad 
and  smokes  the  lamp-chimney,  put  a 
spoonful  of  salt  in  each  lamp  and  notice 
how  bright  the  light  becomes. 

Mrs.  I.  M.,  Vermont. 
Put  a  lump  of  sugar  in  the  teapot  and 
it  will  prevent  tea  staining  any  damask, 
however  fine,   over  which  it   may  have 
been  spilled. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  N.,  New  Hampshire. 


Cooky-Baker 


¥  WANT  to  tell  the  readers  of  the 
^  "Housewife's  Club"  how  to  make  a 
cooky-baker.  When  once  you  have  one 
y  o  vt  will  wonder 
how  you  ever  kept 
house  without  i  t. 
Procure  from  the 
hardware-s  tore  a 
piece  of  Russian 
sheet  iron,  of  which 
dripping-pans  are 
made,  large  enough 
to  reach  across  your 
oven  one  way,  and 
a  few  inches  wider 
the  other  way.  Turn 
up  the  extra  length 
to  make  a  side  by 
which  to  handle  it. 
This  device  is  just 
the  thing  for  bak- 
ing cookies,  drop- 
cakes,  rolls  and 
biscuits.  Having  no 
sides,  the  cookies 
may  be  easily  slipped 
off,  and  i  t  is  so 
large  that  any  nvmi- 

ber  can  be  baked  on  it  at  once.  This 
cooky-baker  also  makes  a  handy  "tray" 
to  carry  things  to  and  from  the  cellar. 

V.  M.,  New  York. 

Domestic  Honey 

'T'HREE  pints  of  boiling  water,  si.K  pounds 
*  of  granulated  sugar,  a  piece  of  alum 
(about  the  size  of  a  soup-bean)  which 
has  been  pulverized.  Boil  twenty  min- 
utes. Grate  live  quinces  and  two  sour 
apples.  Put  this  in  boiling  syrup  and 
boil  twenty  minutes.  It  makes  almost 
one  gallon  of  honey,  and  in  a  gallon 
jar  will  keep  the  year  through. 

H.  R.,  Ohio. 

To  Catch  Mice 

AJUROP  of  oil  of  rhoditmi  poured  on 
bait  in  a  common  wire  spring  trap 
will  be  found  very  enticing  to  the  mouse, 
and  he  will  be  caught  easily. 

L.  B.,  New  York. 


To  Start  Hard  Seed 

T  T  ARU  seed,  such  as  the  Cyclamen, 
"  canna,  moonflower  and  smilax.  should 
be  soaked  in  very  hot,  but  not  boiling, 
water  three  or  four  times  the  day  they 
are  to  be  planted.  As  soon  as  the  first 
begins  to  cool,  pour  this  off  and  put 
on  fresh  water  and  repeat  three  or  four 
times.  Unless  this  is  done  the  seed  will 
be  months  in  germinating,  and  one 
month's  time  is  required,  even  when 
well  soaked.  Some  recommend  filing  the 
seed,  but  one  is  apt  to  file  too  deeply 
and   destroy   the  germ. 

L.  J.,  Kentucky. 

Cranberry-Sherbet 

A  one  quart  of  water  to  one  pint  of 
washed  and  picked-over  cranberries 
and  let  them  boil  briskly  until  the  ber- 
ries break.  Rub  through  a  sieve  and 
measure.  To  three  pints  (add  a  little 
water  if  needed  to  make  the  required 
amount)  put  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
stir  over  the  lire  until  the  sugar  is 
thoroughly  dissolved.  Take  from  the 
fire  and  stir  well  in  one  teaspoonful  of 
granulated  gelatin  that  has  been  soaked 
in  half  a  cupful  of  cold  water.  Strain, 
and  when  cool  freeze  to  a  thick  mush. 
Serve  in  sherbet-glasses  after  the  meat 
course,  never  with  it. 

M.  F.   S.,  Michigan. 

Canned  Pumpkin 

COOK  the  pumpkin  as  dry  as  possible, 
then  add  a  cupful  of  sugar  for  each 
cupful  of  pumpkin,  and  spices  and  salt 
to  taste.  Heat  thoroughly  and  can.  I 
always  keep  my  potato-masher  in  the 
kettle  to  stir  the  pumpkin  with.  A  pint 
can  will  make  two  pies.  I  have  canned 
pumpkin  this  way  three  seasons  and 
never  lost  a  bit.  It  will  keep  much 
longer  with  the 
sugar  and  spices  if 
not  in  cans.  This 
method  is  easier 
than  drying,  and  it 
is  ready  for  pies  b}' 
only  adding  eggs  and 
milk.  Mrs.  C.  E., 
New  York. 

Noodle-Soup 

ONE  egg,  pinch  of 
salt,  enough 
flour  to  mix  stiff. 
Roll  out  in  a  thin 
sheet,  cut  in  one- 
eighth-inch  strips 
in  uniform  lengths. 
Have  a  quart  of 
liquid,  half  milk  and 
half  water,  boiling 
in  a  kettle.  Add  a 
small  lump  of  but- 
ter, then  drop  in  the 
noodles  and  cook  twenty  minutes  with 
cover  on.    This  soup  is  very  nutritious. 

Mrs.  T.  T.  W.,  Wisconsin. 

To  Mend  Rubbers 

THIN  spots  in  rubbers  can  be  mended 
at  home  by  applying  a  cement  made 
from  five  cents'  worth  of  rubber  dis- 
solved in  benzine  or  chloroform.  First 
apply  benzine  for  an  inch  of  more 
around  the  hole  and  scrape  until  clean 
and  until  a  new  surface  is  exposed. 
Then  apply  the  rubber  with  a  brush,  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  it  will  not 
harden.  Mrs.  M.  E.  C,  Missouri. 

Salve  for  Chapped  Lips 

FOR  chapped  lips,  dissolve  beeswax  in  a 
small  quantity  of  sweet-oil  by  heating 
carefully.  Apply  this  salve  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  avoid  wetting  the  lips  as 
much  as  possible.    E.  I.  L.,  Wisconsin. 

r  For  the  Housewife's  Letter-Box  See  Page  39  ] 


Cooky-Baker  Made  of  Russian  Sheet  Iron 


HARD  TO  DROP 
But  Many  Drop  It 

A  young  Calif,  wife  talks  about  cof- 
fee : 

"It  was  hard  to  drop  Mocha  and  Java 
and  give  Postum  a  trial,  but  my  nerves 
were  so  shattered  that  I  was  a  nervous 
wreck  and  of  course  that  means  all 
kinds  of  ails. 

"At  first  I  thought  bicycle  riding 
caused  it  and  I  gave  it  up,  but  my  con- 
dition remained  unchanged.  I  did  not 
want  to  acknowledge  coffee  caused  the 
trouble  for  I  was  very  fond  of  it.  At 
that  time  a  friend  came  to  live  with  us, 
and  .1  noticed  that  after  he  had  been 
with  us  a  week  he  would  not  drink  his 
coffee  any  more.  I  asked  him  the  rea- 
son. He  replied,  'I  have  not  had  a 
headache  since  I  left  off  drinking  cof- 
fee, some  months  ago,  till  last  week, 
when  I  began  again,  here  at  your  table. 
I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  like  coffee, 
anyway,  after  drinking  Postum !' 

"I  said  nothing,  but  at  once  ordered 
a  package  of  Postum.  That  was  five 
months  ago,  and  we  have  drank  no  cof- 
fee since,  except  on  two  occasions  when 
we  had  company,  and  the  result  each 
time  was  that  my  husband  could  not 
sleep,  hut  lay  awake  and  tossed  and 
talked  half  the  night.  We  were  con- 
vinced that  coffee  caused  his  suffering, 
so  he  returned  to  Postum,  convinced 
that  coft'ee  was  an  enemy,  instead  of  a 
friend,  and  he  is  troubled  no  more  by 
insomnia. 

"I,  myself,  have  gained  8  pounds  in 
weight,  and  my  nerves  have  ceased  to 
quiver.  It  seems  so  easy  now  to  quit 
coffee  that  caused  our  aches  and  ails 
and  take  up  Postum." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  '"There's  a  Reason." 


Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


.B4      H     ■  IpBi^l 


Are  Worth  UfilTCC    Dl  AltfC  "ave 
Studying    nUUijI!i    rLAnij  originality 

This  plan  for  a  N.  Y.  C.  client  (see  172)  is  but  one  of 
hundreds  in  our  books  of  plans,  giving  views, 
sizes,  etc. 

100  Small  Cot.  and  Bung.  .60  226  Cstg.  S2000  to  $2500,  $1.0(1 
98  Cstg.  SSOO  to  $1200  .  50  191  "  $2,iOO  to  $3000,  1.00 
136  "  $1200  to  $1600  $1.00  207  "  $3000  to  84000,  1.00 
186  '  $1600  to  $2000  $1.00  172  "  $4000  and  up'd  1.0(1 
56  Plans  of  Duplexes,  Double  Houses,  Flats,  etc  l.OO 

THE  KEITH  CO.,  Architects,  BrSit'- 

T ruer  Than  Steel 

glAQiC  FiBE  BBICKS 

are  of  the  best  Fira  Clay  and 
are  like  Stiff  Dough  or  Putty 

and  sure  to  fit  any  make  or  shape 
of  stove. 

They  Harden  in  the  Fire! 

Corrugated  paper  on  face  keeps 
them  in  shape  and  tiurns  off  in  the  Fire! 
They  fit  close  and  hug  the  Iron  and  the  ashes  can't  get 
behindthemand  they  last  longer  than  others.  MACIC 
FIRE  BRICKS  are  the  only  bricks  that  you  can  get 
quickly  and  that  fit  perfectly.  Send  $1 .00  for  package 
of  4  bricks  714x6  or  3  bricks  9x8.  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  or 
$1.60  express  paid  to  any  point  east  of  Colorado. 

MAGIC  STOVE  LINING  CO., 

1 3  I  5  to  I  339  35th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

VED  Monitor 

Does  an  ordinary  ironing 

for  less  than  1  CENT. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

A  PERFECT  SELF- 
HEATING  SAD  IRON 
No  experiment — used  and  tested 
by  the  public  for  seven  years.  Dura- 
ble— made  from  the  best  grade  of 
cast  iron  and  brass;  highly  polished 
and  nickel  plated.  Not  complicated — easy  to  operate— hot  in  five 
minutes — heat  regulated  instantly — no  odor — no  dirt.  Mail  card, 
and  let  us  tell  you  how  to  secure  a  Monitor  at  a  special  price. 

THE  MONITOR  SAD  IRON  COMPANY 

Big  margin  of  profit  to  agents.  Dept.  15,  BIG  PRAIRIE,  OHIO 


TH  Yl'BESTXT  GHT 


Absoltitely  safe.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Brilliant  .^00  candle  power  light. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agent* 
wanted.   Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

212  E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


—V\\  Show  You  How 
You  Can  EasiSy  Make 


Per  Week 
At  Home 


READ  WHAT  THIS  WOMAN  DOES 

•liXade  over  11.000  yards  of  carpet  on  my  loom  In 

I spare  time  the  past  three  years."  writes  Mrs.  Sadie 
E.  Tagcrart,  Waukomis,  Okla.  *'I  never  weave  a  day 
that  I  don't  make  20  yards  and  I  do  my  own  house- 
work. I  weigrh  only  116  pounds— don't  tire  of  weav- 
ing. Loom  as  good  an  investment  as  an  80-acre  farm." 


this  easy  work  at  home  in  vour  spare  time— von'll  soon  be  wanting  to  run  your  loom  all 
the  time— for  the  very  easy  profits.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  make  your  time  most 
profitable-how  you  can  engage  in  a  delightful  and  fascinating  occupation  in  your 
own  home,  that  will  not  interfere  with  your  other  duties  and  assure  you  big  protits 
for  as  much  or  as  little  time  as  you  may  be  able  to  devote  to  it.  1  promise  that 
vou'll  be  Inioresiod.  I  say,  and  I  know  tliat  every  word  I  say  is  true,  that  you  can 
make  more  money  and  make  II  more  easily  by  weaving  on  a  Newcomb  Automatic 
Loom  than  at  any  other  kind  of  home  employment.  My  20  years'  experience 
Others  and  their  letters  proves  what  you  can  do. 

THE  NEWCOMB  AUTOMATIC  LOOM 

is  made  especially  for  homo  workers.  Unlike  any  other  loom,  it  practically 
works  itself.  A  simple  movement  of  the  hand  is  all  it  requires  of  the  operas 
tor.  No  treading:— no  stoopintA— no  shuttle  throwing'.  Just  the  easy  work  that 
thousands  of  old  and  young  are  makiuy  big  money  at  today— at  home. 

No  experience  is  necessary.  Yoa  will  be  delighted  with  the  ease  with  "which 
you  can  make  the  finest  and  most  durable  carpets,  rugs.  mats.  drai)eries  of 
every  k'nd,  and  even  beaiitiful  portieres,  chenille  curtains  and  hammocks. 

Bear  in  mind  also,  that  no  cash  outlay  for  suppiies  is  required.    Old  carpets, 
sacks,  cast-off  clothing  and  rag-s  all  furnish  material  for  thejoom.   And  the 
results  you  get  with  such  material  are  simply  wonderful, 
when  you  own 


W.  B.  STARK 
who  will  help  you  start  a 
money-making  business. 
NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 
Let  mo  send  you  some  samples  of 
You  can  be  sure  the  work  you  can  do  on  a  Newcomb 
Newcomb,  that  you  will  have  more  than  enough  work  to  Loom.  Themoreyouneed  themoney 
keep  you  busy.   Many  of  oui  customers  make  from  $25  to  830  a  week  weaving  the  more  I  can  and  will  help  you  to 
with  the  Newcomb,  and  you  can  do  likewise.''  get  started  to  making  it. 

Do  not  nogtect  Ihls  oppcrtuniSy.  Write  me  Soday  for  my  free  catalog,  ^'Weaving  Wisdom,"  which  tolJs  all 
■bout  our  iooros  and  tho  extremely  reasonable  ierms  on  which  you  can  obtain  one  of  fihem. 

W.  B.  STARK,  Sec'y,  NEWCOMB  LOOM  CO.,        35  Taylor  St.,  Davenport,  9owa. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10,  1910. 


Five  Magazines 

and  a  Calendar 


THIS  is  the  biggest  value  for  $1.00  ever  offered. 
You  can  get  the  best  City  Weekly,  the  best 
Farm  Papers  and  the  best  Home  Magazines 
together  with  an  Exquisite  Art  Calendar,  all  for  one 
dollar,  if  you  act  at  once.  Each  comes  for  a  whole 
year.  You  can  have  them  sent  to  one  or  to  different 
addresses. 

Our  Great  Offer: 


Chicago  Inter  Ocean  and  Farmer 

One  Year  Subscription       52  numbers 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

One  Year  Subscription      24  numbers 

The  Woman's  World 

One  Year  Subscription       12  numbers 

The  Household 

One  Year  Subscription      12  numbers 

The  Missouri  Valley  Farmer 

One  Year  Subscription       12  numbers 

The  1910  Baby  Calendar 

Packed  in  a  tube,  postage  prepaid 


ALL  SIX  FOR 


00 


New  or  Renewal 


All  the  Above  for  Only  $1.00 

Think  of  getting  all  these  great  papers  and  mageizines  at  this 
low  price,  112  different  papers  at  less  than  one  cent  each.  Every 
one  is  a  paper  of  national  reputation — large  and  well  printed — one 
that  is  sure  to  be  of  tremendous  interest  and  usefulness  to  all  the 
family.  The  small  sum  of  $1.00  will  secure  for  every  week  of  the 
yeau"  an  abundance  of  good  reading,  news  and  useful  information. 
In  no  other  way  can  you  get  so  great  VEilue  for  so  little  money. 

What  You  Get 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean    gives  the  latest  national  and  world  news 

 2   fresh  every  week.    The  Inter  Ocean  is 

the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  country  going  to  farmers'  homes. 

Farm   and    Fireside  been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  at 

  tremendous  expense,  making  it  the  biggest 

and  most  progressive  farm  paper  ever  published.  Interests  all  the 
family. 

The  Woman's  World  the  highest  paid  stafl  of  writers  of  any 
.^v  woman's  paper.    Woman's  World  is  read 

with  intense  interest  by  more  women  than  any  other  paper. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Farmer  The  great  paper  of  the  com  belt- 
 i   IS  of  mterest  esoeci 


the  greatest  farm  section  of  the  world, 
information. 


especially  to  those  in 
Packed  with  practical 


The  Household  '®       favorite  magazine  in  over  500,000  homes.  It 

 has  hundreds  of  pages  of  interesting  stories.  Manj- 

fine  departments,  fashions,  cooking,  poultry,  gardening,  etc. 

The  Babv  Calendar   '®        most  beautiful  calendar  ever  made.  It 

 *  is  an  art  masterpiece  printed  in  many  colors 

with  no  advertising  of  any  sort.  Every  time  you  look  at  the  handsome 
sleepy  boy  you  are  simply  fascinated  and  want  to  yawn,  too.  The 
Baby  Calendar  is  11  inches  wide  and  17  inches  long,  printed  on  hand- 
some de  luxe  paper.    It  is  sent  carefully  packed,  postage  prepaid. 

Send  For  Them  To-day 

For  One  Dollar  you  will  receive  a  subscription  to  each  of  the 
five  mageizines  for  a  whole  year,  and  the  1910  Baby  Calendar. 
This  offer  is  limited.  You  can  have  each  paper  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress you  choose  or  all  to  your  own  address.  They  may  be  new 
or  renewal.    Send  for  them  to-day.  Address 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Miss  Selina  Lue  and  the  Soap-Box  Babies 


[continued  from   p.\ge  30] 


with  her  preparations  for  the  day,  and  as 
she  worked  she  smiled  to  herself  and 
lightly  brushed  her  fingers  over  the  cheek 
that  had  felt  the  twofold  kiss. 

Soon,  however,  her  pleasant  thoughts 
were  interrupted  by  the  apparition  of 
Mrs.  Kinney  at  the  door.  Miss  Selina 
Lue  regarded  her  with  astonishment.  She 
was  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  an  old 
black  shawl  and  in  her  hand  she  car- 
ried a  large  cross  of  white  tissue-paper 
roses. 

The  expression  on  her  face  was  one  of 
sympathy  and  chastened  sorrow. 

"Miss  Seliny  Lue,"  she  said  in  a  cor- 
rectly funereal  voice,  "I  come  over  as 
soon  as  I  could.  It  took  almost  all  night 
to  git  roses  enough  made  to  fix  a  design 
fer  everybody.  We  all  wanted  a  fitten  ex- 
pression of  our  sympathy." 

"Why,  Mis'  Kinney,  honey,  I  don't  need 
no  sympathy  on  'count  of — " 

"Well,  of  course  she  wasn't  your  own 
child,  and  so  you  can't  feel  the  same  as  a 
mother,  but  a  death  in  the  family  is  al- 
ways sad,  though  sometimes  a  great  relief. 
You  seemed  so  fond  of — " 

"Oh,  Mis'  Kinney,  honey,  stop  before 
you  go  any  farther  and  let  me  tell  you 
Blossom  ain't  dead,  but  gitting  well  by  the 


Lord's  mercy.  Still,  I  do  thank  you  fer 
your  kind  feelings  and — " 

"Well,  I  wish  I  coulder  knowed  she 
wasn't  a-going  to  die  before  I  set  up  all 
night  and  wasted  the  tissue  paper.  I 
woulder  rather  made —  There  come  the 
Dobbses  now !  Won't  they  be  surprised ! 
Mary  Ellen  have  got  her  wreath  done,  but 
it  looks  kinder  wobbly." 

Mr.  Dobbs  had  put  his  black  Sunday 
coat  on  over  his  overalls,  and  on  his  way 
to  work  was  stopping  for  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence. 

Mrs.  Dobbs  had  on  a  black  muslin 
skirt  and  waist,  and  had  tied  a  piece  of 
that  same  material  on  the  arm  of  Ben- 
nie,  whose  eyes  were  swollen  with  crying 
and  whose  appearance  denoted  real  heart 
anguish. 

"Oh,  Miss  Seliny  Lue,  me  and  Dobbs 
come  to  say — we —  Speak  up,  Dobbs !" 
Mrs.  Dobbs'  voice  broke  and  her  chubby 
face  began  to  work  with  grief. 

"All  you've  got  to  say,  Mr.  Dobbs,  is 
how  glad  you  are  that  my  baby  is  gitting 
well,  and  then  give  your  coat  to  Mary  El- 
len and  go  on  to  your  work,  rejoicing  fer 
me,"  said  Miss  Selina  Lue,  coming  quickly 
to  the  rescue  of  the  floundering  condoler. 
"How  did  you  all  ever  git  the  notion  that 


things  went  aginst  Blossom  last  night?" 
she  asked. 

"We  seen  the  doctor — and  then  you 
closed  the  front  blinds — that's  always  a 
sign — and — "  answered  Mrs.  Dobbs,  swal- 
lowing a  sob. 

"Well,  ain't  that  too  bad  fer  you  all  to 
be  so  upsot  about  a  mistake !  And  if  here 
ain't  all  the  Tynesses !  Mercy,  Mis'  Tyne, 
Blossom  ain't  dead  nor  likely  to  be,  and, 
please,  ma'am,  take  them  black  bombazine 
strips  offen  the  children's  necks.  It's  so 
rough  it'll  rub  'em  raw." 

Now,  Mrs.  Tyne  was  a  person  of  one 
idea  at  a  time,  and  her  mind  was  set  on 
a  speech  to  go  with  the  bias-looking  star 
she  tendered  Miss  Selina  Lue,  so  out  it 
came,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  at  all  needed. 

"Miss  Seliny  Lue,"  she  said  with  real  and 
practised  emotion,  "though  she  have  gone 
from  our  sight  and  we  must  bury  her  in 
the  c-o-l-d  col-d  ground,  yet  let  us  look 
up  !"  At  the  word  "cold"  Mrs.  Tyne  gave 
a  realistic  shiver,  and  at  the  word  "up" 
she  cast  her  eyes  skyward,  though  the  ex- 
pression was  in  some  degree  marred  by  a 
squint  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  striking  her  full  in  the  face. 

"That's  a  real  comforting  thought,  Mis' 


Tyne,  and  I  am  thankful  fer  the  speech 
and  the  star,  too.  Bennie,  honey,  run  all 
up  and  down  the  street  and  tell  everybody 
Blossom  is  a  heap  better  and  they  needn't 
git  ready  fer  no  funeral." 

"Now,  you  know  there  ain't  been  a  death 
on  the  bluff  fer  four  years,  since  Mr.  Si 
Bradford's  ma  died,  and  vi^e  was  preparing 
to  have  as  nice  a  funeral  as  ever  was  fer 
you,  Miss  Seliny  Lue,"  said  Mrs.  Kinney 
in  a  tone  that  might  have  been  construed 
as  reproachful. 

"Well,  I  wanter  say  one  thing ;  and  it's 
that  I  am  glad  me  and  Blossom  have  found 
out  how  many  friends  we  have  while  we 
are  still  alive  and  can  'preciate  them  all. 
It  never  did  seem  jest  right  to  hold  back 
all  the  flowers  and  tears  and  white  robes 
until  people  are  gone  where  they  can't  en- 
joy 'em  none.  And  specially  about  fu- 
neral sermons — looks  like  if  the  corpses 
coulder  heard  all  the  praise  spoke  over 
them  they  mighter  got  the  ambition  to  go 
on  living  a  spell  longer.  Lands  alive,  did 
you  all  know  it's  seven  o'clock  and  not  a 
breakfast  dish  washed  on  the  bluff?" 

Miss  Selina  Lue's  call  to  duty  sent  them 
all  hurrying  in  different  directions. 

Mrs.  Dobbs  was  slow  in  getting  started, 
and  as  she  descended  the  steps  she  said : 
"I  do  declare  I  am  uneasy  about  Ethel 
Maud.  I  couldn't  find  her  nowheres  this 
morning.  I  was  jest  so  sorrowful  about 
your  trouble  I  clean  forgot  to  worry." 

"Oh,  Mis'  Dobbs,  honey,  when  I  opened 
the  door  this  morning  at  daybreak  there 
was  Ethel  Maud  scrouched  down  on  the 
steps  with  nothing  on  but  her  nightgown, 
and  a-moaning  like  something  hurt.  She 
shot  past  me  into  the  room,  and  when  she 
seen  Blossom  so  much  better  she  jest  laid 
down  on  the  floor  and "  cried  herself  to 
sleep  plumb  pitiful.  Mr.  Alan  lifted  her 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  I  know  if 
Blossom  stirs  she  will  wake  up  and  call 
me.  Her  little  heart  is  that  loving  she 
can  watch  even  while  she  sleeps.  I  feel 
this  morning  more  than  ever  how  we  are 
all  watched  over  in  loving  kindness  that 
never  sleeps  and  He  ain't  ever  going  to 
forgit  a  single  one  of  us.  Ain't  it  a 
blessed  thought,  and  pertecting  and  com- 
forting in  times  of  trouble?" 

"That's  true.  Miss  Seliny  Lue,"  answered 
Mrs.  Dobbs  thoughtfully.  "And  we  all 
oughter  be  mighty  happy  with  so  much 
good  being  done  to  us." 

."And  ain't  we?  Why,  I  jest  butters  my 
bread  of  life  with  happiness.  Look  like 
some  folks  likes  ter  swoller  they  bread  dry, 
but  you  and  me  want  a  little  sprinkle  of 
happy-sugar  a-top  of  our'n.  How's  Mr. 
Dobbs  a-holding  out  ?" 

"He  ain't  cussed  a  word  since  our  trip. 
Miss  Seliny  Lue.  Sometimes  I  sees  him 
jest  a-chawing  the  swears  and — " 

"Don't  notice  it,  Mary  Ellen.  Jest  hold 
to  the  thought  that  he  aint  a-going  ter  do 
it  no  more,  and  that'll  help — " 

"But  look  yonder.  Miss  Seliny  Lue. 
Ain't — that — cute?"  And  Mrs.  Dobbs 
turned  Miss  Selina  Lue  around  bodily. 

It  was  Carrots  standing  in  the  grocery 
door.  He  was  crowing  and  gurgling  and 
wobbling,  but  he  stood  his  ground  deter- 
minedly— alone.  One  flaming  lock  at  the 
back  of  his  head  rose  straight  up  with  ex- 
citement, and  he  stretched  his  hand  and 
ducked  his  head  to  Miss  Selina  Lue  in 
evident  triumph  over  his  achievement. 

"Honey,  I  jest  can't  a-bear  to  look.  A 
mother  oughter  be  the  one  ter  see  her 
baby  take  his  first  steps,  and  poor  Mis' 
Flarity  is — "  Miss  Selina  Lue  faltered  as 
she  started  toward  the  tottering  baby. 

"Pick  him  up  quick,"  answered  Mrs. 
Dobbs.  "They  ain't  nobody  in  the  world 
got  a  better  right  to  any  baby's  first  steps 
than  you  has,  Miss  Seliny  Lue." 

[to  be  continued] 

If  You  Want  a  Kiss,  Take  It 

There's  a  jolly  Saxon  proverb 

That  is  pretty  much  like  this. 
That  a  man  is  half  in  heaven 

When  he  has  a  woman's  kiss. 
But  there's  danger  in  delaying — 

And  the   sweetness   may  forsake  it. 
So  I  tell  you,  bashful  lover, 

If  you  want  a  kiss,  why,  take  it. 

Never  let  another  fellow- 
Steal  a  march  on  you  in  this, 

Never  let  a  laughing  maiden 
See  you  spoiling  for  a  kiss ; 

There's  a  royal  way  to  kissing. 
And  the  jolly  ones  who  make  it 

Have  a  motto  that  is  winning : 

If  you  want  a  kiss,  why,  take  it. 

.A.ny  fool  may  face  a  cannon ! 

Anybody  wear  a  crown. 
But  a  man  must  win  a  woman 

If  he'd  have  her  for  his  own  : 
Would  you  have  the  golden  apple. 

You  must  find  the  tree  and  shake  it. 
If  the  thing  is  worth  having. 

And  you  want  the  kiss,  why,  take  it. 

Who  would  burn  upon  a  desert. 

With  a  forest  smiling  by  ? 
Who  would  give  his  sunny  summer 

For  a  bleak  and  wintry  sky? 
O !    I  tell  you  there  is  magic ! 

And  you  cannot,  cannot  break  it. 
For  the  sweetest  part  of  loving 

Is  to  want  a  kiss,  and  take  it. 
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The  Mystery  of  Hillcrest 


[CON'TINL'ED    FROM   PAGE  28] 


"Arrest  that  man,  Dr.  Ralph  Buell," 
called  Forbes.  "I  charge  him  with  com- 
plicity in  the  attempted'  murder  of  Kato 
and,  also,  in  keeping  Mrs.  Sturges  a  pris- 
oner here  in  his  power  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  her  fortune." 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

The  sharp,  clear  tones  of  the  doctor 
made  him  pause  on  the  threshold  of  the 
library. 

"I  am  going  to  clear  out  the  tower 
rooms." 

'.'You  will  die  if  you  attempt  to  force 
an  entrance  there,  Forbes." 

"Will  I  ?"  laughed  Forbes.  "Then,  you 
shall  go  ahead  and  open  the  door  for  me. 
Force  him  up  the  stairs,  men." 

As  they  opened  the  door  leading  to  the 
large  entrance  hall  a  subtle  odor  swept 
over  them.  It  was  smoke,  delicate,  im- 
palpable, but  unmistakably  smoke.  With 
a  quick  exclamation  the  doctor  wrenched 
his  arm  away  from  that  of  the  man  who 
acted  as  butler  in  disguise  and  dashed  up 
the  staircase,  Forbes  following  with  the 
two  detectives  at  his  heels. 

At  the  second  floor  the  smoke  was 
thicker.     Buell  called  back  to  Nan  as  he  ran  : 

"Rouse  the  servants.  Nan !  Push  those 
electric-buttons  at  your  right  hand,  all  of 
them.  Look  out  for  Mrs.  Sturges  and 
Arline  !" 

Nan  obeyed  mechanically.  Mrs.  Dag- 
gett and  Villette  were  already  aroused, 
and  the  housekeeper  was  busy  wrapping 
blankets  around  the  unconscious  form  of 
Mrs.  Sturges  when  Nan  entered  the 
room.  Villette  already  had  Arline  in  her 
arms. 

As  they  left  the  rooms  and  reached  the 
main  hallway  Nan  saw  a  sight  she  never 
forgot.  The  doctor  had  reached  the  upper 
door  first.  Forbes  had  pushed  up  after 
him,  and  the  two  had  struggled  there  on 
the  landing  before  the  entrance  to  the 
tower.  Suddenly  the  doctor  gave  the 
other's  wrist  a  peculiar  wrench  and  half 
turning  his  body  over,  he  threw  him  down 
the  narrow  staircase.  Smoke  was  pouring 
out  of  the  door  cracks,  and  as  he  opened 
it  the  great  waves  poured  out,  almost  over- 
powering him.  Forbes  managed  to  half 
raise  himself,  and  pointed  a  shaking  fin- 
ger at  the  doctor. 

"Get  that  man,"  he  shouted.  "Get  him 
if  you  shoot  him  dead.  I  charge  him  with 
abetting  the  murder  of  Kato.  Get  that 
Hindoo,  Tunga  Din.  He  is  the  murderer 
of  my  partner,  Willard  Sturges !" 

But  even  as  he  yelled  the  words,  a  fig- 
ure emerged  from  that  dense  pall  of  smoke 
and  stood  for  an  instant  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase.  Beside  it  was  Tunga  Din, 
supporting  the  man  at  his  side.  And  at 
sight  of  that  pale  face,  with  its  deep-set 
eyes,  its  haggard  handsome  face  and  dark 
curling  hair,  Forbes  gave  a  groan  of  utter 
amazement. 


"Great  God!"  he  gasped  thickly.  "The 
ghost  of  Willard  Sturges." 

One  month  later  the'  "Eloise,"  Willard 
Sturges'  splendid  private  yacht,  steamed 
out  of  New  York  harbor  for  an  extended 
sail  around  the  world.  On  board,  beside 
his  wife  and  little  girl,  -were  Tunga  Din, 
his  devoted  body-servant,  and  Dr.  Ralph 
Buell  and  his  bride.  Nan  Calvert. 

Nan  stood  beside  Mrs.  Sturges,  watch- 
ing the  last  glimpse  of  Manhattan  vanish 
as  they  slipped  past  the  fort  guns  in  the 
Narrows. 

"I  think  it  is  all  so  wonderful,"  Nan 
was  saying  for  the  thousandth  time,  al- 
most, since  that  last  terrible  night  at  Hill- 
crest.  "Did  you  never  despair  of  his  re- 
covery ?" 

"Many,  many  times,"  said  Eloise  simply. 
"It  was  the  courage  of  Tunga  Din  and 
Doctor  Buell  that  buoyed  me  up.  If  Peter 
Forbes  had  guessed  for  one  moment  that 
my  poor  boy  was  insane,  he  would  have 
hounded  me  to  death,  had  him  placed  in  a 
private  sanatorium  for  life,  where  he  could 
have  absolute  power  over  him.  It  was 
our  only  hope.  He  had  been  accidentally 
poisoned  while  hunting  in  the  jungle  of 
India.  Tunga  says  he  accidentally  ate  the 
berries  of  a  root  the  natives  claim  brings 
on  madness.  For  months  he  struggled  with 
a  slow,  dangerous  fever,  and  when  he  grew 
better  he  was  subject  to  strange  fitful  at- 
tacks of  insanity.  He  would  try  to  kill 
even  Tunga  and  me  at  those  times.  Tunga 
only  could  keep  him  quiet.  The  incense 
soothed  him,  and  the  strange  low  incanta- 
tions at  the  little  shrine  he  loved.  But 
when  he  found  Kato  hidden  behind  the 
draperies  he  lifted  him  bodily  and  threw 
him  from  the  window  before  Tunga  could 
stop  him. 

"And  that  last  night,  while  1  was  watch- 
ing Tunga  and  him  at  the  little  shrine,  he 
suddenly  seized  one  of  the  sacrificial  knives 
that  hung  on  the  wall  and  struck  at  me, 
crying,  out  that  I  was  Maya  the  .goddess 
and  he  must  release  me  from  the  prison 
of  flesh.     Oh,  it  was  all  so  terrible." 

"And  the  shock  of  the  fire  brought  back 
his  reason  ?"  Nan  was  watching  the  tall, 
well-set  figure  of  Willard  Sturges  in  his 
yachting  suit  and  cap,  as  he  leaned  over 
the  rail  feside  the  doctor  and  watched  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  with  its  myriads  of 
lights  just  beginning  to  glow  through  the 
violet  shadows  of  the  twilight. 

"He  doesn't  appear  very  dangerous  now, 
does   he  ?"   laughed    Mrs.    Sturges  happily. 

"But  were  you  never  afraid  at  Hill- 
crest?"  Nan  mused.  "I  think  it  is  a 
miracle  of  love." 

"Love  conquers  fear,  dear,"  said  Eloise 
Sturges  gently.  "It  is  the  greatest  gift  we 
bear  to  those  we  love,  we  wives.  Nan,  that 
perfect  love  casteth  out  fear." 

THE  END 


The  H  ousewife's  Letter-Box 


IV e  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  our  read- 
ers answer  any  of  the  questions  asked,  also 
to  hear  from  any  one  desiring  information 
on  household  matters.  There  is  no  pay- 
ment made  for  contributions  to  this 
column.  Address  the  "Housezvife's  Letter- 
Bo.x,"  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio-: 

Questions  Asked 

When  making  chocolate-cake  the  frost- 
ing always  comes  out  so  dull.  Can  some 
one  tell  me  how  to  make  it  shiny  ? 

A   Subscriber,  Wisconsin. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  how  to  cure  dried 
beef  so  that  it  will  keep  all  summer  ?- 

Mrs.  C.  G..  New  York. 

Questions  Answered 

;  Orange  Marmalade,  for  S.  E.  P.,  Texas 
— Select  sour,  smooth-skinned  oranges. 
Weigh  oranges  and  allow  three  fourths 
their  weight  in  cut  sugar.  Remove  peel, 
from  oranges  in  quarters.  Cook  peel  until 
soft  in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover ; 
drain,  remove  white  part  from  peel  by 
scraping  it  with  a  spoon.  Cut  thin  yellow 
rind  in  strips,  using  a  pair  of  scissors. 
This  is  more  quickly  accomplished  by  cut- 
ting through  two  or  three  pieces  at  a  time. 
Divide  oranges  in  sections,  remove  seeds 
and  tough  part  of  the  skin.  Put  into  a 
preserving-kettle  and  heat  to  boiling-point, 
add  sugar  gradually  and  cook  slowly  one 
hour :  add  rind  and  cook  one  hour  longer. 
Turn  into  glasses.      M.  E.  W..  Alabama. 

■  Mrs.  a.  Z.,  Ohio — Perhaps  you  are  too 
generous  with  your  shortening.  I  have 
had  cakes  fall  when  I  used  granulated 
sugar.  When  recipes  call  for  a  cupfttl  of 
granulated  sugar,  I  do  not  use  over  three 
fourths  of  a  cupful  for  cakes. 

Mrs,  V.  K.  F.,  New  York. 

For  Mrs.  J.  A.  F.,  of  Louisiana — This 
is  my  ,  way  of  making  scrapple.  Cook  the 
hog's  head  until  tender;  remove  from  the 
bone :  let  stand  until  cold,  then  chop  fine. 
Strain  the  water  in  which  the  meat  was 
boiled,  and  let  stand  until  cold ;  then  re- 


move the  fat.  Also  press  the  grease  irom 
the  chopped  meat.  Place  the  broth  back 
in  the  kettle,  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
sage  to  taste ;  then  add  the  chopped  meat 
and  more  water  if  needed.  Thicken  with 
corn-meal  like  mush,  cook  thoroughly.  Put 
in  molds,  and  when  wanted  slice  and  fry 
brown.  Mrs.   W.   E.   B.,   New  York. 

D.  S.,  Kansas — I  would  suggest  that  you 
take  your  white  plumes  to  a  cleaner.  This 
is  the  safest  way,  and  the  results  are  sure 
to  be_  satisfactory.  Editor. 

Canned  Sweet  Potatoes,  for  Reader, 
Kansas — Pare  the  potatoes  and  cut  them 
in  size  desired.  To  every  quart  of  pota- 
toes add  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  enough 
water  to  cover.  Cook  until  almost  done. 
If  the  water  has  cooked  out  add  more  to 
completely  cover.     Can   and  seal.  '  ' 

Mrs.  J.  A.  R.,  Kentucky. 

For  Mrs.  J.  W.  H.,  Maryland — The  main 
causes  of  your  trouble  with  the  "butter 
not  coming"  are : 

1st.  Churning  only  once  a  week.  It  is 
almost  impossible  under  ordinary  house- 
hold conditions  to  keep  cream  properly  in 
fit  condition  for  churning  easily  and  making 
good  butter  if  kept  so  long.  The  bit- 
terness you  complain  of  is  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  bacteria  in  the  cream. 
Another  kind  of  bacteria  produces  "ropy" 
milk,  and  so  on.  However,  be  sure  that 
none  of  the  soft  corn  you  feed  to  the  cow 
is  rnoldy  or  spoiled. 

2d.  The  cream  does  not  separate  readily 
from  the  milk  of  cowS  far  along  in  the 
period  of  lactation.  This  difficulty  can  be 
overcome  by  adding  to  each  gallon  of  fresh 
milk  after  it  has  been  strained  about  one 
and  a  half  pints  of  pure  warm  water.  Of 
course,  this  will  thin  the  skim-milk  some- 
what and  make  it  less  desirable  for  table 
use,  but  it  will  assist  very  much  in  over- 
coming the  troubles  you  complain  of,  sav- 
ing time,  labor  and  bother. 

In  summer  cream  should  be  churned 
every  other  day,  at  least ;  in  winter,  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Editor. 


How  to  Buy 

Soda  Crackers 

m  tke  L^ountry 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  store 
buy  enough  Uneeda  Biscuit  to  last 
till  next  market  day.  "But,"  you 
say,  "will  they  keep  that  long?" 

Yes— 

Uneeda 


are  the  soda  crackers  that  come  to 
you  protected  in  sealed  packages, 
so  that  you  always  have  fresh  soda 
crackers  no  matter  how  many  you 
buy  or  how  long  you  keep  them. 


5^ 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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When  Were  You  Born? 


12  Post-Cards 
Without  Cost 


Birthstone 
and  Flower 
Post-Cards 


Would  you  like  to  have 
these  twelve  beautiful 
post-cards  (one  for 
every  month)?  Each 
depicts  in  many 
colors  the  special 
jewel  and  the 
flower  to  be  worn 
by  every  person 
born  in  that  month. 
Each  month's  post- 
card also  shows  the 
special  meaning 
and  sentiment  that 
is  given  to  the  jewel 
and  the  flower  of 
that  month.  For 
instance— the  January 
post  -  card    depicts  in 
gorgeous  colors  a  beauti- 
ful Garnet  set  in  a  brooch, 
which  signifies  "  Constancy." 
The  January  post-card  also  de- 
picts a  cluster  of  glorious:  Purple 
and    Gold  Pansies,  which  means 
"Thoughts  of  You."  There  are  twelve  post- 
cards in  the  complete  set,  one  for  each  month.. 


In  Twelve  Colors 

These  are  the  most  beautiful,  unique  and  interesting  post- 
cards ever  made.  Learn  the  mysteries  of  the  natal  month  of 
yourself  and  your  friends.  Every  post-card  is  printed  in  tvyel ve 
colors  on  a  silver  back-giound.  Send  these  cards  to  friends 
in  their  birth  months.  They  are  simply  great — words  cannot 
tell  their  beauty.  You  must  see  them  yourself,  and  you 
can  get  them  without  cost. 

How  to  Get  Them 

We  will  send  you  these  twelve  beautiful  post 
cards  without  cost  if  you  will  send  us  ten  cents 
(silver  or  stamps)  forthree  months'  trial  sub 
scription  to.  Farm  and  Fireside.  Our 
only  requirement  is  that  the  subscription 
must  be  for  some  one  who  is  not  now  a 
regular  subscriber.  Send  Farm  .and 
Fireside  to  a  friend  for  tliree 
months.  This  is  a  great  offer  from 
the  greatest  farm  paper.  Send 
for  them  to-day.  Use  the  coupon 
opposite  or  pin  it  to  your 
letter.  Address, 


Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


F.-^R-M  .'\ND 

Fireside 

Springfield.  Ohio 

Gentlemen : — 
Please  send  me  the 
Birthstone    and  Flower 
Post-Cards,   postage  prepaid, 
without  cost  to  me.    Enter  as  a 
new  subscriber   for  three  months 
the  name  below  mine,  for  which  I 
nclose  ten  cents  (silver  or  stamps). 


Name 

Address  ... 


Name  - 

(2  10-10)  Address 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  10  1910 


Unique  Success  of  the  Burpee  Business  in  ^'Quality  Seeds'* 

Tlio  lornacf  Moil  (\rAar  ^aaA  IriAa  m  Ata  Wnvlil  "^"^  Burpee-Standard  in  Seeds  is  the  highest  it  is  possible  to  attain  to-dav.  Progressive  planters  know  that  "the 
lilC  LiUgCM  IHoU  UIUCI  UCCU  IldUC  111  UlC  TTUllU    Best  is  the  cheapest."    These  two  sentences  convey  the  principal  reasons  why  tli<  ~ 


For  1910 


the  Burpee  Business  grows  year  by  year. 

we  have  decided  to  give  planters  generally  (even  those  not  accustomed  to  buy  High-Priced  Novelties) — an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  of  the  £-reai  advancement  recentlj-  made  in  several  new  Vegetables  and  Flowers — at  less  than  half 
our  regular  Catalog  Prices  for  igio! 


Any  "Four  of  Finest"  Novelties  for  1910- 
Your  Choice— Mailed  for  only  25  Cents! 


-1  Flout,-  of  BURPEE'S 
KING  EDWARD"  SPENCER 
Exactly  Natural  Size. 


■THE  SEAL  I 
QUALITT' 


For  25  Cts. 


Burpee's  Six  New 

"SPENCER" 

In  Six  Separate  Packets 

ALL  FOR  25  CENTS! 

These  six  are  of  the  Choicest  Re-selected 
Strains, — all  true  to  type,  and  of  such  quality 
as  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  before 
at  any  price ! 

we  will  mail  one  regular 
packet  each  of  Burpee's 
King  Edward  Spencer,  the  largest  and  best 
of  all  crimson-scarlet  Sweet  Peas;  Othello 
Spencer,  the  first  gigantic  lich  maroon;  Asta 
Ohn,  the  large  lovely  waved  true  lavender 
Spencer;  Burpee's  White  Spencer,  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  all  whites;  Helen 
Lewis,  a  glowing  crimson-orange,  and  our  re- 
selected  pink.  Countess  Spencer,  the 
parent  of  all  this  new  race  of  "Truls'  Gigan- 
tic," ruffled,  Orchid-flowered  Sweet  Peas. 

These  six  superb  Spencers,  together  with 
our  new  Leaflet  on  culture,  mailed  for  only 
25  cts.,  five  collections  for  $1.00,  and  mailed 
to  separate  addresses  if  so  ordered. 

j^©*Even  at  our  reduced  prices  for  1910,  if 
purchased  6eparatel}%  these  six  packets  of 
New  "Spencers"  would  cost  sixty  cents. 

The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog  for  1910! 

An  Eleg.\nt  Book  of  178  Pages, — it  is 
"The  Silent  Salesman"  of  the  World's 
Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Trade.  It  tells  the 
plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be 
grown, — as  proved  at  our  famous  Fordhook 
Farms, — the  largest,  most  complete  Trial 
Grounds  in  America.  Handsomely  bound  with 
covers  lithographed  in  nine  colors,  it  shows, 
with  the  six  colored  plates,  Nine  Novelties  and 
Specialties  in  unequaled  Vegetables,  and  five 
finest  Beautiful  New  Flowers,  including  two 
superb  "Gold  Medal"  Spencer  Sweet  Peas. 

With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs and  carefully  written  descriptions  it  is 
a  Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the  garden  and 
should  be  consulted  by  every  one  who  plants 
seeds,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit.  While 
too  costly  a  book  to  send  unsolicited  (except 
to  our  regular  customers),  we  are  pleased  to 
mail  it  Free  to  every  one  who  has  a  garden 
and  personally  writes  for  it.  Shall  we  mail 
You  a  copy  ?    If  so,— write  To-day ! 


Separately  the  thirteen  varieties  named  below  each  cost  (excepting 
Fordhook  Melon)  15  cts.  per  pkt., — but  you  can  select  any  foor 
varieties  for  25  cts.  (silver  or  stamps),  while  we  will  nuail  any 
nine  varieties  for  50  cts.,  or  aJl  thirteen  for  75  cts.  Sepa- 
rately these  thirteen  at  prices  "per  pkt.,"  amount  to  $1.90. 

Burpee's  "Giant-Podded"  Pole  Lima.  fL7^tlVJ:^Z':, 

first  offered  for  advance  triali  in  connection  with  $427.50  in  cash  Prizes,  —  we  will 
pay  $100  for  a  suitable  name!  It  ii  the  largest  podded,  largest  seeded  and  most 
productive  of  all  Limas! — For  Colored  Plate,  photographs,  History,  and  descrip- 
tion, etc.. — set  BuTpet'i  New  Annual  for  1910.  .Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  ^  pint  35 
cts.;  .per  pint  $1.00,  postpaid. 

This  is  also  quite  unique 
and  we  will  pay  SlOO  for 
a  suitable  Name, — also  other  liberal  cash  prizes  for  1910.    It  is  the 
"Best  of  All," — superior  to  Burpee's  Stringless  Green-Pod  and  is  Tf^hite- 
tetded.     For  illustrations  from  photographs  and  full  particulars — see 
Burpee's  Annual  for  1910.  Seed  very  scarce.  Per  pkt.  (only  30  Beans)  15  cts. 

Burpee-Improved  Bush  Lima,  ^'e,  ^at 

abundantly  on  vigoroui  upright  bushes.      Per  pkt.  (two  ounces)  15  cts.;  ^ 
pint  25  cts.;  pint  45  cts.,  postpaid. 

Pni-JliAAlr  DiioU  Iimo  Tht  only  stiffly  erect  Bush  form  of  the 
rUraOOOK  DUSD  Lima.  popular  "Potato  •  Lima.  Both  pods  and 
beans  are  twice  the  size  of  the  Kumerle,  while  the  "fat"  beans  are  of  the 
same  delicious  flavor  as  Burpee's  Bush  Lima.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  ^  pint  25  cts.; 
pint  40  cts. 

A  real  rival  to  our  famous 
Golden  Bantam, — both  in  ex- 


Burpee's*  Nameless  Bush  Bean. 


Earhest  Catawba  Sweet  Com. 


treme  earliness  and  surpassingly  delicious  flavor.  Some  planters  say  it  is 
e-ven  better  than  Bantam.'  For  illustrations,  description  and  "reports," — see 
Burpee's  Annual  for  1910.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  ^  pint  30  cts.;  per  pint  50  cts.,  postpaid. 

Bm^ee's  "Wayahead"  Lettuce.  i:^- 

heading  of  all  early  "Butterhead"  Lettuces.    Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  02.  45  cts. 
I7n>-<]linnlr   Miinir  Mnlnn      Heavily  netted  melons,  with  thick  golden- 
rOraOOOK  inUSK  meiOn.    red  flesh  of  exquisite  flavor.    A  better  ship- 
per than  our  original  Netted  Gem,- — The  "Rocky  Ford"  Melon. — and  as 
sweet  as  our  famous  Emerald  Gem!    Per  pkt.  10  cts.;  oz.  30  cts. 

Burpee's  "Dwarf-Giant"  .Tomato.  1^:  I::\1Z^:To 

heavy  that  they  might  be  described  "solid  as  a  rock!"  It  is  the  most 
nearly  teedless  of  all  tomatoes.  Of  handsome  dwarf,  erect  growth, 
the  bushes  produce  enormous  crops  of  the  most  beautiful  tomatoes 
which  are  truly  gigantic  in  size  and  absolutely  unequaled  in  delicious 
fla-vor.    Per  pkt.  IS  ct».;  %  oz.  V>  cts.;  per  oz.  $1.50. 

African  "Golden-Orange"  Daisy. 

easily  grown  at  any  common  annual,— this  is  entirely  unique  in  color  and 
most  strikingly  beautiful!  It  has  created  a  sensation  wherever  teen  and  you 
can  get  some  idea  of  iti  rare  beauty  from  the  colored  plate  in  Burpee's 
Annual  for  1910.    Per  pkt.  15  cts. 

New  Giant-Flowered  Miponettes.  S^^'.^cr'^fii  w 

ff^hite  Giants, — each  bearing  great  massive  spikes  of  deUcious  fragrance, — 
never  before  equaled.    Per  pkt.  15  cts. 

"Variegated -Queen"  Nasturtiums  Sfril^^^^h.taring 

flowers  of  many  bright  colon.  The  leaves  are  so  beautifully  variegated 
with  yellow,  white  and  green  that  the  plants  would  be  worthy  of  culture  even 
for  foliage  alone.    Per  pkt.  15  di.;  per  oz.  35  cts. 

Best  Giant-Flowered  Pansies. 

plete  mixture  of  Truly  Giant-flciuered  Pansies  ever  offered.    Per  pkt.  15  cts. 

Now  "^nonpflr"  ^WOAf  PaaC     ^^''y  °^         gigantic  waved  and 

IICTT  |J|JCUI<CI  LlYTCCl  1  Cao.  frilled  "Spencers" — in  unequaled  mixture. 
These  new  seedlings  of  the  true  "orchid-flowered"  crinkled  type  will  give  a  rare 
treat  to  lovers  of  Sweet  Peas.    Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  per.  oz.  45  cts.;  54  U>.  $1.25. 

Boys  all  the  above  Thirteen  Packets,  or  you  can  select 
anr  Foor  for  25  cts.;  or  any  Nine  for  50  cts.,  postpaid. 

Whether  you  order  any  of  the  above  or  not  you  should  ivrite  TO-DAY  for 
The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog  "Better  than  ever"  for  1910!  A 

bright  book  of  178  pages,  as  advertised  to  the  left  of  the  Corn  illustration. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &^  Co. 

Burpee  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


75  Cents 


A  Pod  uf 
BURPEE'S 
HXT-PODDED 
POLE  LMA. 
XnfuraJ  Size. 


THE  FACT  that  the  Burpee  business  is  a  record  of  continuous  yearly 
growth  is  almost  as  much  in  evidence  as  the  truth  of  the  firm's  fainous 
motto  that  "Burpee's  Seeds  Grow."  And  who  can  place  a  limit 
to  the  growth  of  the  Burpee  business  so  long  as  its  inspiring  aim  continues 
to  be  that  of  its  founder — "Never  to  attempt  to  compete  merely  in  price  but 
aim  alwa})s  to  supply  only  the  best  seed  it  is  possible  to  produce."  Value 
for  value  must  finally  obtain  in  all  transactions  of  successful  business, 
and  one  reason  why  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  have  had  for  many 
years  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade  in  the  world  is  doubtless  because 
they  have  always  made  QUALITY  their  first  consideration.  Even  in  "lean 
years, "  when  business  barely  paid  expenses,  they  have  steadily  resisted  the 
temptation  to  cut  dovvTi  the  cost  of  production  when  such  reduction  would 
mean  a  cheapening  in  quality.  They  have  always  appreciated  the  truth  of 
the  time-wom  idiom,  that  in  seeds,  at  least  for  the  planter,  "the  best  is  the 
cheapest." — From  The  Florists'  Exchange,   New   York,  June  5,  1909. 


DWARP-GIANI,"  (1*  yroicii  at  Fordhook;  weight,  17  ozs. 


IS"  Should  you  forget  our  full  ad- 
drets  and  lOant  to  order  at  any  time 
remember  it  i»  sufficient  to  write 


BURPEE,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1910 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 


Few  gardeners  have  any  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Maule  Seed  business.  To  one  firm  of  celery 
growers  I  have  sold  in  the  last  five  years  over  1,000  poiinds  of  my  XX  Golden  Self-Blanching 
Celery  seed;  this  year  I  have  already  shipped  them  200  pounds  for  their  own  planting.  To 
another  gardener  I  shipped  last  year  |550  worth  of  Maule's-Prize  Earliest  Cauliflower;  this  year 
I  am  getting  $100  per  pound  for  this  seed.  In  one  county  in  New  York  last  season  I  sold  almost 
1,000  pounds  of  my  selected  Parish  Ballhead  Cabbage.  One  6f  my  ciistomers  last  year  cleared 
up  $3,375  net  on  15  acres  of  Maule's  Earliest  Valentine  Beans;  another  made  |9,000  net  profit  on 
a  50-aere  field  of  White  Bu^if  Squash;  another,  on  ■300  actes  on  an  Island  in  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  in  California,  made  a  net  profit  of  $92,000  on  Maule's  XX  Golden  Self-Blanching  Celery, 
In  the  small  town  of  Snnhyside,  Wash.,  !  shipped  last  year  direct  to  growers  110  pounds  of 
Maule's  Earliest  of  All  Tomato  seed,  while  in  a  small  tpWh- in  t%:sas,  with  a  jwpulation  of  25, 
more  than  $3,000  worth  of  Maule's  Seeds  are  annually,  consumed'. 


I  will  be  glad  to  send  my  Seed  Book  for  1910  to  every  reader  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  who  will  send  me  their  address  on  a  postal. 


other  facts  are  that  in  the  last  five  years  I  have  paid  the  U.  S.  Government  $214,898.07  in 
cash  for  postage.  For  years  I  have  received  more  registered  letters  at  the  Philadelphia  Post 
Office  than  any  other  Philadelphia  seed  house.  In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania",  alone  I 
have  67,801  customers,  fully  15,000  more  than  any  other  seed  house  in  the  country.  During 
the  late  Boer  War  more  cases  of  Maule's  Seeds,  bound  for  the  Transvaal,  were  held  up  by  the 
British  Army  than  of  any  other  seedsman,  whether  French,  German,  English  or  American. 
These  facts  may  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  who  do  not  know  Maule. 
Maule's  Seeds  have  today  a  reputation  surpassed  by  none,  equaled  by  few,  and  as  you  can  get 

Your  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 

you  need  this  book  in  your  business.    Send  me  a  postal  today  and  put  money  in  your  iwcket. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1713  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Agriculture   of  Three  Ancient  Nations 

Part  11.^ — The  Maintenance  of  Humus  and  Soil  Nitrogen — By  Prof.  F.  H.  King 


WHERE  such  dense  populations  have  been  main- 
tained during  so  manj'  centuries,  largely  from 
products  of  the  soil,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
China,  Korea  and  Japan,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  these  people  learned  long  ago  both  the  great 
importance  of  humus,  of  the  right  quality  and  quan- 
tity in  the  soil,  and  possible  methods  of  maintaining 
them.  Neither  need  we  be  surprised  that  thej'  also 
solved  their  problems  of  maintaining  both  the  humus 
and  the  soil  nitrogen  in  suflicient  amount  for  good 
yields. 

Indeed,  their  solutions  have  been  so  complete  and 
they  practise  their  methods  so  well  that  during  all  our 
travels  we  saw  less  indications  of  deficient  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  and  of  intense  plant  hunger  than  one 
would  see  during  a  single  day  traveling  almost  any- 
where in  this  country  east  of  the  Mississippi.  One  ' 
of  the  features  so  different  from  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  see  in  this  country,  and  which  was 
continually  forcing  itself  upon  our  attention,  was 
the  remarkable  uniformity  of  growth  and  of  plant 
vigor  in  all  parts  of  a  field.  There  the  inequality 
of  color  and  of  height  of  plants  so  characteristic 
of  fields  here  was  quite  absent.  One  man's  field 
might  differ  from  his  neighbor's,  but  uniformity  of 
growth  up  to  his  standard,  almost  invariably  pre- 
vailed. It  was  only  when  we  were  nearing  Mukden, 
where  the  holdings  are  larger  and  where  the  popu- 
laiion  is  less  dense,  that  we  saw  the  first  strongly 
spotted  fields  with  plants  markedly  yellow,  show- 
ing nitrogen  starvation. 

How  a  Chinese  Family  Farms 

While  we  maj'  never  adopt  the  details  of  any  of 
the  methods  of  these  people,  it  is  well  worth  our 
while  to  study  carefully  some  of  those  they  have 
practised  so  long  and  found  eminently  satisfactory 
under  their  conditions,  because  of  the  fundamental 
principles  involved,  and  because  they  may  suggest 
modifications  of  some  of  our  practices  or  adapta- 
tions of  theirs  which  may  be  helpful  to  us.  We 
propose  to  describe  in  some  detail  what  we  saw 
being  put  in  practice  very  generally  in  the  Kiangsu 
and  Chekiang  provinces  to  maintain  the  humus  and 
nitrogen  content  of  the  soils  in  their  little  fields. 
The  photographs  used  in  making  the  composite  il- 
lustration on  this  page  were  all  taken  at  the  same 
place  on  May  28th,  and  the  same  straw-thatched 
pumping  station  is  seen  in  three  of  the  views  which 
represent  several  phases  of  the  work  of  a  single 
household. 

Under  the  shelter  a  cow  is  working  a  wooden 
chain  pump,  raising  water  from  the  canal  to  flood 
the  field  where  the  man  with  the  other  cow  is  plow- 
ing and  where  still  another  man  is  spreading  ma- 
nure with  his  hands,  picking  it  in  pieces  to  scatter 
it  evenly  over  the  surface.  On  the  bull-wheel  of 
the  pump  sits  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  holding  a 
baby  in  her  lap  and  riding  with  her  is  another  little 
girl  of  seven  or  eight.  It  is  their  duty  to  care  for 
the  baby  and  keep  the  cow  at  work.  The  water 
flowing  over  the  field  has  softened  the  ground  so 
that  the  cow  drawing  the  plow  sinks  to  her  knees. 
The  pumping  will  continue  until  the  surface  of  the 
field  is  nearly  covered.  They  are  fitting  it  for  a 
crop  of  rice,  the  plants  for  which  are  now  eight  to 
ten  inches  high  in  a  well-cared-for  nursery  ready 
for  transplanting. 

From  this  field  there  has  just  been  removed  a 
crop  of  rape,  some  of  which,  on  an  adjacent  strip, 
is  seen  lying  in  rows  where  it  grew,  but  now  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  and  being  carried  by  two  men  to 
the  village  where  the  women  are  thrashing  out  the 
seed  and  tying  the  stems  in  bundles,  carefully  stack- 
ing them  away  to  serve  as  part  of  the  family  fuel 
or  to  be  sold  to  others  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
rape-seed  will  have  the  oil  expressed  from  it  to 
sell  as  a  money  crop,  while  the  rape-seed  cake  and 
the  ashes  from  the_  stems  will  go  back  on  the  land  as 
fertilizers.     By  this  treatment  of  the  crop  they  are 
returning   to   the   land   practically   everything   it  has 
taken  from  the  soil  except  the  nitrogen  in  the  stems, 
for  the  oil  is  in  composition  like  butter,  largely  made 
up  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  derived  from  the  air  as 
water  and  carbon  dioxid. 

A  good  crop  of  rape  yields  n  thousand  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre,  which  sells  at  .1il.30  per  hundred,  or 
$1.'^  per  acre.    -Some  forty  per  cent  of  the  seed  is  oil. 


and  the  cake  is  worth  fifty-four  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  So  when  the  farmer  buys  back  his  cake  for 
fertilizing,  he  pays  at  the  rate  of  $3.23  per  acre  for  it 
and  has  left  $9.77  cash,  besides  his  fuel  and  ashes 
The  stems  have  a  market  value  of  ten  cents  per  hun- 
dred, and  the  yield  of  fuel  is  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per 
acre.  If  he  sells  the  fuel,  he  will  buy  ashes  and  human- 
manure  or  in  some  other  way  make  good  the  loss  to 
the  land.  The  winter  crop  of  rape,  harvested  the  last 
of  May,  thus  brings  $9.77  per  acre  cash  and  $3.23  per 
acre  for  fertilizer,  besides  contributing  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  fuel,  with  its  ashes.  In  early  spring,  too, 
when  the  rape-plants  are  small  and  tender,  the  tips  are 


Upper  figure;  plowing  field  for  rice ;  second  figure, 
spreading  green  compost,  softened  in  water  coming  from 
pump  under  the  shelter;  third  figure,  bringing  the  com- 
post to  the  field ;  below,  field  of  rape  lying  between 
second   and  third   fields,   pulled    and    waiting  removal 


extensively  cut  and  sold  in  the  market  as  human  food 
to  be  cooked  and  eaten  as  we  eat  cabbage,  or  it  is 
packed  in  casks  with  salt  and  kept  or  sold  as  "salted 
cabbage"  for  food  to  be  eaten  with  the  rice,  which  is 
always  cooked  without  salt. 

Soil  Charity  Instead  of  Soil  Robbery 

To  make  up  for  the  organic  matter  lost  by  burning 
the  stems,  and  for  nitrogen,  this  household  was  using 
a  compost  made  from  a  green  legume,  one  of  the  milk 
vetches  {Astragalus  sinkus)  which  had  been  cut  twen- 


ty days  before  and  stacked  with  soft  mud  dipped  from 
the  bottom  of  the  canal  and  allowed  to  ferment.  Two 
men  were  bringing  this  compost  from  the  canal  back 
to  the  field,  one  of  whom  is  seen  with  his  two  basket- 
loads  swinging  from  his  shoulder,  while  another  man 
is  busy  spreading  it  with  his  hands  over  another  por- 
tion of  the  same  field  where  the  man  and  the  cow  are 
at  work  plowing,  and  over  which  the  girl  and  her 
cow  are  pumping  water. 

_  This  vetch  is  sowed  just  before  or  just  after  the 
rice  crop  is  harvested  and  grows  through  the  balance 
of  the  year  until  it  comes  into  full  bloom  early  in  May. 
It  is  then  cut  and  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  canal 
green,  where  it  is  stacked  in  layers,  each  of  which 
is    saturated    with    the    canal    mud    collected  in 
the  manner  illustrated  on  the  next  page,  where  the 
boat  has  received  nearly  its  full  load.    Across  the 
canal  from  the  boat  being  loaded  with  the  mud  one 
of  the  green  compost  stacks  is  being  made  and  it 
is  there  this  boat-load  of  mud  will  go. 

This  legume  makes  a  heavy  growth  equal  to  that 
of  red  clover,  and  the  field  when  in  full  bloom  is 
far  more  beautiful,  for  the  large,  light  rose-pink 
flowers,  resembling  huge  white  clover-blossoms, 
but  of  a  bright  pink,  stand  above  the  leaves,  giving 
to  the  field  an  almost  solid  color.  One  acre  of  this 
vetch  is  commonly  applied  to  three  or  four  acres 
of  rice,  giving  one  and  a  half  to  five  tons  of  the 
green  produce  and  as  much  more  soft  canal  mud 
per  acre,  or  a  dressing  of  three  to  ten  tons, 
all  carried  and  distrilnited  as  seen  in  the  first 
illustration. 

Rice  Every  Year,  Yet  a  Rotation 

With  one  acre  of  land  in  the  green  manure 
crop,  grown  between  the  rice  harvest  of  one 
season  and  the  time  of  transplanting  the  next, 
there  are  left  two  or  three  acres  to  bear  other 
crops.  One  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be 
rape,  another  may  be  wheat  or  barley,  so  that  each 
year,  in  the  rice  country,  there  follows  the  rice 
crop  either  some  humus-nitrogen-producing  crop, 
rape,  or  wheat  or  barley.  There  is  thus  maintained 
a  systematic  rotation  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  fields  may  be  in  rice  every  year. 

Good  crops  of  rice  range  between  thirty  and 
sixty  bushels  per  acre,  with  forty-five  hundred  to 
seventy-two  hundred  pounds  of  straw  which,  like 
the  rape  stems,  is  very  extensively  used  for  fuel, 
selling  for  thirty  cents  (Mexican)  per  one  hundred 
"catty,"  or  at  the  rate  of  about  two  dollars  (gold) 
per  ton. 

In  money  value  the  rice  crop  ranges  from 
twenty  dollars  to  forty  dollars  (gold)  per  acre 
for  the  grain,  and  from  four  dollars  to  eight  dol- 
lars for  the  straw,  making  the  gross  earning  for 
this  crop  twenty-four  dollars  to  forty-eight  dollars 
per  acre ;  and  to  this  is  to  be  added  the  returns 
from  the  winter  crop  which,  in  the  case  of  rape,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  something  over  nine  dollars,  be- 
sides its  fuel  value  and  more  than  three  dollars  in 
fertilizer. 

Canal  mud,  wherever  it  is  available  in  China,  is 
used  very  generally,  oftentimes  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, even  alone.     We  have  photographs  of  two 
instances  where  single  applications  have  exceeded 
seventy  totis  per  acre,  and  this  all  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  men.    Such  mud  is  very  rich  in  or- 
ganic matter;  the  liquid  form  is  esteemed  equal  to 
human-manure  in  value,  being  not  quite  as  quick  in 
action,    but    more    enduring.     It   is   often  heavily 
charged  with  living  snails  and  other  animals  and 
the  shells  of  those  which  are  dead,  and  wherever 
this  practice  is  followed  the  soils  have  an  abund- 
ance of  lime.    Nowhere  in  the  United  States  have 
we  seen  soils  so  densely  occupied  with  earthworms 
as  we  saw  them  in  China,  and  the  species  there 
are  of  monstrous   size,  as  long  as  lead-pencils  and 
nearly  as   large   around.     Such   numbers   could  not 
exist  in  the  soil  if  it  were  not  richly  charged  with 
organic  matter. 

The  choice  of  rice  as  their  staple  crop,  by  these 
three  nations,  has  several  important  advantages  in  se- 
curing high  maintenance  capacity  for  their  fields,  not 
only  in  permitting  them  to  utilize  their  rainfall  to  the 
best  possible  advantage,  but  also  in  making  it  easier 
to  maintain  soil  fertilitj'. 

[COXCLUDED   ON    PAGE  4] 
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The  Farmer's  Share 

Wanted:    A  Guarantee  for  the  Square  Deal — By  L.  C.  Corbett 


THE  farmer,  representing  the  greatest  wealth-pro- 
ducing class  in  the  world,  because  of  the  inde- 
pendent character  of  his  calling  has  been  slow 
to  feel  the  encroachment  of  the  organized  industries 
which  now  so  thoroughly  surround  him.  Now,  he 
begins  to  feel  their  pressure.  He  is  confronted  on 
the  one  hand  b}'  powerful  organizations  which  fix  the 
price  of  everything  he  has  to  buy  from  binder-twine 
to  a  traction-engine,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  people 
who  keep  tab  the  year  around  on  the  crop  prospects, 
so  that  when  the  market  season  for  any  important 
crop  arrives  the  market  knows  much  better  than  the 
farmer  what  is  in  sight  both  in  the  shape  of  hold-over 
and  new  crop  to  be  offered.  It  is  on  this  information 
that  prices  are  fixed,  and  to  say  that  they  are  not 
fixed  for  the  advantage  of  the  party  possessing  the 
information  would  be  accusing  him  of  gross  negli- 
gence. 

This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  staternent  of  the  facts  in 
the  case.  It  is  evident  that  the  farmer  is  in  a  corner 
and  needs  help.  How  can  this  much-needed  aid  be 
offered,  is  the  all-important  question.  The  general 
principle  underlying  all  true  aid  applies  with  as  great 
force  here  as  in  other  lines  of  development.  The 
greatest  assistance  that  can  be  offered  any  class  is  the 
aid  which  enables  them  to  help  themselves. 

How  can  the  producer  of  the  nation's  rations  secure 
just  retnuneration  for  his  investment  in  land  and  la- 
bor? Is  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  food  products  to  the  consumer  a  just  remunera- 
tion for  the  farmer  who  has  capital  invested  in  land, 
implements  and  labor  to  produce  the  crop,  who  pays 
transportation  to  market,  and  also  pays  the  first 
charge  for  selling?  If  this  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent  of  the  cost  price  to  the  consumer  meant 
profit  to  the  producer  there  could  be  no  complaint; 
but  out  of  the  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cejit  of  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  the  farmer  must  paj'  interest  on 
capital  invested,  maintain  equipment,  meet  cost  of 
production  and  figure  his  profit.  When  this- is  done 
tlie  aA'erage  farmer  is  lucky  if  he  has  day  laborers' 
wages  for  himself. 

Legislation  for  Immediate  Results 

What  is  the  remedy?  The  remedy  is  plain.  So- 
ciety must  be  taught  not  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg.  But  the  task  of  edticating  the  masses 
or  even  classes  to  protect  and  foster  a  great  industry 
is  a  herculean  task,  not  onh'  that,  but  education  is  a 
slow  process.  What  is  needed  are  immediate  results. 
Such  results  are  possible,  it  is  believed,  but  they  must 
];e  secured  by  short-cut  methods  in  order  to  be  im- 
mediately available.  That  means  that  legislative  enact- 
ments must  be  obtained.  The  object  of  the  legislation 
should  be  to  make  it  possible  to  guard  the  produce  of 
farm  products  from  unscrupulous  merchants. 

What  industry  can  be  expected  to  prosper  under 
conditions  such  as  these?  The  farmer  invests  his 
capital,  his  labor  and  his  brains  in  the  products  of  his 
farm.  This  much  he  has  control  over,  but  the  next 
step  is  to  sell  the  product.    For  this  transaction  two 


avenues  are  open  to  him.  He  can  avail  himself  of 
the  local  broker  in  such  products  or  he  may  ship  it 
to  a  cit}'  broker,  on  commission.  This  is  the  meat 
of  the  cocoanut.  A  large  fraction  of  the  products  of 
the  farm  are  sold  by  consignment,  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  perishable  products  of  the  farm.  Selling 
on  commission,  yes,  that  is  an  old  and  well-established 
principle  in  our  economic  system.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  or  startling  about  it;  yet  stop  a  moment, 
what  has  happened?  A  car-load'  of  fine  cabbage  is 
shipped  to  a  commission  man.  Repl\- :  Cabbage  received 
in  bad  condition,  held  by  railroad  company  for  freight, 
please  remit  $16.50  to  pay  freight  charges.  Did  this 
ever  happen  to  you,  my  reader?  If  not,  it  is  as  likely 
to  as  to  my  friend  Mr.  A.  Should  this  be  possible? 
But  it  is  possible  and  is  happening  to  hundreds  of  in- 
dustrious, hard-working  people  every  year. 

Something  is  wrong!  What  is  it?  Is  it  the  farmer 
or  the  commission  man?  We  say  neither,  pro\ided 
they  are  honest.  The  fault  is  in  the  system.  Would 
you  consider  it  good  business  to  send  your  money  to 
a  man  you  only  know  by  correspondence,  and  virtual- 
ly say  to  him,  "Take  this,  exchange  it  for  me  and 
return  irie  what  you  please?"  Yet  this  is  the  very 
thing  that  is  done  day  after  day,  the  only  difference 
is  that  the  exchange  is  not  based  on  money  as  such, 
but  on  products  the  result  of  toil  which  represent 
value,  just  as  triily  as  does  any  form  of  currency.  Yet 
in  one  case  every  sane  man  would  say  one  was  fool- 
ish to  do  such  a  thing  when  we  have  so  many  good 
banks.  Is  it  less  foolish  in  the  second  case,  let  me 
ask?   Can  an}-  business  succeed  under  such  a  system? 

Is  there  a  remedy?  Yes!  It  is  simple,  it  is  no  in- 
novation, it  is  in  every-daj'  tise  among  us.  It  is  this : 
Throw  the  same  safeguards  around  the  commission 
biTsiness  now  placed  about  the  banking  system  of  the 
country  and  the  problem  is  solved  in  part.  Honest 
brokers  and  commission  men  will  welcome  such  a 
system,  it  v>-ill  place  their  business  on  a  high  plane. 
The  dishonest  ones  will  be  eliminated  and  with  them 
a  great  share  of  the  loss  annually  sustained  by 
shippers. 

The  plan  is  a  practicable  one.  The  main  features 
are,  in  brief :  To  require  the  men  who  traffic  in  com- 
modities that  represent  the  investment  of  capital  and 
labor  to  qualify  for  their  business  by  establishing  their 
credit  by  giving  satisfactory  bond.  Require  such  mer- 
chants to  keep  a  uniform  and  open  set  of  accounts 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  consignor  or  by  duly  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  state  or  national  government. 
Maintain  short-tenure  itinerant  inspectors  in  every 
market  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  consigned 
goods  as  they  arrive,  inspect  sales  and  keep  tab  on  the 
books  of  the  merchants  the  same  as  do  bank  examin- 
ers. This  plan  contains  the  germ  of  a  national  com- 
mission business. 

The  next  step  is  to  transfer'  the  distributing  center 
from  the  city  to  the  field — that  is,  the  producer  should 
become  his  own  distributing  agent.  Tl  's  is  being  done 
in  some  of  the  most  progressive  farming  sections  of 
the  country  to-day.    The  California  Citrus  Fruit  Ex- 


change is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  type  of  busi- 
ness organization.  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Truck  Exchange  is  another  notable  example  of  the 
same  principle  applied  in  another  field.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  organizations  chiefly  consist  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  producer  to  deal  direct  with  the  city  and 
town  merchants,  instead  of  consigning  his  products  to 
city  brokers  who  sell  to  these  same  merchants  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns.  These  merchants  have  shown 
themselves  willing  to  deal  direct  with  the  exchange  and 
purchase  the  products  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  This,  of 
course,  involves  the  production  of  high-grade  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  maintain  a  reputation  which  will  sus- 
tain such  a  standard  of  business.  The  organization 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  individual  in  handling 
its  business.  Better  business  methods  can  be  followed. 
The  _transportation  companies  listen  to  a  large  con- 
trolling organization  when  they  would  give  no  heed  to 
the  individual. 

Commission  Business  in  the  Field 

These  are  the  results  from  such  organizations  when 
well  managed,  and  they  could  all  be  so  managed  if 
placed  under  the  protective  laws  above  suggested  for 
the  commission  men.  In  fact,  the  properly-conducted 
agricultural  exchange  is  simply  the  transfer  of  the 
commission  business  from  the  city  to  the  field.  The 
exchange  must-have  a  commission  to  live,  and  if  it 
saves  to  the  producer  the  cost  of  transportation, 
furnishes  him  a  read}'  market  at  current  distributing- 
center  prices,  a'cjjusts  claims  with  transportation  coin- 
panies  and  provides'  satisfactorj'  carrying  conveniences 
at  a  commission-  no;  greater  than  that  charged  by  the 
city  broker,  it  h^is  .c.'erved  a  useful  purpose.  One  or- 
ganization of  this  character  during  the  past  season 
handled  $2,500,000  wonh  of  farm  produce  in  this  way. 
Over  ninety  per  cent  of  its  business  was  handled  on 
an  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  basis.  This  alone  meant  a 
saving  of  about  seveh  or  eight  per  cent  on  ninety  per 
cent  of  $2,500,000,  or  nearly  $158,000  to  the  producers 
in  transportation  alone ;  and  the  gratifying  part  of  it 
is  that  the  product  cost  the  merchants  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities  no  more  than  it  v,-ould  had  it  first 
gone  to  one  of  the  great  cities  and  there  been  reshipped 
to  the  smaller  towns  in  which  it  was  consumed.  In 
fact,  the  system  is  an  advantage  to  the  merchant  be- 
cause he  secures  fresher  stock  From  one  to  three 
days  is  saved  between  the  field  and  to  the  consumer 
by  this  short-cut  method. 

So  long  as  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  a  parcels 
post  or  of  a  cheap  and  efficient  express  service  for 
placing  the  products  of  the  farm  first  hand  to  the  con- 
sumer, we  must  content  ourselves  by  reducing  losses 
through  a  legalized  commission  business  carried  on 
under  government  supervision,  and  b}'  shortening  the 
distance  between  producer  and  consumer  b}'  doing  our 
own  distributing  through  legally-protected  coopera- 
tive produce  exchanges — not  forgetting  the  saving 
secured  by  this  direct  method,  nor  the  importance  of 
educating  the  people  as  a  whole  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  deal  fairly  with  the  man  behind  the  plow. 


The  Agriculturji;.  of  Three  Ancient  Nations 


[continued  from  face  3] 


In  the  first  place,  one  thousand  p^junds  of  wheat 
sold  from  the  farm  carries  with  it  23.6  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  7.9  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
5  pounds  of  potash ;  v/hile  the  same  weight  of 
rice  would  carry  away  'out  10.8  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 1.8  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  .9  pounds 
of  potash.  Stated  in  another  v,'ay,  the  same 
amount  of  soil  nitrogen  which  we  require  for 
sixty  bushels  of  wheat  permits  China.  Korea 
and  Japan  to  produce  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  bushels  of  rice.  The  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  we  remove  from  our  fields  with  sixty 
bushels  of  wheat  is  all  that  is  carried  in  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  bushels  of  rice.  And 
in  the  case  of  potash,  sixty  bushels  of  wheat 
remove,  in  the  grain,  the  same  quantity  as  that 
carried  by  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  bush- 
els of  rice.  Choosing  rice  as  their  main  diet, 
for  each  pound  of  soil  nitrogen  they  get  nearly 
three  pounds  of  food,  where  we  get  one ;  for  each 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  they  get  four  pounds, 
where  we  get  one,  and  for  each  pound  of  potash 
removed  from  their  soil  they  get  five  pounds, 
where  we  get  one. 

We  do  not  know,  accurately,  the  relative 
efficiency  of  wheat  and  rice  as  a  source  of 
power  when  used  in  the  human  body,  but  if  they 
are  anywhere  nearly  equal  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
great  advantage  gained  in  choosing  rice  as  their 
staff  of  life,  for  it  is  made  more  largely  than 
wheat  from  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  water 
and  carbon  dioxid ;  their  necessary  supply  of 
nitrogen  for  the  body  comes  as  an  incident  in 
maintaining  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  which  is 
needed  in  the  production  of  rice. 

Soil  Eiconoray  Plus  Fertilization 

In  the  ,  second  place,  in  the  cultivation  of  rice 
the  fields  are  kept  under  water  continuously  dur- 
ing a  large  share  of  the  growing  season  and  im- 
der  these  conditions  the  loss  of  organic  matter 
is  less  than  it  is  in  soils  thoroughly  cultivated 
when  dry.  At  the  same  time  other  plant-food 
materials  are  brought  to  the  rice-fields  with  the 
large  volumes  of  water  used,  and  in  very  ma- 
terial amounts,  notably  so  whenever  the  waters 
are  at  all  turbid,  as  thev  often  are. 


Above — Chinese  farmer  dipping  canal  mud  into  boat  to  use  in 
making  "clover"  compost.  Below — Recently  completed  stack  of 
"clover"  compost.  Umbrella  serves  as  scale  to  judge  size  of 
stack.    It  is  stacked  green  and  will  ferment  twenty  days 


But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  methods 
of  agriculture  followed  by  the  people  in  the  far 
East  are  less  exhausting  to  their  soils  than  ours 
are,  they  either  manure  their  soils  or  directly 
feed  their  crops  far  more  persistently  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  have  come  to  do.  In- 
deed, accurate  statistics  which  we  were  able  to 
secure  through  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in 
Japan  show  that  in  1908  the  farmers  of  that 
country  prepared  and  applied  fertilizers  of  one 
and  another  kind  to  their  lands  in  such  amounts 
as  to  average  more  than  four  and  a  half  tons 
per  acre  of  cultivated  land  in  the  main  islands. 
In  these  countries  practically  all  cultivated  lands 
are  fertilized  in  some  way  once  every  3'ear  and 
more  often  w-ith  each  crop  grown  upon  the 
ground,  whether  the  number  is  two,  three  or  four. 

Ho-w  Far  Should  We  Follow  the  Orient? 

Our  farmers  need  to  remember,  too,  in  this 
connection,  that  these  extensive,  persistent  and 
rational  practices  in  fertilization  are  applied  to 
soils  naturally  quite  as  fertile  and  enduring  as 
the  best  of  ours,  and  they  are  persisted  in  in  a 
warmer  climate,  with  more  rainfall,  having  a 
better  distribution  than  we  have  in  most  parts 
of.  the  United  States,  and  each  of  these  condi- 
tions materially  augments  the  efficiencj'  of  plant- 
food  carried  by  the  soil  and  developed  in  it.  In 
the  face  of  all  this  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  to  hope  that  the  best  possible  systems  of 
rotation  of  crops,  coupled  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  best  possible  physical  conditions  of  the 
soil,  can  together  be  made  to  produce  in  our  own 
country  the  amount  of  food  w-hich  such  dense 
populations  as  exist  in  the  far  East  require.  Ade- 
quate and  rational  fertilization  must  in  some 
way  be  combined  with  the  other  two.  Let  us 
hope  ;hat  the  farmers  of  the  future  may  be 
helped  to  lighten  the  enormous  burden  which-  is 
now  being  carried  by  the  farmers  in  the  far 
East  and  which  they  have  carried  through  all 
the  centuries. 

Such  results  as  the  orient  is  getting  to-day 
we  must  get.  Can  we  secure  them  with  less  of 
bodily  effort  and  with  more  titne  for  worthy 
enjo}-ment  and  intellectual  life? 
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How  Good  Planting  Pays 

Every  Man  His  Own  Landscape  Gardener — By  Edward  L  Farrington 


Nature  gives  generously  to  country  folks  in  the  way  of 
chances  for  the  adornment  of  their  home  grounds;  but 
in  the  press  of  daily  things  that  look  more  important, 
too  many  of  us  neglect  to  use  those  chances  to  the  full. 
Mr.  Farrington  here  presents  home  landscape  gardening 
in  a  new  light — as  an  investment. — EDITOR. 

DDKS  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  pay 
—pay,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  increasing  the  cash 
value  of  the  farm  property?  Ask  any  real- 
estate  man  who  deals  in  farms  and  who  is  experienced 
and  frank.  The  answer  invariably  will  be  that  those 
farm  properties  which  have  the  most  attractive  grounds 
are  those  which  sell  first  and  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  that  the  farmer,  in 
his  struggle  for  the  more  ma- 
terial things  of  life,  has  lost  the 
capacity  to  appreciate  the  artistic 
and  the  beautiful.  When,  indeed, 
one  sees  farm  buildings  covered 
with  signs  advertising  cheap  to- 
bacco and  patent  medicines  he  is 
inclined  to  think  that  this  im- 
peachment has  a  real  basis  in 
fact.  And,  no  doubt,  there  are 
farmers  aplenty  whose  souls  have 
become  so  sordid  that  they  have 
no  appreciation  of  those  things 
which  appeal  to  finer  natures,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  after 
all,  we  .may  believe  that  farm 
grounds  lack  the  attractiveness 
which  they  ought  to  possess  if 
the  place  is  to  convey  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  real  home,  simply 
because  they  never  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  simple 
principles  of  good  planting. 

Where  the  planting  has  been 
properly  and  tastefully  done, 
however,  the  charm  is  immediate- 
ly recognized,  and  there  are  few 
farmers,  after  all,  who  would 
not  be  glad  to  make  the  home 
grounds  pleasing  and  inviting  if 
they  realized  that  it  could  be 
done  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  and  at  slight  expense. 
They  would  be  doubly  willing  did 
they  realize  the  fact,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  value  of  a  property 
invariably  is  enhanced  to  a  very 
large   extent   by   this  treatment. 

Few  people  realize  the  actual 
value  of  a  fine  tree,  though  there  are  many  property- 
owners  who  possess  trees  with  which  they  would  not 
part  for  a  thousand  dollars  apiece.    Frequently  when 
railways   have  taken  planted   lands   they   have  been 
forced  to  pay  from  twenty-five'  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  tree  which  has  been  destroyed.    Prof.  Elias 
A.  Long  once  cited  a  case  where  six  hundred  dollars 
apiece  was  awarded  in  solid  cash  to  the  owner  of 
several  large  elm-trees  that  stood  on  some  land  which 
was   needed   for   industrial   purposes.  Cer- 
tainly the  planting  of  these  trees  paid  an 
enormous  profit. 

The  wisdom  of  liberal  planting,  when  it  is 
well  done,  never  is  illustrated  to  so  good  ad- 
vantage as  when  it  becomes  secessary  to  dis- 
pose of  the  property.  There  are  countless 
instances  where  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs 
have  atoned  for  poor  buildings,  and  have  re- 
sulted in  an  advantageous  sale  where,  with- 
out this  planting,  the  price  obtained  would 
have  been  very  unsatisfactory.  In  othei* 
words,  a  tree  costing  only  a  few  dollars, 
planted  in  the  proper  place  on  the  grounds, 
is  worth  as  much  in  the  ultimate  valuation  of 
the  property  as  many  times  that  amount  ex- 
pended for  ornamenting  or  decorating  the 
house  itself. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  the  pur- 
chaser is  a  man  or  woman  from  the  city.  A 
country  house  which  is  surrounded  by  a  bare 
and  uninviting  yard,  without  trees  or  flowers, 
or  even  a  lawn,  presents  a  picture  which  is 
almost  certain  to  repel  the  buyer.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  place  where  the  house  nestles 
delightfully  among  tall  trees,  underneath 
which  there  stretches  a  broad  expanse  of 
green  sward,  with  brightly  colored  flowers 
here  and  there,  immediately  appeals  to  the 
senses  of  the  prospective  purchaser  arid  pre- 
disposes him  at  the  very  outset  in  favor  of 
the  property.  He  becomes  less  critical  of 
the  house  itself  and  of  the  other  features  in 
connection  with  the  place.  In  short,  it  often 
is  twice  as  easy  to  dispose  of  a  well-planted 
place  to  good  advantage  than  of  one  where 
this  feature  has  been  overlooked  or  neglected. 

I  recollect  at  this  moment  a  New  Eng- 
land farm  which  was  somewhat  neglected  when  bought 
by  a  man  who  appreciated  its  possibilities,  and  who 
promptly  proceeded  to  make  it  attractive  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  painting  the  house,  putting  on  a  few 
blinds  and  planting  flowers  and  shrubs  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  house  appear  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage, the  result  being  that  within  a  year  the  property 
was  sold  again  at  an  advance  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, although  a  considerable  amount  of  timber  had 
been  cut  off,  thus  causing  a  real  depletion  in  the  actual 
value  of  the  farm. 

I  remember  the  case  of  another  farmer  who  found 
that  there  was  money  to  be  made  in  keeping  summer 
boarders,  and  who  wisely  proceeded  to  arrange  his 


house  and  grounds  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  appeal 
to  the  esthetic  sense  of  city  people  who  wanted  to  find 
a  place  which  would  satisfy  them  along  the  lines  of 
their  own  ideals  of  what  the  country  ought  to  be. 
The  result  was  that  after  a  few  years  of  money- 
making,  the  property  was  sold  at  a  most  attractive 
figure. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  of  a  country  place  in  one  of 
the  central  states,  the  selling  value  of  which  was  nearly 
doubled  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In  this  case 
trees  and  shrubs  were  put  in  thickly  so  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  house  was  almost  hidden  from 
the  roadway.  Planting  of  this  sort  is  not  always 
to  be  recommended;  it  depends  upon  the  situation, 
the  character  of  the  grounds  an4  the  general  appear- 


flliHtrationa  on  this  page,  courtesy  Suburban  Life. 

An  Ordinary  House — But  the  Trees  and  Homelike  Shrubbery  Make  One  Want  to  Live  There 

ance  of  the  house  itself.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  heavy  planting  was  just  what  was  needed  in  order 
to  make  the  place  one  of  surpassing  charm.  The 
house,  which  before  had  seemed  barren  and  unattrac- 
tive enough,  now  presented  an  entirely  different  ap- 
pearance. 

Of  course,  years  were  required  to  bring  about  this 
transformation,  and  the  natural  rise  in  real-estate 
values  in  that  section  had  something  to  do  with  the 


A  Town  House  Without  Even  a  Shrub — New,  Expensive  and  Unattractive 


increased  worth  of  this  property,  but  the  planting  was 
largely  responsible  and  the  general  beauty  of  the 
grounds  was  such  as  to  insure  a  sale  at .  any  time. 

In'  another  instance  much  the  same  results  were 
secured  by  an  entirely  diff^erent  treatment.  This  place 
was  not  far  from  liie  city  and  too  liberal  planting 
would  have  been  a  mistake,  which  the  owner  was  wise 
enough  to  avoid.  Shrubs  were  massed  in  corners  and 
along  the  borders  and  a  few  trees  were  used,  but  the 
entire  aspect  of  the  place  was  changed  so  that  where 
it  formerly  consisted  merely  of  a  house  and  a  certain 
number  of  acres  of  ground,  it  now  became  a  home, 
with  a  genuine  appeal  to  the  best  in  human  nature. 

Bolton  Hall  quotes  a  prominent  Pennsylvania  farmer 


as  saying :  "I  have  made  more  money  creating  my 
lawn  than  I  ever  did  in  taking  a  fat  ox  from  the  stall 
or  a  bushel  of  potatoes  from  my  cellar.  A  man  will 
stand  on  the  public  road  in  front  of  my  place  and 
give  me  more  for  my  property  on  account  of  my  lawn ; 
but  money  is  not  the  only  thing  in  the  world.  The 
lawn  makes  the  boys  and  girls  want  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  It  is  on  the  lawn  that  we  spend  our  spare  mo- 
ments on  Sundays  entertaining  our  friends  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  there  beneath  tKe  shade  of  the  old  apple-tree, 
the  smoke  curls  more  beautifully  from  my  chimney 
than  from  any  other  I  ever  saw." 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  if  one  cares  to  take  up  the 
other  side  of  the  case,  to  find  instances  aplenty  where 
farm-houses  have  been  sold  almost  for  a  song  simply 
because  of  the  forlorn  and  deso- 
late appearance  presented  by  the 
grounds.  Even  the  proverbial 
abandoned  homestead  makes  its 
powerful  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  prospective  city 
purchasers  who  are  looking  for  a 
country  home.  This  fact  has 
been  exemplified  time  and  time 
again  of  recent  years,  since  the 
desire  for  a  summer  home  in  the 
country  has  become  so  pro- 
nounced. Men  and  women  who 
were  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  what  suited  them  have  driven 
through  the  country,  either  in  the 
company  of  an  enterprising  real- 
estate  man  or  on  their  own 
initiative,  and  have  repeatedly 
passed  by  well-built,  substantial 
homes  and  profitable  farms, 
where  the  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  had  been  over- 
looked, only  to  buy,  at  a  liberal 
price,  some  run-down  farm  with 
more  or  less  dilapidated  build- 
ings, but  where  fine  old  elms 
overshadowed  the  house,  with 
lilac-bushes  in  the  fence-corners 
and  rows  of  gorgeous  peonies 
blooming  along  the  walks.  The 
city  man  knows  that  he  can  plant 
these  things  and  get  the  desired 
resitlt  in  time,  but  he  does  not 
want  to  wait.  He  prefers  to 
spend  more  money  in  fixing  over 
the  house. 

There  is  another  way  in  which 
good   planting   pays.  Wherever 
the  wind  has  full  sweep  across  the  fields  and  hills  it 
drives  the  cold  through  the  walls  and  windows  of  the 
most  carefully  constructed  house  or  barn,  immensely 
increasing  the  cost  of  heating  the  buildings  as  well  as 
bringing  hardship  to  the  stock,  causing  them  to  suffer 
in  health  and  lose  in  weight.    Therefore,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  wind-break  pays  in  hard  cash.    S^ch  a  wind- 
break, consisting  of  evergreen  trees  closely  planted  and 
with  branches  close  to  the  ground,  is  not  only  of 
practical  value  in  cutting  off  cold  winds,  but 
also  has  a  decided  ornamental  effect.  Often- 
times it  is  possible  to  place  the  wind-break 
where  it  will  screen  some  objectionable  fea- 
tures, such  as  unsightly  outbuildings. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  effect  of 
beautiful  planting  on  the  meriibers  of  the 
household,  all  the  way  down  from  the  hard- 
headed,  horny-handed  head  of  the  house  to 
the  growing  boys  and  girls,  whose  characters 
must  be  formed  amid  the  environments  of 
the  home.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  boys  and  girls  raised  among  conditions 
which  prevent  any  development  of  the  finer 
qualities,  will  grov/  into  hard,  sordid,  selfish 
men  and  women. 

It  is  possible,  too,  to  combine  the  esthetic 
with  the  utilitarian,  for  in  many  cases  fruit- 
trees  may  be  planted  close  about  the  house 
with  an  eye  to  their  beauty.  What,  indeed,  is 
more  charming  than  an  apple-tree  in  full 
bloom?  If  the  fruit-trees  are  properly 
trimmed,  they  will  remain  for  a  lifetime  as 
objects  of  never- failing  loveliness.  A  few  ever- 
greens, either  in  the  form  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
combined  with  the  fruit-trees  may  constitute 
all  of  this  kind  of  planting  needed,  and  the 
effect  will  be  as  beautiful  in  winter  as  in 
summer.  \ 
The  great  trouble  often  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  owner  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  fixed  principles  which  must 
be  followed  if  the  planting  of  the  home 
grounds  is  to  be  eft'ectively  done.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  a  narrow  village  lot,  it 
would  not  pay  to  plant  the  standard  apple- 
trees  or  large  ornamentals,  which  would  be 
just  the  kind  needed  on  the  ample  grounds 
of  a  country  home.  There  are  smaller  trees,  with  a 
less  spreading  habit,  for  the  narrow  lot;  indeed,  some- 
times it  becomes  necessary  to  dispense  with  trees  en- 
tirely, but  to  use  climbing  vines,  which  may  be  grown 
in  such  profusion  as  to  create  a  charming  effect._  One 
of  the  principal  facts  to  remember  in  any  case  is  that 
the  planting  should  not  be  crowded  and  that  there 
should  be  an  open  spread  of  lawn  in  the  center  with 
the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  grouped  around  the  sides. 
Single  specimens  should  not  be  planted  as  a  rule,  but 
the  planting  should  be  massed  at  various  points  as  in 
the  corners  and  at  the  entrances.  Straight  lines  should 
be  avoided,  the  purpose  being  to  secure  curves  and 

[CONXINUED  ON  PAGE  23] 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1910 


Our  Respects  to  the  Guinea-Hen 

The   Faults  and  Virtues   of  the   Oddest  Member   of  the  Flock 


OF  ALL  branches  of  poultrj'-raising 
none  is  so  much  neglected  as  the 
raising  of  guineas.  Nearh'  everj' 
familj'  in  the  country  has  a  considerable 
flock  of  chickens  and  perhaps  a  few  tur- 
kej-s,  ducks  and  geese,  but  it  is  seldom 
one  sees  any  "speckle-backs"  among 
them.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  because 
their  merits  are  not  generally  known, 
while  their  faults  are  a  joke  everywhere. 

About  the  only  real  objection  to  them 
is  their  wild  nature,  'but  a  flock  may  be 
controlled,  to  a  great  extent,  by  observ- 
ing proper  methods  in  raising  them.  By 
hatching  the  eggs  under  common  hens, 
much  of  the  trouble  in  getting  them  to 
behave  more  like  domestic  fowls  is 
avoided.  To  make  domesticity  doubly 
sure,  it  is  well  to  put  two  or  three  chicks 
with  each  hen  that  is  raising  a  guinea 
family.  The  young  chicks  will  obey  the 
hen,  aad  the  young  guineas  will  follow 
their  example,  with  the  result  that  the 
guineas  will  keep  with  the  other  fowls  as 
the_v  grow  and  also  go  into  the  poultry- 
house  to  roost  with  them.  If  the  poultry- 
house  is  near  the  dwelling,  so  that  the 
guineas  will  daily  come  into  contact  with 
members  of  the  family,  they  will  become 
more  tame  than  otherwise.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  not  unusual  for  some  of 
the  guinea-hens  to  lay  in  the  poultry- 
house  with  the  other  fowls,  although 
their  natural  instinct  is  to  hide  their 
nests. 

Where  they  lay  away  from  the  poultry- 
house,  guineas  are  very  sly  and  secretive 
about  their  nesting,  often  straying  off  to 
a  great  distance.  Their  peculiar  cackle 
after  laying  is  a  great  help  in  finding 
hidden  nests. 

Sometimes  a  number  of  guinea-hens 
.will  lay  in  one  nest.    They  dislike  having 

■  any  of  the  eggs  removed,  and  several 
nest-eggs  must  be  left.  Some  believe 
that  the  eggs  must  not  be  removed  with 
the  bare  hands,  but  that  gloves  must  be 
worn  or  a  long  stick  used  to  roll  the 
eggs  out.    Like  a  lot  of  other  notions, 

''this  does  not  hold  true  more  than  half 
i.the  time,  and  then  the  hens  probably  de- 

■  sert  the  nests  because  most  of  the  eggs 
have  been  rernoved  and  not  because  they 

'are  fastidious  about  bare  hands. 

The  breeding  season  of  guineas  usual- 
"ly  begins  in  April  and  they  continue  lay- 
ing throughout  the  summer.    An  average 
\  of  one  hundred-  eggs  per  hen  is  about  cor- 
'.  rect.    The    period    of    incubation  for 
;guii5ea-gggs-is  about  ,  tweuty-eight,  days, 
but  may  vary  a  day  or  two  either  way. 
As  before  stated,  it  is  best  to  hatch  the 
eggs  under  a  common  hen,  to  insure  do- 
'mesticity.  Besides,  guinea-hens  are  rather 
'  poor  sitters.    They  are  of  a  restless  na- 


ture and  seldom  stick  to  their  nests  close 
enough  to  insure  a  good  hatch.  And  the 
little  chicks  that  do  hatch  often  come  to 
a  sad  end  when  they  are  permitted  to 
wander  around  with  their  mother  through 
the  wet  grass  of  early  mornings  and  on 
rain}-  days.  The  old  birds  are  very 
hardy,  but  the  little  chicks  are  sensitive. 
For  this  reason  the}-  will  thrive  better  if 
raised  with  common  hens  that  are  will- 
ing to  come  in  when  it  rains. 

The  newly-hatched  chicks  run  about 
actively  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  out 


as  a  substitute  for  wild  game  birds  for 
table  use  and  in  the  larger  cities  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  already  increasing. 
The  eggs  of  these  fowls  also  possess 
much  merit.  Although  not  so  large  as 
chickens'  eggs,  they  are  richer  and  more 
nutritious. 

Another  good  point  about  guineas  is 
that  they  make  good  "watch-dogs." 
Every  person  who  writes  of  these  fowls 
mentions  this  point,  but  a  good  thing  will 
bear  repeating.  In  common  with  wild 
birds  they  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 


Lines  to  a  Guinea-Hen 

I  hear  thy  squawk  at  morning-time,  sweet  bird; 

When  rosj-tinted  clouds  float  in  the  skies. 
Through  dewy  distances  thy  song  is  heard; 

Above  the  robin's  note  th^'  carols  rise, 
Not  low  and  bashful;  no,  but  glad  and  strong 
Squacks  to  the  clouds  thy  clear,  exultant  song. 


I  cannot  catch  thy  warbled  note,  sweet  hen; 
Would  thy  soft  numbers  might  inspire  my 
rhyme! 

Could  I  but  make  your  cackle  with  my  pen, 

How  down  the  ringing  corridors  of  time 
I'd  send  thy  vesper  hymn,  dear  speckle-back— 
K'n  ka,  k"n  ka,  ka,  ka,  k'n  ka,  ka,  kwack! 


Thy  feet  are  swifter  than  the  sands  of  time; 

When  down  the  lane  I  hear  thy  distant  squeak 
I  see  thee  through  the  fence  get  up  and  climb. 

And  cross  the  meadow,  one  quick,  speckled 
streak; 

Swift  be  the  bolt  to  catch  thee  on  the  fly. 

And  ostriches,  that  see  thee  run,  go  home  to  die. 


I  see  thy  papier-mache  head,  shy  guinea-hen. 
Where  flame  the  scarlet  poppies  in  the  sun; 

To  reach  thy  nest,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
About  four  thousand  miles  thou  hast  to  run. 

Deep  in  the  bending  grass,  close  by  the  old  rail 
fence. 

You  lay  your  lays  in  eggstacy  intense. 


When  evening  falls  and  loud  the  crickets  sing, 
I  see  you  duck  beneath  the  barbed  bars, 

And  in  the  orchard's  gloom,  you  bashful  thing, 
You  lay  yourself  to  roost  beneath  the  stars. 

And  still  with  tireless  squack  your  vigils  keep 

And   strive   to  sing  your  answering  mates  to 
sleep. 


I  glean  the  lesson  of  thy  life  so  sweet. 
To  toot  my  horn,  though  I  may  sell  no  clam; 

To  make  no  carol  loud,  my  footsteps  fleet. 
That  men  may  hear,  but  not  come  where  I  am; 

And  hide  my  treasures  where  no  human  arm, 
you  bet. 

Can  take  my  unsung  songs  to  make  an  omelet. 
— Bob  B^rdette  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  Hawkeye. 


of  the  shell,  and,  as  they  are  very  tiny 
things,  they  are  apt  to  get  lost.  They 
should  be  kept  confined  for  at  least  a 
week  after  hatching,  unless  the  Hen  can 
be  given  a  run  on  short  grass.  Guinea- 
hens  have  .  a  way  of  calling  lost  chicks, 
but  common" -hens  can  only  cluck  as  J^a- 
ture  intended  "thej^, should,  an(i.  the  little 
guineas  pav  .ajp  attention  to  this  at  first. 
Youijg,  guaiiea^  may  be  given  a  feed  much 
the -rsam'e;  a? -for  young  turkeys,  aite-r  a- 
fas.t  of'-^ ..  not  more  than  -^vvelye  .  hours 
alter  hatching.  They  gPsHv  anid  feather- 
.jrapidly. 

The  flesh  of  the  guinea  is  rather  dark, 
but  is  tender  and  possesses  a  gamy  flavor 
not  unlike  that  of  some  wild  game  birds. 
Tor  this  reason,  many  dealers  in  market 
poultry  advocate  the  raising  of  guineas 


enemies,  and  quickly  detect  hawks,  dogs, 
strange  persons,  etc.,  that  venture  near. 
Their  \Vild  cries  on  such  occasions  soon 
put  the  iRtruders  to  rout,  and  also  put 
all  the  fowls  on  the  place  on  their  guard, 
if  hawks  are  numerous,  a  few  guineas 
in  the  flock  ^will  prove  of  great  help  in 
ipreventirig  rtheir  depredations,' 

W.  F.  Purdue. 

'pHE  wild,  nois3'-' nature  ' of  the  guinea  is 
*.  urged  agai'iist  it  by  rna'ny  poultrymen. 
Guineas  do  ■  not  bear  confinement  vi^ell. 
The}-  are  of  an  active  nature  and  prefer 
to  range  the  fields  for  their  food.  But 
that  very  habit  makes  them  the  best;in- 
sect-hunters  we  have.  Many  farmefs-'ad- 
vocate  the  protection  of  the  crow  on 
account  of  his  insect-destroying  nature. 


The  guinea  is  as  good  an  insect-destroyer 
as  the  crow,  besides  being  a  very  excel- 
lent egg-producer  in  the  summer  season, 
while  the  flesh  of  the  guinea  is  preferred 
by  many  to  that  of  the  chicken.  It  is 
firm,  of  gamy  flavor  and  of  an  excellent 
quality.  The  guinea-hen  usually  com- 
mences laying  in  April  and  will  lay  an 
egg  nearly  every  day  until  about  the  first 
of  October.  The  eggs  are  smaller  than 
the  chickens',  but  they  are  better  flavored 
and  usually  sell  at  the  same  price  as  the 
hens'  eggs,  once  the  consumers  can  be 
persuaded  to  try  them.  There  is  not 
usually  a  Ntry  strong  demand  for  them, 
however,  and  it  has  to  be  worked  up. 

The  young'  guineas  are  rather  hard  to 
raise,  and  it  is  best  to  hatch  them  under 
chicken-hens,  as  the  guinea-hens  do  not 
usually  get  broody  until  late  in  the  sea- 
son and,  at  that,  are  likely  to  trail  the 
young  ones  in  the  wet  and  lose  them. 

There  are  two  breeds  of  guineas,  the 
white  and  the  pearl.  The  former  is  pure 
white  in  feather,  and  the  flesh  does  not 
have  the  bluish  color  which  is  an  objec- 
tion in  the  pearl  guinea.  On  this  account 
the  white  guinea  is  preferable  for  cook- 
ing purposes. 

The  white  guinea,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  good  an  egg-producer  as 
the  pearl.  Both  are  about  the  same  size. 
I  thought  for  several  years  that  the 
young  white  guineas  were  harder  to  raise 
than  the  pearl,  but  last  year  we  had  a 
mixed  brood  of  whites  and  pearls  hatched 
at  the  same  time.  They  had  the  same 
treatment  and  we  raised  a  larger  per  cent 
of  the  white  ones.  This  year  we  have  a 
brood  of  half-breeds,  half  white' and  half 
pearl.  They  seem  to  be  hardier  than 
pure-bloods  of  either  breed.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  depredations  of  a  cat 
we  would  probably  have  raised  nearly 
the  entire  brood,  as  we  lost  only  one  be- 
sides the  ones  that  he  caught. 

The  pearl  guinea  is  of  a  lead  color 
with  white  specks  in  the  feather.  A  cross 
of  the  two  breeds  does  not  make  a  uni- 
formly colored  bird,  as  some  of  the 
feathers  are  pure  white  and  some  birds 
have  more  white  on  them  than  others. 

Where  guineas  can  have  free  range, 
they  are  a  profitable  bird  to  grow,  as  they 
are  better  insect-destroyers  than  chickens, 
and  they  are  not  as  bad  to  trail  down 
and  eat  grain.  Our  guinea-hens  laid  eggs 
last  summer  that  sold'  for  three  times 
what  the  birds  would  have  cost  if  we  had 
purchased  ■  them  in  the  spring,  and  the 
best  part  of  it  was  that  they  were  made 
principally  from  insects  that  injure  crops. 
By  employing  guineas  we  can  turn  even 
our  worst  insect  enemies  into  a  market- 
able product.  A.  J.  Legg. 


The  Grist-Mill  of  the  Fowl 


What  the   Chicken   Does  With   Grit— By  L.  C.  Seal 


NOT  less  remarkable  than  mysterious 
is  the  digestion  of  a  fowl.  This 
is  true  of  the  powerful  digestants 
as  well  as  the  remarkable  muscular  ac- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal.  Minus  in- 
cisors and  molars  the  hen  can  get  her 
living  alongside  the  swine,  cattle  and 
horses,  who  are  well  provided  with  both, 
and  all  she  asks  is  her  share.  By  the 
time  food  is  expected  to  nourish,  her 
meal  has  been  reduced  to  a  homogeneous 
pulp  as  thoroughly  as  that  of  the  pig, 
and  she  is  as  promptly  ready  for  the  next 
meal  as  is  the  porker.  This  is  not  the 
conventional  idea  of  poultry  feeding,  nor 
the  best  by  any  means,  but  it  shows  the 
capabilities  of  the  digestion  of  a  fowl.  A 
hen  picks  up  her  "teeth"  as  needed.  She 
casts  about  to  find  a  "tooth"  or  "teeth" 
to  whatever  extent  she  opines  will  re- 
lieve her  discomfort. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  finely-bred  cock.  I  brought 
him  the  distance  of  eleven  miles  to  our 
suburb.  Undoubtedly  he  had  never  seen 
a  coal-cinder.  When  I  turned  him  loose 
with  my  flock  at  feeding-time  he  seemed 
to  be  not  so  much  interested  in  the  fare, 
although  it  was  appropriate  and  whole- 
some, as  he  was  in  getting  himself  some 
"teeth" — some  grinders,  if  you  please. 
Catching  sight  of  a  coal-cinder,  quite  a 
large  one,  he  tested  its  specific  gravity 
and  resistance  with  his  beak,  promptly 
decided  it  to  be  just  the  thing  he  had 
been  looking  for  and  gulped  it  down. 
Finding  it  so  adaptable,  he  chose  another 
— and  another.  Having  gotten  his  mill 
in  grinding  order  he  proceeded  to  make 
the    acquaintance    of    his    new  friends. 


Really  I  thought  he  had  attempted  sui- 
cide for  having  been  severed  from  the 
companionship  of  his  royal  relatives,  the 
cinders  were  so  large — all  that  he  could 
swallow.  This  misgiving  was  presently 
relieved,  however,  when  his  next  de- 
mand was  grist  for  the  hopper.  He 
lived  to  see  a  numerous  family  of  his 
own  descendents  as  lusty  as  himself. 

Another  instance  of  like  sort  came  un- 
der my  observation  about  a  year  ago  in 
my  own  poultry-yard.  To  relieve  the 
story  of  doubt,  it  would  seem  to  require 
the  sworn  attest  of  one  who,  throughout 
life,  had  never  been  known  to  depart 
from  the  sacred  principles  of  veracity. 
An  overgrown,  ungainly  cross-bred  cock- 
erel had  been  presented  to  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  family  by  a  neighbor  because 
he  would  not  grow  fat.  With  reluctance 
I  consented  to  feed  him.  Shortly  after- 
ward I  was  disposing  of  some  table- 
scraps  among  my  fow-ls.  While  discarding 
some  articles  which  I  deemed  unfit 
for  feeding  purposes,  I  let  fall,  ac- 
cidentally, the  entire  neck  bone  of  a 
young  hen.  To  make  sure  of  it  Mr. 
Cross-Bred  picked  it  up  instantly,  gave 
his  head  a  toss  and  it  went  down  as 
readily  as  if  it  had  bden  a  piece  of 
boiled  suet.  "Vainly  I  expected  his  de- 
mise. A  few  weeks  later,  after  special 
feeding,  a  finer  carcass  than  his  never 
graced  a  platter. 

Oyster-shell  (crushed)  and  sharp  bits 
of  limestone,  in  all  probabilit}-,  are  the 
best  grits  for  fowls.  Any  sharp  sub- 
stance, however,  will  relieve  indigestion, 
but  these  two  grits  have  the  advantage 
of  producing  soluble  lime  in  the  process 


of  digestion,  thus  performing  simultan- 
eously a  twofold  function.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  desperation  a  fowl  may  swallow 
a  substance  which  might  endanger  its 
life.  Such  articles  as  pins,  needles  and 
pieces  of  pointed  bone  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  crop  or  gizzard  after  death. 
Such  articles  cannot  possibly  be  of  aid 
to  digestion  and  I  am  strong  in  the 
opinion  that  they  would  never  be  taken, 
except  on  runs  that  have  been  gleaned 
threadbare  of  grit.  I  have  noticed  in 
winter  when  feeding  whole  corn  for 
supper  that  the  first  demand  of  the  fowls 
after  eating  was  water.  All  the  fowls 
that  then  felt  any  uneasiness  visited  the 
receptacle  containing  the  crushed  oyster- 
shell. 

Overloading  the  crop,  lack  of  variety 
of  foods  daily,  too  much  highly-concen- 
trated food,  lack  of  appropriate  grit,  lack 
of  e.xercise,  all  are  conducive  to  dys- 
pepsia and  bowel  trouble.  Any  one  of 
the  above  conditions  prolonged  will  pro- 
duce these  results,  and  two  or  more  of 
them  acting  conjointly  work  the  direst 
havoc  among  confined  fowls.  When  the 
crop  is  filled,  that  meal  should  cease  and 
supplementary  feeds,  such  as  green-cured 
fodder,  clover,  beets,  .unthreshed  millet, 
will  not  permit  the  crop  to  become  quite 
empty  throughout  the  day.  My  habit  is 
to  pick  up,  one  at  a  time,  three  or  four 
members  of  the  flock  and  pass  the  hand 
lightly  down  over  the  crop  and  deter- 
mine whether  any  more  should  be  fed 
at  a  given  meal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  member  of  the  flock  should  be 
solicitous  for  more  at  closing,  unless  it 
should  be  at  supper  on  a  cold  winter 


evening.  My  judgment  is  supreme,  not 
theirs. 

_  A  few  years  ago  I  would  have  con- 
sidered it  a  foolhardy  trick  to  throw  a 
handful  of  pulverized  glass  to  a  brood 
of  baby  chicks.  To-day  I  consider  it 
wise  to  do  this  very  thing  once  or  twice 
a  week,  giving  it  in  addition  to  their 
perpetual  supply  of  sharp  sand.  Pul- 
verized glass  means  death  to  a  dog,  but 
it  is  nice  for  keen  cutting  in  the  grist- 
mill of  a  chicken. 

The  gizzard  of  a  chicken  is  an  inter- 
esting study.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able estimate  of  its  great  peristaltic 
power.  Being  a  dense  involuntar}-  mus- 
cle it  is  stimulated  to  action  by  the 
presence  of  food  and  grit.  Its  lining  is 
impervious  to  appropriate  grinders  and 
contains  digestants  that  macerate  and 
distill  the  life-sustaining  elements  that 
pass  directly  into  the  blood  for  nour- 
ishment. Let  it  be  remembered  that 
crushed  or  ground  feeds  require  grit  for 
digestion  as  well  as  whole-grain  feeds. 

It  requires  less  effort  and  feed  to 
keep  a  flock  of  hens  fat,  once  you  get 
them  fat,  than  to  eke  out  a  mere  sus- 
tenance or  a  full  amount  irregularly  to 
a  lean  flock  hungry  at  times  to  the 
point  of  desperation. 

Give  the  mill  enough  to  do  and  no 
more  than  it  ought  to  or  can  'do  and 
your  toll  will  be  heavy.  Fatness  makes 
a  hen  proud,  and  destroys  anxiety  and 
fear.  She  goes  about  the  premises  ut- 
tering notes  that  her  companions  under- 
stand, that,  when  translated  into  pure 
Anglo-Saxon,  mean  to  her  promoter  and 
keeper  "I  am  well  and  happy." 
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Mail  the  coupon  ^ 
for  full  explan 
ation  of  our 
great  10  day 
free  trial 
offer. 


Grind  your  tools  better  and  2S  times  quicker  than  with  a 
grindstone.   4,000  revolutions  a  minute. 

7  MACHINES  IN  1 


.  ROUGH  GRINDER 

2.  FINE  GRINDER 

3.  SAW  GUMMER 


7.  HONE 


4.  SICKLE  GRINDER 

5.  POLISHING  WHEEL 

6.  RUST  REMOVER 


I  will  send  you  a  Harmait  Special  Carborundum 
Farm  Tool  Grinder,  with  seven  Genuine  Carborundum 
Grinding  Attachments,  right  to  your  farm  for  an  absolutely 
free  trial  lasting  10  days. 

I  will  guarantee  that  this  Carborundum  Grinder  will  not 
draw  the  temper  from  steel. 

I  don't  want  you  to  send  me  any  money — not  a  cent. 
I  want  to  make  you  an  offer  so  libersJ  that  you  simply  can- 
not afford  to  refuse  it. 

I  will  give  you  the  use  of  this  magnificent  outfit  for  10  days 
absolutely  FREE — no  red  tape,  no  papers  to  sign,  no  obliga- 
tions of  any  nature.  Just  get  the  outfit,  use  it  for  ten  days 
just  as  though  it  were  your  own,  on  your  own  work,  sharpen 
your  sickles,  plow  shares,  cultivator  blades,  scythes,  axes — 
anything  that  is  dull — then,  if  you  wish,  return  it  to  me  at 
my  expense. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  am  making  this  offer 

We  know  that  every  progressive,  up-to-date  farmer  realizes 
the  advantage  of  always  having  sharp,  bright  tools  to  work 
with.  You  know  how  much  more  work  can  be  done  with 
tools  which  are  always  in  good  condition.  You  know  how 
much  easier  your  work  is  and  much  longer  your  tools  last. 
You  know  all  these  things  and  yet — you  DO  sometimes  work 
with  dull  tools,  don't  you? 

I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  can  easily  keep  all  your 
farm  tools  in  good  condition,  all  the  time,  with  this  wonder- 
ful, simply  wonderful  outfit  which  I  send  you  free. 
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Genuine  Carborundum  ei;.;) Grinder 


NOT  an  Emery  Wheel— i 


And  carborundum  is  the  most  wonderful  abrasive  in  the  ■world,  even 
'  harder  than  the  diamond.  It  is  really  manufactured  diamonds,  for  it  is 
made  of  the  very  same  substances  which  gro  to  make  up  the  diamond. 
Carborundum  is  the  most  perfect  grinding  substance  known.  It  is  just  as  much  harder  than  emery  as  emery  is  harder  than  chalk.  A  grinding 
wheel  made  entirely  of  pulverized  South  African  Diamonds  would  not  grmd  one  bit  better  or  faster  than  the.genume  Carborundum  wheels 
which  we  furnish  with  this  superb  machine.  .  .  ,   .    j  j.   c  ^i.       -^-i.  ■    c    i.  ^ 

Carborundum  is  an  absolutely  new  substance.  It  is  not  merely  a  substance  which  is  dug  up  out  of  the  earth,  m  fact,  it  does  not  occur  m 
nature  at  all.  Carborundum  is  manufactured  in  the  most  terrific  heat  that  man  has  been  able  to  produce.  A  heat  so  great  that  it  will  actually 
burn  up  a  common  brick  like  so  much  gun  powder.  And  in  this  incomprehensible  heat  is  produced  Carborundum.  It  is  tbe  heat  In  Wlllcb 
the  worlds  were  formed.  Everyone  of  the  beautiful  irridescent,  needle-like  crystals  is  so  hard  that  it  will  actually  scratch  the  diamond 
itself  It  is  these  crystals  which  are  crushed  up  and  made  into  the  grinding  wheels.  It  is  these  inconceivably  hard  and  sharp  crystals  which  cut 
through  the  hardest  steel  more  easily  than  the  finest  emery  wheel  will  cut  through  soft  copper. 


Saves  Time— Effort— Money 

You  can  do  the  same  work  in  two  minutes  on  a  Carborundum  wheel 
that  would  take  you  at  least  a  half  an  hour  to  do  on  a  grindstone,  and 
do  it  better.  And  you  can  operate  The  Harman  Special  Farm  Tool 
Grinder  for  half  an  hour  with  less  effort  than  would  be  required  in  run- 
ning a  grindstone  for  two  minutes.  Carborundum  will  grind  25  times 
faster  than  the  grindstone  and  8  times  faster  than  the  emery  wheel. 


SEND  THIS 
FREE  Coupon 

Beiiifember  10  Days'  Free  Trial  Z 


Lasting— Binding— Guarantee 

Carborundum  wheels  are  so  much  harder  than  the  hardest 
steel  that  no  amount  of  grinding  seems  to  have  the  slightest 
effect  on  them.  Carborundum  will  cut  the  biggest  steel  file 
you  have  in  two  in  five  seconds.  We  give  a  lasting,  binding  guarantee 
with  ever  tool  grinder. 

Carborundum  WILL  NOT 

draw  the  temper  from  steel 


Carborundum  wheels  will  positively  not  draw  the  tem- 
per of  the  finest  tool.   The  reason  for  this  is  that  Car- 
borundum does  not  heat  the  article  which  is 
being  ground  as  does  an  emery  wheel  or  grindstone. 
Carborundum  cuts  and  cuts  quickly— it  cuts  so 
quickly  that  the  steel  does  not  have  time  to  heat 


8t«el  8es() 


Gi'lndm^^  ac  ax  with  the  ITarman  Spe* 
eial  Carborundum  I'arm  Tool  Grinder. 


HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO„ 

_     ,  Dspt.  3542  ,  160  Harrison  St.,  Chlcaso,  III. 

Send  Coupon  Today  and  Get  our  Grinding  Tool  ,  .  ^^r-^ 

Catalog  FREE.  Also  our  free  booklet  explaining  all  about  ■  Without  any  obheauons  on  me  please  send  me  FREE  your 
Carborundum, newestandmostwonderfulsubstanceknown.  cataloj  explaining  your  Carborundum  Farm  Tool  Grinder,  also  full 

Don't  wait  a  minute.    Send  the  free  coupon  today  and  post  your-  mm  particulars  of  your  ten  days'  FREE  trial  ofTer,  also  the  interestinc 

self  on  this  wonderful  offer.   Learn  all  about  the  Harman  Special  H  ^  Carborundum 

Carborundum  Farm  Tool  Grinder.    Sharpen  every  dull  tool  on  your  ™ 

place  positively  free.  We  let  you  keep  the  machine  for  10  mm 

(lays,  and  then  if  you  wish,  send  it  back  at  our  ex-  H  „ame 

pense.   But  mail  the  coupon  today  and  get  our  free  booklets  and  ■   

circulars,  and  get  our  FREE  trial  request  blank.    There  is  no  obli-  _ 

gation.   SEND  THE  FREE  COUPON  NOW.  H 

    a  ADDRESS  

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO. 

160  Harrison  St.     Dept.  3542      CHICAGO  _ 

No  letter  is  necessary ;  just  send  the  coupon 


Sweet  Clover  Found  Good 

This  article  caps  the  discussion  of  the 
newly  certified  merits  of  sweet  clover,  which 
we  have  presented  to  our  readers  in  recent 
issues.  Sweet  clover  has  been  given  a  sci- 
entific try-out.  Prof.  B.  C.  Buffum,  director  of 
the  Wyoming  Ejtperiment  Station,  has  taken 
it  in  hand.  He  has  grown  it,  fed  it,  tested 
and  observed  it,  and  has  thoroughly  demon- 
strated its  worth.  Furthermore,  he  has  found 
hope  of  improving  it,  and  has  undertaken 
the  task.    Here  is  his  account. — EDITOR. 

BOKHARA,  or  sweet  clover  has  so  long 
been  considered  worse  than  useless 
that  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  al- 
most universal  prejudice  against  the 
plant. 

Its  hardiness,  adaptability,  persistence 
and  growing  power  under  adverse  con- 
ditions are  well  known,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  convince  the  skeptical  that  it  has  any 
kind  of  value  or  that  improvement  may 
make  sweet  clover  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  our  forage  crops.  My 
experience  with  sweet  clover  dates  back 
sorne  years  and  my  results  with  the  plant 
are  such  that  the  past  season  I  planted 
twenty  acres  of  it  for  breeding  purposes 
and  to  improve  the  soil.  I  have  two  va- 
rieties and  shall  attempt  crossing  and 
hybridizing  in  addition  to  other  methods 
of  changing  its  character  and  composi- 
tion. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  sweet  clover 
first  came  into  use  as  a  forage  plant  in 
Mississippi  and  other  portions  of  the 
South.  Then  reports  came  from  Utah 
that  sweet-clover  hay  was  being  baled 
and  used  for  stock-food.  In  1903  I 
visited  Big  Horn  Basin,  Wyoming.  Here 
on  the  "Pitchfork"  Ranch,  one  of  the 
best  developed  in  the  West,  the  owner 
told  me  that  one  year  he  planted  and 
put  up  a  large  area  of  sweet-clover  hay 
and  that  his  cattle  apparently  ate  it  as 
well  and  thrived  on  it  equally  as  well  as 
they  did  on  alfalfa.  I  then  resolved  to 
carry  out  some  investigations  of  sweet 
clover. 

There  was  an  area  of  land  on  the 
Wyoming  Experiment  Station  farm 
which  lacked  drainage  and  where  the  ac- 
cumulation of  alkali  salts  had  destroyed 
a  stand  of  alfalfa.  This  ground  was 
covered  with  a  menacing  growth  of  what 
Western  stockmen  call  "foxtail."  This 
is  not  the  tame  foxtail  of  the  East,  but 
more  properly  a  wild  barley  called 
"squirrel-tail  grass"  in  the  older  botan- 
ies. It  grows  in  waste  places  or  some- 
times in  meadows,  and  the  beards  cause 
much  trouble  to  stock  eating  hay  con- 
taminated with  it.  I  planted  four  acres 
of  this  land  to  sweet  clover  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  friends  that  I  should  be 
mobbed  for  introducing  and  fostering 
what  to  them  was  only  a  dangerous 
weed.  It  was  planted  late,  and  in  the 
short  season  made  no  growth  that  could 
be  harvested  the  first  year.  The  next 
season,  however,  I  cut  two  crops  and 
put  up  four  small  stacks  of  the  hay. 
The  yield  of  cured  hay  was  two  and 
one  half  tons  to  the  acre.  One  half  the 
hay  was  salted  with  seven  or  eight 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  load  as  it 
went  into  the  stack. 

The  assistant  head  of  our  live-stock 
department  was  requested  to  make  feed- 
ing trials  with  sweet-clover  hay  that 
fall,  but  either  his  own  skepticism  or 
some  other  cause  prevented  the  order 
being  carried  out  and  my  sweet-clover 
stacks  perfumed  the  air  through  that 
winter  and  the  next  summer  and  fall  be- 
fore the  feeding  trials  were  actually  or- 
ganized. I  must  paiise  here  to  note  the 
first  beneficial  effect  of  growing  the  sweet 
clover.  In  the  two  seasons  it  had  cured 
the  land  of  foxtail  and  apparently  did 
some  good  to  the  alkalized  ground  as 
well.  Sweet  clover  is  a  weed-eradicator 
and  nitrogen-gatherer  worthy  of  wide 
and  extended  use.  Our  station  chemists 
analyses,  I  remember,  gave  as  high  as 
twenty-three  and  eight  tenths  per  cent 
crude  protein,  the  others  gave  fifteen  and 
nineteen  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  our 
high  altitude  alfalfa-hay  was  showing 
more  richness  than  other  alfalfa  with 
about  sixteen  per  cent  protein  and  high 
digestibility.  Our  richest  sweet  clover 
was  higher  in  protein  than  any  other 
roughage  and  showed  one  condition  to 
be  avoided.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
give  too  much  of  it,  as  stock  may  become 
cloyed  and  go  "ofif  feed"  from  overfeed- 
ing. 

When  given  to  the  lambs  on  experi- 
ment, the  hay  was  eaten  with  great 
relish,  even  the  coarse  stems  being 
readily  consumed.  My  man  fed  care- 
fully and  lots  of  ten  lambs  each  were 
fed  on  sweet  clover  compared  with  al- 
falfa and  with  native  hay,  lambs  fed  the 
same  corn  ration.  Tt  is  sufficient  for 
present  purposes  to  state  that  the  butcher 
who  dressed  out  the  lambs  testified  that 
the  sweet-clover-fed  lambs  were  the 
fattest  and  finest  carcasses  he  ever  han- 
dled, and  a  photograph  of  the  dressed 
meat  showed  much  superiority  of  the 
sweet-clover  lamb  over  lamb  fed  native 
hay.  The  sweet-clover  lambs  gained 
30.7  pounds  per  head,  while  the  native- 
hay  lambs  20.3  pounds  per  head.  The 


alfalfa  lambs  gained  34.3  pounds  per 
head,  a  little  less  than  four  pounds  bet- 
ter than  the  sweet-clover  lambs.  That 
is,  sweet  clover  offers  a  substitute  al- 
most, though  not  quite,  of  the  same  feed- 
ing value  as  alfalfa,  where  the  latter  is 
not  available.  Perhaps  a  portion  of 
the  success  was  due  to  curing  the  hay 
in  the  stack  a  year  before  being  fed. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  not 
appreciated  the  value  of  time  in  cur- 
ing hay.  I  am  told  that  old-crop  hay 
usually  brings  a  premium  in  the  hay- 
markets  of  England.  The  evidence  is 
conclusive  to  me  that  sweet-clover  hay 
properly  grown,  handled  and  fed  has  a 
value  worth  while- — at  least  in  many  lo- 
calities where  the  plant  will  thrive  and 
where  alfalfa  does  not  do  well  for  any 
reason. 

Perhaps  no  plant  has  a  higher  value 
as  a  fertilizing  agent.  Soil  from  sweet- 
clover  land  is  useful  in  inoculation  for 
alfalfa  with  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria. 
So  impressed  have  I  become  with  sweet 
clover  that  I  have  taken  up  the  task  of 
its  improvement  by  plant  breeding.  I 
believe  it  may  be  made  to  lose  a  portion 
or  all  of  the  cumarin,  which  is  the  bitter- 
sweet principle  that  makes  it  unpalatable 
to  stock  and,  perhaps  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  change  it  into  a  perennial. 

The  seed  I  bought  for  sweet  clover 
at  eighteen  cents  per  pound  was  adul- 
terated with  alfalfa-seed,  so  I  have  a 
stand  of  about  half  and  half  sweet  clover 
and  alfalfa.    However,  this  will  not  be  a 


serious  disadvantage  and  I  have  hopes 
of  getting  quick  results  in  improving 
sweet  clover,  both  in  palatableness  and 
yield. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  plant  sweet 
clover  for  hay  or  soil  improvement  can 
get  seed  from  almost  any  reliable  seeds- 
man. I  recommend  planting  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  hulled  seed  to  the  acre. 
It  may  be  sown  broadcast  if  the  seed- 
bed is  moist  and  fine,  or,  better  still, 
plant  with  a  press  drill  not  more  than 
an  inch  or  two  deep.  For  hay  it  should 
stand  thick  and  fine-stemmed  and  be  cut 
before  it  conies  into  full  bloom.  The 
green  hay  is  quite  succulent  and  needs 
to  be  cured  in  small  cocks,  allowing  it 
to  get  pretty  dry  before  stacking  and 
then  use  salt  as  indicated  above.  Sweet 
clover  is  a  biennial  plant  and  will  all  die 
the  second  season  if  not  allowjed  to  seed 
itself,  so  it  need  .never  become  a  bad  or 
persistent  weed.  B.  C.  Buffum. 

Several  points  regarding  sweet  clover 
have  been  raised  by  interested  readers. 
There  is  some  doubt  regarding  its  blos- 
soming habits.  In  the  jNorth  it  is  a 
biennial,  seldom  forming  seed  the  first 
year.  In  Kentucky  and  further  south- 
ward, however,  correspondents  tell  us  it 
will  seed  the  first  year  with  them,  unless 
cut  twice. 

One  farmer  writes :  "It  does  best  on 
a  soil  containing  a  good  deal  of  lime." 
Generally  speaking,  it  seems  to  grow  on 
almost  any  soil  not  too  boggy  or  too 


sour.  A  writer  in  the  .Ohio  Farmer 
has  had   different  experience,   however : 

"It  is  rathe  r  more  difficult  to  secure  a 
stand  and  crop  of  sweet  clover  than  of 
alfalfa.  As  I  have  intimated,  it  often 
comes  of  its  own  free  will  where  it  is 
neither  expected  nor  desired,  but  repeated 
efforts  to  start  it  where  it  has  been 
wanted  have  uniformly  resulted  much 
less  successfully  than  similar  attempts 
with  alfalfa." 

That  paragraph  sounds  a  sensible 
warning  to  those  who  are  figuring  on 
sweet  clover  to  do  too  much.  As  the 
writer  further  states,  however,  some  of 
the  unreliability  of  stand  may  be  due  to 
unreliable  seed.  Sweet  clover  is  hardly 
a  standard  market  article  as  yet.  While 
most  seed-houses  carry  it,  many  of 
them  have  never  found  it  worth  while 
to  catalogue  it,  owing  to  the  slim  de- 
mand. The  plant  has  been  so  little 
grown,  commercially,  that  good  seed  is 
hard  to  get.  A  germination  test  is  well 
worth  while  before  planting. 

We  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  sweet 
clover.  This  much  is  fairly  certain 
now :  It  is  a  first-class  soil  renewer.  It 
will  grow  in  many  places  where  alfalfa 
will  not.  It  serves  to  introduce  alfalfa. 
When  grown  and  cured  right  it  makes  a 
feed  that  stock  will  not  only  thrive  on, 
but  relish.  As  far  as  feeding  value 
goes,  it  runs  alfalfa  a  close  second.  As 
long  as  we  do  not  make  a  fad  of  it,  we 
believe  it  is  destined  to  do  many  fine 
things  for  farmers.  Editor. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1910 


3  Pkts.  FREE. 

Park's  New  Everbloom- 
ing  Petunias.  Finest 
known.  A  glorious,  fra- 
grant bed,  20  feet  across, 
lovely  shades  and  mark- 
ings, the  envy  of  your 
'"'^i^Jk^B^^PI^  ■  neighbors.  Free. 

1  Dark  Purple.  Rose, 

Carmine,  Crimson, 
a  Fancy  Striped. Eyed, 

5  Rne  Gloxinias.5  colors,  25c  I  „  Vd^fi^P-^Jlfl^t^I^- 
7Dl..eBegonirs:7colors,25c|  ^  ^HZeA^- 


My  Flower  Friend,  write  me  a  letter  (710*  postal) 
and  I'll  send  these  Grand  Petunias  (Worth  50c)  and 
auliure.  with  Onide— all  about  flowers,  packed  with 
good  things,  nearly  1000  plain  and  colored  engravings. 
I  want  to  know  you.  Will  vou  not  write  me  today  ? 
m^mr  And  When  Writing  Why  Not  Enclose  10  Cents 
a!*^  for  year's  trial  of  Park's  Floral  Magazine, 
just  what  you  need  to  help  cheer  and  brighten 
your  home.  The  Oldest  and  Best  floral  monthly  in 
the  world,  and  a  welcome  visitor  in  over  500,000 
homes.  Why  not  in  yours?  With  it  I'll  send  Part's 
Surprise  Seed  Paefcage,  1000  Sorts,  for  a  big 
bed  that  will  delight  you  with  flowers  new  and  rare 
every  morning  the  entire  season.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Club  of  three  25  cts.  Club  with  friends 

Address        GEO.  W.  PARK.  Box  39,  la  Park,  Pa. 
Magazine  and  10  pkts  choicest  Flower  Seeds  .  15  eta 
Magazine  and  10  pkts  choicest  Vegetable  Seeds  15  cts. 
Magazine  and  20  pkts.  enough  for  both  gardens  25  cts. 


Make  them  pay  by  using  the  machines  that 
really  do  the  work — 

CUT,  PLANT, 
SPRAY, 
DIG  and 
SORT 

There's  nothing  in 
potato  machinery 
up  to 

ASPINWALL  EQUIPMENT 

Write  for  copy  of  our  free  book  telling  how 
to  make  money,  growing  potatoes. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

432  Sabin  St,,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery 


Free  to  Farmers 

By  special  arrangement,  Ratekin's  big 
1910  seed  catalogue,  with  a  sample  of 
"Diamond  Joe's  Big  White"  seed  corn 
that  made  153  bushels  per  acre,  will  be 
mailed  free  to  every  reader  of  this 
paper  who  are  interested  in  the  crop 
they  grow.  This  big  book  tells  how  to 
make  the  farm  and  garden  pay.  It's 
worth  dollars  to  all  who  plant  or  sow. 
Write  for  it  and  mention  this  paper. 
The  address  is  Ratekin's  Seed  House, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


BLACKBERRIES 

The  Most  Profitable  Berry  Crop 

The  best  and  most  profitable 
varieties.  250,000  "root cutting" 
plants  of  them— the  only  kind 
that's  fit  to  plant— at  prices  of 
ordinary  or  "Sucker"  plants. 
Fully  described  with  full  cul- 
tural instructions  in  my  new 
catalog.  Also  the  marvelous  St. 
Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry 
—the  Early-till-Iato  variety. 
Send  for  this  book— It's  free. 

OVETT  NURSERIES 

Box  136,  Little  Silver,  N.  J, 


Secrets 


The  secrets  of  America '.s  suc- 
'«essful  strawberry  growers  are 
-all  told  in  the  new  edition  of 
^ARHER  on  the  Strawberry 

tA  real  book,  not  a  catalogue,  by 
L.  J.  Farmer,  who  has  worked 
27  years  among  strawberries. 
-'•Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold," 
■but  costs  only  25c.  postpaid. 
'Your  Money  back  if  not  satined. 

Big  Norwood  Strawberry,  Plum, 
Farmer  Raspberry,  etc.  Immense 
stock  of  Berry  plants— all  varieties. 
Write  for  free  Catalogue  to-day. 

L.  J.  Farmer  Nursery  Co^  Box  15*  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS 

Somettiing  New 


Spraying 
Guide  pj.gg 


Gets  twice  -the  results 
with  same  laborand  fluid. 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.   Agents  Wanted.   Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  B^J^^L^rt  n!  t. 


OTEMNG  HOE,SAMPJLE^ 

mm 


Five  Licks  in  one — cuts  and  weeds  with 
every  lick.  Makes  a  boy  do  a  man's  work. 
Saves  fnore  than  half  the  work  and  does  it  better.  [ 
I  To  introduce  it  quickly,  we  give  samplesi 
at  no  money  cost  to  agents. 
Write  quick  and  get  your| 

IoNg'wEEDER  C0„  Rkhmond,  Va. 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
FIELD  CROPS 

and  do  whStetrashing  in  moat  effectuai,  economical, 
rapid  Tray.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  if  jou  use 
I  BROWN'S 

'  SS^^er"  Auto-Sprays 

J  No-  1,  shown  here.  Is  fitted  with  Auto- Pop  Noitle — 
I  does  work  of  3  ordinary  sprayers.  Endorsed  by  Ex- 
I  periment  Stations  and  300,000  othere,    40  atylea. 

e3  and  prices  in  our  FREE  BOOK  —  also  yaluablc 
I  flpratiag  guide.    Write  postal  now, 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 
18  Jay  St.,  Rochester.  N.  T. 


pappQ  PflTQ  The  best  thing  ever  offered  garden- 

inrCli  r  U  I  u  ersforstartingearly  vegetables.  Mr, 
Greiner  writes:  "They  are  exceefUngly  useful.  I  shall 
need  more  this  winter.**  1.000  for  81.25;  5,000  for  S5. 
P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SOiN,  Woodlawo  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VICIC'S  OINIOIN  SEED 

Vlck's  selected  Danvers  Yellow  Globe.  Early  and 
sure  cropping  in  any  section  or  climate.  20c  per  oz., 
$1.25  per  lb.  Garden  and  Floral  Guide, 61st  year 3^ee. 
JAS.VICK'S  SONS,  416  Main  Street,  Rochester   N.  Y. 

WANTED  AGENTS   TO  SELL  FARMERS'   ACCOUNT    BOOK.  Quick 
Seller,  Big   ludncements.    Exclusive  Territory. 
Address   L.  L.  SYPHEKS,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

SEN.S  ATION— 123  bu».  per  »cre.  Kothing  lik«  it. 
Also  SEED  CORN.  Samples  and  catalogue  free. 
TIIEO.  BUBT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  OhU 


Fruit  -  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


OATS 


Walnut  and  Butternut  Trees 

I DO  not  know  of  any  advantage  from 
planting  walnut  or  butternut  trees  in 
an  orchard.  There  is,  however,  a 
good  demand  for  black  walnuts,  and  they 
generalh'  fruit  when  six  or  eight  years 
old,  but,  of  course,  do  not  come  into  full 
bearing  until  much  older.  The  kind  of 
soil  on  which  they  grow  seems  to  make 
a  difference  in  their  early  bearing  quali- 
ties. There  are  many  rough  hillsides 
and  pastures  where  black  walnuts  can  be 
grown.  Of  course,  the  young  seedlings 
vt'ould  have  to  be  protected,  but  once 
established  and  out  of  the  reach  of  cat- 
tle, they  will  take  care  of  themselves  on 
retentive  soils.  Black  walnuts  and  but- 
ternuts may  be  transplanted ;  but  when 
they  have  grown  several  years  in  one 
place  they  are  seriously  set  back  by  mov- 
ing, since  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
transplant  the  big  tap  root,  and  it  has  to 
be  cut  off. 

The  -ordinary  white  walnut  is  rather  a 
slow-growing  tree,  and  to  make  a  Yan- 
kee guess  at  it,  I  should  not  expect  them 
to  bear  under  ten  years  old. 

It  is  best  to  transplant  walnuts,  but- 
ternuts, bur  oaks  and  other  trees  with 
big  tap  roots  at  the  beginning  of  their 
second  year,  cutting  off  about  one  half 
the  tap  root.  The  tendency  then  is  for 
all  roots  produced  to  grow  downward, 
and  the}'  will  form  several  tap-roots,  in- 
stead of  one,  which  is  quite  an  advantage 
in  transplanting. 

Besides  producing  a  nut  crop,  black 
walnuts  and  butternuts  give  a  first-class 
quality  of  fence-post  timber. 

Apple-Trees  Not  Beeuing 

P.  F.  D.,  Pryor  Lake,  Iowa— You 
state  you  have  a  dozen  apple-trees 
planted  nine  years  ago  that  have  borne 
onlj'  two  apples  in  that  time  and  ask 
what  you  can  do  to  make  them  bear.  As 
you  did  not  state  the  variety,  I  am  left 
rather  in  the  dark  in  answering.  Some 
varieties,  notably  the  Northern  Spy,  are 
very  slow  in  coming  into  bearing  in  al- 
most every  location,  and  some  which 
ordinarily  produce  fruit  before  the  fifth 
year  will  not  bear  for  a  long  time  on 
some  soils,  especially  where  they  make  a 
tremendous  growth  of  wood.  You  do 
not  state  whether  the  trees  flower.  Pos- 
sibly they  are  growing  in  a  location 
where  the  flowers  that  do  appear  are 
destroyed  by  frost.  You  will  see  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  me  more  in- 
formation before  I  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion intelligently. 

The  Life  of  Balsam  Timber 

John  Evans,  Duluth,  Minnesota — 
Balsam  fence-posts,  peeled  or  otherwise, 
do  not  last  long  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  In  fact,  so  short-lived  are  they 
in  such  positions  that  I  do  not  regard 
them  as  worth  using  there.  Balsam 
timber  is  mixed  with  lower  grades  of 
white  pine  and  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  but  it  is  in  any  event  inferior 
lumber. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  treatment  for 
unpeeled  balsam.  If  balsam  posts  were 
peeled  and  dried  they  could  be  treated 
with  creosote  and  so  made  durable  in 
contact  with  the  soil  and  also  proof 
against  borers.  I  do  not  know  the  water- 
proof material  which  you  refer  to  under 
the  name  of  "Insulite."  It  is  very  prob- 
ably some  form  of  creosote.  If  your 
idea  is  to  paint  the  posts  with  it,  I 
should  say  that  if  the  posts  were  thor- 
oughly dry  and  if  the  painting  was  done 
well,  the  life  of  the  posts  would  be 
lengthened  two  or  three  years ;  but  this 
is  merely  guesswork,  although  founded 
upon  some  experience  I  have  had  with 
other  posts  treated  similarly.  If  the 
posts  were  properly  treated  wth  creosote 
they  should  last  fifteen  or  more  years. 
One  wood  will  last  as  long  as  another 
if  so  treated. 

Distance  Between  Apple -Trees 

The  distance  apart  between  apple  and 
other  orchard  trees  has  been  increased 
by  mutual  consent  of  late  years.  This 
is  due  to  the  general  introduction  of 
spraying  methods  by  the  best  orchard- 
ists,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  go 
among  the  trees  with  a  wagon. 

None  of  our  apple-trees  should  be 
planted  nearer  than  thirty  feet  apart 
each  way.  For  the  stronger-growing 
kinds  forty  feet  is  none  too  much.  A 
good  method  would  be  to  plant  them 
thirty  feet  apart  in  rows  forty  or  more 
feet  apart,  since  in  this  way  the  trees 
can  be  easily  cared  for,  and  the  wide 


space  between  the  rows  can  be  used  for 
some  crop  that  will  not  interfere  with 
the  orchard,  or  it  ma}^  be  filled,  tem- 
porarily, with  peach  or  some  early- 
bearing  variety  of  apples. 

I  think  potatoes  one  of  the  best  crops 
to  raise  among  fruit-trees,  since  they  are 
off  of  the  land  in  good  season  in  the 
autumn  and  cultivation  is  not  carried  on 
late,  which  might  encourage  a  late  growth 
on  the  trees.  Sweet  corn  is  also  good 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  desirability  of 
growing  it  depends  upon  how  you  are 
fixed  for  marketing. 

The  coreless  apple  that  has  lately  been 
put  on  the  market  is  probably  worthless 
and  not  hardy  in  this  section. 

How  Far  to  Prune  Apple -Trees 

I  believe  that  a  reasonable  amount  is 
desirable,  but  that  the  pruning  should 
begin  early  in  the  life  of  the  tree,  and 
should  consist  of  little  more  than  the 
taking  off  of  small  branches.  Severe 
pruning  and  the  removal  of  large 
branches  at  any  time  of  the  year  is  not 
desirable,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
states,  and  generallj^  results  in  stimulat- 
ing a  growth  of  sprouts  from  the 
trunk  and  getting  the  tree  out  of 
shape.  The  height  at  which  the  trees 
are  to  branch  should  be  determined 
soon  after  the  trees  are  planted,  and 
all  extra  limbs  removed  soon  after  they 
appear,  when  the  wounds  will  quickly 
grow  over.  Of  course,  awkward  branch- 
es occasionall}^  start  from  the  tree  that, 
for  instance,  would  become  interlocking 
were  they  allowed  to  remain.  Such 
should  be  removed ;  but  the  close  sys- 
tem of  pruning  apple-trees  followed  in 
some  sections  I  do  not  think  desirable 
for  the  Northern  states. 

In  New  England  and  other  Eastern 
states,  it  is  customary  to  have  the  ap- 
ple-trees branch  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  makes  it  easy  to  cul- 
tivate near  the  trees.  But  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  in  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota and  other  states  in  the  great 
central  plain,  it  is  generally  desirable  to 
have  the  trees  branch  not  more  than 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  since  in  this 
way  the  branches  of  the  trees  protect 
the  trunks ;  then,  too,  the  fruit  is  nearer 
the  ground  and  more  easily  picked. 

What  is  a  Nectarine? 

A  nectarine  is  a  smooth-skinned  peach. 
The  skin  is  as  smooth  as  that  of  a  plum 
and  the  seed  is  like  that  of  the  peach. 
Peaches  have  been  grown  from  the  seed 
of  nectarines  and  nectarines  from  the 
seed  of  peaches.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  one  was  a  sport  from  the 
other.  The  fruit  of  the  nectarine  is  al- 
ways, so  far  as  I  know,  inferior  to  that 
of  the  best  peaches,  both  in  size,  quality 
and  appearance,  and  I  believe  it  is  grown 
largely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  this,  I  would  be  very  glad  if 
some  of  our  subscribers  would  put  me 
right.  Sometimes  I  notice  in  our  mar- 
kets some  ver}'  good  nectarines,  but  they 
are  seldom  offered  in  the  general  market. 

Grasshoppers  on  Fruit-Trees 

The  orchard  of  an  Ohio  subscriber 
has  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  grass- 
hoppers. About  the  only  defense  in  such 
a  case  is  to  prepare  baits  for  them. 
What  is  known  as  the  Criddle  Mixture 
is  very  effective  against  grasshoppers,  as 
they  eat  it  with  avidity.  This  is  made 
up  as  follows  :  One  pint  of  Paris  green 
and  one  hundred  pints  of  fresh  horse- 
manure.  The  foliage  might  be  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  make  it  dis- 
tasteful to  the  hoppers. 

Wealthy  Apples  in  Solid  Blocks 

The  Wealthy  is  a  variety  of  apple  that 
seems  to  do  well  when  planted  by  itself 
in  solid  blocks.  However,  I  think  it  de- 
sirable to  grow  amongst  it  some  other 
hardy  sorts,  such  as  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg or  Patten's  Greening.  The  chances 
are  that  cross-pollination  will  help  it, 
and  if  one  has  a  market  for  Duchess  he 
may  well  plant  this  variety  if  there  is 
room. 

Cold  Weather  Pruning  Bad 

L.  Martin,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin — It 
is  a  bad  practice  to  prune  grape-vines  in 
severe  winter  weather,  but  on  mild  days 
in  winter,  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  there  is  no  objection  to  so  do- 
ing. Pruning  in  cold  weather  leaves 
rough  cuts  and  much  valuable  wood  is 
liable  to  be  broken. 


Seed 

In  8®  Days ! 

You  can  do  it  if  you  raise  I  X  L  Tomatoes. 
Great,  big  ones,  selling  at  35c  to  40C  a  dozen  I 
One  plant  yields  half  bushel.  Read  about 
this  King  of  Tomatoes  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the 
free  Bolgiano  Seed  Book.  Plant  Bolgiano's 
1  X  L  Tomato  and  other  seed  and  get  fat  crop 
profits.  Bolgiano  Select  Seeds  have  been 
famous  for  gi  years — pure,  tested  and  guar- 
anteed. Decide  7iow  to  investigate  and  get 
biggest  crops  for  1910.  Postal  brings  free 
catalogue  of  select  farm  and  garden  seed. 
Place  no  order  till  you  get  it.  Then  you  will 
lujderstand  why  "Bolgiano*s"  are  best. 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON, 
131  Light  St.  Baltlmora,  Md. 


Potatoes  for  Profit 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  where  po- 
tatoes are  grown  as  a  farm  crop,  the 
Evans  Potato  Planter,  manufactured  by 
The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co., 
Incorporated,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  be 
found  in  the  lead.  There  must  be,  and 
are  good  reasons  for  it.  The  Evans 
does  the  work  right — more  accurately 
than  is  possible  by  hand.  It  has  the 
celebrated  Evans  Adjustable  Pickers, 
which  handle  any  size  seed.  One  man 
or  boy  can  operate  the  planter  any- 
where. It  is  simple,  light  draft  and  has 
many  exclusive  features  that  go  to 
make  up  the  perfect  potato  planter.  It 
can  be  furnished  with  either  disc  or 
runner  furrow  openers.  It  has  more 
good  time  and  labor  saving  devices 
than  any  other  potato  planter  on  the 
market  and  is  sold  under  such  a  broad 
and  liberal  warranty  that  purchasers 
run  no  risk.  Send  to  the  manufac- 
turers for  an  Evans  Potato  Planter 
catalogue,  read  all  about  it  and  then  go 
to  your  implement  dealer  and  insist  on 
seeing  the  Evans. 


Nitrate  Soid  in  Originai  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

California  J21  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

.....520  Banic  San  Jose  Bldg..  San  Jose 

Georgia  36  Bay  Street,  Esst,  Savannah 

Illinois  1204  Hartford  Building.  Chicago 

Louisiana  _305  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans 

New  York  62  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Virginia  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk 

Washington  603  Oriental  Block,  SeaUle 

Canada  »  1103  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Cuba  _  _  „.  Havana 

Addrau  Office  Numt  You 

Write  for  Qnotatlona   


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 


Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FKUIT  and  OKI^AMEN- 
TAL  TREKS.  1200  acres, 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet- 
ter gTovra.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Koses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im- 
mense stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS.  the  Queen 
of  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections  cheap 
in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc..  Elegant  168-page 
Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  see 
what  va.ues  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct  deal 
will  iii.sure  vou  the  best  at  first  cost.   56  years. 

THE  sfORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

 Box  178.  PAINESVILLE.  OHIO  121 


M  the  Bikers  mMer  the  Man 
JIthSprajedApples 


Commission  men  are  always  alert 
to  get  sprayed  fruit.  Even  in  a  poor 
year  this  means  better  profits — es- 
pecially for  the  owner  of  a 

DEMING  SPRAY  PUMP 

Power  and  hand  outfits — more  than 
twenty  styles.  Deming  Nozzles  are 
the  world's  standard.  Write  for 
Catalogue  and  Spraying  Calendar. 
Deming  pumps,  for  all  uses,  are 
sold  by  leading  hardware  dealers. 
THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
732  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


TREES  AT  WHOIESAIE  PRICES 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  of 
huit,  ornamental  and  shade  trees, 
hedges,  vines,  shrubs,  roses.  Stock 
first  quality.  Government  inspected 

Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Any  thing  that 

don't  grow,  replaced  free, 
I^ROvnii\  GROVER  NURSERY 
VcROw/    80  Trust  Building,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


800  000 


Carolina  Poplar  2  to  3 ft 

.*12  per  1000.  3  to  4  ft.  S18.  4  to  5 
ft.  122  6  to  8  ft.  S3.1.  10  to  15  ft. 
S55.  Boxing  free.  Fruit,  Shade, 
Ornamental  and  Nut  bearing  trees  of  every  description. 
Our  catalog  will  save  you  mone.v.     Free  to  ever.vbod.v. 

Sheerin's  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Danville,  N.  Y. 


We  Can  Save  You  Money 


Belore  you  buy  fruit  trees,  cut 
this  out,  check  the  kinds  you 
i  need,  and  send  to  us.  Do  it  now! 
IStrawberries  Apples    Cherries  ^ 
'  Peaches         Pears  Plums 
Quinces  GrajJes    Currants  ' 

Catalog  free.  Address  Clerk  31. 
HARRISON'S  NURSERIES.  Berlin,  Maryland 


and  Help Tbu  MaRe^Woney 
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Preparing  Spray  Mixtures 

FOR  Spraying  in  the  garden  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  we  prepare 
our  mixtures  the  right  way,  in 
accordance  to  either  approved  formulas 
or  to  results  of  our  own  practices.  A 
West  Virginia  reader  has  tried  to  check 
or  control  celery  blight  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  He  used  one  fourth 
of  a  pound  of  copper  sulphate,  one  half 
pound  of  lime  and  five  gallons  of  water. 
Of  course,  the  applications  did  no  good. 

The  mixture  was  weak  in  copper  sul- 
phate and  further  weakened  by  excess 
of  lime.  The  right  formula  calls  for 
about  one  part  lime,  one  part  copper 
sulphate  (blue  vitriol,  blue-stone)  and 
ten  gallons  of  water.  If  he  had  used 
one  half  pound  each  of  the  two  minerals 
to  five  gallons  of  water,  some  effect 
might  have  been  obtained.  Celery,  how- 
ever, is  less  sensitive  to  blue-stone  ap- 
plications than  the  foliage  of  most  other 
plants  and  trees.  I  have  often  applied 
simple  solutions  of  that  sulphate  in 
water  and  secured  some  benefit.  Now 
that  the  lime-sulphur  solutions  have 
been  found  to  be  even  more  effective 
for  fungous  diseases  than  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  safe  as  a  summer  spray,  1 
believe  it  is  time  we  should  experiment 
with  it  for  celery  blight,  also.  The  new 
spray  material  is  promising,  to  say  the 
least. 

Sod  Land  for  Vegetables 

A  Lockport,  New  York,  -cader  says 
he  has  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  not 
been  worked  for  some  years  and  now  is 
in  grass.  Can  this  land  be  plowed  up 
in  spring  and  used  for  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  tomatoes?  Will  the  cutworms  be 
liable  to  do  mu'^h  harm  ? 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  the  land, 
if  otherwise  suitable,  for  the  crops 
named.  Plow  as  early  as  possible  in 
spring  and  work  up  as  fine  as  possible 
with  good  harrows.  Most  likely  there 
will  be  cutworms.  They  will  not  hurt 
your  potatoes  much.  If  you  set  early 
cabbages,   they   will    need  watching. 

Place  bits  of  green  sod  sprinkled  with 
Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead  here 
and  there  over  the  newly-plowed  ground 
(provided  there  are  no  chickens  around) 
and  poison  the  cutworms.  Or  plant  a 
catch  crop  to  protect  the  plants  to  be 
set  later;  some  hills  of  beans,  for  in- 
stance. Then  visit  the  patch  early  in 
the  morning,  find  where  plants  have  been 
cut  down  and  hunt  for  the  worm  close 
by,  perhaps  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Get  him  and  crush  him. 
Keep  this  up  and  clear  the  patch  of  the 
pest. 

A  Melon-Worm 

An  Alabama  reader  complains  about 
a  worm  having  bored  into  his  cantaloups 
and  ruined  half  the  crop  What  to  do 
to  save  the  melons  next  year  is  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  had  no  personal  experience 
with  this  worm.  We  have  a  melon  or 
two  occasionally  gnawed  into  by  wire- 
worms  or  similar  scavengers,  and  some 
ruined  by  muskrats.  Most  likely  the 
Alabama  Experiment  Station  could  give 
him  some  information.  Reports  of  other 
readers,  too,  will  be  welcome.  Late  fall 
plowing  is  recomrnended  as  a  remedy  for 
wireworms.  How!  it  would  work  against 
this  melon-worm,  ■  whatever  it  is,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  Possibly  this  may  be  what 
is  called  the  pickle-worm,  which  in  west- 
ern localities  has  been  found  destructive 
to  cucumbers.    It  is  difficult  to  control. 

Cresses  Under  Glass 

For  giving  us  a  bit  of  green  and  some- 
thing pungent  to  go  with  salads  or  be 
used  for  garnishing,  and  all  this  in  the 
least  possible  length  of  time,  I  know 
of  nothing  that  can  beat  the  common 
garden  cress.  I  sow  it  in  boxes  or  flats, 
in  large  flower-pots,  sometimes  on  the 
greenhouse  bench.  I  raise  my  own  seed, 
which  is  easily  done,  and  sow  often, 
just  a  little  at  a  time.  And  possibly  it 
may  make  good  green  stuff  for  chicks 
and  hens  in  winter.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
going  to  plant  a  few  boxes  just  for  that. 

Currants  in  the  Garden 

Why,  yes  1  by  all  means  have  a  few 
hushes  in  the  garden.  They  bear  year 
after  year,  and  the  fruit  comes  handy, 
fresh  or  canned  or  for  sale.  No  better 
sort  exists  at  present  than  President 
Wilder,  a  red-fruited  currant,  having 
long-stemmed  clusters  and  large  berries 
of  good  quality.  The  markets  want 
them ! 


Onion  -  Growing 

Several  readers  again  ask  for  informa- 
tion on  onion-growing.  If  you  wish  to 
try  the  new  onion  culture,  no  time  is  to 
be  lost.  Get  some  Prizetaker  seed  at 
once  and  plant  it  in  boxes  in  a  sunny 
window  or  in  the  greenhouse  for  plants. 
If  you  expect  to  sow  seed  in  open 
ground,  secure  seed  of  Yellow  Danvers 
or  Yellow  Globe.  Have  the  land  well 
prepared  and  rich.  You  can't  use  too 
much  fine  manure  or  fertilizer.  Land 
should  be  clean  and  mellow.  Sow  in 
drills  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  apart, 
preferably  with  a  garden  drill,  using 
about  five  or  six  pounds  of  good  seed  to 
the  acre,  or  one  ounce  to  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  row.  Use  a 
hand  wheel-hoe  freely;  weed  early;  thin 
where  necessary.  Pull  when  ripe.  Cure 
and  sell !  That  is  the  whole  system  in  a 
nutshell. 

Raising  Peanuts 

An  Oregon  reader  wants  to  raise  pea- 
nuts for  his  own  use.  He  has  the  'best 
of  sand;"  but  does  not  know  whether  to 
cover  up  the  blossoms  or  not.  Peanuts, 
like  many  other  legumes,  require  a 
certain  amount  of  lime,  and  lime  appli- 
cations on  some  soils  are  just  as  helpful 
for  peanuts  as  they  are  for  clovers.  The 
practice  is  to  hill  the  plants.  By  starting 
the  plants  early  under  glass,  in  paper 
pots  or  boxes,  and,  of  course,  selecting 
the  very  earliest  variety,  we  can  grow 
peanuts  even  in  this  climate,  provided  we 
have  a  warm  piece  of  ground. 

Rose  Mildew 

A  Mississippi  lady  reader  has  a  white 
rose  in  her  yard  which  mildews  before 
the  buds  open  and,  therefore,  fails  to 
bloom.  What  is  the  remedy?  The  trou- 
ble may  be  the  rose-leaf  hopper,  an 
insect  which  can  be  disposed  of  by  spray- 
ing with  whale-oil  soap  or  kerosene 
emulsions.  If  it  is  mildew  or  any  other 
form  of  fungous  disease,  spraying  the 
young  foliage  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
or  possibly  a  diluted  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion offers  some  hope  of  relief. 

Growing  Egg-Plants 

H^eat  and  rich  soil  are  what  the  egg- 
plant wants,  even  as  a  seedling  just 
started.  Sow  the  seed  in  rich  soil,  dur- 
ing March,  in  a  box  or  flat  and  place 
this  in  the  warmest  spot  3'ou  have  in  the 
greenhouse  or  a  hotbed.  I  often  set  the 
flats  directly  on  the  hot-water  pipes. 
Then  I  give  them  a  good  sunny  spot  on 
the  bench,  and  after  a  while  transplant 
into  paper  boxes,  ordinary  small-sized 
flower-pots  or  into  flats  so  that  each 
plant  has  three  or  more  inches  of  space 
each  way,  always  giving  richest  loam  and 
a  warm  location.  When  you  have  good 
plants  to  set  out  during  early  June  in 
rich  warm  soil,  it  is  easy  to  raise  good 
egg-plants  and  plenty  of  them. 

Old  Potatoes  Made  New 

A  Kentucky  reader  tells  of  a  recipe  he 
believes  to  have  seen  in  our  columns  for 
putting  old  Irish  potatoes  through  a  pro- 
cess of  immersing  in  some  sort  of  liquid 
and  making  them,  thereby,  just  like  new 
early  potatoes.  The  only  process  of  that 
kind  I  know  of  is  to  put  the  potatoes  in 
well-prepared  ground  in  spring  and  har- 
vest a  crop  of  new  potatoes  in  July  or 
August.  It  is  a  good  and  fairly  sure 
way  if  you  do  your  part  in  the  deal. 


get  largest  crops  with  least  work 

What's  the  use  of  drudging  to  get  ordinary  results  when  a  Planet  Jr 
Seeder  or  Cultivator  does  six  men's  work,  and  gives  you  an  increased 
yield  besides  ?  Planet  Jrs  are  patents  of  a  man  skilled  both  in  farm- 
ing and  manufacturing  for  over  35  years.  They 
light,  strong,  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel-Hoe 

saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.     Almost  all  useful 
garden  implements  in  one.    Adjustable  in  a  minute  to 
sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  cultivate,  weed,  or  plow. 
Pays  for  itself  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

i^o.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator 

will  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other 
horse-hoe  made.    Plows  to  or  from  the  row.  A 
splendid  furrower,  coverer,  hiller,  and  horse 
hoe;  and  unequalled  as  a  cultivator. 

The  1910  Planet  Jr  catalogue  is  free.'' 

illustrates  and  describes  55  dif- 
■  ferent  implements  for  the 
farm  and  garden.  Write' 
for  it  today. 


It 


No.  8 


S  L  Allen  &  Co 
Bo;z  1 107F       Philadelphia  Pa 


100  lbs.  of  an 
ordinary  Fertilizer 

(testing  2^3) 


FILLER 
28  LBS 


NrTRATEOFSODA 
IS  LBS 


ACID 
PHOSPHATE 
66  LBS 


Needs  Sixteen  Pounds  of 
Muriate  or  Sulphate  oi 

POTASH 


to  make  it  a 


Well-balanceo 
Fertilizer 

(testing  2-8-10) 


FILLER.  ^ 
JSLBS  

^^TRAS^OF  soda" 

12  LBS 


ACID 
PHOSPHATE 
56  LBS 


MPaiATE  or  POTASH  4Lii3.1 


L. 


MUraATEOF 
POTASH 
SO  LBS 


If  you  prefer  ready-mixed  fer- 
tilizers, insist  on  having  enough 

  Potash  in  them  to  raise  the  crop 

as  well  as  to  raise  the  price.  Crops 
contain  more  than  three  times  as  much  Potash  as  phosphoric  acid. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  brand  you  want, 
make  one  by  adding  enough  Potash  to 
make  it  right. 

To  increase  the  Potash  5  per  cent., 
add  ro  pounds  of  Muriate  or  Sulphate 
of  Potash  to  each  100  pounds  of  mixed 
fertilizer;  to  increase  it  10  per  cent., 
add  20  pounds. 


It  was  found  years  ago  that  the  com- 
position of  the  crop  is  not  a  sure  guide 
to  the  most  profitable  fertilizer,  but  it 
does  not  take  a  very  smart  man  to  figure 
out  that  a  well-balanced  fertilizer  should 
contala  at  least  as  much  Potash  as  Phos- 
phoric acid. 

Insist  on  having  it  so.  ' 


Talk  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  carry  Potash  in  P^fr»eVl  Poxro 
stock  or  order  it  for  you.    It  will  pay  you  both,  for  JT  013SI1  1  fllVS 

I^or  pariiculars  and  prices  write  to 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Continental  Building,  Baltimore 


12  Hardy  Blizzard  Belt 

Strawberry  Plants 


Everybody  likes  strawlierries  and  to  prove  tliat  our  "BLIZZARD  BELT' 
plants  are  the  strongest  rooted  and  heaviest  fruiters,  we  offer  to  send 
ONE  DOZEN  selected  plants  to  you  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  We  picked 
35  quarts  of  fine  fruit  from  a  test  bed  of  but  a  dozen  strawberry  plants 
set  the  year  before.  You  can  do  as  well.   If  you  care  to  send  10  cents 
for  mailins  expense,  we  will  add  6  BABY  EVERGREENS  2  years 
old  and  send  all  to  you  at  proper  planting  time.   Write  to-day  and 
we  will  enter  your  name  for  the  plants  and  send  you  our  CATA- 
LOGUE and  BARGAIN  SHEETS  of  HARDY  "BLIZZARD  BELT" 
ftuits  by  next  mail.  Address 

TH£  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  233   Oi&gfe.  Iowa. 


Cost  More  than  do  usual  commer- 
cial grades,— but  (and  this  is  a 
great  big  BUT  I)  tliey  are  worth 
mucli  more  than  the  difference  in 


If  you  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  Best 
Seeds  that  can  be  grown,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  mail  Burpee's  New  Annual  for 
1910.  An  elegant  book  of  1 78  pages,  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  colored  plates 
painted  from  nature,  it  is  famous  as  The 
Silent  Salesman  of  the  World's  largest 
Mail-Order  Seed  Trade.  Do  you  want  it? 
If  so,  write  to-day  1  A  postal  card  will  do! 


cost  I 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


other  Tongueless  Discs  Are 
Genuinc-Betler  Than  Ever-Same 


The 
Lightest 
Draft 
Harrow 
Made 


Y 


OU  won't  know  what  a  real  tongueless  disc  is  until  you  see  and  try  the 
Detroit-American.     Others  are  makeshifts — old-style  discs  with  tongues 
cut  o£f  and  trucks  stuck  under  in  front.    They  can't  do  the  work  or  save 
the  horse  or  last  as  longr— they  can't  be  worth  as  much  to  you— as  the  improved — 

30  Days'  Trial— No  Money 
Down — Casti  or  Credit  Terms 

,  All-steel  frame;  Hard  maple  bearingrs;  Rigrid  steel  adjustable  standard;  Pipe  oilers; 
^  Shifter  bar  and  adjustable  bumpers;  double  levers:  itidestruotible  steel  spools 
between  blades;  steel  sectors.   Nothing  to  break,  loosen,  or  wabble,  and  guar- 


ilimlted  time — not  5  years  or  10  years,  but  forever.  Try  one 
If  satisfactory,  pay — if  not,  return.  We  take  care  of  the 
freight  in  both  cases.   Buy  on  credit  if  you  choose. 

Write  SJs  Before  You  Buy 

G-et  our  big:, money -saving. free  boou.  See  the  genuine  tongue- 
less disc  and  note'tlie  bed-rccli.  factory  price.  Prompt  deliv- 
ery is  our  hobby.  Waretiouses  at  many  points.  Send  coupon 
or  postal  now  for  fruide  to  The  right  disc  at  the  right  price. 
Also  sliows  tne  famous  Detroit-American  Manure  Spread- 
ers and  Cultivators  at  cut  prices.   We  sel;  only  direct 
from  factory.    Don't  let  a  dealer  pretend  that  he  is 
givingyou  a  real  tonf?uelessdisc.  We  never  sell  dealers. 
AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 
8975  Hastings  St..  Detroit,  Micli. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1910 


AND  FERTILIZE 


elipie  Corn  Plaeitir 

and  Farfiiiztr  Distributer 

Improved  row  marker.  "Wide  range  for  hill 
spacing,  6  to  45  inches.  Handles  any  kind  of  fer- 
tilizer, in  any  condition,  60  to  l.'-O  lbs.  per  acre. 
We  make  a  special  gear  which  sows  600  lbs.  per 
acre.  Plants  all  seeds  accurately.  Lisrbt  draft, 
easily  handled,  quick  and  posixdve  adjustments. 
We  a'lso  make  the 

Eclipse  Two-Hog^se  Two-Row  Planter 

Write  us. 

Belcher"  &  Taylor  A.  T.  COi 

Box  1 10,        Chicopee  Falls^  Mass. 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultlvator^?„°c°orn^ 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 

Awarded 
COLD  MEDAL 

at  World's  Fair,  St. 
Louis.      A  wqnderlui 
improvement  in  culti- 
.vators, combining  every 
possible  movement  of 
ganps  and  wheels  re- 
quired. Easily  changed 
to  different  stvles. 
Thousands  in  use.  M  'fr'sof  all  kind  of  Ag'r'I  Im- 
plements. Agents  wanted ;  writ?;  for  circnlar. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.»  Aiifrs.,  York.  Pa. 


Nuggets  of  Horticultural 
ELxperience 

Selected  From  the  Practices  and  Observa- 
tion of  Expert  Fruit  -  Growers  Assem- 
bled at  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
State   Fruit-Growers'  Associa- 
tion, January  7th    to  9th 

APPLE-ORCHARDS  in  sod  have  regularly 
given  higher-colored  fruit  of  su- 
perior keeping  quality.  But  tilled 
orchards  have  given  larger  specimens, 
larger  yields  and  far  greater  profits. 
This  is  the  experience  of  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

In  many  instances  bridge  grafting,  so 
called,  has  been  an  unqualified  success. 
The  veteran,  Luke  Tower  ( Youngstown), 
told  me  of  a  tree  with  a  trunk  six  inches 
in  diameter,  the  bark  of  which  had  been 
gnawed  off  by  sheep  clear  around,  and 
three  to  five  inches  up  and  down.  The 
insertion  of  half  a  dozen  long  scions  to 
form  a  bridge  over  the  injured  spot 
saved  the  tree,  and  one  can  hardly  tell 
where  the  injury  was. 

Chickweed,  says  Mr.  Lowell,  is  not  a 
bad  cover  crop  for  a  vinej'ard,  the  best 
perhaps  if  you  want  any  at  all.  It  lives 
through  fail,  winter  and  spring;  then 
dies  during  summer,  and  leaves  the  soil 
moist  and  mellow.  No  other  weeds 
wanted,  however  ! 


If  you  had  a  pair  of  rubber  hoots  made  to  order,  you  couldn't 
have  them  made  any  better  than 


(Gold  Cross  Brand) 

No  matter  how  carefully  they  ivere  made,  you  wouldn't  secure  a  better  wear- 
ing: boot.  CENTURY  Boots  are  made  of  6ne  rubber — the  best  rubber  produced 
in  the  world.  The  vamp  is  made  extra  strong  by  forcing,  under  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure,  rubber  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck.  To  prevent 
cracking  at  the  ankle  (like  ordinary  boots)  an  extra  pure  gum,  no-crack  ankle 
reinforcement  is  used. 

Century  Soles  are  made  of  the  toughest  compound  known.  This  sole  is  so 
compounded  and  vulcanized  that  it  will  rebound  when  it  strikes  a  hard  sub- 
stance rather  than, chip  off,  as  the  soles  of  an  ordinary  boot  woiUd  do. 

Century  Boots  Are  Cheapest 

because  best — best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship,  and 
best  for  wear.  Look  for  the  name  Century  and  Gold  Cross 
on  the  boot.    When  you  want  any  higrh-^rade  satisfac- 
tor>'  rubber  boot  or  shoe,  ask  for  the  Gold  Cross  line. 
It  insures  you  quality  and  service. 

If  you  can't  secure  CENTURY  Boots  from  your 
dealer,  write  us  and  send  his  name,  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 


New  York 


Chicago 


Boston 


Trade  Mark 
Look  for  the  Cold  Cross 


get  This  Winner  Plow  Truck  |^n10 

Days 
Trial 


Save  Work^  Time^  Money 

No  more  aching  arms  and  bruised  sides  after  plowing.  Kee 
away  from  the  handles,  get  out  of  the  furrow,  just  drive  the  hor 
A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  the  stoniest  ground  with  this  truck. 
Finest  thing  for  purpose  ever  invented.     Instantly  adjustable. 
Holds  reversible  plow  as  well.    Carries  plow,  no  use  for  wagon  or 
stone  boat.    Saves  plow  points. 

Our  Trial  Offer  and  Guaranty  means  perfect  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  Write  today  for  particulars.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  Agents, 

U  B.  LEWIS,  fllfr.,  Box  19  Cortland 


City  Seedsi!i©n  Prices  S 


different, 
SQUARE  DEAL, 
country  or  city. 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds=It'8 
It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 


Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  26  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Diamond  Joe's  Big  White — A  strictly  new  variety.  None  like  it.  It  is  the  Earliest  and  Best  Big  White 
Corn  ill  the  World — Because  it  was  bred  for  most  Big  Bushels,  not  fancy  show  points;  because  grown  from 
thoroughbred  inherited  stock;  every  stalk  bears  one  or  more  good  ears,  because  scientifically  handled, 
thoroughly  dried  and  properly  cured  and  had  the  most  rigid  examination.  Big  Seed  Catalog  FREE.  It 
tells  about  all  best  farm,  grass,  garden  and  flower  seeds  grown.    Write  for  it  today. 

Address,    RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY"  HARROW 

WITH  JOINTED  POLE.  It  is  made  especially  for  every  day 
work.  It  will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  machine  will 
cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  will  double-cut 

15  ames  in  a  day.   It  is  drawn  by  two  med-  Win.  Dir* 

.  -  —,„,„,   io'"  horses.    It  will  move  15.000  tons  of    R      H(]  oI» 

lIHl BiTll BsHp'   earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  to     a  CROPS 

^       move  the  e;irth  but  little,  or  at  so 
HBB^^MbH        great  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the 
^^^^^P*^        earth  one  fnot.   Runs  tme  in  line 
of  draft  and  keeps  the  surface 
true.  All  other  disk  harrows  hnve  to  mn  in  half  lap. 
The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses' 
Necks,  nn'i  kf'pps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 
AVe  make  120  sizes  nnd  styles  of  IUsk  Harrows. 
Every  mnchine  fully  wnrrnntcd. 
Send  for  KREE  Rooklet  with  foil  particnlars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

 8S4  Main  St..  HICCAMUM,  CONN. 


The  dead  leaves  on  the  ground  in  our 
orchards  are  the  most  important  source 
of  infection  of  apple  scab.  In  every 
rain  in  early  spring  they  are  shooting 
millions  of  spores  into  the  air.  Get  rid 
of  the  old  leaves,  by  fall  plowing  or 
otherwise.  That  is  Professor  Whetzel's 
(Cornell  University)  advice. 

For  New  York  State  the  Baldwin  apple 
still  leads.  Some  growers  would  plant 
part  Greenings ;  a  few  even  Ben  Davis. 
Baldwin  fruit  spot  was  bad  the  past  sea- 
son. Unfortunately  we  know  little  about 
the  cause  and  less  about  a  remedy  for  it. 

Apple  aphids  (lice)  were  plentiful  last 
season.  They  do  not  come  every  year, 
but  it  is  better  to  spray  for  them  than 
run  any  risk.  This  is  the  advice  of  Pro- 
fessor Parrott  (Geneva).  Spray  with 
tobacco-tea,  whale-oil  or  kerosene  emul- 
sions, etc.  Apply  under  heavy  pressure, 
before  the  leaves  curl. 

The  Cumberland  and  Shenandoah  Val- 
leys are  coming  to  the  front  as  apple- 
producing  sections.  They  have  doubled 
their  output  in  the  past  few  years.  This 
natural  fruit  section  is  three  hundred 
miles  long  by  fifty  miles  wide.  There  is 
a  great  future  ahead  for  it. 

So  long  as  apple-consumers  have  an 
idea  that  size  and  color  guarantees  qual- 
ity, says  Doctor  Jordan,  Hood  River 
Valley  fruit  will  sell  in  preference  to 
New  York  State  fruit.  Yet,  the  young 
man  who  can  have  a  good  piece  of  fruit 
land  in  the  East,  and  goes  West,  needs 
education. 

No  spraying  is  done  in  Mr.  Lowell's 
vineyard.  He  claims  he  never  got  his 
monej-  back  for  spraying,  and  he  gets  as 
good  grapes  and  as  man}^  without.  The 
experience  of  many  other  growers,  how- 
ever, does  not  support  this  view  of  the 
case. 

Kainit  is  recommended  as  the  best 
form  of  potash  for  grapes,  and  cheaper 
than  muriate.  But  don't  use  it  for  pota- 
toes.   The  latter  can't  stand  salt. 

The  worst  competitor  of  the  fruit- 
grower, says  Professor  Alwood,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  the  poor  fruit  which  gets  into 
the  market.    A  true  statement,  indeed. 

Apple  pomace  from  the  cider-mills  is 
now  largely  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  It 
is  not  worth  much  for  fertilizer.  It 
could  be  used  for  making  alcohol,  vine- 
gar, etc. ;  and  if  good  for  nothing  else, 
it  is  good  for  cattle  food.  This  is 
Professor  Alwood's  claim.  It  may  be 
put  in  silo.  It  is  excellent  to  make  milk. 
Apples  contain  twelve  per  cent  of  sugar, 
only  half  of  which  is  extracted  by  hand 
presses;  even  the  best  power  press  leaves 
five  per  cent  still  in  the  pomace. 

A  pint  bottle  of  fine  cider,  says  Pro- 
fessor .Alwood,  sells  at  wholesale  in  New 
York  City  at  twenty-five  cents.  A  bushel 
of  apples  makes  thirty-two  pints  of  such 
cider,  worth  eight  dollars.  Is  it  worth 
handling? 

Scraping  the  rough  bark  off  fruit- 
trees  and  whitewashing  the  bodies  of  the 
trees  are  practices  that  do  not  seem  to 
be  as  popular  as  the}-  once  were.  Grow- 
ers and  experts  claim  that  "it  does  not 
pay." 

The  experts  are  not  fully  agreed  on 
the  advisability  of  the  practice  of  de- 
horning old  apple-trees  for  the  purpose 
of  easier  spraying  and  fruit-gathering. 
Professor  Hedrick  (Geneva)  claims  it 
greatly  injures  the  vitality  of  the  trees, 
and  a  portion  of  the  trees,  at  least,  will 
be  lost  if  limbs  more  than  four  inches 
thick  are  cut.  Many  growers,  however, 
have  cut  the  tops  down  vrith  good  results. 
It  may  be  a  choice  between  two  evils. 

The  less  pruned  young  trees  are,  the 
earlier  they  will  fruit.  Professor  Hed- 
rick made  this  statement.  A  practical 
grower  also  advised  to  let  the  trees  alone 
if  you  want  them  to  fruit  early. 

To  get  dodder  out  of  an  alfalfa-patch, 
cut  the  alfalfa,  cure,  spray  with  kerosene 
and  burn.  That  is  Professor  Stewart's 
remedy.  Then  be  sure  not  to  sow  alfalfa 
or  clover  seed  with  dodder-seed  in  it. 

Some  one  claims  that  by  1914  we  will 
have  reached  the  stage  when  production 
falls  short  of  consumption,  and  imports 
exceed  our  exports.  So  stated  by  Doctor 
Webber,  of  Cornell. 

A  good  yield  of  grapes,  in  the  Chau- 
tauqua region,  is  one  thousand  eight- 
pound  baskets  to  the  acre,  or  four  tons; 
yet  five  and  six  tons  are  not  uncommon, 
and  up  to  nine  or  ten  tons  have  been 
raised  in  some  cases.         T.  Greiner. 


On  a  Manure  Spreadep 
r-if  You' SB  Lei  /VSe 

This  is  just  a  little  ad— but  a  postal  vrill  bring  my  Big  I 
Book— and  give  you  my  $50.00  Saving  Price  and  Soecial  j 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ed-  ! 
vertisement  as  if  it  covered  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat- d^SnM 
ter  what  the  price— so  why  pay  ?50^fi^k  rei/gSK 
morer  40,000  farmciS  have^^SMgB^.  PsSfS 
stamped  Ihetr  O.  K.  on 
my  spreader  and  money, 
saying  price.  MySpecial 
Proposition  will  interest  you. 
Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal- 
loway of  Waterloo.  lown.  willl 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Poatal  and  Save  S50.007 
Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Pros* 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO, 
74SG«lloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la, 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
ers. Catalog  tree. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  603  Cortlandt  BIdg..  New  York 


The  Western  Plow  Attachment 

Hakes  a  SULKY  PLOW 
OF  ANY  Walking  plow 

Steadies  the  plow: 
saves  the  horse.  ' 
Does  away  with 
bard  work.  Right  or 
left  hand — wood  or 
steel  beam.  Absolute 
control  of  plow  bow- 
ever  hard  the  sroond. 
Address 

WESTERN  IMPLEMENT  CO.. 
268ParkSi.,PLWashmgton  ' 

BOJCBD  TDD  It  SB  Well  AB  A  KbB** 


nTonifiito  Seed  Xu*^t^^o*ww^'?h^"S 

all  others — large,  smooth, 
brife-ht  red,  delicious,  does  not  craclf.  Packet  10c,  one-half  oz- 
3:»c.  Vick's  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1910— best  in  60  years, 
Free.    Write  for  your  copy  to-dav. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,   -    415  MAIN  STRECT.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

and  iu3l  what  you  order,  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  Blackberry,  black  and  red  raspberrief,  $8 
to  $9  per  1000.  40  best  varieties  strawberries 
(100  for  garden,  postpaid,  75c).  Catalog  tree. 
A.  6.  BLOUNT.  Dept.  B,  Hastings,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  '^^^ 


BASIL  PEKRY, 


scriptive  Catalogue  Free 
Cool  Spring,  iletuwct-e 


Inventors  witb  ideas  commonicate  with  ns.  We  secure  and 
promote  patents.    Free  booklet. 

PATENT  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Dime  Savings  Banic  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OK  FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free  report  as  to  patentability.    Illustrated  Gui'ie 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVAXS  A   CO..  W  ASHLNGTON,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  WORM  FORTUNES 

Inventors:  Send  6  cts.  f or  our  Valuable  Patent  Books 
It.S.&A.B.Lacey,pept.49,Wasiimgton.D.  C.Est.l8ej» 


CAPITALIZE  YOUR  BRAINS 

Eiche.^  lie  in  your  ingenuity.  Protect  your  ideas 
by  patents.    Low  rates.    Free  Book  G.    Special  offers. 

SICUARO  B.  OWEN,  Warder  Bldg..  Washington,   i>.  i. 


Watson  E.  Coleman.  Waphing- 
ton,  D.  C.  Books  free.  Highest 
references.    Best  results. 


DATCMT  YOUR  IDEAS.   They  may  brina  you 

r  #*  I  I    wealth.    64-page  Patent  Book  Free. 

Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Att.vs..  Box  N.Washington.  D.  C.  Est. 1380 


GET  POWER 
The  Supply  Comes  From  Food 


If  we  get  power  from  food,  why  not 
strive  to  get  all  the  power  we  can. 
That  is  only  possible  by  use  of  skil- 
fully selected  food  that  exactly  fits  the 
requirements  of  the  body. 

Poor  fuel  makes  a  poor  fire  and  a 
poor  fire  is  not  a  good  steam  producer. 

"From  not  knowing  how  to  select  the 
right  food  to  fit  my  needs,  I  suffered 
grievously  for  a  long  time  from  stomach 
troubles,"  writes  a  lady  from  a  little 
town  in  Missouri. 

"It  seemed  as  if  I  would  never  be 
able  to  find  out  the  sort  of  food  that  was 
best  for  me.  Hardly  anything  that  I 
could  eat  would  stay  on  my  stomach. 
Every  attempt  gave  me  heart-burn  and 
filled  my  stomach  with  gas.  I  got 
thinner  and  thinner  until  I  literally 
became  a  living  skeleton  and  in  time 
was  compelled  to  keep  to  my  bed. 

"A  few  months  ago  I  was  persuaded  to 
try  Grape-Nuts  food,  and  it  had  such 
good  effect  from  the  very  beginning  that 
I  have  kept  up  its  use  ever  since.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  I  digested 
it.    It  proved  to  be  just  what  I  needed. 

"All  my  unpleasant  symptoms,  the  heart- 
burn, the  inflated  feeling  which  gave  me 
so  much  pain  disappeared.  My  weight 
gradually  increased  from  98  to  116  lbs., 
my  figure  rounded  out,  my  strength  came 
back,  and  I  am  now  able  to  do  my  house- 
work and  enjoy  it.   Grape-Nuts  did  it." 

A  ten  days  trial  will  show  anyone 
some  facts  about  food. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville."  "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  tim<!.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  ol:  faum2Ui 
interest. 
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A  Cheap  Transplanting  Scheme 

IT  IS  often  desirable  to  give  plants  a 
little  the  start  of  the  season,  espec- 
ially in  the  case  of  certain  garden 
truck  which  it  is  desirable  to  force  to 
early  maturity.  For  several  years,  when 
the  use  of  a  hothouse  or  a  hotbed  was 
not  to  be  had,  we  employed  different 
methods  for  moving  the  plants,  in  a 
convenient  vessel,  from  a  sufficiently 
protected  place  at  night  to  the  sunlight 
of  a  window  or  the  open  air  during  the 
day.     None    of    these    schemes  proved 


In  order  to  accomplish  this  successfully, 
all  vegetable  crops,  as  well  as  small 
fruits,  will  necessarily  have  to  be  planted 
in  long  rows,  instead  of  in  beds  as  has 
been  the  practice  in  most  farm  gardens. 
Once  let  that  plan  be  adopted  and  my 
word  for  it  few  will  ever  go  back  to  the 
old  system  of  hand  culture  for  even  the 
finer  vegetables. 

Prepare  your  land  by  a  heavy  appli- 
cation of  fine  stable  manure  using  the 
coarser  strawy  manure  in  mulching  about 
the  small  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries 
currants,    raspberries,    etc.     The  earlier 


Transplanting — "The  end  of  the  tin  is  slid  under  a  can" 


very  satisfactory,  as  we  had  much  dif- 
ficulty, when  transplanting,  in  keeping 
firmly  around  the  roots  of  the  plant  the 
earth  in  which  it  had  been  growing,  and 
transferring  it  along  with  the  plant.  The 
method  here  described,  which  we  later 
adopted,  completely  remedies  this. 

We  made  a  shallow  box  or  tray,  as  it 
might  be  called,  with  a  tight  board  bot- 
tom, measuring  about  eighteen  by  twenty- 
two  inches  and  sides  three  inches  high. 

The  end  and  side  pieces  are  one-inch, 
and  the  bottom  half-inch  stuff.  One  of 
the  side  pieces  is  removable,  being  held 
in  place  by  short  strips  of  hoop  iron  at- 
tached to  the  end  pieces  and  bent  so  as 
to  form  a  slot  into  which  the  side  piece 
fits. 

A  number  of  tin  cans  are  then  ob- 
tained. One  crate  of  the  above  dimen- 
sions will  hold  twenty  cans  standing 
upright.  The  tops  and  bottoms  of  these 
cans  are  removed  by  placing  one  end  at 
a  time  upon  a  very  hot  stove  until  the 
solder  is  melted,  when  a  light  tap 
against  the  end  will  remove  it.  The  re- 
maining part  of  each  can  is  then  placed 
on  end  in  the  crate  and  filled  with  the 
kind  of  soil  desired  for  the  plants  and 
the  seeds  planted.  Only  as  many  plants 
are  allowed  to  grow  in  each  can  as  are 
desired  in  one  hill.  The  tray  is  set  in 
the  sun  each  day  and  carried  under 
shelter  at  night. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  plants 
to  be  set  out,  a  piece  of  thick  tin  eight 
inches  long  and  about  as  wide  as  a  can 
is  secured.  One  end  of  this  is  rolled  up 
a  short  distance,  making  it  easier  to 
handle.  At  each  hill  where  the  plants 
are  to  be  set  out  a  hole  is  made  in  the 
ground  about  as  deep  as  the  cans  are 
high,  but  considerably  wider.  The  loose 
board  forming  a  side  of  the  tray  is  then 
removed,  and  the  end  of  the  tin  slid 
under  a  can.  The  can  is  then  lifted 
from  the  crate  into  the  hole  in  the  ground, 
the  piece  of  tin  being  held  tight  against 
the  bottom  of  the  can  until  it  is  set 
firmly  in  the  hole.  The  earth  is  then  filled 
in  around  the  can,  and  the  can  removed 
by  slowly  slipping  it  out  of  the  ground, 
at  the  same  time  gently  pressing  down 
on  its  contents,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
any  of  the  plants. 

Plants  may  be  reset  in  this  way  with- 
out their  roots  being  disturbed  in  the 
least.  P.  C.  Grose. 

Gardening  in  February 

■^^ITH  the  professional  gardeners  every 
"  season  brings  its  regular  routine, 
either  preparatory  or  otherwise.  The 
farmer  with  nothing  more  than  a  garden 
patch  can  well  follow  their  forehanded 
example  and  get  a  lot  of  preliminary  detail 
out  of  the  way  before  the  regular  spring 
work  takes  all  his  time. 

Begin  now  on  the  garden  improvement 
you  have  promised  yourself  by  laying  out 
your  garden  plan  so  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  work  in  cultivation  may  be 
done  by  horse  instead  of  by  hand  labor. 


this  mulching  is  done  the  better,  to  give 
a  protection  during  the  spring  changes 
of  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  and  a 
heavy  application  of  such  coarse  strawy 
mulch  will  be  found  a  wonderful  help  in 
the  conservation  of  moisture  to  carry 
the  fruit  crops  through  a  season  of 
drought  in  ripening. 

A  good  stock  of  bean-poles,  brush  for 
peas  and  stakes  for  tomatoes  may  be  got 
on  hand  with  very  little  extra  labor  while 
cutting  the  winter  wood  supply  and 
thrown  on  top  of  the  loads  and  drawn 
and  stored  ready  for  use  so  that  when 
the  busy  season  comes  a  trip  to  the  woods 
for  this  purpose  will  not  be  necessary. 
1  he  selection  of  garden  and  flower  seeds 
and  flowering  bulbs  should  have  been 
made  by  this  time,  so  that  a  possible  de- 
layed consignment  will  not  hold  back 
planting  or  necessitate  a  trip  to  town  to 
secure  them. 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  numer- 
ous odd  jobs  that  will  suggest  themselves 
now  that  attention  is  directed  to  the  mat- 
ter. Get  your  garden  work  started  be- 
fore planting-time.       E.  J.  Brownell. 

Woody  Plants  From  Cuttings 

'pHE  growing  of  poplars,  willows,  cur- 
*  rants  and  quite  a  list  of  ornamental 
plants  from  cuttings  is  a  common  prac- 
tice, and  one  that  is  very  certain  to  give 
good  results  when  the  right  way  of  doing 
it  is  followed,  and  which  is  very  certain 
to  give  poor  results  when  other  than  the 
right  way  is  followed.  It  is  important, 
also,  to  have  good,  hard,  well-ripened 
wood.  By  this  I  mean  wood  that  is  firm 
and  that  when  cut  with  a  knife  shows 
but  little  pith,  for  although  some  wood 
that  is  not  hard  will  grow,  yet  it  seldom 
succeeds,  even  under  the  very  best  condi- 
tions. 

We  prefer  cuttings  with  a  diameter 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  up.  Smaller 
wood  may  be  good  if  firm ;  larger  wood 
may  be  poor  if  the  growth  has  been  too 
rapid  and  is  very  pithy.  Where  there  is 
a  shortage  of  wood  the  cuttings  need  not 
be  over  eight  inches  or  even  six  inches 
long;  but  where  there  is  plenty  of  wood 
I  should  make  them  at  least  ten  inches 
long.  Sometimes  cuttings  of  williows 
and  poplars  are  made  of  wood  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter  and  several  feet 
long.  For  convenience  and  economy  in 
handling,  especially  on  a  large  scale,  the 
smaller  cuttings  are  preferred ;  but  if  I 
wanted  to  grow  a  willow  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  I  should  set  a  cutting,  per- 
haps two  inches  in  diameter,  three  feet 
in  the  ground,  leaving  perhaps  three  or 
four  feet  sticking  out. 

Cuttings  may  be  safely  grown  upon 
any  land  that  will  produce  a  good  crop 
of  corn.  The  land  should  be  firm  and 
preferably  autumn  plowed.  It  is  usually 
a  bad  plan  to  turn  over  a  sod  and  plant 
cuttings  on  it,  as  the  surface  soil  is  left 
so  loose  that  the  cuttings  dry  out.  In 
putting  out  the  cuttings  in  the  spring  I 
think  the  best  and  quickest  plan  is  to 


mark  off  the  rows  with  a  corn-marker 
and  then  if  the  soil  is  hard  run  a  sub- 
soil plow  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches, 
loosening  the  soil  so  that  the  cuttings 
may  be  easily  stuck  into  it.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  pushed  in  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  leaving  only 
one  bud  above  the  ground,  and  if  that 
is  partially  buried,  so  much  the  better. 
The  advantage  of  putting  the  cuttings  in 
at  an  angle  is  that  they  are  more  firm  in 
this  position,  and  that  when  the  ground 
settles  it  settles  firmly  with  the  cuttings 
and  leaves  them  firm,  while  when  they 
are  set  vertically  the  soil  generally  set- 
tles away  from  them  and  leaves  them 
considerably  more  above  the  ground  than 
when  they  were  set.  It  is  also  more  dif- 
ficult to  firm  the  soil  about  the  base  of 
the  cuttings  when  they  are  set  straight 
up,  a  point  that  is  most  important  if  the 
soil  is  very  dry  at  the  time  the  cuttings 
are  planted.  If  it  is  wet,  this  is  still  im- 
portant, but  the  work  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  done  so  thoroughly. 
I  like  to  make  up  cuttings  in  autumn,  but 
willows,  poplars  and  many  other  woody 
plants  may  be  grown  from  spring-made 
cuttings. 

Summer  Cuttings 

Cuttings  of  willows  and  poplars  and 
many  other  woody  plants  may  be  rooted 
in  summer  by  taking  off  twigs  about 
eighteen  inches  long  and  sticking  them  in 
the  moist  soil  near  a  lake  or  water- 
course or  by  keeping  them  very  wet.  All 
the  leaves  for  about  six  inches  from  the 
top  should  remain  on  the  cutting  and  all 
the  rest  should  be  removed.  Of  course 
such  plants  may  also  be  rooted  in  the 
same  way  as  geraniums  in  greenhouses 
and  elsewhere.        Samuel  B.  Green. 

The  effects  of  liming  soils  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Sweetening  acid  soils,  making 
plant-foods  available,  hard  soils  more 
friable,  loose  soils  more  compact.  There 
is  little  difference  as  to  the  form  of 
lime,  except  the  finer,  the  better*  Gas 
lime  is  good. 


Have 
You  Seen 
the  Wood? 

Inspect  this  King  of  the  hayfield  before 
buying  a  mowing  machine.  The  "Admiral." 
which  is  the  new  Wood  Mower,  has  the  only 
genuine  under-draft.  There  is  no  side-draft 
nor  pole  vibration  to  wear  out  your  horses. 
Note  the  draft  rod  in  cut.  with  evener  attached 
under  the  tongue.  It  is  the  only  machine  in 
the  world  in  which  tilting  the  guards  up  or 
down  does  not  throw  the  cutter  bar  out  of 
perfect  alignment,  causing  friction.  These 
and  other  exclusive  features  make  the 

WALTER  A. 

WOOD 

MOWERS  AND  HARVESTERS 

—general  favorites  with  farmers  everywhere. 

The  "Admiral"'  Mower  (made  in  three 
styles)  is  the  latest  Walter  A.  Wood  triumph, 
the  result  of  nearly  60  years  of  Mower  and 
Reaper  making.  Our  line  is  known,  sold  and 
used  the  world  over.  Our  written  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine. 

IV rite  for  our  free  catalogue  and  name  of  neareit  dealer, 
now  before  you  forget  it.  Our  line  includes  Mowers. 
Raies,  Tedders,  Harvesters,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Ma- 
nure Spreaders,  etc. 

WALTER   A.  WOOD    MOWING  AND 
REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Box  245,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 

EBtablished  1852 


69Varietie8.  Also  Small  Fruits,Trees&c.  BestKoot- 
edstock.  Genuine. cheap.  28amplevLne5mailedforlOc. 
Desc.  price-list  free.  LKVVI8  KUKSCH  &  SON,  Fredoaia,  S.  1. 

pCCIfRrCpiUn  its  pleasures  and  proiits,  is  the 
DttnLLrlllU  theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand- 
somel.v  illustrated  magazine,  <;LEANI1«GS-  IN  BEE 
CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.     THE  A.  I.  EOOT  CO.,  Box  1,  Medina,  Ohio. 


—California 

Make  your  future  home  where  life's  a 
pleasure.   "California"  is  a  Spanish  name 
that  means  next  door  to  Paradise. 

The  explorers  who  named  it  did  so  out  of 
respect  for  its  climate — its  sunshine — its  fruit — its 
flowers — it  loveliness  in  every  way.  Opportunities 
are  thick  on  every  hand  in  this  charming  Pacific 
Coast  Country.   Reached  by 

Union  Pacific  -  Southern  Pacific 

Let  me  send  you  some  of  our  illustrated  booklets 
describing  and  picturing  the  region  adjoining  the  "Road 
of  a  Thousand  Wonders"  and  quickly  reached  by  "The 
Safe  Road  to  Travel." 

Just  drop  a  postal  to  me  and  refer  to  our  "Future 
Home"  ad  in  this  publication.  Address 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  General  Passenger  A^ent 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1910 


"If  I  Owned  a 
Decent  Saw"— 

You  can't  do  good  work  with  a  saw  that 
won't  stay  sharp,  runs  hard,  cuts  crooked, 
sticks  in  the  wood  and  makes  you  mad. 
A  poor  saw  spoils  many  a  good  board. 
Saws  aren't  so  expensive — ^you  can  well 
afford  to  own  a  good  one.  Buy  one  like 
the  best  carpenters  use — 

Atkins  IV^^ 
Hand  Saws 

Made  of  gas-tempered  Silver  Steel  (our 
secret  formula)— better  steel  than  you'll 
find  in  most  razors.  Keeps  its  shape  and 
its  keen  edge  longer  than  any  other. 
Taper  ground;  the  tooth -edge  is  the 
thickest  part  of  the  blade.  Doesn't  bind 
or  stick  in  the  wood.  Cuts  true,  fast  and 
easy.  Fitted  with  the  Perfection  Hemdle, 
which  prevents  wrist-cramp. 

Bay  One — be  sure  it  has  "Atkins"  on  the 
blade.  If  it  isn't  the  easiest  running, 
fastest  cutting  saw  you  ever  touched,  take 
it  back  to  the  dealer  and  get  your  money 
back. 

Our  best  saws  have  "Silver  Steel" 
marked  on  the  blade.  Our  cheaper  saws 
are  the  best  value  at  their  price,  but  are 
not  marked  "  Silver  Steel."  Before  buy- 
ing, see  how  the  blade  is  marked. 
FRKR — attractive  silverine  tie  pin 
1.IV1JU  and  our  interesting  book, 
"  The  Care  of  the  Saw."  A  postal  brings 
them  free. 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

414  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
Largest  Excltisive  Saw  Manufacturers 
in  the  World. 

We  make  all  types  of  Saws — Hand 
Saws,  Cross-Cut,  Wood,  Rip,  Panel, 
Band,  Circular,  Heat,  Metal,  Etc. 


Coughs,  DIstempar,  Indlgesilon 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


  TheStandardVeterinarj'Remedy 

Makes  the  Horxe  Strone  ond  'SVIUiiig  to  Work. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 

which  Is  Indigestion.  Stnd  for  Booklet  "Hors'--  Troub- 
les." Explains  fulhj  about  tlie  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
aud  Blood.    Newton's  is  E;ifi'  for  colt,  adult  or  mare  in  foal. 

A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPaLER 

^il  o  can  at  dealertt  or  express  prepaid. 
.THE  NE'WTON  E.EMBDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


MORE  PROFIT 

Ton  will  be  surprised  how  much  faster 
and  better  your  stock  will  thrive — how 
much  more  profit  you  will  make  on  them 
by  occasionally  using 


and  disinfectant.    It  sweetens  and  pm^fies 
troughs,  barns,  sheds,  etc.,  and  when  used  as  a 
dip  and  spray  positively  rids  stock  of  allin- 
sect  pests;  kills  all  germs  quickly.  Write  for 
free  stock  book.  If  dealer  can't  supply, write  us. 

THE  HVGENO  DISINFECTANT  COMPANY 

s>:i  EnclldAte. ,  ClfTelanil.  Ohio  

100  Gallon  Cypress  Tsink 

for  storing  water,  for  scalding 
and  salting,  and  many  other 
purposes.  Can  furnish  with 
tight  cover,  making  it  suitable 
for  spraying. for$3.ooadditional. 
We  make  all  other  size  Tanks 
in  any  shape  for  all  purposes. 

Steel  Towers  to  elevate  Tanks, 
Bells,  Wind  Mills;  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  Gasoline  Engines. 

Goods  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented, or  money  refunded. 

T'l^.^.  OALTIMOR17 

1  n6    OcooperagUi  V^Oo 

S6  South  Liberty  St.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


MONTROSS   METAL  SHINGLES 

Last  a  lifetime.  Nothing  better  sold.  Used  over 
21  years.  Fireproof,  Ornameotal,  Inexpensive- 
Catalog?        Montross  Co.,  Camden.  X.  J. 


The  Balanced  Ration  in  Plain 
Words 

IN  A  recent  farm  paper  the  editor  criti- 
cised the  agricultural  writers  and  ex- 
periment stations  for  using  technical 
terms  in  popular  discussions  of  farm 
problems.  He  had  reference  particularly 
to  the  use  of  the  terms  "protein,  car- 
bohydrates and  fats"  in  writing  on  feed- 
ing problems. 

It  is  a  fact  that  to  a  large  number  of 
readers  the  meaning  of  these  terms  is 
vague,  yet  we  cannot  well  dispense  with 
ihem  because  of  the  lack  of  any  popular 
terms  with  which  to  replace  them.  Pro- 
tein and  carbohydrates  particularly  are 
collective  terms  and  include  under  each 
heading  a  number  of  more  or  less  similar 
substances.  Thus,  carbohydrates  include 
starch,  sugar,  crude  fiber,  gums,  etc.,  of 
the  same  general  composition,  but  slight- 
ly different  properties.  The  enumeration 
of  all  of  them  every  time  would  be 
clumsy  and  bewildering.  Nor  can  any 
one  of  those  terms  accurately  stand  for 
them  all ;  so  we  are  forced  to  borrow  the 
word  "carbohydrates"  from  the  scientists. 

A  short  discussion  of  the  composition, 
sources  and  uses  of  the  principal  con- 
stituents of  a  food  may  assist  some  to  a 
definite  understanding  of  these  terms. 
Of  the  three  substances  protein  is  the 
most  important  and  costly ;  carbohydrates 
stand  second,  while  fat  is  relatively  the 
least  important.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  these  are  the  onlj^  important  com- 
ponents of  a  feed,  but  the  others,  water, 
ash,  etc.,  are  always  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  need  not  be  considered  here. 

Each  of  these  substances  is  formed  by 
the  chemical  union  of  several  "elements" 
or  separate  substances.  This  union  of 
elements  may  for  our  purposes  be  com- 
pared to  the  combining  of  flour,  water, 
salt,  etc.,  to  make  bread.  Each  separate 
substance  is  necessary  to  the  whole  ma- 
terial and  has  some  special  purpose.  As 
a  rule,  though,  one  particular  element 
gives  the  character  to  the  resulting  sub- 
stance just  as  the  flour  determines  the 
nature  of  bread. 

In  the  case  of  protein,  nitrogen  is  the 
element  which  is  absolutely  essential. 
Carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  sulphur 
are  combined  with  it  in  varying  propor- 
tions to  form  different  kinds  of  protein. 

In  a  pure  state  nitrogen  is  a  gas  and 
as  such  it  makes  up  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  air,  serving  as  a  diluting  sub- 
stance for  the  oxj'gen,  although  it  is  not 
chemically  combined  with  it.  While  ni- 
trogen is  absolutely  essential  to  life,  it  is 
not  available  to  animals  as  it  exists  in 
the  air  or  in  the  soil.  Plainly,  then,  it 
can  only  be  made  available  to  animals 
through  the  medium  of  plants.  Plants 
take  the  nitrogen  from  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  nitrates  or — in  the  case  of  legumes 
— directly  from  the  air  through  the  me- 
dium of  bacteria  living  upon  the  roots. 
When  this  nitrogen  has  been  taken  into 
the  plant  body  it  is  combined  in  some 
way  with  the  other  elements  mentioned 
before  and  the  result  is  protein  of  one 
form  or  another.  Nitrogen  makes  up 
about  one  sixth  part  by  weight  of  the 
entire  weight  of  it. 

It  is  now  in  a  form  in  which  it  can  be 
used  by  animals,  and  all  our  protein 
comes  directly  from  that  formed  in  the 
plant  cells — or  indirectly  from  them, 
through  the  animals  we  eat,  which  live 
on  plants. 

Protein  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  as  it  performs  cer- 
tain functions  which  no  other  material 
can  perform.  It  is  the  source  of  all 
muscular  and  other  tissue  required  in  the 
growth  and  repair  of  the  body,  and  it 
may,  if  necessarj',  act  as  a  source  of 
heat.  It  is  possible  for  an  animal  to  live 
for  a  considerable  period  on  protein 
alone,  but  in  practice  this  would  be  high- 
ly expensive,  considering  its  cost  as  com- 
pared with  the  material  that  might 
partially  replace  it. 

One  very  important  use  of  protein  not 
always  recognized  is  that  of  stimulating 
milk  secretion.  Milk  is  formed  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  cells  of  the  milk- 
glands  and,  as  these  cells  _  are  largely 
nitrogenous,    sufficient   protein    must  be 


]Get  full  profit  from 
Inmber  with  a 


Dtm't  give  a  big  part  of  the 
profit  on  your  lumber  to  a 
better  eqtiipped  mill. 
^Install   a  Dixie 
Planer  and 
Matcher  and 
get  that  ex- 
tra profit 
yourself.  It 


will  surface,  match  flooring  and  ceiling,  make 
mouldings.  Will  dress  24  in.  wide  by  6  in.  thick 
match  10  in.  wide  by  \i  in.  to  2  in.  thick  ana 
make  3  side  mouldings.  Cap.icity  20  to  40  lineal 
ft.  per  minute.  Write  for  full  particulars  of 
this  machine  that  means  bigger  profits  to 
you.  We  also  build  Saw  Mills,  and  Saw  Mill 
Machinery,  ledgers.  Swing  Saws,  etc.  Write 
for  Catalogue  No.  lA. 


SALEM  IRON  WORKS.  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


supplied  to  make  up  that  lost.  It  is  also 
said  that  protein  is  the  source  of  the 
sugar  and  fat  in  the  milk.  Not  all  the 
protein  in  the  feed  is  available  for  milk- 
production.  About  one  fourth  is  recov- 
ered in  the  milk,  one  half  is  required  for 
maintenance  of  the  body,  while  one 
fourth  passes  undigested  into  the  manure. 

Outside  of  dairying,  the  principal  use 
of  protein  is  as  a  flesh-former  and  as  a 
balance-wheel,  as  it  were,  for  the  rest  of 
the  ration.  Just  how  much  more  it  does 
cannot  be  told  certainly,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  without  it  no 
ration  is  complete  nor  satisfactory. 

The  carbohydrates  in  food  are  of  chief 
importance  as  sources  of  bodily  heat  and 
energy.  They  are  composed  of  three 
elements — carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
The  first  is  the  fuel  part  and  is  the  part 
that  is  chiefly  characteristic.  The  most 
common  occurrence  of  carbon  is  in  the 
form  of  coal  and  the  heat-producing 
ability  may  thus  be  easily  seen. 

Plants  are  again  our  only  source  of 
carbohydrates  or,  rather,  our  primary 
source.  All  plants,  regardless  of  the 
species,  make  use  of  the  carbon  of  the 
air,  which  they  breath  in  through  the  leaves 
as  a  gas,  carbon  dioxid,  a  little  of 
which  is  always  present  in  the  air.  The 
carbon  is  made  to  combine  with  the  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  in  the  plant  to  form 
sugars  which  are  carried  through  the 
plant  and  deposited  either  as  starch  or 
sugar  or  gums. 

When  taken  into  the  body,  that  por- 
tion which  is  digestible  is  acted  upon  by 
the  oxygen  and  "burned" — not,  of  course, 
burned  as  coal  is,  but  consumed  by  a 
chemical  process  that  produces  the  same 
thing  as  true  burning — heat. 

The  carbohydrates  are  also  a  source  of 
muscular  energy. 

While  protein,  also,  contains  carbon, 
and  may  apparently  fulfill  the  functions 
of  carbohydrates,  the  entire  absence  of 
the  latter  from  a  ration  tends  to  over- 
throw the  balance  of  the  system.  Yet  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  deficiency 
of  carbohydrates  is  a"  less  serious  matter 
than  one  of  protein,  and  in  calculating  a 
ration  this  fact  should  be  remembered. 
A  proper  balance  should  be  the  aim  and 
neither  substance  should  be  deficient  or 
very  much  in  excess  of  requirements. 
The  first  will  result  in  improper  nourish- 
ment, which  the  latter  causes  needless 
waste  of  valuable  food. 

The  third  important  constituent  of 
food,  fat,  is  very  much  like  the  carbo- 
h3-drates-  in  its  composition  and  actions. 
It  is  too  common  to  need  any  detailed  de- 
scription and  we  will  briefly  discuss  its  uses. 

It  acts  in  many  respects  as  do  the 
carbohydrates,  being  valuable  for  the 
production  of  heat  and  energy.  For  this 
purpose  one  pound  of  fat  is  equal  to 
about  two  and  one  half  pounds  of  starch 
or  other  carbohydrates.  Contrary  to 
popular  opinion  it  is  not  the  principal 
source  of  body  fat  nor  is  it  especially 
valuable  for  that  purpose.  It  need  not 
make  up  a  large  proportion  of  a  ration, 
yet  a  certain  amount  is  beneficial. 

Those  three  substances,  protein,  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat,  are  found  in  all  our 
feeds,  but  in  different  proportions.  Thus 
cotton-seed  meal  is  valuable  mainly  as  a 
source  of  protein,  while  corn  is  chief- 
ly a  source  of  carbohydrates.  When 
properly  combined,  a  number  of  these 
materials  form  a  "balanced  ration,"  the 
three  substances  being  present  in  the 
ratio  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  ani- 
mal as  worked  out  by  tests.  This 
ratio  is  not  the  same  for  all  stock.  Thus 
the  high-producing  dairy  cow  requires 
a  ration  entirely  different  from  that  of 
a  fattening  steer,  while  the  hard-working 
Percheron  mare  requires  different  feed- 
ing from  the  growing  colt  in  the  pasture. 

Every  farmer  should  make  a  study  of 
this  problem,  in  order  to  make  his  farm 
crops  do  the  greatest  good,  and  if  this 
article  shall  in  any  way  be  of  assistance 
in  this  its  purpose  will  have  been  ac- 
complished. ,     John  Daniel. 

How  to  Make  Butter  "Come" 

THE  article  on  the  reason  "Why  Butter 
Won't  'Come,' "  in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side for  January  10th,  was  an  interesting 
and  accurate  summary;  but  the  matter 
of  change  of  feed  deserved  a  little  more 
extended  notice.  In  winter  we  are  quite 
in  the  habit  of  feeding  small  potatoes, 
apples,  turnips,  cabbage-leaves,  etc.,  to 
afford  the  cows  something  in  the  way  of 
"green  stuff;"  any  one  of  these  may 
work  mischief  with  the  cream  for  butter- 
making,  not  with  all  cows,  but  with  some 
one  of  the  herd.  In  our  case  we  have 
had  two  cows  thus  affected  if  they  were 
allowed  to  eat  apples.  The  butter  just 
would  not  come,  though  churned  for 
two  or  three  days. 


For  a  number  of  years  we  have  kept 
but  one  cow,  making  our  own  butter, 
as  well  as  supplying  one  or  two  families 
with  daily  milk.  We  use  three  pints  of 
milk  per  day  for  butter,  using  an  aver- 
age of  three  pounds  per  week.  The  cow 
is  a  Jersey  and  has  been  milked  twice  a 
day  for  more  than  four  years.  With 
that  long  interval  since  she  was  fresh, 
one  would  naturally  expect  trouble  in 
getting  butter  to  come,-  yet  we  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  it  inside  of  half  an 
hour,  more  frequently  '  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes. 

The  cow  has  clover-hay  and  corn- 
fodder  when  we  can  get  it,  at  other  times 
she  has  to  put  up  with  timothy  or  mi.xed 
hay.  The  grain  ration  she  does  best  on 
is  ground  corn  and  oats.  For  green  stuff 
she  gets  potato  and  apple  peelings,  pump- 
kins or  turnips  in  limited  quantities  with 
occasional  feeds  of  carrots  or  parsnips. 
There  are  two  things  we  have  to  look 
out  for,  too  many  apples  and  a  chance 
to  eat  the  dry  maple  leaves  which  we 
sometimes  use  for  bedding,  and  of  which 
she  is  very  fond.  These  make  the  butter, 
long  in  coming  and  of  inferior  quality. 

The  milk  is  strained  through  cheese- 
cloth into  shallow  pans ;  these  are  set  on 
the  stove  with  an  asbestos  mat  tmder 
them  to  keep  the  milk  from  scorching. 
As  soon  as  the  cream  comes  to  the  sur- 
face in  little  crinkles,  the  pans  are  re- 
moved, allowed  to  cool  and  set  away  in 
a  cupboard  to  stand  thirtj'^-six  to  forty 
hours  (this,  of  course,  is  winter,  not 
summer  treatment).  The  cream  is  then 
skimmed  into  a  gallon  jar.  When  it  is 
full  we  set  it  on  the  back  of  the  range 
to  warm  up  and  ripen,  stirring  well  once 
or  twice  during  the  process.  If  we  have 
a  little  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  on  hand 
Vi'e  stir  it  into  the  cream  to  hasten  the 
souring,  or  ripening ;  if  not,  we  get  along 
just  as  well  by  warming  the  cream  and 
setting  it  aside  for  a  day,  before  churn- 
ing. We  never  put  any  fresh  cream  into 
our  cream- jar  the  day  we  intend  to 
churn,  as  that  tends  to  make  white  specks 
in  the  butter;  and,  finally,  we  use  an  old- 
fashioned  stone  dash  churn. 

As  soon  as  grass  starts  in  spring  the 
milk-flow  gains  wonderfully,  and  butter 
comes  readily  without  it  being  necessary 
to  scald  the  milk.  We  believe  scalding  the 
milk  will  nearh'  always  remedy  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  winter  butter-making. 

Of  course  proper  feeding  and  water- 
ing, as  w-ell  as  comfortable  quarters  and 
good  care,  is  assumed  to  be  the  cow's 
portion.  Mrs.  J.  E.  JNIorse. 

Breaking  a  Biter 

AN  Ohio  reader  writes :  "I  have  a 
horse  that  would  be  very  valuable  if 
it  was  not  for  his  biting  habit.  I  have 
put  him  on  his  side  a  number  of  times 
and  kept  him  there  until  I  thought  he 
was  perfectly  subdued,  rattled  bells  and 
pans  over  him,  fired  a  revolver  over  him. 
I  can  handle  him,  but  I  have  to  w.atch 
him ;  he  grabs  quick  as  a  cat." 

That  seems  to  imply  the  horse  is  gentle 
in  other  respects.  Proceed  as  follows : 
Keep  him,  if  possible,  in  such  position 
that  you  can  approach  him  from  in  front 
without  entering  his  stall.  When  you 
visit  him  be  very  quiet  and  gentle  and 
feed  him  with  small  apples,  lumps  of 
sugar  or  something  of  the  sort  and  con- 
tinue as  long  as  he  behaves.  Meanwhile 
be  prepared  for  treachery.  Have  a  short 
whip  at  hand,  but  concealed  from  his 
view,  and  the  moment  he  tries  to  bite 
strike  him  sharply  around  the  nose. 
Strike  hard  so  as  to  punish  severely,  but 
do  not  keep  on  striking — one  or  two 
blows  are  enough.  Stand  quietly  by  until 
his  mind  has  taken  in  the  situation  a 
little,  then  resume  your  feeding.  Repeat 
this  treatment  as  often  as  yoii  can,  re- 
membering that  your  success  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  shortness  of  the  lessons 
and  their  frequent  repetition.  It  may  be 
some  days  before  he  will  show  much  im- 
provement, but  if  the  treatment  is  per- 
severingly  followed  up  he  will  see  what 
the  lesson  means. 

The  value  of  this  treatment  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  horse  by  behaving  properly 
not  only  receives  immunity  from  pun- 
ishment, but  a  reward  besides,  while  mis- 
conduct invariably  brings  a  prompt  and 
sharp  reproof. 

The  absolute  cure  of  so  deep-seated  a 
vice  cannot  be  expected  for  some  time, 
but  a  marked  improvement  should  soon 
be  shown.  Remember  that  time  is  al- 
ways necessary  for  the  cure  of  such 
things  and  that  all  the  patience  _  the 
trainer  can  command  is  usually  required. 

Do  not  feed  your  horse  too  stimulating 
a  diet ;  and  it  is  important  that  he  be 
used  every  day.  Idleness  causes  nervous 
irritability  and  always  aggravates  a  vice. 

David  Bltfum. 
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Too  bad  any  woman  must  wash  a  com- 
plicated cream  seoarator.  Too  bad  anyone 
is  misled  into  thinking  complicated  bowls 
are  necessary.  Look  at  the  upper  picture. 
Those  52  disks  were  all  used  in  one  common 
disk  machine  that  was 
discarded  for  a  Sharp- 
ies Dairy  Tubular. 

Look  at  the  lower 
picture.  It  shows  the 
only  piece  used  inside 
the  wonderfully  light, 
simple,  sanitary,  easy 
to  clean,  wear-a-life- 
time  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Cream  Sepa- 
rator bowl.  Any  won- 
der Tubulars  probably 
replace  more  common 
separators  every  year 
than  any  one  maker 
of  such  machines  sells?  Tubulars  skim 
faster  and  cleaner  than  any  other  sepa- 
rator. 

Tubular  sales  exceed  most,  if  not  all, 
others  combined.  World's  biggest  sepa- 
rator works.  Branch  factories  in  Canada 
and  Germany.  The  only  modern  separator 
—The  World's  Best. 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Chlcaco,        San  Franclaco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can,,  WInnloes;,  Can. 


BREEZE  ll^^^^Tl^'ttl  $275 


.    Travel  the  worst  roads,  .,, 
Motor  VehlCiO  viith  ease  and  comfort  And  Up 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  "U" 

The  Breeze  Is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  safe.  Best  motor  vehicle  built 
for  country  roads — mud,  deep 
sand  or  high  hills.   13-18  H.-P. 
engines.  Lowest  cost  of  up- 
keep,  least  tire  trouble; 
Handsomely  finished. 
THEJEWELCARRIAGECO. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


ay 


Do  You  Want  To  Make  Money? 

"lA/E  WANT  someone  to  represent  us  in  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States.  The  work  ie 
pleasant  and  profitable,  and  Biiitable  to  either  man  or 
woman.  You  don't  have  to  give  all  of  your  time  to  it,  if 
that  is  impossible,  but  an  hour  or  so  each  day,  or  two  or 
three  hours  each  week  will  mean  a  lot  in  extra  cash  to 
the  right  ones.  We  guarantee  a  definite  monthly  salary, 
and  if  you  want  to  get  on  our  Pay-Roll,  write  at  once  to 

THE  CROWELL  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
Chief  of  Subscription  Staff  Springfield,  Ohio 


OSGOOD 


Pitless 


Write 
for 
Catalogue 


SCALE 

ladispensable  on  every  farm; 
saves  tbe  time  and  mouey  you 
would  spend  on  apuhlio  snale.and 
assures  perfect  accuracy  al- 
p.    ways.    Priced  within 
your  reach;  good  fora  life- 
'V  time.  Ofigood  Scale  Co., 
BoxTBsBlnghamtou,  K.Y. 


Save  Youj 


What's  the  uee  of  lifting  heavy  loads  over 
high  wooden  wheels  when  you  can  have 
a  set  of  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels  at  half 
tbe  cost?  Cut  out  the  strains  and  drudg- 
ery  of  farm  loading  by  having  a  set  of 
these  everlasting  Empires.  They  save  your 
wooden  wheels,  save  your  team  and  eava 
you.    Send  for  free  catalog.  {%) 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  568.  Quincy,  111. 


MINOR'S 

Fluid  Sheep  and  Hog 
DIP 

Its  use  permitted  in  official  diji- 
ping  for  scab  on  sheep.     Try  it. 
Low  Prices  on  dipping  tanks. 
Jestimonials  and  circular.s 
for  the  asking. 

The 

W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 

809  Long  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Handy  Wagons, 
Steel  Wheels. 


Save  your  strength  a  thousand  times  with  the  low  Uft. 
Easier  on  the  horses  ;  easier  on  you.  Wagon  for  all 
work-  No  shrinking,  no  breakdowns  or  repairs.  All 
widths  of  tire.  20  to  60  inch  wheels.  Send  for  free  cata- 
log of  up-to-date  farm  wagons  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY. 
Boxl3,  QuiHcr,  III. 


CALVES 


RAISE  THEM  WITHOUT  MILK 


w. 


Booklet  Free 
BARWEl.L.    Waukcean.    HI  a. 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID  $8,  75 

\  for  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tireo.  With  Rubber  Tires,  $15.20.   I  mfg. 
[  wheels  ^  to  i  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  35.50,  Shafts  ?2.00.  Top  Bug- 
■  gies  5;i3;  Harness  $5.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Catalogue  Free.  Repair 
Wheels,  yS.fiO.    Wagon  Umbrella  free.  F.  F.  BOOB,  Cincinnati.  0. 


Gallow 


'^BATH  IH  OIL'' 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  f  50  direct  at  my  factory 
jrice— freight  prepaid.    Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  "Bath  oi  Oil," 
like  a  $5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days' 

Farm  Test— Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  $ltO  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer- 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned — 10-yr. 
{guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 
713  Calloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Is. 


The  Horse  and  His  Overcoat 

A SERVICEABLE,  hand-powcr  horse-clip- 
ping-machine may  be  bought  for 
from  five  dollars  up  to  twenty- 
five  dollars — a  very  satisfactory  one  for 
tbe  former  price,  though,  where  there  are 
several  horses  to  be  clipped,  it  is  better 
to  get  a  higher-priced  one. 

It  takes  two  men  to  run  the  ordinary 
hand-power  clipping-machine.  The  work 
can  be  done  by  the  regular  farm  help, 
and  there  are  usually  off  days  in  the 
spring  when  not  much  else  can  be  done, 
so  that  very  little  time  need  be  lost  from 
the  regular  field  work. 

Farmers  do  not  appear  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  clipping  the  horses. 
Ill  the  spring,  when  hard  work  begins 
for  the  farm  horse,  the  coat  of  hair  is 
long,  coarse  and  heavy.  Nature  furnishes 
it  to  serve  the  same  purpose  for  the 
animal  that  the  fur  coat  does  for  its 
owner.  When  the  horse  is  put  to  work, 
the  long  hair  is  at  once  a  burden,  and 


shearing"  attachment  may  be  had  for  the 
machine  at  small  additional  cost,  which 
does  the  shearing  at  a  great  saving  in 
labor  and  cost.  The  machine  clips  closer 
than  the  hand  shears.  Some  claim  that 
the  wool  saved  by  the  machine  will  aver- 
age a  pound  to  the  sheep. 

Where  a  gasoline-engine  is  used  a 
power  attachment  may  be  had  for  the 
machine,  and  thus  all  the  hard  work  in 
running  it,  which  after  all  is  not  so  very 
hard,  may  be  avoided.     M.  G.  Rambo. 

First  Treatment  for  Shying 

A  Virginia  subscriber  has  a  valuable 
five-year-old,  a  good  saddler  and 
driver.  He  is  very  shy  in  passing  ob- 
jects on  the  side  of  or  in  the  road  and 
sometimes  turns  entirely  around  and 
starts  back. 

First  of  all  use  the  horse  and  use  him 
plentifully  every  day.  Constant,  un- 
remitting but  not  unduly  harsh  use  often 


A  Little  Springtime  Barber  Work 


the  animal  becomes  covered  with  sweat 
upon  even  light  exercise  of  a  warm  spring 
day. 

When  this  heavy  coat  becomes  wet,  it 
takes  it  a  long  time  to  dry.  The  spring 
nights  are  often  quite  cold,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  temperature  during  the 
day.  Naturally  the  thick  wet  coat  which 
the  animal  is  forced  to  wear  at  night, 
after  perspiring  freely  at  work,  subjects 
it  to  colds  and  pneumonia.  Many  a  good 
horse  has  been  injured  in  this  way,  not 
by  overwork  when  it  was  soft  from  the 
lack  of  exercise,  but  by  having  to  stand 
through  a  long  cold  night  in  its  wet  win- 
ter overcoat.  It  is  as  though  you  should 
be  forced  to  sleep  between  wet  blankets. 

With  this  heavy  coat  removed  by  the 
clippers,  the  horse  does  not  get  so  warm 
when  at  work,  perspires  much  less,  and 
the  moisture  evaporates  from  its  hair 
much  more  rapidly.  When  a  horse  per- 
spires copiously  its  vitality  is  greatly  low- 
ered, and  it  is  naturally  much  less  able 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  those  ailments 
which  horses  are  subject  to  in  the  spring. 
The  clipped  horse  can  stand  more  and 
harder  work  than  the  one  in  long  hair, 
just  as  a  man  can  chop  more  wood  on  a 
warm  day  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

The  long  hair,  also,  becomes  more  or 
less  filthy,  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
horse  may  be  groomed.  Many  have  the 
idea  that  the  state  of  the  blood  is  bad 
when  the  skin  of  the  horse  gets  out  of 
condition  toward  the  end  of  winter.  They 
endeavor  to  correct  the  condition  by  the 
use  of  tonics  when  in  fact  the  trouble  is 
an  ill-cared-for  skin. 

Besides,  the  task  of  caring  for  the 
shedding  work-horse  is  a  disagreeable 
job.  The  process  of  shedding  covers  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  every  one  knows  how 
unpleasant  it  is  to  get  covered  with  dis- 
carded horse-hairs  in  tending  and  work- 
ing with  the  horses.  Principally  for  this 
reason  the  liverymen  and  city  horsemen 
adopted  clipping  long  ago.  The  farmer 
is  supposed  in  some  quarters  not  to  have 
as  subtle  sensibilities  as  city  folks;  but 
that,  like  many  notions  of  urban  people 
concerning  ruralites,  is  a  heresy.  The 
farmer  philosophically  endures  many  dis- 
tasteful things  simply  because  he  does 
not  know  how  to  avoid  them  economic- 
ally As  he  learns  that  he  can  enjoy  his 
breakfast  food  in  the  springtime  without 
horse-hair  accompaniments  by  the  outlay 
of  a  few  dollars,  he  will,  no  doubt,  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  especially 
so  when  he  discovers  the  fact  that  the 
possession  of  a  good  clipping-machine  is 
a  paying  investment  otherwise. 

Where  sheep  are  kept  on  the  farm,  a 


works  wonders.  If  he  is,  as  is  probable, 
of  a  nervous  temperament,  reduce  his 
ration  of  oats  or,  for  a  while,  cut  them 
out  altogether  and  feed  corn  instead. 

For  the  shying  proceed  exactly  as  if 
he  was  a  colt,  and  introduce  him  care- 
fully to  every  object  that  he  fears.  Make 
him  understand  two  things  thoroughly: 
First,  that  the  object  will  not  hurt  him 
and,  second,  that  he  must  pass  it  in  any 
event.  This,  without  going  into  minute 
details,  is  what  to  do,  and  if  the  fear  is 
genuine  and  not  assumed  it  should  very 
soon  effect  a  cure. 

In  applying  this  treatment  remember 
that  it  is  all  of  it  important,  and  that 
half  of  it  without  the  other  half  will  do 
little  good. 

If  the  fear  is  assumed  (as  it  some- 
times is),  some  additional  treatment  may 
be  necessary.  But  without  seeing  the 
horse  I  am  unable  to  judge  of  this  mat- 
ter and  I  am  reluctant  to  prescribe  any 
harsher  measures  till  these  have  been 
thoroughly  tried.  Follow  up  the  treat- 
ment persistently  and  faithfully  for  a 
fortnight  and  then  report  to  me,  and  if 
the  horse  is  not  well  on  toward  a  cure, 
as  I  feel  confident  he  will  be,  I  will  give 
further   directions.        David  Buffum. 


Cfamps 
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Nuts 


SEE  AND  TRY  A 


CREAM 


We  cannot  believe  that  there 
is  a  sensible  man  living  who 
would  purchase  any  other  than  a 
DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  for 
his  own  use  if  he  would  but  see 
and  try  an  improved  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Q9<fo  of  all  sepa- 
rator buyers  vt^ho  do  see  and  try  a 
DE  LAVAL  machine  before  buy- 
ing purchase  the  DE  LAVAL  and 
will  have  no  other.  The  1  ^  who 
do  not  buy  the  DE  LAVAL  are 
those  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  something  other  than 
real  genuine  separator  merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who 
wishes  it  may  have  the  Free  Trial 
of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  at  his 
own  home  without  advance  pay- 
ment or  any  obligation  whatsoever. 
Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent 
in  your  nearest  town  or  write  to 
the  Company  direct. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


165-167  enOADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
42  i.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICACe 
DRUMM  &  aACRAMENTO  3T6 
SAN  FRANCIBCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  &  IS  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEC 
lOie  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


ABSO 


RBINE 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligraments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
T.iameness  and  Stop  pain  from  a 
Splint,  Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  Horse  Book  2  D  free.  »iM  a 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

ABSOKBINE,  JK.,(or  mankind,  $1. 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments,  En- 
larged glands,  veins  or  muscles— Ideals 
ulcers — allays  pain.   Book  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

"Cow  Troubles" 

Is  the  title  of  our  Book  6-A  that 
is  sent  free,  telling  liow  to  relieve 
Caked  Ba£,  Sore  or  Injured  Teatft, 
Spider  In  Teat,  Cow  Pox,  Udder 
Troubles,  and  prevent  Heifers 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 

$1.00  per  Box      GOWS  RsllOf 

Delivered,  or  at  Dealers' 
O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,  38  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


§  Engin 


This  wonderful  non-freezing  Farm  Pump  Engfine  meets  the  widespread 
demand  for  cheap  farm  power  in  WINTER.  Kuns  at  50  degrees  below  zerol  It's  a 
NEW  INVENTION,  yet  bo  far  has  its  fame  extended  that  already  it  is  in  use  in  Labra- 
dor, in  South  Africa  and  other  distant  lands.  Thousands  of  farmers  delighted  with  it. 

A  Complete  and  Perfect  Power  Pflant 

No  Belts!  No  Shafts!  No  Anchor  Posts!  No  Towers! 

The  engine  is  different  from  anything  ever  known.  An  air-cooled  engine  of  the 
most  highly-perfected  design,  without  fans  or  cooling  attachments.  Com- 
plete in  itself,  requiring  no  special  platform,  no  belts,  no  arms,  no 
Bhafts,  no  anchor  posts,  no  pump  jacks,  no  towers.     Ready  to  run 
inside  of  15  minutes  after  delivery!  Tank  holds  a  full  day's  supply 
of  gasoline.   Starts  or  stops  instantly  and  needs  no  attention 
while  running. 


Fafm  Pump  Engine 


Pumps  800  lo  1,000  Gallons  Per  Hour! 

This  engine  is  absolutely  supreme  among  engines  designed  for  pumping.  It 
fits  any  standard  pump.    Works  in  any  welll    Provides  an  abundance  of  poie 
fresh  water  for  slock  or  domestic  water  supply  systems. 

All  Sorts  of  Light  MacKtnery.  The  engine  basa4'inch  pulley  for  running  hand- 
wer  machinery.  Itcan  be  quickly  detached  from  pump  and  carried  wherever  needed, 
uller  &  Johnson  High-Powered  Engines.    These  mighty  engines  are  the  Eupreme 
achievement  in  gasoline  fingincering.     Built  in  sizes  from  3  to  18  H.  P.  inclusive — for 
stationary  or  portable  work.      '■Qpen  Water  Jacket"  type— non-freezing  and 
trouble-proof.    Most  easily  managed  engines  in  the  world! 

w  to  Get  «  Fuller  &  Johnson  Engine.  Write  for  Free  Engine  Book  and  name 
of  nearest  Fuller  &  Johnson  Endne  Dealer.    DO  IT  NOW  I 

DEALERS— Write  for  the  Agency!  Only  one  dealer  appointed  in  a 
town.    Act  quickly,  or  you  will  miss  a  great  opportunity.    Address  at  once— 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO.  ( 


1840 


)  740  Howell  St:  Madison,  Wis. 


Fuller      Johnson  Farm  liiii>IemeiitH  have  been  leaders  since  1840 


ALL-STEEL 

WAGONS 


14 


Let  Us  Make  You  a 
PRICE— FREIGHT 

Np^-agon  ever  made  can  stand  the  •  ^ 

service — give  ihe  life-long  satisfac-      ■^V^^IS^Sft  I^W 
tlon— have  the  tremendous  capacity     M    A        1^  A 
and  strengrth.  and  be  as  light  m  Its  * 
own  -neight,  sjid  as  lijiht   draft  as  the  "BRECO  ALU- 
STEEL  HANDY  V/ACON.*' 

So,  no  wagon 
maker   has  ever 
dared  to  sell  wag- 
ons before  on  such 
a    liberal  selling 
plan — at  such  a  price — 
direct  from    factory  — 
Freight  Prepaid. 
Investigate  at    once  — 
don't  think  of  buying 
until  you  get  our  as- 
tonishing low  prices— and  can  judge  for  yourself  by  reading  our 

Tremendous  Capadly  /^^p 

OOK 

■describes. illus- 
trates and  ex- 
plains all  the 
actual  facts  to 
your  great  saving 
and  advantage — 
telling  why  we  can  afford  to  give  you 

30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL 
S  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 

No  wagon-maker  has  ever  dared  to  offer  WOODEN  or  any 
other  wagons  on  such  a  "prove  it"  plan  as  this.  Highest- 
grade  steel— every  part  interchangeably  Perfect-expert 
workmanship  guaranteed.  Handso.nest  wagon,  and 
stands  the  hardest  tests  under  any  usage — practically  made 
to  order  for  you.  as  you  can  select  any  sizes  and  size 
*-heels  to  suit  you.  Send  your  name  today  for  our 
"BRECO  ALL-STEEL  WAGON"  Full-LIno  Cata« 
logue— Sent  FREE.   Illustrated  In  colors. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO. 
Wagon  Dept.  206.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1910 


7. 


Shaw,  Well-Known  Agriculturist.  Says: 

"I  would  sooner  raise  cattle  in  Western  Canada 
jjhan  in  the  com  belt  of  the  United  States. 
~'     i^eed  is  cheaper  and  climate  better 
ifor  the  purpose.    Your  market  will 
I  improve  faster  than  your  fanners 
I  will  produce  the  supplies.  Wheat 
jfMf  '*     \  can  be  grown  ap  to  the  60th  parallel 
I  ^f%fl -Aj^^  miles  north  ot  the  International 
f.A  u^^j^Mbonndary}.    Your  raeant  land  will 
■  JrSiipMP^  taken  at  a  rate  beyond  present 
*"*^™^ponception.  We  have  enough  people 
|n  the  United  States  alone  who  want 
  lomes  to  take  up  thia  land. ' '  Nearly 

70,000  Americans 

will  enter  and  make  their  homes 
in  Western  Canada  this  year. 

1909  produced  another  largre  crop 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barlev,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  cattle  exnorts 
was  an  immense  item. 

Cattle  raising,  dairyins:.  mixed  farming  and 
grain  growin?  in  the  provinces  of  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 

Adaptable  soil,  healthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches,  and 
€rood  railways.  For  settlers'  rates,  de- 
Bcriptive  literature  "Last  Best  West,"  how  to 
reach  the  coantry  and  other  particulars,  write 
to  Sap't  of  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Can,,  or  to 
^■the  Canadian  Government  Agent, 

H.  M.  ■Williams,  413  Gardner BMg.,  To- 
ledo, O.;  J.  O.  Duncan,  Itoom  30,  Syra- 
cuse Savings  Bank  iJldg.,  Syracuse.N.Y. 

(TTse  address  nearest  you.) 

i^^HEf  to  mcmws 

Birds  and  Animals 

\§  We  can  teacfi  you  by  mall  at  borne  durlne 
your  spare  hours  to  stuff  and  mount  all 
binds  of  birds,  animals,  grame  beads,  etc 
Also  taja  skins  and  make  rags.  Be  your 
own  taxi  derm!  St..  Decorate  yonr  homo 
with  your  beautiful  trophies;  become  a 
professional  taildermlst  and  earn  big  In- 
come, Quickly  learned  by  men  and  women, 
Thouaands  of  snccessffU  students.  Write 
for  Book  »*Howto  Learn  to  Moont  Birds 
and  AnlinalB"  eent  absolutely  F££E» 
N.  W  School  of  Taxidermy,  3542-A  Elwood  Blog.,  Omaha,  Nep. 

8000  Money-Making  Farms 

tbroughoiit  16  states.  One  acre  to  a  thousand.  SoOO  to 
S25,000.  Stock  and  tools  included  with,  many  to  settle 
estat-es  quickly.  Illustrated  catalogue  "Guide  28"  Free. 
"E.  A.  Strout.  Dept.  2699.  Union  BankBldg..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Grade  for  the  Common 
Farmer 

DOES  it  pay?  Sooner  or  later  in  all 
business  enterprises  this  question 
must  be  settled. 
Does  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  a 
pure-bred  dair}^  herd  pay?  This  each 
man  must  consider  according  to  his  lo- 
cation, the  capital  that  he  has  to  invest 
and  his  general  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  business. 

The  pure-bred  business  is  a  specialized 
business.  It  requires  a  watchful  care, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  heredity  of 
the  cattle  in  your  herd,  constant  study 
in  breeding,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  wants  of  the  community  in  which 
}-ou  are  located  and  plenty  of  mone}^  to 
invest  in  new  blood  at  any  time  the  de- 
mands of  the  herd  call  for  it. 

Records  must  be  kept,  and  a  daily 
record  of  each  item  be  entered ;  in  fact, 
I  might  say  j-ou  must  ever  be  ready  with 
pencil  and  paper  to  mark  down  dates  of 
service,  birth,  etc.  All  this  must  be  kept 
right,  so  that  if  called  upon  you  can 
swear  to  your  record.  Even  an  applica- 
tion for  registry  papers  amounts  to  an 
oath. 

You  must  keep  posted  on  the  activities 
of  your  breeders'  association.  You  must 
alwaj'S  be  ready  with  a  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  and  always  cheerfully  reply  to  all 
inquiring  letters  and  postal-cards  re- 
ceived, and  at  times  this  alone  will  prove 
quite  burdensome  to  the  man  on  the 
farm. 

Your  sires  must  always  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  of  care  and  judgment, 
and  even  then  breeding  requirements  may 
force  you  to  invest  in  a  better  one  than 
you  now  own,  although  you  may  be  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  your  present  high- 
priced  sire  for  much  less  than  he  cost 
you.  This  alone  would  strongly  test  the 
nerve  of  many  a  successful  farmer. 
Then  again  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
all  pure-bred  animals  are  more  susceptible 
to  disease  than  the  more  hardy  grades 
that  originated  from  the  same  breed; 
this  renders  them  a  more  hazardous  in- 
vestment than  grades. 

All  of  us,  by  a  little  self-searching, 
can  tell  whether  or  not  we  are  strict 
truth-tellers  or  whether  we  are  individ- 
ually given  to  misrepresentation  or  eva- 
sion of  the  cold,  straight  facts.  All  I 
can  say  to  you  if  you  are  of  this  class 
is  "keep  your  hands  off"  of  the  business 
of  breeding  pure-bred  cattle.  If  you 
make  one  mistake  and  go  wrong,  your 
occupation  and  business  is  ruined  and 
you  have  a  herd  of  cattle  on  your  hands 
that  no  breeder  with  a  reputation  would 


Have  you  noticed  the  answers  to  in- 
quiries by  Mr.  David  . Buffum  on  horse 
management,  and  Prof.  Van  Pelt  on 
dairying?  Prof.  Van  Pelt  is  the  expert 
of  the  Iowa  State  Dairy  Commission. 
Wherever  horsemen  gather,  Mr.  Buffum 
is  known  as  a  horse  expert.  We  have 
experts  on  sheep,  on  soil  management 
and  other  lines  ready  to  answer  your 
queries  and  to  solve  your  problems. 
Give  full  details  when  you  write. 


dare  to  buy,  even  though  he  was  satisfied 
that  they  were  good  individuals  and 
worth  the  money  you  were  asking  for 
them.  The  discriminating  buyer  will 
study  the  breeder's  pedigree  fully  as 
closely  as  he  will  that  of  the  animal. 

With  grades,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
can  start  on  a  very  little  capital  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  successful  business, 
and,  with  the  occasional  purchase  of  a 
well-bred  sire,  he  will  be  able  by  careful 
feeding  and  judicious  selection  to  build 
up  a  good  working  herd  of  cows.  By 
raising  all  of  the  best  heifers  that  come 
from  good  cows  and  feeding  them  so 
that  they  will  be  large  enough  to  come  to 
profit  in  the  dairy  by  the  time  they  are 
twenty-six  to  thirty  months  of  age,  he 
may  expand  the  business  as  time  goes  on. 
If  he  will  watch  all  the  details  of  the 
business  and  use  good  judgment  in  se- 
lecting his  first  breeding  bull  to  correct 
the  deformities  and  deficiencies  that  may 
exist  in  the  cows,  and  not  be  constantly 
trying  new  combinations,  he  will  have  in 
a  few  generations  as  good  cows  for  all 
practical  purposes  as  the  pure-breds  from 
which  the  grades  were  derived. 

W.  Milton  Kelly. 

Calving-Time  and  After 

OEVERAL  of  the  most  deadly  calf  ills 
*^  originate  in  infections  of  the  navel 
before  it  heals.  The  utmost  cleanliness 
at  calving-time,  coupled  with  disinfec- 
tion, is  therefore  necessary.  The  calf 
should  be  received  on  clean  straw,  and 
the  navel-string,  after  being  tied  with 
cord  that  has  been  thoroughly  saturated 
with  disinfectant,  should  also  be  covered 
with  disinfectant. 

When  the  calf  is  taken  away  at  once, 
as  is  the  practice  in  some  dairies,  it  must 
be  rubbed  thoroughly  until  it  is  quite  dry, 
with  its  blood  circulating  vigorou.^^ly. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  muz- 
zle is  free  of  membranes  and  the  mouth 
should  be  cleared  of  mucus  if  necessarj'. 
Most  farmers  leave  the  calf  with  the  cow 
till  at  least  it  has  been  licked  dry.  Some 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  the  calf ;  it  is 


THE  LOW 
DOWN 


AND  UPWARD 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid,  fair  and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator   complete,   subject  to 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed, 
for   $15.95.    It  is   diflerent  from 
anything    that    has    ever  before 
been  offered.    Skims  1  quart  of 
milk  a  minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes 
thick  or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher  priced 
machine.    Any  boy  or  girl  can  run 
it   sitting   down.  The 
crank   is   only   5  inches 
long.    Just  think  of  that! 
The    bowl    is    a  sanitary 
marvel ;    easily  cleaned, 
and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.     Gears  run 
in  anti- friction  bearings  and 
thoroughly  protected.  Be- 
fore you  decide  on  a  cream 
separator  of    any  capacity 
whatever,  obtain  our  $15.95 
proposition. 


EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR  LIBERAL  TRIAL  ENABLES  YOU 
TO  DEMONSTRATE  THIS.  While  our  prices 
for  all  capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  qual- 
ity is  high.    Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well 
built  and  handsomely  finished.    Run  easier, 
skim  closer,  have  a  simpler  bowl  with  fev\'er 
parts  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Thou- 
sands of  machines  in  use  giving  splendid  satis- 
faction.   Write  for  our  1910  catalog.  We 
will  send  it  free,  postpaid.    It  is  richly  illus- 
trated, shows  the  machine  in  detail  and  tells 
all  about  the  American  Separator. 
Our  surprisingly  liberal  long  time 
trial  proposition,  generous  terms  of 
purchase  and  the  low  prices  quoted 
will  astonish  you.    We  are  the 
oldest    exclusive  manufacturers  of 
hand  separators  in  America  and  the 
first  to  sell  direct  to  the  user.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.  You 
save  agent's,  dealer's  and  even  cata- 
log house's  profits  by  dealing  with 
us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  qualit}''  machine 
on  the  market.    Our  own  (manu- 
facturer's) guarantee  protects  you 
on  every  American  Separator.  We 
ship  immediately.    Western  orders 
filled  from  Western  points.  Write 
us  and  get  our  great  offer  and  hand 
some  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  BOX  1058,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


figured  that  this  makes  the  cow  thirsty 
so  that  she  drinks  readily  which  might 
not  always  be  the  case  otherwise. 

For  a  couple  of  days  after  calving  the 
cow  will  get  thin  drinks  of  meal  and 
water  and  good  sweet  hay.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  give  high  feeding  at  that 
time. 

Sometimes  a  cow  freshens  so  strongly 
that  it  is  necessary  to  milk  her  before 
calving.  It  is  believed  that  cows  milked 
before  calving  are  less  hable  to  fall  off 
in  milking  after  calving. 

Keep  the  cow  on  low  but  sufficient  diet, 
let  her  be  free  to  take  exercise,  and  be 
careful  that  the  bowels  are  free. 

The  first  feed  given  to  the  calf  is  the 
milk  of  its  own  dam  or  of  a  cow  that 
calved  the  same  day.  The  first  milk  is 
quite  different  from  ordinary  milk  and  is 
Nature's  special  provision  for  the  calf. 
If  the  cow  should  die  in  calving,  an  effi- 
cient imitation  of  first  milk  can  be  made 
by  beating  up  a  raw  egg  in  half  a  pint  of 
milk.  For  the  first  week  the  calf  should 
get  the  milk  of  its  dam,  for  although 
some  dairymen  think  that  after  the  fifth 
milking  the  milk  is  fit  for  dairy  purposes, 
the  milk  is  often  not  absolutely  normal 
for  five  or  six  days  after  calving.  The 
usual  test  of  fitness  is  to  boil  the  milk. 
If  it  will  boil  without  curdling  it  is  fit 
for  dairy  purposes. 

Man}^  dairymen  put  the  calf  on  skim- 
milk  within  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  m.y 
personal  choice  is  to  feed  whole  milk 
until  the  calf  is  a  month  old.  Whenever 
the  change  is  made,  it  ought  to  be 
gradual  with  each  increase  of  separated 
milk  a  corresponding  quantity  of  new 
milk  being  withdrawn.  With  the  first 
introduction  of  separated  milk  some  ad- 
dition must  be  made  to  the  feed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  cream  that  is  withdrawn ; 
the  food  most  commonly  used  is  linseed 
(oil-meal)  which  may  be  boiled  or 
steamed  and  added  to  the  separated  milk, 
commencing  with  a  tablespoon ful  or  so 
and  working  up  to  half  a  pound  a  day  by 
the  time  the  new  milk  is  withdrawn  en- 
tirely. Two  parts  each  of  oatmeal  and 
corn-meal  boiled  together  with  one  part 
of  linseed-meal  has  also  proved  effective. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 

New- Comers  in  Zero  Weather 

Tjow  many  farmers  find  it  hard  to  save 
the  early  lambs?  No  matter  how 
good  the  shed,  the  lambs  born  on  a  severe 
cold  night  get  a  chill  and,  unless  every 
precaution  is  taken,  are  lost.  Get  them 
dry  quickly.  Wrap  up  and  bring  to  the 
kitchen  fire.  If  they  will  not  suck  at 
once,  we  milk  the  mother  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  whisky  to  her  milk  and  feed 
with  a  spoon. 

In  this  way  we  have  saved  several  that 
would  otherwise  have  perished.  We  find 
a  great  many  of  the  ewes  v/ill  not  allow 
the  lambs  to  suck  at  first,  and  have  to  be 
held  until  Mr.  Lambkin  gets  strong 
enough  to  assert  his  rights. 

Ever  go  out  on  a  bitter  cold  morning 
and  find  a  young  calf  shivering  and 
sniffling  with  the  cold?  Just  try  milk- 
ing about  two  thirds  of  a  pint  of  milk 
from  the  mother,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
whisky  and  feed  the  calf  with  tea- 
spoon. Then  blanket.  It  works  won- 
ders. Warmth  inside  and  out  young 
things  must  have. 

It's  pretty  rough  to  get  up  at  midnight 
and  hunt  lantern,  tin  cup  and  spoon,  and 
go  to  feed  the  new-born  lambs  and 
calves,  but  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents. 

C.  A.  Thompson. 

Mare  With  Queer  Cravings 

AsuBSCRiBF.R  at  Boyce,  Louisiana,  has 
a  seven-year-old  mare  that  does  not 
thrive  and  has  curious  cravings,  even 
biting  wood.  She  is  getting  thirty  to 
forty  ears  of  corn  daily,  besides  hay. 

What  she  probably  needs  most  is  a  run 
at  grass.  If  that  is  not  practicable  feed 
her,  as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit, 
on  a  strictly  green  diet.  Corn-leaves, 
with  the  upper  and  more  tender  part  of 
the  stalk,  are  perhaps  best,  but  clover  or 
alfalfa  or  grain  cut  green  are  all  good. 
Give  her  all  she  will  eat  of  this  green 
forage. 

For  immediate  treatment  give  her  three 
feeds,  on  alternate  da3-s,  of  bran  and 
meal  and  fine  salt.  Have  this  mixture  as 
salty  as  she  will  eat  it — teaspoonful  of 
salt  at  a  feed  if  possible.  Then  keep  a 
lump  of  rock  salt  in  her  manger.  For 
a  part  of  her  rations  of  corn  on  the  ear 
substitute  bran  and  meal  into  which  mix 
a  pint  of  molasses.  Feed  this  twice  a 
day  and  keep  it  up  for  a  month  or  two. 
The  corn  on  the  ear  is  a  better  feed  for 
a  regular  thing,  but  the  molasses  will 
help  get  her  back  into  condition. 

David  Buffum. 
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Fertile  Eggs 


To  SECURE  the  best  of  fertility  in  eggs 
it  is  necessary  to  have  strong  heahhy 
breeding  stock  with  vigor  and 
strong  constitution.  Birds  out  of  condi- 
tion, either  from  inbreeding,  sickness, 
improper  food  or  unsanitary  surround- 
ings, will  not  produce  fertile  eggs. 
Neither  will  hens  that  are  over-fat. 

The  number  of  hens  to  mate  to  a 
male  varies  according  to  the  breed  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
kept.  Males  of  the  smaller  breeds  can 
be  mated  to  more  females  than  those 
of  the  heavier  breeds.  Do  not  allow 
more  than  one  male  in  the  pen  at  the 
same  time.  I  find  that  the  use  of  males 
alternately  is  a  good  plan  to  get  the 
best  fertility  in  the  eggs.     It  is  best  to 


Never  keep  eggs  in  a  damp  cellar  nor 
near  a  fire.  If  possible,  they  should  be 
kept  where  the  air  is  dry  and  cool,  al- 
though the  wrapping  helps  to  overcome 
unfavorable  conditions.  Eggs  are  safe 
in  a  temperature  of  fifty  to  sixty  de- 
grees. Lower  temperatures  injure  them, 
higher  sometimes  start  them  toward 
hatching 

Be  careful  with  shipped  eggs.  Do  not 
unpack  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  but,  in- 
stead, see  that  the  covering  is  secure, 
then  invert  the  basket  and  let  it  remain 
for  several  hours  or  overnight.  Never 
shake  an  egg  to  find  if  it  will  rattle.  A 
perfectly  good  egg  will  often  rattle  a 
little  after  it  has  been  packed  for  sev- 
eral days.  But  after  being  "tested"  by 
the  shakijig  process  it  will  be  of  little 
value. 


Breaking  the  Brooding  Hen 

11^  THE  attempt  to  break  her  from  her 
^  natural  desire  to  brood,  the  setting 
hen  has  been  the  recipient  of  more 
senseless  cruelty  than  has  ever  been  per- 
petrated upon  his  enemy  by  the  most 
vindictive  savage. 

She  has  been  starved  for  a  week  or 
more  at  a  time,  stood  in  a  few  inches  of 
water  for  several  days,  frightened  to 
prostration  by  attaching  a  red  flag  to 
her  tail,  drowned  to  unconsciousness  by 
ducking  in  cold  water  and  beaten  with- 
out mercy.  That  her  sorrows  have  not 
enlisted  its  sympathy  is  a  standing  re- 
proach to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

That  is  the  wrong  system.  Less  vio- 
lent methods  get  results,  easily  and  mer- 


mate  up  breeding-pens  early.  By  doing 
this  the  birds  become  acquainted  and 
are  friendly  when  eggs  are  wanted  for 
hatching.  After  the  pens  are  mated  it 
is  a  very  good  plan  to  test  the  eggs  and 
if  they  are  not  fertile  look  about  for  the 
cause  and  remedy  it. 

Fowls  on  free  range  produce  a  greater 
percentage  of  strongly  fertilized  eggs 
than  those  kept  in  close  confinement, 
other  things  being  equal.  Breeding  stock 
must  be  kept  busy.  Give  them  a  large 
run  if  possible ;  at  least  give  them  a 
scratching-shed. 

Another  important  item  in  securing 
fertile  eggs  is  proper  feeding.  Too 
stimulating  foods  that  will  force  the 
•breeders  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
cause  weaker  germs.  I  have  had  the 
best  results  by  feeding  a  grain  ration 
of  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.,  scattered 
in  the  litter  mornings.  At  noon  I  give 
them  a  mash  and  at  night  principally 
corn.  Green  food,  in  the  form  of  cab- 
bage, turnips,  beets,  alfalfa,  clover  or 
ensilage,  is  always  kept  on  hand.  For 
their  animal  feed  I  find  green  cut  bone 
the  best. 

Fresh  air  is  an  important  factor  in  ob- 
taining fertile  eggs.  Keep  your  poultry- 
houses  well  aired  during  the  day  and  do 
not  keep  them  tightly  closed  at  night. 
Muslin-covered  windows,  of  course,  solve 
the  ventilation  problem  entirely.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  houses  in 
good  sanitary  condition  and  free  from  lice. 

When  we  have  taken  precautions  in 
breeding,  feeding  and  housing,  the  re- 
sulting fertile  eggs  cannot  be  handled 
too  carefully.  I  make  it  a  practice  to 
gather  my  eggs  two  or  three  times  daily 
during  the  hatching  season  so  they  will 
not  be  chilled  or  otherwise  injured. 
Above  all  things  keep  your  nests  clean, 
for  this  will  save  a  lot  of  dirty  eggs  and 
I  would  not  give  much  for  an  egg  that 
has  been  \^ashed  for  hatching  purposes. 
I  reject  all  imperfect,  bloody,  small  and 
over-large  eggs  and  only  save  those  of 
uniform  size  and  shape.  Eggs  that  are 
saved  for  hatching  purposes  should  be 
turned  daily,  for  if  they  are  not  the 
yolks  will  adhere  to  the  shell,  in  which 
case  the  delicate  membrane  near  the 
germ  may  be  ruptured  when  the  eggs 
are  turned.  From  ten  to  fifteen  days  is 
the  longest  they  should  be  kept ;  I  have 
had  eggs  three  or  four  weeks  old  hatch 
fairly  well,  but  the  chicks  were  not  very 
strong.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 

Care  Before  the  Hatch 

|N  COLD  weather  be  careful  that  all  eggs 
•  intended  for  hatching  are  gathered 
before  they  have  time  to  chill.  Wrap 
each  egg  in  paper  and  write  the  date  on 
it  where  it  can  be  seen  without  unwrap- 
ping the  egg. 

Place  in  boxes,  one  layer  deep,  and 
cover  closely  to  exclude  the  air.  They 
must  not  be  kept  too  long,  however. 
Turn  the  eggs  carefully  every  day  or  so, 
without  removing  the  wrappings,  until 
placed  for  hatching.  The  turning  keeps 
the  yolks  from  settling  to  one  side.  This 
rule  should  be  followed  at  all  seasons 
with  all  kinds  of  eggs  that  are 'wanted 
for  hatching. 


"  Looks  Good  to  Me 


It  is  best  to  place  eggs  for  hatching 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  laid. 
But  when  old  eggs,  even,  are  properly 
cared  for,  a  much  larger  per  cent  will 
hatch  than  when  handled  in  the  usual 
manner.  Eggs  should  never  be  shipped 
long  distances  in  very  hot  weather  nor 
extremely  cold  weather,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. Hen's  eggs  should  never  be  kept 
over  sixteen  days,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
placed  in  an  incubator  they  should  not 
be  over  one  week.  Duck-eggs  will  not 
hatch  well  when  over  a  week  old.  Tur- 
key and  goose  eggs  will  keep  for  twenty- 
one  days.  We  have  kept  both  turkey 
and  goose  eggs  for  four  weeks  and  then 
got  good  hatches,  but  one  generally 
should  not  risk  keeping  the  eggs  so  long. 
Sometimes  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Since 
it  is  necessary  to  hatch  both  geese  and 
turkeys  by  natural  methods,  we  have  to 
wait  until  the  hens  get  good  and  ready 
to  set.  Ours  are  never  in  a  hurry  while 
the  weather  is  cool.  Turkey-hens  should 
hatch  their  own  eggs. 

Anna   Wade  Galligher. 


r  eed  the  Poultry  Skim-Milk 

TTH  the  great  number  of  creameries 
and  skimming  stations  scattered 
about  the  country  there  is  very  little 
reason,  if  the  farmer  keeps  cows,  why 
he  should  not  have  plenty  of  skim-milk 
to  feed  to  the  chicks  and  pigs.  Many 
poultrymen  and  farmers  have  not  thought 
seriously  of  its  value  to  the  poultry. 

After  the  milk  has  been  skimmed  there 
is  left  the  best  part  of  the  milk,  as  far 
as  poultry  feed  is  concerned,  the  nitro- 
genous elements.  This  material  is  easily 
digested  and  can  be  substituted  for  part 
of  the  grain  ration.  However,  a  varied 
ration  must  be  fed,  with  the  usual  corn, 
wheat  middlings,  bone  and  green  food, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  but 
the  quantity  of  these  can  be  cut.  The 
Skim-milk  is  especially  good  for  young, 
growing  chicks  and  keeps  them  gaining 
weight  fast. 

The  milk  should  be  fed  with  the  mash, 
when  the  mash  is  to  be  eaten  up  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  time  that  it  is  mixed. 
Skim-milk  when  fed  in  open  pans  should 
be  given  carefully;  the  pans  should  be 
cleaned  often  and  not  be  set  in  the  sun, 
as  heat  causes  the  milk  to  sour  quicker. 

Sweet  milk  is  not  as  good  to  feed  old 
fowls  as  sour ;  curdled  milk  once  a  week 
is  good.  Have  plenty  of  coarse  feed  to 
go  with  milk  fed  to  fowls ;  when  that  is 
seen  to  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  harm 
in  feeding  it  unless  the  feeding  is  over- 
done. The  first  sign  of  a  disorder  is 
likely  to  be  a  watery  bowel  discharge, 
and  when  this  is  noticed  milk  should  be 
discontinued  for  a  time. 

I  have  seen  a  large  flock  of  fowls  in 
Michigan  that  were  raised  this  year 
mainly  on  skim-milk.  The  dairyman 
who  had  them  claimed  he  could  make 
more  feeding  the  skim-milk  to  his  poul- 
try than  to  his  hogs.  He  had  worked 
up  a  fancy  trade  for  milk-fed  broilers 
and  received  a  handsome  price  for  them 
all  the  season,  and  now  has  as  fine  a 
looking  flock  as  could  be  wished. 

Edwy  B.  Reid. 


cifully.  She  should  be  placed  in  a  pleas- 
ant yard  with  a  gallant  cockerel  and  given 
pure  water  and  an  abundance  of  rich 
food  containing  a  laxative,  as  oats  or 
wheat-bran.  The  tempting  food  will  in- 
duce her  to  break  the  constipating  fast 
into  which  her  system  has  retired  and 
the  attractions  of  her  companion  will 
cause  her  to  speedily  abandon  all  pres- 
ent desire  to  brood.  Her  head  orna- 
ments will  resume  their  bright  colors,  a 
song  will  burst  from  her  throat  and  she 
will  recommence  laying  in  a  few  days. 

W.  HoLTON  Pepper. 


Buys  the  Best 


Incubator 


Ever  Made 
'  $4.50  Buys  the  Best  Brooder  ~ 
Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together, 
cost  but  $11.50.  Freight  Prepaid.  The  Belle 
City  Incubator  has'  double  ■walls  and  dead 
air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot-water 
heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  eggr  tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs,  double  door. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  double- 
walled  brooder  made,  hot-water  heat,  plat- 
form, met.allamp.  No  machines  at  any  price 
are  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
and  save  waiting. 
Satisfactioki 
Broodsr  Guaranteed 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.^  BoxlOOjRadigjWIs. 


Hatch 

Chickens^  Then^ost 

f%  1/  satisfactory  incuba- 

_        ^  tors  on  the  market  are  the 

SwCStti         Wooden  Hen  and  Excelsior. 

They  not  only  solve  every  prob- 
lem of  heat,  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion, but  hatch  a  chick  from  every 
fertile  egg.  The  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion and  economical  operation  of  the 

Excelsior  Incubator 
or  WOODEN  HEN 


make  them  the  most 
popular  incubators —  i 
run  themselves.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  on 
growing  Incubator 
Chicks,  fourteen  j 
colored  views. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL 
Box5-W,(iuincy,  III. 
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A  Town  Lot  is  Big  Eneugb 

Poultry  raising  possibilities  were  never  better.  Profitableon 
Bmallor  large  scale.  Geo.  B.  Lee  knows.  He  started  in  a 
sraallway.  He  now  has  3000  laying  hens.  Heinvented  the 
Mandy  Lee  incubator,  the  Mandy  Lee  Brooder,  and  all  the 
appliances  he  could  not  buy.  He  experimented  with  his  own 
mojiev,  not  customers'.  The 


Mandy  Lee 
Incubator 

was  offered  to  the  poultry  public  when 
perfected,  not  before,  inexperienced 
can  Btart  with  Lee's  twenty  years' 
successful  work.  Lee's  "  Chicken 
Talk,"  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Lee  himself,  and  his  Incubator 
and  Brooder  catalogue, arc  ready  to  mail.  Both  free.  Send 
for  them  to-day.  There  Is  no  poultrymen's  need 
omitted  from  this  catalosr*  It  Ia  m  eomplete 
flhowinGT  of  the  thlncsthat  made  Mr*  Lee  a  sue- 
eessful  poultry  raiser. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1 1 27  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Twice  as  many  by  feeding  green  cut  bone. 
MANN'S  °°NE  CUTTER  ^\^J>»1,^ 

Ko  money  in  advance.   Cat'lf?  free. 
F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Box  32,    Mlllord.  Macs. 


FU  Start  You  Raising  Chickens 
With  This  120-Egg  Incubator 
Freight  Prepaid— For  $7.50 

Write  For  Low  Prices  On  Larger  Sizes — Freight  Prepaid 

I AM  quoting  lower  prices  on  Ideal  Incubators,  delivered,  this  year 
than  I  ever  thought  I  could  possibly  offer  you.  Yet  my  Ideals 
are  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  And  this  is  why  :  They 
are  metal=covered  all  around,  front,  back,  sides,  top  and  bottom  , 
encased  in  best  grade,  28-gauge  galvanized  iron.  That  means  that 
the  Ideal  is  the  absolutely  safe  incubator  ;  also,  that  it  holds  the 
heat  as  no  other  incubator  can ;  insures  an  even  temperature 
and  saves  oil. 

I  can  sell  just  20,000  of  the  120-egg  size  at  this  price,  freight  paid. 
So  you  had  better  write  me  now.  The  20,000  will  be  cleaned  out  in 
a  few  weeks  at  this  startling  price.  I  can't  make  more  at  that  figure 
this  year.  I  planned  this  big  scoop  on  the  incubator  business 
months  ago.    No  one 


J.  W.  Miller  else  could  have  ar- 
l  anged  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  I  arranged  it,  owing  to  my 
scoop  on  materials,  labor  and  manufac- 
turing facilities.  If  you  are  to  be  one  of 
the  20,000  to  get  this  bargain,  write  me 
now.  I'll  send  my  big  poultry  book  free 
— the  best  published,  and  my  cut  prices 
and  freight-paid  offer  on  all  sizes  of  my 


Never  before  have  quality  hatchers  been 
sold  for  prices  that  even  approach  mine— and 
remember,  I  pay  the  freight.  And  the  machine 
I'll  send  will  be  complete,  ready  to  use;  no 
extras  to  buy.  Years  of  service  have  proved 
the  Ideals  to  be  record-breaking  hatchers;  and 
the  new  model,  encased  in  galvanized  iron, 
sets  a  still  higher  standard  o£  perfection.  Made 
by  experts,  of  the  best  materials  money  can 
buy;  absolutely  safe;  automatic  regulator; 
gruaranteed  to  hold  even  temperature 
during  entire  hatch;  automatic  ventil- 
tion— the  simplest  to  operate;  most 
durable  and  best  finished. 

I  ask  you  to  find  more  v 
at  any  price,  if  you  can. 

I  am  prepared  to  quote 
you  the  only  really  cut 
prices  of  the  season. 
And  I'll  pay  the 
freight  to  your 
depot. 


Will  Start 
You  Right 


Big,  Free  Book 
Poultry  For  Profits 

contains  my  30  years'  experience  as  a 
poultryman;  over  20  full-page  illustra- 
tions   of  Standard-Bred    Poultry,   a  1 1 
breeds;  other  fine  cuts;  all  printed  on  best 
of  paper.   Tells  what  Ideal  Incubators  and 
Brooders  have  done  for  others  and  what  they 
are  guaranteed  to  do  for  you. 

Write  Me  a  Postal  Now 

Just  say,  "Send  your  Free  Book,  'Poultry  For  Profit,'  and 
your  lowest  prices  on  Ideal  Incubators  and  Brooders  o£  all 
sizee."   If  you  ask  me  to,  I'll  put  aside  one  of  the  120-egg  size 
machines  for  you  for  a  few  days,  at  my  special  price,  so  you  can 
get  all  the  facts  out  of  the  book  before  you  decide. 
My  freight-paid  offer  of  $7.50  on  this  machine  is  the  same  to  all  on 
shipments  to  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  north  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Tennessee.   If  you  live  beyond  these  lines,  write  for  my  low- 
est price  delivered  to  your  R.  R.  Station.  Better  write  at  once,  or  take  down 
the  address  now,  to  remind  you.  Address  J.  W.  Miller,  President, 

^.  W.  MILLER  COMPANY,  Box  31,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
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On  Our 

Direct  Price 


Big  Cut 

I Send  your  name,  quick,  tor  Free  Books  and 
cut  price  on  Quaker  City  Feed  Grinders,  so 
—  -we  can  reser\-e  one  for  you  to  just  suit  your 
needs  and  save  you  all  jobbers',  middle- 
men's and  dealers'  profits  on 

Quedcer 
City  Feed 
Grinding 
Mills 

Now  sold  only  direct 
from  our  big  factory 
on  our  liberal  prompt 
shipment  plan  on 

Free  Trial — 
No  Deposit,  and 
Freight  Prepaid 

Convince  yourself  at  our  riak 

that  the  Quaker   City  Mill 
grinds  fastest,  does  the  best 
work  with  least  power  and  least 
trouble  on  your  part.  Ear  corn, 
shelled  corn,  all  grains — separate  or 
mixed,  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest 
table  meal;  try  the  Quaker  on  all  of 
these.  Grinds  soft  and  wet  corn  just  as 
well  as  dry  corn. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  cut  prices,  guar- 
anty, free  trial  and  prepaid  freight  offer. 
One  of  Our  New  1910  Quaker  City  Mills 
will  just  fit  your  requirements  and  make 
you  good  money.  Specify  Feed-Mill 
Catalogue. 

A.  C.  STRAUB  CO. 
3741  Filbert  Street,   Sution  B,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Own  the  Staod- 
ard  of  40  Years 


At  Last,  die 

Pfffecl 

Jncnbalor 


WO  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 
100  Chick  Oatdoor  Brooder  5.00 
BOTH,  FREIGHT  PAID  $10.00 

The  Advance -Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thousands 
now  making  money  with  SIO 
outfit,  raising  for  market- 
breeding— selling.  Copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther- 
mometer complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO, 
Kox  So,  Dayton,  Ohio, 


ON  TRIAL    16  YEARS 

Never  foimci  wanting-.  Don't  ex- 
periment. Countless  thousands 
of  other  poultry  -  raisers  have 
made  a  success  with 

THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet, 
"Proper  C.^-re and  Feeding  oE  Chicks, 

Ducks,  Turke\'s."'  10c.   Poultry  paper,  1  year.  2?c.  Free 
Catalog.  DesUoioes  IncubatorCo.f  61  2nil  St. .  D^.^Momeg.  Ia> 


On  My  Plan 
Of  Yours? 

Tell  me  you  will  try,  on 
my  plan,  a  **  QUEE?*  ''—or 
say  what  other  plan  you 
prefer.  We'll  fix  it  up.  Best 
Incubator,  low  price  ;  I  pay 
freight.  Three  months'  trial ! 
Five  years'  legal  guarantee. 
3'0  W  send  for  catalogue. 
WiekstruiQt    Queen  Incubator 
Man,    Bojx   ^7,     Lincoln,  Keb. 


Hatch  With  the  Least^ 
Cost  Per  Chick  ' 

That  is  what  v.e  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  it  and  if  it  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  any  other  incubator,  regardless  of  price, 
send  it  back.  60-Egg  Sii©  Only  S4.60.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers.  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 
The  United  Faclories  Co.t  Dept.  X49,  Cleveland,  O. 


80  POULTRY 

Tells  how   to  sacceed  with  D  ^\  ^\  Lt 
poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm.  ^ 
How  to  make  a  first-class 
brooder  out  of  an  old  piano 
box.     ^^llat  breeds  lay  best. 

Plans  for  poultry  houses,  how    

to  feed,  breed,  etc.     Describes  iinfririnr 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

'  You  will  be  sorprisedat  the  valuable  information  it  con- 
I  tains.  It's  free.   Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  415  Wain  St..  Homer  City.  Pa. 


EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 

should  read  the  valuable  new  book,  by  R.  R,  Koot, 

'^ThB  Truth  About 
the  Moisture  Problem" 

It  g:ives  the  reason  for  the  excessive  "drying"  of  eergs 
onder  artificial  incubation.  It  tells  how  to  hatch  big — 
strong — healthy  chicks — that  grow  and  thrive.  TelU  why 
60  many  eegs  fail  to  hatch. 

This  book. "together  with  a  booklet  on  "Artificial  Incuba- 
tion and  Brooding,"  sent  postpaid  for  25c  (coin  or  stamps), 
THE  ROOT  IKCUBATOR  CO..    Box  28     CLEVEUND.  OHIO 


INGUBiTOR 


Make  it  Yourself.  Fixtures  Cheap. 
Pinna  Free.  Write  Incubator 
Supply  Co.,  Dept.  SO,  LonisviMe,  Kj. 


Keep  Geese 


F.AR.MERS,  everywhere,  should  keep 
more  geese.  We  have  had  them 
for  a  number  of  years  and  find  they 
are  easier  to  raise  than  either  ducks 
or  turkeys.  They  are  profitable,  too, 
although  the  price  paid  here  rarely  ex- 
ceeds ten  cents  a  pound.  Their  princi- 
pal ration  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months  is  grass  and  weeds.  After  the 
goslings  get  a  start  they  require  very 
little  grain  food  until  they  are  more  than 
half  grown,  providing  there  is  plenty  of 
pasture.  Seven  or  eight  large  geese 
will  consume  as  much  pasture  as  one 
cow.  But  they  will  eat  weeds  and  coarse 
grass  that  a  cow  would  never  touch. 
Thistles  and  golden-rod  are  about  the 
only  weeds  they  refuse.  They  are  equal 
to  sheep  for  cleaning  up  weeds,  and  they 
enrich  the  soil  quite  as  rapidly  as  do 
sheep.  They  are  close  croppers  of  grass, 
but  are  less  injurious  to  tender  vegeta- 
tion than  sheep.  And,  besides,  they  do 
not  make  the  objectionable  paths  that 
sheep  do. 

The  reason  why  geese  are  classed  with 
sheep  here  is  because  they  are  grazers 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  and  there- 
fore resemble  cattle  or  sheep  more  than 
fowls.  They  will  thrive  upon  any  feed 
suitable  for  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs.  There 
is  a  time-worn  prejudice  against  geese, 
but  they,  are  more  desirable  in  every 
way  than  ducks. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  allow  geese 
to  roam  at  will ;  they  are  sure  to  be  de- 
structive to  growing  crops,  especially 
corn.  They  will  not  thrive  in  close  con- 
finement, but  they  can  be  handled  the 
same  as  sheep.  A  fence  that  will  turn 
sheep  will  turn  geese.  The  old  birds  will 
sometimes  fly  over  a  fence,  but  not  often. 
When  they  acquire  this  habit  one  wing 
should  be  cropped.  The  large  varieties 
of  geese,  such  as  the  Toulouse  and  Eml5- 
den,  rarely  attempt  to  rise  from  the 
ground. 

We  raise  the  Toulouse.  They  make 
less  noise  than  other  varieties,  and  we 
believe  them  the  best  general-purpose 
goose  in  existence.  They  are  very  easily 
raised,  being  strong  and  vigorous  from 
the  start.  A  Toulouse  goose  is  usually 
at  her  best  when  from  two  to  six  years 
old.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  geese 
to  live  and  thrive  for  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod, but  we  never  keep  one  over  six 
years.  When  a  good  flock  is  once  es- 
tablished, it  is  best  to.  sell  off  the 
young  stock  every  year,  unless  old  and 
j'Oung  are  kept  separate.  The  eggs  of  young 
geese  seldom  hatch  well.  If  they  hatch 
at  all,  the  goslings  are  nearly  always 
small  and  weakly. 

Goose-eggs  req-uire  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty-two  days  to  incubate.  They 
should  be  hatched  under  large  chicken- 
hens.  The  goslings  will  pip  the  shells 
some  time  before  they  are  ready  to 
emerge,  and  nearly  always  they  require 
some  help.  The  shell  and  lining  of 
goose-eggs  are  very  strong,  so  as  soon 
as  they  are  pipped  we  pick  off  a  little  of 
the  shell  and  make  a  small  opening  in 
the  lining,  if  it  is  still  intact.  Be  very 
careful  in  this.  A  very  small  opening  to 
admit  air  is  all  that  is  necessary.  This 
strengthens  the  little  fellows  and  they 
will  usually  come  out  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  if  they  are  not  hatched  at  the  end 
of  this  time,  a  little  more  of  the  shell 
should  be  removed. 

It  is  about  time  for  the  geese  to  be- 
gin laying,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  set 
the  first  eggs,  because  they  are  very  apt 
to  be  chilled  before  they  are  gathered. 
April  is  soon  enough  to  begin  setting 
goose-eggs.     However,  if  properly  han- 


A  House  of  Quality" 

has  been  our  motto  for 


28  Years 

that  we  have  been  man- 
ufacturing Incubators, 
Brooders,  Poultry  Sup- 


plies and  operating  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Farm.  Our  aim  is  and  always  will  be  to 
manufacture  goods  of  such  quality  that 
will  give  the  very  best  of  satisfaction  in 
hatching,  raising  chickens,  ease  of  oper- 
ation, economical  in  cost  of  running,  and 
machines  that  will  last  a  lifetime  with 
ordinary  care. 

This  has  been  proven  by  the  thousands 
of  testimonials  and  648  first  premiums 
that  have  been  won  by  our  company. 

We  want  to  sell  you. 

Send  for  our  catalog  giving  you  prices 
and  proof  of  quality.  It  is  free.  Address 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co. 
Walton  Heights  Box  D41  Quincy.  IlL.  U.S.A. 


died,  the  eggs  may  be  saved  for  several 
weeks  before  being  set.  Grass  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  rearing  goslings,  and 
if  they  are  hatched  before  spring  vege- 
tation starts,  a  substitute  has  to  be  pro- 
vided. A  good  ration  for  laying,  before 
grass  comes,  is  cut  clover  steamed  and 
mixed  with  corn-meal  and  bran. 

Ann.^l  W.^de  G.^lligher. 

The  New  Arrivals 

'T^HE  first  care  the  young  chick  requires 
*  is  that  the  temperature  in  the  incu- 
bator be  gradually  reduced  to  about  one 
hundred  and  one  degrees  when  the  chicks 
are  forty-eight  hours  old  and  ready  to 
be  removed  to  the  brooder,  which  should 
have  been  warmed  up  to  about  one  hun- 
dred degrees  and  running  safely.  Be- 
fore placing  the  chicks  into  their  wooden 
mother  cover  the  floor  of  the  brood- 
er with  any  good  scratching  material, 
such  as  fine  hay-seed,  cut  clover,  etc.  I 
put  about  an  inch  of  sand  in  the  nursery 
of  the  brooder,  which  makes  excellent 
grit.  Put  a  little  grit  among  the  litter, 
also.  Arrange  a  warm  blanket  in  a  box, 
basket  or  pail,  so  it  will  cover  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  and  fold  over  the  top, 
and  in  this  remove  the  little  chicks  to 
the  brooder.  The  best  time  to  transfer 
them  is  at  noon,  as  they  will  have  all 
the  time  they  need  from  then  until  dark 
to  fill  up  on  grit,  which  I  find  is  all  they 
require  for  the  first  day,  and  they  will 
be  pretty  well  satisfied  with  their  day's 
work  at  bedtime.  B3'  placing  them  in 
the  brooder  at  noon  you  will  also  have  a 
chance  to  attend  to  the  rising  tempera- 
ture of  the  brooder,  incident  to  the  added 
heat  of  the  chicks,  without  watching  it 
with  a  lantern.  The  next  morning  place 
a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  slightly 
warmed,  in  the  nursery  and  sprinkle  a 
little  chick  food  of  good  quality  amon"g 
the  litter. 

Keep  the  chicks  penned  in  the  brooder 
for  two  or  three  days  and  see  that  they 
know  how  to  get  under  the  hover ;  they 
will  very-  soon  learn  where  to  go  when 
they  get  cold.  See  that  they  all  go 
under  the  hover  the  first  night  and  that 
they  are  warm  enough.  Always  have  a 
little  ventilation.  Feed  often,  but  give 
only  what  they  will  eat  up  clean  each 
time.  After  they  are  about  three  days 
old  they  may  be  let  out  of  the  brooder 
if  the  weather  is  favorable.  After  they 
are  three  weeks  old  they  may  be  fed 
larger  grains,  such  as  wheat,  cracked 
corn,  buckwheat,  etc.  A  supply  of  clean, 
fresh  water  will  save  a  lot  of  disease. 
If  they  do  not  have  free  range  supply 
them  with  green  and  animal  food  and, 
of  course,  grit. 

Give  your  brooder  a  cleaning  every- 
day if  possible  and  give  it  a  good  airing 
each  time.  It  will  be  necessary,  of 
course,  to  trim  the  wick  and  fill  the  lamp 
every  day  for  best  results. 

Just  remember  how  good  the  sun  feels 
on  you  when  you  are  deprived  of  it  for 
any  length  of  time  and  recollect  that  it 
feels  just  as  good  to  the  chicks;  so  don't 
put  your  brooder  in  the  shade,  but  in 
a  good  sunny  place.  A.  E.  V. 

Poultry  Facts  for  February 

After  a  hen  is  two  years  old  you  are 
not  very  sure  of  getting  fertile  eggs  from 
her. 

Handle  eggs  for  setting  very  carefully. 
Any  shaking  is  apt  to  spoil  them  for  fer- 
tility. 

Out  of  doors  one  rooster  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  hens  is  all  right.  In  con- 
finement lessen  the  number  at  least  one 
third. 

Mate  your  birds  up  for  hatching  eggs 
at  least  a  week  before  you  begin  to  save 
any  for  this  purpose,  to  be  sure  they  are 
fertile. 

Give  hens  that  are  in  training  for  eggs 
for  hatching  plenty  of  exercise.  If  you 
can,  let  them  out  of  doors  a  while  every 
day,  and  by  all  means  let  them  have  a 
place  to  dig  all  they  want  to. 

To  make  sure  of  fertile  eggs,  feed  the 
hens  well.  Poor  food,  poor  eggs  as  a 
rule.  Corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  bran, 
vegetables  and  cut  clover  or  grass,  and 
now  and  then  a  change  to  oats  is  a  good 
diet. 

To  know  if  eggs  are  fertile,  take  them 
into  a  dark  room.  Hold  them  in  the 
hand,  one  end  toward  you,  the  other  to- 
ward a  light.  A  fertile  egg  will  not  be 
clear,  but  will  show  what  seem  like  veins 
or  threads  running  toward  the  center. 
Eggs  that  are  not  fertile  do  not  have 
these,  but  are  clear.  Take  these  out  for 
market  or  home  consumption. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 


Buy  the  Best  First 
The  Cyphers  Incubator 


) 


SOONER  or  later,  you  will  own  a  Cyphers  Incubator.  Why 
not  s^ar^  right?  Cyphers  means  big  hatches  of  healthiest 
chicks — no  moisture,  heat  or  ventilation  troubles.  Used 
by  more  Government  Experiment  Stations.  AgricuUural  Col- 
leges, Fanciers  and  Practical  Poultry -raisers  than  all  other 
makes  combined.  Cyphers  pat-  .^-^s?:^^^" 
eated  features  found  in  no  other. 

The  World's  T  SErs^a^Y 

Steuidard  Hatcher  '-^-^^^ 


is  guaranteed  to  you.  You  have 
90  days  to  prove  its  superiority. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Departmenl  72. 

Buffalo,  N.  v.;  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  111  • 
BostoQ,  Mass. :         Kansas  City,  Mo.  ;        Oakland.  Cal. 


Send  for  Sample  of 
[PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

We  offer  to  send,  free  of  charge,  an  actual 
sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence,  just  as  it 
comes  from  tlie  big  looms.  Each,  one  is  a  "ser- 
mon in  steel."  The  tremendous succe-ss  of  Page 
Fence  which  is  now  on  its  Quarter  Centennial 
Year,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  makers  have 
always  given  fuH  measure  of  honest  value.  It 
is  the  old  reliable  time-tried  wire  fence  that 
outlasts  them  all<  Admitted  to  be  the  strong- 
est wire  fence  in  existence. 

Send  today!  See  the  real  Page  Wire!  Gtet 
next  to  the  "Page  Knot!"  Get  the  great  Quar- 
ter Centennial  Edition  of  the  Page  Fence  Cata- 
log and  leara  the  dlfTereiice  between  Page 
Fence -and  the  ordinary  kinds.  Find  what  Page 
Fence  means  in  economy.  Write  at  once  and 
both  the  free  sample  of  Page  Fence  and  the  big 
Catalog  will  be  sent  promptly.  Address 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 


Qualr  . 
tells  m  the 
hatchee.  Hiplit  principlos, 
right  materials,  right  builCJii;.', 
right  ventilation,  right  regulation, 
means  more  chicks  and  greater  profit, 
Victor  quality  costs  but  little  more  and  the 
difference    on    one    or  two    hatches  more 
than    paya  It.     "Write   us    first.      Our  book 
"About  Incubators"  will  be  sent  free.     It  has 
Important   Information    for  Incubator  buyers. 
aXO.  ERTEL  CO.-  146  Kentucky  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


"  If  you  want  $2  profit  where  you  now  get  $1, 
either  from  egfjs  or  poultry  for  market,  simply 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  let  «s  telt 
you  the  real  poaltry  secret  that  has  doubled  the 
profits  of  poultry  raisers.  Its  the  only  real  w.-iy 
to  poultry  success.    Make  every  fowl  a  profit 
earner.    Write  at  once  for  this  information 
whether  you  have  3  fowls  or  300.  It's  free  to  vou. 
Blanke  &  Hauk  Snpply  Co.,  12aBISDke  BIdg,  St. toais," Mo. 


Strongest 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 
COILED  SPiSING  FENCE  CO. 
 Box  18  Wincheater.  Indiana,  . 

Wonderful  ''Awl  for  All" 

This  little  tool  is  a  marvel 
hand  eewing  machine. 
Will 

mend  *  '  ^ 
any.  \. 

thing  from  thin  fab- 

rics  up  to  heavy  shoe  and  harness  leathers. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.    Easily  carried  in  the  pocket  ready 
for  any        Anlu  SfcB  Postpaid.  Special  terms  to  agents.  Big 
emergency.  VIIIJ  Vl  monev  maker.  Write  t<Kiay  for  terri- 
tory. BoofclOfree.  C. A.3Iyer3Co.,6537  WoodlawnATe.  i'falcB^o 


Regular 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 

and  Almanac  Tor  19lU  has  22-1  pat:es  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Inrubator».  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  hov/  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
jiedia  of  chtckendom.  Vou  need  it.  Onlj-  ISt, 
V.   C.  SHOE.MAKKR,  Box    725,   Frepport,  111. 

Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
Lowest  Prices 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys.  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world.  Fowls,  Eggs  and  In- 
cubators at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  big  book, 
'  Poultry  for  Profit."  Tells  how  to  raise  Poultry 
and  run  Incubators  successfully.  Send  lOc  for  pKtstage. 

 J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  808.  Frecport.  111. 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 
of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910.  200  page^J. 
handsomely  illustrated,  150  engravings, 
photos,  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls, gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.    How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  lietails.  Only  10  cents.   Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  GREIDER.  Box  62.  Rheems.  Pa. 


FOrS  BIG  BOOH,  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

And  Squabs     Tells  how  to  start  in  small"* 
and  gron*  big.  Descfibes  larsrest  pure-bred 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world  and  f?-i\  es  a  grreat  ^ 
mass  of  userul  infonnation  about  poultry.  ' 
Lowest  prices  on  fowls,eg.Ers,  incubator.=  and 
broodei'S.  Mailed  for  4c.  F.Foy.Boi  10,  Pes  Moines,  Iowa 

'""•"-^Breed  Prize  Winners 

We  have  the  stock  at  right  prices — all 
leading  varieties  ;  luo  pens.  Write  u6. 
Booklet  on  "How  to  Raise  48  Chicks 
Out  of  50  Hatched,"  10c;  Poultry  Paper, 
1  year,  25c;  Catalog  Free. 

ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Depta  180  t  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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What  IS  a  Good  Hen-House? 

\SK  a  good  many  that  question  and 
they  would  say,  "A  big  beam  out 
in  the  barn." 
And  that  is  where  thousands  of  hens 
do  roost  out  in  the  country  every  night, 
even  in  this  day  and  age  of  progress. 
We  have  been  slow  to  learn  that  to  make 
poultry-keeping  a  success  we  must  make 
preparation  for  it. 

It  is  not  such  a  hard  matter  as  many 
suppose  to  build  a  house  for  hens  that 
will  really  be  worthy  the  title  of  good. 
The  requirements  are  not  so  many  that 
we  may  not  all  of  us  meet  them,  and 
meet  them  without  going  to  great  ex- 
pense. 

First,  give  plenty  of  room  for  the 
number  of  hens  you  intend  to  keep.  Bet- 
ter build  a  little  too  big  than  a  mite  too 


down  during  the  day.  Put  a  ladder  up 
to  the  open  end  for  the  hens  to  reach 
the  boxes.  Keep  those  boxes  as  clean  as 
a  pin. 

With  feed-troughs,  dust-boxes  and  a 
good  place  to  drink,  you  have  a  hen- 
house that  may  well  be  called  good. 
Then,  other  things  being  as  they  should 
be,  you  ought  to  get  lots  of  eggs  and 
take  comfort  with  your  birds,  and  they 
with  you.  E.  L.  Vincent. 

Cocoa-Butter  for  Sorehead 

IN   YOUR   issue   of  January   10th   I  no- 
ticed an  article  headed  "Sorehead  in 
Fowls." 

The  disease  of  which  the  "Indiana 
poultrywoman"  complains  is  very  simi- 
lar to  one  which  for  the  past  three  years 
lias  proved  a  scourge  to  the  young  poul- 


is  success  and  satisfaction 
with  a 


Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


We  allow  you  a  sixty  days  Free  trial.     We  give  you  a 
signed  guarantee  protecting  you  against  defects  in  material 
and  construction,  and  the  Bankers'  Surety  Company  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  with  $1,000,000  capital  and  surplus,  issue  to  you  a 
Surety  Bond  guaranteeing  that  we  will  live  up  to  the  promise  made 
in  our  liberal  guarantee. 

We  couldn't  afford  to  make  the  guarantee  we  do,  and  the  Bankers' 
Surety  Company  would  not  back  our  guarantee  with  their  good  cash 
if  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  were  not  the  best  built,  most  depend- 
able incubator  on  earth. 

The  Double  Redwood  Walls  with  the  Dead  Air  space'  between  for 
insulation,  the  Dependable  Hot  Water  Heating  System,  the  Sensitive 
Heat  Regulator,  and  the  economical  steady  burning  lamp  are  some  of 
the  things  that  make  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  more  than  merely 
satisfactory— they  never  fail  to  hatch  the  fertile  eggs.    We  pay 
the  freight. 

Don't  take  any  chances:    There  are  so  many  incubators  on  the  market  that 
a   claim  to  be  the  best,  that  you  ought  to  buy  a  machine  that  is  absolutely 


A  Young  Beginner 


small.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  we 
can  make  is  to  crowd  our  hens  too 
much.  For  forty  to  fifty  hens,  and  that 
is  as  many  as  should  ever  be  put  in  to- 
gether, the  house  sh'ould  be  at  least 
twelve  by  sixteen  feet.  This  would  give 
not  far  from  five  square  feet  to  each 
hen,  if  forty  are  to  be  kept,  and  this  is 
as  little  room  as  any  hen  should  be  con- 
fined in.  There  has  been  an  idea  that 
the  higher  the  roof,  the  better.  This  is 
not  really  true.  Now  we  know  that  if 
we  build  the  roof  lov/  down  we  save  in 
material  and  keep  our  poultry  warmer. 

Again,  make  full  preparation  to  let  in 
the  sunlight.  Nothing  will  make  hens 
happier  than  plenty  of  light.  They  don.'t 
like  shadows.  Take  a  hen  that  is  caw- 
ing around  cheerily  in  a  nice  bright 
house  and  shut  her  up  in  one  that  is 
dark  and  dismal  and  her  song  will  soon 
die  away.  She  will  go  groping  her  way 
about  and  perhaps  take  to  the  roost.  Let 
the  light  in,  then,  through  good-sized 
windows.  Put  the  windows  up  rather 
high,  and  have  them  the  longest  up  and 
down.  Then  you  will  get  more  light 
over  the  room  than  by  narrow  horizon- 
tal ones. 

The  house,  of  course,  should  be  faced 
south — the  sunny  way. 

But  what  about  the  floors?  Well,  you 
may  have  them  of  the  natural  earth  or 
of  cement  or  of  plank.  For  me,  board 
floors  are  best.  You  will  have  to  keep 
your  thinking-cap  on  pretty  nearly  all 
the  time  if  you  remember  to  clean  a 
dirt  floor  as  it  ought  to  be  cleaned,  and 
if  you  do  not,  you  may  be  sure  you  will 
not  have  healthy  hens.  Cement  isn't 
very  warm  in  winter.  But  for  an  all- 
around  floor  give  me  boards.  I  would 
lay  down  first  a  floor  of  rough  boards 
and  then  on  top  of  that  matched  stuff. 
That  makes  it  warm. 

If  the  hardness  of  a  board  floor  does 
not  suit  you,  put  down  sand  or  litter. 

The  roosts  should  be  of  three  by  four 
•Stuff,  not  poles  cut  in  the  woods  such  as 
we  used  to  see.  If  you  want  to  round 
the  top,  where  the  hens  roost,  a  little, 
all  right,  but  a  good  flat  surface  is  best. 
These  pieces  should  be  rather  low,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
shelf  or  platform  under  the  roosts  to 
catch  the  droppings. 

For  the  eggs,  build  a  long  narrow  box 
and  fasten  it  to  the  side  of  the  wall 
several  feet  from  the  floor,  with  a 
hinged  door  the  whole  length  of  it  or, 
better,  several  doors  to  lift  up  when  you 


try  here  in  Mississippi.  In  the  first 
stage  swellings  resembling  small  warts 
form  about  the  eyes ;  these  rapidly  spread, 
until  the  head  and  sometimes  the  .throat 
and  mouth  are  covered  with  a  hard 
crust.  The  fi«rst  year  we  lost  a  great 
many,  but  the  second  year  we  found  that 
melted  "cocoa-butter"  gave  some  relief. 
This  year,  at  the  drug-store,  where  we 
bought  the  cocoa-butter,  they  suggested 
the  addition  of  cooking-soda.  We  tried 
it  and  the  results  were  wonderful;  in 
some  cases  the  chickens  totally  blind 
were  well  again  in  a  few  days. 

This  is  the  way  to  use  the  remedy:  To 
one  half  cake  of  cocoa-butter,  melted, 
add  one  third  of  a  teasponful  of  cook- 
ing-soda. Apply  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  a  soft  quill.  Give  no  medi- 
cine. L.  L.  De  Lap. 


guaranteed  to  give  full  satisfaction,  and  look  into  the  guarantee  as  well 
as  the  incubator.    The  Sure  Hatch  enarantee  is  the  only  one 
^  backed  by  a  $1,000,000  bond.     Purchasers  actually  receive  this  ^ 
Surety  Bond  at  the  time  of  purchase, 


60 

Days^ 
FREE 
Trial 

Sure  tfatcfi 


Freight 
Iniubator  Co. 

Ffemorrt .  Nebr. 


Write  to-day  for  big  100  page 
Poultry  Book  Free 


Write  To  Us  And  Get  Acquainted 


With  What  We  Have  to  Offer 


A  letter  or  postal— either  one  will  do  — 
then  we'll  send  you  our 
literature  and  valuable  information  on  raising'  poultry  to  make  money. 

Racine  Incubators  turn  healthy  egrgrs  into  healthy  cliicks  everj'  time — and 
give  the  higfhest  percentage  of  hatches.  They  are  sure— safe— and  simple- 
made  to  last  a  Uf  etlme— sold  at  prices  lower  than  anybody  else  will  quote  you  for  the 
same  quality — and  they  make  money  for  you  rightfrom  the,iump  and  give  everlasting 
satlBfactlon.  Write  and  get  our  proposition— our  literature  is  free.  Free  Trial  plan- 
best  ever  offered.  Don't  delay— Write  for  full  Information  today. 

RACINE  HATCHER  COMPANY,    Box  96,     Racine,  Wis. 


Ladies'  Handsome  Watch 

Without  Cost 

THIS  Ladies'  Watch  is  everything  that  it  should 
be;  dainty,  sightly,  a  good  timekeeper.  We  stand 
back  of  this  watch  with  a  guarantee  that  it  will 
keep  good  time  and  wear  well.  The  watch  can  be 
worn  with  a  chatelaine  pin,  if  desired,  as  it  is  light 
and  small.  This  watch  is  manufactured  for  us  by 
one  of  the  best  known  concerns  in  the  country,  and 
in  our  opinion  is  the  best  watch  on  the  market  for 
the  money.    The  cost  to  you  is  nothing 

Our  Offer 

We  will  send  you  this  handsome  watch  for  only 
twelve  eight-month  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  25  cents  each.  Tell  your  friends  this 
is  a  special  low  price  that  they  can  obtam  through 
you.    Send  the  subscriptions  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.  Ohio 


125-Egg  WISGONSII 


If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  $10.00 — freight 
paid  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space 
between.  Top  has  three  walls.  Double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks 
and  boilers;  self-regulating.  Nursery  underneath  egg-tray.  Both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometer  lamps,  egg-testers — 
all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  sold  on  a  80  days'  trial,  if 
not  satisfactory  at  end  of  30  days  you  can  return  them,  and  money  will  be  refunded. 
Incubators  finished  in  natural  wood  showing  exactly  the  high  grade  lumber  we  use. 
If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere  near  our  price,  we 
will  feet  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'll  save  money.  It  pays 
to  investigate  the  "Wisconsin"  before  you  buy.  Read  the  letters  below— they  are 
actual  proof  from  users,  showing  the  success  they  are  having  with  our  machines. 
This  is  the  most  convincing  evidence  you  could  get.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today 
or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time.   Orders  shipped  same  day  received.    Read  the  letters  below. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  79     Racine,  Wisconsin 

Thos.  «!•  CoilSerp  Mgr. 


Wisconsin  Incubator  Co,  Evansville,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs :— We  are  well  pleased  with  the  incubator  which  we 
bought  o(  you.  We  obtained  good  results  with  it.  From  455 
fertile  eggs  we  got  416  chicks.  I  think  it  was  a  good  hatch. 
I  do  not  think  any  incubator  can  beat  that.  The  Wisconsia 
Incubator  is  O.  K.  JOHN  DOUGLASS. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Peshtigo,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs:— The  incubator  which  I  received  from  you  had  a 
capacity  oE  125  eggs  and  I  placed  143  eggs  in  it  and  hatched 
137  chickens,  which  I  think  was  a  pretty  good  hatch.  From 
the  second  hatch  I  got  115  chicks  out  of  130  eggs. 

G.  A.  TRIPPLER. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  West  Park,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  had  fine  success  with  your  incubator. 
Out  of  two  hatches  I  got  238  chicks,  all  healthy  and  strong. 
I  consider  this  very  good.  There  is  not  an  incubator  In  the 
community  that  equals  the  Wisconsin  in  hatching. 

GEO.  C.  GEERING. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Lockport,  III. 

Gentlemen  : — I  had  good  success  v/ith  your  incubator.  I  got 
93  chicks  from  97  eggs  and  97  chicks  from  103  eggs.  I  think 
the  Wisconsin  is  a  fine  machine.  There  may  be  others  )ust  as 
good  but  I  don't  think  there  are  any  better.  I  have  neighbors 
who  will  send  for  one  this  winter — they  are  so  well  pleaised  with 
mine.  HECTOR  DENNISON. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Bancroft,  Wis. 

Gentlemen:  -  I  had  very  good  success  with  your  incubator. 
The  first  time  I  got  112  chicks  from  120  eggs;  the  second  time, 
117  from  125  eggs.  I  think  this  is  fine,  con.sidering  that  I  never 
saw  an  incubator  before.  But  I  find  that  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  follow  directions.  I  think  I  shall  send  for  another  in  the 
spring,  MRS.  DAVID  GETMAN. 


All  machlnea 
guaranteed  for  6  years* 


This  illustration  sliows  tbe 
double  walls,  dead  air  space 
construction  of  our  machines. 

No  other  manufacturer  can  use 
better  material  in  the  construction 
of  his  machines  than  we  are  using 
in  our  machines.  Incubator  made 
of  California  Redwood.  Lamps 
galvanized  iron.  O.  K.  burners. 
Taylor  thermometers. 


Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Tolley,  N.  D. 

Dear  Sirs :— We  received  the  Incubatorand  Brooder  in  good 
shape,  and  to  our  surprise,  not  having  any  experience  with 
incubators,  the  first  hatch  was  94  per  cent,  the  second  was  96 
per  cent  and  the  third  was  98  per  cent.  We  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  operating  the  machine,  but_oId,  experienced  poul- 
trymen  say  that  it  is  a  grand  record.  J.  f.  BELTZ,  Ideal  Farm. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Ventura,  la. 

Gentlemen:— I  wish  to  say  that  the  incubator  purchased  of 
you  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  U  hatched  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  eggs.    I  think  I  can  sell  three  machines  for  you  here. 

MRS.  CAROLIN  ADAMS. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Wakonda,  S.  D. 

Dear  Sirs;— Would  not  take  $20  for  my  incubator  if  I  could 
not  get  another.  I  set  it  three  times.  From  the  first  hatch  I 
got  105  chicks;  from  the  second  hatch  I  got  112  and  from  the 
third,  116  chicks  from  120  eggs.  Chickens  axe.  healthy  and 
strong  and  I  lost  hardly  one.    I  think  I  can  sell  12  here. 

MRS.  M.  FISHER. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Thayer.  111. 

Gentlemen:— I  received  the  Incubator  and  Brooder  last 
March.  Am  perfectly  satisfied  with  results.  From  120  eggs, 
20  not  fertile,  I  got  98  chicks,  making  98  percent.  Don't  think 
I  could  have  equaled  this  with  any  other  incubator. 

ARTHUR  S.  ALLEN. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  Muscoda,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs :— Received  Incubator  from  you  last  April  and  had 
very  good  success.  From  the  first  hatch  got  109  chicks  from 
115  fertile  eggs.  From  the  second  hatch,  120  chicks  from  124 
fertile  eggs.  Am  well  pleased  with  the  $10  machines.  Will 
hatch  as  many  as  any  high-priced  machine. 

MRS.  HENRY  BECKWITH. 
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COST  OF  ROOFING 

All  the  facts  prove  Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Slate  to  be  the  least  expensive 

Because  it  is  used  so  generously  on  the 
finest  homes  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
pitched  roofs  of  the  best  buildings,  churches, 
museums,  libraries,  etc.,  everywhere  in  fact, 
where  the  roof  must  fittingly  finish  with  a 
chaste  uniformity  the  construction  of  the 
building  beneath.  Slate  has  the  reputation 
of  being  an  expensive  luxury.  Its  many 
excellencies,  its  proof  against  fire,  its  clean- 
liness, its  orderliness,  its  smart,  high-class 
and  prosperous  look,  have  gained  it  many 
an  admirer  who  has,  however,  never  given 
it  consideration  on  his  own  buildings  be- 
cause he  thought  it  too  costly. 

I  True,  to  put  on  a  roof  of  Sea  Green  and 
Purple  Slate-  (  the  most  durable  of  all  varie- 
ties) does  cost  a  little  more  than  one  of 
tin,  iron  or  shingles — on  the  average  only  a 
ffew  cents  a  square  foot  more — but  once  on 
it  begins  instantly  to  cost  less.  For  while 
tin  costs  27c,  shingles  3Sc,  and  iron  57c  to 
maintain  100  square  feet  a  year,  the  same 
area  of  slate  costs         cents  only — or  less. 

John  Black,  Editor  of  the  Carpenter  and 
Builder,  says :  "The  value  of  a  roofing  is 
determined  by  a  variety  of  considerations 
among  which  the  most  important  are  first 
cost,  durability,  appearance,  resistance  of 
fire,  and  expense  of  niaintainauce  and  re- 
pairs. We  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  noth- 
ing equals  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate. 
Properly  put  on,  it  requires  no  further  at- 
tention— it  is  practically  permanent  and  re- 
quires comparatively  no  repairs."' 

■  Because  of  this  utter  absence  of  repair 
expense,  a  Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate  roof 
becomes  cheaper  even  than  wood  shingles 
after  only'  six  years.  The  rich  man  who 
covers  his  mansion  with  artistocratic  slate 
is,  therefore,  not  extravagant  nor  arrogant, 
but  sensible.  Slate  costs  him  less  than  any- 
thing else — eventually ;  and  not  such  a  very 
long  "eventually"  either.  Furthermore, 
while  it  is  saving  him  money  every  year 
after  the  first,  it  is  giving  him  appearance, 
safety  from  fire,  freedom  from  worry  and 
annoyance,  and  weather  protection  of  the 
most  perfect  sort,  year  after  year,  without 
fail,  for  nothing  extra. 

So  long  as  the  building  of  which  it  forms 
the  roof,  endures,  Sea  Green  and  Purple 
Slate  will  give  perfect  service  as  a  roof. 
The  day  that  building  comes  down,  the  slate 
develops  into  an  investment.  Slate,  es- 
pecially Sea  Green  and  Purple  Slate,  being 
the  hardest  of  all  rocks,  ages  very,  very 
slowly.  It  neither  rusts,  rots  nor  wears.  If 
dismantled  carefully,  therefore,  it  will  come 
ofl:  the  building  practically  as  good  as  ever 
— hence  saleable.  Length  of  service  as  a 
roof  destroys  the  market  vakie  of  every 
other  kind  of  material.  It  affects  Sea  Green 
and  Purple  Slate  roof  practically  not  at  all. 
For  example,  in  1805  some  slate  quarried 
in  1800  was  used  to  roof  a  church  near 
Delta,  Pa.  In  1893  the  church  had  to  be 
demolished,  becoming  mere  debris ;  all  ex- 
cept the  slate,  which  was  sold  for  use  on 
other  buildings. 

In  reality  a  good  slate  roof  is  an  asset 
rather  than  an  expense.  It  actually  in- 
creases the  value  oi  all  property  on  which 
it  is  used. 


Why  not  Have  a  Roof 
That  Never  Wears  out? 

You  can  be  saved  of  all  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  a  leaky  roof  forever.  You  can  have 
a  roof  on  your  home  or  barn 
that  wOI  enhance  its  value —  opsir 
reduce  fire  or  spark  risks —  >.J|j!lyb|^ 
last  as  long  as  the  building  <^Bi^50ffi'  'I 
stands — never  need  painting 
or  repairs — and  it  will  actually  cost  you  less 
than  any  other  kind  you  can  name. 

In  justice  to  yourself  and  your 
inborn  sense  of  economy — isn't 
it  -worth  your  while  to  specify  feis!— -ig-'*^!''''!! 
that  such  a  roofingr  be  used  on  JltlL*.  ■  .     .  W  li 
your  barn  or  home— nOMT?  

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Slaie 

ia  absolutely  uniform  in  quality,  is  inexpensive  and 
wears  forewerm  By  if,  in  durability,  service 
and  satisfaction,  all  artiiicial  preparations 
iutlgetl — yet  no  manufacturer  has 
yet  perfected  an  imitation  as  good 
as  the  italursU  universally  satisfac- 
tory Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  which 
every  contractor,  builder  or  roofer, 
who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  roofins  material  will  recommend  to  yoa. 
Send  tor  Free  Booklet  "Roofs" 

containing  sixteen  pagea  of  specific,  prac- 
tical, timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will 
save  you  money  in  the  final  selection  of  a 
new  roofing  for  any  building  on  your  farm. 
Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  belotv  and 
we  will  send  your  copy  by  retitm  mall.         ^  " 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Go. 

(Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out) 
113  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

J""*'""*"'Si"gn  and  ^HiCail  this  Coupon  Todau*"***"\ 

■  The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  ^o.*  ■ 
S  118  Clark  Street,  eraiivlIle.N.T.  S 

S  Send  the  Book  "Roofs"  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  ■ 
5  Roofing  Slate  to  this  address:  ■ 

!  JVome    S 

■  Address   ■ 

S  Town  Stale   S 

■  Style  Boof   S 

£  Approximate  SiSei   « 

•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■«■■■■■> 


Fires  and  Fireless  Brooders 

1 PREFER  the  heated,  if  heated  right — 
but  some  folks  in  the  poultry  business 
on  a  more  varied  and   larger  scale 
than  myself  prefer  the  fireless  brooders. 

Manj'  people  will  neither  trust  an  in- 
cubator or  brooder  with  burning  lamp 
outside  their  hearing  or  sight — and 
smell,  for  it  was  by  the  smell  that  I 
saved  my  whole  outlay  of  buildings, 
house  and  all,  from  fire  caused  by  a 
brooder-lamp.  It  was  my  own  fault.  I 
knew  the  burner  catch  worked  too  loose- 
ly— a  jar  would  throw  it  up — and  then 
that  sets  the  wick  to  smoking,  it  burns 
down  until  it  melts  the  burner  from  the 
lamp,  the  burner  falls  to  one  side  and 
the  oil  takes  fire,  and'  if  you  are  not  in 
sight  in  time,  away  goes  everything. 
There  is  not  the  least  bit  of  use  in  hav- 
ing a  loose  catch  on  the  lamp.  LooJc  to 
that  well  and  you  will  have  no  fires  with 
a  well-made  brooder.  Even  then,  I 
never  would  place  either  brooder  or  in- 
cubator in  a  barn  or  a  building  next  a 
barn  or  any  house. 

Also,  never  turn  the  wick  of  a  brooder- 
lamp  high.  Chicks  do  better  without  so 
much  heat  almost  from  the  first.  ^Even 
a  lamp-heated  brooder  can  be  given  an 
extra  hover,  and  after  a  hit .  you  can 
turn  the  lamp  out  at  nights -jor  when-  you 
leave  the  house.  ■       '  - 

A  hot-water-heated  brooder  you  can 
place  anywhere.  In  most  of  them  the 
hover  fringes  are  hung  over  copper 
wires.  Over  the  wires  is  placed  a 
twenty-four-inch  square  of  asbestos, 
with  an  opening  in  the  center  fifteen 
inches  square.  A  flame  tank  goes  over 
this  opening,  and  this  tank  is  covered  by 
an  asbestos  insulator.  Hot  water  is  put 
in  the  tank,  and  the  insulator  placed 
over  the  tank.  The  heat  is  forced  down 
over  the  backs  of  the  chicks.  It  is  said 
that  water  will  remain  warm  in  this 
tank  for  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  in 
winter.  The  brooder  bo.x  this  is  placed 
in  must  give  room  for  the  chicks  to 
scatter  out  awaj'  from  the  direct  heat 
above. 

The  simplest  fireless  brooders  have  a 
hover  made  of  a  barrel-hoop  to  which 
are  nailed  four  six-inch  legs.  A  heavy 
piece  of  old  blanketing  is  cut  six  inches 
larger  in  the  rounding  than  the  hoop, 
fringed  all  about  to  four-inch  depth  and 
laid  over  the  hoop.  The  blanket  is 
pressed  down  in  the  center  and  kept  in 
place  by  some  cotton  or  wool  laid  in  the 
depression.  The  chicks  snuggle  up 
against  this.  This  hover  is  placed  in  a 
bo.x  slightly  larger  than  the  hoop  and 
provided  with  some  ventilator  holes,  a 
door  and  light — if  to  be  kept  in  a  heated 
room.  If  it  is  to  go  out  of  doors,  a  larger 
and  very  tight  box,  with  ventilators, 
window  glass  and  door  must  be  provided. 
The  top  of  this  outside  box  is  hinged 
on,  and  covered  with  tar-coat  roofing  to 
turn  rain.  This  is  a  cheap  fireless 
brooder,  and  in  the  hands  of  careful  peo- 
ple an  effective  one.  I.  M.  S. 

Chickens  Too  Fat 

■«^HEN  I  first  begun  farming  on  my 
"  own  hook,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  turn 
to  the  poultry  page  of  my  farm  paper 
the  first  thing  when  I  received  it ;  but 
I  soon  learned  the  answer  to  the  rnajor 
part  of  the  questions  asked  was  "too 
fat."  Then  I  learned  the  poultry  de- 
partment was  in  charge  of  some  one  in 
the  East,  where  the  chickens  are  kept 
penned,  and  liis  answers  in  regard  to. 
poultry  would  not  apply  to  us  in  Mis- 
souri, where  chickens  have'  iMilimited 
range.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  more 
hens  die  of  starvation  than  of  over- 
.fattening,  where  they  are  not  penned. 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  lady  say 
she  was  not  getting  any  eggs ;  she  be- 
lieved her  hens  were  too  fat,  and  at  that 
time,  to  my  knowledge,  they  had  no 
grain  of  any  kind  on  the  place  and  the 
chickens  were  supposed  to  scratch  for  a 
living.  Last  spring  there  was  general 
complaint  among  farmers'  wives  in  this 
region  that  their  hens  did  not  lay  and 
would  not  set.  What  was  the  matter 
with  them — were  they  too  fat?  By  no 
means  ;  they  were  too  poor.  A  poor  hen 
will  never  set.  I  had  no  trouble,  for  I 
feed  my  hens  twice  a  day. 

I  heard  a  child  say  the  other  day  their 
hens  were  freezing  in  their  hen-house; 
when  they  nicked  them  up  they  were  just 
as  light  as  could  be.  I  could  guess  what 
was  the  trouble  with  them.  When  corn 
is  si.xty  to  seventy  cents  a  bushel  and 
wheat  around  a  dollar  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  the  average  farm  fowls  getting 

tOO    fat.  M.\RGARET    K.  R.\ILEV. 

Circumstances  alter  cases  in  poultrj-- 
dom-  as  surefv  as  ativwhefe  else.  There 


are  some  general  principles  that  are  as 
good  in  California  as  they  are  in  Mass- 
achusetts. There  are  plenty  of  methods 
that  win  in  one  state  and  lose  in  another 
or,  even,  win  for  one  man  and  lose  for 
his  neighbor.  That  is  why  beginnefs, 
without  experience  to  give  them  balance, 
find  perfectly  good  poultry  advice  often 
puzzling  and  sometimes  contradictory. 
Nobody  can  learn  the  poultry  business 
from  print  alone ;  but  one  can  learn  a 
good  deal  by  reading  if  he  receives 
what  is  presented  in  a  spirit  not  of  un- 
questioning faith,  nor  of  doubt,  but  of 
intelligent  sifting  in  the  light  of  his  own 
circumstances.  Editor. 

Worried  About  Their  Poultry 

A FRIEND  from  Michigan  says  his  chicks 
get  weak  in  the  legs,  hobble  around 
for  a  time  and  then  die.  So  far  thirty 
chicks  have  been  lost. 

This  is  probably  what  is  known  as  leg 
weakness  and  comes  as  the  result  of  pret- 
ty high  feeding.  In  this  disease  the 
chick  seems  well  in  other  respects,  but 
can  scarcely  stand  and  sometimes  sits 
down  to  eat.  The  cause  being  removed, 
recovery  should  be  rapid.  Give  more 
bone-making  food,  such  as  fine-ground 
bone,  clover-hay  and  plenty  of  bran,  bar- 
ley, skim-milk  or  buttermilk  and  vege- 
tables. Take  away  meat  and  do  not  let 
them  have  anything  of  a  stimulating  na- 
ture. For  young  chicks,  medicine  is  not 
advised ;  in  fact,  it  is  dangerous  unless 
it  is  given  under  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
pert.   Better  let  Nature  have  a  chance. 

From  farther  West  (Nebraska)  comes 
the  following  call : 

"M3'  chicks  have  been  dying,  off  and 
on,  for  more  than  a  year.  They  show 
a  lameness  in  the  legs  at  first,  and  then 
in  a  day  or  two  their  combs  and  heads 
look  quite  yellow  and  they  die,  some- 
times in  great  agony." 

From  the  description  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  this  disease.  It  seems  most 
like  cholera.  If  we  knew  whether  there 
is  diarrhea  at  any  stage  of  the  trouble 
it  would  be  a  help  in  diagnosing  the 
case. 

With  cholera,  the  first  thing  noticed 
is  a  yellowish  appearance  in  the  drop- 
pings, especiall}'  the  part  secreted  by 
the  kidneys.  The  bird  tries  to  get  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  and  stands  all 
drooping,  head  down,  feathers  rough  and 
head  drawn  down  toward  the  body.  Now 
there  is  great  weakness,  drowsiness, 
great  thirst,  indicating  fever.  The  comb 
becomes  pale  and  bloodless,  and  death 
may  come  without  a  struggle,  or  con- 
vulsions may  be  present.  The  disease 
will  often  run  through  a  flock  in  a  week, 
but  may  become  chronic  and  hang  about 
the  place  for  months. 

It  is  not  easy  to  treat.  The  best  way 
is  to  make  the  premises  absolutely  clear, 
and  keep  them  so.  It  is  a  contagious 
disease,  and  the  germs  must  be  wiped 
out  and  kept  out.  The  moment  a  bird 
begins  to  show  the  disease,  take  it  out 
of  the  yard  and  disinfect  the  premises 
with  a  pound  of  carbolic  acid  to  twelve 
quarts  of  water.  Keep  the  droppings 
gathered  closely  every  day  and  disinfect 
them  before  putting  them  awa)^  White- 
wash the  buildings,  adding  to  every  gal- 
lon of  the  lime  one  fourth  of  a  pound 
of  carbolic  acid.  Cremate  anj^  birds  that 
die  of  the  disease,  or  bury  them  deep. 
Be  sure  you  bring  no  bird  to  the  farm 
that  has  been  affected  with  this  trouble. 
Keep  the  birds  on  good  high  ground. 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

Hatching-Season  Don'ts 

Don't  allow  your  temperature  to  run 
over .  one  hundred  and  four  degrees. 

Don't  fail  to  see  that  the  wick  is 
trimmed  and  the  lamp  filled  daily  at  a 
certain  hour. 

Don't  fail  to  turn  the  incubator  eggs 
daily. 

Don't  forget  to  put  a  little  salts  in 
the  drinking-water  the  first  two  or  three 
days. 

Don't  crowd  the  chicks.  Over  twenty- 
five  chicks  is  too  many  in  one  coop. 

Don't  fail  to  clean  your  brooders  and 
brood-coops  daily  if  you  want  clean, 
healthy  fowls. 

Don't  forget  the  fresh  air.  Here  is 
the  mainspring  of  health  and  the  road 
to  success. 

Don't  forget  the  open-front  house. 
They  are  best  at  all  seasons  of  the  j'ear. 

Don't  think  that  the  poultry  business 
is  going  to  be  overdone.    It  never  will 

.  :A.  e.'v. 


SAW  your  own 
wood 
and  save 
time,  coal  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbors 
wood  and 

MAKE 
$5  TO  S15 
A  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doinj  it  with  an  Appletoa  Wood  Saw. 
Why  not  youf  We  make  six  styles — steel  or  wooden 
frames — and  if  desired  will  mount  the  saw  frame  on 
a  substantial  4-wheel  truck  on  which  you  can  also 
mount  your  gasoline  engine  and  thus  have  a 

PORTABLE    WOOD    SAWING  RIG 

that  is  unequalled  in  effective  work  and  profitable 
operation. 

We  make  the  celebrated  Hero  Friction  Feed  Drag 
Saw  also,  and  complete  lines  of  feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers.  corn  buskers,  fodder  cutters,  manure  spread- 
ers, horse  powers,  windmills,  etc.  Ask  for  our  Free 
Catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.Co.B.'..a.u'.ri' 


Try  KerpseHe  Engine 


30  Days  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising 

Yon  can't  run  a  farm  engine  profitably  on  gasoline  imich 
longer.  Price  of  "pasoHne  going  sky  high.  Oil  Companies  liav» 
sounded  the  warning.  Kerosene  is  the  future  fuel  and  is  now 
6c  to  10c  a  gallon  cheaper  than  gasoline.  The  Amazing  "Detroit" 
is  the  only  engine  that  uses  common  lamp  Kerosene  (coal  oil) 
perfectly.  Runs  on  gasoline,  too, 
better  than  any  other.  Basic  pat- 
ent. Only  3  moving  parts.  Comes 
complete  ready  to  run.  We  will 
send  a  "Detroit"  on  free  trial  to 
prove  all  claims.  Runs  all  hinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  feed,  grinders, 
washing  machines,  Silo  fillers  and 
electric  lights.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  does 
not  meet  every  claim  that  wo 
have  made  for  it.  Don't  buy  till 
you  get  our  free  catalog.  2  to  24 
h.  p.  in  slock.  Prices  $29.50  up. 
^Special  demonstrator  agency 
price  on  first  outfit  sold  in  eaclv 
community.  2000  satisfied  users. 
We  have  a  st^ck  of  testimonials. 
AVrite  quick.  fl'O) 

The  Amazing  "DETROIT" 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS,  133  Beilevue  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  arc  manufacturers,  not  merchants.    Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit,    ni  save  you  from 
S50  toSJOO  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  C?soiine 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for  ^_ 
similar  eng-ues  in  carload  iots  for  spot  cash,  jfo^f  Direct 

From 
My  Fac- 

Price  and  qijality  speak  for  themselves  jf '^'/^  dIv?  °F^« 
and  you  are  to  be  tlie  sole  judsre.  J^-^Jy    T-iai     c  T- 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  an-1  buy  a  jf-^J^  f„^:' „  VrX,f  ' 
_    a.  -    ^-j,--.  J7  ryjy     taction  or  money 

S-H.-P.Only$119.Sa  /(fj^  back.    Wrile  w 

special  proposition. 
All  you  pay  me  is  for 
raw  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  for 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Will.  Giillf>w:iy  <-o. 
Gftlloway  Slalioii 
Waterloo,  loira 


$1 


SAVE  mm  ON  ROOFING 

I^ktfkhuys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.)  of  strictly  high 
■  V'^r  gr^de  roolingr.  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
■HMH  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 
Most  liberal  oRer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.    Better  than  g:oods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

ONITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  -when  you  order  Unito  Roofing- 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITKD  FACTORIES  CO.   Dept.  A49, Cleveland,  O. 


Don't  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Eitra  tcavily  galvaniieii. 
Sold  dirpct  to  farmers  at 
manufacturers'  prices.  30 
daya'  free  trial.  Freight 
prepaid.  Also  Poultry  and 
Omanteatal  Wire  aod  Itod 
Fences,  Catalogue  free. 
Wrlt«  for  special  offer. 

The  Wnrd  Fence  Co., 
Itox  306^  Deriitur,  In<l. 


lets,  a  rod 

_  4  For  a  25-ineli  high 
Hog-tight  Fence.  Made  of 
heavy  wire,  strong  and  dnr- 
able.  Sold  direct  to  the 
farmer  on  30  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Special  barb  wire.  80- 
rod  spool  $1.55.  Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fencf  Co. 
box  41  morton.  illinois. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS! 

I  will  furnish,  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
wont  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town- 
ship. Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders.  Small  Business 
man.  Anvone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
COMMXRCIAL  DEMOCRACY,  Dept.  D19,  ELYBIA,  OHIO. 

15000  Bu.  EAR  CORN 

Ground  ver>'  fine  with  one  set  of 
Rollers  and  Concaves  used  in  the 

"BULL  DOG" 

Grinds  all  grain  perfectly  fine  and  is 
very  light  running,  because  all  work 
is  done  only  1^  inches  from  center 
of  shafts.    Sizes  2  to  50  h.  p. 
Get  our  CataloE. 
OKOWX  POIXT  MF«.  CO. 
135  E.  Koftd^  Crown  Poiiil,  liidSiina 
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Let  the  Soil  Show  What  It 
Needs 

AVERY  pertinent  and  practical  farm- 
ers' institute  question  which  lies 
before  me  is  this :  "How  is  the 
ordinary  farmer  to  find  out  which  ele- 
ments his  soil  lacks,  in  order  to  supply 
needed  material?" 

It  is  but  natural  to  think  that  the  sim- 
plest way  to  answer  this  question  would 
be  to  refer  it  to  the  chemist  and  let  him 
analyze  the  soil,  but  the  chemist  knows 
well  the  difficulties  of  this  method.  He 
can  use  only  something  like  a  quarter 
or  half  an  ounce  of  soil  for  his  de- 
termination. Who  among  us  is  wise 
enough  to  secure  a  half  ounce  of  soil 
which  shall  truly  represent  the  average 
of  a  given  farm  or  field.  Samples  must 
be  taken  from  a  number  of  places  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  How  deep  should 
one  go  in -securing  them?  Each  inch  may 
vary  in  its  composition.  How  far  down 
will  the  roots  go  in  search  of  food,  and 
what  proportion  wiW  the  plant  get  from 
these  different  depths?  All  those  con- 
siderations complicate  the  matter. 

Then,  with  the  best  sample  possible 
and  the  most  accurate  work  which  the 
chemist  can  do  the  variation  within  the 
limits  of  error  may  be  great  enough  to 
materially  modify  the  result.  Further- 
more, the  chemist  is  still  in  doubt  about 
how  near  the  amount  of  plant-food 
which  his  reagents  extract  from  the  soil 
corresponds  with  the  amount  which  the 
plant  can  get  from  that  soil.  Chemical 
analysis,  therefore,  while  it  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  problem,  does  not  af- 
ford an  adequate  answer  to  it. 

The  land  itself  will  tell  the  story  if  we 
but  give  it  the  opportunity.    Lay  off  a 


drops  decidedly  below  the  completely  fer- 
tilized plot,  it  shows  that  phosphoric  acid 
is  needed.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  repeat 
such  tests,  for  sometimes  other  things 
may  influence  results. 

A  fair  application  for  hay  on  average 
soils,  would  be  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  the 
amounts  per  plot  being  one  tenth  of  these 
as  before. 

For  grain  crops  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  important  item.  It 
is  possible  to  get  some  idea  of  results  by 
simply  putting  a  hundred  pounds  of  a 
given  fertilizer  or  any  desired  combina- 
tion in  the  drill  and  marking  off  the 
space  covered,  then  watching  results.  It 
being  so  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
the  yields  from  individual  plots  of  grain, 
few  farmers  will  care  to  attempt  it.  It 
is,  however,  perfectly  feasible  with  the 
corn  crop. 

By  a  little  effort  along  this  line  no 
farmer  need  work  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
needs  of  his  soil.        Fred  W.  Card. 

To  Tan  Skins  With  the  Fur  On 

THE  best  response  we  can  make  to  our 
Oregon  subscriber  who  wants  to 
know  about  tanning  skins,  particularly 
sheepskins,  is  to  reprint  the  following 
recipes,  which  were  quoted  from  Bailey's 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  August  15,  1888: 

"Take  two  parts  each  of  alum  and  salt, 
and  one  of  saltpeter,  all  well  pulverized. 
Clear  the  flesh  of  fatty  matter.  Sprinkle 
it  white  with  the  mixture,  fold  in  the 
edges  and  roll  up;  let  it  remain  four 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

10  lb  nitrate 

of  soda 
20  lb  blood 
50  tb  acid 

phosphate 

10  lb  nitrate 

of  soda 
20  lb  blood 

10  ft  nitrate 

of  soda 
20  ft  blood 
50  ft  acid 

phosphate 
20  ft  sulphate 

of  potash 

1 0  ft  nitrate 

of  soda 
20  ft  blood 
SO  ft  acid 

phosphate 
20  ft  sulphate 

of  potash 
200  ft  lime 

50  ft  acid 
phosphate 

20  ft  sulphate 
of  potash 

20  ft  sulphate 
of  potash 

series  of  plots,  each  containing  one-tenth 
of  an  acre.  These  may  be  four  rods  square 
or  two  rods  wide  by  eight  rods  long.  To 
the  first  of  these  apply  nothing,  to  the 
second  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  to 
the  third  nitrogen  and  potash,  to  the 
fourth  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  to 
the  fifth  all  three  of  these;  then  if  it  is 
desirable  to  know  the  effect  of  lime,  add 
that  to  another  plot  which  receives  all 
three. 

Suppose  the  test  is  to  be  made  with 
potatoes.  A  good  complete  application, 
taking  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  can  be 
made  up  as  follows : 

100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

200  pounds  of  dried  blood  or  tankage. 

500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate. 

200  pounds  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
potash. 

On  a  tenth-of-an-acre  plot  one  tenth 
of  these  amounts  would  be  needed.  The 
applications  to  the  divisions  of  our  test- 
ing ground  would  then  be  as  shown  in 
the  table.  Number  6,  on  which  the  lime 
test  is  made,  gets  two  hundred  pounds 
of  it,  equivalent  to  one  ton  to  the  acre. 
That  is  more  than  many  soils  would 
need,  but  others,  which  are  obviously 
acid,  might  need  more. 

Other  equivalent  materials  can  just  as 
well  be  substituted  for  the  test  if  de- 
sired. Dried  blood  contains  more  nitro- 
gen than  tankage  and  is  probably  a  better 
material  to  use,  but  costs  more.  Four 
hundred  pounds  of  basic  slag  may  re- 
place the  five  hundred  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  if  preferred.  Sulphate  of 
potash  is  thought  to  give  a  little  better 
quality  to  potatoes  than  muriate,  but  the 
difference  is  not  great. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  harrow 
across  these  plots  in  such  a  way  as  to 
carry  the  fertilizer  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  they  should  be  so  laid  out  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  washed  across. 

A  careful  measurement  of  the  yields 
will  tell  more  than  any  chemist  could 
about  the  needs  of  the  soil.  Comparison 
of  the  check  plots  with  the  one  receiving 
all  three  ingredients  will  show  the  benefit 
from  a  complete  fertilizer  and  whether 
such  an  application  pays  or  not.  If  then 
the  plot  which  received  no  nitrate  of  soda 
and  dried  blood  yields  as  well  as  the  one 
which  received  all  three  elements,  this  is 
pretty  good  evidence  that  nitrogen  was 
not  needed  and  can  be  left  out  under 
similar  conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  one  which  received  no  acid  phosphate 


days,  then  wash  with  clean  water,  and 
then  with  soap  and  water.  Pull  the  skin 
when  drying  it  to  make  it  soft. 

"Another  recipe :  Lay  the  wet  skin  on 
a  smooth  slab  or  hard  board ;  scrape  with 
a  dull  knife  until  all  loose  flesh  and  film 
is  removed ;  then  wash  off  in  soft  water. 
Place  it  in  a  glass  or  stone  jar  with  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  gallon  of 
rain  or  river  water.  Let  it  steep  in  this 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Take  it  out  and 
work  it  with  the  hands  until  dry,  when 
it  will  be  pliable  and  soft.  The  more 
worked  the  softer.    Use  no  grea.se." 


Ideal  for  Farm  Buildings 

A^MATITE  is  the  ideal  roof  for  farm  buildings. 

No  other  approaches  it  in  economy  or  dura- 
bility.   Here  are  some  of  its  features: 

1.  Low  Price.  Amatite  costs,  weight  for  weight,  about 
half  is  much  as  ordinary  smooth-surfaced  roofings. 

2.  No  Painting  Required.  Amatite  costs  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  maintain  because  it  has  a  real  mineral  surface. 

3.  Absolutely  Waterproof.  Amatite  is  waterproofed  with 
coal  tar  pitch,  the  greatest  waterproofing  compound  known. 

4.  Easy  to  Lay.  No  skilled  labor  is  needed  for  Amatite. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  nailing  down. 

5.  Stormproof.  Amatite  is  not  a  flimsy,  paper-like  felt.  It 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  the  most  substantial  ready  roofings 
made,  weighing  90  lbs.  to  the  square,  against  40  to  50  of 
material  in  the  ordinary  "Rubber"  roofings. 

The  three  important  points  to  be  remembered  are  that 
Amatite  has  a  real  mineral  surface,  that  it  needs  no  painting, 
and  is  waterproofed  with  Coal  Tar  Pitch.  You  are  only  sure 
of  getting  them  in  Amatite. 

We  send  samples  free  to  everybody  that  asks  for  them. 
Drop  a  postal  to  our  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York        Chicago         Boston        Philadelphia        St.  Louis        Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Minneapolis  Allegheny  New  Orleans  Kansas  City  London,  Eng. 


Free  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days'  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

Jbk''     Thisbigr  money-maker  is  yours,  for  30 days'  use,  anyway, 
1  lo  matter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 
.  I'll  pay  the  freight.     I  don't  want  any  money  in  advance 
— any  deposit — any  contract.   All  I  want  is  your  permission 
to  ship  you  a — 


If  you  keep  It- 
take  a  year  to 
pay  me. 


FANNING  MILL.  SEED 
GRADER  and  CLEANER 

fThen,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
i  price — on  easy  terms.    I  think  you'll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
u  know  how  tast  it  makes  money  by  giving:  you  clean, 
aded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.    One  means  full  crops — neces- 
ary  when'<land  is  so  high;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
you  sell.     MY  FREE  BOOK.  No.  1G4,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
I  my  remarkable  of?er.    Ask  for  Book  Noi  164—  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,   President,   THE    MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland,  Ore. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  St.  Paul,  Minn, 


AMieiOiN  %m  BSILLS 

Make  most  money  because  they  do  best  work  in 
quickest  time  with  least  power  and  smallest  crews, 
owing  to  their  simple  construction  and  improved, 
patented  devices.  Portable  and  stationary.  All  sizes. 
Variable  Friction  Feed,  Combined  Ratchet  Setvrorks 
and  Quick  Kfceder  and  otlier  superior  features.  Free 
Catalog-  and  Prices  will  interest  you.  Lists  our  com- 
plete line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co, 
130  Hope  St.,  HackettBtowD,  N.  J. 
1576  Terminal  Building,    New  York 


Fence  Buyers: — The  greatest  fallacy  in  judging 
fences  is  the  one  of  considering  weight  per  rod  or 
per  roll  as  the  measure  of  strength  or  value. 

See  I  Here  are  two  fences  of  equal  weight.  The  one  on  the  left  is  burdened 
with  holding  devices — whether  they  be  clamps,  wraps  or  ties  they  add  waste  weight 
The  stay  wires  of  this  fence  are  smaller  than  the  line  wires — a  point  of  weakness. 
Every  wire  in  the  fence  shown  on  the  left  is  smaller  than  the  smallest  wire  in  the 
fence  on  the  right,  the 


'Pittsburgh  Perteci^'  Fence 


and  yet  the  "Pittsburgh  Perfect" — made  of  larger  and  stronger  wires — line  and  stay 
wires  all  the  same  size — is  of  the  same  weight  per  rod  (or  per  roll)  as  the  weaker 
fence.  That's  because  there  b  no  waste  weight — no  clamps,  no  wraps,  no  ties 
in  the  "Pittsburgh  Perfect".    It  b  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point — 

One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout. 

Judge^  the  fence  by  the  size  of  the  wires. 
That  is  the  only  sure  test  of  strength. 

The  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  costs  less  than  any  other  fence  made  of  the 
same  gauge  (size)  wire. 

Every  wire  in  it  is  of  open  hearth  steel  galvanized  by  our  improved  process. 
73  different  styles  for  every  fence  purpose.  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


\ 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1910 


Painting  a 


1  [ 


^HIS  115  page  book  not  only  tells  why  Sherwin-Williams  Com- 
monwealth Barn  Red  is  the  best  to  use  and  why  painting  with  the 
best  paint  will  more  than  double  a  barn's  length  of  service  and 
diminish  the  cost  of  repairs.  It  gives  full  information  on  the  painting  of 
everj'thing  about  the  farm  and  tells  Just  what  pai?it  to  use  on  what- — 
and  it's  free. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  FARM  USE 

There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams'  Paint  made  especially  for  every 
purpose  about  the  farm — whether  you  want  to  paint  your  buggy,  enamel 
your  kitchen  cupboard,  paint  your  implements,  or  varnish  or  paint  the 
floors  of  your  house.  That's  why,  when  you  use  Sherwin-Williams' 
Paints,  you  know  you've  got  the  right  Paint  for  the  job,  no  matter  what 
the  job  may  be.  _  _ 

This  book  contains  a  -n-hole  lot  of  useful  S H I^RWI N I  I  lAM^ 
inrormationaboutpaintiiiironthefarmtliat*"'""'*  "»  "  »  I  rt  l^i  %M 
every  farmer  should  have,  and  we'll  send  it  OAINT\  £•  vA  Ifhil  V 
to  every  farmer  who'll  ask  for  it— free.  mill  I  ^  ST  wr%n  ly  I  %fn 

1  he  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in  your  town  Address  all  inquiries  to 

can  furnish  you  with  a  Sherwin-Williams'  691  Canal  Road.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Paint  for  any  purpose  you  require.  In  Canada,  to  639  Center  Street.  Montreal, 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  ridinit 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money.  PRICE 

FOR  TfflRTY^EVEN  YEARS  $59 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Mannfactnrers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examinatioD  and  approval,  guar* 
ant«mg  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style* 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out, 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Hamest  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,    •    •   •   •  Indiana 


No.  U) 

2240 


Twm  Auto- 
Seat,  Auto- 
Top  and  Full 
Brasi  Mounted 


Farm  Notes 


Diversified   Farrning — A  Prob- 
lem in  Combinations 

IN  Di\'ER.srFii:ii  farming  it  is  essential 
that  we  give  due  attention  to  each 
branch  of  fanning  that  is  being  prac- 
tised and  seek  to  harmonize  them  all. 
We  must  select  only  those  branches 
which  -^ve  find  adapted  to  our  farms  and 
which  fit  nicel}'  into  our  general  scheme 
of  farm  management.  We  can  see  farm- 
ers about  us  on  all  sides  who  are  trying 
to  do  too  many  things.  It  takes  a  very 
energetic  and  ambitious  man  to  make  a 
success,  with  limited  capital,  of  more 
than  one  or  two  branches  of  farming  to 
which  he  gives  his  study  and  best  service. 
Of  course,  he  may  follow  other  lines  of 
work,  but  these  should  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent Be  subservient  to  his  one  or  two 
specialties. 

We  must  plan  our  year's  work  so  that 
each  crop  may  and  does  have  its  own 
proper  time  and  attention  and  is  not 
neglected  to  care  for  some  other  crop 
that  needs  care  and  attention  at  the  same 
time.  When  a  man  has  a  field  of  beau- 
tiful and  thrifty  corn,  he  knows  that  the 
surface  soil  needs  stirring  after  every 
rain  and  that  if  he  allows  it  to  become 
hard  and  lumpy  the  crop  will  be  damaged. 
If  he  has  a  few  acres  of  small  fruit  that 
ripens  at  the  time  the  corn  needs  culti- 
vation, there  is  sure  to  be  trouble.  Small- 
fruit  growing  and  general  farming  do 
not  go  well  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
orcharding  and  general  farming  make  a 
good  combination.  The  grain  is  in  the 
bins  and  the  corn  in  the  shock  by  the 
time  the  fruit  is  ready  to  harvest. 

Dairying  and  stock-growing  form  an 
excellent  combination  and  one  that  will 
improve  the  fertility  of  the  fann.  Dairy- 
ing and  potato-growing  make  '  another 
good  combination.  The  potatoes  may  be 
grown  in  the  same  rotation  of  crops  that 
is  practised  to  produce  the  food  for  the 
dairy  cattle.  The  work  may  be  done  with 
the  same  help  and  ver\-  little  e.xtra  horse- 
power. 

Late  corn  and  wheat  do  not  pair  well. 
The  Western  farmer  who  grows  a  large 
acreage  of  them  finds  that  he  must  plaitt 
his  corn  early  and  push  its  cultivation  so 
as  to  have  it  well  otit  of  the  way  by  the 
time  his  wheat  crop  is  ripe.  Late-planted 
corn  and  wheat  both  need  attention  at 
the  same  time,  and  one  or  the  other  must 
suffer. 


Through  the  Gate  or  Nor  ar  AM._ 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire, 
of  Honest  Quality 


Good  Fences  are  a  farm  investment  that  bring  the 
most  returns  for  the  least  money 


ARE  you  losing  money.''    If  you  had  a  hole  in 
your  pocket,  out  of  which  you  were  losing 
hard-earned  dollars,  would  you  sew  it  up.'' 
The  time  has  arrived  when  a  fence  around  the 
farm  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  a  cultivator. 

If  you  are  feeding  60c  or  70c  com  to  hogs  in  a  drj'  lot, 
allowing  good,  green  feed  to  go  to  waste  on  other  portions 
of  your  farm,  you  have  a  hole  in  your  pocket,  out  of  which 
you  are  losing  good,  liard-earned  dollars.    Sew  it  up. 

Look  up  an  American  Fence  dealer  and  let  him  show 
you  how  a  few  dollars  invested  In  fence  will  yield  a  big 
rate  of  interest  on  feed  saved. 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It  is  made 
of  a  quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven-wire-fence 


purposes.  Galvanized  by  latest  Improved  process — the  best 
that  the  skill  and  experience  of  years  has  taught.  Built  on 
the  elastic,  hinged-joint  (patented)  principle,  which  effect- 
ually protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from  breaking  under 
hard  usage. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service  you  get  out  of  It. 
Test,  judge  and  compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all 
conditions,  and  you  will  find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and 
the  galvanizing  are  equal  in  durability,  strength  and  efficiency 
to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice- Pres.  &  Gen'l  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

CHICAGO      NEW  YORK     DENVER      SAN  FRANCISCO 

NOTE.— Dealers  ever^-where.  See  the  one  in  your  lou-n  and^have  him  show  the 
different  designs  and  give  prices.  Also  get  from  him  a  booklet,  "How  to  Build  a 
Cheap  Concrete  Feace  Post,"  {uruisbed  free  lor  the  asking. 


A  second  consideration  in  diversified 
farming  should  be  to  grow  a  rational 
rotation  of  crops  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  live  stock  and .  one  that  will  not 
diminish  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  Corn, 
wheat  and  clover  constitute  an  excellent 
rotation,  and  when  purchased  grain  is 
being  fed  in  liberal  quantities  this  rota- 
tion may  be  lengthened  to  include  a  cash 
or  market  crop. 

Another  matter  for  us  to  consider  in 
choosing  our  crops  is  economy  of  outfit. 
At  best  the  equipment  necessary  to  a 
general  line  of  farming  is  large  and  must 
increase  as  the  business  expands.  As  a 
general  rule  I  believe  in  keeping  up  to 
date,  but  the  diversified  farmer  must  go 
a  little  carefully  or  he  will  soon  have  a 
fortune  lying  around  in  second-hand 
tools  and  machinery.  This  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  buildings.  Particularly  in  the 
case  of  going  into  promising  new  crops 
which  need  special  equipment  w«  ought 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  going  to  fol- 
low the  matter  up  extensively  enough  to 
warrant  the  investment. 

-Another  matter  is  the  adaptation  of 
certain  crops  to  certain  soils.  Every  man 
has  to  study  that  out  for  himself.  There 
is  a  science  rapidly  growing  up  around 
the  growth  and  development  of  every 
farm  crop  that  will  repay  our  continued 
attention.  W.  Milton  Kelly. 

Rye  for  Humus- Making 

OiiVER.^L  subscribers  have  asked  further 
*^  details  regarding  the  use  of  rye  on 
light  sandy  soil,  which  I  discussed  De- 
cember 10th. 

The  r\e  treatment  benefits  the  land 
more  by  adding  humus  than  by  &upply- 
uig  the  soil  elements  as  potash,  nitrogen, 
etc.  It  is  known  that  soils  possessing 
by  chemical  analysis  liberal  quantities  of 
the  essential  soil  and  crop  constituents, 
if  lacking  in  humus,  fail  to  produce  satis- 
factory crops.  These  lands  by  the  addition 
of  liberal  quantities  of  humus-produc- 
ing manures,  grasses,  etc.,  yield  boun- 
tifully. Some  special  crops,  as  potatoes. 
On  extremely  light,  fine  sand  soils  of 
northern  Michigan,  it  is  true,  produce 
for  a  few  seasons  paying  crops  of  bright, 
large  tubers  Avith  little  or  no  humus,  but 
as  the  potash,  of  which  these  lands  have 
usually  a  large  content,  becomes  depleted, 
crop  failures  are  common.  Other  crops, 
save  rye,  prove,  normally,  complete  fail- 
ures on  these  lands,  no  inatter  how  well 
cultivated. 

But,  fortunately,  conditions  are  favor- 
able, on  nearly  all  light  soils,  not  alkaline, 
for  a  good  growth  of  rye.  As  it  is  b\- 
nature  a  tall  strawed  grain  we  have  in 
its  rank  growth  a  humus  supply  of  un- 
questioned merit,  easih'  and  cheaply  to 
be  obtained.  The  ground  is  prepared"  for 
rye  by  the  usual  plowing,  harrowing,  etc., 
necessary  for  anj'  grain  crop ;  but  I 
would  advise  a  sowing  of  the  grain 
rather  earlier  in  the  season  than  is  cus- 
tomary, say  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  last 
of  August,  so  as  to  secure  a  larger 
growth  to  mat  and  cover  the  ground  be- 
fore freezing  weather,  which  helps  to  re- 
tain a  snow  covering  during  the  winter 
and  also  prevents  the  soil  from  washing 
and  leaching  more  or  less. 

I  prefer  to  seed  one  and  one  half  to 
one  and  three  fourths  bushels  per  acre, 
either  broadcasting  or,  preferably,  drill- 
ing verv  shallow,  not  over  two  inches 
deep  in  well-fitted  soil.  When  it  has  at- 
tained its  full  growth  or,  say,  full  bloom 
it  should  be  plowed  down,  employing  the 
jointer  and  chain  if  necessary.  After 
plowing,  harrowing  and  again  fitting  the 
ground,  a  second  crop  should  be  sown, 
and  in  the  meantime  if  one  has  a  sur- 
plus of  coarse  or  other  manures  they  can 
be  applied  advantageously,  after  plow- 
ing, to  the  higher,  lighter  places,  previ- 
ously marking  them  with  stakes.  The 
second  crop  of  rye  on  extremely  light 
soils  should  be  treated  similarly  to  the 
first,  but  ordinarily  this  is  not  required, 
as  when  one  good  growth  of  rye  is  turned 
luider,  it  leaves  enough  humus  in  the  soil 
so  that  the  second  crop  can  be  safely 
left  to  mature,  without  plowing  under. 

Clover,  seeded  liberally  among  the 
standing  grain  of  this  second  crop  and 
harrowed  lightly  in  the  spring,  is  almost 
sure  to  "catch,"  and  the  tall  standing 
rye-straw  partially  shades  the  young 
clover  without  crowding  or  smothering 
it  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  are  in- 
clined to  do.  It  is  advisable  not  to  pas- 
ture a  first  seeding  of  clo\'er  the  first 
season  on  such  lands,  unless  with  calves 
or  other  light  stock.  No  sheep  or  large 
stock  should  be  turned  on,  as  the  young 
clover  does  not  root  suflicient  to  form  a 
sod  firm  enough  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  larger  stock,  and  sheep  nip  too  close, 
endangering  the  life  of  the  j-oung  plants. 

G.    A.  R.AND.^LL. 
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Kansas  Takes 
1,000  Overland  Cars 


Disking  Before  Stirring 

THERE  is  general  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  disking  fall-plowed 
land  the  following  spring,  in  fitting 
the  seed-bed.  On  some  carefully- 
cultivated  farms  this  is  done  twice — 
once  to  excite  the  germination  of  foul 
seed  and  once  again  to  prepare  the  seed- 
bed for  the  crop. 

Another  place  where  the  disk  comes 
into  frequent  use  is  the  fall  preparation 
of  land  that  has  been  cropped  all  sum- 
mer, before  sowing  winter  grain.  I 
have  seen  few  farmers,  however,  who 
appreciated  the  advantage  of  running 
the  disk  before  plowing,  particularly  in 


the  spring.  There  are  some  very  sound 
advantages  of  the  practice,  often  over- 
looked. 

Where  the  ground  is  disked  the  soil 
will  break  up  and  turn  under  easier. 
Horses'  feet  do  not  sink  into  an  un- 
plowed  field,  and  their  firmer  footing  en- 
ables them  to  pull  the  heavy  disk  with 
less  effort  than  over  soft,  uneven,  plowed 
land.  Then,  any  trash,  stubble,  weeds  or 
other  material  on  the  surface  are  cut  up, 
and  after  being  covered  by  stirring  are 
more  quickly  transformed  into  a  valuable 
fertilizer  than  if  turned  under  in  a 
bulkier  form. 

Disking  before  stirring  also  assists  in 
forming  an  ideal  seed-bed  by  thoroughly 
pulverizing  the  surface  soil,  which  usual- 
ly is  turned  under  in  a  hard,  cloddy  con- 
dition and  left  at  such  a  depth  that  it  is 
not  reached  by  the  harrow  later  on. 
There  is  another  economy  in  disking  be- 
fore stirring  if  the  field  to  be  plowed  has 
corn-stalks  on  it.  The  disk  breaks  down 
and  cuts  up  the  stalks,  thus  saving  the 
operation  of  running  the  stalk-cutter 
through.  It  also  smoothes  the  field  and 
leaves  the  surface  level,  which  enables 
both  the  teams  and  plow  to  move  along 
more  freely  when  plowing,  and  reduces 
wear  and  tear  all  around 

M.  Albertus  Coverdell. 

Make  Sure  of  New  Seed -Corn 

WE  .^RE  very  apt  to  be  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  superior  value  of 
new  varieties  of  corn  when  we  read 
glowing  descriptions  in  the  seed  cata- 
logues. The  reports  of  enormous  yields 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  we  can  be  as  successful  as 
the  man  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
away.  The  locality  where  the  corn  was 
grown  should  be  considered.  One  of  my 
neighbors  was  very  much  taken  with  the 
description  of  a  new  variety  of  corn  and 
thought  of  buying  seed  to  plant  his  en- 
tire crop,  but  luckily  decided  to  test  it 
in  a  small  way  first.  He  found  that 
variety  much  too  late  in  maturing  for 
his  locality.  It  was  barely  beginning  to 
harden  when  frost  come.  If  he  had 
planted  largely  of  this  variety  it  would 
have  meant  great  loss. 

Last  year  I  planted  a  small  plat  of  a 
new  variety.  The,  blades  died  on  the 
stalks  before  the  corn  was  ripe.  The 
acclimated  varieties  near-by  kept  the 
blades  perfectly  green  until  the  husks  on 
the  ears  turned  white. 

Too  many  farmers  lose  on  seed  sold 
them  in  perfectly  good  faith.  Sweet 
corn,  it  is  well  known,  is  injured  by  a 
change  of  latitude,  and  we  are  finding 
that  the  same  rule  holds  with  at  least 
some  varieties  of  field-corn.  Every  one 
ought  to  make  sure  where  his  seed-corn 
comes  from,  and  make  doubly  sure  by 
testing  new  kinds  on  a  small  scale. 

A.  J.  Legg. 


Agricultural  News-Notes 

The  two  big  words  just  now,  are  con- 
servation and  reforestation. 

Heretofore  the  big  Burley  tobacco 
markets  have  been  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati. A  third  one  has  now  been  estab- 
lished at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Montana  breaks  the  1909  record  with  a 
yield  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
bushels  of  "Regenerated  Swedish  Select" 
oats,  grown  on  two  and  one  half  acres 
of  land  near  Bozeman. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle,  formerly  Dean  at 
the   Colorado  Agricultural  College,  has 


accepted  the  position  of  Dean  of  Agri- 
culture and  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station  at  the  Idaho  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  Idaho  farmers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Ginseng-Growers'  Association 
was  held  at  East  Lansing.  The  member- 
ship now  exceeds  one  hundred.  Dr.  G. 
A.  Ross  of  Grand  Rapids  is  president  of 
the  association.  * 


Our  agents  in  Kansas  have  ordered  for  this 
season  i,ooo  Overland  automobiles. 

Nebraska  takes  750 — Iowa  1,000 — Texas 
1,500.  Thus  has  the  Overland— after  one 
year's  experience — captured  the  farming 
states. 

It  has  captured  the  cities,  too.  New  York 
City  takes  1,000  Overlands  this  year.  Boston 
takes  500 — San  Francisco  500 — Washington 
500 — Philadelphia  450. 

Our  agents  have  contracted  for  20,000  Over- 
lands — for  $24,000,000  worth  of  Overlands — to 
supply  the  demand  for  this  year.  That's  a 
larger  sale  than  any  other  car  commands. 

Yet,  two  years  ago  few  had  ever  heard  of 
an  Overland.  This  sensational  success  is  due 
to  the  creation  of  a  remarkable  car. 

The  Simple  Car 

The  success  of  the  Overland  is  mainly  due 
to  its  amazing  simplicity.  A  lo-year-old  child 
can  master  the  car  in  five  minutes.  Push  a 
pedal  forward  to  go  ahead,  and  backward  to 
reverse.  Push  another  pedal  for  high  speed. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  steer. 

Any  man,  with  the  simplest  instructions,  can 
run  an  Overland  a  thousand  miles  and  back. 

There  was  never  a  car  so  easy  to  care  for — 
so  easy  to  keep  in  order. 


20  Per  Cent  Reduction 

The  Overland's  success  is  also  due  to  its 
price.  No  other  maker  ever  gave  nearly  so 
much  for  the  money. 

Yet  we  have  cut  our  costs  this  year  about  20 
per  cent  through  enormous  increase  in  pro- 
duction. 

The  Overland  we  sell  for  $1,000  this  year  is 
better  than  the  11,250  Overland  last  year.  It 
is  a  25  H.  P.  car  with  a  speed  of  50  miles  an 
hour. 

So  with  the  $1,250,  $1,400  and  $1,500  Over- 
lands.  Each  offers  a  fifth  more  than  ever  be- 
fore for  the  money. 

All  prices  include  Magneto  and  full  lamp 
equipment. 

Ask  for  the  Story 

The  Overland  story  is  one  of  the  greatest 
business  stories  ever  told.  It  tells  how  this 
car — the  creation  of  a  mechanical  genius — has 
in  two  years  reached  the  topmost  place  in  this 
field.  And  it  tells  all  about  the  car.  Send  us 
this  coupon  today  for  this  book. 


F.  A.  Barker,  Sales  Manager,  A67 
The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent. 

Please  mail  me  the  book. 


OF  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  CHAMPION 


ABSOLUTELY 


FREE 


POSTAGE  PAID 


THIS  IS  THE  UTEST  HORSE  SENSATION  AND  GREATEST  TRIUMPH 
IN  THE  MARVELOUS  AND  REALISTIC  MOVING  PICTURE  ART 

It  is  a  New  InventioD  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  and  show  your  friends 
instantly,  day  or  night,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times  and  without  a  machine,  cur- 
tain or  light.  It  is  the  first  successful  moving  picture  ever  taken  of  a  World 
Champion  horse  in  his  wonderful  burst  of  speed.    A  marvelous  race  sensation. 

A  MILE  OF  THRILLING  RACE  PICTURES 
2400  MOVING  RACE  PICTURES  OF  DAN  PATCH  1:55 

and  every  picture  shows  the  King  of  all  Horse  Creation  as  plainly  as  if  you  stood  on 
the  track  and  actually  saw  Dan  Patch  1:55  in  one  of  his  thrilling  speed  exhibitions 
for  a  full  mile.  2400  distinct  moving  jjictures  taken  of  Dan  in  one  minute  and  fifty- 
five  seconds  means  twenty-one  pictures  taken  every  second  all  of  the  way  around 
the  entire  mile  track  from  the  back  seat  of  a  high  power  automobile.  You  can  see 
Dan  shake  his  head  to  let  his  driver  know  that  he  is  ready  for  a  supreme  effort 
and  then  you  can  watch  every  movement  of  his  legs  as  he  flies  through  the  air  with 
his  tremendous  stride  of  29  feet.  You  can  see  his  thrilling  finish  as  he  strains  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  wire,  you  can  see  his  driver  dismount  and  look  at  his  watch  while 
thousands  of  people  crowd  around,  you  can  see  his  caretaker  force  his  way  through 
the  crowd  and  throw  a  beautiful  woolen  blanket  over  Dan  to  prevent  his  catching 
cold  and  then  you  can  follow  him  up  the  track  before  the  madly  cheering  multitudes. 
As  a  study  of  fiorse  motion  it  is  better  than  the  actual  speed  mile  because  you  can 
see  Dan  right  before  you  for  every  foot  of  the  entire  mile.  When  first  shown  to  the 
public  this  marvelous  picture  caused  people  to  stand  up  all  over  the  theatre  calling 
"Come  on  Dan" — "Come  on  Dan." 

This  remarkable  moving  picture  is  the  most  realistic  and  the  most  thrilling  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  puljlic.  My  Free  Offer  Subject  To  Withdrawal  Without  Further  Notice. 

I  have  taken  a  part  of  the  original  2400  wonderful  and  sensational  pictures  and  made 
them  into  a  A  Newly  InTented  Moving  Picture  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  and  show 
to  your  friends  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  It  does  not  need  a  machine,  it  does  not 
need  a  curtain  and  it  does  not  need  a  light.  It  is  all  ready  to  show  instantly  either 
once  or  a  hundred  times  and  Creates  A  Sensation  Wherever  Shown. 

THIS  MOVING  PICTURE  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  WITH  POSTAGE 
PREPAID,  IF  YOU  ARE  A  FARMER,  STOCK  OR  POULTRY  RAISER 
AND  CORRECTLY  ANSWER  THE  THREE  QUESTIONS. 

If  You  Are  A  Farmer,  Stockman  Or  Poultry  Raiser  I  Require  A  Correct  Answer  To 
These  Three  Questions.  )  You  Must  Answer  These  Questions. 

1st.  In  what  paper  did  you  see  my  Moving  Picture  Offer?  2nd.  How  many  head 
Each  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  do  you  own?  3rd.  How  many 
acres  of  land  do  you  own  or  how  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent? 

Penonally  Guarantee  To  Yon  One  Of  These  Wonderfnl  Moving  Pictures  Free  If  Yon  Are 
A  Stockowner  And  Answer  These  Qnestions  And  Write  Me  Today.  Signed --M.  W.  SAVAGE. 
IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  STOCKHOLDER  AND  WANT  THE  MOVING  PICTURES 
SEND  ME  25  CENTS  FOR  POSTAGE 
Packing,  etc.,  In  Silver  or  Stamps  and  I  will  mail  you  this  Wonderful  Moving  Picture 
of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  the  fastest  harness  horse  the  world  has  ever  seen.— If  you  send  me 
Twenty-five  Cents  in  Silver  or  Stamps— EVEN  if  you  do  not  own  any  stock  or  land,  I 
will  mail  it  to  you  postage  prepaid.    Reproduction  cost  me  thousands  of  dollars. 

Address 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 

M.  W.  SAVJIGE.  Proprietor  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


largest  Stock  Food  taftory  In  the  World 
Caiiltal  Paid  in  8.S,««0,000 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


A  Good  Job  of  Disking  on  a  Fall-Plowed  Field 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1910 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or  Paint. 
Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not  Af' 

feet  It. 
Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or  Flat 

Surfaces. 
Any  Workman  Can  Put  It  On. 
No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 
Does  Not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 
Chicago  Boston 

Mention  F.  &  F. 


PYPI  flNF  Ornamental  Fences  and  Gates 

MlOLUnt  ^viU  beautif.v  your  home,  there- 
by addhig  to  the  satisfaction  of  living  as  well 
as  to  selling  value.  Our  1910  Catalogue  telis. 
The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co,,  1237  E.55ih  St.,  Cleveland.  0. 


For  22-m.  Hog  Fence ;  15  3-4c  for  (Bws=!E=15 
26-inch;  18  8-4c  for  31-lnch;  22e  ' 
for  34-lnch;  25c  for  a  47-lncU 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33e.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire     .55  Catalogue  free. 

KiTSELMAM  BROS., 
Box  271         eiUNCIE,  IND. 


FRESH -PAINT   BOOK  FREE 

Don't  buy  a  gallon  of  paint  till  you  get  my 
'  book  on  O.  L.  Chase  Made-to-order  Paint 
Ll  let  you  try  2gals.  outof  any 6-gal.  order 
for  over,  and  pay  the  freight.     That's  my 
FREE  TRIAL,  FREICHT-PREPAIDOFFER 
Return  balance  at  my  expense  i  f  not  satis- 
factory and  get  ALL  your  money  back. 
Write  postal  for  book  now. 
O.L.CHASE, THE  PAINTMAN,  Dept.  19.  Si.Louts.Mo. 


C  H  O  R 
E  N  C  E 


jives  Insting  service  above 
teverytiiiue.    There's  a  differ- 
ence of  course  iu'the  wire,  con- 
;truction  and  galvanizing.    Free  Sample  and 
Catalog   AM  HOI!  fEXCEi  MKG.  <0.  Deiil.D.  ClpT.  lniKl.O. 


Recognized  as  the  standard  because  of 
their  massive  strength,  surpassing  durability, 
perfect  convenience,  proven  merit.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government.  Send  for  catalog. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Box  31.  CoblesklU.  N.Y. 


Practical  Farm  Notes 


The  Facts  About  Creosote 

CREOSOTE  is  a  well-known  preserva- 
tive and  antiseptic  secured  from 
the  distillation  o_f  wood,  prin- 
cipallj'  the  beech.  The  effect  of 
smoke  in  the  curing  of  meat  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  this  chemical.  The 
commercial  '"liquid  smoke,"  so  extensively 
advertised  in  recent  years,  is  com- 
posed largely  of  creosote  or  of  creosote- 
oil.  As  an  antiseptic  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  and  has  been  used  in  the 
medical  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Some 
of  the  widely-advertised  "consumption 
cures"  are  compounded  chiefly  of  creo- 
sote. 

Creosote-oil  is  a  somewhat  similar,  but 
chemically  different,  product  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  related  in 
character  and  properties  to  carbolic  acid. 
It  is  used  e.xtensiveh'  as  a  wood  pre- 
servative. Of  late  3-ears  mtich  street 
paving  in  the  cities  has  been  made  of 
wooden  blocks  treated  with  a  composi- 
tion consisting  of  creosote,  crude  oil  and 
coal-tar  in  various  proportions.  This 
sort  of  pavement  has  its  ardent  advo- 
cates, and  it  is  certainly  very  satisfactory 
in  many  ways.  But  its  durabilit}'  is  yet 
to  be  thoroughly  tested.  It  may  yet  prove 
as  unsatisfactor.v  for  general  utility  as 
the  cedar-block  pavement  which  was  so 
enthusiastically _  tried  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  afterward  entireh-  abandoned, 
when  it  had  worn  down  to  a  spine-jolting 
state. 

The  railroads  have  experimented  to 
some  extent  with  creosote-oil  as  a  pre- 
servative for  ties.  That  it  lengthens  the 
life  of  ties  properly  treated  with  it  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  whether  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  justify  the  cost  of  the  process 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled. 

The  average  life  of  a  railroad-tie  is 
about  five  years.  Experiments  with  the 
creosoted  tie  indicate  that  its  average  life 
is  about  three  times  that.  The  English 
railways  obtain  their  supplies  of  ties 
largely  from  the  forests  of  Norway,  at 
a  considerable  cost.  All  the  ties  used 
there  on  railroads  are  sattirated  with 
creosote-oil  applied  under  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. About  two  and  one  half  gallons  is 
required  for  each  tie.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  process  is  expensive,  and 
only  the  high  price  of  the  ties  in  their 
native  condition  justifies  the  treatment. 
The  native  timber  supply  of  this  country, 
though  greatly  depleted,  is  still  abundant 
enough  to  make  it  cheaper  to  replace  ties 
than  to  creosote  them. 


The  farmer's  special  interest  in  creo- 
sote is  as  a  preventive  of  decay  in  fence- 
posts  and  exposed  material.  Various 
paints,  stains  and  oils,  claiming  creosote 
as  a  prominent  ingredient,  have  been  put 
on  the  market.  The  manufacturers  claim 
great  merit  for  them  as  preservatives, 
which,  of  course,  can  only  be  determined 
b}'  practical  experiment.  No  doubt  each 
of  them  has  more  or  less  worth,  but  it 
must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  creosote 
contained  and  its  efficiency'  in  conveying 
the  preserving  element  to  the  fiber  of  the 
wood.  A  mere  superficial  coating  of  the 
oil  is  not  of  any  very  great  value.  It 
may  delay  decay  a  little,  but  not  enough 
to  count  for  much.  To  be  effective  the 
chemical  should  thoroughly  saturate  the 
entire  fiber  of  the  timber.  To  accomplish 
this  needs  a  process  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  English  railways  referred  to 
above,  which,  as  far  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned,  is  impracticable.  It  would 
not  seem  wise  to  this  writer  to  invest  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  any  of  the 
preservatives  on  the  market  until  a  good 
deal  of  personal  experimenting  had  been 
done  on  a  small  scale.    M.  G.  R.\mbo. 

Out-Flank  the  Middleman 

CAREFUL  investigation  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  proved  what  many  of  us  have  known 
for  5-ears,  that  the  middlemen  —  from 
grain  speculators  to  greengrocers— are 
the  real  boosters  of  the  prices  consumers 
are  compelled  to  pay  if  thej'  want  to  live. 

I  had  some  pears  for  sale  last  fall. 
The  local  dealers  offered  fifty  cents  a 
bushel.  They  would  ship  them  to  the 
city  wholesaler  and  he  to  the  cit\'  re- 
tailer. I  eliminated  the  two  former, 
found  an  independent  retailer  and  re- 
ceived three  and  one  half  times  what  the 
local  men  had  offered — that  is,  one  dol- 
lar and  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel. 

Take  the  Christmas  turkey  of  1909,  for 
instance :  He  was  higher  in  the  Eastern 
states  and  probabh-  everywhere  than  had 
ever  been  known.  Who  got  most  of  the 
profits? 

Those  who  sold  to  local  dealers — for 
shipment — received  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  cents  a  pound ;  those  who  elimin- 
ated the  local  dealers  and  shipped  direct 
to  the  city  dealers,  received  about  twenty- 
seven  cents  a  pound ;  while  those  who 
took  them  to  the  city  and  sold  direct  to 
consumers  got  thirty  to  forty  cents  a 
pound. 

This  isn't  guesswork ;  it's  actual  fact. 


7r  ^^cx2^ 


H.  C.  PHELPS 

Manufacturer  of  Celt' 
brated  Split  Hickory 
Vchida 


To  Buyers  of  Buggies 
Everywhere— Before 
Buying  Any  Vehicle  Get  My  1910 
Free  Book  of  Styles  and  Prices 

r  ■  ^HERE  are  all  kinds  of  general  mail-order  houses  filling' 
k    I    orders  with  buggies  of  unknown  brand.    There  are  all  kinds 
of  local  dealers  selling  buggies  at  high-profit  prices.    I  am 
the  actual  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.    Mine  is  a 
personal,  man-to-man  business.     I  make  to  your  order  just  the  vehicle  you 
want  (out  of  125  styles)  and  sell  it  to  you  direct  at  factory  prices.  • 
The  accual  dollars-and-cents  saving  I  make  you  runs  from  $26.50  and  up  on  a 


25% 


vehicle.    I  give 

30-Day  Road  Test  On  Any  Split  Hickory 

All  the  papers  and  all  manufacturers  know  me  to  be  responsible  and  know  my  work  to  be  the 
highest  quality  and  prices  the  lowest.    I  have  saved  buggy  buyers  three  million  dollars  in  the  last 
ten  years.    My  big  volume  of  business  permits  me  to  oflEer  gfreater  saving  prices  for  1910.    I  want 
to  hear  personally  from  anyone  wanting  a  high-grade  vehicle  or  harness.    I  issue  this  challenge 

to  buggy  dealers  everywhere — I  will  duplicate  the  quality  of  any 

high-grade  buggy  they  offer  to  any  buyer  at  25%  or  more 

off  their  price.   If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  vehicle, 

don't  you  want  to  save  that  25%  or  more? 

Let  me  prove  this  claim  by  sending  you  my  1910  190-pagre  book 
quoting  you  direct  factory  prices.  The  S26.50  to  S40  I  save  you 
is  worth  as  much  to  you  as  to  a  buggry  dealer,  even  though  he's 
your  brother-in-law  or  favorite  friend.   Then,  why  not  find  out 
about  my  proposition  before  you  give  away  this  money.  I  offer 
more  than  any  dealer— 30-day  road  test. 

2  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 

Ihavetlie  largest  direct  factory  in  the  -world.   Over  100.000 
SpUt  Hickorys  in  use.    Thousands  of  testimonials  from  de- 
lighted users.  Write  for  book  today.   125  styles vehielesand 
harness  to  choose  from.  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Sta.  27, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

As  to  my  standing  and  responsibility, 
i  refer  ^  any  agricultural  paper, 

•      any  commercial  agency, 
any  bank  or  express  com- 
jfpany  and  to  over  100,000 
satisfied  customers 


Of  Any  Vehicle 


Doesn't  it  make  3-ou  feel  as  3-ou  would 
if  )'Our  pocket  had  been  picked? 

In  the  staples,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  hay, 
potatoes,  and  the  like,  the  local  dealer 
doesn't  get  such  immense  profits,  at  least 
not  often.  It's  the  city  retailer  that  most 
often  comes  in  for  the  lion's  share.  It 
is  to  force  them  to  reduce  their  profit 
basis  to  normal  percentage  that  led  the 
well-known  economist,  Doctor  Scarff,  to 
suggest  the  formation  of  a  league  for 
the  suppression  of  exorbitant  high  prices 
—the  suggestion  that  developed,  finally, 
into  the  meat  boycott.  Such  measures 
make  it  more  than  ever  necessary  for  the 
producers — the  farmers — to  be  on  guard 
against  the  dealers,  for  if  the  con- 
sumers succeed  in  forcing  down  prices 
on  the  dealers,  they,  in  turn,  will 
make  a  powerful  effort  to  pass  the  re- 
duction on  to  the  farmers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ac- 
knowledges that  the  farmer  isn't  getting 
any  too  much  for  what  he  produces.  We 
farmers  know  that  we  frequently  fail  to 
get  enough  and  that  many  times,  after 
taking  out  the  cost  of  production,  the 
answer  looks  like  0. 

Wherefore,  let  us  make  ready  for  the 
struggle  that,  evidently,  is  to  come. 

Those  who.  can  arrange  to  hold  until 
they  get  their  prices  haven't  much  to 
fear  if  they  don't  lose  their  nerve.  Those 
that  must  sell  had  better  make  all  pos- 
sible effort  to  eliminate  all  middlemen 
and  sell  direct  to  consumers.  A  day  or 
so  spent  in  canvassing  among  city  con- 
sumers might  do  v.-onders  for  many  if 
the}'  made  their'  deliveries  honesth"  as 
represented. 

Go  to  those  who  must  have  what  you 
have  to  sell,  and  give  them  plain  facts 
about  quality  and  conditions.  Get  their 
orders  and  iill  them  with  as  good  stuff  as 
you  promised  them,  or  better,  and  j-ou 
will  soon  have  the  middlemen  crying  for 
quarter.  E.  A.  Wendt. 

Clover  Experience 

'T'oo  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  get 
*  the  best  of  seed  for  clover-growing. 
The  seed  should  test  at  least  ninety-five 
per  cent  germination.  As  to  manner  and 
time  of  sowing,  no  universal  rule  can  he 
given.  Each  farmer  should  determine  by 
acttial  experiment  on  his  own  farm  what 
manner  of  sowing  is  best  adapted  to  his 
particular  locality  and  condition  of  soil. 

In  my  own  experience,  here  in  soutli- 
ern  Illinois,  I  find  that  when  clover  is  to 
be  sown  on  wheat  the  best  time  is  be- 
tween March  1st  and  15th.  When  sown 
at  this  time  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  ground  renders  it  suffi- 
ciently porous  for  the  seed  to  work 
downward  to  the  proper  depth  to  take 
root  while  the  action  of  the  frost  and 
early  spring  rains  generally  covers  the 
seed  enough  to  insure  germination. 
When  freezing  and  thawing  does  not 
cover  the  seed  sufficiently,  it  is  well  to 
run  a  light  harrow  over  the  ground  after 
sowing  and  follow  with  a  roller.  I  sow 
about  eight  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
but  if  it  tests  below  ninety-five  per  cent 
germination  I  sow  ten  to  twelve  pounds. 

I  find  it  not  good  practice  to  pasture 
the  clover  the  first  fall  after  sowing. 
However,  this  may  be  done  occasionally 
without  injury  if  there  is  a  good  growth 
and  the  ground  so  dry  that  stock  do  not 
tramp  it  too  deeply.  If  a  crop  of  hay  is 
sought  the  field  should  not  be  pastured  in 
the  spring.  O.  F.  T.wlor. 

Agricultural  News-Notes 

Chicago  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  best 
place  for  extensive  operations  in  grain 
and  provisions. 

An  old  agricultural  proverb — and  there 
is  no  better — is  this :  "Grass  is  the 
Mother  of  Arable  Crops." 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
South  Carolina  says  that  the  Coleton 
County  truck  farmers  along  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  Railroad  average  a  net 
profit  of  forty  dollars  per  acre. 

The  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Cotton- 
Seed  Crushers'  Association  now  has  but 
little  doubt  that  the  soy  bean  will,  before 
long,  materialh-  aft'ect  the  markets  for 
both  oil  and  meal. 

The  apple  crop  of  Nova  Scotia  last 
year  was  estimated  at  seven  hundred 
thousand  barrels.  Most  of  these  ha\e 
been  sent  to  England.  One  shipment  of 
thirty  thousand  barrels  was  made  to 
Africa. 

Houston.  Texas,  has  now  become  one 
of  the  main  distributing  points  in  the 
South  for  bananas  and  all  other  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  fruits  and  vegetables, 
including  onions  grown  in  Texas  from. 
Bermuda   seed.  * 
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The  Making  of  a  Sugar  Camp 

THERE  is  something  fascinating  about 
getting  out  in  the  woods  around 
the  camp-fire,  when  the  sun  makes 
the  first  attempt  to  make  the  woods 
spring-like,  for  springtime  always  ap- 
pears in  the  woods  first.  This  pleas- 
urable feeling  of  being  out  in  the  woods 
in  the  sun's  warm  ra3's,  when  on  the 
plains  the  icy  wind  swept,  coupled  with 
some  orders  for  some  real  sugar-maple 
molasses  and  the  prospect  of  a  fine 
young  camp  in  the  near  future,  tempted 
us  to  "  'tend  the  camp."  The  first  year 
we  did  not  care  to  go  to  much  expense, 
so  used  kettles  to  boil  in,  but  we  bought 
galvanized  buckets  and  metal  sap-spouts, 
or  "spiles."  Our  product  sold  readily  at 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon. 

Our  trees  were  mostly  young,  from 
sixteen  inches  down.  We  tapped  some- 
thing like  seventy-five  the  first  season. 
In  the  part  of  the  woods  where  the  large 
timber  stood  thinnest  there  were  what 
we  had  always  called  thickets,  a  dense 
growth  of  young  trees,  from  three  inches 
in  diameter  down  to  mere  switches. 
Upon  examination  we  found  hundreds 
of  young  sugar-maples  among  them.  We 
at  once  put  a  man  to  work,  with  a  sharp 
ax,  thinning  out  the  useless  and  unde- 
sirable species,  leaving  only  sugars,  mul- 
berry and  occasionally  a  black  walnut 
or  poplar  where  they  were  not  too  close 
to  the  sugars. 

The  second  season  we  bought  an 
evaporator  pan  and  rocker  furnace  to 
fit,  several  more  galvanized  buckets  and 
a  galvanized  tank,  for  storage,  such  as 
is  used  for  watering  stock.  • 

Our  camp  is  not  enlarging  very  fast, 
but  promises  to  be  a  fine  one  in  a  few 
3"ears.  The  trees  run  in  sizes,  so  that 
new  ones  are  taken  in  every  year,  and 
some  of  the  larger  young  ones  we  use 
two  buckets  on,  one  spout  to  the  bucket. 
But  one  must  use  care  and  not  tap  too 
young  or  too  heavily;  experience  only 
can  tell  one  the  size  to  tap,  depending 
on  the  top,  as  well  as  to  .the  body.  We 
have  some  hardy  old  trees  which  we  use 
three  spouts  on.  . 

We  have  a  shanty  under  which  we 
put  our  evaporator.  The  ground  is  very 
rough  in  places,  so  we  use  one  horse 
and  a  sled,  with  a  barrel  wired  securely 
on ;  the  barrel  is  laid  lengthways  on  two 
bolsters  cut  concave,  so  the  barrel  lies 
snugly.  We  have  a  narrow  road  cut 
through  the  bushes,  over  which  we  make 
regular  trips  to  collect  the  sap. 

We  put  the  storage  tank  in  the  lowest 
place  handy  to  the  camp.  When  we 
wanted  to  empty  our  barrel  we  pulled 
up  on  the  little  elevation  near-bj',  took 
a  piece  of  steel  roofing  which  we  used 
to  cover  the  tank  with,  slipped  it  under 
the  end  of  the  barrel,  pulled  out  the 
bung  and  gravity  did  the  rest,  the  piece 
of  roofing"  taking"  the  place  of  a  lead- 
trough. 

We  have  the  regular  sap-pails  with- 
out bails  and  also  galvanized  buckets. 
For  those  who  do  not  use  covers,  the 
buckets -with  bails  are  best;  both  ten  and 
twelve  quart  sizes,  for  some  trees  run 
much  more  sap  than  others ;  but  for 
those  who  have  a  fancy  trade  to  supply, 
covers  are  indispensable,  for,  with,  these, 
rains  and  snows  "cut  no  ice."  ■ 

We  are ,  aware  that  there  is  a.  differ-" 
ence  on  which  side  a  tree  is  tapped.  We 
figure  on  south  sides  for  early  runs  and 
north  sides  for  late  runs.  Last  season 
we  used  a  patent  '^spile,"  one  with  which 
the  hole  could  be  freshened  with  a  little 
larger  bit ;  they  prolong  the  season  con- 
siderably, and,  of  course,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, answerable  only  by  experience, 
whether  they  injure  the  tree  more  than 
others.  For  ourselves,  we  are  willing 
to  risk  them. 

Just  how  long  it  will  take  for  the 
young  sugars  we  "helped  out"  to  come 
to  tapping  age  we  cannot  say,  but  they 
are  coming  very  fast,  and  we  know  of 
no  better  way  for  the  making  of  a  sugar 
camp  than  to  protect  the  older  trees  and 
help  out  the  younger  ones. 

Omer  R.  Abraham. 

How  Qood  Planting  Pays 

[continued  from  page  5] 

bows  so  as  to  create  an  impression  of 
distance  and  of  a  broad  expanse.  If 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  from  a  porch 
or  window  of  the  house,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  hide  it,  but  the 
tree  should  be  so  planted  that  the  view 
may  be  seen  through  a  charming  vista 
of  green.  - 

The  property-owner  who  has  any  real 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  good  plant- 
ing, both  as  it  affects  his  pocket-book 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of 
his   family,  will  not  be  contented  with 


laying  out  his  own  grounds  properly,  but 
will  be  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  entire  village  along  the  same  lines. 
The  cash  value  of  this  course  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate,  because,  as  every  one 
knows,  a  prospective  purchaser  is  in- 
fluenced in  a  very  large  degree  by  the 
character  of  the  town  itself.  If  the  latter 
has  wide  streets  and  well-kept  house 
plots,  shaded  _by  beautiful  elms  or  maples, 
the  visitor  is  invariabh'-  well  impressed 
with  the  character  of  the  village 

Particularly  should  this  interest  in  vil- 
lage planting  extend  to  the  school-house. 
Prof.  H.  F.  Major,  of  the  Illinois  State 
University,  writes :  "The  matter  of  the 
country  school-house  is  one  of  deep  con- 
cern. Our  strongest  impressions  are 
those  formed  while  we  are  young  boys 
and  girls,  and  our  impressions  are  largely 
those  of  association.  I  know  a  little 
country  school-house  in  New  York  where 
a  dilapidated,  snaky  graveyard  occupies 
what  should  be  the  recess  grounds  and 
ball-field.  Can  you  imagine  anything 
more  discouraging  to  the  little  boy,  tired 
out  with  a  morning  over  his  books,  than 
to  -come  forth  and  have  death  staring  hini 
in  the  face,  and  always  to  look  back  upon 
the  associations  of  his  childhood  only  to 
see  a  graveyard  hanging  around  the  neck 
of  memory." 

See  to  it,  then,  that  the  school-houi  e 
grounds  are  made  attractive  by  tl  e 
planting  of  trees,  not  on  the  playgrout'd 
or  the  lawn,  but  around  the  edges,  so 
as  to  properly  frame  the  picture. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Kern,  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Winnebago  County,  Illinois, 
has  been  giving  this  matter  his  particular 
attention,  and  when  one  considers  the 
transformations  which  have  been  wrought 
in  some  of  the  school  grounds  in  Mr. 
Kern's  district,  one  realizes  the  need  of 
making  school  grounds  attractive. 

Still  another  feature  which  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  every  resident  is 
the  railroad  station,  which  is  really  the 
gateway  to  the  town,  and  from  which  the 
visitor  receives  his  first  impression  of 
what  the  town  is  like.  Public  opinion 
properly  expressed  is  almost  always  able 
to  induce  the  railroad  to  provide  for  the 
laying  out  of  pretty  and  attractive 
grounds  around  the  railroad  station. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  farmer 
should  not  be  frightened  by  the  expres- 
sion "landscape  gardening."  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  either  the  employment 
of  a  high-priced  expert  or  indeed  of  any 
expert  at  all.  Neither  does  it  mean  the 
necessit}-  of  purchasing  a  )ot  of  costly 
trees  and  shrubs.  In  its  essence,  it  means 
only  the  arrangement  and  planting  of 
growing  things  of  any  kind  according  to 
a  few  well-known  principles  which  com- 
bine to  produce  artistic  and  tasty  effects. 


Repaint  Before 
Decay  Begins 


HE  time  to  repaint  is  before  the  old  coat 
has  worn  off.  To  delay  is  to  invite  dam- 
age by  the  weather.  Then  the  money 
apparently  saved  by  not  painting  may 
have  to  be  spent  for  repairs.  After  that 
the  painting  has  to  be  done  in  addition. 
This  can  hardly  be  called  economy. 
^  But  to  keep  buildings  always  well  painted 
with  good  paint  is  true  economy,  for  good  paint  both  beautifies 
and  protects. 

^IThe  only  way  to  get  quality  in  paint  is  to  use  pure  white 
lead  ("Dutch  Boy  Painter"  trade  mark)  mixed  with  pure 
linseed  oil.  These  two  materials  form  a  perfect  union,  and 
when  applied  have  the  quality  of  penetrating  the  surface 
covered  and  becoming  part  of  it.  They  wear  down  uniformly 
and  the  surface  is  ready  for  repainting  without  scraping  or 
any  other  preparation  except  brushing  off  the  dust. 
^  Paint  made  of  substitutes  for  pure  white  lead  soon  cracks, 
scales  and  drops  off,  allowing  dampness  to  reach  and  rot  the 
wood.  Then  the  poor  paint  must  be  scraped  off  before  a  new 
coat  of  good  paint  is  applied.  This  means  unnecessary  expense 
which  may  always  be  avoids  J  by  starting  with  paint  made 
of  our  pure  white  lead  ("  Dutch  Boy  Painter  "  trade  mark). 
^'Wc  have  prepared  a  number  of  interesting  booklets  on  the 
subject  of  decorations  and  color  schemes  for  the  interior  of 
the  home,  and  the  arrangement  of  shrubbery  outside.  This 
information  will  enable  any  one  to  have  an  attractive  home, 
with  pleasing  surroundings.  We  call  the  booklets  our  "Dutch 
Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  47  "and  will  send  them  free  to  any 
reader  of  this  paper. 

Our  Pure  (f^'fiiie  Lead  ('Dutch  Boy  Painter''''  trade  mark)  is  now  pacied  in  steel  kegs,  darh  gun-metal  finish, 
instead  of  in  oak  kegs  as  heretofore, 
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An  ojffice  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York     Boston      Buffalo      Cincinnati      Chicago  Cleveland 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 
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Twelve  Post-Cards  Without  Cost 


THESK  twelve  beautiful  post-cards,  one  for 
every  moiitlL,  have  pictured  on  eacli  cue 
the  stone  or  jewel  that  should  be  worn  by 
persona  born  in  that  month.  The  post-card  also 
tells  what  the  .iewel  signifies  Foi  instance— 
the  January  post-card  shows  a  beautifid  Garnet 
in  a  brooch.  It  tells  that  it  signifies  constancy. 
Each  post-c;ird  also  shows  a  special  flower  for 
each  month,  and  its  meaning.  The  January 
post-card  also  has  a  bunch  of  beautiful  Purple 
and  Gold  Pansios— meaning  "thoiights  of  you." 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


There  are  twelve  post-cards  in  all,  one  for  each 
month.    Ail  twelve  without  cost. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  these  beautiful  post-cards 
without  cost,  if  you  will  send  us  10c  'silver  or 
stamps)  for  a  three-month  subscription  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside  Our  only  requirement  is  thar 
the  subscription  must  be  for  some  one  who  is  not 
now  a  regular  subscriber.  Make  sure  to  get  these 
birthstone  post-cards  and  nrite  to-day.  Address 
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Concrete 
Root  Cellar 


The  Economy 
of  Concrete 
Buildings 


.  Progressive  farmers  are  using 
concrete  for  all  small  farm  structures, 
as  well  as  for  dwelling-houses,  barns,  silos, 
and  stables.    It  is  the  most  economical  form  of 
construction,  for  you  can  do  the  work  yourself  or  with 
your  hired  men — and  it  never  wears  out  or  requires  repairing. 
Root-cellars  made  of  concrete  are  perfectly  dry— no  dripping  walls,  or  wet 
floors.    A  concrete  root-cellar  will  last  a  century  without  costing-  a  cent  for  repairs. 
A  Concrete  Book  for  Every  Farmer— FREE 

Our  book  for  farmers  entitled.  "Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm  "  gives  directions 
for  building  root-cellars,  poultry-houses,  fence  posts,  water  trougrhs,  andiother  farm  structures  It  contains 
directions  for  making  and  handling  concrete,  also  actual  specifications  and  drawings  from  which  you  can  work 
There  are  168  pages  and  over  150  illustrations.    This  instructive  book  is  free  to  farmers    Send  for  it  today 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


Portland  Cemenf 

Makes  The  Best  LL 


In  building  with  concrete  it  is  important  to  use 
only  the  best  cement  —  for  cement  is  the  basis  of 
concrete.  It  holds  the  mass  together.  ATLAS  Portland 
Cement  is  made  of  genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.  It 
contains  no  furnace  slag.  ATLAS  is  the  recognized 
standard  brand  of  cement.  It  was  bought  by  the 
The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 


U.  S.  Government  for  the  Panama  Canal.  There  are 
many  different  brands  of  Portland  Cement,  but  there 
is  only  one  brand  of  ATLAS— the  best  that  can  be 
made  and  the  same  for  everybody.  In  buying  cement 
be  sure  to  specify  ATLAS  by  name.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supplv  you,  write  to 

Dept.  122.  30  Broad  Street  New  York 


Daily  Production  capacity  over  50,000  Barrels— the  largest  in  the  world. 
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Canadian  Subscriptions 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second  -  Class   Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sen*  to  the  ofiBces  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  asanot 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renevring  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
differences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  loth  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  I2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  $1.00 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  '  Width  of  columns  2%  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines.  556  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  address. 


Spring's  Work  in  Politics 

IT  IS  now  only  a  few  months  until  the  campaign 
will  begin  for  the  new  Congress.  The  open  cam- 
paign is  meant.  The  underground  activities 
through  the  subways  of  the  machines  is  already  in 
lull  blast.  The  farmers  of  the  nation  should  wake 
up  now  if  they  expect  to  be  influential  outside  the 
ratification  meetings. 

There  are  machines  and  machines.  No  practical 
man  objects  to  a  machine  for  doing  political  work 
any  more  than  he  does  to  a  machine  for  doing  farm 
work.  They  are  both  necessary.  A  machine  is  sim- 
ply a  tool.  Tools  are  requisite  to  all  sorts  and  every 
sort  of  important  work.  It  is  too  late  in  the  centur- 
ies for  us  to  quarrel  with  machines  as  such. 

A  political  machine  is  designed  for  the  putting  in 
effect  of  the  will  of  the  majority  in  a  pariy.  So  long 
as  it  does  that  il  is  a  thing  with  which  no  one  can 
justly  find  fault. 

But  when  the  machine  is  so  organized  that  the  ma- 
jority find  it  hard  to  get  hold  of  it — when  there  are 
some  few  strategic  hand-holds  like  the  old-fashioned 
caucus  and  convention,  which  have  room  for  only  a 
few  hands — why,  then,  this  machine  for  registering 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  easily  seized  b}^  a  minority 
and  used  for  quite  other  purposes.  The  plow  is  set 
beam-deep  in  the  unreaped  wheat,  and  the  good  ma- 
chine becomes  destructive  just  in  proportion  to  its 
efficiency. 

F.\RM  AND  Fireside  cares  nothing  at  all  for  party. 
It  does  not  for  party  reasons  advocate  or  oppose  any 
political  measures.  Its  attitude  is  determined  by 
other  than  party  reasons.  But  it  does  care  to  urge 
upon  the  farmers  the  necessity  of  their  making  them- 
selves felt  in  the  politics  of  their  various  states.  Too 
often  the  political  action  of  country  precincts  is  dic- 
tated from  the  county  seat.  It  should  not  be  dictated 
from  anywhere.  If  it  is,  the  dictation  of  the  county 
seat  is  perhaps  quite  as  good  as  any. 

If  your  congressman  supported  Mr.  Cannon,  you 
should  support  him  on  that  point  if  you  believe 
that  was  the  right  thing.  Otherwise,  you  should 
oppose  him.  In  no  case  should  you  be  supine  and  in- 
active. 

There  are  many  important  measures  now  before  the 
nation  upon  which  you  should  be  heard.  Few  of 
them  are  party  measures.  In  fact,  party  lines  seem 
to  have  been  irrevocably  crushed  and  lost.  Whenever 
in  the  last  Congress  Mr.  Cannon  or  Mr.  Aldrich 
really  needed  votes  from  the  so-called  opposition,  they 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  get  them.  Whether  we 
believe  in  the  tendency  or  not,  we  seem  to  be  enter- 
ing a  period  of  realignment  of  parties.  In  such  times 
independence  of  party  lines  grows,  because  party  de- 
signations have  lost  their  meanings.  No  man  can  be 
loyal  to  a  flag  which  means  one  thing  in  Georgia 
and  another  in  Oklahoma,  or  one  thing  in  Rhode 
Island  and  another  in  Iowa — especially  if  the  one  flag 
happens  to  mean  the  same  thing  in  Rhode  Island  that 
the  other  means  in  Georgia. 

Out  of  the  confusion  the  farmer  should  emerge 
with  a  clearer  notion  as  to  how  his  congressman 
stands  on  things  related  to  the  interest  of  the  farms. 
In  most  things  the  interest  of  the  farms  is  one  with 
that  of  producers  of  all  sorts.  Farmers  are  primarily 
laborers,  and  their  interests  run  against  those  of  mo- 
nopoly just  as  those  of  all  laborers  do.  But  they  are 
especially  interested  in  grain  inspection,  parcels  posts, 
postal  savings  banks,  rate  regulation  and  many  other 
matters.  They  should  begin  to  get  a  hold  upon  their 
party  and  its  agencies  for  registering  the  popular  will 
right  now.  They  should  not  allow  plans  for  spring's 
work  to  prevent  them  from  a  little  pruning  and  trim- 
ming in  the  political  vineyard. 

*    *  * 

.\s  the  cost  of  living  soars,  I  wonder  if  folks  will 
live  on  higher  planes. 

Who  cannot  live  a  big  life  in  a  small  house  would 
live  small  in  a  big  one. 

How  can  any  one  look  upon  the  new-fallen  snow 
without  wanting"  to  be  white? 


When  a  man  really  knows  himself,  the  biggest 
mystery  in  all  the  world  to  him  is  how  a  woman  can 
love  him. 

I  know  a  man  who  is  always  laughing  about  the 
tricks  he  played  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  flails  his 
kids  for  doing  the  same  sort  of  things  now. 

One  thing  men  can  never  understand  is  how  a 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  can  do  so  everlasting  much  talk- 
ing and  manage  to  do  so  much  good  work  at  the  same 
time. 

Don't  be  too  busy  to  see  that  the  water-supply  is 
plentiful  and  pure.  Neglect  in  cleaning  the  well, 
spring  or  cistern  may  cause  death  or  a  costly  illness. 
Get  the  water  tested.  Pure  water  is  of  prime  im- 
portance to  farmer  and  stock ;  and  see  that  both  get 
plenty  every  day. 

The  Uselessness  of  Forests 

pKOF.  Willis  L.  Moore  has  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
who  deny  the  usefulness  of  forests  as  regulators 
of  stream-flow.  Mr.  Moore  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Weather  Bureau — a  place  which  he  won  by  proficiency 
as  a  weather  forecaster.  His  skill  in  gaging  the  in- 
fluence of  forests  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Colonel 
Chittenden  of  the  army — a  noted  river  engineer — 
takes  the  same  position.  In  fact,  the  question  has  be- 
come a  debate  between  the  engineers  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Reclamation  Service 
and  the  conservationists  generally,  one  the  one  hand, 
and  the  army  engineers,  the  water-power  forestallers 
opposed  to  the  new  Rooseveltian  policy  of  looking 
closely  after  the  public  domain — people  like  Mr.  Mon- 
dell  of  Wyoming — and  Professor  Moore  on  the  other. 
The  ordinary  reader  is  unable  to  see  just  why  the 
controversy  should  approach  bitterness,  as  it  has  at 
times.  Why  should  these  specialists  become  heated 
over  the  question  of  the  influence  of  forests  on  the 
floods,  the  low-water  periods  and  the  washing  off  of 
slopes  ?  It  would  seem  a  question  of  pure  science  in 
which  no  one  can  have  any  selfish  interest. 

But  there  are  selfish  interests  involved,  just  the 
same.  The  water-power  people  do  not  want  the  for- 
esters to  control  the  headwaters ;  for  one  reason  such 
control  gives  state  and  national  governments  rights 
in  the  stream-flow  which  the  selfish  interests  demand 
the  relinquishment  of,  in  the  interest  of  unlimited 
private  control  of  power.  In  Wisconsin  the  question 
of  licensing  dams,  of  taxing  horse-power  for  the 
maintenance  of  forest  reserves  and  like  regulations 
has  become  acute,  with  the  water-power  owners  and 
their  friends  ar.rayed  against  the  state  Conservation 
Commission. 

In  national  affairs  the  influence  of  forests  on  stream- 
flow  will  be  the  one  on  which  must  stand  or  fall  the 
conservationist  plans  for  creating  a  great  Appalachian 
and  White  Mountain  Forest  with  a  system  of  reser- 
voirs for  controlling  flood  waters.  If  the  reforesting 
of  the  mountain-slopes  will  protect  the  rivers  from 
being  washed  full  of  mud,  will  make  the  streams  less 
liable  to  go  wild  with  floods  and  then  run  dry  with 
drought,  then  the  United  States  Government  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  acquire  these  mountain  ranges 
by  purchase,  to  reforest  them,  to  dam  back  the  flood 
waters  and  to  use  the  water-power  thus  created  in 
industrial  development. 

Unless  these  projects  will  thus  aid  navigation  in 
the  rivers,  this  right  does  not  exist.  This  explains 
why  so  many  great  interests  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
servation projects  of  the  Roosevelt  regime — this  among 
other  things.  Mr.  Leighton,  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  1907,  published  a  great  report  showing  the 
millions  of  horse-power  thus  to  be  developed,  the  miti- 
gation, if  not  the  abolition,  of  the  destructive  floods 
in  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  many  other  rivers, 
and  the  deeper  water  for  navigation  which  would  re- 
sult. He  has  been  jumped  on  by  some  honest  en- 
gineers, by  every  interest  that  hates  to  see  the 
government  doing  things  which  corporations  would 
like  to  do  for  profit.  But  the  consensus  of  scientific 
opinion,  as  well  as  of  educated  common  sense,  seems 
to  show  Leighton,  Pinchot  and  their  fellows  to  be 
right. 


The  South  "Waking  Up" 

JT  HAS  long  been  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  South  will  one  of  these  days  wake  up. 
A  trip  through  the  South  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical that  Dixie  is  already  broad  awake.  The  plan- 
tation is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  farm.  Negro 
labor  seems  tending  in  many  localities  to  farms  owned 
by  negroes,  and  the  work  is  gravitating  to  the  owners 
and  their  families  as  in  the  North — plus  hired  help. 
The  day  of  the  princely  is  passing. 

All  around  the  Gulf  is  a  rim  of  level  lands  which 
have  been  cut  over  by  the  lumberers,  and  now  lies 
mostly  unimproved  and  sparsely  settled.  The  soil  is 
apt  to  be  sandy.  The  cotton  plantations  have  been 
in  the  hills  of  the  interior  rather  than  in  the  pine  lands 
of  the  littoral.  But  now  the  working  farmers  of  the 
old  lands  are  descending  on  the  plain  and  opening 
up  small  cotton  farms. 

The  orators  of  the  South  are  prone  to  refer  to 
her  soil  as  fertile  and  her  climate  kindly.  As  far  as 
climate  goes,  nothing  could  be  truer.  There  are 
copious  rains  and  warm  suns,  and  the  conditions  for 
plant  growth  are  climatically  ideal.  But  the  soil  may 
be  termed  fertile  only  by  comparison.  Compared  with 
the  lands  of  Iowa  or  Illinois  or  Indiana,  much  of  the 
soil  of  the  South  may  rather  be  termed  hungry.  It 
needs  humus.  Where  nitrification  goes  on  most  of 
the  year  this  must  almost  inevitably  be  so.  But  the 
new  farms  are  many  of  them  being  operated  as  cotton- 
factories,  into  which  fertility  is  poured  after  being 
bought,  and  where  scientific  and  intelligent  methods 
are  being  pursued  with  splendid  results.  The  South 
is  learning  the  soil-builder's  trade. 

Alongside  the  working  farmer  of  the  South  is  set- 
tling the  dairying  and  stock-raising  husbandman  from 
the  North.  The  writer  has  just  seen  in  southern 
Alabama  a  model  dairy  barn  built  to  put  into  effect 
every  economy,  where  cow-pea  ensilage  is  fed,  and 
the  soiling  system  will  be  used.  Though  built  and 
operated  by  Texans,  it  would  be  a  model  plant  in 
Wisconsin.  There  will  be  no  pasture.  It  is  e.xpected 
that  a  man,  his  wife  and  one  hand  will  take  care  of 
twenty  cows,  cutting  their  feed  in  summer,  filling  the 
silos  and  hauling  out  the  manure  every  day.  At  the 
Omaha  Corn  Show  the  Tennessee  exhibit  was  assem- 
bled and  exhibited  by  two  farmers.  One  of  them  was 
a  native  Tennesseean  who  runs  a  hundred-acre  farm 
with  his  own  hands. 

Such  instances  richly  successful  of  non-cotton 
farming  are  multiplying  everywhere.  The  Northern 
farmers  who  go  into  stock  in  the  South  will  find  the 
sons  of  the  soil  plowing  in  the  adjoining  fields. 

Everywhere  in  the  South  the  tendency  toward  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  common  schools  is  marked. 
Corn-judging  classes  of  school-boyS'  are  numerous  and 
active.  The  study  of  farming  and  planting  is  becom- 
ing fashionable.  The  South  is  awake.  Inevitably  it 
must  receive  the  surplus  population  of  the  North.  It 
is  prepared  to  receive  it  with  open  arms,  and  to  give 
poor  men  a  chance.  It  takes  more  capital  to  start 
successfully  than  on  a  prairie,  for  there  are  stumps 
to  pull  and  some  new  things  to  learn — more  than  on 
a  black  prairie  soil ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  next  West 
will  be  the  South.  She  has  her  problems,  but  ad- 
vanced agriculture  has  their  answers  already  on  the 
.slate. 

*  * 

QWKET  clover  is  a  wayside  weed.  Most  people  lliink 
it  a  pest.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  has  noble 
qualities.  An  orphan  asylum  in  an  Ohio  city  refuses 
to  tell  people  adopting  children  from  it  anything  about 
the  parentage  of  the  orphans.  Whether  sprung  from 
wayside  weeds  or  from  the  budded  plants  of  heredi- 
tary culture  no  one  about  the  child  knows.  The  re- 
sults seem  to  show  that  most  of  our  common  human 
weeds  are  precious  plants  so  long  as  no  one  can  call 
them  weeds  and  prove  it.  To  have  wasted  the  meli- 
lotus  for  so  long  is  a  blunder,  perhaps,  but  how  much 
greater  the  tragedy  when  we  recklessly  tag  a  human 
being  as  bad  and  thus  make  him  so.  And  are  we  not 
doing  this  all  the  time? 

Perhaps  in  the  last  analysis  there  are  no  reall}-  nnx- 
ioiis  plants — nor  bad  people. 
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1 haven't  been  able  to  help  wondering  lately  how 
any  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  family  realize  the 
extent  and  significance  of  the  effort  that  is  afoot 
to  unload  upon  the  farmer  and  the  soil  the  respon- 
sibility for  high  costs  of  living.  You  must  have  no- 
ticed that  the  newspapers  have  been  full  of  stories 
about  the  "record-making"  prices  of  grain  and  hogs 
and  steers  and  eggs  and  poultry  and  everything  that 
comes  from  the  farm.  Along  with  this  you  will  hardly 
have  failed  to  observe  that  everybody,  from  the  car- 
toonist to  the  high-brovved  editorial  writers,  has  been 
quietly  but  diligently  and  systematically  engaged  in 
"putting  it  onto  the  farmers." 

There  is,  for  example,  the  somewhat  passe  and  al- 
together overworked  joke  about  the  Kansas  farmer 
■  selling  his  nine  bushels  of  wheat  and  after  getting  all 
the  money  the  elevator  man  had  handy,  taking  an 
automobile  in  lieu  of  small  change.  The  really  up-to- 
date  cartoonist  has  saved  his  typical  farmer,  put  him 
into  a  dress  suit,  emblazoned  his  shirt-front  with  a  dia- 
mond the  size  of  a  lump  of  chalk  and  presented  him, 
in  short,  as  the  real  plutocrat  of  our  times. 

All  this  is  interesting  and  in  a  wise  flattering  to  the 
farmer.  But  if  he  will  think  it  over,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  a  good  man\-  things  he  would  know  if  he 
were  here  in  Washington,  he  will  realize  that  it  isn't 
necessarily  advantageous  to  him.  He  is  being  made 
the  scapegoat  for  the  difficulties  of  living  in  cities. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  farmer  is  being  flouted  as 
a  rather  hopeless  person  whose  offense  is  more  in  what 
he  doesn't  know  than  in  any  purpose  of  offense.  We 
are  constantly  being  told  that  it  is  the  farmer's  ignor- 
ance of  how  to  farm  rightly ;  his  unwillingness  to 
learn  and  his  indisposition  to  stick  to  his  job  that  have 
brought  us  to  tliis  pass. 

You  will  meet  in  the  cafes  of  Broadway  or  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Washington  very  wise  people  who 
never  saw  a  farm  except  from  a  car-window,  who  will 
assure  you  that  "we've  got  to  do  something  to  the 
farmers."  It  will  be  presented  in  the  most  positive 
fashion  that  the  rural  population  is  attaining  a  station 
and  a  power  which  menace  our  liberties,  or  at  least  our 
right  to  lobster  a  la  Newburg  after  the  opera. 

Now,  this  is  going  to  be  a  serious  matter  unless  it 
comes  to  be  understood  that  something  very  like  a 
propaganda  is  going  on,  for  the  purpose  of  unloading 
on  the  farmer  something  which  he  isn't  responsible 
for.  Read  the  big  city  newspapers ;  read  the  inter- 
views of  men  high  in  business  and  finance  and  rail- 
roading. You'  can't  doubt  that  I  am  right  when  I 
declare  that  the  responsibility  is  to  be  unloaded  on 
the  farmer. 

*    Ji^  t- 

y^ND  who  is  unloading-  it  on  him?  The  people  who 
are  realh-  respousiljle.  The  people  who  have 
watered  stocks  till  the_\-  have  made  the  incorporated 
concerns  of  the  nation  such  a  burden,  with  their  fic- 
titious capitalization,  that  they  demand  and  get 
excessive  charges  for  their  services  and  their  prod- 
ucts, vastly  more  than  would  earn  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  an  honest  valuation. 

Every  time  an  enterprising  promoter  in  Wall  Street, 
or  some  of  the  outlying  provinces  of  Wall  Street,  gets 
hold  of  a  "proposition"  and  inflates  its  capital,  and 
then  sells  the  inflated  shares,  he  is  adding  to  the  ex- 
cessive cost  of  living.  He  is  fixing  himself  and  his 
partners  in  the  ownership  of  these  shares,  to  earn 
dividends  on  investments  the}'  never  made.  If  it  is  a 
telegraph  and  telephone  merger  into  which  he  injects 
a  half-billion  of  wind,  the  rest  of  us  pay  for  it  in  our 
rates  on  telegraph  and  telephone  conversation  that  will 
produce  returns  on  that  half-billion.  If  it  is  a  steel 
merger,  with  $400,000,000  of  values  and  $1,400,000,000  of 
capitalization,  we  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  unjust 
billion  when  we  buy  barbed  wire  and  harvesting  ma- 
chinery and  tedders  and  mowers  and  nails  and  hair- 
pins and  steel  rails  and  pressed-steel  cars. 

And  now  the  amiable  gentlemen  who  for  many  years 
have  been  carrying  on  that  particular  sort  of  business 
are  finding  the  inevitable  result :  The  excessive  charges 
we  are  all  compelled  to  pay  them  have  forced  us  all 
to  demand  a  little  more  for  our  own  products ;  the 
"cost  of  living"  has  gone  up — and  these  cheerful  peo- 
ple announce  that  the  inhuman  farmer  has  done  it ! 

Personally,  I  can't  scare  up  much  sympathy  for  the 
farmer.  He  has  been  the  easy  and  willing  victim  of 
a  certain  type  of  high-protection  argument  skilfully 
arranged  to  appeal  to  his  self-interest.    The  agricul- 
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tural  communities  were  the  last  ones  to  be  aroused 
against  the  excesses  of  a  tariff  system  which  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  protection  for  industry,  and  had  be- 
come protection  for  monopoly  and  extortion.  He  was 
told  that  these  excesses  of  protection  helped  to  make 
his  own  market,  and  he  accepted  it  without  much  ques- 
tion. Now  he  finds  himself  charged  with  the  evil 
results  of  the  whole  gigantic  conspiracy  against  a  fair 
distribution  of  values  and  services,  and  although  he  is 
less  to  blame  than  anybody  else,  he  is  likely  to  find 
himself  the  object  of  reprisals  before  long. 


THE  unofficial  cost-of-living  investigations  are  not 
confirming  the  prominent  citizens  who  have  ex- 
pressed, in  print,  their  grief  over  the  grasping  nature 
of  the  farmer.  In  fact,  the  testimony  seems  to  be 
going  to  confirm  what  the.  farmer  knows  by  painful 
experience — that  the  consumer's  dollar  is  worn  pretty- 
thin  by  the  hands  it  passes  through  on  its  way  to  the 
ultimate  producer.  If  the  investigation  could  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  a  comparison  of  the  farmer's  share 
with  his  present-day  expenses,  it  would  give  us  an- 
other striking  contrast. 

The  official  investigation  applied  to  the  Beef  Trust 
is  likely  to  throw  still  more  light  on  that  dollar's 
misadventures.  •,  How  would  a  physical  valuation 
of  the  packing  plants  do  for  com-parison  with  their 
earnings  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  the  "nation 
wide"  investigation  will  compile  complete  data  as  to 
the  average  wealth  of  the  fellows  who  haul  the  cars 
to  market,  sell  the  stuff  in  the  yards,  slaughter  it  and 
sell  it  over  the  counter,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fellow 
who  acts  as  valet  de  chambre  for  the  hogs  and  steers 
from  their  earliest  and  wabbly  youth  to  the  time 
when  they  descend  the  chute  at  the  station.  That 
would  be  interesting. 


W^HiLE  we  are  on  this  question  of  the  farmer's  re- 
sponsibility for  living  conditions,  a  particular  case 
comes  to  mind.  For  a  half-score  or  more  of  years 
efi^orts  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  an  honest  grading 
and  inspection  of  grains.  Practically  nothing  has  been 
accomplished,  but  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  on 
agriculture  in  both  houses  of  Congress  are  this  winter 
hopeful  of  getting  some  legislation  passed. 

The  farmer  sells  his  wheat,  for  instance,  according 
to  the  grade  the  buyer  arbitrarily  fixes  for  him.  When 
he  has  sold,  the  wheat  goes  into  an  elevator  at  his 
market  town,  and  thence  to  a  great  central  grain  market 
— Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Port  William  or  Buffalo.  There 
it  goes  into  terminal  elevators,  to  be  cleaned,  mixed, 
speculated  in,  and  finally  taken  out  and  sold  to  the 
millers  or  for  shipment  abroad. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  happens  to  the  farmer, 
watch  the  wheat  which  goes  into  and  the  wheat  which 
comes  out  of  one  of  these  terminal  elevators.  A  re- 
port on  one  elevator,  in  a  Minnesota  city,  showed 
figures  something  like  this,  on  a  year's  business  : 

Wheat  Received  Wheat  Forwarded 
Bushels  Bushels 

No.  1    3,000,000  8.000,000 

No.  2    4,000,000  4,000,000 

No.  3    8,000,000  3,000,000 

That  is  to  say,  more  than  half  the  wheat  taken  in 
was  at  the  lowest  grade;  four  fifths  of  it  was  at  the 
two  lowest  grades.  But  when  it  came  out  to  be  sold, 
lo,  four  fifths  of  it  was  of  the  two  highest  grades,  and 
more  than  half  was  of  the  very  highest  grade. 

That  simply  means  that  when  the  buyer  is  buying  he 
under-grades,  and  when  he  is  selling  he  either  raises 
the  grade  to  an  honest  figure  or  actually  over-grades. 
The  farmer  loses  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
honest  grade  his  wheat  ought  to  have  received  and  the 
lower  one  it  got. 


CENATOR  McCuMBER,  of  North  Dakota,  has  for  a  long 
time  been  insisting  that  the  federal  government 
ought  to  take  complete  supervision  of  the  grading  and 
inspection  of  grains,  just  as  it  manages  the  inspection 
of  stock  and  meats,  and  just  as  it  administers  the  pure- 
food  laws.    The  other  day  I  asked  him : 

"Are  you  able  to  estimate,  senator,  the  losses  the 
farmers  sustain  by  reason  of  under-grading  of  their 
grain  at  the  primary  markets  ?'' 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  get  data  on  which  to 
estimate  it  for  the  whole  country  and  for  all  grains," 
he  replied.    "But  for  my  own  state  of  North  Dakota 

1  have  made  a  very  careful  estimate,  on  the  basis  of 
carefully  collected  and  verified  data,  relating  to  our 
•wheat  alone.  I  find  that  the  under-grading  of  their 
wheat  costs  our  farmers  just  about  $1,000,000  a  year — • 
an  average  loss  of  about  three  cents  a  bushel.  Condi- 
tions may  not  be  so  serious  in  some  other  states ;  they 
may  be  worse  in  some.  But,  generally,  they  apply 
everywhere  and  to  all  sorts  of  grains." 

Senator  McCumber  was  particularly  explosive  on  the 
subject  of  the  effort  to  blame  the  farmer  for  the  ad- 
vancing costs  of  living.  "The  very  people  who  have 
their  hands  in  the  farmer's  pocket  are  the  ones  who 
are  chasing  along  just  behind  him  shouting,  'stop 
thief,' "  declared  the  senator,  "and  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  getting  his  wallet  away  from  the 
farmer  is  this  very  one  of  dishonest  grading  of 
grains." 

Years  ago  Senator  McCumber  got  a  small  appro- 
priation made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  scientific  study 
of  the  grading  of  grain.  Secretary  Wilson  took  it  up, 
and  his  experts  made  a  careful  study.  They  found 
that  the  scientific  grading  of  grain  should  be  based  on 
determination  of  the  size  and  uniformity  of  the  ker- 
nels, the  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  grains  and  the 
amount  of  foreign  or  waste  matter. 

Apparatus  was  then  invented  to  determine,  me- 
chanically, all  these  elements  with  almost  absolute 
accurac}-.  It  has  been  substantial!}-  perfected,  and  tests 
made  at  a  number  of  ports  of  export  have  shown  how 
very  faulty  is  our  system  of  grading  at  present. 

Last  session  of  Congress  the  agricultural  committee 
of  the  Senate  reported  the  McCumber  bill  to  establish 
federal  grading  and  inspection.  But  it  never  got  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Now  the  committee  is  taking  up  the 
measure  once  more,  and  Senator  Dolliver  announces^, 
that  it  is  going  to  be  reported  and  that  he  will  fight, 
to  force  a  vote  on  it.  The  chances  of  its  passage  this 
year  are  not,  however,  good.  In  the  first  place,  it  isn't 
spectacular  enough  to  cause  much  excitement.  In  the 
second  place,  the  farmers  aren't  organized  to  force 
their  demands  upon  Congress,  as  the  railroads  or  the 
manufacturing  interests  do.  Finally,  this  talk  about 
the  "plutocratic  farmer"  that  we  have  all  been  hearing 
lately  has  catised  a  certain  revulsion  against  the  old 
buncombe  of  "doing  something  for  the  farmer."  The 
feeling  is  getting  strong  that  the  farmer  doesn't  need 
anything  done  for  him — ^not  even  justice.  And  there 
you  are. 

*    *  * 

^^NE  of  the  worst  things  about  our  system  of  grading 
grains  is  its  effect  on  our  foreign  market.  No. 

2  will  be  bought  from  the  farmer  as  No.  3,  but  it  will 
be  mixed,  in  the  elevator,  with  a  proportion  of  No.  1, 
and  the  entire  lot  shipped  as  No.  1. 

The  miller  in  England  or  France  gets  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  gets  some  Hungarian,  Russian  or  Argen- 
tine wheat,  also  certified  as  No.  1 ;  but  he  finds  that  the 
Hungarian,  Russian  or  Argentine  No.  1  wheat  is  better 
than  American  of  the  same  grade.  Therefore,  all 
American  gradings  are  discounted.  If  you  get  the 
best  ship-load  of  No.  1  Northern  wheat  that  ever  came 
out  of  Minnesota  and  ship  it  to  France,  it  will  not  sell 
in  France  for  as  much  as  the  corresponding  grade  of 
wheat  from  South  America.  Why?  Because  there 
has  been  so  much  dishonesty  in  the  grading  of  Amer- 
ican grains  for  the  foreign  market  that  nobody  will 
accept  them.  There  is  a  pretty  well  established  ratio 
of  discounts,  and  all  American  wheat,  honest  or  dis- 
honest, has  to  stand  the  shave. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  case  of  grains,  only  one 
remedy:  Federal  grading  and  inspection,  by  the  ac- 
curate and  scientific  processes  which  have  been  invented 
for  the  purpose,  with  severe  penalties  for  dishonest 
gradings.  Then  the  American  farmer  will  get  an 
honest  price,  and  American  wheat  will  be  accepted  as 
an  honest  ware  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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The   Call  of  the  City 


By  Richard  M.  Winans 


A  little  sweat-shop  worker 


SHE  was  tired 
of  the  horrid 
old  farm  ! 
\V  ell,  who 
wouldn't  be,  with 
its  mud  and  its 
gloom  and  its 
isolation,  and  no- 
where to  go  and 
no  way  to  get 
there. 

It  was  nearing 
spring,  with  its 
thaws  and  rains 
that  kept  her  in- 
doors days  on 
end,  offering  lit- 
1 1  e  encourage- 
ment or  promises 
of  the  happy, 
care-free  life  that 
Alabel  craved  so 
much. 

Father  was 
generous  and 
mother  was  always  full  of  heart-sympath}',  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters  were  kind  and  loving,  but  how  could 
they  understand  her  soul-longing  for  a  broader  atmos- 
phere? How  indeed,  for  had  they  not  ahvaj-s  lived 
their  quiet  lives  on  the  farm,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
enjoyment  to  be  had  in  the  whirl  of  real  life  in  the 
gay-thronged  streets,  as  she  had  tasted  it  in  that 
memorable  visit  to  city  relatives? 

There  were  the  operas  and  the  theaters  and  the 
parties  and  the  endless  other  social  amenities  all  of 
which  could  be  made  a  part  of  her  life  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  reaching  out  and  taking  them. 

It  was  the  old,  old  call  of  the  city,  reaching  out  with 
its  vibrant  voice  to  the  unsophisticated  country  girl 
to  lure  her  away  from  the  protection  of  the  sheltering 
home-tree. 

She  would,  of  course,  have  to  work  a  little  to  pro- 
vide means  with  which  to  live  and  dress  becomingly. 
But  in  this  city  there  was  al- 
ways work  in  plenty,  easy 
work  that  any  girl  could  do, 
and  the  pay  was  verj'  liberal 
— ^big  wages  as  compared  with 
the  skinip3^  stingy  little  sums 
they  paid  in  the  bucolic  wilds 
of  the  country. 

The  work  v,-ould  be  only  an 
incident,  however ;  the  main 
thing  would  be  the  world  of 
amusement  and  pleasure  in 
which  she  could  live  her 
dream-life  and  soon  develop 
into  the  polished  lady  to  be 
eagerly  sought  and  done  hom- 
age to  by  Prince  Charming 
and  the  host  of  other  knights. 

The  city  called,  and  she  an- 
swered. Remonstrances  were 
of  no  avail.  Heart-pleadings 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  Advice  was 
wasted.    She  knew ! 

But  it  was  not  all  that  she 
had  dreamed  of  it,  after  all. 

She  had  no  training  for  a 
business  career  and  her  course 
of  country  schooling  had  not 
fitted  her  for  office  or  any 
clerical  work,  nor  for  any 
branch  of  the  industries,  in 
which  women  find  more  or 
less  paying  employment — and 
to  go  into  service  as  a  domes- 
tic, never ! 

Beside,  she  knew  absolutely 
nothing  o  f  housekeeping  o  r 
domestic  economy ;  for  hadn't 
mother  always  attended  to  all 

that,  so  her  precious  time  might  all  be  devoted  to 
study  and  reading  and  music  and  a  jolly  good  time. 

She  aimed  high  for  employment  in  the  beginning, 
as  all  of  her  class  do.  But  the  lines  she  sought  to  enter 
were  already  filled  to  overflowing  by  "professionals." 

But  when  the  time  came  that  her  pityful  little  fund 
of  money  was  nearing  its  end,  and  there  was  room 
rent  to  pay  and  food  to  buy — and  an  empty  purse,  she 
suffered  her  pride  to  apply  for  such  work  as  she 
could  easiest  get. 

Yes,  there  were  "Girls  WaiUed ;"  there  always  are, 
especially  those  with  the  strength  and  the  spirit  and 
vigor  of  the  country  fresh  in  their  veins ;  girls  with 
their  working  capacity  yet  unimpaired  by  the  killing 
pace  of  the  city. 

It  was  a  weary,  weary  tramp  through  dismal  days 
among  the  shops  in  the  gloomy,  unattractive  district 
where  girls  are  most  employed,  before  her  application 
for  work  finally  found  her  a  place  at  the  simplest 
kind  of  machine  sewing,  in  a  factory  where  hundreds 
of  other  girls  were  crowded  together  in  close  quarters 
and  in  a  stifling  atmosphere,  with  dim  gaslight  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sun's  rays  that  seldom  lighted  the 
cheerless,  somber  room. 

The  wages  were  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week, 
with  long,  busy,  toilsome  hours,  with  no  time  for  rest 
at  lunch-time,  and  a  body  too  wearied  for  recreation 
at  night. 

It  wasn't  just  what  she  had  expected;  but  conditions 
she  knew  would  improve  as  she  grew  acquainted  with 
her  surroundings  and  was  able  to  obtain  a  better  posi- 
tion and  a  better  salary.  Then  she  would  begin  to 
live  life,  instead  of  only  existing  to  labor. 

Ability  through  practice  to  work  faster  secured  to 
her  better  wages  in  time;  but  ability  through  teaching 
or  training  to  do  a  higher  class  of  work  at  higher 
pay,  never.  Such  a  course  is  not  a  part  of  the  system 
of  the  sweat-shop. 


If  all  girls  were  properly  trained  in  the  industries, 
in  every  branch  of  their  trade,  from  what  source 
would  the  "sweat"  shops  obtain  the  multitude  of 
cheap  female  labor  to  do  their  class  of  work?  A 
part  of  it,  it  is  true,  from  the  immigrant  horde  that 
come  willing  to  work  for  what  to  Am.ericans  is  star- 
vation wages.  And  such  wages  are  largely  due  to 
them. 

Universal  industrial  education  and  training  would 
sound  the  death-knell  of  the  sweat-shop  as  it  is  con- 
ducted to-day.  Th-ey  must  depend  on  the  great  army 
of  the  unfit,  the  untrained,  the  unprepared  and  the 
unfortunate  from  which  to  constantly  recruit  their 
forces,  for  worn-out  bodies  and  shattered  nerves  in- 
vite diseases  that  go  on  relentlessly  year  in  and  out, 
rapidly  thinning  their  ranks. 

And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  there  are  always  idle 
thousaijds  ready  and  waiting  to  step  in  and  fill  the 
breach. 

]Mabel  soon  learned  that. in  the  lives  of  these  sweat- 
shop workers  there  was  ever  more  of  misery  than 
comfort,  more  of  restlessness  than  content,  more  of 
sorrow  than  pleasure,  more  of  tears  than  smiles,  and 
where  on  rare  occasion  the  curtain  rises  on  a  romance 
it  ultimatelv  falls  all  too  often  on  a  pitiable  tragedy 
of  life. 

The  girls  who  have  homes  in  the  city  are  far  bet- 
ter situated  than  those  who  are  alone  and  dependent 
upon  themselves,  as  the  unbefriended  country  girl 
must  necessarily  be,  for  in  the  city  desirable  associa- 
tions and  even  acquaintances  are  not  easily  formed, 
and  so  among  the  teeming  multitudes  the  girl  alone 
remains  a  stranger  to  its  people,  very  lonely  and  very 
desolate  indeed ;  or  she  may  find,  and  she  too  often 
does,  associates  which  were  far  better  never  known. 

The  girl  is  fortunate  who  is  able  to  afford  even  a 
cramped  little  hall  bedroom  by  herself.  That  will 
cost  her  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars, 
even  in  the  cheap  renting  sections,  and  unless  she 
rooms  within  walking  distance  the  car-fares  will  take 
another  sixty  cents  a  week.  Since  her  wages  average 
from  four  to  five  dollars  a  week,  according  to  the 
class  of  work,  there  is  little  enough  left  with  which 


A  group  of  girls  at  work  in  a  Nev/  York  sweat-shop  where  sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  almost  unknown 

to  buy  even  the  simplest  foods  that  she  may  prepare 
in    her    room    and    which    seldom    are  nourishing. 

There  are  something  like  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  girls  and  women  employed  in  New  York 
City  alone,  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  and 
women's  clothing,  a  large  per  cent  in  the  sweat-shops 
and  the  remainder  at  piece-work  in  licensed  tenements 
and  in  homes,  where  children  too  young  for  the  shop 
are  made  to  work,  and  thus  avoid  the  child-labor  law. 

The  cities  have  leagues,  societies,  associations,  com- 
mittees and  alliances  without  end,  and  laws  on  laws 
are  passed  looking  to  a  betterment  of  these  condi- 
tions, but  advocate  reforms  and  legislate  as  they  may 
to  change  the  methods  of  these  shops  and  the  sweat- 
ing system  in  general,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
cause  underlying  the  whole  trouble  is  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborer,  with  the  people  themselves,  for 
so  long  as  the  cities  are  filled  with  the  waste  forces 
of  human  nature  unfitted  for  higher  employment,  and 
industrial  incompetents  unable  to  utilize  their  minds 
and  hands  skilfully  in  the  trades,  just  so  long  will 
work  of  this  class  be  found  for  them  to  do — and  more 
to  do  the  work  than  can  be  used. 

.  That  the  waiting  list  is  large  was  voiced  by  a  fore- 
man, when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  a 
leaking  roof  was  letting  the  melting  snows  trickle 
down  a  wall  close  by  which  girls  were  working  in  a 
crowded  room,  endangering  their  health,  and  he  re- 
plied :  "Oh,  well,  girls  are  cheaper  than  patches  for 
the  roof.  If  one  drops  out  there  are  a  dozen  waiting 
to  take  her  place." 

The  crowds  of  young  girls  that  go  at  dawn  to  the 
sweat-shop  quarter  have  deep  lines  on  their  faces, 
hollow  cheeks  and  dull,  sunken  eyes  not  made  by  age, 
but  by  tedious,  ennervating  toil,  health-destroying 
work-rooms,  poor  and  insufficient  food,  close,  ill- 
ventilated  sleeping-quarters  and  lack  of  refreshing 
sleep,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for  social  pleasure 


or  recreation.  Most  of  them  are  scantily  if  not  shab- 
bily clad,  their  faces  lack  color,  and  the  expression  is 
one  of  dejection  and  often  suffering. 

They  are  slaves  to  the  conditions  of  their  environ- 
nient,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  fortunately  situated  girl 
in  the  country,  with  the  pleasing  surroundings  of  a 
home  that  is  a  home  in  fact,  blessed  with  friendly  as- 
sociates and  happily  able  to  enjoy  her  innocent  girlish 
romances,  free  and  untrammeled,  with  the  world  at 
her  feet  and  all  Nature  at  her  service. 

This  story  of  one  girl  who  went  to  New  York  from 
a  country  home  some  years  ago  and  found  work  in 
the  shops  is  only  a  duplicate  of  hundreds  of  others 
that  might  be  told.  Young  and  strong  in  the  begin- 
ning, she  was  able  to  make  fair,  though  little  more 
than  living,  wages.  Crowded  out  by  new  recruits, 
and  with  little  work  and  scant  pay,  the  earning  of  a 
bare  existence  in  a  bleak  tenement-house  room  was 
finally  beyond  her,  and  starvation  or  the  poorhouse 
was  all  that  was  left  to  her — all  but  one  other  way. 
Penniless  and  despondent  she  sought  the  river  in 
which  to  forever  forget  the  world  and  its  misery, 
when  a  man  offered  her  a  solution  of  her  struggle  to 
live,  and  she  accepted  this  way '  out.  The  wages  of 
her  trade  seldom  fail,  this  vocation  of  dishonor  whose 
ranks  are  filled  with  the  unfortunate  country  girl 
unable  to  win  in  the  city's  battle  for  bread  and  too 
weak  to  fight  alone. 

Another  story,  in  the  news  of  the  very  day  this  is 
written,  tells  of  a  girl  who  came  from  Georgia  to 
New  York  City  two  years  ago  and  who  found  death 
the  easiest  way  to  escape  hunger,  suffering  and  the 
humiliation  attending  defeat  after  a  plucky  struggle 
to  succeed  by  work  in  the  shops.  Her  pride  forbade 
her  asking  assistance  of  strangers.  She  was  out  of 
funds  and  confronted  with  starvation.  Where  they 
found  her  dead  in  her  room  there  was  but  a  single 
soda  biscuit  and  a  half-filled  bottle  of  soured  milk 
on  the  little  rickety  table.  Her  stockings  and  under- 
clothes were  patched  patch  upon  patch  until  there  was 
no  groundwork  in  which  another  thread  would  hold. 
Her  Southern  sense  of  honor  pointed  this  way  out  to 
her,  and  who  shall  say  it  were  not  the  better  way! 

The  pitiable  conditions  un- 
der which  these  poor  girls 
work  and  live  !  It  would  needs 
require  the  pen  of  such  a  mas- 
ter as  Zola  at  his  best  to  pic- 
ture the  shop  girl's  life  and  the 
miser}'  and  suft'ering  that  fol- 
low close  on  her  trail. 

As  in  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  other  girls  not 
only  were  Mabel's  ideals  of  a 
life  of  enjoyment  in  the  city 
rudel}'  shattered,  but  when 
spring  came  again  it  found  her 
in  the  charity  ward  of  a  hos- 
pital, victim  of  the  dread 
typhus  that  comes  to  hundreds 
who  work  in  the  stuffy  rooms 
of  the  shops. 

As  she  lay  sleeping  at  eve- 
ning a  nurse  stopped  silently 
beside  the  cot  to  see  that  all 
was  well  before  the  bell  should 
tap  "lights  out."  Looking,  she 
saw  the  little  pale  face  upon 
the  pillow  glorified  and  inade 
radiant  w-ith  a  smile ;  such  a 
smile  as  brightens  the  face  of 
the  infant  in  the  after-glow  of 
a  mother's  kiss. 

The  thin  fingers  clasped  and 
unclasped  nervously  as  they 
lay  on  the  snowy  counterpane, 
and  the  smile  rose  to  a  bene- 
diction that  almost  made  its 
halo  felt  in  the  darkened  ward 
as  the  lights  were  lowered. 

At  last  the  long  and  lone- 
ly silent  night  had  passed 
on  its  course,  and  day  was  softlj'  rustling  her  awak- 
ening wings  while  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  their  ethereal  notes  still  flooded  the  pearly  film 
of  dawn  when  a  budding  rose  blushed  in  the  East, 
and  from  its  full-blown  heart  einerged  the  great  god 
of  light  to  warm  and  cheer  his  multitudinous  prote- 
gees, the  children  of  men. 

And  with  the  night  had  passed  also  the  fever  and 
pain  so  patiently  endured  by  the  little  sufferer — van- 
ished into  the  morning  mists  before  the  mystic  magic 
of  a  mother's  touch.  For  mother  had  come,  and  she 
was,  oh !  so  glad  now  to  go  back  to  the  beloved  sur- 
roundings of  the  dear  old  farm. 

It  was  a  journey  soon  over,  and  in  her  eyes  were 
tears  of  such  joy  as  she  had  never  known  before  as 
she  hugged  and  kissed  the  v.'elcoming  folk  at  home. 
Nor  was  Rover  or  the  ponies  or  her  other  animal 
friends  forgotten  in  her  joyous  greeting. 

Oh !  but  wasn't  it  good  to  be  free  of  the  city's 
toils,  breathing  the  pure  air  and  wading  knee-deep 
in  the  bright  sunshine  and  sweet  scented  clover-fields, 
and  good  to  see  the  faces  of  loving  friends  and  to 
hear  their  voices  and  receive  their  caresses  after  the 
cold,  indifferent  city,  and  to  eat  one's  fill  of  a  real 
dinner  once  more,  and  to  ride  and  drive  and  to  come 
and  go  as  one  pleased,  to  scent  the  flowers  and  hear 
the  rippling  song  of  the  birds,  and — Oh !  wasn't  it 
good  to  be  able  to  appreciate  this  taste  of  a  real 
earthly  heaven  again,  surrounded  by  glowing  cheer 
and  brightness  and  peace  and  love  and  genuine  hap- 
piness and  content,  and  wasn't  it,  oh !  so  good  to — 

"It  is  time  for  your  medicine,  girlie,''  and  as  nurse 
bends  over  and  awakens  the  little  form,  a  warm  tear 
trickles  down  to  the  pillow  over  the  pallid  cheek,  the 
lips  quiver  and  the  hollow  eyes  are  filled  with  a  piti- 
ful heart-touching  appeal  as  the  faint  voice  whis- 
pers : 

"I  want  to  go  home!" 
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Who   Shall  Judge? 


By  E.  J.  De  Marsh 


PUBLIC  opipion !  Grim  arbi'ter  of  our 
fate!  How  many  a  promising  ca- 
reer has  been  crushed  in  its  deadly 
embrace,  and  yet  what  a  weak,  shallow 
thing  it  often  is ;  never,  I  think,  do  we 
realize  how  weak  and  shallow  until  cir- 
cumstances force  us  to  withstand  it.  We 
should  care  what  people  say  and  think 
about  us,  and  we  do,  but  no  man  of  moral 
courage  will  care  more  for  what  men 
say  about  him  than  for  what  God  thinks 
and  knows  of  him. 

Public  opinion  may  call  one  man  a 
sinner,  another  a  saint,  and  forthwith  we 
execrate  the  one  and  bow  to  the  other. 
Beware  of  judging  for  others.  .  As  a 
rule,  each  of  us  knows  best  wRat  he  can 
and  should  do,  and  every  law  of  reason 
and  justice  may  forbid  that  my  criterion 
of  conduct  be  yours. 

Paul  said  he  was  "all  things  to  all 
men"  that  thereby  he  might  work  good 
to  many,  but  not  for  a  moment  do  we 
believe  that  Paul,  the  straightforward, 
counseled  hypocrisy  and  deceit.  The  idea 
he  did  mean  to  convey  was  that  of  adap- 
tability, tact  in  dealing  with  men.  A 
stern,  unbending  purpose,  actuated  by 
lofty  principle,  is  well,  but  the  man  who 
cannot  put  himself  in  the  other  man's 
place  and  see  with  his  eyes  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  mother  or  the 
teacher  who  remembers  her  own  child- 
ish ways  of  looking  at  things  is  the  one 
who  best  reaches  the  child-heart  and 
draws  it  after  her.  That  minister  is 
most  successful  who  can  unite  the  dig- 
nity of  the  pulpit  with  the  understand- 
ing of  the  pew ;  who,  stainless  himself, 
can  yet  enter,  in  fancy,  the  sin-sick  and 
sorrow-stricken  heart  and  there  leave 
the  peace  which  passeth  understanding. 

I  used  to  feel  that  I  could  classify 
men  as  good  or  bad,  according  as  they 
abstained  from  or  indulged  in  sin  or 
crime;  now  I  know  human  nature  to  be 
so  complex  that  such  a  tiew  is  both 
narrow  and  unjust.  Oftentimes  the 
world  calls  men  evil  when  they  are 
not. 

Better  far,  my  brother,  leave  judgment 
to  the  God  of  clear  vision,  omnipotent 
power  and  infinite  love.  And  remem- 
ber, the  higher  the  spiritual'  state  from 
which  a  man  falls,  the  more  poignant  his 
suffering. 

Over  some  lives  God  sees  fit  to  allow 
longer  shadow^s  to  be  cast  than  over 
others,  but  because  the  shadows  do  lie 
long  and  dark,  shall  we  murmur?  Or  if 
they  be  dark  on  our  neighbor's  life,  shall 
we,  by  cruelt}'  and  condemnation,  add  to " 
their  blackness  ?  No,  a  thousand  times 
no.  Christ  died  that  we  might  have  life 
everlasting,  not  that  yon  or  /  might,  but 
that  we  might. 

How  far  shall  we  defy  public  opinion, 
how  far  conform  to  it?  Just  so  far  as 
common  sense,  justice  and  a  progressive 
spirit  dictate — ^and  no  farther.  Do  not 
dissent  for  the  mere  sake  of  dissenting, 


nor  yet  conform  merely  because  that  is 
the  easier  way.  The  veriest  coward  may 
win  honors  because  he  fears  the  loss  of 
prestige ;  the  noblest  hero  may  be  de- 
spised and  execrated  or  lie  in  an  un- 
known grave,  all  because  he  declined  to 
act  other  than  honestly  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  highest  moral  convictions. 
"True  nobility  lies  in  being,  not  in  seem- 
ing." Moral  courage  is  ever  at  a  premi- 
um. I  admire  the  man  who  dares  stand 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  his  face  to  the 
foe,  and  strike  with  telling  force  blow 
after  blow  for  the  cause  of  right  and 
justice.  . 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  no  enemies  never  does 
anything  worth  while.  Surely  Luther, 
Calvin  and  Knox  had  plenty.  Perfect  as 
He  was,  Christ  himself  had  enemies,  bit- 
ter, vindictive  ones,  and  that  because  He 
denounced  the  follies,  the  shams  and  the 
sins  of  the  times.  Some  He  met  with 
kindness,  some  He  ignored,  upon  some 
He  poured  scathing  words  of  scorn  and 
rebuke.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise ;  con- 
demn the  sin,  raise  the  sinner. 

Our  destiny,  for  good  or  evil,  is  ours 
to  work  out;  we  are  "the  captains  of  our 
souls."  By  what  right,  then,  shall  an- 
other marie  out  for  us  the  path  we  are 
to  tread  or,  judging  by  superficialities, 
declare  that  our  life  has  been  a  failure? 
Success  is  largely  a  relative  term  and  its 
standard  established  by  local  conditions. 
Looking  down  into  the  human  heart,  that 
life  which  shows  duty  well  done,  that 
life  whereby  other  lives;  are  made  richer 
and  stronger,  can  never  be  accounted  a 
failure.  God's  scales  weigh  true.  Not 
merely  the  thought,  the  wish,  the  desire, 
but  the  motive  and  the  will  which  gov- 
ern our  acts  are  taken  into  consideration 
by  Him. 

Some  day  we  must  lay  aside  these 
houses  of  ours,  but  if  we  have  ever  borne 
in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  our  lives 
were  created ;  if  we  have  acted  from  the 
highest  impulses,  the  noblest  aspirations  ; 
if  we  have  done  the  best  our  circum- 
stances allowed,  we  have  little  cause  to 
fear  what  the  judgment  will  be. 

Human  approbation  is  a  sweet  thing, 
mv  friend,  but  if  you  see  far-stretching 
before  you  a  high  and  holy  purpose,  faint 
not,  falter  not  in  your  course,  though 
every  man's  hand  be  against  you.  With 
firm  and  steady  purpose,  Christ  kept  on 
His  lonely  way,  actuated  only  by  the 
thought,  "I  must  work  the  vv'orks  of  Him 
that  sent  me."  There  it  is  in  a  nutshell, 
"I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent -me."  We  are  God's  representatives 
in  this  world  and  whatever  our  mission, 
great  or  small,  all  we  do  is  to  be  done 
with  an  eye  single  to  His  glory. 

You  cannot  love  God  too  much ;  you 
cannot  pray  too  earnestly ;  you  cannot 
labor  too  diligently  in  a  good  cause. 
Give  of  your  best,  and  the  best  shall 
come  back  to  you. 


The  Most  Popular  Hymn — Rock  of  Ages 


IVJOT  long  ago  the  hymns  in  one  hundred 
and  seven  church  hymnals  were  com- 
pared to  ascertain  which  were  the  most 
popular,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
no  single  hymn  was  contained  in  every 
book,  but  Rock  of  Ages  appeared  in  one 
hundred  and  six  books.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  judged  the  most  popular.  It 
Avas  first  published  in  the  Gospel  Magazine 
for  October,  1775,  in  an  article  called 
"Life's  Journey"  in  reply  to  one  by  John 
Wesley.  In  March  of  the  next  year  he 
printed  a  revised  form  in  the  same 
magazine,  and  both  of  these .  contained 
four  stanzas.  Forty  years  later  Thomas 
Cottrell  condensed  the  four  into  three, 
and  the  latter  form  is-  now  found-  in 
.most  collections.  Two  stanzas  of  the 
original  version  of  the  hjaTin  are  given 
below. 

Augustus  JNIontague  Toplady  was  born 
November  4,  1740,  at  Farnham,  Surrey, 
England.  His  father  was  a  major  in 
the  English  army,  and  died  in  the  siege 
of  Carthagena,  in  1841,  when  his  son 
was-  an  infant.  The  future  hymn-writer 
attended  Westminster  School  for  a  short 
time,  then  his  mother  moved  to  Ireland, 
and  he  finished  his  education  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  was  converted  at 
a  barn  service  conducted  by  an  itinerant 
minister,  asid  after  being  ordained  he 
preached  several  places  before  finally 
settling  at  Broad  Hembury,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  ten  years  later. 
He  was'  editor  of  the  Gospel  Magazine 


for  some  time,  and  it  was  in  this  paper 
that  many  of  his  poems  and  hymns  first 
saw  the  light.  Toplady  died  August  14, 
1778,  in  London,  and  is  buried  under  the 
gallery  opposite  the  pulpit  in  Tottenham 
Chapel,  that  city.  It  is  -  interesting  to 
note  that  while  a  pupil  in  Westminster 
he  kept  a  diary  which  is  still  preserved. 
Two  entries  are  characteristic  of  the 
twelve-year-old  boy:  "February  9,  1753 — 
Went  to  school  all  day.  Jack  Tempest 
owes  me  a  penny."  "February  10 — He 
paid  me."  His  theological  writings  are 
now-  mostly  forgotten,  and  though  a 
number  of  his  hymns  are  still  in  com- 
mon use,  he  is  remembered  chiefly  as 
the  author  of 

Rock  of  Ages 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee ; 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood. 
From  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed. 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure ; 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power. 

Not  the  labors  of  my  hands 

Can  fulfill  Thy  Law's  demands ; 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know. 
Could  my  tears  forever  flow, 

All  for  sin  could  not  atone ; 

Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone. 

The  author  called  it  "A  living  and  dy- 
ing prayer  for  the  holiest  believer  in  the 
world."  Fr.\nk  J.  Metcalf. 


Any  Farmer's  Wife  Can  Furnish 
Her  Home  Without  Expense 

By  Purchaising  The  Family  Supplies 
Direct  From  Our  Factory 

You  have  to  buy  from  a  retailer  many  of  the  articles  on  our  list  evei-y  fev/ 
days:  Coffee,  Teas,  Spices,  Extracts,  Baking  Powder,  Laundry  and  Toilet 
Soaps,  etc.— in  all.  our  Products  number  over  325  common  necessities, 
all  of  the  highest  quality  and  sold  under  our  guarantee.  When  you 
have  once  bought  from  us,  you  will  appreciate  the  quality  of  our 
Products  and  how  much  you  really  save. 

How  We  Save  For  Farmers 

Every  bar  of  soap,  pound  of  tea  or  coffee  or  other  manufactured 
article  which  you  buy  at  a  store  costs  extremely  high  because  it  has 
been  handled  by  a  wholesaler,  a  sales-agent  and  a  retailer—before  it 
reaches  you.  You  see  the  price  you  pay  must  cover  the  expenses, 
losses  and  profits  of  these. 

It's  different  by  our  method.     You  buy  from  us,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  pay  prices  that  include  but  our  single  profit  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  manufacture. 
We  give  vou  all  the  expen-  Wti'^V-'^/.<^*,i 
ses  and  profits  of  middle- 
men in  extra  value.  That 
is  how  we  save  and  give  to 
you    so   much   for  your 
money. 

You  Get  Double  Retail  Value 


Rocker  No.  140S 


Choice  ot  Oak,  Golden-OaU 
finish  or  Bii-ch,  Maliog.any- 
iinisli ;  Black  leather  spring- 
seat. 

Given  with  $10.00  worth  of 
Larkin  Products. 


ByLARKIN 


Factory-to-Family 
Dealing 

The  handsome  articles  given  by  ue  represent  what 
you  actually  save  on  your  purchases  of  our  Products. 
They  are  all  high-grade  merchandise  of  excellent 
materials  and  workmanship.  Over  1600  to  choose  from: 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Silverware,  Stoves,  Dishes, 
Women's  and  Children's  Wearing-Apparel,  etc. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  your  savings  in  Premiiuns,  you 
can  have  them  in  extra  Products.  For  example,  for 
$10.00,  without  the  Premium,  you  can  have  $20.00 
worth  of  Products. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 
NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 


Wool-Ingrain  Art  Square  No.  9 
Size,  9x9  ft.  Reversible.  Superior  to  most 
all  Ingrain  Art  Squares  in  material,  finish 
and  durability. 

Given  with  SIO.OO  worth  of  Larkin  Products. 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  a  cent  until  you  have  tried  our  Products,  examined  the  Premium 
and  are  convinced  we  give  double  the  value  that  you  could  get  at  a  retail  store  for  the  same 
money.   We  will  ship  $10.00  worth  of  Larkin  Products  of  your  selection  and  any  $10.00  Premium 

,4^'.-  -       ...  -    ~^  ,  offered  by  us  on  thirty  days'  trial.    You  then  pay  $10.00,  if 

^  satisfied :  if  not,  we  will  remove  the  goods  at  our  expense, 

refund  freight-charges  and  charge  you  nothing  for  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  Products  used  in  trial.  We  have  oyer 
two  million  regular  customers  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
always.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world 
selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 

We  Want  You  To  Have  A  Copy  Of 
Our  New  Spring  Catalog — It's  Free 

It  illustrates  Spring  styles  in  Suits,  Skirts,  Dresses, 
Waists  and   other  Wearing  -  Apparel;  Silverware. 
Dishes,  Furniture  and  all  kinds  of  Household  Fur- 
nishings,— Rugs,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  Portieres  and 
Lamps  in   colors.    Send  for  a  copy.    You  are 
under  no  obligations   to  buy.     Simply  mail 
coupon  at  once  to 


Dept.  29 
BUFFALO,  N. 


Chiffonier  No.  5 
Oafe,  Golden-Oak  finish  ;  has 
five  roomy  drawers. 

Given  with  $10.00  worth  of  Larkin 
Products. 


If  West-of-the-Mississippi 
Send  to 

Lar&In  Co.  / 

Dept.   29  Peoria,  III. 


EnORIALS 

ONUnENTS 

OR  fmLTERiES  SCHOOL'S  6  Parks 

•LARGE  VARiLTY  Or  DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE- 

DELIVEREDANYWHEREL-rStND  TOR  CATALOGS 
STATE  REQUIREMENTS  AGENTS  WANTED 

MONUMENTAL  BROMZE,  CO. 
 34:7  HOWARD  AVE...   BRIDGEPORT  CONN. 


Brakemen,  Firemen,  Electric  Molormen, 
Conductors,  Train  Porters.  Hundreds 
put  to  work.  $65  to  I150  per  month.  500 
more  v/anled.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Application  blanli  and  map  of  new  lines 
free.  Give  age  and  position  wanted. 
I.  Railway  C.  I.,  Wo.  36,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ITADM  WAMTrn  We  want  to  hear  from  OWNER 
r An ffl  flHIl  9  til  having  good  FARM  for  sale  in 
good  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  you  ulll  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property 
of  any  kind  it  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  write  us. 

AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  AS.«*«fCIATION, 
815  Pftlaee  Bldg.,  -  Miiineflpolis,  Minn. 


ARPNTQ  *°  ^  '^^^  method  for  mending  holes 
HULU  I  O  in  all  kinds  of  granite  and  tinware.  No 
heat  required.    Sample  and  terms  FREE. 

PECK  &  CO.,  151  Main  Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Bargain  Clubs 

A  Wonderful  Chance  to  Get 
Farm  Papers  at  Reduced  Rates 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  and  your 
ciioice  of  any  one  of  the  following  papers 
for  only  50  Cents.  They  may  go  to  one  or 
separate  addresses. 

Paris  Modes  (with  patiern) 
Woman's  Worid 
Poultry  Keeper 
Green's  Fruit  Grower 
Missouri  Valley  Farmer  , 
Up-to-Date  Farming 
Poultry  Standard 
Farm  Poultry 
Southern  Planter 
The  Housewife 
Farmer's  Voice 
Farm  Life 

Send  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Any  One 

With 
Farm  and 
Fireside 


Cei?ts 


Full  Size  31  Piece  Dinner  Set  GIVEN 


FOR  SELLING  POST  CARDS 

This  is  a  Full  Size  Dinner  Set  consisting-  of  31 
pieces.  Ever^'  piece  is  handsomely  decorated  with 
a  bunch  of  violets  in  natural  colors  and  bordered 
with  pretty  design  in  g^old.  The  decorations  are 
durable  and  will  last  forever.  The  entire  set  con- 
sists of  perfect  pieces  and  are  selected  from  our 
first  grade.  We  grive  this  beautiful  Dinner  Set 
for  selling-  only  35  packag-es  of  hig-h  grade  art  post 
cards  at  10c  per  package.  Send  for  the  cards 
today.  When  sold  send  us  the  $3.50  and  the  dishes 
will  be  sent  you  promptly.  There  are  positively 
no  more  sales  to  be  made  for  this  complete  set. 
We  Guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 
ALTON  WATCH  CO..  DEPT.  608  CHICAGO. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it's  not. 
Send  for  Catalug  No.  183  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

Wc  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  n  Kala- 
mazoo in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  paymenis  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Eitlier  way— you  save  SIO  to  820  on  auy  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  Ijest  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 


a 


We  Pay  f  he  I 

Freight 

>o  Stove  Co. 
EDO,  Mich. 


,  .  Direct  to 'Vijsi^ 
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Miss   Selina   Lue   and   the  Soap-Box  Babies 


By  Maria  Th  ompson  Uaviess 

Illustrated  by  Ruth  M.  Hallock 


B 


CHAPTER  IX.— Smiling 
Through  Tears 

"Looks  like  a  man  viust 
think  his  own  life  have 
been  a  grand  success  if 
he  goes  to  a-dirccting  of 
his  son's." 

— Miss  Selina  Lue. 

iLossoM,"  said  J\Iiss 
Selina  Lue,  as  she 
seated  herself  in 
the  grocery  door  for  a 
breathing  spell  after  all 
the  bluff  dinners  had  been 
discussed,  bought,  paid 
for  and  started  on  their 
ways  to  the  different  pots, 
"looks  like  women  ought- 
er  think  up  something 
different  onct  in  a  while 
to  feed  to  thej^  families. 
The  Dobbses  have  had 
boiled  cabbage  fer  dinner 
"  now  four  months  hand- 

running,  and  the  Kinneys 
have  et   so  m  a  n  y  fried 
eggs  that  I  begin  to  look 
fer  all  of  their  children 
to    show  pin-feathers." 
Blossom  looked  up   from  the  china  doll   she  was 
busily  licking  with  her  small  red  tongue  in  a  sudden 
access   of   affection.     The    Blossom   was    once  more 
abloom  and  abob  with  enthusiasm. 

"If  the  men  folks  have  to  put  all  of  they  lives 
into  making  of  the  money  to  live  on,  looks  like 
the  women  oughter  put  a  little  common  sense  and  el- 
bow grease  into  helping  'em  get  some  comfort  outen 
it  as  the}'  go  'long.  Why,  honey-bunch,  wherever  did 
you  come  from?  I  didn't  see  you  up  the  hill."  And 
!Miss  Selina  Lue's  face  fairly  beamed  on  Miss  Cynthia, 
who  came  in  from  the  back  of  the  store. 

"I  came  down  the  path  and  through  the  garden," 
answered  JMiss  Cynthia. 

"Well,  I  hope  you  noticed  how  fine  the  garden  is 
a-growing.  There  never  was  sich  a  digger  as  Mr. 
Alan  before.  Now,  them  winter  beets,  couldn't  you 
tell  he  had  been  a-hoeing  of  'em  faithful?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Cynthia  with  a  shy  smile  that 
hid  in  the  back  of  Blossom's  neck,  "they  look  like  his 
artistic  work." 

"Well,  you  ain't  so  far  wrong,"  answered  Miss  Se- 
lina Lue  with  an  admiring  glance  at  the  soft  blush 
behind  Blossom's  curls.  "If  a  man  have  got  it  inside 
him  to  do  one  kind  of  work  big,  everj'thing  else  in 
him  have  got  to  measure  up  to  it ;  and  with  !Mr.  Alan 
it  do,  pictures  and  beets." 

"You  like  his  pictures  as  much  as  I  do,  Aiiss  Selina 
Lue,"  said  Miss  Cynthia,  her  eyes  shining  with  ex- 
citement at  the  bare  mention  of  the  treasures  over 
in  the  barn. 

"Child,  them  pictures  jest  feeds  me.  Looks  like  all 
my  life  I've  been  living  on  the  plain  every-day  eat- 
ing of  things  and  he  have  handed  me  a  plate  of 
charlock-roos  fer  my  spirit." 

"I  wish  he  could  hear  from  the  three  he  sent  on 
to  Chicago.  They  ought  to  be  mounted  and  on  the 
guild  hall  walls  by  this  time."  Miss  Cynthia's  voice 
was  impatiently  excited,  for  she  knew  how  Mr.  Alan 
longed  for  approval  of  his  great  commission,  and  for 
a  very  special  reason,  which  she  also  knew. 

"Miss  Cynthie,  honey,  don't  you  git  impatient  about 
the  letter,  too.  Don't  never  fergit  that  it  is  the  man's 
part  to  champ  the  bit,  but  a  woman  must  pull  at  life 
steady-like.  There's  the  postman  now ;  run,  child, 
run!"  And  directly  in  the  face  of  her  wise  counsels 
for  serenity.  Miss  Selina  Lue  hurried  after  Miss  Cyn- 
thia's flying  figure. 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Cynthia  as  she  stood  with  a  letter 
clasped  to  her  breast,  "here  it  is.  Miss  Selina  Lue, 
here  it  is!    What  do  you  suppose  is  in  it?" 

"Honey,  I  know  what  he  is  a-hoping  fer,  though 
not  letting  hisself  expect  it  much.  His  father  being- 
one  of  the  men  to  build  the  big  hall,  Mr.  Alan  have 
jest  got  his  heart  set  on  his  seeing  the  pictures — and 
forgiving  him  fer  painting  'em." 

"Oh,  I  know,  Miss  Selina  Lue,  and  I  am  so  afraid — " 

"You  mustn't  be  afraid,  honey  child,  but  you  must 
pray  and  have  faith  to  soften  his  heart  towards  the 
boy.  Jest  hold  to  the  thought  of  his  fergiveness,  and 
don't  give  it  up,  whether  it's  in  that  letter  or  not." 

"Why,  that  sounds  like  we  were  sending  'thought 
waves'  to  him.  Miss  Selina  Lue."  And  Miss  Cynthia 
smiled  even  in  her  anxiety. 

"Yes,  I  remember  you  told  me  about  them  'waves' 
when  I  held  to  it  that  Mr.  Kinney  would  come  on 
back  from  town  that  time  he  got  mad  and  tried  to 
leave  his  family.  Though  you  explained  it  fine  to  me, 
I  didn't  understand  it  at  all  and  I  jest  kept  on 
a-praying — old-fashioned  prayers  with  no  new-fangled 
fancy  label  on  'em.  Lands  alive,  what's  the  trouble 
over  at  the  Dobbses  now !" 

A  shrill  shriek  rose  from  the  interior  of  the  Dobbs 
residence  a  few  houses  up  the  street,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  quick  exclamation,  at  which  Ethel  ]\Iaud 
shot  out  of  the  front  door,  wriggled  over  the  gate, 
and  darted  through  a  cloud  of  white  dust  to  precipi- 
tate herself  bodily  into  IMiss  Selina  Lue's  lap. 

"They  ain't  a  thing  in  the  world  the  matter  with 
her.  Miss  Seliny  Lue,"  called  her  mother  from  the 
front  window.  "She  burned  her  fingers  a-lifting  hot 
ginger-cake  from  the  pan  while  my  back  were  turned. 
She  muster  thought  she  deserved  a  smack,  fer  she 
cut  and  run  to  you  'fore  I  made  a  motion  at  her." 

"Ethel   Maud,"   said  ^iliss   Selina  Lue  sternly,  "go 
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right  back  and  ask  your  mother  can  you  have  that 
piece  of  cake  before  you  eat  one  mouthful.  Then  you 
can  bring  another  piece  for  me  and  ^liss  Cynthie  and 
one  to  divide  with  the  babies.  She  always  puts  me 
and  the  babies'  names  in  her  cake-bowl,"  Miss  Selina 
Lue  added  as  Ethel  j\Iaud  departed  hurriedly  to 
apologize.  Soon  Ethel  ^laud  returned  with  three' gen- 
erous slices  on  a  fluted  china  plate  of  amazing  de- 
sign. 

"Miss  Selina  Lue,  may  I  take  part  of  mine  over — 
to  the  river  bank — he's  sketching,  and  I  promised — " 

"Take  the  plate,  child,  and  two  pieces.  jMis'  Dobbs 
will  admire  to  send  it  to  him.  One's  more'n  enough 
fer  the  babies  and  me.  And,  Miss  Cynthie,  don't  never 
hold  back  from  feeding  men  little  attentions,  even  if 
they  is  dumb  about  showing  as  they  likes  'em.  Too 
many  women  treats  husbands  like  hitching-posts. 
"Now,"  she  said,  "I  must  git  to  my — " 

"Miss  Seliny  Lue,  come  look  what's  coming  up  the 
hill!  Come  quick!"  called  Bennie  Dobbs  from  down 
the  street,  his  face  shining  with  excitement. 

"Lands  alive!"  said  ]\Iiss  Selina  Lue  as  she  went 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  "if  it  ain't  a  otter- 
mobile  !  From  the  way  the  poor  thing's  breathing 
looks  like  it  might  be  going  to  staid.  They  hadn't 
oughter  push  the  critter  up  that  hill,  it's  too  steep 
fer  anything  but  a  squirrel  or  a  trolley-car  to  climb." 
As  she  spoke,  the  huge  red  machine  gave  a  puff, 
pulled  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  stopped  with  a 
shudder  at  the  very  grocery  door. 

A  beetle-browed,  tierce,  white-whiskered  old  gen- 
tleman sat  in  the  tonneau  and  berated  in  a  most  as- 
tonishing way  a  very  meek  young  chauffeur.  "Now, 
you'll  have  to  walk  back  to  the  garage  and  get  one 
and  leave  me  here  to  burn  up  in  this  unmitigated  sun, 
you  numskull — d'you  hear? — numskull!" 

The  young  man  answered  meekly,  but  not  at  all  as 
if  terrified,  for  there  was  something  comic  in  the 
old  gentleman's  rage  and  there  was  a  twinkle  under 
the  bushy  eyebrows. 

"Now,  don't  be  bothered,  mister,"  said  Miss  Selina 
Lue  from  the  grocery  steps,  where  she  stood  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  small  fr\'  on  the  bluff.  "The  young- 
man  can  go  in  on  the  next  car  and  be  back  in  no  time 
with  the  monkey-wrench  or  whatever  you  need  to  fix 
it  with.  And  j-ou  come  right  in  and  set  here  in  the 
shade  of  the  hackberry  where  you  can  git  the  river 


— well,  I  just  can't  express  myself  about  him;  out- 
rageous pig-head — d'you  hear  ? — outrageous  pig-head  !" 

"My,  now,  ain't  that  a  pity!"  said  Aliss  Selina  Lue 
sympathetically.    "Did  the  poor  boy  take  to  drink?" 

"Drink?  No,  madam,  he  did  not!  He's  everything 
a  gentleman  ought  to  be,  and  more,  the  pig-head — 
d'you  hear? — the  pig-head!" 

"Couldn't  you  do  nothing  with  him?"  asked  Miss 
Selina  Lue.  "You  have  to  make  allowances  fer  young 
men-folks;  looks  like  jest  they  youngness  goes  to  they 
heads.  Where  did  he  break  out?"  Miss  Selina  Lue 
seated  herself  on  the  step  beside  his  chair,  and,  as 
usual,  her  sympathetic  and  interested  way  had  its 
effect  of  irresistibly  inviting  confidence. 

"In  a  most  unexpected — pig-headedness — left  me  and 
the  business  to  go  to  the  dogs  and  went  trailing  off 
after  moonshine — d'you  hear — moonshine  !" 

"Well,  now,  I  expect  he  thought  you  could  take 
mighty  good  keer  of  yourself  and  the  business,  too, 
you  seem  so  strong  fer  any  age  at  all,"  said  Miss 
Selina  Lue  soothingly.  The  old  gentleman  drew  him- 
self up  in  his  chair  and  looked  quite  rejuvenated  by 
the  mention  of  his  obvious  youthfulness. 

"Oh,  I  could  pull  the  business  through  well  enough, 
but  it  was  his  leaving  it  for  moonshine  nonsense — 
d'you  hear? — moonshine  nonsense!" 

"Well,  things  do  happen  strange  in  this  world,  and 
it  looks  like  they  can't  nobody  weigh  out  anybody 
else's  cake  fer  'em.  Boys  and  fathers  lots  of  times 
don't  want  to  bite  offen  the  same  slice  of  life."  Miss 
Selina  Lue's  eyes  had  a  far-away  look  in  them  and 
she  spoke  softly. 

"But  what's  a  man  to  do?  Build  a  great  business, 
and  have  a  son  come  along  and  scorn  it?" 

"It  might  be  that  what  a  man  thought  was  a  great 
thing  to  do  in  life  would  look  like  small  potatoes  to 
his  son.  I  certainly  am  sorrowful  fer  you  about  being 
so  disappointed  in  your  boy,  and  hurting  as  it  is  to 
me  t-o  talk  about  it,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  how  it 
was  with  Adoniram  and  Elder  Millsaps,  fer  maybe 
it  will  help  you  to  git  comfort.  You  see.  Elder  spoke 
Adoniram  out  in  meeting  and  asked  fer  prayers  fer 
him  'cause  he  wouldn't  take  to  the  farm  he  had 
worked  all  his  life  to  leave  to  him.  Looked  like  a 
plow  give  Adoniram  a  pain,  and  farm  chores  set 
heavy  on  him  all  over.  So  Adoniram  .lit  out  and  it 
was  many  a  day  'fore  they  seen  him  again.     I  had 


"My,  my !  '. 


a  very  interesting  family 


breeze.  Bennie,  set  out  the  big  chair,  and,  Ethel 
Maud,  you  and  Luella  run  to  the  well  and  draw  a 
bucket  of  fresh  water  and  hand  some  in  that  new 
gourd  hanging  by  my  door.  Just  come  over  here  and 
be  comfortable,  mister." 

Miss  Selina  Lue's  bustling,  hospitable  enthusiasm 
had  the  gentleman  out  of  the  machine  and  seated 
by  the  grocery  door  before  he  knew  it  himself. 

"Upon  my  word,  madam,  this  is  pleasant  after  the 
hot  sun,"  he  said  in  a  booming  voice,  "very  pleasant 
— d'you  hear  ? — very  pleasant !"  and  his  brows  drew 
up  in  an  arch  of  amusement  as  Ethel  Maud  and 
Luella  presented  themselves  before  him  with  a  drip- 
ping gourd  held  in  two  pairs  of  small  hands. 

"My,  my,  what  a  nice  pair  of  little  girls  we  have 
here !  A  very  interesting  family,  all  of  them — d'you 
hear? — a  very  interesting  family — and  large — eh?" 

"Lands  alive,  mister,  this  is  all  the  children  on  the 
bluff ;  they  don't  none  of  'em  belong  to  me,"  said 
Miss  Selina  Lue,  as  she  took  the  gourd  from  him  and 
began  to  water  the  children,  one  at  a  time,  according 
to  size. 

"Now,  that's  too  bad.  madam — d'you  hear? — too 
bad.  Such  a  fine  lot !  But,  bless  my  soul,  I  think 
you  are  lucky  not  to  own  a  single  one !  I — I've  got 
the  most  outrageous  pig-headed  child  myself  and  I 


and  large — eh  ? ' 


the  little  horsehair  ring  he  made  me  and  faith  enough 
to  hold  him  up  anywhere.  Lands  alive,  but  it  was 
funny  when  everybody  went  to  the  meeting-house  to 
hear  him  speak  when  he  come  home !  He  had  done 
studied  and  found  out  all  about  rocks  and  things  and 
was  in  the  government  employ,  and  he  had  come  home 
to  tell  all  the  neighbors  that  maybe  they  had  a  fortune 
in  phosphate  right  under  their  potato-patches  and 
orchards.  And  all  of  them  was  a-cheering  of  him 
and  the  squire  a-calling  him  our  leading  citizen.  I 
am  mighty  glad  I've  got  that  night  at  the  meeting- 
house to  look  back  on,  fer  he  was  blowed  up  by  the 
first  rock-crusher  that  was  set  going." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  fiercer  than  ever,  but  the 
tips  of  his  white  mustache  trembled  and  he  drew  his 
brows  together  as  if  in  pain.  "He's  an  ungrateful 
pig-head,"  he  muttered,  but  a  good  part  of  the  ex- 
plosiveness  -was  gone  from  his  tone. 

"Oh,  maybe  he  ain't  now,"  said  Miss  Selina  Lue 
persuasively.  "There's  the  case  of  Mr.  Alan  and  his 
father — the  poor  old  man's  pretty  nigh  broke  his  son's 
heart  and  is  acting  fer  all  the  world  like  you  say  your 
boy  is,  pig-headed.    But  we  excuse  him." 

"Mr.  Alan?"    The  old  gentleman  sat  up,  but  Miss 
Selina  Lue  failed  to  notice  the  spark  in  his  eyes. 
[concluded  on  p.\ge  42] 
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Indoor  Games  and  Parties 


An  Octo  Party 

THE  merry  plan  of  an  Octo  Party 
takes  its  name  from  the  word 
"octo,"  meaning  eight,  all  the  games 
and  arrangements  of  the  occasion  in  some 
amusing  way  bringing  in  this  number. 

The  invitations,  if  written  ones  are 
sent,  might  themselves  embofly  the  idea 
by  various  little  puns  on  the  number  in 
question.  Of  these  the  following  form 
will  serve  as  an  example : 

Dearest  K8  ; — 

1  hope  you  can  participS  in  an  Octo 
Party  next  Thursday,  the  Eighth,  at  8 
minutes  of  eight  o'clock.     Do  say  you 
can  come  and  don't,  I  supplicS,  be  18. 
Your  affections, 

Molly. 

Have  on  hand  to  reward  those  who 
arrive  on  the  scene  between  eight  min- 
utes of  eight  and  the  hour  itself  a  quan- 
tity of  ginger-bread  or  sugar-cookies  cut 
to  represent  figure  eights  of  rather  ex- 
aggerated sizes  tied  with  ribbon.  Each 
person  really  punctual  receives  one  of 
these.  These  unexpected  punctuality 
prizes  will  create  great  fun,  and  grown- 
up guests  will  be  found  to  enjoy  their 
sweeties  with  all  the  zest  of  the  young- 
sters themselves. 

Soon  after  8  o'clock,  by  which  time  all 
the  guests  will  have  arrived,  each  guest 
receives  a  strip  of  cardboard  and  a  sharp- 
ened lead-pencil  with  a  request  that  he 
or  she  "draw  the  clock  face  with  hands 
pointing  to  eight  o'clock."  Of  course  the 
clock,  if  there  happens  to  be  one  in  the 
room,  must  be  covered  over  before  the  na- 
ture of  this  game  is  announced.  But 
few  of  the  guests  will  be  really  success- 
ful. This  is  owing  to  a  catch — the 
fact  that  four  o'clock  on  the  dial  is  al- 
most invariably  (according  to  an  old 
usage  in  clock-making)  written  by  four 
ones,  thus  IIIL,  instead  of  IV.,  which 
the  fact  that  Roman  notation  is  used  for 
the  rest  of  the  hours  would  presuppose. 

In  another  round,  paper  and  pencils  are 
distributed  and  each  has  eight  minutes 
to  write  down  as  many  -as -possible  of 
the  vvords  terminating  in  "ate"  that  can- 
be  recalled  at  the  moment.  It  will  prove 
a  most  exciting  mental  scramble. 

Again  the  fun' is  founded  on  _a  zigzag 


puzzle  formed  in  this  simple  way.  Each 
person  receives  a  piece  of  thin  cardboard 
and  a  pair  of  scissors.  With  eight  move- 
ments or  slashes  of  the  scissors  he  or  she 
cuts  the  cardboard  into  pieces  of  any 
shape  or  size.  When  the  bell  rings  each 
person  passes  the  puzzle  so  formed  to 
the  person  seated  at  his  left  and  this 
person  has  eight  minutes  in  which  to 
work  it  back  into  regular  shape. 

Then  a  "reading  lesson"  of  a  very  di- 
verting kind  where  each  player  reads 
aloud  a  page  from  some  book  indicated 
by  the  entertainer,  and,  to  avoid  forfeits, 
must  skip  the  eighth  line,  also  the  six- 
teenth, twenty-fourth,  thirty-second  and 
any  other  line  which  represents  a  multi- 
ple of  eight  occurring  within  the  limit 
set — that  is,  one  page.  All  words  con- 
taining exactly  eight  letters  must  be 
skipped,  also. 

All  those  who  are  guilty  of  mistakes 
in  the  reading  lesson  must  afterward 
perform  amusing  stunts  prescribed  by 
the  forfeit  master. 

The  prizes  are  pretty  little  cornuco- 
pias of  tissue  paper  with  big  eights  in  gilt 
paper  pasted  on  as  decoration  and  each 
cornucopia  containing  eight  big  pieces  of 
delicious  home-made  fudge. 

The  Entertainment  Ball 

MAKE  a  huge  ball  of  tape,  or  if  this  is 
not  at  hand,  of  strips  of  rags  sewed 
together  as  if  for  rag  carpet.  Write  the 
names  of  all  those  who  will  attend  the 
party  on  slips  of  paper  and  wind  them 
into  the  ball  at  random.  The  bigger  the 
ball  the  funnier  the  game,  so  make  it  as 
huge  as  possible.  When  the  game  is  to 
begin,  the  ball  is  slowly  unwound  until 
somebody's  name  drops  out.  This  per- 
son then  begins  a  story,  inventing  it  as 
he  unwinds  the  ball.  When  another 
name  has  been  reached  this  second  per- 
son must  take  up  the  narrative  at  the 
point  where  the  first  player  left  it  and 
continues  it  until  a 
third  slip  is  dis- 
lodged. This  con- 
tinues until  the  end 
of  the  tape.is- 
reached,  the  last 
player  finishing  the 
story. 


A  Winter  Apple  Sociable 

A JOLLY  plan  for  a  winter-night's  frolic 
is  an  apple  sociable,  for  which  a 
basket  of  greenings  or  of  any  of  their 
rosy-cheeked  relations  will  furnish  all 
the  fun. 

No  decoration  of  the  rooms  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  merrymaking, 
but  where  the  hostess  has  time  for  it, 
the  living-room  can  be  made  very  pretty 
without  going  to  trouble  or  expense. 

Get  a  five-cent  roll  of  crepe  paper  in 
a  pretty  shade  of  apple  green  and  cut 
into  strips  five  inches  in  width.  Fringe 
on  both  sides,  leaving  an  inch-wide  rib 
down  the  center,  or  if  something  quicker 
is  wanted,  shape  it  into  "chains."  If 
these  strips  are  too  short  to  stretch  across 
the  room  diagonally,  paste  two  or  more 
together.  Swing  them  across  the  ceiling 
from  opposite  corners  and  from  the 
squares  thus  formed  drop  big  rosy  apples 
strung  on  red  cords.  The  apples  are  eas- 
ily strung  by  means  of  a  bodkin. 

As  in  the  old  rhyme,  a  (or  the  first 
number  on  the  program)  is  an  Apple- 
Pie.  This  is  a  pie-plate  covered  with  a 
"sure  nuf"  crust  which  lifts  away  and 
discloses,  instead  of  the  conventional 
filling,  a  quantity  of  numbered  slips  of 
paper.  Each  slip  has  written  upon  it  a 
question  regarding  the  apple  in  history, 
legend,  poetry,  and  so  forth.  The  ex- 
amples given  below  show  that  these  are 
easy  to  work  up  from  memory  alone  : 

What  apple  caused  a  dreadful  war? 
The  apple  awarded  to  Venus  by  Paris  in 
his  judgment. 

What  apple  both  jeopardized  and  saved 
a  child's  life?    That  of  William  Tell. 

Where  did  the  first  apples  grow?  In 
the  garden  of  Eden. 

The  slips  are  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  pencils  and  paper  are  distrib- 
uted. Each  tries  to  answer  as  many  of 
the  riddles  as  possible,  and  the  player 
whose  list  of  answers  is  afterward  pro- 
nounced best  wins 
a  point  toward  the 
general  prizes  to  be 
awarded  at  the  end 
of  the  games.  These 
prizes,  by  the  way, 
are  very  mysterious 
in  their  nature.  All 


that  can  be  found  out  about  them  is  that 
the  first  prize  is  B.  A.  P.,  the  second  L.  A. 
P.  and  the  third  N.  A.  P.  If  any  guest 
overcome  with  curiosity  tries  to  worm 
out  further  information  the  inquiries  are 
skilfully  evaded. 

After  the  puzzle  game  have  an  apple 
race,  where  the  winter  fruit  is  pushed 
over  a  prescribed  course  with  long  sticks 
or  umbrellas.  The  winners  in  these  races 
receive  each  a  point  toward  the  prizes. 
Of  course  there  will  be  a  lively  apple- 
paring  bee,  where  each  receives  an  apple 
and  a  knife,  and  must  remove  the  peek  in 
one  unbroken  curl.  The  person  first  to 
accomplish  this  feat  wins  three  points, 
the  second  two  points  and  the  one  com^ 
ing  in  third  one  point. 

For  a  contest  on  another,  but  equally 
funny,  plan,  each  player  receives  an  ap- 
ple, out  of  which  he  must  create  some 
comical  beastie  or  a  human  figure,  using 
for  limbs  wooden  toothpicks  or  wire  hair- 
pins, and  for  head,  ears,  etc.,  the  prunes, 
peanuts,  raisins  and  currants  (a  dish  of 
which  is  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the 
hostess).  When  all  have  completed  their 
attempts,  the  different  figures  are  placed 
on  exhibition  and  the  cleverest  wins  a 
point  toward  the  prizes  as  before. 

After  this  round  the  various  points 
won  can  be  counted  up  and  the  myste- 
rious awards  made.  It  will  create  great 
merriment  when  B.  A.  P.  is  found  to 
mean  a  Big  Apple-Pie,  L.  A.  P.  a  Little 
Apple-Pie  and  N.  A.  P.  No  Apple-Pie. 
The  refreshments  consist  of  apple  pie  or 
tarts  with  cocoa,  coffee  or  milk. 

Nonsense  Art 

WHEN  a  really  hilarious  drawing  con- 
test is  wanted,  make  as  many  slips 
of  paper  as  there  are  guests  and  on  each 
slip  write  some  nonsense  subject  as  a 
goop,  a  bird's-eye  view,  a  disembodied 
spirit,  a  figment  of  the  brain,  a  purple 
cow,  a  blood-curdling  yell,  an  optical  il- 
lusion, etc.  Fold  the  papers,  pass  them 
around  in  a  basket  and  let  each  draw 
one.  Have  a  number  on  each  slip.  This 
number  indicates  the  order  in  which  each 
man  or  girl  shall  proceed  to  the  black- 
board and  illustrate  the  subject  he  or  she 
has  drawn  to  the  delectation  of  the  com- 
pany. 


Good  Poems  for  Your  Scrap-Book 


Opportunity 


BY   JOHN   J.  INGALLS 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I. 

Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  foot- 
steps wait ; 
Cities  and  fields.  I  walk,  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and,  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or 
late, 

I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 
If  sleeping,  wake;  if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.    It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 
And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every 
siate 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save   death.^    But  those  who   doubt  or 
hesitate. 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury  or  woe. 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore — 
I  answer  not  and  I  return  no  more. 

The  Reply 

BY  WALTER  MALONE 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no 
more 

When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find 
you  in. 

For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door 
And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  figlit 
and  win. 

Wail    not    for   precious   chances  passed 
away, 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane  : 
Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day. 
At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  ha\e 
sped. 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb. 

My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with 
the  dead. 

But  never  bind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 

Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  3'our 

hands  and  weep, 
I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  sa}',  "I  can." 
No    shamefaced    outcast    ever    sank  so 

deep 

But  vet  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man. 


Dost-  thou    behold    thy    lost    youth  all 
aghast. 

Dost  reel   from  righteous  retribution's 
blow" 

Then  turn  from  blotted  archives  of  the  past 
And  find  the   future  pages   white  as 
snow. 

Art  thou  a  mourner?    Rouse  thee  from 
thy  spell. 

Art  thou  a  sinner?    Sins  may  be  for- 
given. 

Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  flee 
from  hell. 
Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to 
heaven. 

The  Cry  of  the  Dreamer 

BY    JOHN    BOYLE  o'rEILLY 

I  am  tired  of  planning  and  toiling 

In  the  crowded  hives  of  men ; 
Heart-weary  of  building  and  spoiling, 

And  spoiling  and  building  again. 
And  I  long  for  the  dear  old  river. 

Where  I  dreamed- my  youth  away; 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever. 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

I  am  sick  of  the  showy  seeming. 

Of  a  life  that  is  half  a  lie ; 
Of  the  faces  lined  with  scheming 

In  the  throng  that  hurries  by 
From  the  sleepless  thoughts'  endeavor 

I  would  go  where  the  children  play ; 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever. 

And  a  thinker  dies  in  a  day. 

I  can  feel  no  pride,  but  pity 

For  the  burdens  the  rich  endure ; 
There  is  nothing  sweet  in  the  city 

But  the  patient  lives  of  the  poor. 
_0h,  the  little  hands  too  skilful 

And  the  child-mind  choked  with  weeds, 
The  daughter's  heart  grown  wilful 

And  the  father's  heart  that  bleeds! 

No,  no!  from  the  street's  rude  bustle. 

From  trophies  of  mart  and  stage, 
I  would  fly  to  the  wood's  low  rustle 

And  the  meadow's  kindly  page. 
Let  me  dream  as  of  old  by  the  river, 

And  be  loved  for  the  dream  alway; 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever. 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 


Auf  Wie^ersehen! 

BY   J.\1MES   RtlSSELL  LOWELL 

The  little  gate  was  reached  at  last. 
Half  hid  in'  lilacs  down  the  lane; 
She  pushed  it  wide,  and,  as  she  passed, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast 
And  said,  "Auf  Wiedersehen !" 

With  hand  on  latch,  a  vision  white 

Lingered  reluctant,  and  again 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  aright. 
Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  night. 
She  said,  "Auf  Wiedersehen !'' 

The  lamp's  clear  gleam  flits  up  the  stair ; 

I  linger  in  delicious  pain ; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scarcely  dare. 

Thinks  she,  "Auf  Wiedersehen !" 

'Tis  thirteen  years :  once  more  I  press 

The  turf  that  silence  the  lane ; 
I  hear  the  rtistle  of  her  dress, 
I  smell  the  lilacs,  and — ah,  yes, 
I  hear,  "Auf  Wiedersehen !" 

Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  art! 

The  English  words  had  seemed  too  fain. 
But  these — they  drew  us  heart  to  heart. 
Yet  held  us  tenderly  apart ; 

She  said,  "Auf  Wieclersehen !" 

We  Have  Been  Friends 
lether 


Toge 


CAROLINE    ELIZABETH    SARAH  NORTON 

We  have  been  friends  together 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade. 
Since  first  beneath  the  chestnut-tree 

In  infancy  we  played. 
But  coldness  dwells  within  thy  heart, 

A  cloud  is  on  thy  brow ; 
We  have  been  friends  together. 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now? 

We  have  been  gay  together; 

We  have  laughed  at  little  jests; 
For  the  fount  of  hope  was  gushing 

Warm  and  jo5'OUS  in  our  breasts. 
But  laughter  now  hath  fled  thy  lip, 

And  sullen  glooms  thy  brow ; 
We  have  been  gay  together. 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now? 


We  have  been  sad  together. 

We  have  wept  with  bitter  tears 
O'er  the  grass-grown  graves  where  slum-, 
bered 

The  hopes  of  early  years. 
The  voices  whicli  were  silent  then 

Would  bid  thee  clear  thy  brow; 
We  have  been  sad  together. 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now? 

Pansies 

BY   SARAH  DOUDNEY 

I  send  thee  pansies  while  the  year  is 
young, 

Yellow  as  sunshine,  purple  as  night; 
Flowers    of    remembrance,    ever  fondly 
sung 

By  all  the  chiefest  of  the  Sons  of  Light, 
And  if  in  recollection  lives  regret 

For  wasted  days  and  dreams  that  were 
not  true, 

I  tell  thee  that  the  "pansy  freaked  with 
jet" 

Is  still  the  heart's-ease  that  the  poets 
knew. 

Take  all   the   sweetness   of   a  gift  un- 
sought. 

And    for   the   pansies   send   me  back'  a 
thought. 

Two  Pictures 

BY    ANNIE    D.   GREEN    (MARIAN  DOUGLAS) 

An  old  farm-house  with  meadows  wide. 
And  sweet  with  clover  on  each  side ; 
A  bright-eyed  boy  who  looks  from  out 
The    door    with    woodbine  wreathed 
about. 

And  wishes  his  one  thought  all  day: 
"O,  if  I  could  but  fly  away 

From  this  dull  spot,  the  world  to  see. 

How  happy,  happy,  happy. 
How  happy  I  should  be !" 

Amid  the  city's  constant  din, 

A  man  who  'round  the  world  has  been. 

Who,  'mid  the  tumult  and  the  throng. 

Is  thinking,  thinking  all  day  long: 
"O,  could  I  only  tread  once  more 
The  field-path  to  the  farm-house  door, 

The  old  green  meadow  could  I  see, 

Flow  happy,  happy,  happy. 
How  happy  I  should  be !" 
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A  Substitute  for  Ruth 

A  Two-Part   Story  by   Elliott  Flower 

Illustrated  by  H.  Haggarth  Leonard 


Chapter  I. 

;)OLLY  had  a  good  heart.  Her  judg- 
ment might  be  faulty,  but 
her  heart  was  right.  Also. 
!Molly  had  as  much  ro- 
mance in  her  soul  as  could 
well  be  crowded  into  the 
soul  of  a  ten-year-old  girl. 
Ut--  jl'^"!^,^^^!^^^^^^  Molly  had  served  faith- 
\W-  — ^xj-'^sii^^  fully  as  letter-carrier  for 
(f  "'tW::///^ 0^ Ruth  and  Bertram,  so  she 
•    -      ■    '  — ^  knew  something  of  the  cir- 

cumstances. Ruth  and 
Bertram  were  to  be  mar- 
ried, but,  for  some  reason, 
papa  objected.  That  was  why  Molly  had  been  called 
upon  to  act  as  letter-carrier.  Ruth  was  watched 
closely,  but  Molly  could  come  and  go  as  she  chose. 
If  Ruth  strolled  away  down  the  road,  in  search  of 
wild  flowers,  papa  was  immediately  suspicious,  for 
papa  had  once  accidentally  discovered  that  one  of  the 
excursions  for  flowers  had  ended  in  a  meeting  with 
Bertram,  and  it  had  at  once  occurred  to  him  that 
there  probably  had  been  other  meetings.  So,  after 
that,  he  decreed  that  Ruth  should  not  search  for  wild 
flowers  or  anything  else  that  would  take  her  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  unless  accompanied  by  'some  other 
member  of  the  family. 

One  thing  that  papa  had  not  discovered,  however, 
was  that  there  was  a  little  tin  box  concealed  under 
a  fallen  tree  and  that  this  tin  box  frequently  held  a 
note  from  Ruth  or  for  Ruth.  Papa,  with  all  his  wis- 
dom, did  not  know  as  much  about  that  box  as  Molly 
did,  for  Molly  had  put  letters  in  it  and  taken  letters 
out.  Molly  had  also  met  Bertram  at  the  fallen  tree, 
and  it  was  Molly's  opinion  that  Bertram  was 
"just  the  nicest  man  that  ever  lived."  She 
could  not  understand  why  papa  did  not  like 
him.  Bertram  said  she  was  the  dearest  little 
girl  in  the  world.  Bertram  gave  her  a  kiss 
for  Ruth  and  another  for  herself.  Bertram 
occasionally  left  candy  for  her  with  the  note 
for  Ruth.  Bertram  once  told  her,  laughingly, 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  Ruth  that  he 
had  not  met  Molly  first.  Could  any  man  be 
nicer  than  that? 

Circumstances  had  compelled  Ruth  and 
Bertram  to  confide  in  Molly,  and  Molly  was 
true  to  her  trust — and  Bertram.  She  was 
also  true  to  Ruth,  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
in  being  true  to  Bertram,  but  her  allegiance 
was  really  to  Bertram.  She  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  him,  even  to  letting 
him  marry  Ruth.  She  could  not  understand 
why  Ruth  was  particularly  necessary  to  his 
happiness,  but  she  had  a  dim  idea  that  the 
greatest  disappointment  that  a  man  can  have 
is  to  find  himself  without  a  wife  just  when 
he  expects  to  have  one.  And  Bertram  was 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

Ruth  was  now  locked  in  her  room,  and 
Molly,  sitting  on  the  fallen  tree,  held  in  her 
hand  a  note  that  said  Bertram  would  meet 
her  (Ruth)  at  the  depot  in  Chicago,  to  which 
city  he  would  precede  her,  as  previously 
planned,  to  make  arrangements  for  an  imme- 
diate marriage.  Here,  at  last,  the  elopement 
was  all  arranged,  and  Ruth  was  a  prisoner.  / 
It  would  be  a  dreadful  disappointment  for 
Bertram ;  very  likely  the  shock  would  be  more 
than  he  could  bear. 

Molly  sighed  dismally  and  read  the  note 
again. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  Molly  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  these  missives.  On  the 
contrar}',  she  had  previously  known  only  so 
much  of  the  details  of  the  courtship  as  she  had  sur- 
mised from  observation  and  the  explanations  that  the 
interested  parties  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  make. 
But,  owing  to  Ruth's  incarceration,  this  note  could 
not  be  delivered,  and  Molly  had  thought  the  circum- 
stances justified  her  in  reading  and  answering  it  her- 
self, in  order  that  Bertram  might  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  situation.  Bertram,  however,  was  already 
on  the  way  to  Chicago. 

"It's  going  to  be  awful  for  him,"  mused  Molly. 
"She  knows  she  isn't  going  to  be  married,  but  he 
don't.  It's  a  terrible  thing  not  to  have  a  wife  when 
you  expect  to  have  one." 

Then  Molly  fell  to  wondering  how  she  could  break' 
the  force  of  this  blow.  Bertram  could  not  have  Ruth  ; 
that  was  certain  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  he  could 
not  have  a  wife.  Rutli  was  not  the  only  girl  in  the 
world,  or  even  the  onl}'  girl  for  him.  A  man  in 
search  of  a  wife  may  have  a  preference — he  may  not 
want  to  take  any  that  is  offered — but  Bertram  had 
said  it  was  a  good  thing  for  Ruth  that  he  had  not 
met  Molly  first.  Ruth  being  now  unavailable  as  a 
bride,  was  it  not  Molly's  pleasurable  duty  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  man  ?  "Think  of  the 
poor  mail  I"  is  a  feminine  rule  that  Molly  had  learned 
early. 

"I'll  go  myself."  she  murmured  thoughtfully.  "I'm 
sorry  for  Ruth,  but  I  know  she  wouldn't  want  him 
disappointed,  and  he  loves  me  as  much  as  he  does 
her.    He's  just  the  same  as  said  so." 

jMolly  had  learned  from  the  note  the  train  upon 
which  he  would  be  expecting  Ruth.  It  was  a  train 
that  left  the  following  morning.  There  was  no  night 
train,  but  Bertram  and  Ruth  had  devised  a  plan  that 
they  thought  would  enable  Ruth  to  get  away  without 
exciting  suspicion  when  the  time  came — a  plan  that 
the  action  of  her  father  in  unexpectedly  locking  her 
up  had  frustrated.  The  time  had  come  and  Ruth  did 
not  even  know  it. 

A  morning  train,  however,  was  just  the  thing  for 


Molly.  No  one  paid  much  attention  to  what  Molly 
did  in  vacation  time,  and  she  would  be  in  Chicago  be- 
fore she  was  missed.  Her  courage  might  not  have 
been  equal  to  a  night  escape  from  the  house  and  a 
two-mile  walk  to  town  in  the  dark,  but  courage  was 
not  required  to  make  that  trip'  by  daylight,  and  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  her  to  slip  away  imme- 
diately after  breakfast. 

No  one  would  then  be  curious  as  to  her  where- 
abouts until  noon. 

Molly  was  naturally  much  excited.  There  is  ex- 
citement for  the  average  girl  in  the  most  prosaic 
home  wedding,  and  Mollj'  was  running  away  to  be 
married.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  adventure  thrilled 
her  delightfully?  But,  her  father  and  mother  being 
absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  what  should  be  done 
with  Ruth,  she  managed  to  get  through  the  day  with- 
out attracting  undue  attention  to  herself,  and  then, 
alone  in  her  room  at  night,  she  broke  open  her  little 
iron  bank.  She  found  in  it  three  dollars  and  forty- 
six  cents,  which  was  more  than  was  necessary  for  her 
car-fare.  So  far  it  was  all  right,  but  it  occurred  to 
her  that  there  was  need  of  other  things. 

"I  haven't  any  trow-soo,"  she  reflected,  "and  a  girl 
ought  to  have  a  trow-soo  when  she's'  married.  But." 
she  added,  her  face  brightening  at  the  thought,  "Ruth 
didn't  have  any  trow-soo,  either,  and  she  couldn't 
have  taken  one  with  her,  anyhow.  Perhaps  you  don't 
have  to  have  trow-soos  when  3'ou  elope.  I  can't  even 
take  the  clothes  I've  got." 

This  disturbed  her  a  little,  for  there  were  two  or 
three  dresses  that  she  hated  to  leave  behind,  but 
presently  she  recovered  her  spirits  again. 

"When  you're  married,"  she  told  herself,  "your 
husband  has  to  buy  your  clothes,  and  I'll  tell  him  to 
get  me  a   lot  of  new  dresses   right  away.     I  don't 


"...    a  meeting  with  Bertram  " 

Ijlame  girls  for  wanting  to  be  married.  It's  going  to 
be  awfully  nice  to  have  what  I  want  all  the  time." 

With  this  cheering  thought  in  mind  she  went  to 
sleep,  and  the  next  morning,  having  dressed  herself 
with  unusual  care  and  made  sure  that  her  money  was 
safely  tucked  away  in  her  pocket,  she  slipped  out  of 
the  house  immediately  after  breakfast  and  started 
for  the  train. 

Chapter  II. 

A MAN  who  is  expecting  his  sweetheart,  having  made 
all  necessary  preparations  for  a  quick  and  .  quiet 
wedding,  may  be  pardoned  for  showing  some  surprise 
when  his  sweetheart's  little  sister  arrives  in  her  place. 

Bertram  Winfield,  known  to  his  intimates  as  Bert, 
was  too  startled  to  make  even  an  effort  to  conceal 
his  surprise  and  anxiety.  Molly  was  a  very  nice  little 
girl,  but  he  saw  in  her  presence  only  an  indication 
that  something  was  wrong. 
"Where's  Ruth  ?"  he  asked. 
"Locked  up,"  answered  Molly. 

"And  she  sent  you  to  tell  me?"  he  queried,  still 
puzzled. 

"No,"  replied  I^Iolly,  "she  don't  know  anything 
about  it.    I  just  came  myself." 

"Came  yourself?"  he  repeated.  "Why?" 

"Well,"  said  Molly  demureh',  "it  seemed  a  shame 
to  disappoint  you." 

Bertram's  bewilderment  was  increasing,  but  the 
depot  platform  was  no  place  for  explanations,  so  he 
took  her  to  a  deserted  corner  of  the  ladies'  waiting- 
room. 

"Now  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  urged. 

"Why,  there  isn't  much  to  tell,"  explained  Molly. 
"I  don't  know  it  all,  anyway.  Papa  found  one  of  your 
letters,  and  then  he  had  just  a  dreadful  time  with 
Ruth.  He  wanted  her  to  promise  something,  but  she 
wouldn't.  Then  he  was  awful  angry,  and  she  cried, 
and  he  locked  her  in  her  room.  She's  been  there  two 
davs.    I  think  he  wants  to  send  her  awav  somewhere. 


but  mama  won't  let  him.  ^Mama  likes  you  better  than 
papa  does." 

It  took  no  great  ingenuity  to  construct  the  whole 
story  from  these  facts.  Mr.  Conover  had  discovered 
that  Ruth  had  been  corresponding  with  him  clandes- 
tinely, and  he  had  demanded  of  her  some  promise 
that  she  had  refused  to  give.  Then  he  had  shut  her 
up,  so  that  he  might  have  time  to  devise  some  plan 
to  make  his  will  effective.  Airs.  Conover's  course  was 
equally  clear.  She  was  rather  favorably  disposed  to- 
ward Bertram,  although  not  prepared  to  go  directly 
counter  to  her  husband's  wishes,  and  would  naturally 
interpose  objections  to  any  radical  action.  The  ques- 
tion was,  how  much  did  Air.  Conover  know  and  what 
would  he  do  ? 

"Your  papa  didn't  know  Ruth  was  coming  here 
to-day,  did  he?"  asked  Bertram. 

"No,"  answered  Molly,  "and  neither  did  Ruth.  I 
got  the  note,  and  Ruth  was  locked  up,  so  I  came." 

"That  was  very  good  of  you,"  commended  Bertram 
doubtfully.    "I  know  you  meant  well,  but — " 

"You  don't  seem  verv  .glad  to  see  me,"  pouted 
Molly. 

"Indeed,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  declared  Bertram, 
"but  running  away  like  that  will  stir  up  an  awful  row." 

"Wouldn't  it  have  stirred  up  a  row  if  Ruth  had 
come?"  demanded  Molly. 

"Why,  yes,  I  suppose  it  would,"  admitted  Bertram, 
"but  Ruth  and  I  were  going  to  be  married." 

"Well,"  said  Molly,  "Ruth  couldn't  come  to  be  mar- 
ried, so  I  did." 

"Did  what?" 

"Came  to  be  married."  It  seemed  to  Molly  that  he 
was  very  dense  and  not  nearly  so  much  of  a  lover 
as  he  had  been  when  he  met  her  as  Ruth's  rriessenger 
at  the  fallen  tree  where  the  letters  were  hidden. 

"You  came  to  be   married?"  he  repeated 
slowly,  still  unable  to  comprehend.    "To  me?" 
"Of  course,"   said   Alolly.     "Ruth  couldn't 
*»  come,  and  I  knew  3'ou  wouldn't  want  to  be 

disappointed." 

In  spite  of  his  bewilderment  and  anxiety. 
Bertram  could  not  repress  a  whimsical  smile. 
He  spoke  seriously,  however.  "But  that's 
quite  impossible,  Molly,"  he  said. 

"Don't  you  like  me?"  demanded  Molly. 
"I  like  you  very  much,"  he  assured  her. 
"You're  the  dearest  little  girl  I  know." 

"And  didn't  you  say  it  was  lucky  for  Ruth 
that  3-ou  didn't  see  me  first?" 

"Yes,"  he  admitted.  The  astonishing  sit- 
uation was  becoming  a  severe  tax  on  his 
wits.  "Yes,  I  did  say  that,"  he  went  on, 
"but  I  didn't  see  you  first,  you  know,  Molly." 

"I  don't  see   what  difference  that  makes, 
when  Ruth  isn't  here  and  I  am." 
"It  makes  a  big  difference,"  he  maintained. 
"I   guess   you   don't   want   to   be  married 
very  bad."  said  Alolly  spitefully. 
"Indeed  I  do,  AI0II3-,"  he  returned. 
"Well,"     asserted    Molly,     "you're  acting 
mighty  funny  about  it.     It's  your  wedding- 
day,  and  I've  come  all  the  way  here  to  keep 
you  from  being  disappointed,  and  you  ain't 
even  glad  to  see  me.    I  don't  care  what  you 
say  I  guess  you  don't  like  me  at  all." 

A  quick  transition  from  indignation  to 
grief  brought  tears  to  Molly's  eyes  and 
Bertram's  perplexity  increased. 

He  kissed  her  and  spoke  soothingly. 
"That's  better."  she  said,  wiping  awa)'  the 
tears.    "Why  didn't  you  kiss  me  at  first  ?" 

"I  was  too  surprised  to  think  of  it,"  he  ex- 
plained.   Then,  still  holding  her  close  to  him, 
he  tried  to  make  the  situation  clear  to  her 
without    hurting   her    feelings.     "I'd  dearly 
love  to  marry  you,  Molly,"  he  said,  "if  I  were 
only  Nounger,  but  I  am  too  old  for  you?" 
"I  don't  think  so,''  said  Alolly.  ^ 
"It    seems    all    right    now,"    he    conceded,    "but  it 
wouldn't   later.     You   see.   I'd  be   getting  older  and 
older  while  you  were  growing  up,  so  I'd  be  a  middle- 
aged  man  when  you  were  still  a  young  lady." 

"That's  so."  agreed  Alolly.  "Why.  it  would  be  silly, 
wouldn't  it?"  she  exclaimed.  "I'd  be  only  a  mother 
when  you  were  a  grandfather." 

"Something  like  that,"  said  Bertram  soberly. 
"But,"   sighed  Alolly,   "it's  awful  hard  to  give  up 
the  clothes." 

"What  clothes?"  asked  Bertram. 

"Why,  a  girl's  husband  has  to  buy  her  clothes,  don't 
he?"  returned  Alolly. 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  laughed  Bertram.  "You  were 
going  to  marry  me  for  clothes." 

"No,  no,"  protested  Molly.  "But  it  would  be  jolly 
to  have  somebody  buy  clothes  who  wouldn't  grumble 
about  it.    Papas  always  grumble,  I  guess." 

"Molly,"  said  Bertram,  "we'll  go  right  out  and  buy 
a  nice  new  gown,  and  then  you  can  start  back." 

"Lovely!"  cried  AIollv.  "but  I  mustn't  go  back  to-day." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because,"  explained  M0II3',  "I'll  be  punished  if  I 
go  back  to-day,  but  by  to-morrow  they'll  be  so  glad 
to  get  me  back  that  they'll  just  hug  and  kiss  me." 

"AI0II3',"  he  said,  "now  that  we  know  that  it  would 
never  do  for  us  to  be  married,  you're  willing  to  help 
Ruth  and  me.  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed !    I'll  do  everything  I  can." 

"That's  good,"  he  commended.  "I'll  find  a  place 
where  v'ou  will  be  safe  and  comfortable  to-night,  and 
you  needn't  go  back  until  to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 
Aleanwhile,  we'll  take  a  little  walk  that  may  help  a  bit." 

"Where  to?"  asked  Molly. 

"To  a  newspaper  office,"  answered  Bertram,  "and 
perhaps  we'll  stop  at  a  candy-store  on  the  way." 

"This,"  said  Alolly,  "is  as  good  as  being  married." 

[coXrLUDKD   IN    NEXT  ISSUE] 
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All  Six 

Silver  Teaspoons 

Are  Almost  Free 

These  are  the  stylish  Wild  Rose  de- 
sign, triple-plate  silver  teaspoons.  They 
are  made  by  the  famous  Oneida  Com- 
munity Ltd. 

They  are  exactly  similar  in  quality  to 
spoons  selling  at  $3.00  for  the  six  in  the 
best  stores.  It  takes  an  expert  to  tell 
them  from  sterling  silver  spoons  selling 
at  $7.50  for  the  six.  They  are  guaranteed 
for  ten  years.  You  can  get  all  six  with- 
out paying  a  cent. 
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How  to  Get  Them 

Get  only  six  of  your  neighbors  or  friends  to 
each  give  you  25  cents  for  a  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  {16  numbers).  Send  the 
Tioney  and  the  subscriptions  to  us  and  we  will 
.end  you  the  six  silver  teaspoons  above  by 
return  mail,  postpaid.  That  is  all  you  have  to 
do.  You  can  get  a  second  set  by  getting  six 
more  subscriptions,  if  you  like.  Don't  delay. 
Remember,  you  can  offer  an  eight-month  sub- 
scription for  only  25  cents— a  great  bargain. 
Canadian  subscriptions  25  cents  extra.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Fountain-Pen 

Without  Cost 

Every  one  needs  this  Fountain-Pen. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has  obtained  for 
its  readers  a  wonderful  Fountain- 
Pen.   You  can  get  one  without  cost. 

THE  Handy  Fountain-Pen  is  the  best 
pen  made  for  usefulness  and  wear- 
ing qualities.  It  has  a  fine,  well  made 
gold-tipped  pen.  It  is  made  of  vulcanite 
which  is  like  hard  rubber.  There 
is  a  close  fitting  dust-cap  to  pro- 
tect the  pen-point.  For  steady 
use  this  pen  cannot  be  beaten. 
It  is  easily  filled  and  a  filler 
is  furnished  with  each 
pen.  The  special  fea- 
ture of  the  Handy 
Pen  is  its  free 
flowing  ink 
requiring  no 
shaking. 


You  will 
be  delighted 
to  have  so  fine 
a  fountain-pen. 
You  will  have  use 
for  it  many  times  a 
day.    It  is  the  most 
' '    convenient  pen  that  an}' 
one  could  have.  This  one 
is  guaranteed  to  write  well. 

Olir  Off  PI"  wonderful  foun- 

V/lier  tain-pen  by  return  niai!  if  you  will  send 
OS  only  four  eight-month  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  25  cents  each.  Teil  your  friends  that  this  is 
a  special  bargain  offer.  You  can  easily  get  them  in  a 
few  minutes.    Send  the  subscriptions  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Madison  Square  Patterns 


No.  1475 — Apron  With  Princesse  Panel 

Pattern  cut  for  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes.  Quantity  of 
matericd  required  for  medium  size,  or  8  yeats,  two 
and  seven  eighths  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material, 
or  one  and  seven  eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material 


Madison  Square  Patterns 

■poR  every  design  illustrated  on  this 
*  page,  we  will  furnish  a  pattern 
for  ten  cents.  Our  big  catalogue  of 
Madison  Square  patterns  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  the  woman  who 
makes  her  own  clothes.  We  will 
send  it  to  you  if  you  inclose  with 
your  order  ten  cents  in  postage. 
Here  is  our  latest  liberal  offer  in  re- 
gard to  Madison  Square  patterns. 
This  offer  holds  good  up  to  April 
first.  We  will  give  one  Madison 
Square  pattern  for  only  two  yearly 
subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
at  regular  price  of  thirty-five  cents 
each.  Your  own  subscription  may 
be  one  of  the  two.  We  will  send 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  new 
or  renewal,  and  any  one  pattern  for 
only  forty  cents.  Send  orders  for 
patterns  and  for  the  pattern  cata- 
logue to  the  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  11  East  24th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


No.  1386— Three-Piece  Skirt  With  Novel 
Trimming  Band 

Pattern  cut  for  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure*. 
Length  of  skirt  all  around,  41  inches.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist, 
five  and  one  fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  matenaJ, 
or  four  yards  of  fifty-four-inch  material 


SPRING  and  warm  days  will  soon 
be  here,  and  with  the  warmer 
weather  will  come  the  necessity 
of  "house-cleaning"  our  ward- 
robes. Some  dresses  will  only 
need  a  little  touch  to  make  them 
quite  fresh  again,  but  often  there 
will  be  the  necessity  of  a  new 
gown. 

Some  of  the  following  sugges- 
tions may  be  helpful  in  finding 
the  little  touch  that  makes  a  last 
year's  gown  fresh  and  stylish.  A 
waist  may  have  become  soiled  or 
worn  around  the  collar;  if  that 
is  the  case,  cut  the  neck  out  and 
make  a  tucked  yoke  and  collar  of 
fine  lawn  or  net.  This  will  make 
it  seem  almost  like  a  new  waist. 
Then  perhaps  the  sleeves  are 
large  and  full.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  so  easy  to  invest  in  a 
pattern  and  cut  them  over  into 
the  present  style  of  smaller 
sleeves,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
makes  a  gown  so  up-to-date  or 
so  old-fashioned  as  its  sleeves. 

There  are  many  things,  such  as 
a  new  belt,  a  little  fresh  lace,  or 
an  up-to-date  jabot,  which  tend 
to  make  a  waist  bright  and  fresh 
again.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  new  gown  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  it  is  advisable  to  get  a 
dress  which  will  be  serviceable 
now  and  yet  in  its  style  will  be 
appropriate  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Poplins,  light-weight  cloths 
or  cashmeres  will  be  good  ma- 
terials for  spring,  while  linen 
suiting  or  any  of  the  new  attrac- 
tive ginghams  will  be  all  right 
for  summer  for  such  costumes. 

For  the  style  of  the  gown,  could 
there  be  two  more  attractive 
models  than  those  shown  on  this 
page?  Although  quite  the  vogue 
this  past  winter,  one-piece  dress- 
es are  still  stylish. 


No.  1268 


No.  1371 — Princesse  With  Plaited  Flounce 
Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure! 

■VTo  MATTER  how  many  dressing-sacques 
■^^  a  woman  may  have,  one  more  is  al- 
ways acceptable,  if  it  is  simple  and  dainty 
^  in  style.  Such  a  dressing-sacque,  one  that 
any  woman  will  need,  is  illustrated  on 
this  page  in  pattern  No.  1268.  Challis 
and  outing  flannel  are  both  good  ma- 
terials to  use  for  this  sacque,  which  has 
a  smart  tailored  look  given  it  by  the 
stitched  box-plaits  and  the  collar. 

No.  1268— Plaited  Dressing-Sacque  With 
Stole  Collar 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size, 
or  36  inch  bust,  four  and  one  half  yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material,  or  three  and  one  half  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material  J 


along 


VTOTHING 

line  could  be 


No.  1454 
Copyright.  1910. 


No.  1455 

by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


the  princesse 
prettier  for  the 
j^oung  woman  than  the  model  il- 
lustrated in  No.  1371.  The  long 
panel  running  from  the  yoke 
down  past  the  waistline  to  the 
knees  will  give  almost  every 
woman  a  graceful  line.  With 
only  the  velvet  bow,  plain  ma- 
chine stitching  and  buttons  for 
trimming,  this  dress  is  very  in- 
expensive, and  worn  with  a  white 
yoke  of  lace  or  net  will  be  ap- ' 
propriate  for  the  dressiest  of  oc- ' 
casions. 

Another  pretty  model  is  No.' 
1454  and  1455.  Although  this  is 
a  tvi'o-piece  dress,  the  costume . 
effect  can  be  obtained  by  joining 
the  skirt  and  the  waist  to  the  belt, 
which  is  made  of  the  same  fabric. ' 
It  is  simple  but  stylish  and  is  a 
good  model  for  making  over  a 
last  year's  dress.  With  a  tucked 
chemisette  and  cuffs  of  net  or  silk 
in  the  same  color  as  the  material 
of  the  dress  and  a  band  of  velvet 
for  finishing  the  collar  and  sleeves, 
this  would  make  a  very  pretty 
dress  for  many  occasions.  This 
would  also  be  a  good  model  for 
a  wash  fabric. 

No.  1454— Tucked  Waist  With 
Chemisette 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.  36,  38  and  40  inch 
bust  measures.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust, 
two  and  one  fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  or  one  and  three  fourths  yards  of 
forty-four-inch  material,  with  five  eighths 
of  a  yard  of  tucking  ' 

No.  1455— Nine-Gored  Skirt 
Buttoned  in  Front 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24.  26,  28  and  30  inch 
waist  measures.  Length  of  skirt  all  around. 
41  inches.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist,  four  and 
three  fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  mate- 
rial, or  three  and  three  fourths  yards  of 
forty-four-inch  material 
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Dressmaking  Lesson 


THE  one-piece  princesse  dress  keeps 
right  on  -being  fashionable.  There 
is  something  very  convenient  about 
this  style  of  dress,  and  the  average 
woman  likes  it.  This  dressmaking  les- 
son tells  in  detail  just  how  to  make  the 
princesse  gown  here  illustrated.  The 
pattern,  No.  1463,-  lends  itself  to  a  va- 
riety of  different  developments.  It  can 
be  made  up  extremely  plain  and  of  some 
inexpensive  material  and  be  used  ex- 
clusively as  a  house  dress  for  every-day 
wear.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ma- 
terial such  as  silk  warp  cashmere  or 
broadcloth  is  selected  and  the  front  and 
back  panel  of  the  gown  elaborately 
braided,  the  dress  is  quite  smart  enough 
to  be  used  as  one's  very  best  gown  for 
church  or  for  calling. 

The  pattern  for  this  particularly  at- 
tractive princesse  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  for 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measures. 
Its  price  is  but  ten  cents  and  the  pat- 
tern may  be  ordered  from  the  Pattern 
Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  11 
East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  envelope  for  pattern  No.  1463, 
Princesse  With  Plaited  Skirt,  contains 
eight  pieces  which  are  lettered  as  fol- 
lows :  The  front  V,  the  side  front  W, 
the  side  back  Y,  the  back  T,  the  skirt 
E,  the  collar  L,  the  upper  sleeve  K  and 
the  under  sleeve  F.  These  letters  are " 
perforated  through  each  piece  of  the  pat- 
tern in  order  to  identify  it.  This  method 
of  lettering  is  particularly  useful  to  the 
amateur  dressmaker  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  dress  when  they  are  placed 
flat.  If  you  use  the  Madison  Square 
patterns,  it  is  impossible  to  become  con- 
fused and  mistake  one  part  for  another, 
■because  the  pieces   are  always  lettered. 

Before  placing  the  pattern  pieces  on 
the  material,  smooth  them  out  carefully, 
removing  all  the  wrinkles  from  the  tis- 
sue. In  cutting,  lay  the  edges  of  the 
front,  the  back  and  the  collar  marked 
by  triple  crosses  (XXX)  on  a  length- 
wise fold  of  the  material.  Place  the 
side  front  and  side  back,  the  skirt  and 
the  two  sleeve  portions  with  the  line  of 
large  round  perforations  in  each  length- 
wise of  the  goods.  Mark  all  the  per- 
forations and  be  sure  to  cut  out  all 
the  notches  before  removing  the  pat- 
tern pieces  from  the  material.  As  the 
square  perforations  which  indicate  the 
waistline  are  especially  useful  when 
putting  a  princesse  together,  be  careful 
to  have  them  indicated  on  your  material. 

To  Make  the  Princesse 

First  join  the  side  fronts  and  side 
backs  at  the  under-arm  seams.  Pin  the 
pieces  together,  matching  the  notches 
first.  Then  match  the  upper  edges,  bring 
the  waistlines  together,  pinning  securely 
at  this  point,  and  finally  match  the  lower 
edges.  After  the  pieces  have  been 
pinned  at  these  points,  put  several  pins 
in  between  before  attempting  to  baste. 
When  you  do  baste,  follow  the  lines  of 
small  round  perforations  which  are  one 
inch  in  from  the  edges. 

The  next  step  in  making  this  princesse 
is  to  form  the  plaits  in  the  skirt  portion. 
Do  this  by  bringing  the  corresponding 
lines  of  triangle  perforations  together. 
Pin  securely  first,  then  baste  along  these 
lines  from  upper  to  lower  edge. 

Now  lay  the  skirt  out  on  the  table, 
pin  each  plait  down  smoothly  and  then 
baste  flat  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  from  the  edge  of  each  plait.  The 
plaits  in  the  skirt  portion  turn  backward 
and  should  be  pressed  before  anything 
further  is  done  to  the  dress.  Of  course 
you  will  need  to  press  them  again  or 
maybe  twice  more,  but  this  first  pressing 
must  be  done  before  the  skirt  is  joined 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  side  front  and 
side  back  according  to  notches. 

After  the  skirt  has  been  joined  to  the 
side  fronts  and  side  back,  these  portions 
of  the  dress  are  very  heavy  and  should 
rest  on  a  table  while  you  are  joining 
the  other  parts  of  the  dress  to  them. 
Other\yise  the  weight  of  the  material  in 
the  skirt  will  pull  the  upper  part  out  of 
shape  and  spoil  all  the  pretty,  graceful 
lines. 

_  Join  the  back  of  the  princesse  to  the 
side  backs  and  back  edges  of  the  skirt 
portions  according  to  notches.  Follow 
the  instructions  given  for  joining  the 
under-arm_  seams,  matching  the  notches, 
the  waistline  and  upper  and  lower  edges 
before  pinning  the  entire  seam. 

Turn  in  the  side  edges  of  the  front 
panel  three  eighths  of  an  inch  and  baste 
along  the  edges,  being  very  careful  not 
to  stretch  them,  as  the  side  edges  of 
the  panel   are  bias.     Arrange  the  right 


side  of  the  front  panel  on  the  right 
side  front  and  skirt  by  bringing  the 
edge  of  the  front  to  the  line  of  small 
round  perforations  on  the  right  side 
front  and  skirt  portion.  Pin  first  at 
the  waistline.  Then  at  the  upper  and 
lower  edges.  Then  pin  closely  between 
these  points  before  basting.  Stitch  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  from  the  right 
edge  of  the  front,  from  shoulder  to  lower 
edge. 

Arrange  the  left  side  of  the  front 
panel  on  the   left  side   front  and  skirt 


No.  1463— Princesse  With  Plaited  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size, 
or  36  inch  bust,  six  and  one  half  ya^ds  of  thirty'siz- 
inch  material,  or  £ve  and  one  half  yards  of  forty-four- 
inch  material 

This  pattern  costs  ten  cents  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside, 
1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

portion  in  a  similar  manner,  starting 
from  a  point  twelve  inches  below  the 
waistline  and  stitching  securely  from 
that  point  to  the  the  lower  edge.  Have 
the  stitching  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
from  the  left  edge  of  the  panel. 

The  dress  fastens  invisibly  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  point  where  the  stitch- 
ing starts  (twelve  inches  below  the 
waistline,  which  is  indicated  by  square 
perforations).  Face  the  edge  of  the 
panel  with  a  narrow  bias  facing  of  silk 
and  sew  the  hooks  on  this  side,  also  on 
the  shoulder.  Have  eyes  or  loops  on  the 
left  side  front  along  the  shoulder  line 
and  down  the  line  of  small  round  per- 
forations. Be  sure  that  the  hooks  and 
eyes  are  quite  close  together  and  match 
each  other  perfectly,  for  this  closing 
should  be  invisible,  and  much  depends 
upon  the  v/ay  in  which  the  hooks  and 
eyes  are  sewed  on  the  dress. 

Join  the  collar  to  the  neck  as  notched. 
Turn  hems  on  the  collar  by  notches  and 
fasten  at  the  back.  Bind  the  neck  edge 
of  the  back  from  the  left  shoulder  seam 
to  the  center  back. 

Join  the  upper  and  under  sleeve  ac- 
cording to  notches.  Ease  the  upper 
sleeve  at  the  elbow  between  notches.  If 
the  material  is  soft,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
task  to  ease  this  fullness  evenly.  With 
wiry  fabrics  it  is  necessary  to  gather  the 
fullness  in  the  upper  sleeve  at  the  elbow 
and  draw  up  the  gathers  to  fit  the  space, 
distributing  the  fullness  and  pinning 
closely  before  basting. 

Face  the  lower  edge  of  the  sleeve  with 
a  bias  facing  and  stitch  it  around  the 
top  to  simulate  a  cuff.  Gather  the  sleeve 
at  the  upper  edge  between  double  crosses. 
When  arranging  the  sleeve  in  the  arms- 
eye  always  hold  the  sleeve  toward  you. 


Bring  the  front  seam  in  the  sleeve  to 
the  notch  in  the  front  of  the  princesse 
and  place  the  notch  in  the  top  of  the 
sleeve  at  the  shoulder  seam.  Pin  first 
at  these  two  points,  then  pin  the  plain 
part  of  the  sleeve  smoothly  in  the  arms- 
eye.  Draw  up  the  gathers  to  fit  the  re- 
maining space,  distribute  evenly  and  pin 
carefully  before  attempting  to  baste  in 
the  sleeve. 

There  is  no  hem  on  this  princesse.  If 
you  wish  to  finish  it  with  a  hem,  you 
will  have  to  add  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  dress,  when  you  are  cutting  it  out, 
the  three  or  four  inches  you  desire  for 
a  hem  and  turn  it  up  in  the  regular  way. 

It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  face 
the  lower  edge  of  a  dress  in  which  some 
portions  are  arranged  in  plaits.  The 
facing  should  be  bias  and  from  three  to 
four  inches  deep. 

There  are  two  ways  of  facing  a  skirt. 
One  way,  the  facing  is  put  in  and 
stitched  at  the  top  to  look  like  a  hem, 
while  the  other  way,  the  facing  is  in- 
visible. 

When  a  stitched  facing  is  used,  turn 
up  the  lower  edge  of  the  princesse  the 
desired  length  and  baste  as  near  the  ex- 
treme lower  edge  as  possible.  Three 
fourths  of  an  inch  should  be  allowed  on 
the  inside  and  the  remainder  of  the  ma- 
terial cut  away.  Press  the  edge  flat  and 
then  catch  stitch  around  the  bottom  to 
hold  the  turned  edge  in  place.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  facing  should  be  finely 
hemmed  by  hand,  but  the  upper  edge  is 
machine  stitched- 

When  an  invisible  facing  is  desired, 
the  work  js  done  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  For  this  kind  of  a  facing,  the 
lower  edge  of  the  princesse  is  cut  off 
just  three  eighths  of  an  inch  longer  than 
the  length  you  desire,  a  seam's  width. 
The  facing  is  then  stitched  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  princesse  with  the  right 
sides  of  princesse  and  facing  together. 
Now  place  the  dress  flat  on  a  table,  turn 
up  the  lower  edge  and  baste.  Pin  the 
upper-  edge  of  the  facing  to  position, 
using  plenty  of  pins,  and  be  sure  to  have 
it  perfectly  smooth  before  basting.  Then 
baste  with  a  very  fine  stitch,  hem  it  up 
by  hand'  and  press  flat. 


Miss  Gould  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  home  dressmaking  which 
may  perplex  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. She  will  send  by  return  mail  a  personal 
letter  to  the  writer  if  a  stamped  and  self-addressed 
envelope  is  inclosed.  Direct  all  letters  to  Miss 
Gould's  Dressmaking  Department,  care  of  Farm 
and  Fireside,  I  I  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 


Useful  Novelties 

THE  woman  who  makes  her  own 
clothes  has  many  of  her  perplexities 
solved  for  her  by  the  innumerable  little 
sewing  helps  which  can  be  bought  in  the 
shops. 

For  instance,  every  woman  who  has 
ever  tried  knows  all  about  the  difficulties 
that  have  confronted  her  when  she  has 
attempted  the  making  of  a  tailored  coat. 
It  has  not  been  the  outside  of  the  coat 
that  has  seemed  so  impossible,  oh,  no 
indeed,  but  the  inside — the  padding  and 
the  stiffening  to  make  it  fit  as  it  should. 
Generally  speaking,  the  coat  made  by 
the  amateur  dressmaker  is  a  pretty 
hopeless-looking  garment  from  the  style 
point  of  view  when  it  is  finished.  And 
invariably  the  reason  is  that  she  has  not 
understood  how  to  shape  the  coat  cor- 
rectly to  her  figure  by  the  padding. 

Now  for  just  this  difficulty  and  to 
overcome  it  perfectly  the  shops  are  sell- 
ing sets  of  canvas  coat-fronts  to  be  used 
as  an  interlining  and  placed  between  the 
material  and  the  lining  of  the  coat- 
These  canvas  fronts  are  shaped  so  that 
they  bring  the  stiffening  in  the  coat  just 
where  it  should  be,  and  they  are  also 
padded,  the  padding  carefully  stitched 
in  around  the  arms-eye  and  over  the 
bust-  If  properly  adjusted,  they  give  a 
tailored  air  to  a  coat,  taking  away  en- 
tirely the  home-made  look.  These  ready- 
to-adjust  interlinings  sell  for  nineteen 
cents  a  pair. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  making  of  a 
tailored  coat  is  to  have  it  look  smart  at 
the  shoulders.  Just  how  to  manipulate 
the  canvas  padding  here  so  that  the  ma- 
terial will  not  have  a  slinky  look,  but 
stand  out  in  mannish  effect,  is  ordinarily 
no  easy  matter.  The  shops,  however, 
are  now  selling  shoulder-forms  to  take 
the  place  of  the  padding.  These  are 
stiffened  and  shaped  just  as  they  should 
be,  and,  in  making  the  coat,  are  slipped 
in  between  the  lining  and  the  material. 
Used  in  connection  with  the  canvas 
fronts,  they  give  to  the  home-made  coat 
the  professional  tailored  touch. 
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GENUINE 
BAKER'S 
COCOA  AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look  for  it  on  all 
your  purchzises 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Send  for  free  recipe  book 
finely  illustrated 

Walter  Baker  &  Go.  Ltd. 

Established  1780       Dorcbester*  Mass, 


Bums  a  mantle 
^      like  gas*  making  gas 
fight  from  kerosene.  Odor- 
[S.noiseless^abBoliitely  safe. 
_  _  candle  power,  16  hours  on 
one  (juart  or  kerosene.  Best  and. 
Easiest  light  on  the  eyes.  Gives  pure 
iffhite  light.  Kequires  no  generating. 
Light  as  any  lamp,  and  have  a  per 
light  instantly.     Burner  fits 
any  lamp,  including  the  B.ayo. 
Nothing  cumbersome  or  unsightly. 
Handsome  in  appearance.  Different 
styles  for  homes,  stores,  factories, 
offices,  lodge  rooms,  churches,  hall 
etc.     Used  everywhere  by  best  people. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
Live  agents  wanted.   Make  big  profits. 
Martin,  Mich,   makes  $18  to  $30  dail^  " 

JOHN  S.  NOEL.  121  Div.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Ornamental  Fence  Lawn.,churche.,cemi 

eteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  "^^'rought  Iron  Fence.  Ca.talogue 
free.   Write  i'ar  Special  Ofier. 

THE  WARP  FEWCE  CO.,  Bog  176,  Decatur,  Ind. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL 

Handsome,  cheaper  than 
wood,  more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  bay  a  fence  un- 
til you  get  our  free  catalog. 
Kokonao  Pence  Machine  Co. 
427  North  St..  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co, 
B0S41 4  Winchester  Ind. 


SHE  QUIT 
But  It  Was  a  Hard  Pull 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  coffee  will  put 
a  person  in  such  a  condition  as  it  did  an 
Ohio  woman.    She  tells  her  own  story  : 

"I  did  not  believe  coffee  caused  my 
trouble,  and  frequently  said  I  liked  it 
so  well  I  would  not,  and  could  not  quit 
drinking  it,  but  I  was  a  miserable  suf- 
ferer from  heart  trouble  and  nervous 
prostration  for  four  years. 

"I  was  scarcely  able  to  be  around, 
had  no  energy  and  did  not  care  for  any- 
thing. Was  emaciated  and  had  a  con- 
stant pain  around  my  heart  until  I 
thought  I  could  not  endure  it.  For 
months  I  never  went  to  bed  expecting 
to  get  up  in  the  morning.  I  felt  as 
though  I  was  liable  to  die  any  time. 

"Frequently  I  had  nervous  chills  and 
the  least  excitement  would  drive  sleep 
away,  and  any  little  noise  would  upset 
me  terribly.  I  was  gradually  getting 
worse  until  finally  one  time  it  came  over 
me  and  I  asked  myself  what's  the  use 
of  being  sick  all  the  time  and  buying 
medicine  so  that  I  could  indulge  myself 
in  coffee? 

"So  I  thought  I  would  see  if  I  could  quit 
drinking  coffee  and  got  some  Postum 
to  help  me  quit.  I  made  it  strictly  ac- 
cording to  directions  and  I  want  to  tell 
you,  that  change  was  the  greatest  step 
in  my  life.  It  was  easy  to  quit  coffee 
because  I  had  the  Postum  which  I  now 
like  better  than  the  old  coffee. 

"One  by  one  the  old  troubles  left, 
until  now  I  am  in  splendid  health, 
nerves  steady,  heart  all  right  and  the 
pain  all  gone.  Never  have  any  more 
nervous  chills,  don't  take  any  medicine, 
can  do  all  my  housework  and  have 
done  a  great  deal  beside." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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Special  Trial  Offer 

A  Full  Size  (10c)  Cake  of 
JAP  ROSE  SOAP  for  4c 

Poor  soap  causes  most  skin  trouble.  It  deposits  as 
much  as  it  removes.  You  cein  see  a  whitish  deposit 
in  the  lather  before  it  goes  into  your  pores. 

JAP  ROSE 
bubbly  trans- 
parent lather  is 
entirely  liquid. 
It  washes  in  and 
washes  out.  It 
takes  all  dirt  and 
perspiration 
CCiVA  it  but  leaves 
not  an  atom  of 
anything  behind.  After  you  purify  your  pores  with 
JAP  ROSE  Soap,  body  vapors  c£in  get  out. 
Fresh  air  can  get  in.  Blemishes  from  irritations  go. 
Rosy  color  from  good  circulation  comes. 

There  isn't  any  curing  power  like  Nature.  The 
first  step  toward  a  good  complexion  is  to  remove 
the  causes  of  a  bad  one. 

Stop  using  injurious  opaque  soaps. 
Start  using  transparent 


JAP  ROSE 

"The  Babble  Bath  Soap" 

Cut  Out  Conpon  and  Mail  Today,,,,,,,,,,, 

;  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Chicago,  10.  ■ 

■  i 

2      Enclosed  find  4c  in  stamps  for  which  please  send  me  a  full  ■ 

■  size  10c  cake  of  Jap  Rose  Soap,  postage  prepaid.  J 

a  Name   ■ 

a  ■ 

a  Address   ■ 

a  ■ 

I  CUy  State   ■ 

a  My  dealer^ s  iiatne  is   ■ 


Month 


.50  a 

  BUYS  A 

GENUINE 
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KIMBALL 

ORGAN 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

FREE 


Mnsie  InstrurtioQs 
bT  our  DIAGRA3I 
SVSTE3I  and  Piano 
^^^^^^^  Stool,  if  you  write 
^^^^^^     us  at  once. 

You  can  now  buy  the  famous 
Kimball  Organs  direct  from 
the  makers  at  factory  prices. 
We  will  send  them  to  reliable 

people  anywhere,  to  be  paid  for  on  our  extremely  easy 
payment  plan  — $2.50  montllly  and  upwards,  if 
desired. 

Operating  the  largest  organ  factory  in  the  world,  employ- 
ing the  largest  capital,  buying  raw  material  in  the  greatest 
quantity  for  cash — the  Kimball  system  of  manufacturing  and 
distributing  positively  saves  you  $20  to  $50  on  Strictly 

first-class  organs. 

If  yoQ  want  an  organ  at  all,  you  want  a  good  one;  a  mere 
pretty  case  with  no  music  in  it  will  not  do.    Secure  at 

once  the  old  reliable  Kimball  Organ  at  Factory  Prices 

and  pay  on  convenient  terms,  and  get  Tree  our  New  Dia- 
gram System  of  Self-Instruction  in  Music,  with  which  anyone 
can  learn  to  play  in  a  short  time. 

SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  MONEY-SAVING  PLAN  AND 
30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Under  no  circumstances  can  you  afford  to  buy  or  consider  any  other 
organ  until  you  have  our  money-B&visg  proposition. 

Our  half  a  century's  manufacturing  experience;  our  financially  strong 
guarantee  means  much  to  jou. 

The  most  inexperienced  buyer,  a  thousand  or  more  miles  away,  can 
deal  with  us  as  wisely  as  the  shrewdest  trader,  or  as  though  you  were  here 
in  person,  for  your  organ  will  be  selected  by  an  expert.  A  fine  stool  and 
music  book  free  with  each  or^an.      Wrife  TO-DAT  lor  Free  Catalog. 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO.,  35S  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  III.  ^ 

Ridet^  Agents  Wantett 

kin  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iQio  bicycle.    ]Vrite  for  Special  Offer. 
Hnest  Guaranteed  9  7 

1910  Models  ^tV'O^^g 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1908  &  1909  Models  C7tfM  4^19 
aU  of  best  makes  V  '  ***  V'^ 

laa  Second  '  HMtt  Whmmlm 

AU  makes  and  tnc(Uls.  ^4   ^—  tfO 

\goodasnrw   V«»    •«»  V*» 

Great  FACTOKY  CLEARING  SALE 
We  ShU»  on  Aopi^Val  ■wUluml  a 
cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight    and  allow 

r&t  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL.  J 

TIRES,  coaster  brake    rear  wheels, 

lamps,  sundries,  half  usual  prices.    l>o  not  l>ny 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.    Wt-iie  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  A  83,  Chicago 
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Earn  the  Bi^eest  Salaries  of  any  class 
of  men  in  the  world.  Over  600.000  employed 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  de- 
mand for  good  Salesmen  exceeds  the  supply. 
We  will  teach  you  to  be  one  by  mail  and  assist 
you  to  secure  a  good  position  through  our 
FREE   EMPLOYMfiNT  BUREAU. 

We  receive  calls  for  thousands  of  Salesmen  and  have 
assisted  thoasands  of  men  to  secure  good  positions 
or  better  salaries.  A  great  many  of  our  graduat-es  who  formerly 
earned  %2o  to  $75  a  month,  have  since  earned  from  ?100  to  as  high 
as  $1,000  a  month  and  expenses.  Thousands  of  good  positions 
are  now  open.  If  you  want  to  secure  one  of  them  or  increase 
your  earnings  our  Free  Book  "A  Ktiight  of  The  Grip"  will 
show  you  how.    Write  or  call  for  it  today.    Address  nearest  office. 

DepL  429,  National  Salesmen's  Training  A&sodation 
Chicago,  New  York.  Kansas  Gty,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta 


EA^ 


ELNONT  RIFLE 

This  famuus  rifle  fur  selling  20  pkgs.  ART  Post 
Cards  at  10  cents  per  pkg.    Send  for  cards  today. 
Vhen  sold, send,  us  ?2.00  and  rifle  will  be  sent  you  at  once. 
BELMONT  MFG.  CO.,  I>EPT.  44,  CHICAGO. 
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Easter  Poit  Cards  Printed  in  8  Beautiful  Colors  and  Gold. 
Heavy  Embossed.  Actually  worth  30c.  Big  Illustrated  Cata- 
log free  irith  order.   DRAPER  PTG.  CO..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


10c 


We  Want  YOU 

We  want  a  good,  live  man  to  han- 
e  real  estate  and  loans  in  your  vi- 
ity.     Farmers  make  the  best  real  estate 
men.    You  can  make  more  money  selling 
farms  than  farming  them.    Hustlers  make 

$3,000  to  $10,a00a  Year 


You  can  do  the  same.  We  teach  you  the 
real  estate  and  loan  business  by  mail  so  you 
can  handle  real  estate  and  loan  deals  for  us. 
The  big  commissions  we  pay  you  will  make 
you  independent.  This  is  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  you.   Write  for  Free  Book  today. 

Insifuction  Deparimentf 
MOROEN  LMO  &  LGAIS  CO,, 
554ralace  Bldg.,   MinneapoliSf  Minn. 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED  BY  COUSIN  SALLY 


''Tim  O'Taggerty — Hero 

By  Eunice  Janes  Gooden 
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NE  week's  trial  had  been  sufficient  to  con- 
vince Messrs.  Jenks  and  Koggs,  energetic 
proprietors  of  the  "Royal  Nonesuch,"  that 
they  had  not  gone  amiss  in  having  chosen 
lower  Third  Street  as  the  location  for  their 
"Picture  Palace."  Indeed,  its  fame  seemed 
alread}^  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  ninth 
ward.  There  was  not  a  "newsy"  about  Sun- 
shine Alley  who  had  not  attended  at  least 
one  performance.  Little  wonder,  then,  that 
Tim  O'Taggerty,  son  of  Bridget  Mary  O'Tag- 
gerty,  ("wash-woman"  living  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Tanner  Tenements),  should  have 
heard  all  about  it. 

Oh,  to  be  able  to  go  inside !  But  Tim  had 
noticed  that  the  people  were  all  expected  to 
pay  some  money  to  that  man  cooped  up  in  the  funny  box 
near  the  door.  Therein  lay  the  whole  difficulty^money ! 
Where  did  they  all  get  it,  he  wondered.  He  knew  that 
"mither"  got  hers  by  washing  at  the  "grand  lady's"  house, 
and  that  "Buster's"  pennies  came  from  selling  newspapers. 
But  this  attractive  avenue  to  wealth  was  as  yet  closed  to 
Tim,  for  the  whole  world  combined  to  pronounce  him  still 
too  little  to  join  the  newsboy  band.  Therefore,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  wait 
until  he  grew  big,  and  wait- 
ing was  indeed  the  hardest  of 
all  things  required  of  small 
boys  such  as  Tim ! 

One  afternoon  the  man  in 
the  "funny  box,"  being  none 
other  than  Mr.  Jerry  Boggs, 
junior  partner  of  the  "Royal 
Nonesuch"  company,  noticed 
that  Tim  was  accompanied  by 
a  round- faced,  sandy-haired 
mite  of  humanity,  whom  her 
escort  addressed  as  "Totts." 
The  two  made  a  picture  that 
appealed  to  even  the  matter- 
of-fact  Jerry  Boggs.  He 
watched  them  interestedly  •  as 
they  stood  a  little  apart  from 
the  crowd  listening  to  the 
snatches  of  "In  My  ]\Ierry 
Oldsmobile"  that  could  be 
heard  whenever  the  door 
opened  to  admit  the  groups  of 
expectant  people. 

"Perty  muthic !  Tim-Tim, 
p  e  r  t  y  muthic  !"  Totts  ex- 
claimed, pointing  a  chubby 
finger  at  the  door. 

"Yes,  ain't  it  pertjM"  was 
the  brother's  comment. 
"There's  awful  lovely  things 
in  there,  pictur-people  w  h  a  t 
runs  aroun'  an'  eats  loike  real 
folks  an'  jumps  out  er  the 
winder  whin  the  house's  afoire, 
an'  pictur-dogs  what  kin  swim 
in  the  water,  an'  pictur-babies 
what   kin   clap   their  hands." 

"Me  want  ter  see!"  Totts 
cried,  and  she  tugged  at  the 
hand  that  held  hers. 

"No,  ye  kin't  go  in  there,  . 
Totts,"  he  urged.    "Listen,  ye 
kin  hear  the  perty  music  if  ye 
will  stand  still!" 

"Me  go  in!"  she  declared 
emphatically. 

"But  ye  kin't  I  say ;  not  ter- 
day.  Sometoime,  mebbe,  Tim 
kin  take  ye  inside."  Then  he  added  quickly,  as  if  to  divert 
her,  "Oh,  lookie  Totts,  the  big  sprinkle-wagon  over  there; 
let's  go  foller  it,  an' — " 

"Here  the  sentence  died  on  Tim's  hps,  as  Jerry  Boggs 
called  from  the  window  of  his  "box,"  "Say,  little  one,  do  you 
like  the  music?" 

"Eth,  me  yike  perty  muthic,"  Totts  replied,  her  round  eyes 
smiling  up  at  him. 

"All  right,  my  little  lady,  you  just  march  right  in;  and 
see  here,"  he  added  to  the  astonished  Tim,  "I  guess  you 
won't  object  to  seeing  a  picture  or  two  yourself,  will  you?" 
"Al,"  he  called  across  to  the  door-keeper,  "you  just  seat 
those  two,  will  you?  Put  them  \vhere  they  can  see  the 
canvas  without  breaking  their  necks." 

"Tim-Tim!"  shrieked  Totts  as  from  a  quivering  patch  of 
Hght  on  the  opposite  wall,  she  saw  a  huge  automobile  dash- 
ing directly  toward  her.  "Tschu-tschu  comin',  Tim-Tim!" 
and  she  crouched  behind  her  brother,  who  thrust  forward 
an  arm  to  shield  her. 

When  the  two  were  hnally  seated.  Tim,  with  an  arm 
thrown  comfortably  about  Totts,  explained. 

"Tain't  nothin'  but  a  pictur  all  the  toime !  Ain't  it  funny, 
the  tschu-tschu  runnin'  away  an'  gettin"  all  a-busted  up?" 
"An'  gettin'  all  a-buthted  up,"  echoed  Totts. 
From  the  exciting  automobile  disaster  the  scene  changed 
to  that  of  a  burning  house.  Tim  followed  the  example  of 
his  neighbors  and  clapped  his  hands  vigorously,  as  a  noble 
dog — more  clever  than  the  firemen  themselves — rescued  a 
helpless  baby  from  the  flames.  The  metallic  tones  of  a  piano 
now  announced  the"  motif  of  the  nexr  picture,  "The  Dying 
Soldier."  From  somewhere  behind  the  curtain  the  song, 
"Just  break  the  news  to  mother,"  was  rendered. 

The  pictures  illustrating  the  pathetic  song  were,  first  a 
series  of  stirring  battle  scenes  and,  lastly,  the  picture  of  a 
dying  soldier.  The  sight  of  his  gory  wounds  drew  a  hor- 
rified shudder  from  the  audience.  Tim  felt  Totts'  hand  grow 
cold  in  his. 


'  D'ye  want  Tim-Tim  ter 
he 


"There,  don't  ye  cry,"  he  said.  "  'Tain't  nothin'  but  a 
pictur-man,  Totts,  don't  ye  look  at  him." 

The  next  number  not  only  drove  away  the  tears  from 
weeping  eyes,  but  kept  the  audience  fairly  screaming  from 
start  to  finish. 

The  laughter  came  to  an  abrupt  stop,  however. 

The  moving-picture  apparatus  seemed  to  have  broken 
suddenly,  and  the  people  found  themselves  in  utter  dark- 
ness. 

"Turn  on  a  light !"  some  one  screamed. 

"Can't  do  it,  lights  don't  work,"  came  another  shout. 

Some  one  sprang  to  the  door  to  open  it,  but  it  blew  shut 
with  a  bang.  A  hoarse  voice  demanded,  "Here,  manager, 
turn  on  your  lights,  will  you?"  " 

"Can't  do  it,  wires  don't  work !" 

All  was  panic  and  pandemonium  in  a  second's  time. 
"Sit  down  people!  Sit  down!"  i\lr.  Jenks,  the  operator 
of  the  picture-machine  commanded.  But  his  words  were  not 
even  heard  by  a  crazed  people  who  made  a  stampede  to- 
ward the  narrow  door,  the  only  exit.  Jerry  Boggs  stood  upon 
one  of  the  seats,  hissing  for  silence.  "Every  man,  woman 
and  child  stay  where  you  are,  you're  safer  here  than  on  the 
street!  Get  back  there!"  he  cried,  beating  back  the  frantic 
people  who  were  fighting  and  trampling  each  other  in  their 

craze  to  get  nearer  the  door. 

Tim  encircled  poor  Totts, 
to  keep  the  crazed  mob  from 
crushing  her.  But  he  himself 
was  squeezed  and  elbowed. 
What  did  it  all  mean,  he  asked 
himself.  How  dared  they 
trample  upon  Totts  so  cruelly? 
And  she  such  a  little,  little 
girl!  He  raised  her  in  his 
arms  and  pressed  her  to  him. 
Something  must  be  done! 
And  the  something  -came  to 
him  like  a  flash.  Leaning  for- 
ward, he  literally  butted  his 
way  through  their  midst.  He 
pushed  toward  the  stage.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  one  un- 
crowded  spot.  Feeling  his  w^ay 
up  the  three  steps  to  the  stage, 
he  deposited  his  bundle  and  at 
last  drew  a  free  breath.  Totts 
was  weak  from  crying,  and 
Tim,  tor  the  first  time,  be- 
came conscious  of  the  bruises 
on  his  arms  and  head. 

"There,  Tottsie,  don't  ye 
cry.  Tim-Tim's  here,"  he 
said  comfortingl}-.  She  sank 
to  the  floor,  and  his  own  lit- 
tle legs,  usually  so  sturdy, 
s_eemed  almost  too  weak  to 
hold  him.  Sitting  down  on  the 
stage,  he  took  her  in  his  lap. 

"D'ye  want  Tim-Tim  ter 
sing  ye  petty  song,  Tottsie?" 
he  asked.  If  there  was  one 
thing  on  earth  that  could  quiet 
and  comfort  Totts,  it  was  one 
of  the  "perty"  songs  that  Tim 
had  learned  during  the  one 
happy  month  when  he  had  at- 
tended the  Third  Street  mis- 
sion kindergarten. 

"What  song  does  ye  want?" 
he  asked.  He  trembled,  for 
little  Totts  lay  limp  i  n  his 
arms. 

"Ting  b wight  a'  bootiful," 
she  lisped  as  she  buried  her 
waited  a  moment  to  get  his 


sing  ye  perty  song,  Tottsie  ? 
asked  " 

head  on  his  shoulder.  Tim 
breath,  then  he  sang  softly : 


"All  things  bwight  an'  bootiful. 
All  creatures  great  an'  small. 

All  things  wise  an'  wondiiful, 
Our  Father  made  'em  all." 


"Ting  more," 
more,  Tim-Tim." 


Totts  demanded. 
So  he  went  on  : 


as   he    stopped.  "Ting 


"Each  Hddie  flower  that  opens. 

Each  liddie  bird  that  sings, 
He  made  'em  shinin'  colors. 

He  made  'em  tiny  wings." 

"Hark!"  some  one  called  out.    "What's  that?" 

All  was  hushed  and  still,  as  he  repeated  the  last  refrain. 
The  screams  had  died  away.  It  was  not  the  same  kind 
of  emotion  that  had  moved  the  crowd  first  to  laughter  and 
then  to  tears,  as  they  had  witnessed  the  moving-pictures 
a  short  time  before.  It  was  something  quieting  ^nd  calming 
that  brought  tears  to  their  eyes  now,  something  that  seemed 
to  restore  them  to  sanity  and-  banish  their  fear. 

Tim,  whose  one  thought  was  of  Totts,  was  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  others  were  receiving  the  same  comforting 
that  he  was  giving  her.  When  he  at  length  looked  from  the 
sleeping  form  in  his  arms,  he  became  conscious  of  a  sea  of 
faces,  all  turned  in  his  direction. 

Tim  O'Taggertv^  has  never  been  able  to  recall  what  hap- 
pened after  that.  He  does  not  know  that  "mither's  precious- 
box"  on  the  shelf  contains  a  certain  newspaper  clipping.  Bridget 
Mary  O'Taggerty  reads  it  every  night,  the  while  shedding 
many  a  fond  tear.  Some  day  he  will  read  it  for  himself,  and 
he  vvill  recognize  the  storv,  for  it  is  a  true  one.  It  bears  the 
title,  "TIM  O'TAGGERTY— HERO !"  

[For  Cousin  Sally's  Letter  See  Page  42] 
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FARM  AND  Fireside  has  secured  for  its  readers  the 
most  beautiful  Easter  post-cards  ever  printed. 
For  the  next  thirty  days  you  can  obtain  them  in 
the  most  extraordinary  offers  ever  made  by  a  farm 
paper.  They  are  not  ordinary  post-cards.  Every 
card  is  printed  in  fourteen  gorgeous  colors  and  gold, 
and  is  beautifully  and  tastefully  embossed  Every 
card  contains  an  elegant  picture  appropriate  to  Eas- 
ter, and  a  nice  sentiment.  You  can  get  all  these 
post-cards  without  paying  one  cent  for  them  by  sub- 
scribing to  Farm  and  Fireside  right  away. 


NEVER  did  Farm  and  Fireside  make  so  magnifi- 
cent an  offer.  Never  again  will  you  get  such 
a  chance  as  this.  Post-cards  are  even  more 
popular  at  Easter  than  at  Christmas  time.  Every- 
body sends  Easter  post-cards.  Farm  and  Fireside's 
Easter  cards  are  the  handsomest  post-cards  ever 
printed.  Many  thousands  of  our  readers  sent  for  our 
Christmas  post-cards,  and  they  know  that  our  post- 
cards are  even  better  than  we  say.  Twice  as  many 
readers  will  send  for  our  Easter  cards.  Send  for 
yours  right  away  before  they  are  all  used  up. 
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Our  Big  25c  Offer 

For  only  25  cents  we  will  send  you  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  for  six  months — twelve  big 
numbers — and  we  will  also  send  you  20  of  our  beautiful  Easter  post-cards,  all  differ- 
ent, carefully  packed,  postage  prepaid.  We  guarantee  that  the  post-cards  will  give 
satisfaction.  The  subscription  will  include  the  Easter  number  of  FARM  AND  FIRE- 
SIDE, the  biggest  and  handsomest  issue  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ever  produced. 

:  .     Another  Way  to  Get  20  Easter  Post-Cards 

Get  each  of  two  friends  to  give  you  25  cents  for  20  Easter  post-cards  and  a  six  months'  sub- 
'  scription  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  we  will  send  you,  in  return  for  your  kindness,  20  Easter 
post-cards,  absolutely  without  cost. 

What  SO  Cents  Will  Do 

For  only  50  cents  we  will  send  you  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  for  one  year — 24  big  num- 
bers^— and  we  will  also  send  you  40  of  our  beautiful  Easter  post-cards,  all  different, 
carefully  packed,  postage  prepaid.  We  guarantee  that  the  post-cards  will  give  satis- 
faction. The  subscription  will  include  the  Easter  number  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
the  biggest  and  handsomest  issue  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ever  produced. 

Another  Way  to  Get  40  Easter  Post-Cards 

Get  each  of  two  friends  to  give  you  SO  cents  for  ^10  Easter  post-cards  and  a  year's  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  we  will  send  you,  in  return  for  your  kindness,  40  Easter  post- 
cards, absolutely  without  cost. 

What   $100  Will  Do 

For  only  $1.00  we  will  send  you  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  for  three  full  years— 72  big 
numbers — and  we  will  also  send  you  50  of  our  beautiful  Easter  post-cards,  all  differ- 
ent, carefully  packed,  postage  prepaid.  We  guarantee  that  the  post-cards  will  give 
satisfaction.  The  subscription  will  include  the  Easter  number  of  FARM  AND  FIRE- 
SIDE, the  biggest  and  handsomest  issue  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ever  produced. 

This  is  your  greatest  chance  to  get  a  fine  coilection  of  gorgeous  post-cards.  Tell 
your  friends  how  to  get  these  post-cards  without  cost  by  ordering  through  you. 

You  Must  Mail  Your  Order  Before  March  2Sth 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield, 


If  you  wish  to  send  additional  subscriptions  write 
them  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1910 


M  one  y- Ma  king  for  Women 


Poultry   and  Eggs 

By    Sarah   T.  Lyon 


UNTIL  recent  years,  it  has  been  believed  that  wom- 
en as  money-makers  were  restricted  to  the 
needle  or  other  similar  work.  But  so  marked 
has  been  womans  success  in  other  fields  that  it  is  quite 
evident  that  she  can  succeed  in  any  line  where  hard 
manual  labor  is  not  required.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  women  have  largely  en- 
tered the  field  of  poultry-growing  and  that  their  suc- 
cess has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  line. 

Few    pursuits    are    more    fascinating   and  lucrative 
to  a  woman  than  that  of  raising  chickens,  and 
the  fact  that  on  the  farm  this  branch  is  left  en- 
tirely to  her  care  is  an  evidence  of  her  adapta- 
bility to  this  work. 

It  would  take  many  pages  of  this  journal  to 
give  even  a  partial  list  of  the  women  who  have 
made  a  success  of  raising  chickens,  not  simply 
from  the  standpoint  of  pin-money,  but  even  on 
a  large  scale,  for  a  handsome  living.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Wheeler,  of  Chazy,  New  York,  com- 
bines bee-keeping  with  poultry-raising,  and  a 
visit  to  her  place  will  demonstrate  how  com- 
pletely a  woman  can  master  this  work;  while 
.Mrs.  A.  Basley,  of  Prospect  Park,  California, 
combines  ducks  as  a  profitable  part  of  poultry 
culture. 

Nor  does  it  require  a  great  deal  of  capital 
with  which  to  secure  a  successful  start,  as  many 
women  have  started  with  nothing  more  than  a 
broody  hen  and  a  setting  of  eggs  and  built  up 
a  business,  the  income  of  which  will  annually 
run  into  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  main  thing  is  attention  to  details,  such  as 
cleanliness  of  quarters,  proper  housing  and  se- 
lection of  a  laying  strain  of  fowl. 

Some  women  may  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
killing  a  chicken  for  market,  and  to  such  we 
would  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  she 
should  do  so,  for  she  can  make  a  specialty  of 
egg  production,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  sell  broilers,  or  old  hens  for  roasters,  they 
can  be  sold  alive  or  a  man  hired  to  do  the  kill- 
ing and  picking.  But  this  minor  consideration 
will  scarcely,  if  ever,  confront  her,  for  she  will 
soon  find  that  the  production  of  eggs  will  be 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  venture,  and 
here  she  will  naturally  concentrate  her  efforts. 

Taking  results  simply  from  the  standpoint  of 
shipping  to  market,  this  field  offers  large  in- 
ducements, and  where  an  energetic  woman  can 
secure  the  patronage  of  two  or  three  first-class 
city  hotels,  the  prices  that  can  be  realized  are 
simply  enormous. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  poultry  venture  within 
a  mile  of  where  these  words  are  now  being 
written,  which  at  the  present  time,  with  snow 
on  the  ground,  is  shipping  thirty  dozen  eggs 
every  other  day  and  getting  fifty  cents  a  dozen 
for  each  and  every  dozen.  Of  course  this  price 
is  large,  owing  to  scarcity  of  eggs  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  sold  to  two  or  three 
fashionable  hotels,  but  taking  it  year  in  and 
year  out,  the  energetic  woman  will  be  able  to 
secure  on  an  average  of  thirty  cents  a  dozen 
for  all  the  eggs  she  can  produce. 

An  egg  is  seventy-four  per  cent  water  and 
about  fourteen  per  cent  albumen,  the  rest  being 
made  up  of  fat,  ash  and  lime.  The  reason  hens 
la}"  most  of  their  eggs  during  the  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall,  is  because  they  are  getting  plenty 
of  albuminous  food  in  the  form  of  insects,  grass- 
hoppers and  worms,  and  all  the  grass  they  can 
eat,  and  water  they  can  drink.  In  addition  to 
all  this  they  are  getting  plenty  of  exercise  and 
are  comfortably  warm.  When  winter  comes  on, 
the  cold  and  snow  kill  all  the  insect  life  and 
grass,  and  often  the  water  is  frozen,  and  being 
thus  deprived  of  the  egg  constituents  and  being 
fed  in  most  cases  nothing  but  corn,  the  hens  re- 
fuse to  lay,  and  it  is  all  attributed  to  the  cold 
weather. 

With  dry  cut  clover,  which  can  be  boiled  in 
winter,  to  take  the  place  of  grass,  and  with 
ground  meat-meal,  which  is  a  perfect  substitute 
for  insects,  and  by  seeing  that  the  water-tanks 
are  always  filled  with  fresh  water,  any  woman 
can,  by  giving  her  fowls  comfortable  quarters,  make 
them  lay  in  winter  when  eggs  are  at  their  highest  price. 

It  is  attention  to  these  little  things  that  has  enabled 
many  women  to  make  a  magnificent  income. 

The  buildings  need  not  be  elaborate  and  expensive, 
but  can  be  made  of  tongue-and-grooved  boards  with 
a  covering  of  tar-paper  on  the  outside  to  shed  the 
rain  and  conserve  the  heat.  The  main  thing  is  to 
have  them  dry,  with  just  enough  glass  in  each  section 
for  light,  and  kept  free  from  lice,  and  have  the  win- 
dows   facing  south. 

The  best  time  of 
the  year  to  start  in 
chicken-raising  is  in 
the  spring,  and  under 
no  conditions  should 
one  start  with  other 
than  thoroughbreds, 
for,  while  the  first 
cost  of  thorough- 
breds may  be  a  little 
more  than  common 
fowls,  the  advantages 
so  far  outweigh  this 
that  any  w  o  m  a  n 
would  make  a  mis- 
take to  start  with 
mongrels.  One  of  the 
nice  things  about 
thoroughbred  fowls 
is  that  in  the  voung 


chicks  we  may  know  what  to  expect  as  to  size,  color, 
etc.,  as  each  breed  has  its  characteristics  and  repro- 
duces them  in  their  offspring,  while  from  mongrel 
stock  no  two  chicks  will  be  alike. 

Then  again,  where  thoroughbreds  are  kept,  a  woman 
can  secure  fancy  prices  for  her  eggs  for  setting,  even  as 
high  as  two  dollars  for  a  setting  of  thirteen,  whereas 
mongrel  eggs  never  bring  any  more  than  the  market 
price   of   eggs.     This    is   a   point   to   be  considered. 

When  once  the  foundation  stock  of  thoroughbreds 


A  Group  of  Thoroughbreds  Scratching  for  Their  Dinner 


Interior  of  a  Two-Pen  Poultry-House — a  Shelter  for  Chickens 
on  Stormy  Days 


Plenty  of  Eggs  in  Winter — a  Proof  That  It  Pays  to  Start 
Poultry -Raising  With  Thoroughbreds 


is  secured,  which  is  in  a  very  few  months,  then  it 
costs  no  more  to  secure  their  eggs  and  set  them  and 
raise  the  chicks  than  common  fowl. 

What  breed  shall  the  poultrywoman  keep,  is  a  very 
important  question,  for  upon  this  point  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  enterprise  will  turn.  Let  me  say  at  the 
beginning  that  breeds  of  fowl  are  as  pronounced  in 
their  racial  traits  as  are  races  of  people.  For  in- 
stance, the  Leghorns,  ]\linorcas  and  others  of  the 
Mediterranean  class  excel  all  others  in  egg  produc- 


To  Have  Dry,  Sanitary  Chicken-Houses,  Build  Them  so  That  the  Windows  Face  the  South  With  Enough  Glass  in 

Elach  Section  for  Light 


tion,  but  are  small  in  body,  which  is  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  them  when  it  comes  to  killing  and  dressing 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Brahmas,  the  Coch- 
ins and  the  Langshans,  or  Asiatic  class,  are  enormous 
in  size,  but  poor  as  layers. 

In  order  to  combine  size  and  egg-producing  qual- 
ities in  the  same  fowl  many  experiments  in  cross- 
breeding have  been  tried,  until  we  have  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  or  fowl  of  the  general- 
purpose  class,  that  lay  well  in  addition  to  being  of  a 
good  size  for  eating.  The  difference  in  fowls 
of  the  same  class  is  simply  in  plumage,  such  as 
\Vhite  Wyandottes,  Buff  Wyandottes,  etc.,  the 
general  characteristics  of  each  class  being  the 
same. 

Now  if  the  main  object  is  producing  eggs, 
by  all  means  keep  the  Leghorns,  the  single-comb 
white  being  preferable,  as  it  is  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  others  of  the  same  class  and  lays  a 
larger  egg,  the  shell  being  as  white  as  snow. 

If  the  purpose  is  to  raise  both  eggs  and  fowls 
for  eating,  then  keep  the  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
the  Wyandottes,  the  white  being  preferable. 
The  eggs  of  this  breed  are  brown.  If  big  roast- 
ing fowl  only  are  desired,  then  select  such  a 
breed  as  the  Brahmas  or  Cochins. 

The  writer  has  experimented  with  many 
breeds,  and  becoming  satisfied  that  the  egg  pro- 
duction was  the  most  profitable  branch  of  the 
business,  gave  up  all  breeds  in  favor  of  the 
single-comb  White  Leghorns,  though,  for  a 
fowl  strictly  for  eating,  the  White  Wyandottes 
are  par  excellent. 

Another  conclusion  the  writer  came  to,  as 
the  years  of  experimentation  passed  by,  was  that 
artificial  incubation  was  in  every  respect  su- 
perior to  the  natural  method,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  what  make  of  incubator  to 
buy,  this  is  the  rock  on  which  many  a  venture 
has  been  wrecked.  After  trying  several  differ- 
ent machines,  I  became  convinced  that  many  of 
the  incubators  on  the  market  are  made  to  sell 
and  not  to  hatch.  And  only  after  much  trial 
and  expense  did  I  at  last  come  upon  a  machine 
that  does  its  work  properly. 

Out  of  ninety-five  fertile  eggs  put  into  it  we 
iiad  no  difficulty  in  hatching  out  seventy-five 
chicks,  as  lively  and  healthy  as  could  be  and 
free  from  lice,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  an  old  hen  hatched  them  out. 

The  incubator  was  self-regulating,  requiring 
about  five  minutes'  attention  night  and  morning, 
and  there  was  no  worry  as  to  whether  the  old 
hen  was  off  the  eggs  too  long  or  was  trampling 
the  chicks  to  death  or  flying  at  our  face  as  we 
went  to  take  them  out. 

Then  the  use  of  an  incubator  makes  it  possible 
lor  us  to  set  the  eggs  and  hatch  chicks  as  early 
in  spring  as  we  desire  without  having  to  wait 
for  broody  hens,  and  this  is  a  big  argument  in 
favor  of  tlie  incubator,  for  it  is  the  early- 
hatched  chick  that  makes  the  early  fall  layer, 
and  the  early  fall  layer  means  with  proper  care 
the  entire  winter  layer. 

The  little  chicks  were  placed  in  a  brooder 
when  two  days  old,  and  were  fed  dry  cracked 
grains  from  the  beginning,  for  no  greater  mis- 
take can  be  made  than  to  feed  a  wet,  sloppy 
mess  to  little  chicks,  and  yet  this  is  the  m.ost 
universal  way  that  people  feed  them. 

The  dry  grains,  eleven  different  kinds  cracked 
and  mixed,  are  thrown  into  a  litter  of  cut 
clover,  and  the  chicks  get  splendid  exercise 
scratching  for  it,  and  the  dry  grain  makes  the 
gizzard  do  the  work,  its  walls  thereby  becoming 
firm,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  wet  and 
soggj'  food  fed  to  them.  The  little  chicks  should 
have  free  range,  and  water  and  meat-meal  al- 
ways near  them,  and  when  about  six  weeks  old 
can  be  taken  from  the  brooders  and  put  into 
colony  houses  until  the  first  of  November,  when 
they  should  be  put  into  their  laying  houses  for 
the  winter. 

By  feeding  dry  grains  scattered  in  the  litter 
of  the  laying  houses,  and  a  supply  of  beef-scraps 
and  grit  and  water  by  them,  in  comfortable 
quarters,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  eggs  should  not 
come   with  great  regularity,   even  during  a  blizzard. 

As  to  the  market  for  the  product,  every  locality 
will  demand  its  own  method,  but  any  intelligent  wom- 
an can,  with  a  little  pluck  and  attention  to  details, 
secure  a  magnificent  income  from  this  profitable  and 
congenial  field  without  the  close  indoor  confinement 
required  by  other  things,  and  the  absence  of  heavy 
manual  labor  adapts  it  to  those  whose  h;"lth  is  frail. 
The  writer  has  had  no  trouble  in  p"c:Ting  eggs  all 

l';rc,:,-;h  t  h  e  severe 
cold  wi.iter  weather 
when  they  were 
bringing  their  high- 
est price  and  when 
the  neighbors  were 
getting  absolutely 
none.  To  those  read- 
ers who  are  contem- 
plating entering  the 
poultr3r-business.  1 
cannot  impress  upon 
you  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  se- 
curing thorough- 
breds  for  your  start. 
Even  though  the  price 
for  them  is  a  trifle 
high,  they  will  more 
than  make  up  for  this 
extra  outlav. 
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NO  MONEY  DOWN 

30 
DAYS 

FREE  TRIAL 


1 


^  MONTH 

A 


Take  this  King  ma-  _ 
chine  into  your  own  liome:  try 
It  30  days  free:  nothing  down; 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  Iceep  it, 
return  it.  and  we  will  pay  the 
freight  charges  both  ways.  If  satisfied,  pay  us  only 
4i\  nn  A  MfiyTU  wUch  is  less  than  other 
3>liUU  AlnUltin  high-grade  machines 
rent  tor.  Discount  for  cash.  This  machine  has  the 
newest  drop  head  automatic  lift;  Quartered  oak  cat>- 
Inet;  Is  bail  bearing,  and  was  given  the  highest  award 
goidjnedal  at  the  Aiaslca- Yukon  Exposition  for  being 
the  "World's  Best  Vlbrating-Shuttle  Lock-Stitch 
Sewing  Machine."  It  was  formerly  sold  through 
agents  ajid  dealers  for  S65.00.  We  nave  hundreds 
of  testimonials  from  customers  who  paid  the  retailer's 
price.  You  may  buy  It  direct  from  the  factory  for 
less  than  halt  the  prices  charged  by  agents  and 
CAUC  ^Ofl  Tn  We  have  cut  oft  our 

WAVC  4>«)U  I  U  «|>'f-Ui  dealers  and  are  the 
only  sewing-machine  manufacturers  in  the  world  who 
sell  high-grade  sewing  machlhes  direct  from  factory  to 
family,  saving  our  customers  the  proUts  and  expenses 
ot  the  wholesalers,  retailers,  jobbers,  and  agents. 

OUR  20-YEAR  GUARAI^TEE  tS 

your  machine  (or  attachments)  prove  defective  in 
material  or  workmanship  any  time  within  twenty 
years  we  will  replace  It,  or  return  your  money. 
Among  the  operations  it  performs  are  Adjustable 
Hemming,  Hemlmlng  and  Sewing  on  Lace,  the 
French  Seam,  FriUing, Tucking,  Binding,  the  French 
Fold,  Braiding,  Darnmg.  Quilting,  Ruffling.  Plaiting, 
Ruffling  between  Two  Bands,  Edge  Stitching,  and 
Piping  and  Shirring.  We  guarantee  that  tills  mar- 
velous variety  and  perfection  ot  work  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  any  other  family  sewing  machine 
attachments  In  the  world.  Write  to-day  for  hand- 
somely Illustrated  catalog. 

KING  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
434  COURT  ST.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Reg.  D.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Half  the  money 
spent  for  chim- 
neys would  be 
saved  if  every- 
body bought 
Macbeth  "Pearl 
Glass"  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Because  Mac- 
beth lamp-chim- 
neys never  break 
frotn  heat — they 
will  melt  first. 
Then  they're  handsome — clear 
— crystalline — and  give  a  lamp 
a  well-bred  look. 

Unless  my  name  is  on  a  lamp- 
chimney  it  is  not  a  Macbeth. 

I  have  a  book  which  tells  which  chimney  to  get 
for  any  burner  made.   It  is  free.  Address 

  Macbeth,  pittsbtu-gh. 

Taking  Care  of  Yourself 

There  never  was  a  time  when  people  paid 
as  much  attention  to  their  health  and 
strength  as  they  do  now.  Time  was  v/hen 
fine  stock  and  fine  horses  were  fed  more 
carefully  than  human  beings. 

The  result  of  properly  balanced  rations 
has  worked  wonders  with  stock  and  recent 
experiments  are  proving  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  found  that  Quaker  Oats  eaten 
often  and  regularly,  taking  the  place  of 
heavy,  greasy  foods,  will  work  wonders  in 
the  health  and  strength  of  a  family. 

School  children  fed  frequently  on  Quaker 
Oats  thrive  physically  and  are  always  capa- 
ble of  the  best  work  at  school.  For  athletes, 
laborers,  it  is  the  best  food.  One  of  the 
attractive  features  of  Quaker  Oats  is  the 
perfect  way  it  is  packed.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar size  package  there  is  the  large  size 
family  package.  10 

"IMPERIAL"  ofys 

In  Your  Own  Home  at  OUR  RISK 

If  it  does  not  prove  the  best  looker,  cooker  and 
baker  you  ever  saw,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Direct  from  factory  to   you  at  WHOLESALE 
PRICE.    Freight  Prepaid. 

Has  exclusive  features  not  on  any 
other  range — such  as  Stone  Oven 
Bottom,    Odor    Hood,  Oven 
Thermometer,  Ash  Sifter,  etc., 
etc. 

Easy  Credit  Terms   if  wanted- 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Catalog  and 
prices. 

The  Imperial  Steel  Range  Co.,  668  State  St.,  aeveland,  o. 
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Our  Girls 


A  Mystery  Album 

WANT  to  tell  the  gin  readers  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  about  an  unusual  little 
album  that  I  saw  a  few  days  ago,  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  novel  idea.  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  all  just  as  tired  as  I 
am  of  the  albums  that  we  have  seen 
since  the  days  when  we  were  children. 
But  this  album  is  something  quite  new 
and  different,  as,  of  course,  a  mystery 
album  should  be.  The  purpose  of  this 
album  is  to  contain  messages,  sentiments 
and  thoughts  from  one's  friends,  which 
are  to  be  opened  on  the  date  that  is  writ- 
ten on  the  outside  of  the  message. 

To  make  the  album,  take  a  blank-book 
having  a  heavy  paper  cover — a  regular 
composition-book  will  do  very  nicely. 
Cut  the  corners  off  the  cover  diagonally 
from  the  back  to  the  middle  of  the  front 
edge,  both  top  and  bot- 
tom. Then  fold  the  cor- 
ners of  each  leaf  toward 
the  front  cover  so  that 
they  will  just  meet  in  the 
middle  of  the  page  and  be 
slightly  smaller  than  the 
cover.  The  book  will  now 
be  triangular  in  shape  and 
much  thicker  than  before. 
The  cover  for  the  album 
may  be  velvet,  pretty  silk 
or  dainty  cretonne  in 
one's  favorite  color,  or 
burnt  leather  would  be 
most  serviceable.  If  de- 
sired, a  fastening  of  baby 
ribbon  may  be  used  on 
the  front  edge  of  the 
cover.  In  a  tiny  envelope 
put  a  lot  of  gummed  labels  and  at  the 
top  of  the  album  attach  the  envelope  by 
a  red  ribbon,  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  you  would  a  book-mark. 

The  mystery  album  is  now  ready  for 
use.  When  any  of  your  friends  call,  ask 
them  to  write  a  verse,  message  or  good 
wish  of  some  kind  on  one  of  the  un- 
folded pages.  The  leaf  should  then  be 
sealed,  and  a  date  written  on  the  label 
to  show  when  the  seal  may  be  broken 
and  the  message  read.  D.  C. 

New  Grab-Bag  for  Fairs 

THE  old-fashioned  grab-bag  at  fairs  is 
being  replaced  by  a  novel  feature 
which  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  get  up,  and 
is  infinitely  more  "catchy"  to  patrons.  It 
is  called  "The  Old 
Lady  With  One 
Hundred  Pockets," 
and  can  be  easily 
arranged  in  this 
way : 

On  a  good  plump 
barrel  with  as  big  a 
waist  measure  as 
can  be  secured  nail 
a  small  keg,  such  as 
salt  goods  some- 
times come  in,  to 
form  the  lower  and 
upper  portions  of 
the  body.  The  head 
may  be  a  stiff  pin- 
cushion, covered 
with  white  muslin 
and  painted  rag- 
baby  fashion  with 
eyes,    nose  and 


Ho 


Collar  and  Jabot  Made  From 
a  Discarded  Lace  Waist 


Fig.  I— Showing  How  a  Polka-Dot  Waist 
May  be  Worked  in  Feather-Stitch 


mouth,  tacked  firmly  to  the  top  of  the 
keg.  Make  a  dress  of  calico  or  any  very 
cheap  material,  having  the  skirt  very  full 
to  suggest  an  old-time  crinoline.  The 
skirt  is  made  with  a  number  of  pockets, 
some  large,  others  medium-sized  or  small. 
Adjust  a  shawl  around  the  old  lady's 
shoulders,  finish  her  with  corkscrew 
curls,  either  false  hair  or  raveled  hemp 
rope,  big  ten-cent  spectacles  and  a  sun- 
bonnet  or  old  lady's  cap  with  strings, 
preferably  the  latter.  Into  each  pocket 
some  inexpensive  article  on  the  type  of 
the  usual  grab-bag  prize  is  slipped  and  a 
card  with  a  number  is  then  pinned  on  the 
outside  of  each  little  sack.  The  patron 
chooses  a  pocket  by  number  and  on  pay- 
ing ten  cents  or  whatever  the  price  agreed 
upon  may  be  receives  the  gift  it  contains. 


at  nome 

Smart  Dressing 

it's  a  very  easy  matter  to  dress  well 
*  when  one  has  plenty  of  money  and 
time  to  spend  on  clothes,  but  it  is  the 
girl  who  dresses  well  on  very  little  that 
deserves  the  most  credit. 

If  only  girls  would  realize  that  it  is 
the  little  touches  in  dress  that  make  or 
mar  a  costume.  The  first  two  essentials 
of  smart  dressing  are  good  taste  and  at- 
tention to  little  details.  By  "details"  I 
mean  dress  accessories — collars,  neck- 
bows,  belts,  cuffs,  ruching.  A  well- 
dressed  girl  that  I  happen  to  know  never 
wears  a  neck-bow  that  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  color  of  her  waist  and 
skirt;  her  collars  and  cuffs  are  always 
immaculately  clean  and  white,  and  she 
never  wears  soiled  ruching.  Oh !  there 
are  many,  many  things  that  this  clever 
girl  knows,  but  it  will  take 
too  long  to  tell  them  all 
here.  However,  I  will  give 
you  one  of  her  big  secrets. 
It  is  this  :  She  always  tries 
to  introduce  originality 
and  individuality  in  her 
clothes,  and  in  her  own 
clever  way  she  makes  her 
plain  tailored  waists  look 
almost  as  attractive  as  the 
embroidered  ones  in  the 
shops.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  three  dainty  waists 
that  she  showed  me. 
They  were  tailored  waists 
and  each  one  had  a  little 
hand-work  on  it.  She 
confided  that  the  most 
artistic  designs  are  those 
based  upon  the  fabric  or  weave  of  the 
material  used. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  decoration  of  a  waist 
made  of  polka-dot  white  cotton  poplin. 
Certain  of  the  dots  were  selected,  rings 
drawn  around  them  with  a  lead-pencil, 
a  spool  being  used  as  a  guide  (carefully 
centered),  and  the  ring  worked  with 
rather  heavy  cotton  in  feather-stitch. 
She  said  soft  cotton  should  not  be  used, 
for  it  would  be  lost  when  the  waist  had 
been  ironed ;  heavy  spool  cotton  is  the 
best.  Also  work  the  belt,  collar  and 
cuffs,  but  first  plan  all  very  carefully. 
Her  waist  was  white  worked  in  pale  pink 
cotton,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  charm- 
ing it  was. 

The  next  waist,  the  design  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  was  perhaps  the 
prettiest  of  the 
three.  The  yoke 
effect  was  worked 
out  in  serpentine 
braid  of  suitable 
size,  the  centers  of 
the  daisies  being  a 
few  French  knots 
made  in  heavy  cot- 
ton. The  material 
was  all-white  mad- 
ras with  a  heavier 
cord  through  it 
making  a  plaid. 

The  other  waist 
was  made  of  very 
beautiful  blue  linen, 
of  fine,  closely- 
woven  quality,  and 
was  simply  machine 
stitched  with  rather 
heavy  white  thread 
in  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Draw 
the  design  on  tissue  paper,  baste  care- 
fully to  the  material  where  desired  and 
stitch  through  paper  and  material.  Any 
suitable  braiding  pattern  can  be  used  in 
this  way. 

And  jiow  about  the  jabot.  The  one 
illustrated  was  made  from  a  discarded 
lace  waist.  The  collar  was  cut  out  of  lawn 
and  the  insertion  ripped  from  the  waist  was 
basted  on  to  make  a  border  of  lace.  For 
the  jabot  cut  the  lawn  any  length  and 
width  desired,  edge  with  the  lace  from 
the  waist.  Plait  and  attach  it  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  collar  at  the  lower  edge. 

All  the  jabot  will  cost  is  twenty  cents 
for  the  lawn  and  you  will  have  one  that 
could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents. 


Sent  to  You 
for  a  Year's 
Free  Trial 


LEARN  TO  W1RITE 
ADVERTfSEMENT-S 


IF  YOU  ARE  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 


m&  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
lalary.   Send  for  beautiful  prospectus,  mailed  FKEE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  25.  Chicago,  HI. 

One  burner  will  give  as  much  lit^ht  as 
n  ordinary  oil  Tamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs — sis  16  candle 
power  gas  jets  or5  acetylene  gas 
3et6.  Costs  2  cts.  jper  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed.  Write  for  catalog. 

TUE  BEST  LieUT  OO. 
SIS  E.  &tli  St..  OMton,  O. 


Cornish  InstrumeBts  for 
real  laerit,  are  un- 
excelled by  any 
other,  whatever 
the  price,  or 
name  or  rep- 
utation. 


We  will  send 
directs  rom  our 
I" ac  to ry,  any 

Cornleh  piano  or 
Organ  that  you  may 
select  from  our 
catalog,  on  any 
terms  of  pay- 
ment that  you 
may  choose 
with  the  distinct 
understanding  that 
if  the  Instrument 
does  not  come  up 
to  your  fullest 
expectations  you 
will  bo  under  no 
obligations  what- 
ever to  keep  It, 
and  that  the 

Trial  Will  Cost  You  Absolutely  Nothing 

If  the  instru-  Two  Tears  Credit  If  Needed 
ment  does  not 
prove  better 
value  for  the 
money  than  you 
can  get  any- 
where else— If  It 
is  not  as  good  an 
Instrument  as 
you  can  buy  for 
one -third  more 
than  we  ask — if 
at  any  time 
within  a  year 
you  feel  t  h  at 
you  have  not  a 
good  b arga In, 
send  It  back;  we 
won't  And  one 
word  of  fau  It  „ 
with  your  decls-  We  Save  You  *100  and 
Ion,  and    you  More  «n  a  Piano 

will  not  be  one  cent  out  of  poctet  for  freight  or  for 
use  of  the  Instrument. 

We  Give  You  a  Legal  Bond  of  Indemnity 

Easy  Terms  which  holds  U8  strictly 

to  tbis  offer.  You  risk 
nothing.  We  assume 
all  responsibility, 
because  we  know  all 
about  the  great  beauty 
of  material  and  work- 
manshlp  in  Cornish 
pianos  and  organs  and  we 
know  all  about  the  pure, 
sweet,  rich  tone  quality 
of  our  Instruments  and 
we  know  what  a  quart- 
er of  a  million  satis- 
fied purchasers  think 
of  them. 

If  you  keep  the  instru- 
mentlt  will  cost  you  the 
Sock  -  Bottom  Fac- 
tory P  r  i  c  e.  not  one 
cent  more,  and  you  will 
receive  with  It  our 
Bonded  Ouarantee 
which  Insures  the  Instru- 
ment  for  35  years 
against  defect  In  mater- 
ial or  workmanship. 

Send  For  The  Cornish  Book 

Don't  think  of  buying  before  reading  It.  it  Is  the 
handsomest  piano  and  organ  catalog  ever  issued.  It 
explains  things  you  ought  to  know  whether  you  buy 
from  us  or  not  and  It  Is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  it  DOW  and  please  mention  which  you  are  inter- 
ested in— piano  or  organ. 

fADIIKH^ft  WASHINGTON.  N.  X 
«Vlinl9ll  1<V.  Established  Over  Halt  A  Century. 


Bur  On  The  Cornish 
Plan— Save  OueThIrd 


STEM 
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Fig.  2 — A  Charming  Idea  for  Decorating  a    Fig,  3— Machine  Stitching  is  Effective  in 
Waist  of  Cross-Bar  Material  Trimming  a  Waist  of  Plain  Material 


E A  piy  Watch, Ring 
P\  itt        AND  CHAIN 

FOR  SELLING  POST  CARDS 

We  pMitinl7  glre  both  ft  Fsmoiu  Alton  Watek* 
St«lD  Wind)  h&ndBomelj  dwigaed  o&M.  Ametloaa 
iiu)T«nuuit,  tetany  tastect,  ?aannte»d  Bta  7«n»  oJn 
a  nice  Rlnr  *  Congo  Gam,  .\UJ/>* 

0IwrUIiiguidSnr,rorseUlae2Oi>MlE<> 
a^es  beaatiful  hizb  ^etAa  Art  Post  ~ 
'Ou^  at  lOo  p«r  paob:^.   Order  20  a 
^laefca^,  when  sold  send  92  and  v*  wTU  " 
postttrelj  Bend  yon  tbe^atflh,  rlngft  chaLk 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  AI/ION  nAT(;llCO.,Dept.48J,llU<:AGO 

CT|:FEMBROIDERY?;*Ss''^f^'sJ^^: 

n  plete  and  interesting  ever  published.  Shows 

■  latestdesigns  in  Embroidery,  Battenberg  and  Needle- 
work Supplies  at  lowest  prices.  Write  today— it's  free. 
Fred  Hemchner,  6466  Marshfield  Avenue,      OUcago,  HI, 


Wall  paper  at 
half  price 

Not  a  clearance  sale  of  old  faded 
patterns,   but  new,  fresh,  artistic 
slock,  at  half  price  because  we  sell 
direct  from  mills  to  you.  We'll 
show  you,  too,  how  to  hang  the 
paper  yourself,   thus  saving  labor 
cost  and  letting  you  beautify  three 
rooms  for  what  one  has  al- 
ways heretofore  cost  you. 
Send  for  free  samples  and 
instructions  today. 
Penn  Wall -Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  6  Philadelphia 


PICTURE  PUZZLES 

Woulcl  yon  like  to  get  one  of  the  new  Picture  Puzzles 
that  have  made  snch  a  tremendous  hit  in  society. 
These  Picture  Puzzles  are  extremely 
popular.     Parties  are  given  where  every 
one  plays  with  Picture  Puzzles,  trying  to 
put  them  together.    They  have  made  a  big 
hit  entertaining  folks  and  make  lots  of  fun. 
Our  Offer 
We  will  send  you  this  fine  Picture  Puzzle, 
postage  prepaid,  if  you  will  send  us  10  cents 
in  coin  or  stamps  for  a  three  months'  trial 
subscription  to  Fahm  and  Fireside.  The 
trial  subscription  must  be  for  some  one  who 
does  not  now  take  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


PREPAIB  FROM  FACTORY 

For  50  years  the  best  stoves  made.    We  guaran- 
tee in  writing  to  take  any  stove  back  and  refund 
all  your  money  after  a  year'a  nee  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.    Sold  at  whoJei>ale  prices 
(same  as  your  deal- 
er buys),  freight 
prepaid. 

Gold  Coin 

Slaves  and  Ranges 
are  polished,  ready 
to  set  up,  safe  de- 
livery insured. 

Send  for  Free 

Illustrated 

Stove  Book 
It  will  save 
you  money. 
Oold  Coin  Store  Co. 
S  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.Y 
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Household  Department 

Eg  V 

Easily-Prepared  Breakfast  Dishes 

GETTiXG  an  ear'  ^' 
breakfast  and  in  a 
hurry  is  b  v  ■  ^ 
means  an  easy  task. 
wise  woman  will  prepare, 
as  far  as  possible,  the 
night  before  and  will  al- 
waj's  have  her  eyes  open 
for  new  ideas  and  help- 
ful suggestions  and  reci- 
pes. She  will  surely 
welcome  the  few  given  in 
this  column.  Griddle- 
cakes  always  meet  great 
favor  in  a  famil}'  of  men 
and  boys,  and  here  is  a 
very  good  recipe  which 
shows  how  they  can  be  quickly  and  easily  prepared. 

SoUR-MiLK  Griddle-Cakes — Mix  and  sift  two  and 
one  half  cupfuls  of  pastry-flour,  one  half  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  one  and  one  fourth  teaspoonfuls  of  soda. 
Add  two  cupfuls  of  sour  milk  and  one  egg  well  beaten. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  hot  greased  griddle  and  cook 
on  one  side.  When  puffed  full  of  bubbles  and  cooked 
on  the  edges,  turn  and  cook  the  other  side.  Serve 
very  hot  with  butter  and  maple  syrup  or  butter  and 
sugar. 

Bacon  and  Onions — Peel  as  many  small  onions  as 
desired,  drop  them  into  salted  boiling  water  and 
gently  stew  until  tender,  then  put  them  in  a  buttered 
baking-dish  and  spread  a  layer  of  sliced  bacon  on  top 
and  sprinkle  with  paprika.  Stand  in  hot  oven  until 
the  bacon  is  cooked  and  the  onions  nicely  browned. 

Egg-Muffins — The  following  recipe  makes  thirty 
muffins,  so  if  not  more  than  half  ,  that  number  is  re- 
quired, use  one  half  the  proportions  given  and  a  small 
egg.  Mix  and  sift  three  and  one  half  cupfuls  of 
pastry-flour,  six  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add  gradually  one 
and  one  third  cupfuls  of  milk,  one  egg  well 
beaten  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter.  Bake  in  buttered  gem  pans  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Corn-Meal  Crisps — Pour  slowly  one  cup- 
ful of  boiling  water  onto  seven  eighths  of 
a  cupful  of  granulated  yellow  corn  meal. 
Stir  until  perfectly  smooth,  and  add  two 
and  one  half  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  but- 
ter and  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Spread  as  thinly 
and  uniformly  as  possible  (using  a  long  broad-bladed 
knife)  on  a  generously  buttered  inverted  dripping  pan. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  well  browned,  and  cut 
at  once  into  three-inch  squares.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  water  used  in  the  preparation  of  these 
crisps  should  be  poured  from  a  tea-kettle  of  boiling 
water. 

Minced  Beef  on  Toast — Take  the  meat  from  be- 
tween the  bones  of  a  ribbed  roast  or  any  little  bits 
that  would  not  be  serviceable  in  other  dishes,  chop 
them  fine,  and  to  each  pint  allow 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one 
of  flour  and  a  half  pint  of  toma- 
toes for  stock.  Alix  the  butter 
and  flour  together,  then  add  the 
tomatoes  strained  or  stock ;  when 
boiling  add  meat  and  a  palatable 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper. 
Stand  the  mixture  over  hot  water 
until  smoking  hot  and  serve  on 
squares  of  toasted  bread. 

Eggs  Poached  in  Milk — This 
is  a  very  nourishing  and  easily- 
prepared  dish,  ilake  as  many  slices  of  toast  as  there 
are  eggs  to  be  cooked.  Rub  the  bottom  of  a  frying- 
pan  with  butter,  then  pour  in  enough  milk  to  give  an 
inch  depth.  Let  the  milk  come  to  a  boil,  drop  in  two 
eggs  at  a  time,  being  careful  when  breaking  them 
not  to  pierce  the  yolks,  and  cook  until  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  are  solid,  then  remove  with  a  skimmer  and 
place  on  the  buttered  toast.  Poach  as  many  eggs  as 
desired  in  this  way,  then  thicken  the  remaining  milk 
and  pour  over  the  eggs  and  serve. 

Sausage- Souffle — A  delicious  breakfast  dish  may 
be  made  from  left-overs :  A  cupful  of  mashed  po- 
tatoes, four  sausages,  one  egg,  a  few  slices  of  cooked 
bacon,  bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  butter  and  seasoning. 
Beat  the  potatoes  well,  mixing  in  the  batter  and  add 
finely-chopped  sausages.  Beat  the  egg  well  and  add, 
stirring  the  whole  vigorously.  Season.  If  the  mix- 
ture is  too  firm  add  a  little  cream  or  milk.  Sprinkle 
with  bread-crumbs,  brush  lightly  with  but- 
ter and  place  in  hot  oven.  When  thor- 
oughly browned,  serve  with  sliced  bacon. 

Buns — The  following  is  a  fine  old- 
fashioned  recipe:  Add  two  and  one  half 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one  half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  to  one  cupful  of  scalded 
milk;  when  lukewarm  add  one  yeast-cake 
dissolved  in  one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  luke- 
warm water,  and  one  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  flour.  Cover  and  let  rise  until  light ;  then 
add  one  third  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  half  cupful  of 
raisins  stoned  and  cut  in  quarters  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  dough.  Cover  and  let  rise,  shape  like  biscuits, 
let  rise  again  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  If  preferred 
glazed,  brush  over  with  beaten  egg  before  baking.  If 
these  directions  are  carefully  and  accurately  followed 
the  result  will  be  more  than  satisfactory. 


Hints  for  Thrifty  Housewives 

Never  throw  away  the  little  scraps  of  cheese  that 
seem  almost  useless.  These  tiny  bits  may  be  grated 
and  saved  in  a  bottle  for  immediate  service  on 
macaroni  or  potatoes.  The  grated  cheese  may  also 
be  spread  on  crackers  and  placed  in  the  oven  to  melt, 
making  a  dainty  bite  for  Sunday-evening  tea. 

Soiled  sponges  may  be  quickly  cleansed  and  fresh- 
ened by  rubbing  the  juice  of  a  lemon  well  into  them 
and  then  rinsing  several  times.  Using  first  hot  and 
then  cold  water.  A  thorough  washing  in  ammonia 
every  few  weeks  and  frequent  sun  baths  are  also  good 
for  sponges  that  are  in  constant  use. 

Do  not  throw  away  the  tops  of  old  shoes.  These 
pieces  of  leather  make  excellent  interlining  for  iron- 
holders.  Make  the  holders  oval  in  shape,  and  have 
both  cover  and  lining  the  same  size.  It  is  well  to 
stitch  them  firmly  around  the  edges  by  machine.  This 
holds  the  pieces  together. 

When  the  edges  of  stiff  collars  and  cuffs  begin  to 
fray  do  not  discard  them  immediately.  Try  rubbing 
these  rough  edges  with  a  ffiece  of  wax  candle  and 
then  wipe  them  off  with  a  clean  handkerchief.  It 
greatly  prolongs  the  life  of  stiffened  linen. 

Unframed  photographs  are  often  marred  bj-  spots 
from  greasy  and  soiled  fingers.  These  spots  may  be 
removed  by  covering  them  with  fine  talcum-powder 
which  should  be  applied  with  a  soft  rag,  rub  gently  and 
then  blow  the  powder  off.  This  cleans  the  picture  and 
does  not  harm  the  paper  in  the  least. 

If  the  cream  gives  out  at  an  inoppor- 
tune moment  a  substitute  may  be  made 
by  beating  together  the  white  of  one  egg 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  a  little 
water.  It  should  be  put  in  the  cups  be- 
fore pouring  the  coffee. 

A  source  of  annoyance  to 
most  mothers  is  the  tape  on 
their  boys'  blouses  insisting 
upon  slipping  outside.  One 
mother  suggests  running  in  the 
hem  a  tape  long  enough,  when 
pulled  up  tight,  to  be  passed 
around  the  waist  and  then  be 
fastened  in  front  with  a  button  and  button- 
hole on  the  tape. 

All  green  vegetables  should  be  salted  while 
cooking;  those  that  grow  underground  should 
not  be  salted  until  after  they  are  cooked.    Both  kinds 
should  be  put  over  the  fire  in  boiling  water,  instead 
of  cold. 

Where  carpets  are  still  in  use,  the  weekly  sweeping 
is  a  much  more  arduous  undertaking  than  where 
there  are  only  rugs  to  be  cleaned.  To  get  the  best 
results  from  a  broom,  before  using  it  the  first  time, 
put  the  straw  part  in  a  pail  of  boiling  water  and  let 
it  remain  there  until  the  water  becomes  cold.  Then 
put  the  broom,  after  shaking  all  the  water  out  of  it 
possible,  out  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  and  let  it 
become  quite  dry.  When  ready  to  use  dip  it  quickly 
in  and  out  of  water  again,  and  sweep  the  carpets 
thoroughly  in  the  usual  way.  The  damp  broom  will 
take  up  the  dust  much  better,  and  yet  not  be  suffi- 
ciently damp  to  make  the  carpets  wet.  Once  a  week 
dip  the  broom  for  a  minute  or  two  in  clean  boiling 
suds,  then  put  it  outside  to  dry.  If  the  carpets 
look  at  all  dusty  or  dingy  after  sweeping,  wipe  them 
thoroughly  and  carefully  with  a  mixture  made  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  ox-gall  and  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  lukewarm  water.  Dip  a  clean  cloth  in  the  mixture 
and  wring  it  until  almost  dry.  Then  go  over  the  carpet 
with  it.    This  will  brighten  it  wonderfully. 

The  Corner  Cupboard — Having  a  very  small  kitchen 
with  no  room  for  cupboard  or  kitchen  cabinet,  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  make  the  most  of  the  little 
wall  space  we  had  by  putting  up  a  useful  bracket  shelf 
of  convenient  height  over  the  table,  and  a  corner 
cupboard.  We  regarded  the  cupboard  as  a  last  resort, 
scarcely  worth  putting  up,  but  now  we  think  it  one  of 
the  best  things  any  kitchen  can  have. 

The  man  of  the  house  was  the  carpenter  and  the 
cupboard  is  not  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  it  does  very 
well,  and  the  doors  keep  the  flies  out  better  than  the 
curtained  shelves  I  have  seen.  The  shelves  are  quite 
close  together,  as  no  large  articles  are  kept  on  them, 
and  it  is  possible  to  have  practically  all  the  supplies 
needed  right  within  reach.  Bottles  are  pushed  into 
the  narrow  corners,  baking-powder  boxes  fit  into  small 
spaces,  and  everything  is  compact  and  handy.  A  small 
jar  of  sugar,  a  jar  of  prepared  flour,  quart  cans  filled 
with  vinegar,  lard,  molasses,  raisins,  salt, 
coft'ee,  tea  and  other  daily-used  food  sup- 
plies are  right  at  hand,  as  well  as  things 
not  so  common,  the  latter  being  kept  in  the- 
back,  and  the  others  in  front.  Of  course 
the  things  in  boxes  from  the  grocery  can 
be  used  right  from  the  cartons  and  need  no 
marking,  but  for  other  things  cracked  fruit- 
jars  and  empty  tin  coffee-cans  are  em- 
ploj^ed. 

Last,  but  not  least,  on  the  top  shelves  out 
of  reach  and  out  of  mind — that  is,  out  of 
the  mind  of  every  one  but  the  housewife — 
are  the  things  so  necessary  at  times  and  so  incon- 
venient at  others.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  be  able 
to  mount  an  old  chair  and  produce  the  rosin  or  the 
beeswax  or  the  tallow  without  the  frantic  search  that 
many  housekeepers  have  before  they  lay  their  hands 
on  them.  Hilda  Richmond. 


Unusually  Good  Cakes  and  Puddings 

Crisp  !Molasses- 
CooKiES — Of  course  there 
is  nothing  new  about 
molasses-cookies,  but  who 
does  not  love  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  that  grand- 
mother used  to  make? 
This  is  such  an  excep- 
tionally fine  recipe  that  we 
feel  sure  you  will  be  glad 
to  try  it  and  see  for  your- 
self what  delicious  cook- 
ies can  be  made  from  it. 
Heat  one  half  cupful  of 
molasses  to  the  boiling- 
point,  and  add  one  and 
one  half  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  and  one  half 
tablespoonfuls  of  lard,  one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  milk.  Mix  and  sift  two  cup- 
fuls of  flour,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  clove,  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  one  half  teaspoonful 
of  nutmeg.  Add  to  first  mixture,  and  chill  thoroughly. 
Toss  one  fourth  of  the  mixture  on  a  floured  board, 
and  roll  as  thinly  as  possible,  shape  with  a  cooky- 
cutter  first  dipped  in  flour,  place  near  together  on  a 
buttered  sheet,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Fruit-Rolls — Two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking-powder,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  two 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  one  third  of 
a  cupful  of  seeded  raisins  chopped  fine, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  citron  chopped 
fine,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and 
one  third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon. 
Mix  together,  then  roll  to  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Brush  over 
with  melted  butter,  sprinkle  with  the 
fruit,  sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  roll  up 
like  a  jelly-roll.  Cut  into  pieces  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  five  min- 
utes. These  fruit-rolls  are  nice  to  serve 
at  a  light  luncheon  or  supper. 

Lemon  Sponge-Cake — Separate  four 
eggs,  beat  the  yolks  and  whites  very  light,  add  one 
third  of  the  whites  to  the  yolks  and  stir.  Then  add  two 
cupfuls'  of  sugar  and  beat  light,  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  yeast-powder  in  two  cupfuls  of 
sifted  flour,  stir  in  alternately  with  the  remainder  of 
the  whites.  Lastly  add  one  half  cupful  of  hot  water. 
Bake  in  a  shallow  or  square  pan  for  thirty-five  min- 
utes in  a  quick,  steady  oven. 

Spanish  Cream — One  and  one  half  pints  of  milk, 
one  half  box  of  gelatin,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  white 
sugar,  three  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla.  Soak 
the  gelatin  in  the  cold  milk  for  one  hour,  put  on  to 
boil  and  when  boiling  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  well 
beaten  with  the  sugar  and  flavoring.  Let  boil  three 
minutes,  then  take  from  the  fire,  stir  in  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  eggs.  Pour  into  molds.  Serve  with 
or  without  cream. 

Scalloped  Apple-Pudding — Cut  one  small  stale 
baker's  loaf  in  halves,  remove  all  soft  part,  and  crumb 
by  rubbing  through  a  colander.  Melt  one  fourth  of  a 
cupful  of  butter  and  add  to  bread-crumbs,  stirring 

lightly  with  a  fork.  Cover 
bottom  of  buttered 
pudding-dish  with  but- 
tered crumbs  and  add 
two  cupfuls  of  sliced 
apples.  Sprinkle  with 
one  eighth  of  a  cup- 
ful of  sugar  mixed  with 
one  eighth  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful o  f  grated  nutmeg, 
three  fourths  of  a  table- 
spoonful of  juice  and  a 
few  gratings  from  the 
rinds  of  a  lemon.  Re- 
peat, cover  with  remain- 
ing crumbs  and  bake 
forty  minutes  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.  Cover  a  t 
first  to  prevent  crumbs  from  browning  too  quickly. 
Served    with    sugar    and    cream    this    is  delicious. 

Orange-Cake — Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
butter,  four  eggs,  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  heaping 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder  and  one  cupful  of  milk. 
Separate  the  eggs,  keeping  two  whites  for  the  cake 
and  two  for  the  icing.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar 
together,  then  add  the  beaten  yolks.  Pour  in  milk, 
add  the  flour  and  baking-powder  (which  has  been 
sifted)  the  juice  of  one  orange 
and  a  little  grated  orange-rind 
Lastly,  add  the  beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs.    Bake  in  three  layers. 

Icing — A  heaping  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  water,  boiled  until 
it  spins  a  thread.  Add  this  grad- 
ually to  the  beaten  whites  and 
beat  until  it  stiffens.  Then  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  grated 
orange-rind.  Spread  icing  on  the 
layers  and  cover  with  the  oranges 

cut  in  small  bits.  Three  oranges  will  make  one  cake. 
If  orange  filling  is  not  desired — use  a  plain  boiled  icing 
and  thicken  with  one  cupful  of  chopped  nut-meats  for 
each  layer.  Frost  the  top  in  the  usual  manner.  Flavor 
the  cake  to  taste. 
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To  Enrich  Garden  Soil 

By  Samuel  Armstrong  Hamilton 


WHILE  there  have  been  many  rapid 
improvements  in  other  directions, 
the  garden  world  has  not  been 
standing  still.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
in  the  past  few  years  been  advancing 
with  such  rapidity  that  there  is  difficulty 
to  keep  pace  with  it.  The  agricultural 
colleges  and  experimental  stations  have 
been  devoting  themselves  more  than 
usual  to  the  problems  of  the  garden, 
with  the  result  that  the  art  of  garden- 
making  has  been  fairly  revolutionized. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  any  one  could  make  a  garden 
who  could  dig  it  and  plant  the  seeds,  or 
induce  some  one  else  to  do  so,  but  that 
time  is  of  the  past.  •  To-day  it  is  a 
science,  and  art,  if  you  will,  and  requires 
scientific  attention  and  skill. 

The  greatest  advance  has  been  in  the 
mastery  of  the  soil.  We  have  learned 
by  experiments  conducted,  to  the  last 
analysis ;  first,  that  there  is  no  mystery 
about  it  and,  second,  that  it  is  made  up, 
or  should  be,  of  certain  ingredients  to 
produce  certain  results.  We  have 
learned  that  the  soil  is  just  what  we 
make  it.  When  virgin  soil  comes  into 
our  possession  we  analyze  it,  and  if  it 
does  not  suit  our  purpose  we  change  it. 
The  old-time  practice  was  to  try  it,  and 
if  it  was  not  to  our  liking  we  sold  the 
place  and  tried  another.  That  was  in 
the  day  when  we  supposed  that  we  had 
to  be  content  with  the  soil  as  we  found 
it,  but  now  it  does  not  matter  what  its 
composition  may  be  when  we  get  it,  we 
can  make  it  over  to  suit  our  needs.  The 
mystery  fled  from  the  soil  the  day  it  was 
discovered  that  all  soil  action  was  due 
to  the  bacteria  it  contained ;  if  there 
were  no  bacteria  there  was  no  fertile 
soil.  We  supposed  that  the  friable  na- 
ture of  the  soil  was  due  to  the  action  of 
the  elements — the  wind,  water  and  frosts. 
These  help  in  a  large  way,  but  we  also 
now  know  that  it  would  take  untold 
ages  for  these  elements  to  do  what  the 
soil  bacteria  accomplished  in  years. 

This  indicates  the  course  we  must 
pursue  in  order  to  fit  our  garden  soils 
for  their  purpose.  In  the  average  gar- 
den we  grow  certain  crops  or  certain 
flowers.  All  of  these  require  soils  which 
are  friable,  light  and  porous.  If  these 
features  are  absent  we  put  them  there 
by  mixing  with  the  soil  a  humus  which 
will  produce  the  bacteria  necessary  to 
tear  down  the  refractory  soil,  until  it  is 
in  good  condition.  If  it  is  hard  and 
dense,  we  give  it  large  quantities  of 
stable,  manure,  especially  that  from  sta- 
bles in  which  leaves  or  wheat-straw  is 
used  as  bedding,  seeing  to  it  that  it  has 
been  well-rotted  in  the  liquid  wastes 
from  the  stalls.  This  fertilizes  or  adds 
plant-food,  as  well  as  causes  bacterial 
action  through  the  humus.  If  we  desire 
quicker  action  we  plow  under  a  lush- 
growing  legume,  such  as  cow-peas  or,  in 
the  far  West,  alfalfa,  which  are  the  best 
humus-producing  plants  we  have,  and 
which  not  only  fill  the  soil  with  soil- 
disintegrating  bacteria,  but  which  contain 
on  their  roots  the  bacteria  required  to 
produce  crops  of  other  legumes,  such  as 
peas,  beans  and  many  of  the  flowers, 
which  will  not  grow  without  the  pres- 
ence of  these  necessary  agents. 

These  crops  are  called  '^soiling  crops" 
and  are  of  more  value  to  the  garden  than 
chemical  manure  in  most  cases.  The 
average  virgin  soil,  except  that  of  the 
arid  regions,  originally  contains  a  well- 
balanced  plant-ration,  but  it  must  be  un- 
locked b}^  the  action  of  the  various 
bacteria.  The  bacteria  of  humus,  or  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  tears  the  soil  down, 
but  it  is  acid  in  its  reaction,  on  which 
account,  from  time  to  time,  we  give  a 
top-dressing  of  lime.  Lime  should 
never  be  given  to  a  worn-out  soil,  but 
only  to  one  which  has  the  previous  year 
(or  two  years)  been  heavily  fed  with 
stable  manure  or  had  plowed  under 
cow-peas  or  a  clover  crop.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  crop,  if  it  be  used  on  the 
garden  instead  of  a  manure,  as  a  humus 
addition,  a  dressing  of  lime  should  be 
given  before  the  cow-peas  or  clover  is 
planted,  as  the  latter,  as  well  as  other 
legumes,  will  not  give  a  good  crop  if 
the  soil  be  not  made  alkaline  before  the 
seed  is  planted.  Legumes  do  not  do  well 
in  acid  soil.  How  will  you  tell  whether 
the  soil  be  acid  or  alkaline  ?  Very  eas- 
ily. Get  from  your  druggist,  for  a 
nickel  two  strips  of  litmus  paper  two 
inches  long,  and  bury  one  each  in  a  hand- 
ful of  soil  taken  from  the  top  and  bot- 


tom of  your  soil  in  the  garden,  while 
it  is  moist.  Allow  it  to  remain  an  hour. 
If  the  paper  turns  red,  the  soil  is  acid ; 
if  it  turns  blue,  it  is  alkaline.  The  de- 
gree of  redness  or  blueness  indicated  the 
degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  the 
above  that  an  acid  condition  of  the  soil 
is  an  abnormal  one.  Not  at  all ;  it  mere- 
ly indicates  that  the  time  has  come  to 
restore  it  to  an  alkaline  condition  The 
operation  of  tearing  down  and  disinte- 
grating the  soil  and  making  it  in  first- 
class  condition  is  an  acid  one,  but  the 
operation  of  feeding  crops  therefrom 
must  be  done  under  conditions  of  al- 
kalinity or  at  the  most,  slight  acidity. 

From  all  the  above  we  gather  these 
facts  and  apply  them  as  follows :  To  re- 
store a  garden  to  a  state  of  great  fertility 
we  must  feed  it  with  great  quantities 
of  humus,  not,  as  used  to  be  sup- 
posed, to  feed  the  plants,  although  that 
incidentally  takes  place  if  the  manure 
is  very  rich,  but  to  make  the  soil  me- 
chanically perfect,  and  then  we  put  in  it 
the  ingredients  that  are  lacking  by  using 
commercial  fertilizers,  such  as  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash  and  nitrogen,  but  the 
former  must  come  first.  A  garden  soil 
of  pure  phosphorus,  potash  and  nitrogen 
would  be  of  little  value  if  the  bacteria 
of  humus  had  not  acted  upon  it. 

<::> 

The  phosphorus  and  potash  are  pres- 
ent in  unavailable  forms  in  most  soils 
(excepting  in  the  arid  regions),  and  it 
is  the  function  of  the  humus-bacteria  to 
unlock  them  and  make  them  available. 
Hence  the  humus.  The  most  precious 
ingredient  in  any  soil  is  the  nitrogen. 
We  tan  put  it  in  the  soil  in  the  commer- 
cial form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  but  it  is 
not  as  available  as  when  we  get  it  in 
its  free  form  from  the  air — for  nothing 
— hence  we  dig,  rake  and  trench  the 
garden.  There  is  no  other  motive  for 
all  this  hard  work!  The  plants  would 
grow  just  as  well !  If  it  be  possible  to 
make  a  perfect  soil,  theoretically,  by  hav- 
ing present  in  their  available  forms  the 
three  above-named  ingredients ;  if  the 
soil  was  porous,  friable  and  filled  with 
the  bacteria  of  the  legumes,  it  were  fool- 
ish to  go  to  the  trouble  to ,  dig  the  gar- 
den, for  the  crops  will  do"  as  well,  but  it 
is  impracticable  to  produce  such  a  soil, 
so  we  give  the  soil  access  to  the  air,  by 
digging,  trenching,  raking  and  fining,  in 
order  that  it  may  store  up  every  par- 
ticle possible  of  nitrogen,  and  to  keep  it 
loose  and  in  good  mechanical  condition. 

These  are  the  problems  which  the 
specialists  have  worked  out  and  we  have 
the  benefit  of  them.  Give  your  garden 
deep  working,  plenty  of  humus  and  turn 
under  a  legume  at  least  every  five  years, 
after  a  top-dressing  of  lime  as  given 
above,  and  your  crops  will  be  abundant. 

Many  up-to-date  gardeners  who  have 
studied  modern  conditions  are  duplicat- 
ing their  gardens ;  that  is,  they  are  hav- 
ing two  garden  plots.  In  one  they  are 
growing  garden  crops,  while  in  the  other 
they  are  growing  sod  and  legumes  and 
cover  crops,  for  three  years,  when  the 
latter  becomes  the  crop  garden,  and  the 
former  goes  into  retirement  to  be  made 
over  for  three  years.  This  is  the  ideal 
way  to  manage  a  garden,  especially 
when  the  garden  represents,  as  it  does 
in  many  cases,  the  living  or  a  great  part 
of.it. 

.  It  is  not  possible  to  market  poorly- 
grown  garden  crops,  as  was  once  the 
case,  for  the  public  has  been  educated 
to  expect,  and  will  have,  only  the  most 
perfect  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for 
these  will  pay  the  highest  prices,  while 
the  inferior  ones  have  little  sale.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  any  one  from  using  the 
most  approved  methods — and  that  word 
"approved"  means  something  in  this  day 
of  experiments — as  there  are  bulletins  to 
be  had  of  every  experiment  station  and 
every  agriculutral  college  to  advise  those 
who  do  not  know,  and  the  noble  work 
carried  on  by  the  agricultural  press  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  gardeners, 
regardless  of  expense,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  all.  The  information  in  this  article 
is  an  epitome  of  up-to-date  garden  man- 
agement and  contains  the  germal  ideas 
of  S.  hundred  bulletins. 

Give  your  soil  humus  for  mechanical 
disintegration,  legumes  for  nitrogenous 
bacteria  and  lime  for  acidity,  to  which 
add  as  much  phosphorus  and  potash  as 
are  needed  for  a  balanced  soil-ration, 
and  success  is  assured. 


The  March  25th 

Farm  and  Fireside 

With  a  full  page  of  colored  pictures  of 
beautiful  American  Women,  other  full- 
page  pictures  and  many  additional  special 
features.    This  is  the  great 

Easter  Number 

And  will  be  mailed  to 

Paid -in -Advance  Subscribers  Only 

Big  and  handsome  as  the  recent  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
have  been,  the  great  Easter  Number  of  March  25th  will  be  the  big- 
gest, finest  and  most  profusely  illustrated  and  most  interesting  number 
ever  presented  to  our  readers.    Below  we  mention  a  few  features. 

This  great  special  issue  will  be  mailed  to  paid-in-advance 
subscribers  only,  so  if  your  subscription  expires  before  that  time, 
or  has  already  expired,  send  in  your  renewal  promptly,  and  you  will 
be  sure  to  get  it,  otherwise  you  will  miss  it. 

No  other  farm  journal  in  the  world  gives  its  readers  so  much 
for  the  money.  Farm  and  Fireside  gives  you  your  money's  worth 
many  times  over.  The  great  Easter  number  alone  will  be  worth 
the  entire  subscription  price. 

A  Few  Special  Features 

A  Full  Page  in  Colors 

Of  Beautiful  Women 

A  famous  artist  has  painted  for  Farm  and  Fireside  the  portraits  of  seven 
beautiful  women.  Never  before  has  an  agricultural  journal  secured  such  a 
feature,  costing  thousands  of  dollars.  Every  portrait  will  be  in  colors.  The 
page  of  seven  American  Beauties  will  be  a  special  insert  page  on  heavy 
paper,  ready  for  hanging  on  the  walls  of  your  home. 

Another  Full-Page  Picture 

"Forgotten,"  one  of  Balfour  Ker's  greatest  paintings,  will  also  be  shown 
on  a  full  page  of  the  great  Easter  Farm  and  Fireside.  It  is  reproduced  in 
monotone  and  depicts  the  old  family  horse  standing  at  the  bars  waiting  in  the 
cold  and  snow  to  betaken  to  his  warm  stable. 

A  Cover  in  Colors 

The  Easter  number  will  have  a  beautiful  cover  in  colors,  which  will 
please  every  reader.  It  is  a  handsome  picture,  worth  preserving  and  makes  a 
total  of  at  least  three  full-page  pictures  that  our  paid-in-advance  readers  will 
receive  in  the  March  25  issue. 

A  Thrilling  Love  Story 

It  will  keep  you  absorbed  from  start  to  finish.  Love,  adventure,  fine 
deeds,  passion,  all  go  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  stories  you  have  ever  read. 

The  Easter  Sermon 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Weeden,  Pastor  of  Howard  Church,  Boston, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  famous  preachers  in  America. 

Elaster  Day  in  the  World's  Greatest  City 

A  brilliant  and  intensely  interesting  description  of  what  Easter  Day  is  in 
New  York — the  greatest  day  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  Many  hand- 
some photographs. 

Easter  Fashions 

The  latest  styles  and  how  to  adapt  them  inexpensively  to  your  own  needs. 

Big  Agricultural  Features 

Are  you  interested  in  tree  planting?  Forrest  Crissey  has  a  mes- 
sage for  you.  Prof.  F.  H.  King  tells  the  devices  by  which  Oriental 
farmers  have  conserved  their  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  for  thirty  cen- 
turies. Another  of  Mr.  Streeter's  articles  on  the  middle-man  question — 
of  vital,  timely  interest. 

A  Limited  Offer 

Good  Until  March  15th  Only 


All  For 


Farm  and  Fireside 

For  the  next  8  months 

Sixteen  big  numbers,  including  the  Great 
March  25th  Easter  number,  special  stories,  de- 
partments and  agricultural  features. 


If  your  subscription  expires  before  March  25th  and   is   not  renewed, 
you  vfill,  of  course,  not  receive  the  March  25th  Easter  Number. 
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All  Six  For  $1.00 

THIS  is  the  biggest  value  for  $1.00  ever  offered.  You  can 
get  the  best  City  Weekly,  the  best  Farm  Papers  and  the 
best  Home  Mcigazines,  together  with  an  Exquisite  Art  Ceden- 
dar,  all  for  one  dollar,  if  you  act  at  once.  Each  comes  for  a 
whole  year.  You  can  have  them  sent  to  one  or  to  dif- 
ferent addresses. 

Here  Is  Our  Great  Offer: 


ALL  SIX  FOR 


New  or  Renewal 


Chicago  Inter  Ocean  and  Farmer 

One  Tear  Subscription      52  numbers 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

One  Year  Subscription      24  nnmbers 

The  Woman's  World 

One  Year  Subscription      12  numbers 

The  Household 

One  Tear  Subscription      12  numbers 

The  Missouri  Valley  Farmer 

One  Year  Subscription      12  numbers 

The  1910  Baby  Calendar 

Packed  in  a  tube,  postage  prepaid 

All  The  Above  For  Only  $1.00 

XHINK  of  getting  all  these  great  papers  and  magazines  at  this  low  price. 
^  112  different  papers  at  lei.-  than  one  cent  each.  Every  one  is  a  paper 
of  national  reputation — large  and  well  printed — one  that  i«  snre  to  be  of 
tremendous  interest  and  nsefnlness  to  all  the  family.  The  small  sum  of 
$1.00  will  secure  for  every  week  of  the  yea*-  an  abundance  of  good  read- 
ing, news  and  oseful  information.  In  no  other  way  can  you  get  so  great 
value  for  so  little  money. 

What  You  Get 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  Kives  the  latest  national  and  world  news 

I  "  f re@b  every  week.  The  Inter  Ocean  is 
the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  country  going  to  farmers*  homes. 

Farm  and  Fireside       been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  at  tre- 

II  mendous  expense,  making  it  the  biggest  and 
most  progressive  farm  paper  ever  published.  Interests  all  the 
family. 

The  Woman's  World  highest  paid  staff  of  writers  of  any 

.  woman's   paper.     Woman's  World  is  read 

with  intense  interest  by  more  women  than  any  other  paper. 

The  Missoori  Valley  Farmer       ereat  paper  of  the  com  belt-is 
■  I.   ■  ■   ■  —       '  of  interest  especially  to  those  in  the 

lijreatest  farm  section  of  the  world.  Packed  with  practical  infer- 
mation. 

The  Household  favorite  magazine  in  over  500,000  homes.  It 

1^  .  — has  hundreds  of  pages  of  interesting  stories.  Many 
fine  departments,  fashions,  cooking,  poultry,  gardening,  etc. 

The  Bahv  Calendar  *®  most  beautifuJ  calendar  ever  made.  It 
■  ^  , ■  ,  -,  -  is  an  art  masterpiece  printed  in  many  colors 
with  no  advertising  of  any  sort.  Every  tim€  you  look  at  the  hand- 
soDie  sleepy  boy  you  are  simply  fascinated  and  want  to  yawn,  too 
The  Baby  Calendar  is  11  inches  wide  and  17  inches  long,  printed  or 
handsome  de  luxe  paper.  It  is  sent  carefully  packed,  postage  prepaid 

Send  For  Them  To-day 

For  One  Dollar  you  will  receive  a  subscription  to  each  of  the  fiv^  magazines  for  a  whole  year,  and  the  19  JO 
Baby  Calendar.  This  offer  is  limited.  Yon  can  have  each  paper  sent  to  any  address  you  choose  or  all  to 
your  own  address.    They  may  be  new  or  renewal.    Send  for  them  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Get  a  Watch  and  Fob 


Without  Cost 


Boys: 


Here  is  your  chance  to  obtain  a  handsome  and  useful  watch,  hav- 
ing a  leather  fob  and  gilt  metal  charm  engraved  with  your  own 
initial  letter  without  cost. 


Description:     This  watch  has  a 
handsome  nickel  case,  with  open 
face.     It  is  a  stem-wind  and  a 
stem-set,  just  like  other  high 
priced  watches.    It  has  a 
close-fitted  snap  back.  It 
is  only        inch  in  thick- 
ness.    It  is  a  perfect 
timekeeper,   tested  and 
regulated  before  leaving 
the  factory.    It  is  en- 
graved front  and  back, 
and  is  a  watch  of  which 
any    one    would  be 
proud.  The  Fob  is  of 
handsome  black 
leather  with  a  polish- 
ed buckle,  like  illus- 
tration, with  a  rich 
gilt  charm  en- 
graved with 
your  own 
initial. 


Movement :  Regu- 
lar 16-size.  Lantern 
pinion  (imallest 
made).  American 
lever  escapement,  pol- 
ished spring.  Weight, 
complete,  with  case, 
3  ounces.  Quick 
train,  240  beats  to  the 
minute.  Short  wind, 
runs  30  to  36  hours 
with  one  winding. 

With  each  watch  a 
guarantee    is  given 
for  all  repairs  free  for 
one  year. 


How  to  Get  the  Watch 

We  will  send  you  this  handsome  watch  and  fob,  without  cost,  if  you  will  get  eight 
friends  each  to  take  Farm  and  Fireside  for  8  months  at  a  special  price  of  25  cents 


Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on 
a  post-card  or  letter,  to-day,  and  say  that 
you  want  the  watch.  We  will  send  you 
by  return  mail  a  book  of  8  coupons,  each 
one  of  which  is  good  for  a  special  eight- 
month  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. We  will  also  send  you  a  sample  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.  This  outfit  will 
help  you  a  great  deal  in  getting  subscrip- 


tions quickly.  You  sell  the  coupons  to 
your  relatives  and  friends  at  25  cents  each, 
send  the  8  names  and  $2.00  to  us  and  we 
will  send  you  this  grand  watch  by  re- 
turn mail.  That  is  all  you  have  to  do, 
it  is  easy  to  sell  coupons.  Thousands  of 
boys  have  done  it,  you  can  do  it  in  half  a 
day  if  you  try. 

Write  to  us  at  once. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Fire  Horses 

By  R.  M.  Winans 


THERE  has  always  been  a  great  deal 
of  romance  associated  with  the 
horses  of  the  fire  departments  of 
the  large  cities;  and  with  everybody  and 
everything  else  connected  with  the  gal- 
lant fire  laddies  and  their  work. 

There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
that,  to  be  sure,  for  they  have  one  and 
all  earned  every  bit  of  the  greatest  and 
lightest  praise  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  thern  for  doing  many  heroic  deeds 
beside  which  mere,  imaginative  romance 
is  tame  and  meek  indeed. 

But  those  who  know  best  the  lives  and 
work  of  the  men  and  horses  who  make 
a  business  of  fighting  fire  know  that  there 
is  far  less  of  romance  than  there  is  of 
hard,  slaving,  work-a-day  drudgery,  in 
the  performance  of  duties  that  lead  them 
to  stand  often  face  to  face  with  death  in 
many  forms  and  to  accept  the  hazard  of 
a  hundred  dangers  as  a  part  of  the  rou- 
tine of  their  daily  lives. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  romance 
comes  now  and  then  to  brighten  the  mo- 
notony of  tiresome  work;  but  the  fire- 
fighting  folk  and  horses,  too,  find  the 
most  of  it  to  be  mighty  hard,  stern 
romance. 

The  fire-fighting  horses  are,  as  a  rule, 
well  cared  for,  but  their  life  in  the  de- 
partment is  one  of  work;  hard,  gruelling 
work — the  kind  that  kills. 

Now  and  then  in  the  fast,  wild,  mad 
runs  that  are  made  in  the  large  cities 
the  life  of  a  fire  horse  is  sacrificed  to 
save  a  human  life.  A  pedestrian,  with 
mind  far  awaj'  trying  to  solve  some  busi- 
ness problem,  a  woman,  losing  her  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  the  .  blare  of  bells  and 
whistles,  a  group  of  children  at  play,  too 
interested  in  themselves  to  heed  the 
warning  of  the  gongs  that  foretells  the 
approach  of  flying,  pounding  hoofs  and 
whirring,  grinding  wheels,  find  them- 
selves perilously  near  this  galloping 
death,  the  hot  breath  from  the  red  dis- 
tended nostrils  of  the  plunging,  rearing 
animals  almost  in  their  faces,  their  sharp- 
shod  hoofs  near  striking  distance. 

The  cooler-headed  grown-ups  may 
spring  aside  in  time  to  avoid  collision,  but 
the  child  usually  grows  bewildered  and 
confused,  standing  trembling  and  para- 
lyzed with  fear,  gazing  helplessly  into  the 
face  of  the  onrushing  whirlwind  of  death. 

It  is  then  that  the  mind  of  the  blue- 
coated  driver  high  up  on  the  engine  seat 
behind  his  spirited  steeds  must  act — must 
think  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  de- 
cide quickly  and  do  whatever  will  save 
those  in  danger,  regardless  of  the  safety 
of  himself,  the  horses  or  his  machine; 
and  many  a  heroic  driver  has  plunged  to 
his  death  in  the  saving  of  life  at  such 
moments  as  this. 

The  other  day  a  hook-and-ladder  driv- 


er swung  kis  truck  around  a  corner  and 
up  through  a  lane  of  crowded  vehicles, 
and  as  he  swung  into  the  straight-way 
he  saw  before  his  horses'  heads  a  little 
girl,  scarcely  more  than  a  baby,  playing 
all  unconscious  of  danger,  squarely  in  the 
center  of  the  path  he  must  follow.  There 
was  no  room  to  swerve  from  his  course, 
no  time  to  halt  the  momentum  of  his 
ponderous  machine.  In  a  voice  compel- 
ling as  the  cry  of  doom  he  commanded  the 
child  to  lie  down,  then  raising  in  his  seat 
he  threw  his  weight  back  on  the  lines  to 
"spread"  his  team.  With  an  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  that  would  do  credit 
to  the  human  mind,  the  leaping,  plung- 
ing horses  fell  away  from  the  pole  so 
that  the  quivering  little  bundle  of  hu- 
manity before  them  might  pass  between 
the  two,  and  when  they  came  to  her  they 
raised  on  their  haunches  and  leaped  over 
the  space  where  she  lay,  and  when  the 
truck  had  passed  she  ran  to  safety,  uii- 
harmed. 

But  every  driver  does  not  find  himself 
so  fortunate  in  being  able  to  avert  a 
tragedy.  In  one  of  New  York's  streets 
teeming  with  children  at  play  a  driver 
some  weeks  ago  bore  down  on  a  couple 
of  children  so  closely  there  was  no  chance 
for  them  to  escape  the  crashing  hoofs. 
With  a  mind  single  to  the  safety  of  the 
little  tots  this  iron-nerved  driver  de- 
liberately swung  his  plunging  horses  full 
into  a  great  iron  pillar  of  the  elevated 
railroad.  Two  horses  were  killed,  the 
other  had  to  be  shot,  the  engine  was 
wrecked  and  the  brave  driver  mortally 
injured — but  the  children  were  saved. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  heart- 
breaking things  that  happen  nearly  every 
day  in  some  city  in  the  countr}^  and 
the  plunging  of  these  horses  to  their 
death  are  pathetic  incidents  in  the  haz- 
ardous lives  of  horses  in  the  fire  de- 
partment. 

Some  of  these  horses  exhibit  a  degree 
of  sense  almost  equal  to  human  intelli- 
gence. A  wonderful  exhibition  of  this 
was  given  recenth'  in  a  town  in  New 
Jersey.  A  daily  drill  is  held  at  nine 
o'clock.  "Big  Jim,"  a  seasoned  veteran 
of  Hose  Company  No.  1,  stands  facing' 
the  dial  of  the  big  engine-house  clock. 
On  a  certain  day  this  clock  was  about 
five  iiiinutes  fast.  It  is  not  connected 
with  the  electric  alarm  system  that  sounds 
the  gong.  Just  as  the  hands  on  the  dial 
pointed  to  the  hour  of  nine  "Big  Jim" 
leaped  from  his  stall  and  made  a  dash 
for  his  place  under  the  harness  of  the 
truck.  Instantly  the  other  horses  fol- 
lowed, A  couple  of  minutes  later  the 
tower  bell  pealed  forth  the  call  to  drill. 
But  "Big  Jim"  had  read  the  clock  and 
was  not  going  to  be  behind  time^  gong 
or  no  gong. 


Where  Birds  Stay  at  Night 


By  John  T.  Timmons 


CHILDREN  often  ask  where  all  the 
birds  go  at  night.  It  would  seem 
to  one  not  familiar  with  their  hab- 
its that  many  of  them  would  find  difficul- 
iy  in  securing  a  suitable  place  to  spend 
the  night. 

An  observer  will  notice  that  birds  be- 
come quite  active  as  twilight  approaches. 
Many  kinds,  such  as  blackbirds  and 
crows,  have  regular  haunts,  and  as  the 
sun  nears  the  western  horizon  thousands 
of  these  birds  may  be  seen  flying  in  great 
flocks  toward  a  certain  orchard  or  grove. 
Man)-  select  a  thicket  in  some  lonely  hol- 
low, while  others  will  select  some  large 
lawn  where  shade-trees  stand. 

Crows  often  select  a  dark  deep  hollow 
with  trees  and  bushes  on  all  sides,  where 
they  form  a  sort  of  rookery.  They  like 
dead  trees  to  roost  on,  and  in  some  places 
they  visit  certain  favored  spots  until 
their  continued  occupancy  kills  many  of 
the  trees. 

Crows  and  blackbirds  are  quiet  during 
the  dark  hours  if  unmolested,  but  occas- 
ionally some  enemy  besides  the  human 
hunter  will  disturb  them,  and  there  is  a 
great  chatter  and  fluttering  of  wings.  A 
hungry  owl  or  a  cat  with  some  of  its 
wild  nature  still  remaining  will  frequent- 
ly visit  such  a  place,  and  of  course  has 
no  trouble  in  securing  a  meal.  Such  a 
visitor  often  disturbs  those  near,  and  the 
frightened  birds  will  flutter  and  fly  away 
to  seek  another  roosting-place. 

Swallows,  after  a  day  spent  in  skim- 
ming the  air  and  catching  hundreds  of 
insects,  will  seek  a  roosting-place  at  night. 
The  chimney-swift  will  soar  and  dart 
about  until  after  sunset,  and  then  sud- 
denly dive  into  some  chimney.  The  birds 
have  very  sharp-pointed  claws  and  cling 
on  the  sides  of  the  sooty  flues.    Old  or 


unoccupied  factory  smoke-stacks  make 
excellent  places  for  the  chimney-swallows, 
where  they  roost  in  vast  numbers. 

In  some  of  the  country  districts,  and 
especiall)^  along  wide  river  bottoms 
where  the  conditions  seem  to  provide  a 
fine  place  for  birds  to  catch  insects,  there 
is  a  swallow  that  likes  to  find  a  hollow- 
tree  for  a  roosting-place  at  night.  In 
early  spring,  before  robins  begin  to  nest, 
these  birds  gather  in  large  numbers  in 
some  group  of  trees  or  grove,  where 
they  sing  until  almost  dark.  They  re- 
main quiet  until  the  first  signs  of  day, 
when  they  break  forth  in  song,  filling 
the  air  with  the  sweetest  of  music.  As 
soon  as  the}'  begin  nesting  they  do  not 
collect  in  such  large  numbers,  but  each 
pair  seeks  a  sheltered  roosting-place  near 
the  spot  selected  to  raise  their  brood. 

Some  birds  roost  in  very  much-ex- 
posed places,  not  seeming  to  realize  the 
danger  from  their  enemies.  Others  will 
select  protected  spots,  and  secrete  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  in  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  and  vines  that  even  their 
enemies  cannot  find  them.  Many  birds 
choose  a  natural  shelter  from  the  rains 
by  getting  beneath  a  leaf  which  sheds 
the  water  from  them,  while  others  sit 
out  in  the  open,  taking  the  storm  in  all  its 
fury. 

Quite  a  number  of  birds  roost  upon 
the  ground.  All  sorts  of  places  are 
chosen.  Quail  sit  in  a  circle  with  their 
heads  out,  always  ready  to  fl)^  if  dis- 
turbed. They  have  been  seen  sitting  in 
such  a  position  in  dajdight.  Many  small 
birds  roost  in  large  weeds,  and  others 
select  a  tuft  of  grass  in  which  to  spend 
the  dark  hours.  Quite  a  number  of 
birds  build  their  nests  on  the  .around  i)i 
pastures  and  meadows. 
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EVERY  time  a  word  is  said  for  the 
parcels  post  a  wail  goes  up  from 
the  retail  dealer.  The  retail  deal- 
er is  ordinarily  a  fine  member  of  the 
community.  Sometimes  he  is  a  good 
business  man.  But  when  he  asks  that 
progress  be  held  back  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  live,  he  becomes  a  bleating 
animal  baa-ing  for  favors.  He  should 
remember  that  it  is  the  fighting  animal 
that  survives  in  business  and  sits  at  ta- 
ble, the  bleating  animal  being  on  the  bill 
of  fare.  If  the  retailer  cannot  adjust 
himself  to  the  competition  of  these  days, 
he  must  go  the  way  of  the  incompetent 
— to  the  menu. 

From  Alliance,  Nebraska,  comes  a 
letter,  the  whole  of  which  appears  in 
the  first  sentence,  which  runs  thus :  "In 
your  issue  of  January  10th  the  article 
entitled  'The  Farmers'  Lobby'  was 
written  for  the  financial  benefit  of  your 
advertisers,  mainly  the  mail-order  thieves 
and  liars."  This  is  a  retail  merchant's 
bleat,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  is  typical 
of  the  intelligent  retail  merchant. 

The  retailer  may  think  thaf  he  is 
fighting  the  mail-order  houses  when  he 
fights  the  parcels  post.  This  shows  that 
he  is  an  incompetent.  If  he  were  up  to 
the  game  he  is  supposed  to  be  playing, 
he  would  know  that  the  mail-order 
houses  are  not  out  for  the  parcels  post. 
They  are  doing  quite  well  as  it  is,  thank 
you.  They  are  big  enough  to  make 
terms  with  the  express  companies,  while 
their  budding  competitors  are  kept  down 
by  their  inability  to  do  the  same.  The 
retailer  is  being  crowded  to  the  wall  by 
the  mail-order  houses,  he  cries;  but  he 
may  be  assured  that  no  parcels  post  law 
would  add  a  pound's  weight  to  the  pres- 
sure. The  tremendous  success  of  the 
mail-order  houses  has  been  won  by  their 
making  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
open  to  them  under  the  present  condi- 
tions. Our  Alliance  correspondent  may 
rest  assured  that  in  favoring  the  parcels 
post  we  are  not  in  any  way  grinding  the 
ax  of  these  commercial  giants.  They 
have  ax-grinding  departments  all  of 
their  own. 

If  the  retailers  cannot  compete  with 
"thieves  and  liars"  they  must  be  doubly 
incompetent.  The  greatest  mail-order 
house  in  the  country  sold  fifty-one  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  goods  last  year  and 
its  annual  statement  showed  net  profits 
of  more  than  six  million  dollars.  Every 
parcel  was  sent  out  on  the  money-back 
plan.  Such  a  volume  of  business  can- 
not be  done  except  by  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  The  mail-order  house  does  busi- 
ness at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  cus- 
tomer cannot  see  the  goods.  There  can 
be  no  consultation  between  buyer  and 
seller.  And  yet  this  one  house  did  a 
business  of  fifty-one  million  dollars  last 
year.  If  the  retailers  were  really  com- 
petent, there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  meeting  such  competitors. 

Any  savage  can  fight ;  but  it  takes  in- 
telligence to  cooperate.  There  are  re- 
tailers enough  in  Nebraska  to  miake  up 
as  effective  a  merchandising  concern  as 
the  biggest  of  the  mail-order  houses  if 
they  would  cooperate.  The  British  shops 
almost  all  buy  cooperatively,  and  own 
their  own  wholesale  establishments. 
Last  fall  an  agent  of  a  cooperative  or- 
ganization of  British  dealers  attended  a 
grain-growers'  association  in  North  Da- 
kota and  made  arrangements  for  the 
direct  buying  of  wheat  for  its  mills. 
This  cuts  out  all  the  middlemen  but  the 
retailer.  The  retailers  of  Nebraska 
should  cease  to  bleat  about  the  mail- 
order houses  and  begin  organizing  like 
intelligent  men.  They  should  own  their 
o-\^  wholesale  warehouses.  They  should 
copy  the  mail-order  houses  in  dealing 
directly  with  producers  and  cutting  out 
the  expenses.  And  the  farmers  should 
organize  to  market  tlieir  produce  coop- 
eratively. Whether  farmer  or  retailer, 
the  animal  that  bleats  becomes  veal  or 
mutton  or  spring  lamb,  and  goes  down 
the  throat  of  some  one  stronger.  In 
union  there  is  strength.  And  the  par- 
cels post  is  a  tool  needed  by  the  com- 
petent retail  trade  far  more  than  by  the 
mail-order  houses. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent  should 
know  that  the  paper  that  prints  edito- 
rials for  the  benefit  of  advertisers  never 
benefits  them.  The  editor  of  this  paper 
does  not  know  whether  or  not  a  single 
mail-order  house  will  advertise  in  Farm 
AND  Fireside  the  next  issue — or  ever 
again.  And  he  does  not  care.  If  the 
paper  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  the 
subscribers,  the  subscribers  will  know 
It — and  from  the  advertising  office  of 
such  a  paper  you  could  not  drive  the 
advertisers  with  a  club.  The  subscribers 
can  tell  at  once  whether  or  no  the 
columns  are  theirs  or  the  property  of 
some    other.     So    can    the  advertiser. 


There  are  papers  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  advertisers  only;  but  their  space 
is  not  very  valuable.  The  farm  paper, 
the  editor  of  which  never  knows  what 
the  advertising  manager  is  doing,  and  the 
advertising  department  of  which  does 
not  know  until  the  paper  appears  what 
the  contents  will  be,  is  the  one  the  ad- 
vertisers have  to  come  into.  Such  a  pa- 
per is  Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  great  month- 
ly magazines  told  me  not  long  ago  that 
when  his  journal  began  the  publication 
of  some  disclosures  very  offensive  to 
great  interests,  the  advertising  manager 
came  to  him  in  a  panic.  "We  are  losing 
all  our  railway  ads,"  said  he,  "and  the 
automobile  people  are  pulling  out,  and 
lots  of  others,  too.  They  say  they  want 
to  sell  to  happy,  contented  people  and 
not  to  a  public  distressed  with  'disclos- 
ures !'  " 

"Go  away!"  answered  the  editor. 
"Let  me  alone !  I  have  troubles  enough 
on  my  hands  to  make  this  magazine  one 
the  people  must  read.  Get  advertising 
where  you  can  and  let  me  alone,  I  say ! 
They'll  all  be  back." 

And  sure  enough,  when  that  magazine 
won  its  way  to  every  news-stand  and 
to  a  high  place  in  the  sales,  they  came 
back.  And  the  editor  was  proud  that 
they  came  back  because  his  circulation 
commanded  them  back  and  not  because 
he  cringed  to  power  or  crawled  to 
capital. 

I  wonder  if  our  Alliance  correspon- 
dent can  understand  that? 

If  he  can,  he  can  begin  to  understand 
that  "thieves  and  liars"  are  never  very 
formidable  competitors. 

If  he  can,  he  can  realize  that  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  and  selling,  either  in 
merchandise  or  printed  paper,  is  based 
on  mutual  self-respect  and  honesty. 

And  it  should  begin  to  dawn  on  him 
that  he  can't  expect  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  hold  back  progress  in  transporta- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  men  who  can't 
compete  with  other  men  who  can  sell 
fifty-one  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
a  year  without  ever  seeing  a  customer. 
The  kingdom  of  success,  like  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  is  within  you.  And  it 
is  found  in  the  spirit  that  welcomes 
progress  in  steam  or  electricity  or  par- 
cels post  and  swims  with  its  beneficient 
stream. 

^        ^  !(i 

'T'HE  editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside  re- 
^  cently  sat  at  table  with  a  company  of 
people  of  exceptional  intelligence,  when 
a  bundle  of  letters  from  our  subscribers 
was  handed  him.  He  read  one  of  them 
to  the  company.  The  one  called  for 
another,  and  soon  he  found  himself 
reading  letter  after  letter  from  farmers 
and  farmers'  wives  to  a  group  of  men 
and  women  capable  of  properly  rating 
such  utterances.  One  of  them  was  a 
millionaire  manufacturer  known  as  well 
for  ability  in  writing  as  in  manufactur- 
ing. One — a  woman — had  delivered, 
the  evening  before,  a  most  scholarly  and 
artistic  lecture  on  a  literary  subject.  One 
was  a  lawyer  of  fine  ability  and  humani- 
tarian tendencies. 

And  all  of  them  were  struck  with  the 
fine  discrimination,  the  mental  grasp,  the 
unwavering  appeal  to  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice with  which  these  letters  were  filled. 
Most  of  the  letters  were  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  advance  in  postal  rates 
on  second-class  matter.  There  was  not 
a  wild  appeal  to  passion  in  the  package. 
There  was  not  a  letter  that  would  not 
have  made  President  Taft  ponder  deeply 
for  an  answer  to  it.  They  were  from 
every  quarter  of  the  nation,  and  they 
were  unanimous  in  opinion  and  almost 
similar  in  style.  They  were  the  most 
striking  proof  possible  of  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  public  affairs,  the  solid  com- 
mon sense  and  the  universal  spirit  of 
fairness  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  To 
him  who  fears  to  trust  the  people,  such 
letters  would  be  a  revelation.  For  they 
show  that  if  there  is  any  dangerous 
ignorance  in  this  country,  it  is  not  in  the 
common  people.  The  Lincolnian  impress 
is  on  the  common  mind  now  as  fifty 
years  ago.  Now,  as  then,  everybody 
knows  more  than  anybody.  If  there  is 
any  dangerous  ignorance  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  learned 
and  cultured  classes,  and  among  our  of- 
ficials. The  common  mind  is  still  the 
well  of  wisdom,  from  which  the  wise 
statesman  will  draw  at  need.  The 
statesman  who  does  not  is — well,  he  is 
not  a  statesman. 

To  hundreds  of  letters,  this  is  all  the 
answer  we  can  make.  We  must  thank 
the  writers  and  let  it  go  at  that. 


How  to  Buy 

Soda  Crackers 

m  tke  Country 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  store 
buy  enough  Uneeda  Biscuit  to  last 
till  next  market  day.  "But,"  you 
say,  "will  they  keep  that  long?" 

Yes— 

Biscuit 

are  the  soda  crackers  that  come  to 
you  protected  in  seaJed  packages, 
so  that  you  always  have  fresh  soda 
crackers  no  matter  how  many  you 
buy  or  how  long  you  keep  them. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Ten  Post-Cards 

For  The  Asking 

These  ten  post-cards  are  the  famous  Flower  and  Poet  set.  They  are  printed 
in  gold  and  fourteen  colors  and  will  delight  vou.    They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


Each  card  contains  a  favorite  flower  printed  in  the  exact  natural  colors,  outlined  in 
gold.    This  is  the  newest  way  of  printing  post-cards  and  makes  a  very  handsome 
and  rich-looking  effect.    It  is  the  most  expensive  way  of  making  them  up,  but  we 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  post-cards  ever  made. 

In  addition  to  the  beautiful  flowers — so  real  that  you  can  almost  smell 
their  fragrance,  each  card  contains  a  well-known  saying  of  some  famous 
character,  printed  in  gold  letters.    These  are  the  newest  and  most  fash- 
ionable post-cards.    Every  one  who  gets  them  will  be  delighted 
beyond  measure. 

A  Great  Offer 

These  cards  would  sell  for  30  to  50  cents  in  a  store,  but 
we  will  send  them  to  you  without  cost  if  you  will  send 
us  three  2c  stamps  to  pay  the  cost  of  postage,  pack- 
ing and  handling.      We  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  get  more  post-cards  without  cost,  vv'hen  we 

send  you  the  cards.  Do  not  fail  to  get  a  set.  ^ whichi  inclose  three2c  stamps  to  pay 
Send  three  2c  stamps  to-day  to  ^ cost  of  postage,  packing  and  handling. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE   ^  ^  Name 

Springfield,  Ohio         ^   ^  Address. 


FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE, 
Springfield,  Ohio  a 

Gentlemen: — 
Please  send  me  at  once  the 
10  Flower  and  Poet  post-cards  for 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  25,  1910 

Miss  Sel  ina  Lue   and  the  Soap-Box  Babies 

[continued  from  page  28] 


"Yes,  that's  a  young  man  artist  I've  got 
boarding  here  with  me.  His  name  is 
Kent,  but  he  is  jest  sich  friends  with 
everybody  on  the  bluff  that  we  all  call  him 
by  his  first  name.  His  father  is  a  big  rich 
man,  but  it  seems  like  with  all  his  money 
he  can't  afford  to  let  his  son  be  happy  and 
do  the  world  good  by  painting  beautiful 
pictures.  He  never  said  a  word  about  his 
trouble,  but  Miss  Evelyn  Branch  told  us 
about  it.  The  poor  boy  grieves  so  over 
his  father  that  I  feel  I  could  do  jest  any- 
thing to  help  make  'em  up.  He  has 
painted  some  beautiful  pictures  to  go  in  a 
hall  for  workmen  to  see  how  beautiful 
work  can  be  painted  about,  and  he  hopes 
his  father  will  see  'em  and  maybe  forgive 
him  fer  painting.  I  never  close  my  eyes 
at  night  without  making  it  a  subject  of 
prayer   to    soften   that   old   man's  heart." 

"Did  he  say  his  father  was  a  hard- 
headed  old  pig-head?"  asked  the  old  gen- 
tleman fiercely. 

"No,  indeed ;  he  never !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Selina  Lue  hastily.  "You  don't  know  Mr. 
Alan!  Why,  he's  jest  that  tender  and  good 
that  you  would  know  he  loved  his  father 
hard.  But  how  his  father  could  not  know 
him  enough  to  trust  him  to  do  his  man's 
work  in  the  world,  I  don't  see.  Looks  like 
a  man  must  think  his  own  life  have  been  a 
grand  success  if  he  goes  to  a-directing  of 
his  son's." 

"And  this  Mr.  Alan — er — er— you  say 
he  lives  here?    Been  here  long?" 

"Long  enough  to  git  into  the  good  feel- 
ings of  every  man,  woman,  child  and  puppy 
on  the  bluff,  and  to  git  Miss  Cynthia  to 
loving  him  enough  to.  marry  him  as  soon 
as  he  finishes  the  pictures  and  gits  paid 
fer  'em,  which  she  wouldn't  wait  fer,  but 
he  thinks  they  better." 

"Married!"  the  old  gentleman  exploded 
the  word  and  lay  back  in  the  chair  and 
fanned  himself  with  the  palm-leaf  fan  Miss 
Selina  Lue  had  handed  him  when  he  came. 

"Yes,  Mis'  Jackson  Page's  daughter,  and 
a  blessed  angel  of  light  she  is.  It's  jest 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  happiest 
things  in  the  world,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
mortgage  and  the  father." 

"Mortgage — father  ?" 

"It  ain't  his  father's  mortgage ;  it's  Mis' 
Jackson  Page's,  and  she  ain't  resigned 
about  selling  her  home  to  the  golf  club. 
Poor  Miss  Cynthia  has  to  spend  all  this 
love-time  of  her  life  a-persuading  of  her 
ma  to  be  contented.  The  poor  child  is  all 
drug  out  with  worrying,  and  it  nearly  kills 
Mr.  Alan  not  to  be  able  to  help  her  none. 
He  sets  here  'way  into  the  night  with  me 
a-talking  and  a-studying  what  to  do  to 
keep  it  from  being  sold  Saturday." 

"Well,  where  is  this  young  inan,  may  I 
ask?  I  would  like — er — to  see  him — er — 
where  is  he — d'you  hear  ? — where  is  he  ?" 

"Le'me  see !  Him  and  Miss  Cynthie  is 
off  sketching,  but  I  have  plumb  forgot 
where  they  said  they  would  be.  But  he'll 
be  coming  back  in  a  little  while  now,  and 
I  want  you  to  stay  and  have  dinner  with 
us  and  git  a  chanct  to  talk  to  him  and 
maj'be  see  his  pictures,  too.  I  would  ad- 
mire to  have  you.  Seems  like  I  have 
seen  you  before  somewheres,  your  face 
have  sich  a  friendly  favor,  and  here  I've 
been  a-telling  you  family  affairs  like  I  had 
knowed  you  all  my  life." 

"I  thank  you,  madam  ;  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  accept  your  hospitality — d'you  hear? 
— a  great  pleasure!"  And  the  old  gentle- 
man smiled  so  pleasantly  that  Ethel  Maud 
sidled  up  to  him  and  grasped  the  corner 
of  his  coat. 

"Saj-,  mister,"  she  ventured,  "do  a  otter- 
mobile  feel  like  flying  in  the  air?  Bennie 
says  it  ain't  no  better  than  a  'lectric,  but 
a  'lectric  is  hitched  down  top  and  bottom 
and  it  don't  look  so  free." 


"Naw,  mister,  I  said  I  knowed  it  was 
stylisher,  but  I  bet  it  can't  go  no  faster," 
said  Bennie. 

"Well,  I  tell  you  what  we  will  do,"  said 
the  old  gentleman  with  a  delightful  smile. 
"There  comes  Wilkins,  and  as  soon  as  he 
fixes  things  up  we  will  all  take  a  little  spin 
up  the  road  before  dinner,  and  you  can 
decide  for  yourself  how  near  it  comes  to 
flying.  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company,  madam — d'you  hear  ? — that  great 
pleasure  ?" 

"Well,  it  do  look  like  I  oughtn't  ter  let 
my  skeer  keep  the  children  from  sich  a 
educating  thing  as  a  ottermobile  ride, 
which  they  never  will  maybe  git  again. 
Thank  you  kindly,  mister.  And  you  can 
git  'em  all  in,  do  you  think  ?  They  is  three 
more  in  the  back  of  the  grocery  what  you 
haven't  seed,  and  I  will  have  to  pick  up 
young  Jim  Peters,  fer  his  mother  have 
gone  to  town,  and  I  promised  to  listen 
across  the  street  fer  him  to  wake  up." 

"Oh,  yes.  Miss  Seliny  Lue,  you  can  pack 
in  all  the  littlest  ones,  and  me  and  Sam 
Tyne  and  Ethel  Maud  and  Luella  can  hang 
on  behind,"  urged  Bennie. 

"Then,  P  thank  you,  sir,  we'll  all  go," 
said  Miss  Selina  Lue,  with  courage  in  her 
face  and  voice,  but  quaking  in  her  shoes. 
"Now  run  to  the  pump,  all  of  you,  to  wash 
your  faces  and  hands." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  appeared  at  the 
door  with  the  soap-boxers  in  her  arms  and 
announced  herself  as  ready.  Ethel  Maud 
had  picked  up  Blossom,  and  Luella  had 
darted  across  the  street  for  young  Jim. 

With  a  great  flourish  of  manner  their 
beaming  friend  seated  Miss  Selina  Lue  in 
the  tonneau,  and  under  her  direction  he 
packed  the  children  in  around  her. 

"Let's  see,  I  can  hold  both  the  Flarities 
in  toy  lap  and  prop  Clemmie  and  Pattie  in 
on  this  offside,"  she  directed  with  an  eye 
both  to  comfort  and  security.  "Luella  can 
set  on  the  seat  by  me  and  hold  young  Jim 
in  her  lap.  No,  Bennie,  I  can't  let  you 
hang  on  behind ;  you  and  Sammie  set  on 
this  little  side  seat  and  Ella  Virginia  and 
Ethel  Maud  on  that  one.  Ethel  Maud,  you 
take  Blossom  in  your  lap  and  help  one  of 
the  others  by  the  sleeve  to  stand  up  in 
front  of  you.  Everybody  else  fill  in  the 
cracks  where  they  can !  Now,  we  are  all 
ready,  mister,  and  you  can  let  him  go  as 
soon  as  you  are  a  mind  to." 

Miss  Selina  Lue's  merry  eyes  were  danc- 
ing with  excitement,  and  the  wide  garden 
hat  that  Miss  Cynthia  had  trimmed  with 
purple  lilacs  was  set  at  a  rather  adventur- 
ous angle  over  her  soft  hair,  which  was 
flying  tiny  gray  curls  in  every  direction. 

"Lands  alive !  won't  all  the  folks  over  to 
the  landing  be  surprised  if  they  come  back 
and  find  us  gone  ?"  she  exclaimed.  All 
her  neighbors  had  sauntered  over  the  bluff 
to  take  dinner-pails  to  the  men  passing 
on  the  noon  boat. 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  the  "ot- 
termobile" family  had  one  carried  such  a 
load  of  jubilant,  seething  joy  as  was  packed 
in  that  very  fashionable  member.  As  it 
whizzed  and  spun  up  the  river  road  all 
the  passengers  squealed  with  delight,  and 
as  they  coasted  down  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  they  rose  to  their  feet  as  one 
child.  They  danced  and  yelled,  waved 
whatever  head-covering  was  possessed  by 
one  or  two  of  them  and  stepped  on  one 
another's  toes  in  a  frenzy  of  delight.  At 
the  top  of  the  far  hill  they  slowed  up,  for 
their  host  was  impressed  by  the  sweeping 
river  view,  and  he  turned  to  point  it  out 
to  Miss  Selina  Lue. 

"Yes.  I  have  set  on  the  grocery  steps  and 
watched  the  top  of  this  hill  in  winter  and 
in  summer,  sun-up  and  sun-down,  in  storm 
and  clearing,  and  all  the  time  a-wondering 
what  was  here  on  the  other  side  that  I 


never  expected  to  see  in  this  life.  I  am 
glad  I  always  laid  it  out  in  my  mind  as 
beautiful  as  I  could,  fer  I  woulder  been 
ashamed  if  I  had  gone  and  made  little  of 
it  to  myself,  just  because  I  hadn't  ever 
seen  it  and  maybe  never  would.  Things 
always  measure  up  to  what  you  expect — 
and  it's  the  same  with  people,  too ;  a-look- 
ing  fer  saints  you  are  mighty  apt  not  to 
run  on  sinners.  Now,  Sammie,  Bennie, 
all  of  you  stop  climbing  out!" 

Miss  Selina  Lue  was  busily  engaged  in 
settling  the  squirmers  as  the  machine 
swept  slowly  around  and  started  down  the 
hill.  A  far,  faint  cry  reached  her  ears, 
and  she  turned  suddenly. 

"Lands  alive,  mister,"  she  called  "we've 
done  spilled  Ethel  Maud." 

"How  ever  did  you  happen  to  fall  out, 
honey  ?"  said  Miss  Selina  Lue,  as  she 
squeezed  up  Ella  Virginia  and  started  to 
tuck  the  stray  down  beside  her. 

"I  didn't  fall!  I  climbed — I  climbed — 
to  get  the  gentleman  a  flower — and  now 
it's — done  broke!"  she  sobbed,  as  she  held 
up  a  crushed  blue  corn-flower. 

"Upon  my  word,  that's  a  sweet  little 
girl  to  get  a  posy  for  an  old  man — d'you 
hear? — a  sweet  little  girl!  Come  over  here 
and  sit  by  me  and  I'll  hold  you  in,  and  the 
baby,  to." 

And  the  moment  they  came  to  a  stand- 
still they  were  surrounded  by  the  mothers 
of  the  joyous  youngsters  and  a  babble  en- 
sued that  was  confusion  confounded. 

Mrs.  Kinney  clasped  her  wriggling  off- 
spring as  they  were  handed  down  to  her 
in  turn,  and  with  each  she  managed  a 
"Thank  j'ou,  sir,"  that  sounded  as  if  they 
had  been  returned  from  the  grave  to  her 
maternal  bosom.  With  the  last  in  her 
arms  she  turned  and  said :  "Miss  Seliny 
Lue,  I  thank  you  fer  this  a-happening  to 
'em  what  they  won't  never  forgit." 

Mrs.  Dobbs  affirmed  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Kinney  heartily,  but  she  was  overcome 
with  a  shyness  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
in  weight,  so  could  only  nod.  Her  pride 
in  the  exalted  position  of  Ethel  Maud  was 
overwhelming,  but  she  lifted  down  Kin- 
neys  and  Tynes  with  impartial  delight. 

At  last  there  were  left  only  Ethel  Maud 
and  Blossom  to  descend,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman took  the  baby  while  the  child  slow- 
ly climbed  down,  assisted  by  her  mother 
and  Bennie. 

"My,  my!"  exclaimed  Miss  Selina  Lue. 
"Looks  like  when  you  git  'em  all  together 
this  bluff  is  rich  in  children.  Who's  go- 
ing to  take  Blossom.  Everybody  have  got 
a  armful  and  more."  And  she  was  just 
about  to  deposit  Carrots  on  the  steps  when 
she  exclaimed:  "Lands  alive,  if  here  ain't 
Miss  Cynthie  in  the  nick  of  time !" 

And  so  it  was  into  a  pair  of  very  lovely 
arms  that  the  old  gentleman  lowered  the 
gurgly  baby,  and  he  had  a  look  into  beau- 
tiful and  very  deep  blue  eyes ;  and  with 
the  look  something  welled  up  and  over- 
flowed a  certain  arid  and  anger-wasted 
area  in  his  large  old  heart,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  his  keen,  dark  eyes  the  wa- 
ters of  forgiveness  had  made  it  to  bloom 
with  its  accustomed  flowers  of  good  cheer, 
generosity  and  the  star-bloom  of  peace. 
His  journey  for  the  purpose  of  incrimina- 
tions became  one  of  discovery  of  treas- 
ures long  possessed,  but  unacknowledged — 
and  others  to  be  possessed. 

It  was  at  this  auspicious  moment,  as  the 
mothers  were  all  absorbed  in  questioning, 
in  listening  to  the  children  and  exclaim- 
ing over  the  wonders  of  the  expedition 
with  Miss  Selina  Lue,  that  Mr.  Alan 
stepped  from  around  the  corner  of  the 
grocery  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the  "ot- 
termobile" before  he  knew  of  its  presence. 
And  before  he  had  time  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing   the    old    gentleman    reached  down 


and  gave  him  a  tremendous  squeeze  di- 
rectly before  the  astonished  gaze  of  Miss 
Cynthia  and  Blossom.  Then  he  went  to 
still  greater  lengths,  for  he  hopped  down 
as  nimbly  as  Bennie  could  have  done  right 
between  Miss  Cynthia  and  Mr.  Alan  and 
gave  them  both  a  tremendous  squeeze, 
Blossom  included.  And  all  the  time  never 
a  word  passed  between  them,  only  Mr. 
Alan's  eyes  were  very  bright  and  his  hand 
trembled  so  that  Miss  Cynthia  took  'it  in 
her  free  one  and  Blossom  caught  his  sleeve. 

■'Well,"  said  Miss  Selina  Lue,  "well!  I 
oughtn't  to  ever  pray  keerless,  for  the 
Lord  shure  listens  to  me!  Mr.  Kent,  I 
oughter  have  knowed  you  by  the  eyes  of 
faith.  All  of  you  come  here  and  be  made 
'quainted  with  Mr.  Alan's  father,  what's 
come  to  make  us  a  visit.  And  to  think  I 
didn't  know  him — and  they  do  so  favor!" 

The  day  of  adventure  and  excitement 
came  to  a  close  for  Miss  Selina  Lue  as 
she  sat  on  the  grocery  steps  in  the  moon- 
light, waiting  for  Mr.  Alan  to  come  down 
from  the  hill  mansion,  where  he  and  his 
father  had  been  dining  with  Mrs.  Jackson 
Page.  When  he  came  they  sat  silently  for 
a  few  moments  while  he  finished  his  cigar; 
then  Miss  Selina  Lue  said,  as  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm : 

"Mr.  Alan,  honey,  I  know  what  a  heft 
of  trouble  have  been  lifted  offen  your 
heart  this  day  and  I've  been  setting  here 
a-rejoicing  over  your  coming  through  so 
good.  Looks  like  in  all  the  world  they 
ain't  nothing  that  jest  grinds  down  on  the 
heart  like  unkind  feelings  where  love 
oughter  be,  especial  in  blood  kin.  I  am 
thankful  I  feel  a  long  and  loving  life  fer 
you  and  your  father  together,  fer  you've 
both  done  had  a  lesson  in  being  away  from 
one  another." 

"Miss  Selina  Lue,  I  don't  know  what 
you  said  to  him,  but  when  I  off'ered  to 
spend  the  night  at  the  hotel  with  him,  he 
said  he  wanted  me  to  come  right  back  and 
stay  here  with  you.  I  believe  he  is  going 
to  apply  for  a  soap-box  for  me." 

"Well,  looks  like  when  I  think  of  you 
and  Miss  Cynthie  having  to  move  away 
from  me  to  the  other  side  of  town  my 
heart  jest  drops  down.  I  have  woke  up 
more  than  onct  wet-eyed  about  it,  but  I 
try  and  think  I  will  see  you  sometimes, 
and  all  the  time  I  will  have  the  remember- 
ing of  you  to  love.  The  Lord  have  been 
good  to  me  in  letting  me  have  so  many 
remembers  and  I  ain't  serving  Him  right 
by  gitting  unhappy,  so  I  won't."  As  she 
spoke,  she  smiled  at  him  wistfully. 

"And  that's  just  why  I  hoped  you  would 
wait  up  to  see  me  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Alan 
as  he  took  her  hand.  "What  would  you 
say  if  I  told  you  that  father  is  going  to 
buy  the  hill  mansion  and  all  the  property 
for — for — a  wedding  present — for  her? 
And  you'll  always  let  me  have  the  barn, 
so,  you  see,  we  are  going  to  be  in  big 
soap-boxes  right  where  you  can  attend  to 
us  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Alan,  honey,  they  ain't  noth- 
ing to  say  that'll  do  to  tell  how  I  feel ! 
My  Lord  is  jest  about  to — crowd  my  heart 
with  blessings."  And  Miss  Selina  •  Lue's 
eyes  shone  in  the  moonlight. 

"Miss  Selina  Lue,"  said  Mr.  Alan  slow- 
ly, as  a  man  speaks  from  his  inmost  soul, 
"in  the  letter — and  my  father — they  want 
me  to  paint  one  more  picture — for  the 
chapel.  If  I  can  paint  what  I  feel  when 
I  see  you  with  your  manger-child  in  your 
arms  I  will  paint  a  picture  for  the  whole 
world.    Perhaps  some  day—" 

"If  you  do,  Mr.  Alan,  you'll  paint  the 
picture  of  a  woman  that  lives  by  the  lov- 
ing she  gits  and  gives — and  the  love  of 
God.  But  don't  make  me  cry — I'm  jest 
a-smiling  through  my  tears." 

[the  end] 


Cousin   Sally's   Letter  to   Her   Boys   and  Girls 


DEAR  Girls  and  Boys  : — 
Many,  many  thanks  for  all  your 
good  and  enthusiastic  letters.  I  am  more 
than  delighted  to  know  that  my  letter  on 
Japan  appealed  to  you  and  I  shall  certainly 
tell  you  about  other  lands  before  very 
long.  I  want  very  much  to  tell  you  about 
Holland,  "the  little  land  of  dikes  and  wind- 
mills," but  this  time  I  am  going  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you  about  clubs.  In  every 
number  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
the  fine  times  some  of  my  cousins  are  hav- 
ing— I  mean  our  club  members  who  have 
formed  branch  clubs  of  their  own.  Just 
listen  to  this  letter  from  one  of  our  en- 
thusiastic members. 

Oh  !  Cousin  Sally  : — I  cannot  begin  to 
tell  you  how  happy  our  new  club  has  made 
me,  and  I  think  your  idea  about  branch 
clubs  is  just  splendid.  Some  girls  and  my- 
self met  one  day  after  school  and  formed 
a  club  which  we  call  the  "Merry  Maids." 
This  was  one  of  the  club  names  which 
you  suggested  some  time  ago  and  we 
thought  it  suited  us  perfectly.  We  have 
six  memljers  and  every  one  is  so  congen- 


ial and  pleasant  that  our  club  meetings 
are  simply  a  joy.  We  try  to  live  up  to 
our  name  and  also  to  the  club's  motto, 
and  if  one  of  the  members  speaks  a  cross 
word,  or  in  any  way  loses  her  temper,  she 
is  fined  one  cent.  Mother  hopes  the  club 
work  will  go  along  smooth!}',  because,  she 
says  I  am  not  the  cross  little  daughter 
that  I  used  to  be. 

The  other  day  we  girls  gave  a  little  en- 
tertainment at  my  home.  We  charged  five 
cents  admission,  and  really  we  had  quite 
a  large  audience.  I  played,  Edith  sang, 
Ethel  recited,  another  member  danced,  and 
our  dramatic  efforts  were  in  every  way 
successful.  We  made  about  one  dollar 
which  paid  for  the  refreshments  which  we 
served  later. 

Now  isn't  this  the  right  spirit?  You 
can  all  form  a  club  of  your  own  and  have 
jolly  times  like  this  girl  if  you  want  to. 
Of  course  a  "good  time"  club  would  not 
appeal  to  every  one,  but  then  there  are 
any  number  of  different  clubs  from  which 
to  choose.  Another  one  of  my  club  mem- 
bers writes  me  that  she  has  just  formed 
a  sewing  club  which  meets  once  a  week 


and  that  there  are  only  three  members. 
However,  they  conduct  their  meetings  in  a 
business-like  manner  and  have  such  pleas- 
ant sessions  that  the  members  can  hardly 
wait  for  the  week  to  pass  by  so  that  they 
can  meet  again. 

Now  a  word  to  the  boys.  I  am  just  as 
much  interested  in  your  work  and  play  as 
I  am  in  the  girls,  and  I  am  going  to  read 
you  part  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
one  of  my  club  boys.    He  says : 

Your  suggestions  about  branch  clubs 
have  interested  me  so  much  that  we  boys 
got  together  one  fine  afternoon  and  de- 
cided to  form  a  club  of  our  own.  Of  course 
each  member  of  our  branch  club  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Cousin  Sally's  club.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  for  a  club  name — "The  Robin- 
son Crusoe  club  ?"  There  are  just  eight  mem- 
bers and  we  are  almost  of  one  age.  This 
winter  we  have  been  having  our  club  meet- 
ings out  doors  and  we  go  for  long  tramps 
through  the  woods  and  fields.  Sometimes 
we  have  skating  games,  and  when  we  get 
cold  we  make  a  nice  big  bonfire  and  sit 
around  it  Indian  fashion  roasting  potatoes 
and  telling  jokes  and  funny  stories.  We 


are  planning  to  build  a  rough  camp  in  the 
woods  by  a  small  stream,  and  I  tell  you  we 
boys  expect  to  have  some  jolly  good  times 
fishing  and  bathing.  Our  club  dvies  are 
five  cents  a  week,  so  you  see  we  expect 
to  have  quite  a  little  money  in  the  treas- 
ury by  next  summer.  We  have  a  very 
active  president  and  secretary  and  all  of 
us  boys  seem  to  agree.  I  am  so  inter- 
ested in  our  new  club,  and  Cousin  Sally's 
page  is  read  aloud  by  the  secretary  at  club 
meetings. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  telling  you  all 
about  the  splendid,  enthusiastic  letters 
that  I  have  received  from  club  members, 
but  my  space  is  growing  short.  I  only 
hope  that  some  day  I  will  have  another 
page  to  devote  entirely  to  our  club  work 
and  plans  for  the  future.  I  wish  club 
members  who  have  formed  branch  clubs  of 
their  own,  would  tell  me  how  they  are  get- 
ting along.  You  cannot  write  to  me  too 
often,  for  your  letters  are  always  welcome. 

Assuring  you  all  of  my  constant  interest 
in  your  work,  and  with  much  love. 

Faithfully  always, 

Cousin  Salt.v. 
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FILL  OUT  THIS  SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 


CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

If  you  are  enclosing  the  full  price,  simply  write  the  amount  in  this  square. 

CASH  IN  BANK. 

You  can  Geposit  the  purchase  price  of  the  separator  with  your  local  banker,  to  be 
held  by  him  for  a  month  while  you  are  trying  it.  If  you  follow  this  plan  make  an  X 
mark  in  this  square  and  enclose  your  certiflcate  of  deposit  signed  by  your  banker. 

BANK  REFERENCE. 

If  you  prefer  not  to  send  us  the  money,  or  to  hold  it  in  the  bank  subject  to  our  order, 
make  an  X  mark  in  this  square  and  enclose  a  letter  of  reference  signed  by  your 
hanker,  telling  us  that  you  are  a  responsible  property  owner. 

FREE  DAIRY  GUIDE. 

Nearly  everybody  has  a  copy  of  our  big  General  Catalog  or  our  Cream  Separator 
Catalog,  but  if  you  have  not  and  want  mure  information  before  ordering,  make  an 
X  mark  in  this  space. 
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Everybody  Buying  at  the  New  Cut  Prices 

Your  Coupon  Is  in  the  Lower  Left  Hand 
Corner  of  This  Page.  Fill  It  Out  NOW! 

We  believe  the*^conomy  Chief  is  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  cream  separator  on  the 
market  today,  regardless  of  price.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  in  design,  the  closest  skimming, 
the  easiest  running,  the  quickest  cleaning;  in  short,  the  greatest  separator  value  that  money  can 
buy.  We  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  Economy  Chief  and  we  want  every  owner  of  cows  to 
share  this  confidence  with  us.  We  want  everyone  interested  in  buying  a  cream  separator  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  find  out  for  himself  which  is  the  best  machine,  which  is  THE 
SEPARATOR  TO  BUY. 

Here  Is  the  Challenge  Offer  That  Is 
Bringing  in  the  Orders  by  Every  Mail! 

Deposit  in  your  local  bank  the  price  of  the  Economy  Chief  Cream  Separa- 
tor you  want  to  try,  or 

Send  us  a  letter  of  reference  from  your  banker  stating  that  you  are  a 
reliable  person;  then 

We  will  ship  to  you  at  once,  freight  prepaid,  the  separator  you  order,  with 
the  understanding  that  you  are  to  set  it  up  and  try  it  on  your  farm  for  sixty 
days.  Give  it  the  hardest  kind  of  a  test;  if  possible  try  it  alongside  some 
other  well  known  standard  make,  such  as  the  best  dairy  farmers  are  using. 
Compare  our  machine  in  actual  operation  with  any  other.  Note  the  amount  of 
cream  you  get  from  each.  Compare  ease  of  running,  time  consumed  in  cleaning, 
and  make  any  other  comparisons  you  can  think  of.  Never  mind  about  the 
price;  what  you  want  from  a  cream  separator  is  CREAM.  If  any  other 
machine  selling  even  as  high  as  $85.00  or  I90.00  will  do  better  work,  will 
skim  closer,  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  our  Economy  Chief  at  142.50, 
our  advice  to  you  is,  buy  the  other  machine  and  send  ours  back. 

Whenyouhavefinishedyour 
sixty-day  test,  if  you  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  you  have 
the  best  separator  on  the  mar- 
ket, write  us  saying  that  you 
want  to  keep  the  machine,  and 
we  will  send  you  a  bill  for  your 
separator  and  the  freight 
ch  xrges  we  paid  on  it. 

If  at  the  end  of  sixty  days 
you  are  not  satisfied  that  the 
Economy  Chief  is  the  world's 
best  separator, you  don't  need 
to  even  tell  us  the  reason  for 
your  dissatisfaction  unless  you 
wish  to;  just  drop  us  a  line 
saying  you  don't  want  the  ma- 
chine. We  will  then  send  you 
a  return  address  card  to  tack 

on  the  box  and  we  wili  not  only  return  all  money  sent  us,  but  also  pay  you 
for  your  time  and  trouble  in  setting  up  the  machine,  repacking  it  and 
hauling  back  to  the  station.  We  don't  want  you  to  lose  one  penny  in  trying 
out  the  Economy  Chief  for  sixty  days. 

If  you  want  to  send  cash  with  your  order,  as  most  of  our  customers  do,  you 
won't  lose  any  of  the  benefit  of  the  above  CHALLENGE  OFFER,  for  if  at  the  end  of 
sixty  days  you  decide  you  don't  want  the  machine,  if  you  think  after  a  sixty  days'  trial 
you  can  get  along  just  as  well  without  a  separator,  or  if  you  have  seen  a  separator  in 
operation  giving  better  results  than  the  Economy  Chief,  just  send  it  back  at  our  expense, 
tell  us  how  much  we  owe  you  for  freight  charges,  hauling  from  and  to  the  station, 
setting  up  and  repacking,  and  we  will  promptly  send  you  every  cent  of  the  purchase 
price,  plus  your  bill. 

Tliis  Is  Our  Challenge  Offer  and  Our  Whole  Cream  Separator  Proposition 


No. 


-Box  No.- 


Street 
and  No.  - 


Send  me  by  freight  on  trial- 


-Economy  Chief  Cream  Separator 


Size  

Farm  and  Fireside. 


-  Price- 


(Please  write  plainly  and  carefully.) 


Reduced  Prices  for  1910 


WE  RECOMMEND  THE  BIG  600-POUND  SIZE 


No.  23T51    New  ISIO  Economy  Chief. 

Capacity,  250  to  300  pounds,  or 
120  to  145  quarts  per  hour.  Price 
reduced  to  

No.  23T52  New  1910  Economy  Chief. 

Capacity,  350  to  400  pounds,  or 
170  to  195  quarts  per  hour.  Price 
reduced  to  


No, 


23T54  New  1910  Economy  Chief. 

Capacity,  600  pounds,  or  about  290 
quarts  per  hour.  Price  reduced 
to  


$27.90 
33.80 
42.50 


We  think  our  Economy  Chief  Separator  is  the  best  machine  in  the  world.  We 
want  to  sell  you  an  Economy  Chief  if  you  think  the  same  as  we  do,  not  otherwise, 
and  we  make  this  challenge  offer  to  give  you  a  chance  to  find  out  all  about  the 
Economy  Chief  at  our  expense  and  to  prove  our  confidence  in  our  own  machine. 

IF  THE  MAKER  OF  ANY  OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 
BELIEVES  IN  HIS  MACHINE  AS  WE  BELIEVE  IN  OURS,  LET  HIM  MAKE 
YOU  THE  SAME  PROPOSITION  WE  DO. 

That's  all — Now  fill  out  the  Coupon! 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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Finest  Qualities 


locks— Prompt  Shipments 

What  are  you  planning  to  build  this  spring?  No  mat- 
ter what  it  may  be,  a  house,  a  barn,  a  silo,  do  not  let  a 
contract  of  any  kind,  do  not  buy  material  of  any  sort  until 
you  have  first  learned  our  very  low  prices. 

o  Not  Pay  Big  Retail  Prices 

Don't  be  deceived  by  the  universal  cry  of  higher  prices  for  every  kind 
of  building  material.  Don't  let  any  one  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  timber  is  responsible  for  the  very  high  prices  now  asked  for 
lumber  and  mill  work.  While  it  is  true  that  our  forests  are  disappearing  and 
that  lumber  should  therefore  be  somewhat  higher,  remember  that  the  big  re- 
tail prices  now  asked  by  lumber  dealers  are  due  principally  to  the  lumber  trust 
and  the  organizations  of  retail  dealers  known  as  retail  lumbermen's  associa- 
tions. The  high  prices  now  asked  are  largely  artificial  and  if  you  pay  them 
you  are  simply  wasting  money  because  we  can  save  you  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  on  any  bill  of  lumber  or  building  materials  required  by  you  this  season. 
All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  you  the  truth  of  our  claim  to  be 
underselling  retailers  everywhere  and  giving  our  customers  the  very  finest 
grades  of  lumber,  mill  work,  builders'  hardware,  plumbing  goods  and  all 
other  materials  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  building. 

Why  Our  Prices  Are  So  Very  Low 

The  reason  our  prices  are  so  much  below  the  prices  asked  by  the  average  retailer 
is  because  we  are  absolutely  independent  of  every  combination  and  association  and,- 
furthermore,  we  buy  all  of  our  materials  at  first  hands  and  deliver  them  to  you  at  the 
mere  cost  of  production  with  our  one  small  percentage  of  profit  added.  No  middle- 
men's profit  in  our  prices.  No  expenses  for  salesmen,  railroad  fare,  hotel  bills,  no  com- 
missions to  brokers  or  jobbers,  no  bad  debts  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  profits  on  your 
order.  Just  a  plain  business  proposition  of  delivering  merchandise  of  the  highest  quality 
direct  from  first  hands  to  the  user  with  just  one  profit.  Remember,  furthermore,  that 
building  materials  comprise  just  one  of  many  lines  of  goods  sold  by  us,  therefore  we 
are  not  depending  upon  our  sales  in  this  one  department  for  our  profits.  We  sell  almost 
everything  needed  in  the  home,  on  a  farm,  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  in  addition  to 
building  materials,  and  on  everything  we  sell  we  add  a  verj'  small  profit,  much  less  than 
is  usually  added  by  dealers,  and  these  policies  bring  to  you  the  very  latest  and  best  mer- 
chandise of  every  kind  at  a  big  saving  over  the  prices  you  will  pay  to  the  average  retail 
dealer.  We  have  factory  and  mill  connections  unexcelled.  Our  stock  of  merchandise 
in  all  lines  of  building  materials  is  enormous.  We  are  able  to  make  immediate  shipments 
and  everything  going  to  you  direct  from  the  mill  or  warehouse  without  several  handlings 
means  that  the  goods  reach  you  in  the  best  possible  condition.    This  we  guarantee. 

You  Can  Buy  Everything  You  Need  Fr@m  Us 

Remember  that  we  sell  everything  in  building  material.  We  sell  lumber  direct  from 
the  mills  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  mill  work  of  every  kind  including  doors  and  win- 
dows, storm  sash,  blinds,  stair  work,  flooring,  finishing  lumber,  ceiling,  siding,  everything 
you  will  need  in  the  way  of  lumber,  at  exceedingly  low  prices.  Our  low  priced  builders' 
hardware  is  of  the  highest  grade.  We  sell  the  best  plumbing  goods,  the  higher  grade 
hot  air  furnaces,  the  celebrated  Windsor  steam  and  hot  water  boilers,  gas  plants  for  heat- 
ing, lighting  and^cooking.  In  short  our  catalogue  shows  every  building  material  required 
^  _  J  A'  •      •  •     f  with  the  single  exception  of  the  masonry  materials. 

$  1  4  1  ^l^'^^?^^^?.^'^  U?^'  ^^i^r^     '*  Again  we  say  to  you,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  from  any  one  anywhere  at  any  price 

A  —  this  A-Cirade  White  Pme  4.Fanel  Door     ^j^^ji        ^^st  see  our  free  Building  Material  Catalogue  as  described  below. 

Here  Are  Two  Great  Books  We  Want  You  to  Send  For 


Building  Material  Catalogue 

We  want  to  send  every  reader  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  a  free  copy  of  this  great 
Building  Material  Catalogue.  It  has  just 
been  revised  and  enlarged  and  if  you  are 
going  to  build  this  year,  you  can't  afford  to 
be  without  it.  It  illustrates,  describes  and 
prices  everything  in  Building  Materials  with 
the  single  exception  of  Masonry  material. 

Our  prices  are  very  low,  our  qualities 
very  high  and  you  can't  begin  to  get  the 
splendid  goods  we  offer  at  anywhere  near 
our  prices  anywhere  else.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  prices  quoted  by  us  are  just  about  the 
same  the  dealer  pays  at  wholesale.  We  have 
been  saving  money  for  thousands  of  customers 
everywhere  and  we  vrill  save  money  for  you 
if  you  will  let  us.  Just  write  us  a  letter  or  a 
postal  card  and  say  "Send  me  a  free  copy  of 
your  new  Building  Material  Catalogue" 
and  we  will  send  it  by  mail,  free  and  post- 
paid.   Write  your  letter  or  postal  card  today. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Chicago 


Book  of  Building  Plans  Free 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  a  new  house  this 
year  you  will  be  interested  in  our  new  book  of 
Building  Plans  just  out.  It  has  been  enlarged 
— we  are  showing  more  up-to-date  houses  than 
ever  before.  This  book  will  help  you  to  save 
money  on  your  new  home  and  it  tells  you  how  to 
get  architects'  plans,  blue  prints,  specifications, 
and  everything  complete,  such  as  architects 
charge  $100  00  for,  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
yon.  We  furnish  building  plans  free  for  any  of 
the  houses  or  barns  as  shown  and  explained  in 
this  Book  of  Building  Plans,  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  because  they  are  the  work  of 
high  priced,  licensed  architects.  This  book 
and  the  plans  contained  in  it  have  been 
prepared  at  great  expense  to  us,  it  is  a  better 
book  of  building  plans  than  many  of  those 
advertised  and  sold  by  others  at  $1.00,  but 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  free  copy  if 
you  will  write  and  ask  for  it.  Don't  fail  to 
get  it  before  you  build. 


Aor\tgonveryWard£Ca,(jfiica$o. 

CWCftOQ  AVENUE  emOOE  WmCHHOOiL  *AN:AS  C^TY 
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Buggy  Prices 

Fully  Explain 


H.  C.  Phelps 

Bona-Fide  Manufacturer  of 
Celebrated  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles 


EVERY  year  certain  buggy  concerns  that  sell  through  high  priced 
local  dealers  come  out  and  advertise   trying    to  prejudice 
people  against  buying   direct  from   the  factory.    My  Book 
don't  do  it.    I'm  not  a  "knocker." 

You  won't  find  me  criticising  other  people's  methods  in  this  big 
Portfolio  Book  of  mine — It's  so  full  of  telling  about  over  125  latest 
styles  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  how  I  save  you  $26.50  and  Tip  on 
prices,  that  there's  no  room  for  anything  else  but  actual  color  illus- 
trated photographs,  factory  prices  and  fair  and  square  descriptions. 

Anybody  who  gets  this  book  and  really  wants  any  vehicle,  will 
bu}'  a  Split  Hickory.  Over  100,000  satisfied  customers  of  mine  have 
done  so  this  way. 

It  means  getting  the  latest  stjde  and  the  most  durable  vehicles 
in  America  and  saving  $26.50  in  cash — or  better — on  any  style  you  want. 

I've  got  customers  all  over  the  United  States — probably  right 
near  you — whom  I'll  refer  you  to.  They  are  always  glad  to  recom- 
mend Split  Hickories.  That's  how  I  sell  so  many.  Their  neighbors 
see  their  Split  Hickory  and  want  one  too. 


I  show  you  this  letter 
from  the  publishers  oE 
this  paper  so  that  you  will 
feel  doubly  sure  about 
■R'here  to  buy  any  style 
TOhicle  you  may  need  this 
Spring.  I've  been  selling 
direct  from  my  factory  to 
you  Farm  and  Fireside 
Readers  for  nine  years.  In 
that  time  I've  sold  thou- 


p^RM  AND 

The  Cro-^eu^ 


IDE- 


Vehicles  and  Harness 

Sold  Only  Direct  to  the  User 

Local  buggy  dealers,  and  the  buggy  concerns  that  s<=ll 
througn  them,  don't  like  Phelp's  direct  plan — or  Pnelp's  one- 
profit-to-factory  prices. 

I  don't  have  to  charge  fancy  prices,  and  over  100,000 
customers  of  mine  know  it  and  stand  by  me — to  save  money  and 
get  highest  quality  vehicles  direct. 

I've  saved  millions  of  dollars  for  buggy  buyers  in  the  past  9 
yearsand  Icanproveit.  Understand,  I  guarantee  to  duplicateany 
buggy  thai  any  retail  dealer  will  sell  you  and  save  you  at  least 
$26.50  or  more.  If  I  don't,  I'll  take  the  buggy  back  and  return 
to  yon  every  cent  of  your  money.  When  my  buggy  arrives, 
take  it  and  use  it  on  my 


—Gel  TWs  Big  Nc»v 
Pcj^olio  Book  Free 

— Showing  Over  12S 
Styles  of  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles 
and  Harness. 

Send  5'our  name,  and  I'll 
pay  the  postag-e. 

Shows  a  largrer  range  of  . 
prices  and  st5'Ies  than  any 
10  retail  dealers  carry— all  at 
prices  saving:  you  from  S26.50 
and  up — direct  from  my  fac- 
toiT.   Write  today. 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 


Ohio. 


Mention  Far.m  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  a.ni 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
dlRerences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers,  but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
'hirty  days  after  the  transaction. 


-n  Ills  iwri'^''  ou.  B"  ^q^s 

tor  it""-                                      ^  •»"":,, 

.r.         -  --""Tr.l-tSt 

-i'h  TOO                 .  worth. 


„„  .no." 


30  Days'  Road  Test 
Two  Years'  Guarantee 

Try  any  of  125  styles  "f  Split  Hickories  under  all  conditions.  Make  any 
comparison  you  v^•ant  to  and  vAth  any  other  buggy  in  yoin-  neighborhood.  Then, 
if  you  are  satisfied;  if  you  realize  that  you've  saved  as  much  money  as  1 
guaranteed,  keep  it.  And,  remember,  beyond  this  30  days  of  severest, 
test  you  have  also  ray  2-year  guarantee. 

Do  you  realize  that  as  the  actual  manufac- 
turer, with  my  big  volume  of  business,  I 
could  sell  even  the  dealer  at  lower  prices  than 
he  could  'ouy  from  any  other  manufacturer? 
But,  1  don't  do  business  through  dealers. 


Right  here  you  see  the  exact 
firuarantee  that  Farm  and 
Fireside  prints  in  this  and 
every  issue  to  assure  its  Read- 
ers o£  its  Advertiser's  relia- 
biUty.  Also  read  Farm  and 
Fireside's  letter  to  me  on  the 
left  here  to  show  how  Split 
Hickories  have  made  grood 
iyi'  over  9  years. 


sands  of  busr°rie'=.  vehicles 
of  all  kiads,  and  saved 
every  customer  from 
526.50  to  $40.00.  And  here's 
a  letter  from  your  publish- 
ers stating  that  in  all  that 
time  not  one  customer 
has  been  unfairly  dealt 
with.  It  only  gfops  to 
showthaj  I  makegood  on 
every  point. 


Save  $26.50  and  Up 


rake  lliis  chanc  e  of  saving  S-'26..^0  cash  or  more.    You're  bound  to,  if  von  buy 
from  me.    It's  up  to  me— ihe  niaiiufacturer — selling  direct — to  convince  you  after  ynu 
send  me  your  name.    It  costs  you  only  a  postal  or  a  postage  stamp  to  write  to  me.  Then 
I'll  do  the  rest — I'll  pay  the  postage  on  niy  Big  Free  Book  to  you  and  write  you  my  plan  and 
prices.    Then  you  be  the  sole  judge  before  or  after  you  accept  my  30  Days'  Road  Test  prop 
osition     Write  today — use  the  coupon  here  or  a  postal  or  letter.    Address  me  personally. 

H.  C  Phelps,  Maniilacfurer-President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.Compaey 

station   27,  Columbus,  Obio 


As  to  my  staudins:  and  responsibility,  I  refer  to  f'^is  or  an; 
agrricultural  paper,  any  commercial  agency,  any  bank  or  ex; 
press  company  and  to  over  100,060  satisUcO  cnstomers. 


Lei  Me  Pay  ihe  Posiage 

You  Only  Send  Me  Your  Name 


Send  Your  Name  By  Tearing  This  Out  an€  I 
Mailing  It  PersonaUy  Addressed  to  Me—  ■ 


The 


H.  C,  PHELPS,  President  I 
OMo  Cafriagc  Mamifaetiiring  Co«  I 

Station     27,  Factory,  Columbus,  Ohio  ' 


I  read  Farm  and  Fireside.  Send  me  your  Big  1910  Spiit  Hickory  'Vehicle  ana 
Harness  Book  FREIE — You  pay  the  postage  and  quote  me  yotu-  Lowest  Factory 
prices— direct. 


Name. 


Address. 


To 


State. 


Cut  or  Tear  This  Out— Fill  in  and  Mail  IWc  This  Free 
Split  Hickory  1910,  Catalog  Coupon  Today 


This  Siilit  Hickory  Laminated  Aufo-Seat  Buggy 
At  a  Cask  Saving  of  $26.50 

Among'  my  125  superb  styles  for  KilO,  this  is  my  special,  my  leader,  your  best  bargain.  In  addition 
to  the  dashino;.  stylish  appearance  and  comfort  of  the  Laminated  Auto-Seats  I  oli'er,  in  cl:is  busrgy, 
125  Special  Features:  E.xtra  long  top.  Water-proof:  extra  leg-room  iu  bodv;  wide  seats;  Sheldon's 
grenuine  French  point  springs;  soft  auto  springs  in  cjsluon  and  back;  hea\T  Australian  wool  broad- 
cloth upholstering;  in  fact,  every  feature  possible  to  obtain,  snappy  style,  easiest  riding  and  greatest 
durability.  Shown  in  colors  in  my  1910  Book,  with  various  styles  of  trimmings,  but  mads  to  your  order 
—all  the  finishing  touches  to  suit  your  taste.  g  Phelps 
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Our  Horsemen's  Debt  to  the  Arabs 

By  David  Buffum 


IF  I  SEEM  to  be 
dwelling  too  long 
on  the  blood  lines 
that  go  to  make  up 
our  modern  breeds,  I 
can  only  :  say  that, 
without  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  why 
and  wherefore  of 
things,  any  really  in- 
telligent grasp  of 
science  of  horseman- 
ship is  impossible. 
There  are  many  sea 
captains  who  have 
learned  to  take  ob- 
servations and  work 
them  out  by  .  certain 
formulas  which  they 
do  not  understand, 
but  which,  neverthe- 
less,  give  them  the 
ship's  position  on  the 
David  Buffum  chart.     Such  men 

make  shift  to  ,  get 
around,  it  is  true,  but  they  never  become  such  skilled 
and  expert  navigators  as  those  who  not  only  apply 
the  required  formula,  but  know  exactly  why  they  do  so. 

Among  the  different  horses  you  have  owned  there 
have  been  some  whose  skin  was  thinner  and  whose 
coat  finer  than  the  others,  who,  when  warmed  up  a 
little,  would  show  a  fine  net- 
work of  veins  under  the  skin, 
and  when  put  to  some  un- 
usually long  and  hard  jour- 
ney would  finish  with  a  nerve 
and  energy  that  were  more 
and  more  apparent  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Do  you  know 
why?  I  am  glad  to  say, 
though  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  other  kind,  that  I 
have  had  many  such  and  am 
at  present  using  every  day  a 
certain  mare,  thoroughbred, 
who,  when  she  came  into  my 
possession,  was  so  high-strung, 
so  full  of  nervous  energy, 
that  she  had  never  been  known 
to  walk  a  step,  and  for  this 
reason  was  never  used  by  her 
owner  or  his  family,  but  al- 
ways exercised  by  a  groom. 
Under  a  little  sane  treatment 
(a  matter  of  which  I  shall 
have  more^to  say  later)  she 
soon  learned  to  go  quietly 
with  me.  But  let  the  drive 
be  rather  longer  than  common 
— say  ten  miles,  instead  of 
her  usual  four  or  five — and 
the  old  spirit  and  nervous  am- 
bition are  all  back  again.  And 
if,  on  an  all-day  drive,  her 
muscles  get  tired,  as  they 
needs  must,  she  does  not 
know  it  and,  if  I  let  her, 
would  undoubtedly  keep  go- 
ing till  she  fell  in  her  tracks. 

Now  this  quality,  although 
we  have,  in  breeding,  to  consider  many  other  things, 
such  as  size,  style,  disposition  and  the  ability  to  haul 
a.  heavy  load,  is,  of  all  equine  attributes,  the  most 
kingly ;  it  is  the  spirit  that  never  quits  and  never  says 
die.  Without  it,  our  race-horses  would  be  valueless 
and  our  roadsters  no  pleasure  to  use.  It  is  easy 
enough,  and  true  enough,  to  say  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  "warm  blood"  a  horse  has  in  his  veins.  But  this 
does  not  wholly  answer  the  question,  nor  go  quite 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  What  makes  warm  blood? 
What  gives  to  our  thoroughbreds  and  trotters  their 
dead-game  qualities? 

The  answer  is  oriental  blood — Arabian  .or,  if.  not 
always  literally  and  strictly  that,  then  of  a  stock  so 
closely  allied  as  to  be  practically  the  same  thing.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  to  go  back  a  good  ways  to  find 
it,  but  there  it  is,  the  starting-point,  the  source  and 
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fountainhead  of  the  highest  equine  characteristics. 
Again,  why?  Because  the  Arabian  horse  was  bred 
with  reference  to  speed  and  endurance  and  upon  the 
highest  standard  of  conformation  and  character,  from 
a  period  so  remote  that  it  can  hardly  be  traced.  And 
the  fixity  of  type  in  any  breed — its  tendency  to  re- 
produce itself  unaltered  when  bred,  like  sire  to  like 
dam,  and  its  prepotency  when  crossed  upon  other 
stock- — is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  time  it  has  been 
bred  as  a  distinct  breed  without  contamination  or 
admixture. 

We,  whose  beards  are  gray,  can  recall  a  time,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  either,  when  the  trotter  was  a  colder- 
blooded  horse  than  he  is  now  and  when  it  was  often 
said,  especially  by  breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock, 
that  the  American  trotter  was  of  no  fixed  type  and 
no  recognized  conformation.  Going  back  a  good  deal 
further,  there  was  a  time  when  the  same  thing  could 
be  said  of  the  English  race-horse.  In  the  main,  his 
breeders  were  trying  to  develop  him  by  simply  se- 
lecting the  best  and  fastest  stock.  The  introduction 
of  certain  animals  .  of.  Eastern  breeding — the  Byerley 
Turk  and,  later,  the  ipiurwen  Barb  and  the  now  famous 
Darley  Arabian — made  an  impress  so  marked  that 
their  value  could  not  be  ignored;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  days  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  some  twenty  years 
later,  that  the  value  of  oriental  blood,  as  the  true 
source  of  speed  and  endurance,  was  fully  recognized 
and  understood  by  horsemen. 

The  story  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  in  equine  history.    In  common  with 
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the  accounts  of  much  that  occurred  in  that  long-ago 
time  some  of  its  details  are  doubtless  open  to  ques- 
tion and  its  missing  pages  quite  possibly  filled  in  by 
matter  that  is  not  well  attested,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  its  main  features.  For  the  obscurity 
which  would  make  possible  the  introduction  of  ficti- 
tious incidents  attended  only  the  first  part  of  the 
horse's  career ;  later,  as  the  most  noted  horse  of  his 
period,  his  place  in  the  annals  of  the  English  race- 
horse is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  record. 

This  celebrated  horse,  whose  original  name  was 
Scham,  was  one  of  several  choice  animals  who  were 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  King  of  France  by  the  Bey 
of  Tunis.  Each,  as  the  proper  accompaniment  of  so 
princely  a  gift,  had  an  attendant  Moorish  slave  as 
groom.  Scham's  groom,  Agba,  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  thoroughly  versed  in  the  horsemanship  of  his 
country  and  fully  aware  of  the  great  value  of  his 


charge,  whom  he  had  trained  and  attended  from  birth. 
But  the  present,  splendid  as  it  was,  made  little  im 
pression  on  the  French  king.  The  finely-formed, 
nervous  animals  were  of  a  type  to  which  he  was  un- 
accustomed and  of  which  he  knew  nothing ;  differing 
totally  from  the  heavy  French  stock,  they  seemed  to 
him  small,  insignificant  and,  in  a  word,  of  little  value. 
He  gave  the  slaves  their  liberty  and  directed  his 
Master  of  the  Stables  to  sell  the  horses  for  what  they 
would  bring.  Scham  was  thus  acquired  by  a  drunken 
teamster,  who  drove  a  garbage-cart,  and  put  to  work 
in  his  new  owner's  business.  What  became  of  the 
others  is  "unknown. 

Agba  was  thus  separated  from  his  charge  and  for 
many  w'eeks  knew  nothing  of  his  whereabouts.  But 
he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that,  however  the  horse 
might  be  underestimated  in  France,  in  Tunis,  where 
king  and  commoner  alike  were  horsemen,  he  was 
adjudged  of  great  value.  He  resolved  to  find  the 
horse  and,  if  possible,  to  acquire  him  by  a  terrn  of 
service.  Adrift,  as  he  was,  in  a  strange  city  'and 
knowing  but  little  of  its  language,  the  search  was  no 
easy  matter,  and  when  he  finally  discovered  the  horse 
— which  was  late  one  evening,  in  one  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  city — he  found  him  miserably  stabled, 
covered  with  harness-galls  and  sores,  and  so  emaciated 
as  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  He  threw  his  arms 
around  the  horse's  neck  and,  with  many  caresses  and 
words  of  endearment,  proceeded  to  make  him  as  com- 
fortable as  the  shed  and  its  meager  equipment  permitted. 
While  he  was  thus   engaged  the  carter  appeared. 

Scornfully  (and,  perhaps,  nat- 
urally) rejecting  Agba's  offer 
to  purchase  the  horse  by  a 
term  of  service,  he  ordered 
the  Moor  out  of  the  stable. 
He  had  no  alternative  but  to 
obey.  But  he  by  no  means 
gave  up  his  purpose.  In  some 
way  and  some  time  so  prec- 
ious an  animal  must  be  rescued 
from  his  wretched  situation ; 
meanwhile,  he  must  be  cared 
for  and  his  strength  kept  up. 
By  doing  sundry  odd  jobs 
about  the  city,  Agba  managed 
to  pick  up  a  little  money  and 
with  this,  often  stinting  him- 
self of  needed  food,  he  bought 
grain  and  medicine,  and  sur- 
reptitiously visiting  Scham  at 
night,  he  fed  him,  bathed  his 
wounds  and  otherwise  afforded 
him  what  comfort  he  could. 
There  is  little  question  that 
the  horse  would  have  died 
during  this  period,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  care  and  atten- 
tion. 

One  day  an  English  Quaker, 
who  was  staying  in  Paris,  saw 
Scham  pitifully  struggling  with 
a  load  that  he  could  not  draw, 
his  master,  meanwhile,  apply- 
ing a  heavy  whip.  The  Quak- 
er was  a.  horseman,  and  his 
practised  eye  promptly  took 
in  the  points  that  the  French 
king  had  failed  to  see.  Clear- 
ly, this  was  no  ordinary  horse. 
Examining  him  and  satisfying  himself  of  his  age  and 
soundness,  he  at  once  purchased  him  of  the  carter. 
Agba,  who  soon  learned  of  the  event,  now  sought  the 
Quaker  and  told  his  story— with  the  result  that  he 
was  hired  as  groom  for  Scham  and  both  sent  to  the 
Quaker's  country  seat  in  England. 

Thus  the  horse  first  found  himself  on  English  soil 
and,  under  good  feed  and  treatment,  he  soon  regained 
his  original  beauty  and  spirit.  Indeed,  he  regained  the 
latter  in  too  large  a  degree,  for  the  Friend's  family, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  colder-blooded  animals, 
became  afraid  of  him  and  he  was  sold  to  a  livery- 
stable  keeper, -named  Rogers.  Agba,  greatly  chagrined 
at  the  occurrence,  left  the  Friend's  employ  and  sought 
a  positjon  with  Rogers,  but  the  latter  refused  to  hire 
him.  This  proved  a  mistake,  for  Scham  was  getting 
more  grain  than  he  was  used  to  in  his  native  land 
and  he  needed  skilful  management.    Under  the  care 
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'oi  ivbgefs'  grooms  he  gruw  initabk-  aiul  vicious,  and 
*sdon  Rogers  himself  could  do  nothing  with  him. 

Agba  now  applied  a  second  time  for  employment, 
doubtless  with  the  "I  told  you  so"  that  is  always  so 
exa^pcrating■  to  the  man  who  is  wrong.    Rogers  not 
.only  refused  to  hire  him,  but  forbade  him  the  prem- 
'■  ises.    But  he  continued  to  hang  around  the  stable, 
'visiting  the  horse  when  he  could,  and,  to  put  a  stop 
to  this,   he   was   arrested   a   few   nights   later  when 
scaling  the  stable  wall  with  some  carrots  in  his  pocket 
that  he  had  brought  for  Scham,  and  put  into  the  county 
jail  on  a  charge  of  attempted  burglary. 

News  of  this  occurrence  reached  Lord  Godolphin, 
who  lived  in  the  near  neighborhood  and  had  already 
heard  from  the  Quaker  the  stovy  of  the  horse  and  the 
IMoor's  remarkable  devotion  to  him.  He  procured 
Agba's  release,  took  him  into  his  own  employ  and 
bought  the  horse  of  Rogers,  who  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  Scham,  with  Agba  in  charge, 
was  now  sent  to  the  Godolphin  breeding  stables.  Agba 
was  overjoyed;  the  horse  was  now  again 
owned  by  a  great  sheik.  But  if  the  Moor 
thought,  as  he  doubtless  did,  that  the  horse's 
real  value  was  now  recognized,  he  was 
soon  to  learn  his  error,  for  Godolphin  only 
regarded  Scham  as  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  oriental  stock,  in  no  wise  comparable 
to  the  English-bred  horses  that  formed  his 
stud,  and  had  no  thought  of  using  him  as 
a  sire.  The  "'head  of  the  stud" — the  \horse 
who  held  the  place  of  honor  in  the  stable — 
was  an  English-bred  stallion  named  Hob- 
goblin, and  to  him  the  best  mares  were 
bred.  But  Agba  had  nevertheless  deter- 
mined that,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  Scham 
should  have  a  chance  to  show  his  value  as  a 

sire.  ■   

There  was  a  mare  in  the  stables,  named 
Roxana,   whom   it   had   been   arranged  to 
breed  to  Hobgoblin.     She  was  a  daughter  of  Flying 
Childers  and  so  a  descendant,  on  one  side,  of  the 
Darley  Arabian,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
mares  in  the  stables. 

On  the  day  that  she  was  to  be  bred  to  Hobgoblin 
one  of  the  grooms  stood  holding  her  near  the  center 
of  the  stable-yard  while,  from  a  gate  at  the  farther 
end.  the  head  groom  entered,  leading  Hobgoblin.  A 
surprise  was  in  store  for  the  head  groom.  As  he 
passed  the  inclosure  where  Scham  was  kept, .  its  door 
was  suddenly  thrown  wide  open  and  Scham,  with  a 
shrill  neigh,  rushed  out.  Owing  partly  to  his  past 
record  and  partly  to  stories  told  by  Agba,  Scham  was 
greatly  feared  in  the  stables,  and  when  he  came  thus 
loose  into  the  yard,  both  grooms  deserted  their  hor^-es 
and  fled.  Hobgoblin,  however,  was  more  brave;  he 
at  once  challenged  the  intruder  and  in  a  moment  the 
tight  was  on. 

Not  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  encounter,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Scham,  although  much  smaller, 
thrashed  the  big  stallion,  thrashed  him  thoroughly  and 
well,  thrashed  him  till  he  fled  the  yard,  leaving  Rox- 
ana, who,  meanwhile,  had  been  standing  quietly  by. 


quite  as  it  awaiting  the  result  of  the  combat.  And' 
if  Scham  did  not  realize  at  tirst  the  full  extent  of  his 
victory,  we  may  b^  sure  that  Agba  did.  For  the 
horse  had  triumphed  both  in  love  and  war. 

Word  of  what  had  taken  place  was  sent  to  Lord 
Godolphin,  but  it  was  too  late,  as  Roxana  was  now  in 
foal  to  Scham.  In  due  season  she  produced  a  colt 
who  was  named  Lath.  Lord  Godolphin's  views  now 
began  to  change,  for,  as  Lath  grew  and  developed, 
he  proved  much  superior  to  any  of  the  get  of  Hob- 
goblin ;  and  when,  as  a  two-year-old,  he  easily  beat 
them  all,  as  well  as  several  other  of  the  best  youngs- 
ters in  England,  the  value  of  his  sire  was  established. 

The  Godolphin  Arabian,  as  Scham  was'  called,  now 
became  the  most  famous  sire  in  England — not,  per- 
haps, that  he  was  really  better  than  the  Arabian  sires 
who  preceded  him  (.though  of  this  we  cannot  judge) 
but  that  horsemen  now  knew,  for  the  first  time,  what 
Arabian  blood  really  stood  for.  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Arabian  sires  had  always  proved  superior  ani- 
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I've  listened  to  the  harmonies  of  massed  orchestral  bands. 
And  been  charmed  by  operatic  stars  of  this  and  other  lands. 
But  as  for  me  all  other  sounds  the  subtle  essence  lack. 
Of  the  grand  crescendo  music  that  comes  rolling  down  the  track, 
When,  nerves  a-strain  and  flanks  a-drip  and  nostrils  breathing  fire, 
A  well-bunched  field  of  thoroughbreds  comes  thundering  to  the  wire 

—  Tommy  Dod  in  Horseman. 


mals ;  but  breeders  knew  now  that  this  was  not  be- 
cause the  imported  sires  happened,  by  chance,  to  be 
good  horses  and  prepotent  getters,  but  because  they 
were  Arabian.  Breeders  of  racing-stock  now  bred 
back  to  the  Arabian  strain  again  and  again,  till  there 
was  practically  no  other  blood  in  their  stock.  And 
thus  originated  the  word  "thoroughbred,"  so  often 
misunderstood  and  misapplied.  •  For  thoroughbred 
means :  Bred  thoroughly  to  the  parent  or  original 
stock. 

Time,  the  skill  of  man  and  a  climate  generous  of 
oats  and  grass  have  since  greatly  modified  the  thor- 
oughbred horse.  He  is  faster  now  than  his  Arabian 
progenitor,  and  he  is  larger  and  does  not  resemble 
him  very  closely  in  conformation.  He  presents,  in 
fact,  all  the  characteristics  of  a  distinct  and  pure  type. 
But  he  has  the  same  blood-like  and  aristocratic  look, 
the  same  clean  limbs  and  head,  fine  skin  and  points 
of  excellence.  And,  as  the  most  ancient  type  of  our 
modern  horses,  he  is  prepotent  above  all  others. 

Among  American  horses,  the  thoroughbred  is  the 
only  one  that  was  developed  directly  from  the  Arabian. 
But  indirectly,  through  thoroughbred  crosses,  Arabian 


blood  has  li;id  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  all  our  best  types  and  breeds  of  roadsters.  In  all 
breeds  thus  formed  the  thoroughbred  strain — whether 
late  or  remote — is  unmistakable ;  most  interesting  of 
all,  perhaps,  is  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  trotter. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  care- 
fully the  pedigrees  of  our  early  trotters  will  be  struck 
by  the  frequency  with  which  thoroughbred  crosses 
appear.  Again  and  again  they  recur,  .^nd  yet  the 
history  of  the  trotter  was,  in  some  respects,  like  that 
of  the  thoroughbred ;  men  did  not  seem  to  grasp  the 
true  significance  of  this  fact,  and  it  was  not  till  Leland 
Stanford  bought  Electioneer  and  bred  him  to  strictly 
thoroughbred  mares  that  the  full  value  of  thorough 
blood  in  developing  the  American  trotter  as  a  breed 
was  clearly  recognized.  Ever  since  then  its  effect 
has  been  increasingly  apparent,  and  if  there  were 
some  cold-blooded  trotters  in  the  old  days,  the  trotter 
of  the  present  is  a  clean  and  blood-like  animal,  as 
game  in  every  way  as  the  thoroughbred 
of  whose  blood  he  so  largely  partakes. 

In  =  thus  showing  the  way  in  which 
Arabian  blood  has  come  down  to  our 
finest  modern  horses  I  must  not  be  un- 
derstood as  implying  that  its  further  use 
would  therefore  work  further  improve- 
ment. For  every  distinct  breed  has  its 
distinct  and  special  purpose.  And  in  all 
well-established  breeds — the  test  of  which 
always  is  that  they  shall  reproduce  them- 
selves unaltered  when  bred,  like  sire  to 
like  dam — the  time  for  outcrossing  has 
ceased  and  they  are  best  improved  within 
their  own  lines.  The  most  striking  in- 
stance of  this  is  furnished  by  the  thor- 
oughbred. For,  although  evolved  from  the 
Arabian,  he  is  now,  as  we  have  stated,  a 
faster  horse ;  and  no  one  could  say  that 
( unless  lacking  in  endurance  or  some  other  essential 
quality,  which  he  surely  is  not)  he  could  be  improved 
by  crossing  with  anything  that  is  slower. 

If  a  further  improvement  of  the  thoroughbred  is 
possible,  it  must  come — as  improvement  must  come  in 
the  case  of  every  one  of  our  well-established  animal 
types — not  by  new  crossings,  but  by  the  judicious 
breeding  that  aims  to  develop  and  accentuate  the  vir- 
tues the  breed  has  now. 

This  article  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Buffum's  series 
on  horses  and  horsemanship.  The  ne.xt  will  take  up 
the  discussion  of  "Vices  and  Their  Cure."  -  A  suc- 
ceeding article  will  be  devoted  to  the  vice  of  shying. 
These  articles  will  be  illustrated  with  diagrams  and 
photographs  showing  the  most  humane  and  effective 
methods  of  handling  horses  in  training  and  breaking 
— methods  used  by  ilr.  Buffum  in  his  own  experience. 
The  completed  series  will  give  a  well-rounded  idea  of 
the  best  practices  in  horse  handling,  feeding  and 
breeding,  as  well  as  a  history  of  equine  development 
told,  we  think,  with  greater  charm  than  it  has  ever 
been  told  before.  Editor. 


Making   Home   Grounds   Delight   the  Eye 

Some  Fundamentals  of  Good  Planting— By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey 


The  successful  beautification  of  home  grounds  does  not 
require  an  artistic  temperament  nor  a  college  course  in 
landscape  gardening.  It  does  demand  forethought  and 
the  observation  of  a  few  principles  of  arrangement.  In 
our  last  issue  Mr.  Farrington  showed  "How  Good  Plant- 
ing Pays."  in  this  article  Prof,  Bailey,  the  leader  of 
American  horticulturists,  gives  us  an  outline  idea  of  the 
things  that  must  be  considered  in  going  about  it.  EDITOR. 

THE  general  principles  of  laying  out  grounds  in 
suburban  and  country  places,  with  various  minor 
modifications,  will  apply  very  well  to  the  grounds 
of  the  farmer.  Each  place 
tnust  be  a  law  unto  itself.  It 
must  conform  to  the  genera! 
character  of  the  landscape 
and  be  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate in  which  it  is,  and  it 
must  also  be  of  such  char- 
acter that  it  will  please  the 
owner. 

With  those  persons  who 
have  paid  but  little  attention 
to  matters  of  landscape- 
gardening  art  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  begin  with  a 
discussion  of  plants  them- 
selves in  order  to  awaken 
their  interest.  Any  one  can 
appreciate  a  plant  if  his  at- 
tention is  once  called  to  it 
Having  developed  an  appre- 
ciation for  jjlant  form  and 
for  foliage,  it  is  but  another 
step  to  ask  where  these 
plants   may  best  be  grown. 

What  is  a  good  plant?  The  question  is  difficult  to 
answer,  because  it  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
person  who  is  to  be  satisfied.  What  is  a  good  plan: 
to  one  may  be  a  very  poor  plant  to  another.  To  those 
who  are  not  trained  in  plant-growing,  a  good  plant 
usually  means  one  that  has  an  abundance  of  bloom. 
To  the  plant-lover  and  the  naturalist,  however,  a 
good  plant  is  one  that  is  characteristic  and  is  well 
grown.  The  matter  of  bloom  is  quite  incidental.  The 
plant  that  is  characteristic  is  one  that  has  individual- 
ity. It  stands  out  as  distinct  from  all  its  neighbors. 
It  has  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is.  therefore,  inter- 
esting as  an  hidi\-idual  or  as  a  single  object. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  character  of  a 
plant  is  its_  general  form  and  make-up.  As  Americans, 
we  have  given  little  attention  to  mere  plant  form.  We 
are  likely  to  be  intoxicated  with  color.  In  some  cases 
we  like  the  form  of  a  plant  because  it  is  regular, 
full  and  symmetrical.  In  other  cases  we  like  it  for 


the-  \  cry  opposite  reasons,  because  it  is  irregular, 
broken  •  and  picturesque.  Xo  two  plants,  even  of  the 
same  kind,  are  actually  alike,  and  plants  of  different 
kinds  are  widely  dis'similar.  Each  one  of  these  forms 
has  an  individual  and  intellectual  interest  to  the  be- 
holder. It  follows,  therefore,  that,  within  ordinary 
bounds,  the  greater  the  number  of  unlike  individuals, 
the  greater  is  the  interest  in  our  place.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  each  of  thes-e  individuals  should 
be  planted  in  the  center  of  the  lawn  by  itself.  The 
individualit)'  of  a  tree  or  bush  may  be  shown  to  quite 
as  good  advantage  when  it  is  planted  somewhere  near 


Suiting  the  Planting  to  the  Place — Trees  and  Shrubbery  in  Msisses  Bordering  the  Large  Lawn,  Closer  Planting 

of  Smaller  Specimens  for  the  Limited  Lot 

the  border  mass  or  shrubberx.  antl  it  ma\-  llien  also 
contriiiute  its  part  to  the  general  effect  of  the  place. 

Perhaps  the  second  element  in  the  character  of  any 
plant  is  its  foliage  effect,  whether  light  or  dark,  and 
whether  the  greens  are  bright  and  lively  or  dull  and 
heavy.  The  e.xpression  of  the  plant  also  depends,  to 
a  large  extent,  on  the  shape  and  size  and  number  of 
the  individual  leaves.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  refined  and 
cultured  taste  that  one  derives  pleasure  from  all  the 
minor  variations  in  the  green  of  foliage.  Xo  two 
species  are  quite  alike  in  their  cast  of  green.  Foliage 
composed  of  many  kinds  of  plants  will  have  as  many- 
shades  of  green  as  there  are  kinds  of  plants,  and  the 
light  and  play  of  a  single  color  may  be  of  itself  quite 
sitfficient  excuse  for  the  planting  of  the  mass. 

.•\nother  element  contributing  to  the  individualit}'  of 
plants  is  that  of  bloom.  We  ordinarily  associate 
bloom  with  color,  but  the  value  of  blooiii  is  to  be  as- 
sociated quite  as  much  with  season  as  with  mere  color 


elTect.  Whether  red  or  while  or  yellow,  there  should 
be  a  general  feeling  of  color  from  early  spring  until 
fall.  Ordinarily  the  color  effects  are  most  pro:;ounced 
in  May  and  June.  In  recent  years  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  introduction  of  plants  that  bloom  late 
in  the  season,  and  we  are  now  able  to  carry  much  of 
the  early  color  interest  throughout  the  entire  growing 
season.  In  America  we  are  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  carry  this  color  effect  to  the  very  ap- 
proach of  winter  by  the  use  of  asters  and  goldenrods 
and  other  wild  plants  which  make  our  autumns  .gorgeous. 
.Xnother  element  in  the  individuality  of  the  plant  is 
its  expression  of  robustness 
and  vigor.  In  cultivated 
grounds  we  naturally  like 
those  things  which  seem  to 
be  thrifty  and  prosperous.  We 
like  plants  that  are  healthy 
and  that  seem  to  be  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  Such  plants 
are  particularly  emphatic  if 
they  are  incidentals  to  a  gen- 
eral mass  of  border  planting. 
If,  for  example,  the  border 
mass  is  somewhat  uniform 
and  tame,  it  is  well  to-  drop 
a  seed  of  sunflower  here  and 
there,  giving  the  plants  a 
little  extra  care  in  fertilizer 
and  water. 

The  value  of  any  plant  de- 
pends, to  a  large  extent,  on 
the  place  in  which  it  is.  1 
have  already  discouraged  the 
too  common  practice  of  scat- 
tering plants  over  the  lawn. 
It  is  better  to  lea\e  the  center  of  the  place  somewhat 
open  and  to  emphasize  the  planting  along  the  sides. 
It  is  well  to  relieve  the  barreimess  and  angularit}-  of 
the  house  foundation  by  a  mass  of  foliage  against  the 
corners  and  about  the  angles. 

So  far  as  possible,  give  the  place  a  free  and  easy 
effect  by  the  avoidance  of  strong  artificial  features,  by 
grading  the  banks  to  gentle  slopes  and  by  having 
everything  appear  natural,  comfortable  and  convenient. 
Study  a  few  good  pictures  of  places  that  have  re- 
ceived good  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  landscape 
gardener  atid  pick  out  the  points  of  excellence  in  the 
different  plants.  Then  look  at  each  tree  or  bush  you 
pass.  Soon  these  plants  will  have  new  interest  and 
meaning.  Then  consider  how  you  could  place  them 
in  your  yard  so  that  their  beauties  could  be  shown 
and  they  could  be  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  a  cozy 
landscape  picture.  You  then  have,  at  least,  the  starting- 


point  of  landscape  gardening. 
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Trees — They  Work  All  the  Time 

A  Slow  Crop  That  is  Worth  While  Waiting  For — By  Marion  G.  Rambo 


UNTIL  recent  years  the  farmer  never  thought  of 
the  growing  of  timber  trees  as  a  departijient  of 
agriculture.  He  planted  trees  for  ornament  or 
to  serve  as  wind-breaks,  with  little  thought  of  their 
further  utility.  Only  a  very  little  space  was  given  to 
them  upon  the  farm,  and  the  ground  so  occupied  was 
looked  upon  as  non-productive.  The  average  farm- 
owner  feels  that  he  must  utilize  every  possible  foot 
of  his  land  in  the  production  of  the  annual  crops, 
and  that  all  the  space  which  cannot  be  devoted  to  such 
ends  is  practically  valueless. 

But  a  change  in  this  respect  is  taking  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country.  The  rapid 
depletion  of  our  native  forests  by  the  ruthless  and  ex- 
ceedingly prodigal  lumbermen,  and  the  consequent  en- 
hancement in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  are 
causing  the  owners  of  farm  forests  to  consider  them 
in  a  new  light  and  to  begin  to  realize  that  the  grow- 
ing of  timber  trees  may,  after  all,  be  a  field  of  agricul- 
ture not  to  be  despised. 

Our  characteristic  American  haste  to  gain  a  com- 
petency, not  to  say  wealth,  has  affected  us  here,  also. 
It  has  led  us  to  devote  our  efforts  to  obtaining  the 
quickest    possible    returns    from  our 
property.    This  has  occasioned  not  only 
the  wasteful  destruction  of  the  splendid 
aboriginal  forests  with  which  a  gener- 
ous Nature  blessed  our  land,  but  it  has 
also  caused  us  to  neglect  all  proper  ef- 
forts to  replenish  the  supply  which  we 
have  so  lavishly  wasted. . 

It  requires  only  a  few  short  months 
to  plant,  cultivate,  harvest  and  market 
a  crop  of  grain ;  it  takes  many  )'ears 
of  waiting  to  get  returns  from  a  cul- 
tivated forest.  We  love  to  handle  the 
cash,  and  the  quickest  cash,  to  us,  is 
the  best  cash.  We  lash  ourselves  and 
our  resources  to  the  jump  up  to  the 
very  limit,  leaving  it  for  some  other 
generation  to  acquire  the  beautiful  and 
also  remunerative  grace  of  patiently 
waiting  a  while. 

Agriculturally,  as  in  various  other 
ways,  we  are  too  little  disposed  to  be 
bothered  with  the  welfare  of  subse- 
quent times.  We  have  learned  the 
knack  of  reducing  the  distance  between 
the  labor  and  the  reward  to  the  lowest 
limit.  Wise  as  is  our  day,  and  cash 
crafty  as  we  are,  we  have  foolishly  for- 
gotten that  the  speedy  reward  is  sel- 
dom either  the  richest  or  the  most 
satisfactory. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
a  certain  English  nobleman  came  into 
the  possession  of  a  large  landed  es- 
tate. It  was  utterly  impoverished  and 
ruined — merely  a  wide  area  of  worth- 
less land  as  viewed  from  any  ordinary 
agricultural  standpoint.  It  was  prac- 
tically impossible  that  it  could  be  ten- 
anted and  cultivated  so  as  to  bring 
him  any  income.  He  took  a  long  look 
ahead,  and  determined  to  forestrate  the 
estate.  The  task  was  a  big  one,  but  he 
kept  at  it  year  after  year  as  his  means 
would  afford.  All  the  money  he  could 
get  hold  of  he  put  into  the  planting  of 
trees  and  the  proper  care  of  them.  Be- 
fore he  was  yet  an  old  man  he  began 
to  get  returns.  Carefully  selecting  the 
marketable  timber  as  it  matured  and 
planting  young  trees  in  the  place  of 
those  removed  for  sale,  he  received  a 
rich  annual  income  for  a  good  many 
years  before  his  death,  and  that  estate 
of  timber  trees  is  to-day  the  principal 
source  of  revenue  for  one  of  the  very 
wealthy  families  of  the  "tight  little 
island." 

Some  of  the  groves  planted  by  the 
early  settlers  in  the  prairie  states  thir- 
ty or  forty  years  ago,  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  their  ever  coming  into  com- 
mercial value,  have  grown  into  timber  that 
in  many  cases  makes  the  ground  it  occupies  the  most 
valuable  upon  the  farms  to  which  they  belong.  One  man 
in  Woodbury  County,  Iowa,  planted  ten  acres  to  cotton- 
wood  trees  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  land  was  cheap, 
costing  him  less  than  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  his  only 
idea  in  planting  the  grove  was  to  provide  a  good 
wind-break  for  his  buildings  and  to  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  farm,  which  was  bare  prairie.  A  year 
ago  the  largest  trees  in  the  grove  were  cut  and  sawed 
into  lumber,  the  sale  of  which  netted  over  three  thous- 
and dollars,  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre,  and 
the  grove  was  by  no  means  destroyed,  only  whole- 
somely thinned  out.  The  average  annual  returns  from 
Iowa  farm  lands  during  the  period  of  the  growth  of 
that  timber  have  been  less  than  five  dollars  an  acre, 
so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  no  cultivation  of  the  land 
to  the  annual  crops  could  have  produced  as  nmch 
cash  as  the  trees. 

Much  of  the  planted  groves  throughout  the  West 
were  thus  started  by  the  early  settlers  for  wind- 
break purposes  and  were  given  considerable  space 
because  the  land  was  cheap.  These  groves,  having 
grown  into  handsome  trees,  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  attractions  of  the  mid-Western  landscape. 
But,  as  the  land  has  risen  in  price  and  the  entire 
tillable  area  has  been  put  under  the  plow,  the  farm- 
ers have  been  more  and  more  indisposed  to  devote 
the  soil  to  such  purposes.  As  a  result  few  groves 
have   been    established   by  the  younger  generation  of 


farmers,  and  to-day  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  grove 
of  young  trees.  There  is  undoubtedly  need  for  a 
campaign  of  education  to  arouse  our  farmers  to  the 
advantage  of  tree-planting  upon  a  much  larger  scale 
than  has  ever  been  attempted  in  this  country. 

The  great  railroads,  always  on  the  alert  to  provide 
for  future  emergencies,  are  becoming  interested  in 
the  subject  of  tree-planting.  For  a  good  many  years 
they  have  been  feeling  the  growing  stringency  in  the 
supply  of  timber  for  ties,  telegraph-poles  and  other 
purposes,  and  they  are  planning  to  avoid  it  in  the 
future.  During  the  past  three  years  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  alone  has  planted  more  than  three  million 
four  hundred  thousand  trees. 

It  would  certainly  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
farmer  to  provide  for  his  future  needs  in  the  way 
of  fence-posts  .and  other  such  timber  in  the  same 
way.  This  sort  of  timber  has  risen  greatly  in  price 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  there  is  little  ques- 
tion but  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  cement 
post,  which  a  little  while  ago  was  thought  to  have 
great  promise,  has  not  proven  popular  for  various 
reasons,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  place 


The  Timber  Crops  of  Two  Iowa  Farms — Below,  a  Strip  of  Walnuts  Planted  as  a  Partial 
Wind-Break  Twenty  Years  Ago,  Now  One  of  the  Owner's  Most  Valuable 
Assets — Above,  Cottonwoods  Thirty-Five  Years  Old 


of  the  wooden  post  to  any  considerable  extent  for 
ordinary  farm  purposes.  It  is  hard  to  secure  good 
cedar  posts,  even  at  a  high  price,  whereas  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap.  It 
would  require  only  a  small  amount  of  space  and  a 
little  thoughtful  planning  upon  the  part  of  each 
owner  to  make  every  farm  entirely  self-supporting  in 
this  matter. 

One  farmer  in  northwestern  IMissouri  several  years 
ago  bought  a  farm  which  had  been  somewhat  neg- 
lected. The  osage-hedges  upon  it  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  untrimmed.  The  trees  had  become  too 
large  to  cut  and  lay  down  in  th«  usual  way  so  that 
the  hedges  could  be  trimmed  into  neat  shape.  He 
found  that  many  of  the  trees  were  large  enough  to 
make  very  good  fence-posts.  This  gave  him  an 
idea  and  he  took  out  all  that  were  suitable  to  such 
use.  He  then  trimmed  up  the  others  so  as  to  per- 
mit them  to  grow  neatly.  He  figures  that  out  of  the 
formerly  unkempt  hedge-rows  he  will  have  a  supply 
of  growing  timber  for  fence-posts  sufficient  for  the 
demands  of  the  farm  for  many  years  to  come,  besides 
some  to  sell  to  his  neighbors  occasionally.  The 
osage-orange  tree  makes  a  most  durable  fence-post, 
in  every  way  equal  to  red  cedar  or  black  locust. 
This  may  be  considered  as  claiming  a  great  deal  for 
it,  but  actual  tests  have  supplied  ample  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  profit  in  trees  planted 


without  thought  of  their  future  value  in  money.  An 
early  settler  in  southern  Iowa  planted  many  ever- 
greens in  improving  his  newly-opened  farm.  He  was 
from  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  where  native  pine 
and  cedar  forests  are  common.  It  was  more  in  honor 
of  his  old  surroundings  than  for  any  other  reason 
that  he  put  out  such  trees.  After  many  years  have 
gone  by,  he  now  finds  them  in  good  demand  for 
Christmas  trees  and  holiday  decorations.  Now  he 
is  extending  his  evergreen  grove  a  little  each  year 
and  expects  considerable  regular  revenue  from  this 
source. 

There  is  a  large  variety  of  trees  which  may  be  grown 
with  profit  by  the  farmers  of  the  middle  West.  Of 
course  the  returns  would  be  slow  to  come  in,  but 
they  would  be  large  enough  in  the  end  to  prove  a 
good  investment.  Besides,  there  is  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  a  good  deal  of  untillable  land  which  is  un- 
productive and  of  low  value  as  now  handled.  It  could 
in  the  most  of  cases  be  turned  to  profit  if  planted  to 
such  forest  trees  as  are  adapted  to  the  region. 

Among  the  trees  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  well-known  cottonwood,  a  member  of  the 
poplar  family,  but  having  a  coarser 
fiber  than  the  poplars  of  the  South.  It 
is  indigenous  to  the  prairie  sections  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  towering 
form  with  its  lofty  branches  and  shim- 
mering foliage  is  familiar  throughout 
the  middle  West.  It  is  a  rapid  grower^ 
trees  of  thirty-five  to  forty  years  old 
measuring  from  three  to  five  feet  in 
diameter  several  feet  above  the  ground. 
Until  recent  years  this  tree  was  seldom 
sawed  into  lumber,  but  it  has  been 
found  to  make  very  good  dimension 
stuff  for  barns  and  other  farm-buildings, 
and  is  now  being  quite  extensively  used 
for  that.  It  has  also  given  good  satis- 
faction as  frame  stuff  for  residences, 
and  will  probably  be  used  more  and 
more  for  that  purpose.  There  is  no 
more  thrifty  tree  for  planting  upon  the 
farm  anywhere.  Wherever  it  is  given 
a  little  special  care  for  a  few  years 
after  planting  it  grows  luxuriantly  even 
in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions.  It 
is  peculiarly  the  tree  for  the  '"dry 
farmer,"  and  may  be  used  by  him  in 
transforming  his  somewhat  dreary 
acres  into  a  more  homelike  appearance. 

1  he  catalpa  speciosa  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  a  valuable  farm  tree 
throughout  all  but  the  northernmost 
prairie  states.  It  is  easily  started.  The 
trees  may  be  had  from  the  commercial 
nurseries  at  very  reasonable  prices 
when  taken  in  quantities.  When  buy- 
ing from  the  nurseries  one  should  be 
careful  to  deal  with  known  responsi- 
ble parties,  as  otherwise  the  catalpa 
bignonioides  may  be  foisted  upon  him, 
which  is  a  smaller  tree,  not  so  valuable 
for  timber  and  not  so  hardy  in  this 
climate,  being  a  native  of  the  Southern 
states.  The  trees  may  be  started  in 
private  nurseries.  The  seeds  should  be 
gathered  from  the  trees  in  the  late  fall 
and  sown  in  a  well-prepared  garden 
soil  in  rows  three  or  four  feet  apart  to 
allow  for  cultivation.  They  will  ger- 
minate and  come  up  the  following 
spring,  and  should  be  well  cultivated  to 
keep  the  weeds  down  and  the  soil  loose. 
The  seedlings  will  attain  a  height  of 
from  two  to  three  feet  the  first  season 
and  should  be  thinned  so  as  not  to 
crowd  each  other.  The  third  spring 
from  planting  they  may  be  transplanted 
into  the  grove  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. After  the  first  season  from 
transplanting  the  trees  will  need  little 
further  care.  The  young  trees  do  well 
in  any  ordinary  farm  soil.  In  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  they  will  be  of 
proper  size  for  telephone-poles,  barn 
posts  and  various  other  purposes.  The  catalpa,  like 
the  osage,  makes  one  of  the  most  durable  fence-posts. 

Another  valuable  tree  for  the  farm  is  the  black  wal- 
nut. It  is  of  slower  growth  than  the  trees  above 
mentioned,  but  when  it  has  attained  a  size  suitable 
for  cutting  for  its  timber  it  is  of  far  higher  commer- 
cial value.  A  grove  of  several  acres  of  walnuts  would 
in  the  course  of  time  prove  a  little  gold-mine  for  its 
owner.  Furthermore,  if  the  trees  are  properly  cared 
for  after  they  reach  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  they 
come  into  bearing  and  the  nuts  may  be  made  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue.  In  fact,  some  groves  are 
to-day  bringing  in  more  from  this  source  than  the 
same  acreage  would  produce  if  cultivated  to  the  or- 
dinary annual  crops.  In  some  regions  of  specially 
suitable  climate  where  nut-groves  are  planted  on  a 
large  scale  as  a  specialty,  as  in  parts  of  California  and 
Texas,  very  large  returns  are  realized,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  excellent,  if  not  equal,  results 
might  be  obtained  in  the  middle  states. 

Another  tree  of  no  little  value  is  the  white  ash. 
It  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  section  as  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  it  is  worthy  of  equal  consideration. 
It  grows  well  in  this  climate  and  develops  rapidly. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  this  timber  in  the 
manufacture  of  vehicles,  and  for  ax  and  hammer 
handles,  and  similar  purposes.  It  is  a  wood  of  tough 
and  elastic  fiber,  and  is  rapidly  finding  favor  alongside 
[concluded  on  page  21] 
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A  Good  Coat  of 

White  Lead  Paint 

does  wonders  for  your  buildings 
and  implements  —  protects  them 
from  the  weather,  makes  them  en- 
dure longer  and  gives  them  a  higher 
selling  value. 


Good  Water  for  the  Farm— Part  L 

A  Place  for  the  Ounce  of  Prevention — By  Vincent  J.  Youmans,  M.  D. 


Strlotfy  Pure 

White  Lemd 

"  T/ie  Lead  mtk  the  Spread  " 

is  the  piirest  and  best  White  Lead  you 
can  buy;  its  superior  whiieness  proves 
its  perfection.  Whiteness  means  pu- 
rity—even quality — durability. 

Carter  forms  a  tough,  elastic  and 
durable  film,  which  contracts  and  ex- 
pands with  the  ■w-eather  changes  Only 
years  of  wear  can  remove  it. 

Engage  a  good  painter,  request  him 
to  use  Carter,  and  you  will  be  certain 
of  durable  painting 
—  no  cracking  or 
peeling  when  Car- 
ter is  used. 

Send  today  for  ocr 
valuable  free  book, 
which  tells  how  to 
test  any  paint  for  pu- 
rity —  how  to  choose 
a  harmonious  color 
scheme.  A  set  of 
beautiful  colorplates 
accompany  the  book. 

CarterWhiteLeadCo. 

12051  So-PeoriaSt, 
Chicago,  lU.  (16) 
F«ctofie»:  Chicago —Omaha  

Make  Your  Old 

J/Vagoii  New 

ust  as  strong  and  as  good  as  ever 
and  iDOre  coiivenient.   Write  us  and 
iet  us  show  yon  how  cheaply  we 
can  fit  your  old  nmning  gear  witli 
oiu'  superb 

Steel 


which  put  an  end  to  all  break-downs. 
No  shrinlting  or  drying  apart  or  tire  set- 
ting. Makes  vonr  wagon  a  real  h;m<iy  wagon.  Our  48 
page  book  s^hows  \  ou  why  no  other  ^vagOIl  wheels  in  the 
worlrl  eanal  the  famous  Electric  Steel  Wheels.  Reading 
it  will  save  \  ou  time,  money  and  horse  flesh.  It's  free. 
\\  rite  inr  it  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,      Box  1  3,  Quincy,  111. 
TTiey  die 
outdoors! 


Your 

.Lpadingc:Easy 


Ont  out  the  backaclies,  strains  and  rapttireg  by 

using  low  Eimpire  St«el  Wheels  for  your  farm 
hauling  You  can  put  on  a  bigper  load.  Half  the 
work.  Half  the  time.  Save  your  team.  Don't 
cut  up  your  fields. 

EMPBRE  LOW 
STEEL  WHEELS 

cost  only  one-half  as  much  as  v?ood- 
en  wheels.  They  save  yon  tire  cut- 
ting and  repair  expense*  You  can 
change  your  wooden  wheels  for  your 
Empire  Steel  Wheels  any  time  in  o  minutes. 
Send  for  free  catalog  showing  wheels  and 
low-priced  Empire  Handy  AVa^ous. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  46S.  Quincy,  II!. 


FISH  WILL  BITE 

if  you  use  Magnetic  Bait,  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  refunded.  Your  dealer 
has  it;  if  not  send  25  cents  for  a  boi.  Send 
:  free  special  premium  offer  of  fishing  tack- 
ule  and  illustrated  circular. 

Mapetic  Fish  Bait  Co. 
MainsRepyblic,  Mo, 


15000  Be.  EAR  CORN 

Ground  \ery  fine  with  one  set  of 
Rollers  and  Concaves  used  in  the 

**BULL  DOG" 

Grinds  all  grain  pt'rfectly  fine  and  is 
very  light  running,  because  all  work 
is  done  only  1^  inches  from  center 
of  shafts.    Sizes  2  to  50  h.  p. 
Get  our  Catalog. 
CROWN  POINT  MFG.  CO. 
135  E.  Kiiad.  Oown  Point.  Indiana 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Teuls.  .$1.49  up 
Lei:gius,  Pair  . .  .15 

Bri.ile  9U 

Saddles..   3.00 

Vkts.   a.lio 


Rtivulvers  ...$1.€S  np 

("Hiiet  Guns   1.20  *' 

Navy  K'pi'i,..  Rifles  S.40  " 
feiJe  Aim  Sword..  .35 
  .N\\r  L'liiforms...  1.25" 

Larfrest  stock  Govt.  Auction  Bargains  in  the 
world.  15  acres  rpqnired  for  its  storage.  340 
pftjre  catalogue,  3000  illustrations,  including 
ISi'.'list  ready  ahoiir  April.  JIailed  ISnCstamps). 
~  VA  "™  Cannons, Flaf^B,  Pir.tols.  RiaeSjSpeara.Drmns, etc. 
FRAMCIS  BAHNERMATT,  601  Broadway.  ITEW  YORK 


The  water-supply  of  the  city  dweller  is 
watched  over  by  a  board  of  health.  Each 
farmer  has  to  be  his  own  health  commis- 
sioner. His  duty  in  that  regard  is  one  that 
will  not  bear  neglect.      A  single  case  of 

j  typhoid  fever  in  the  farmer's  family  may 
cost  him  more  in  dollars  and  cents  than  all 
the  precautions  suggested  in  the  following 
article.  It  may  take  some  one  from  the  fire- 
side whose  loss  means  more  to  him  than 

(  would  that  of  his  farm  and  all  his  other 
worldly  belongings.  EDITOR. 

IT  M.\Y  be  well  before  we  begin  the 
discussion  of  the  farm  water-supply 
to  note  the  fact  that  water  anywhere 
is  deceptive  stuff,  whether  in  the  farm 
well-  or  city  reser\'oir,  appearance  is  no 
guide  to  potability- — that  is,  drinkabilit>'. 
In  fact,  "for  waj-s  that  are  dark"  water 
compares  not  unfavorably  with  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  famous  Heathen.  The  records 
of  sanitary  criminology  abound  in  mur- 
derous waters  whose  personal  appearance 
was  everything  that  could  be  desired 
by  the  most  fastidious.  Pellucid,  clear, 
sparkling,  of  delightful  taste,  quite  odor- 
less, these  engaging  fluids,  upon  analysis, 
have  proved  to  be  virulent  poisons 
swarming  with  disease  germs. 

The  sparkle  of  well  and  spring  water 
is  largely  due  to  its  content  of  carbon 
dioxid,    the    gas    with  ^  which  ordinary 
soda-water  is  charged.    In  the  case  of  a 
natural  water  this  gas  is  usually  derived 
from  the  decay  of  organic  matter.  Soils 
soaked  with  sewage  may,  therefore,  fur- 
nish a  water  clear,  sparkling  and,  never- 
theless, highly  dangerous.    The  action  of 
the  ordinary  household  faucet  filter  well 
:  illustrates   the   deceitfulness   of  appear- 
1  ances.     It  produces   a   clear,  sediment- 
''\  free  supply,  but  is  not  only  quite  useless 
in  rendering  contaminated  water  safe  to 
'  drink,  but  may  actually  serve  as  an  arti- 
ficial   hatchery  for 
germs  and  further  in- 
fect the  water,  instead 
of  purif>-ing  it. 

Even  the  so-called 
P  a  s  t  e  u  r-Chamberland 
filter,  which  when  clean 
does  remove  the  bac- 
teria, cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  unless  it 
is  scrubbed  out  every 
day  or  two.  and  thor- 
oughly boiled  at  least 
once  a  week.  As  Pro- 
fessor Conn,  a  high 
authority  in  the  bac- 
teriological field,  has 
clearly  demonstrated,  in  default  of  such 
constant  care  (and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  rarely  or  never  is  so  cared  for  in  a 
family  whatever  is  done  in  the  laboratory) 
the  water  is  safer  without  the  use  of 
any  filter  whatever.  In  fact,  no  form  of 
artificial  water-filter  has  been  de\'ised 
that  does  not  require  frequent  cleaning. 
The  only,  certain  method  of  rendering 
polluted  water  safe  to  drink  is  boiling. 
Even  sewage  thoroughly  boiled  would  be 
a  safe,  if  nauseous,  beverage — safe,  at 
least,  to  the  extent  that  it  could  not 
transmit  infectious  disease. 

And  this  is  the  treatment  to  which 
all  drinking-water  should  be  subjected, 
against  which  any  suspicion  of  pollution 
exists.  That  witty  indi^'idual, 
who,  upon  being  advised  to 
boil  the  drinking-water,  re- 
plied that  he  would  rather 
drink  an  aquarium  than  a 
cemetery,  was  a  better  hu- 
morist than  he  was  a  bac- 
teriologist.  The  germ 
aquarium  is  a  poisonous  and 
lethal  thing,  the  germ  ceme- 
tery relatively  safe  and 
harmless. 

Water  from  the  spring,  the 
shallow  well,  the  faucet  filter 
and,  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  surface  contamina- 
tion, from  the  deep  well, 
also,  which  looks,  tastes  and 
smells  good,  may  be  highly 
poisonous.  "Water  drawn 
from  deep  wells,"  says  Doc- 
tor Bayles,  "cool,  clear  and 
sparkling,"  has  poisoned  many  people, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  highly  colored, 
dirty-looking  water,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  from  the  juniper  swamps  of  Vir- 
ginia, may  be  quite  safe. 

The  foregoing  may  seem  to  the  reader 
an  undue  amount  of  fuss  over  an  obvious 
and  unimportant  point.  Such  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  wide-spread  exist- 
ence of  this  trust  in  appearances,  even  in 
high  places  and  among  intelligent  people, 
was  well  illustrated  a  year  or  two  ago, 
when,  during  a  trip  to  Panama,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  confounded  the  critics  of  the 
Colon  water-supply  by  announcing  that 


he  had  never  tasted  a"  better  or  more 
palatable  water — the  implication  being 
that  this  was  a  certificate  of  wholesome- 
ness.  Hence  sanitarians  feel  very  strong- 
ly on  the  subject,  because  the  notion  that 
water  may  be  judged  by  its  appearance 
has  killed  and  is  still  killing  so  m.any  per- 
sons every  year.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
what  they  say,  from  the  volume  by  Ellen 
H.  Richards  and  A.  G.  Woodman,  on 
"Air.  Water  and  Food,"  which  should  be 
of  special  interest  to  the  farmer : 

"Pioneer  settlers  dug  the  well  as 
near  the  kitchen  door  or  the  barn-yard 
as  they  could  find  water,  with  a  blind 


faith  in  the  protecting  power  of  Mother 
Earth.  ...  So  persistent  is  this 
confidence  in  Nature  that  in  the  light 
of  this  day  a  majority  of  intelligent 
people  even  will  quaff  ?.t  a  wayside 
well  or  drink  freely  at  a  country  hotel 
or  go  to  live  in  a  city  without  even 
taking  thought  for  the  quality  of  the 
water.  .  .  .  Water  is  water,  and  he 
who  pauses  with  his  glass  half-way  and 
asks  whence  comes  the  supply  is 
scouted  as  a  weak-minded  crank." 

A  few  of  the  possible  pollutions  of 
tlie  farm  well  are  illustrated  by  the  ac- 
companying sketches.  Nowhere,  proba- 
bly, is  there  a  well  so  situated  as  to  be 
subjected  to  all  these  sources  of  filth, 
but  there  arc  many — thousands  of  them — 
subject  to  infection  from  one  or  several. 
Suppose  the  man  taking  a  bracing  wash 
in  the  delightfully  cool  ■well-water  has 
some  infectious  disease  of  eyes  or  skin 
or  lungs  !  It  is  plain  enough  that  he  will, 
literally,  have  washed  his  sores  in  the 
pitcher  of  water  on  the  sirpper-table.  The 
washings,  of  course,  are  much  diluted, 
and  perhaps  ninety-nine  of  the  hundred 
times  no  harm  is  done.  Btit,  even  so, 
the  linndredth  or  thousandth  chance  is 
worth  guarding  against,  even  if  the  fam- 
il}-  isn't  squeamish  about  drinking  from 
a  common  wash-basin.  Suppose  there  is 
infectious  or  simply  dirty  material  from 
any  source  lying  about  the  well  or  upon 
the  open  platform  covering  it.  The 
chances  are  at  least  even  that  it  will  be 
washed  in  bj'  the  diluted  stream  of 
kitchen  slops,  which  flows  Vv'ellward  dur- 
ing every  rain-storm,  or  else  be  scratched 
in  by  the  hens. 

The  well  when  on  low  ground  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  manure- 
piles,  hog-pens,  outdoor 
toilets,  puddles  of  kitchen 
slops,  etc.,  acts  as  a  center 
for  collecting  the  drainage 
from  these  sources,  and  it 
makes  no  discrimination 
against  filthy  liquids^  The 
soil,  to  be  sure,  at  first  acts 
as  a  filter,  especially  if  it  is 
loam  or  sand ;  but  in  course 
of  time  it  becomes  saturated 
with  filth  and  then  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  the  latter  in- 
to the  well  is  maintained. 
W"hen  there  are  cracks  or 
faults  in  the  ground,  con- 
necting cesspool  or  barn- 
yard with  the  well,  the  flov,- 
will  be  much  quicker,  and 
filter  action  altogether  elim- 
inated. Especially  in  lime- 
stone regions  there  is  always  a  possibility 
of  underground  fissures  and  streams, 
some  of  great  length. 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey  records  the  following 
remarkable  case  of  underground  infec- 
tion :  All  the  people  of  Lausen,  Switzer- 
land, except  those  occup\'ing  a  certain 
row  of  six  houses,  obtained  their  water 
from  a  "spkndid  spring."  In  a  little 
farm-house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain  typhoid  fever  occurred.  The 
brook  running  past  this  farm-house  was 
used  as  a  local  sewer.  Very  soon  an  out- 
break of  the  same  fever  was  noted  in 
Lausen.    The  six  families  who  did  not 


use  the  spring  escaped  infection.  This 
put  the  latter  under  suspicion.  Tests 
were  made  for  an  underground  connec- 
tion between  the  farm-house  brook  and 
the  spring  (by  dissolving  large  quant!tie> 
of  salt  and  flour  in  the  brook).  It  was 
found  that  while  the  passage  of  the 
water  filtered  from  it  such  things  a- 
flour,  the  salt  came  through,  and  with  it 
bacteria. 

The  precautions  to  be  taken  are  self- 
evident.  The  well  or  spring  should  be 
on  high  ground,  higher  than  any  of  the 
possible  sources  of  pollution  if  possible, 
and  at  least  not  lower  than  any  of  them. 
It  should  be  provided  with  a  tight  cover- 
ing or  platform,  and  the  upper  several 
feet  of  its  walls  set  in  cement  to  prevent 
the  inflow  of  stirface  water ;  it  should  be 
far  enough  away  from  the  nearest  fihh 
source  to  provide  an  ample  intervening 
space  of  filtering  soil.  Twenty-five  feet 
is  sometimes  given  as  the  miniminn  dis- 
tance. One  hundred  is  safer,  because  of 
the  lessen-ed  liabilil}-  of  contamination 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  if  for 
no  other  reasan.  Prof.  William  P.  Ma- 
son has  shown  by  actual  tests  that  a  cess- 
pool on  fairly  level  ground  will  spread 
contamination  through  the  soil  over  an 
area  one  hundred  feiet  in  diameter. 

The  usual  way  of  making  such  a  test 
is  to  durftp  into  the  cesspool  or  other 
si.tspected  source  of .  infection,  a  large 
amount  of  common  salt  or  a  substance 
called  fluorescein.  If  these  substances 
are  subsequently  detected  in  the;  w^ll- 
water  the  certainty-  that  it  is  being  regu- 
larly polluted  is  manifest.  ,  Unfortunately, 
aside  from  this  crude  test  there-  is  no 
sinlple  method  of  certainly  determining 
the  wholesonieness  of  a  "vvater-supply. 
Water  atialj'^is  requires  extreme  care  and 
skill,  and  can  only  be  satisfactorily  per- 
fonned  in  a  special  laboratory. 

The  farmer  who  is  a  skeptic  about 
th^se  new-fangled-  sanitarj'  notion^/  will 
perhaps  ask  to  be  "shown,"  before  he 
spends  money  digg-ing  a  new  -,wi?U  oi' 
moving  outhouses.  He  .  caai  try- ■ -tbe 
flouTescein  test,  but  a  negative  result  with 
it  is  hyVrro  means  equivalent  to  a  dean 
bill;  of  health- :for'  the  .water.  He; -.can 
hunt  up  the  nearest  .  :  r,-:r- 
laboratory  and  have 
a  n  analysis  made. 
But  one  satisfac- 
tory- analysis  is;  no 
gnaTantee  of  con- 
tinued wholesome- 
ness.  It  may 
o  c  f  u  r   to  him — if 


he  is  looking  for  excuses — that,  as  the 
water  has  never  caused  sickness  in  his 
family  and  has  been  used  by  it  for,  say. 
twenty-  y-ears,  tliis  is  a  pretty  good  proof 
of  its  purity.  This,  unfortunately,  is 
also  a  fallacy.  Until  the  cesspool  w^hich. 
is  draining  or  soaking  into  the  well  re- 
ceives disease  germs  itself  it  cannot  pass 
them  along  to  the  drinking-water.  Let 
some  member  of  the  family  or  the  hired 
man  or  a  visitor  be  taken  down  with 
typhoid  fever.  The  deadly-  work  of  the 
cesspool  will  immediately  begin  and 
every  one  drinking  the  well-water  may 
be  infected. 

The  farmer,  therefore,  bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  sanitation 
more  than  anywhere  else  the  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  than  the  pound  of 
cure,  should  take  no  chances.  If  his  well 
is  not  more  than  fifty  feet  from  cess- 
pool, outdoor  toilet  or  other  collection  of 
filth,  and  on  higher  ground  than  any-  of 
these,  he  will  dig  a  new  well  or  move 
the  contamination  to  that  distance,  and 
while  about  it  he  had  best  make  the  dis- 
tance a  hundred  feet. 


Don't  worry  about  opening  the  gate 
until  you  reach  it  Somebody  may  be 
there  to  open  it  for  y^ou. 

A  fence  is  the  dress  for  the  farm's 
protection,  and  the  posts  are  the  pins 
with  w-hich  it  is  fastened  to  mother  earth. 

The  farmer  feels  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  voice  culture  in  calling  hogs, 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  feed- 
ing them  and  a  peculiar  delight  in  watch- 
ing them  eat. 
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The  ] 

Mewest  in  S 

praying 

Some  Predictions  Fulfilled 

By  T.  Greiner 

The  Dethronement  of  Bordeaux 

WHEN  going  to  attend  the  several 
recent  meetings  of  great  fruit- 
growers' associations  and  the 
lectures  of  our  expert  horticulturists, 
entomologists,  agricultural  chemists,  etc., 
I  was  prepared  to  note  a  steady,  perhaps 
marked,  progress  in  the  evolution  of 
spraying  materials,  spraying  devices  and 
spraying  practices.  But  I  was  hardly 
looking  for  what,  practically,  amounts  to 
a  revolution  in  these  things.  Of  course, 
it  tickles  a  fellow's  vanity  and  self- 
esteem  when  he  discovers  that  he  has 
been  years  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
practitioners,  among  them  even  the  noted 
station  experts.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  en- 
abled to  say,  "I  told  you  so."  The  col- 
umns in  earlier  volumes  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  will  bear  witness  as  to  the  stand 


with  lead  arsenate  added  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  diluted 
mixture.  For  melons  a  still  weaker  so- 
lution was  applied.  In  no  case,  except 
once  on  watermelons,  did  I  iind  any  in- 
jury resulting  from  this  spray  on  the 
foliage  of  these  crops. 

Professor  Stewart  of  the  New  York 
State  Station  asked  me  why  use  lime- 
sulphur  in  place  of  Bordeaux  on  pota- 
toes.' He  still  believes  the  latter  is  the 
best  to  use  for  that  crop  where  large 
areas  are  to  be  treated.  Possibly  it  is. 
I  use  the  other  for  convenience's  sake.  It 
saves  me  making  that  disagreeable  mix- 
ture known  as  Bordeaux.  All  I  have  to 
do  is  to  measure  off  one  part  of  the 
clear  lime-sulphur  solution,  add  twent}'- 
five  or  thirty  parts  of  water  and  the  re- 
quired quantity  of  lead  arsenate,  and  I 
am  ready  for  spraj'ing,  without  fear  of 


Cincinnati  is  Using  Arsenate-of-Lead  Spray  to  Protect  Her  Large  Park  Trees 
From  Insects.    The  Apparatus  Shown  Was  Devised  by  City  Forester  A.  Leue 


I  have  taken  in  regard  to  Bordeaux 
mixture,  the  old-style  lime-sulphur  so- 
lution, concentrated  commercial  solu- 
tions, the  value  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
the  combination  of  this  insecticide  with 
commercial  lime-sulphur  solutions. 

No  subject  up  for  discussion  during  the 
recent  meetings  elicited  anywhere  near 
the  interest  that  spraying  and  spray  ma- 
terials did.  The  professors  found  them- 
selves almost  swamped  with  requests  for 
information.  But  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
taking  a  back  seat.  Paris  green  is  hard- 
ly mentioned  any  more.  That  nasty 
compound,  the  old-fashioned,  home- 
made or  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mix- 
ture, is  going  out  of  use.  Concentrated 
lime-sulphur  solution,  a  clear  liquid  with 
little  sediment  if  properly  made  of  good 
lime,  takes  the  place  of  the  earlier  ma- 
terials, even  as  a  summer  spray. 

Our  expert  plant  pathologists,  however, 
are  yet  a  little  timid  about  making 
definite  recommendations.  They  simply 
record  the  fact  that  they  have  used  both 
home-made  and  commercial  solutions, 
both  as  winter  and,  in  proper  dilution,  as 
summer  sprays,  with  good  results,  equal 
to  Bordeaux,  if  not  better,  on  foliage, 
and  safe  to  combine  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  but  they  leave  it  to  the  individual 
grower  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  and 
take  his  own  risks. 

Years  ago  I  began  making  my  Bor- 
deaux with  soda,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  lime  and  sediment.  Then  I  discarded 
this  and  began  using  the  commercial  con- 
centrated lime-sulphur  solutions  in  place 
of  Bordeaux  as  a  summer  spray,  even  on 
potatoes,  melons  and  other  cucurbits, 
celery,  grapes,  etc.,  of  course  in  suffic- 
iently weakened  solutions  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  foliage.  For  potatoes  the  pro- 
portions used  were  one  to  about  thirty, 


the  nozzles  of  the  sprayer  clogging  with 
sediment. 

I  am  willing  to  renew  an  earlier  pre- 
diction— we  are  already  approaching  the 
fulfillment  of  it — namely,  that  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  to  be  entirely  thrown 
aside  and  that  we  are  going  to  extend 
the  use  of  the  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
solution  in  its  place  to  all  our  vari- 
ous crops,  potatoes,  cucumbers,  melons, 
squashes  and  celery,  as  well  as  on  small 
and  large  fruits.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  grower  to  hold  to  the 
proper  proportions  and  dilutions  in  each 
particular  case  and  for  each  particular 
crop,  and  some  careful  experimentation 
in  this  line  will  yet  be  necessary  until 
we  find  out  just  exactly  what  strength  of 
solution  or  dilution  will  be  required  to 
kill  fungi,  yet  be  safe  on  the  foliage. 

Our  station  experts  in  this  line  all 
unite  in  urging  the  use  of  a  hygrometer 
for  testing  the  strength  of  the  solutions, 
and  this  surely  is  good  advice.  The  com- 
mercial, and  even  the  home-made,  con- 
centrated solutions  vary  a  good  deal, 
often  for  inexplicable  reasons,  and  when 
prepared  from  the  same  materials.  The 
only  way  we  can  tell  the  strength  of  a 
given  solution  or  dilution  is  by  the  hy- 
grometer test.  The  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tion favors  the  gravity  scale  or  test,  the 
New  York  station  the  Beaume  scale. 
Either  will  do,  however,  if  we  under- 
stand it  properly. 

Home-Made  Lime-Sulphur 

If  any  reader  desires  to  make  his  own 
concentrated  solution,  he  can  easily  do 
so,  provided  he  can  get  the  best  of  lime. 
It  should  be  ninety  to  ninety-five  per 
cent  pure,  containing  but  little,  if  any, 
magnesia.  To  make  a  barrel  of  concen- 
trated solution— namely,  fifty  to  fifty-five 


gallons — use  fifty  pounds  of  best  stone 
lijne  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Put  ten  gallons  of  water  into 
a  seventy-five-gallon  iron  kettle  (jack- 
eted if  possible),  boil  and  add  the  lime. 
.\fter  slaking  is  well  started,  add  the 
dry  sulphur  and  mix  thoroughly,  adding 
water  enough  to  make  a  thin  paste,  say 
five  gallons.  After  the  slaking  and  mix- 
ing is  completed,  add  water  to  the  height 
of  fifty  gallons  on  the  measviring-stick, 
bring  to  a  boil  until  the  sulphury  scum 
practically  disappears.  Then  add  water, 
preferably  hot,  to  the  sixty-five-gallon 
height  and  boil  down  again  to  fifty  gal- 
lons. Keep  well  stirred  during  the  entire 
operation,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages. 
The  boiling  should  last  about  an  hour. 
After  that  strain  into  storage  or  spray 
tank. 

Smaller  quantities  can  be  made  by 
holding  to  the  same  proportions.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  make  it,  any  of  the  guar- 
anteed commercial  solutions  will  give 
effective  service.  Always  observe  the 
dilutions  suited  to  each  type  of  plant. 
On  exposure  to  air  the  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  crystallizes  on  top  and  deteri- 
orates, so  what  is  not  used  immediately 
should  be  covered  by  pouring  on  a  sur- 
face film  of  crude  oil  or  ordinary 
paraflin-oil  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick. 

I  will  venture  another  prediction.  Some 
of  the  most  progressive  growers  have 
ri.gged  up  two  large  iron  tanks  on  a  wagon, 
one  to  be  filled  with  compressed  air,  the 
other  with  the  spray  liquid.  Connection 
is  made  between  the  two  tanks  and  the 
spray  forced  out,  first  perhaps  at  a  one- 
hundred-and-fifty  or  two-hundred-pound 
pressure,  decreasing  to  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  pounds  when  the  last  liquid 
is  forced  out.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
style  of  sprayer,  in  consideration  of  its 
manifest  advantages  (no  pumping,  no 
spray  liquid  being  forced  through  pump 
and  valves),  will  come  more  and  more 
into  general  and  deserved  use. 

Better  Than  Paris  Green 

AN  Illinois  reader  has  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing inquiry:  "Do  you  recommend 
arsenate  of  lead  for  use  against  potato- 
bugs  rather  than  Paris  green,  and  how 
should  it  be  used  ?  Where  can  I  obtain  a 
pamphlet  or  bulletin  on   that  subject?" 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  scattering  in- 
formation about  arsenate  of  lead  to  be 
found  in  various  bulletins  issued  by  the 
experiment  stations  and  the  national 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  in 
books  on  gardening  and  fruit-growing. 
I  know  of  no  bulletin,  book  or  pamphlet, 
however,  which  treats  the  subject  ex- 
clusively or  as  fully  as  it  deserves. 

Paris  green  has  some  advantages :  Its 
powder  form  is  convenient,  and  it  is  on 
sale  in  almost  every  grocery,  drug,  hard- 
ware, seed  or  supply  store  in  the  land ; 
while  arsenate  of  lead  comes  in  paste 
form,  and  is  only  found  on  sale  here  and 
there,  mostly  in  seed-stores.  The  paste 
is  sticky;  true,  but  stickiness  is  itself  an 
advantage.  The  poison  clings  tenaciously 
to  the  leaf,  when  once  applied,  and  pro- 
tects, but  never  hurts,  it.  Paris  green 
can  be  applied  dry,  even  in  concentrated 
form,  by  means  of  powder-guns.  This 
feature  makes  it  attractive  to  many  small 
growers,  and  even  to  many  farmers  in 
the  great  potato  regions  who  do  not  care 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  spraying  for 
blight  and  who  just  want  to  kill  the 
bugs  at  least  possible  expense  and  effort, 
even  at  the  risk  of  scorching  some  of 
the  foliage. 

Arsenate  of  lead,  in  short,  must  be 
applied  in  solution,  as  a  spray.  But  you 
can  make  this  solution  so  strong,  with- 
out danger  to  the  foliage,  that  it  will 
kill  insects  not  readily  reached  by  other 
poisons,  especially  by  Paris  green — the 
rose  chafer,  the  yellow  striped  cucumber 
beetle,  the  flea  beetle,  etc.  For  some  of 
these  we  use  four  to  six  and  for  the 
rose-bug  even  up  to  ten  pounds  per  one 
hundred  gallons  of  liquid  to  insure  re- 
sults, and  we  do  not  endanger  the  fol- 
iage of  the  tenderest  plant. 

Arsenate  of  lead  can  be  combined  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  for  potatoes  we 
usually  use  this  combination,  though 
some  of  the  firms  offering  arsenate-of- 
lead  paste  warn  (for  some,  to  me,  un- 
known reason)  against  combining  it  with 
the  lime-sulphur  wash. 

In  adding  the  poison  to  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  other  solution,  care  must  be 
taken  to  properly  dissolve  it.  I  put  a 
pound  or  so  into  a  two-quart  fruit-can, 
add  water  or  thin  Bordeaux,  seal  the  can 
and  shake  it  until  the  arsenate  is  thor- 
oughly dissolved,  then  add  it  to  the  spray 
liquid. 


Congo  on  Maaeec  &  Felton  Lum- 
ber Co.*  Macon,  Ga. 


CONGO 


I 


NEVER-LEAK. 

ROOFING 


Fully  Guaranteed 

N  THE  center  of  every  roll  of 
Congo  Roofing  is  a  Guarantee 
Bond. 

It  is  a  real  bond  issued  by  one  of 
the  strongest  Surety  Companies  in 
America.  It  guarantees  Congo  2 
or  3  ply  for  1 0  years. 

Of  course  such  a  Surety  Bond  is 
as  good  as  gold. 

The  Congo  guarantee  means  all  it 
says.  We  could  not  wriggle  out  of  its 
provisions  if  we  tried.  So  we  must 
make  Congo  Roofing  so  good  that 
there  will  never  be  a  complaint. 

That  is  what  we  do  and  these 
guarantees  hanging  over  our  heads 
are  your  assurance  that  Congo  is  a 
real  10-year  roofing. 

Sample  of  Congo  and  copy  of  the 
Bond  free  on  request. 

United  Rooiing  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

553  West  End  Trust  BIdg.  Phila.,  Pa. 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


Tremeodous  Capacity 
2  1-2  TonsT 


Mud  Can't 

Clog. 


BOOK 
FREE 

Send  Name 
Today  Sure  ^^^^^^^^^^j^^^^jj^^^^^j^jj^ 

LET  US  MAKE  YOU  A  PRICE 

FREIGHT  PREPAID  DIRECT  to  YOU 

Greatest  of  all  handy  wagons— tremendous  capacity,  2H  tons 
up.  Practically  indestructible — lighter  in  weight  than  old- 
stvle  wooden  wagons.     Investigate  before  buying  any  wagon. 

IRRFr^O  HANDY  WAGON-S  Year.'  Gnar- 
OS\.El,\^K^  3„,jg.  39  p^y,.  F^gj  Trial-Satirfac- 
ALL  -  STEEL  tion  or  Money  Back. 

Send  your  name  today  for  astonishingly  low  direct-to-yoo 
prices— and  New,  Big  Coloi-Ilhisfrated  FREE  BOOK  before 
you  buy  any  w.igcn— WRITE  NOW. 

BREESE  BROS.  CO.,  Wagon  Dept.  205    Cincinnati,  Ohia 


EXGELL 


ROOFINQ 

STEEL  &SIDINC 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man- 
ufacturers and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel . 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  I  fit  Isn 't  the  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  for 
it.  EaBy  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Teli 
us  about  jour  bulldlnz  aad  let  us  quofe  you 
fftotory  prioei.  Writ*  for  M«t«l  Goods  Gftta< 
log.   It  is  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Dept  No.  R49,  Oleveland.  Ohio.  


No  Tank,  No  Fan 
No  Freezing 


Water 
cooled  too 

— but  no  separate 
lank  to  cart  around. 

Water     cooled—  but 
couldn't  bt  injured  il  the  water 
froze  solid — and  guaranteed  so. 
Strong  as  any  engine  made  —  but 
weighs  one  third  less;  easy  to  handle. 
Always  pulls  more  than  promised. 

All  these  things  ere  true  of 


Gasoline 


1' 


IV^,  3V2  and  S  H.  P. 

Simplest  possible  to 
operate — all  thoroughly 
tested  and  guaranteed 
as  represented. 
Send  for  the 
NOVO  BOOKLET 

(it's  free)  and 
will  explain  the 
Novo  improve- 
ments. 
HIIORETH 
MFG.  CO. 
42  Willow  SI. 
Lansing, 
Mich. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10,  1910 


Jast  a  Shady  and  Fragrant  Lane — 
Bat  it  Helped  to  Sell  the  Farm! 

And  at  a  higher  price  than  w-as  asked  for  a  Ivfrer  property 
adjoinin)i  1  Sales  of  farins  are  made  everj'  f>ay  ia  which  tiie 
trees  and  shruis  al>out  the  g.ounds  are  i^iicn  a  value  thai 
makes  tbeia  the  t>est  investtiient  any  of  tlifi  imj-rove- 
ments.  The  lesson  is  clear— plant  jjood  ornamentajs  now. 

A  Book  on  Trees  and  Shrubs  Free 

Biltmore  Nurser>*  has  a  conipiete  ashio'tment  of  hardy 
floivering'  shrubs  and  trees.  They  are  sold  at  reasonable 
prices  and  have  extra  vigor  and  hardiness,  because  well- 
^own.  A  handsome  l-ooklet  descril^es  and  illustrates  the 
kinds  from  which  tlie  quickest  and  best  results  may  be  had. 
This  Book  zs  Free — M':zy  /fV  Seud  Yoii  a  Coj^yi 

BILTMORE  NURSERY.  Box  936,  EiLTMORE.  N.  C. 


GARDEN 
SEEDS 

FIVE  PaCKETS  FOR  TRIAL 

V.''e  have  arransofl  to  gi^'e  to  each  new  customer 
nhsoluteiy  trev  five  regular  steed  packets  of  our 
Superior  Guaranteed  Ciardeu  Seed,  your  selection. 
AVrile  today  for  2oc  ceriificate,  wbich  entitles  you  to 
these  Tree  packets  and  our  big"  lOO-pajre  illustrated 
catalofT.  so  you  may  make  your  selection  and  be- 
come ax^ijuainted  with  our  seeds.  If  you  give  our 
seeds  a  trial  we  are  sure  j-^ou  will  become  one  of  our 
pleased  customers.  W'Mte  today  for  our  big  1910  100- 
pasT"  illustrated  seed  catalog.  Address 
A,  a,  BERRY  SEED  €0„  Box242  ctarittda^  la. 


Special  Flower  Seed  Oiler 

50  cents  wortli  for  10  cents 

1  T>BckBee  AMer  Giant  Comet,  mixed,  5e, 

2  pavknsre  Tall  Zinnia,  xni:xed,  .  .  •  6c* 
1  pacUat^e  Candytuft,  mixed,  .  .  .  ,  6c. 
1  package  Petunia,  fine,  mixed,  ...  6c. 
1  packa£:e  T^lignonette,  Aweet.  ....  6c* 

3  package  Poppy,  double,  mixed,  .  .  6c. 
3  package  CoreopsU,  mixed,  ....  6c, 
1  package  Phlox  l^rummoaUU  mixed,  6c. 
1  package  Fanny,  mixed,  6c. 
1  packag^e  Bachelor  Suttoas,   .   •  •  •  5c. 

The  above  ten  pacbaces  by  mailpostpaid  forlOcentaincoin, 
together  with  oor  handsome  calendar  and  our  profusely  illua- 
txakid  catalogue  for  1910.  With  the  afjove  collection  we  will 
enclose  a  certificate  worth  25  centa. 
If  retorned  with  £1  yoa  may  select 
seeds  in  packages  or  onaces  to  the 
value  of  $1.25. 

J.  J.  H.  Gre^orj-  A,  Sod 
Marblehead,  Mose. 


Fruit  -  Growing 

By  Samuel  B.  Green 


Grafting- Weix  and  Peach 
Budding 

A READER  in  Campton.  Illinois,  asks 
about  grafting-wax.  To  serve 
rightly  its  purpose  of  covering 
wounds,  it  must  not  become  too  soft  in 
summer,  so  as  to  meit  and  run  down 
the  stock,  or  so  hard  in  winter  as  to 
crack  and  split  off.  A  very  reliable 
grafting-wax  is  made  by  melting  to- 
gether rosin,  four  parts,  by  weight ; 
beeswax,  two  parts ;  tallow,  one  part. 
When  well  melted,  pour  into  a  pail  of 
cold  water,  grease  the  hands  slightly  and 
pull  the  wax  until  it  is  about  the  color 
of  pulled  molasses  candy.  Make  into 
balls  and  store  for  use.  It  should  be 
u  armed  when  applied.  If  it  is  too  hard, 
more  tallow  and  less  rosin  may  b?  used. 
Some  propagators  use  linseed-oil  in- 
stead of  tallow. 

In  regard  to  budding  peaches,  this 
differs  from  grafting  from  the  fact  that 
the  buds  are  inserted  under  the  bark 
during  the  growiiig  season.  In  the  South 
trees  are  budded  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  early  in  June,  and  as  soon  as  the 
buds  have  grown  the  trees  are  cut  off 
above  them,  and  all  the  strength  of  the 
roots  forced  into  this  bud,  which  makes 
the  tree.  In  the  South  such  trees  are 
big  enough  to  set  in  permanent  orchard 
rows  the  same  season.  In  the  North, 
however,  it  is  customary  to  do  this 
budding  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
and  the  trees  are  not  cut  off  until  the 
following  spring,  when  the  inserted 
buds  are  thus  forced  into  growth,  and 
the  whole  season  given  them  to  make 
large  enough  for  permanent  planting. 
The  purpose  of  budding,  like  that  of 
grafting,  is  to  control  the  kind  of  fruit 
the  trees  bear.  If  the  seedling  ■  plants 
were  allowed  to  grow,  the ,  fruit  would 


Burpee's  Seeds 


Cost  More 

those 


than  do  most  other  "  brands  " 
but  are  worih  much  more  than 
that  cost  less!  It  is  a  fact  that  our 
margin  of  profit  over  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  less  than  it  would  be  at  half  our  prices. — were  we  willing  to  compete 
.merely  in  price.  We  aim  to  excel  in  Quality  and  seek  the  trade  only  of  intelli- 
gent planters  who  desire  to  raise  the  Choicest  Vegetables  and  Most  Beau- 
tiful Flowers  it  is  possible  to  produce.  Are  you  able  to  appreciate  the 
difference  in  seeds?  If  so,  you  should  read  The  Burpee  Annual  for  1910, — 
oiu-  complete  catalog  of  178  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  colored 
plates  painted  from  nature.  Name  this  Paper,  write  your  address  upon  a 
postal  card  and  this  elegant  book  will  come  bv  .^r  .tt  c-c  DTTDtkcc  e  rn 
return  mail.  Write  TO-DAY  I  Address  simply    W.  AlLtt  BUKl'tt  &  LU. 

PHILADELPHIA 


B^BmrBrfS    Green's  North  Grown  Apple, 
*  Pear,  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  Cic» 


largest  Supply  of  Apple,  Sarllell  Pear  Trees,  Rffte$. 

lite.,  direct  from  producer. 

Grcea's  Bargain —  10  Big  Grape  Vines  for  98c, 
as  follows:  1  Brighton,  3  Concord,  1  Moore** 
Early,  2  Regal  Red,  3  Niagara  White. 
Green's  25c  Grape  Oiler — One  N  iagara  White, 
one    Worden    Bl;"-k,  one    Brighton  Red. 
Three  grapevines  by  mail  for  25c 

Send  to-day  for  XKW  FRUIT  CATALoeHIE.  and  a  copy 
f  BIG  FRCIT  INSTRUi'XOK.  all  a  eift  to  you.      EstabUshed  30  years. 
Capital,  $100,000.00. 

Send  10  cents  for  Green's  Rook  on  Fruit  Growinc — worth  $1. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1 9,   Roehestar,  N.  Y. 


$1.80  Worth  to 

Test  for 
only  10  Cents 


1 8  Packets  Superb 
Sorts  Really 
FREE  for  Trial 


Our  Superior  Home  Grown  Seeds  are  fresh,  reliable  and  guaranteed  to  grow.  Free  Trial  of  them  this  sea- 
son. We  will  mail  the  following  18  soi-ls,  18  liberal  size  packets  (better  than  others  use  in  collections)  for  10 
cts.  and  enclose  catalo^jue  and  check  for  loots,  worth  more  free  from  catalogue.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


BEET,  Crosby's  Egyptian,  best  early  soii 
CABBAGE,  Lightning  Express,  sure  header. 
CARROT,  Perlecl,  Hall-Long,  best  table  sort. 
CELERY,  Golden,  Sell-B!anching,  crisp,  best. 
CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort. 
LETTUCE,  May  King,  tender,  delicious. 
MUSKMELON,  Rocky  Ford,  the  standard. 
WATERMELON,  Deposit  Eariy,  earliest,  sweetest. 
ONION,  Priielaker,  weight  3  lbs.,  1000  bus.  per  acre. 
We  are  extensive  and  reJiable  grower*. 
Tell  a}}  yourfripnds  to  send. 


PARSNIP,  Improved  Guernsey   sweet,  best. 
RADISH,  While  Icicle,  early,  long,  tender. 
"    TOMATO,  Earliana,  best  extra  early,  smooth. 
TURNIP,  Sweet  German,  large,  sweet,  fine. 
ASTER,  Deposit  Show,  fine,  showy. 
DIANTHUS  PINKS,  Prize  Mixed,  100  sorts. 
PANSY,  Berlin  Giants,  mammoth,  rich  colors. 
SWEET  PEAS,  California  Giants,  mixed. 
ANNUALS,  Summer  Garden,  500  fine  flowers. 

DEPOSIT  SEED  CO.,  Deposit,  N.  Y, 


You  can't  afford  to  farm  without  Planet  Jr  implements, 
are  the  greatest  implements  ever  invented  to  prepare 
gi'ound  for  big  results  and  lighten  farm  and  garden  labor. 
Over  two  million  farmers  and  gardeners  are  now  using 
Planet  Jrs.     Strong  and  lasting.     Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  PUmet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Koe,  Culti- 
vator and  Plow,  saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.     Almost  all  useful 
garden  implements  in  one.   Adjustable  in  a  minute  to  sow  al!  garden  seeds, 
hoe,  cultivate,  weed,  or  plow.     Pays  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double- Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  and  Plow  is 
the  handiest  implement  e*er  made  for  trucKers  and  gardeners.  All 
cultivating  parts  are  of  high-carbon  steel  to  keep  keen  edge.  Spe- 
cially designed  to  work  extremely  close  to  plants  without  injury. 
Does  away  with  hand-weeding. 

Write  today  for  the  Qlustrated  Planet  Jr  cata- 
logue for  1910.   Free  and  postpaid.  •»s.jd^  * 
S  L  Allen  &  Co    B<n  1107F    Philadelphia  Pa  ^^Wf 


be  very  inferior,  while  if  tlie  trees  are 
budded  or  grafted,  they  produce  fruit 
like  the  tree  from  whicli  the  buds  or 
grafts  came. 

For  more  detailed  information  on 
budding  than  our  space  allows,  I  would 
refer  you  to  "Popular  Fruit-Growing," 
Webb  Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul, 
one  dollar  postpaid. 

Soft  Maples  for  Wind- Breaks 

H.  F.  S.,  Blue  Ash,  Ohio— The  soft 
maple  makes  a  quick,  rapid  growth  and 
is  of  clean  habit  and  great  hardiness. 
One  objection  to  it  is  that  often  the 
tree  is  weak  in  the  crotches,  liable  to 
break  in  severe  winds,  though  there  is 
a  wide  difference  in  trees  in  this  re- 
spect. As  to  how  far  this  or  anj'  other 
tree  should  be  put  from  a  house  to  fur- 
nish proper  wind-  protection,  it  will  de- 
pend somewhat  upon  the  location.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  have  trees  so  close  to 
the  buildings  as  to  shade  them  seriously. 
Then,  too,  if  the  trees  are  located  too 
close,  the  snow  is  likely  to  drift  there 
and  prove  a  nuisance.  My  opinion  is 
that  no  large  trees  should  be  planted 
nearer  than  fiftj-  feet  from  dwellings, 
and  that  they  will  furnish  sufficient  pro- 
tection at  this  distance. 

If  the  soft  maples  show  a  tendency  to 
break  down  in  the  crotches  or  produce 
long,  awkward  branches,  a  little  short- 
ening of  the  branches  will  give  a  good, 
round-topped  head  that  will  not  be  eas- 
ily broken  down. 

Saving  Catalpa-Seed 

L.  L.  K.,  Trimble,  Illinois — Catalpa- 
seed  may  be  saved  any  time  after  the 
pods  ripen  in  autumn.  In  fact,  the  seed 
often  keeps  better  in  the  pods  on  the 
tree  than  when  stored  over  winter.  In 
case  you  gather  the  pods  during  the 
winter,  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  seed  re- 
main in  the  pods  in  a  cool,  dry  room  un- 
til you  are  ready  to  use  it  in  the  spring. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  has  warmed  up 
and  works  easily,  sow  the  seed  about 
one  inch  apart  in  rows  not  less  than  two 
feet  apart  and,  better,  three  feet  apart, 
50  as  to  give  room  for  working  between 
the  seedlings  the  first  year.  The  plants 
should  grow  two  or  more  feet  the  first 
season  and  be  ready  for  transplanting 
to  permanent  forest  plantations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year ;  or,  if 
they  are  to  be  grown  for  ornamental 
trees,  they  may  then  be  transplanted  to 
nursery  rows. 

Sprouting  of  Locusts 

H.  E.,  Lakemont,  New  York — If  your 
yellow  locusts  planted  for  post  timber 
last  year  are  crooked,  it  will  be  easy 
to  get  sprouts  from  their  roots  by  cut- 
ting them  back  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  If  they  are  not  thrifty,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  cutting  be  de- 
ferred a  j'ear  or  two,  until  you  get  them 
into  good  condition,  and  then  the  vig- 
orous growth  from  the  stump  will  make 
a  straight,  nice  post ;  while  if  cut  back 
when  w-eak,  the  growth  will  not  be  the 
best  post  timber.  Yellow  locusts  are 
noted  for  their  sprouting  qualities,  and 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  killing  them 
if  you  cut  back  while  dormant,  before 
any  sign  of  growth  appears  in  the 
spring. 

Soil  for  Apple-Orchard 

An  eastern  slope  is  all  right  for  an 
apple-orchard  in  Wisconsin.  However, 
I  should  be  afraid  to  plant  out  an  orch- 
ard on  a  large  scale  on  land  with  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil,  unless  the 
water  table  was  within  fifteen  feet  .  of 
the  surface.  At  the  experiment  station 
at  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minnesota,  there 
is  an  orchard  of  five  acres  that  is  doing 
wonderfully  well  on  such  soil,  but  as  a 
general  proposition  I  would  not  recom- 
mend such  a  location  for  profitable  or- 
charding. In  moist  years,  such  as  we 
have  had  for  a  decade,  the  trees  do  not 
suffer  on  such  formations,  but  dry  years 
they  are  liable  to  injury  unless  the 
water  table  is  within  reach  of  the  roots. 

oumacs  Will  ourvive 

A  reader  asks  whether  sumac  plants 
gathered  from  the  woods  last  autumn, 
that  have  had  the  bark  gnawed  off  by 
rabbits,  will  sprout  from  the  roots. 
Sumac  is  one  of  the  finest  plants  about 
sprouting  under  such  conditions,  and  if 
the  roots  are  good,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
sprouts  is  sure. 


Deutzia  ^fe^ 


Is  one  of  the  choicest  small  ^       v  * 
shrubs  with  pure  w.ute  liowers,  ^ 
Tae  t  .U  varieties  are  also  very  v  ? 

beautivul.  — 

A  handsome  catalogue  with  many  /"     • . 
new  illustrations  will  be  mailed  on  V  t«  Ji^^"  ,4' 
request.  It  contains  descriptions  v^^r-  '  ^-  .i^'^^ 
of  these  charming  siirubs,  also  of  ' 
the  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lections to  be  found  in  the  country 
of— 

Prtait  and  Ornamental 
Treca,  Shriibu,  Rosea  and 
Hardy  Plants 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


You  Need  This. 

Spraye 

as  well  as  Aspi  nwall  Potato  Plonter" 
No.  3  to  get  100%  CTops. 

Aspinwall 

machines  aredesianed  for  greatest  effi- 
ciency.  economy,  speed.   Sprays  four  rows 
at  once.   Handles  the  heaviest  mixturesi. 
Relief  Valve  conrrols  pressure.    Fruit  Tree 
attachraent  fuin.ishcd.  Also  broadcast  Attac 
ment  for  spraving  weeds. 

Oar  il t iistfated  Booklet  MAILED  FRb 
Write  for  it. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 
432  Sabin  Street,   -   Jackson,  Michp  U.  S. 


Vick  Quality  Seeds, 


You  may  be  able  to  save  a  few  cents 
by  buying  ordinary  seed  instead  of 
Xick.  Quality  Seed,  but  you  will 
count  your  loss  in  dollars  when 
you  come  to  gather  in  your 
crop.  We  have  been 
pro  ving  this  to  thong'  ^ 
ands  of  gardeners  /f^S^JSS 
during  the  past  '^'l tf*tf' 
sixty  years.  Get 
your  seed  this 
season  from  , 
us  and  we  will  M^^, 
prove  it  to 
you,  too, 


rick's 
Garden 
and  Floral 
Guide,  1910, 


Is  ready.  We've 
made  it  bigger, 
better,  more  helpful 
than  an.v  we  have  is- 
sued In  the  past  60  years. 


by  the  J^^y  Everybod.v  interested  In  gar- 
crop,  ^j^^jr   dening  or  farming  should  have  it. 
We  send  it  free  on  request. 
Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 
JiMES  VicK'sSoNS,  415  M«ii:  St.,  Rochestei.N.  V, 


You  can't  sow  thistles  and 
reap  figs.    If  you  plant 
Ferry's  Seeds  you 
■  grow  exactly  what 
you  expect  and  in 
a  profusion 
and  perfec- 
tion never 
excelled. 


Fifty 
years  of 
study  and 
experience 
,    make  them  re- 
liable.  For  sale  ] 
.^everywhere.  Ferry's 
1910  Seed  Annual 
free  on  request 
D.  H.  FEKBT  «  CO, 
Detr.il.  mch. 


"KANT-KLOG*',, 
SPRAYERS  ^ 

Something  New  . 

Gets  twice  the  results 
■with  same  laborand  fluid. 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  spray^s 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potitoes,  gardens,  whitewaehmg:, 
etc   AgenU  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rodietter  Spray  Pmnp  Co.  ^t^^L*,^"' 


Spraying 


THEES  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS 

PLUM— at  $6.48  lor  100— CHERRY 

Our  trees  and  plants  are  the  best 
known  for  garden  and  orchard, 
fresh  dng,  true  tv.  name,  no  scnle, 
no  risk,  personal  attention  given 
every  order.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  wants  for  wholesale  prices. 
Everybody  write  for  free  illu?*- 
trated  catalogue. 

2  Apple  trees,  1  Mclnt^ish  and 
1  Banana  for  25c  postpaid. 
JUaloiicy  »4ros.  A-  WelU.    K.tx  *^4.  ]»aiisvl)le.  >.  V. 

Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vege- 
table P;ick;ige^  and  Growers*  Sup- 
plier of  all  kind?i.    M"rite  for  free 
Divney-saving^  catalogue  and  price  list. 
Lan;e»t  Kjirlory  of  Us  Kiod  in  the  Conntry, 

HEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO..  Box  109.  New  Albamy.  Ihd. 

TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES 

Secure  the  VERY  BEST  grown 
Send    for    our   FREE  Catalog 
The   Rochester   Nurseries,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SiOO  varletieM.  Also  Cirapet*.  t^^laU  l-'i*ultt>.  vfv  Best 
fftoted  stock.  Genuine  cheap  2  saniple(Ciirraiit*  niailed  foi  H'c. 
Catalog  free     LEW  IS  ROE8(  H  ii  SOA.  Kreilmila.  Y. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 

WONDER  PLOW  TRUCKS 

 WRITE 

WONDER  PLOW  CO.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

SENSATION— 123  bus.  per  acre.  Nothing  like  it. 
Also  SEED  CORN.  Samjiles  and  catalogue  free. 
TIIKO.  BTHT  A:  SONS.  Melrofie.  «»hIo 


OATS 


To  gxia  nCw  custonK^rswill  ."t-nd 

lOPVts.  VnittaWeSetds  0C„ 
lOPWs.  RoncfSefdsforMly^  JO 

CATALOG  FREE 

Garden'^rs,  a^b  torwh<->l.:-a3l»>U3t. 

ALNEER  BROS., 
I.  79,  A  BLK.,  ROCKFOKD.  ILU 
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A?  Get  our  FREE  Books  and  Get 
/   More  Profit  from  Your  Farm 

^  The  Business  Farmer  doesn't  sell  out 
1  and  buy  new  lands.  He  makes  his  old  lands 

new  by  fertilizing. 
Get  our  Free  Books  which  go  into  the 

whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 

and  show  how  little  it  costs  to  get  larger 

crops  and  more  profits. 

NitrateofSoda 

is  an  investment  that's  bound  to  pay.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it.    So  can  you. 
HAT— Nitrate  of  Soda,  used  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  has 

increased  the  yield  ol  barn-cured  Hay  1000  lbs. 
CORN— Nitrate  of  Soda,  used  100  lbs.  to  the  aero, 

will  increase  the  yield  of  corn  280  pounds  of  grain. 
ALFALFA- Nitrate  of  Soda  is  also  highly  aacceaalul 

in  starting  Alfalfa  right. 
Special  directions  and  hooka  on  the  crops  i/ou 
are  interested  in— free  of  charge  and  postpaid. 

Send  a  post  card  for  your  book  or  books  Today 

Dr. Wm.  S.  Myers,  Director  Nitrate  Propaganda 
John  St.  and  71  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  says  I  ^ 

IVThe  stream  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
^  I  Canada  ■will  continue.'* 

genator  DolHver  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Western  Canada,  and  says:  "There 
is  a  land  hunger  in  the  hearts  of 
English  speaking  people;  this  will 
account  for  the  removal  of  so  many 
Iowa  farmers  to  Canada.  Our  peo- 
ple are  pleased  with  its  govern- 
ment and  the  excellent  adminis- 
tration of  law,  and  they  are  com- 
ing to  you  in  tens  of  thousands, 
and  they  are  still  coming.'* 

  Iowa  contributed  largely  to  the 

70*000  American  farmers  who  made 
Canada  their  home  diiHiiK  190!».  Field 
crop  returns  alone  durinic  year  added 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  close  to 

$170,000,000.00 

Grain  raising,  mixed  farming,  cattle 
erowlns  and  dairying  are  all  profit- 
able, h  ree  Homesteads  of  1 60  acres 
are  to  be  had  In  the  very  best  districts; 
160  acres  pre-emption  at  $8.00  per 
acre  within  certain  areas.  Schools  and 
churches  In  every  settlement*  climate 
unexcelled,  soil  the  richest^  wood, 
water  and  building  lumber  plentiful. 

For  particulars  as  to  location,  low  settlers' 
railway  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  "Last  Best  "West,"  and  other  infor- 
mation, write  to  Sup'tof  Immigration,Ottawa, 
Can.,  or  to  Canadian  Gov't  Agt.  (7) 
H.  M.  Williams.  413  Gardner  BMg..  To. 
^  -  ledo,  O.;  J.  0.  Duncan,  Room  30,  Syra- 
*_^Jcu8e  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  SyracuBe,N.Y. 


-SEND  ME  10  CENTS-i 

and  the  addresses  of  two  flower-loving  friends 
and  I  will  send  you  30  seeds  of  the 

Giant  Marguerite  Carnation 

which  blooms  In  •!■  luonthn  t'rttm  suivliiu;;  also 
my  bargain  collection  of  Boi/al  Show  Panfr^ies, 
100  colors ;  Stceet.  Peas,  over  40  varieties ; 
Asters,  finest  mixed  ;  Naiifiiftiums,  '20  kinds. 
Also  FREE,  "Floral  Culture"  and  luy  hand- 
somely illuiitrated  17th  Annual  Catalog. 
MISS  C.  H.  LIPPINCOTT,  Pioneer  Seedmvoman 
l>(>l)t.  J'J,  HudsoOj  WIb.  (One  hour's  ride  from  Minneapolis.) 


8,000  Money-Making  Farms 

throughout  16  states.  One  acre  to  a  thousand.  $500  to 
S15,000.  Stock  and  tools  included  with  many  to  settle 
estates  quickly.  Ills,  catalogue  *'Guide  No.  28"  free. 
We  pay  buyers'  carfare.  E.  A.  STROUT  00.,  Dept.  2699 
Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

TEXAS!  TEXAS!  TEXAS! 

If  you  wish  to  get  any  kind,  or  ail  kinds  of  informa 
tion,  absolutely  reliable,  about  Texas,  every  phase 
,of  it,  including  detailed  description  of  each  county, 
■feend  for  a  copy  of  the  "Texas  Almanac  and  State 
Industrial  Guide"  to  The  Dallas  News,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Price  30c  a  copy,  postpaid,  including  late  map  of  Texas. 

lET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS! 

X  will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town- 
ship. Farmers,  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business 
man.  Anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY,    Dept.  19,    ELYRIA,  OHIO. 

FREE  200-PAGE  BOOK  ABOUT  MINNESOTA 

Compiled  by  the  state,  describing  industries,  crops,  live 
stock,  property  values,  schools,  churches,  and  towns  of 
each  county,  and  Minnesota's  splendid  opportunities 
for  any  man.  Sent  free  by  State  Board  ot*Inimi£ratioii, 
l>ept.  ijT,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul, iMliiiiesotai 


PAPFP  PflTQ  "^^^  best  thing  ever  offered  garden- 
■  'HrCn  rU  I  O  ersforstartingearly  vegetables.  Mr. 
Greiner  writes;  "They  are  exceedingly  useful,  I  shall 
need  more  this  winter."  1,000  for  $1.25;  5,000  for  $5. 
P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Woodlawn  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CADM  Uf  AUTrn  We  want  to  hear  from  OWNEK 
rAnm  W An  I  HU  having  good  FABM  for  sale  in 
good  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property 
of  any  kind  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  write  us. 

AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION, 
815  Palace  Bldj;.,  -  Minneapolis*  Minn. 

t25-ACRE  FARM,  PRICE  SI 900.  Terms  10  Years  Time. 

Grand-10  room  dwelling,  large  barn,  good  orchard. 
Immediate  possession.    Half  mile  of  Village. 
P.  O.  Box,  15.  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Its  pleasures  and  profits,  is  the 
theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  magazine,  OLEANINtxS  IN  BEE 
CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalog  to  all  who  name  this 
paper.     THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.,  Box  7,  Medina,  Ohio. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  best  varieties 


BEEKEEPING 


Catalogue  Free. 


Illustrated  descriptive 
BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Sprlnffs,  Oel. 


On  a  Manure  Spreader 
r»  If  You'll  Let  Me 

This  is  iust  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  bring  my  BSg 
Book — and  give  you  my  S-'^O.OO  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition-  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad- 
vertisement as  if  it  coveied  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  loneer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat- 
ter what  the  price— so  why  pay 
more?  40,000  farmers  he 
.temped  their  O,  K.  on 
my  spreader  and  monoyi 
saving  price,  MySpecial 
Proposition  will  interest  you. 
Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal 
loway  oi  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  ■  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  SSO.OOT 
Address  Wm,  Calloway,  Pros. 
•VM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

7**^  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la 


Freight 
Paid 


Changing  Seed-Potatoes 

Now  comes  the  time  when  we  are 
told,  by  people  pretending  to 
know,  that  we  should  "change 
seed-potatoes ;"  in  other  words,  throw 
away  our  own  stock  that  we  have  saved 
for  planting  and  get  stock  from  afar, 
perhaps  paying  an  extra  price  for  it, 
besides  all  the  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion. If  your  seed-potatoes  are  poor, 
the  refuse  of  the  crop,  mere  rubbish, 
the  advice  to  "change"  is  good.  It 
is  good  in  any  case  for  the  express 
companies  and  the  .railroads.  It  is  poor 
for  the  grower  who,  by  careful  selection 
of  seed-potatoes,  has  maintained  or  per- 
haps improved  the  original  vigor  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  variety. 

I  examined  with  considerable  interest 
the  exhibits  at  the  "potato  show"  during 
farmers'  week  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Cornell  University,  in  February. 
Among  other  instructive  ones  was  a  lot 
of  mammoth  tubers  of  the  Carman  tribe, 
accompanied  by  the  statement  that  these 
were  of  the  sixteenth  consecutive  crop, 
grown  without  change  of  seed,  and  that 
they  yielded  in  1909  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  bushels  per  acre.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  see  the  first  indication  of 
degeneration  in  the  specimens  exhiliited. 
They  were  sound,  solid  and  evidently  of 
strong  vitality  —  and  certainly  large 
enough,  perhaps  one  to  two  pounds 
apiece.  Large  size,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  1909 
potato  season  in  all  sections  of  the  state. 

But  why  should  a  grower  find  it  neces- 
sary to  change  seed  if  vigor  and  produc- 
tiveness can  be  so  well  preserved?  He 
knows  exactly  what  he  has  got  and  that 
his  seed-potatoes  are  good  and  (in  this 
particular  case)  free  from  blight  infec- 
tion. Shall  he  run  the  risk,  by  sending 
outside  the  state,  of  getting  a  poorer  lot 
than  he  has,  or  a  lot  infected  with  dis- 
ease? The  practice  of  changing,  there- 
fore, seems  to  me  to  be  very  good  for 
the  poor  (careless  and  unskilled)  potato- 
grower,  very  good  for  the  transportation 
companies,  but  mighty  poor  for  the  good 
potato-grower  who  carefully  selects  his 
seed  stock. 

The  Old  Potato  Varieties 

In  the  same  potato  show  I  saw  the  first 
specimens  of  Burbank  and  White  Star 
potatoes  that  had  come  before  my  eyes 
in  many  years.  And  they  looked  just  as 
inviting  to  me  as  ever.  It  is  true  that 
the  long  shape  of  the  Burbank  is  not  any 
more  popular  in  the  markets  of  this  state, 
and  in  many  others.  But  the  recollection 
of  the  fine  quality  of  these  potatoes, 
especially  the  Burbank,  is  vivid  enough 
to  tempt  me,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  at  least  a  small  quantity  for  plant- 
ing this  spring,  so  as  to  be  able  to  try 
them  again  baked  as  of  oldT  The  big 
Freeman  potato  specimens  I  saw  in  that 
exhibit  looked  more  like  Rural  New 
Yorker  No.  2  than  my  old  favorite  for 
Ijaking  purposes.  This  sort  (for  the  in- 
troduction of  which  I  was  personally 
responsible)  may  not  be  as  productive  as 
our  present  standard  kinds,  but  in 
quality,  whether  for  boiling,  steaming  or 
baking,  I  believe  it  has  never  yet  been 
surpassed. 

Just  Big  Potatoes 

The  various  Carman  seedlings,  especial- 
ly Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  and  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3  were  particularly  well  rep- 
resented. This  shows  plainly  that  these 
sorts  yet  stand  in  the  front  rank  for 
market  and  general  purposes  here.  But 
evidently  some  that  were  marked  Rural 
No.  2  were  taken  out  the  Carman  bins. 
The  flattish  and  regular  shape,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin,  betrayed  their 
origin.  There  were  also  several  exhibits 
of  tubers  of  enormous  size,  a  foot  long 
apparently,  and  weighing  three  or  four 
pounds  apiece  labeled  "just  big  potatoes." 
They  were  poor,  wilted,  hollow  and  ab- 
solutely unfit  for  culinary  purposes. 
Whether  we  ever  will  make  a  business 
of  growing  such  "just  big"  potatoes  for 
starch-making  or  distilling  cheap  alcohol, 
as  is  done  in  the  old  countr}',  is  a  matter 
of  doubt.  There  may  be  localities  where 
we  might  profitably  grow  them  for  stock. 

Fertilizers  for  Potatoes  and 

Tomatoes 

A  Kansas  reader  (E.  W.)  expects  to 
plant  a  good  many  potatoes  and  toinatoes 
on  sandy  upland,  and  would  like  to  know 
the  best  kind  of  fertilizer  for  these  crops. 
We    sometimes   can    grow    pretty  good 


crops  of  potatoes  without  fertilizers,  and 
tomatoes  likewise,  but  the  land  is  kept  in 
good  heart  by  clover  rotation,  especially 
if  a  strong  growth  of  clover  is  produced 
by  means  of  applications  of  manures  or 
fertilizers.  For  immediate  application  I 
would  suggest  using  a  complete  so-called 
vegetable  or  potato  manure  at  such  rate 
per  acre  as  you  think  you  can  afford,  say 
from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
pounds.  Sometimes  we  scatter  a  little 
superphosphate  ( acid  phosphate  or  dis- 
solved rock)  over  the  rows  after  the  fur- 
rows are  opened,  say  four  hundred 
pounds  per  acre,  also  perhaps  a  couple 
hundred  pounds  of  muriate  or  sulphate 
of  potash,  all  in  a  wide  band  along  the 
rows,  then  follow  again  with  the  fur- 
rower  in  the  same  marks  in  order  to  mix 
soil  and  fertilizers  well  together  before 
planting. 

For  the  tomatoes  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  superphosphate,  applied  broad- 
cast, before  the  plants  are  set,  or  even 
between  the  plants  after  they  are  set,  is 
often  all  that  is  necessary.  It  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  soil,  however.  A 
few  hundred  pounds  of  a  good  vegetable 
or  truck  manure  may  considerably  in- 
crease the  yield. 

To  Get  Early  Tomatoes 

R.  J.  S.,  a  Virginia  reader,  asks  me 
how  to  get  an  "early  crop  of  tomatoes  on 
strong  gravelly  soil,  what  commercial 
fertilizers  to  apply  and  what  variety  to 
plant? 

Plant  a  good  strain  of  the  Earliana, 
the  early  tomato  par  excellence.  But  it 
has  no  large  amount  of  top,  and  in  a 
warm  climate  is  liable  to  give  out  after 
bearing  and  maturing  a  reasonable 
amount  of  fruit.  It  needs  rich  soil  to 
stimulate  top  growth,  and  some  super- 
phosphate to  hasten  maturity.  I  suppose 
the  soil  is  naturally  well  drained.  Any 
fertilizer  suited  to  garden  or  truck  crops, 
which  has  a  few  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
six  to  twelve  phosphoric  acid  and  about 
eight  potash,  will  do  for  a  tomato  crop, 
and  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from 
four  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  per 
acre.  Start  your  plants  early  and  keep 
them  growing  short  and  stocky,  and  have 
them  in  pots  or  boxes  so  that  they  may 
be  set  in  open  ground  \^thout  checking 
them.  We  plant  them  four  to  five  feet 
apart  each  way  and  give  good  cultivation. 

Ginseng  for  Profit 

K  Wiscon.^in  reader,  like  many  others, 
has  ])eeii  attracted  by  stories  of  ginseng 
profit.  The  plant  is  rather  exacting  in  its 
demands  for  soil  and  other  conditions. 
It  is  a  native  of  woods  and  wooded  hills, 
and  thrives  in  soil  largely  consisting  of 
leaf-mold  as  found  in  such  locations.  It 
needs  partial  shade  and  protection.  If 
you  give  it  the  rec(uired  soil,  and  plant  it 
under  a  shed  or  tent,  and  learn  how  to 
treat  it  just  right,  }'ou  may,  after  some 
years,  get  some  salable  roots.  But  don't 
lose  patience  too  soon.  You  will  have 
use  for  it.  If  you  are  bound  to  try  gin- 
seng, study  a  copy  of  Kain's  book  on  it 
(price  fifty  cents).  But' don't  expect  to 
get  rich  out  of  this  enterprise  in  a  few 
years. 

Gambling  in  Mushrooms 

Some  more  of  our  readers  are  tempted 
by  certain  claims  of  advertisers  to  try 
mushroom-growing.  It  is  well  they  should 
try,  if  they  will  not  set  their  expectations 
too  high.  Of  all  garden  crops  or  cellar 
crops  or  greenhouse  crops  I  have  ever 
tried,  the  mushroom  is  the  most  elusive. 
At  times  I  got  some.  At  times  I  got 
none  where  I  planted  the  spawn,  and 
some  (usually  scattering)  where  I  did 
not  plant  them.  If  everything  goes  right, 
you  may  get  mushrooms  four  weeks  after 
planting  the  spawn.  You  are  more  likely 
to  get  none  in  less  than  three  months, 
and  most  likely  to  get  none  at  all. 


Boy 
Can  Work  n 

Accurate,  thorough  cultivation  with  the 
Kraus  Pivot-Axle  Sulky  Cultivator  is  only  a 
matter  of  steering ;  not  of  work.  Instead  of 
pullingand  pushing  the  entire  gang  of  shovels 
from  side  to  side  as  with  the  ordinary  cultiva- 
tor, the  Kraus  is  steered  by  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  foot,  wheels  and  shovels  moving  side- 
wise  simultaneously.    piyQ^  AXLE 

\^^^^       SULKY  ^ 

CULTIVATOR 

Perfect  for  hillsides  or 
crooked  rows.  Inytantly 
adjustable  for  width  of 
row  and  depth  and  angle 
of  shovel.  Hitih  or  low 
wheels  or  Pivot -gang. 
Light  draft.  Also  Clipper 
Hammock  Seat. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't 
handle  the  Kraus,  don't 
accept  a  substitute^write 
us.    Catalogue  free. 
AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO, 
Dept.  16  AKRON,  OHIO 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivatorri':v°c"or'n* 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 

Awarded 
COLD  MEDAL 

at  World's  Foir,  St. 
Louis.      A  wonderful 
iiiiproTeiiient  in  culti- 
I valors,  com bhiiiig  every 
poBBible  movement  of 
gangs  and   wheels  re- 
quired. Easily  changed 
to  different  Btyles. 
ThouaandA  in  use.  M'fr's  of  all  kind  of  Ag'r'IIm- 
plementB.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 
The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co..  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


BLACKBERRIES 

The  Most  Profitable  Berry  Crop 

The  best  and  most  profitable 
varieties.  250,000  "root  cutting'* 
plants  of  them— the  only  kind 
that's  fit  to  plant— at  prices  of 
ordinary  or  "Sucker"  plants. 
Fully  described  with  full  cul- 
tural instructions  in  my  new 
catalog-  Also  the  marvelous  St. 
Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry 
—the  Early-till-late  variety. 
Send  for  this  book— it'a  free. 

OVETT  NURSERIES 

Box  136,  Little  SUver,  N.  J. 


The  Western  Plow  Attachment 

Makes  a  SULKY  PLOW 

OF  ANY  WALKING  PLOW 

Steadies  the  plow: 
saves  the  horse.  ' 
Does  away  with 
bard  work.  Rightor 
lef«  hand  —  wood  or 
steel  beam.  Absolute 
control  of  plow  bow- 
ever  hard  the  ground. 
Address 

WESTERN  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
268ParkSt.,Pt.Washlngion.Wlt. 

Boj  eao  run  U     well  ag  a  San' 


Greenes  Dollar  Offer 

3  Very  Best  Grape  Vines,  I  red,  i  white,  i  black. 
3  Rose  Bushes.  2  years  old,  i  red,  i  pink,  i  white. 

1  White  Clematis  Vine,  hardy  and  rapid  growers. 

2  Peach  Trees.  2  Choice  Red  Cross  Currant  Bushes. 
1 1  in  all,  delivered  by  mail  at  your  door— SI. 00 

vines.  Shade  Trees,  Pear,  Cherry. 
Peach  Trees,  Berry  Plants  for  sale. 
Send  to-day  for  New  Fruit  Catalogue, 
and  a  copy  of  Big  Fruit  Instructor,  all  a 
gift  to  you.  Established  30  years.  Capi- 
tal, $100,000.00      Send  10c  for  Green's 
Book  on  Fruit  Growing,  wortll  $1.00 
GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO  .BOX  19  ROCHESTER.N.Y. 


f^flUf  PFAQ  and  Soy  Beaiis.are  best  for  soiling 
wUW  rtHu  and  hay.  Grow  wherever  corn 
grows.    Send  for  complete  Seed  Book  to-day. 

HICKORY  SEED  CO.,  27  Coast  St.,  HICKORY,  N.  C. 

PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

and  jusl  what  you  order,  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  Blackberry,  blaclt  and  red  raspberries,  $8 
to  $9  per  1000.  40  best  varieties  strawberriei 
(100  for  garden,  postpaid,  75c).  Catalog  free. 
A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Dept.  B,  Hastings.  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

frM7  A  r   Tree  Pruner 

I  I  ■  r4  /\  I  Best  tool  m;ide.  Something  new. 
aJL/ MnJkA  IL Agents  make  big  money  with  it. 

H.   /,.    Koj^'tTs,  .Meehiinicshnri;,  01ii<i, 

^PRAV  FRUITS  AND 
k7X^rW^l.    FIELD  CROPS 

I  and  do  whitowaabjng  io  most  effectual,  econumical, 
'  rapid  nay.  Satiafactiou  iruarauteed  if  you  use 
f  BROWN'S 

SSX^E?"  Auto-Sprays 

bere,  13  fitted  with  Auto- Pup  Nozzle — 
J  ordinary  aprayers.    Endorsed  by  Es- 
f  periuient  Stations  and  300,01)0  others.    40  styles, 
1  prices  in  onr  FREE  BOOK  —  also  valuable 
guide.    Write  postal  uow. 

E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 
13  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


With  any  other.  CtARK'S  is  the  only  Disk.  Culti- 
vator that  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  the  work  ol  several  disk  ma- 
chines that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thoroughly,  because  it  has  4  gangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre- 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 
Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops." 

CUTAWAY    HARROW  COMPANY, 
854 Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  HARROW  &  CULTIVATOR 
FOR  iOOVe  CROPS  11/  ft 

With  this  tool  more  different  kinds 
of  work  can  be  done, 
with  less  effort,  than 


THE 
ORIGINAL 
'CUTAWAY.' 
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Belter  Throw 
Thai  Saw  Away! 

A  poor  saw  maj'  save  j'ou  a  dollar  when 
3-ou  buy  it,  but  you  earn  that  dollar,  -w  itli 
the  sweat  of  your  brow,  every  time  you 
use  it.  If  3-our  time,  your  strength  and 
your  comfort  are  worth  anything,  it  will 
pay  j'ou  to  throw  away  your  poor  saw  and 
buy  an  Atkins. 

Atkins 
Cross- Cul  Saws 

Will  do  the  work  twice  as  easily  and 
twice  as  quickly.  The  blade  is  segment- 
ground,  and  tapers  so  that  it  cannot  bind 
or  stick  in  the  wood.  No  wedges  needed. 
Wherever  the  teeth  go,  the  rest  of  the 
blade  follows  without  a  struggle.  The 
teeth  CUT  the  wood,  instead  of  tearing  it 
into  saw-dust.  Every  stroke  cuts  a  clean, 
thin  ribbon  of  wood.  Made  of  the  finest 
steel  ever  used  in  saws. 

Try  M  Attlns — be  sure  our  name  is  on 
the  blade.  If  it  doesn't  hold  its  edge  bet- 
ter, cut  faster  and  run  easier  than  any 
other  saw  you  ever  used,  take  it  back  to 
the  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

Our  best  saws  have  "Silver  Steel" 
marked  on  the  blade.  Our  cheaper  saws 
are  the  best  value  at  their  price,  but  are 
not  marked  "  Silver  Steel."  Silver  Steel 
is  better  steel  than  you'll  find  in  most 
razors.  Before  buying,  see  how  the  blade 
is  marked. 

FRFP — attractive  silverine  tie  pin 
EIvIjIj     and  our  interesting  book, 

"The  Care  of  the  Saw."   A  postal  brings 

them  free. 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

414  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Largest  Exclusive  Saw  ^ra>u^factnye>■s 
in  the  World. 
We  make  all  types  of  Saws — Hand 
Saws,  Cross  =  Cut,  Wood,   Rip,  Panel, 
Band,  Circular,  Meat,  Metal,  Etc. 


POCKET  $10  DAILY 


AGENTS 
IT'S  A  CINCH 


JUST  HAND  IT  OUT 
TAKE  THE  MONEY 


AUT0MAT|S-».5T1TCH 

New  stunt.  ^'"'^'^^ 
Farmers  crazy  over  it- 
g  r  a  b  eagerly.  Easiest^ 
money  ever  earned.  Fact. 
Great.  Like  getting  money  from 
home.  Hurry.  Get  in  tlie  game. 
Menil-a-Klp.  Hand  sens  ing  machine. 
Does  finest,  coarsest,  sewing;  leather  and  tough 
material  of  all  kinds.  Rivets  too.  Easy  to  aae— 
needed  everywhere — everyl)ody  buys,  Hilton.  Mo,, 
writes,  "Jiothing  to  it.  Just  hand  them  out  like 
circus  tickets.  Money  rolling  in— send  fifty  more." 
Hen^on.  Mont.,  says,  "Everybody  buyn.  Say  it's 
finest  thing  out.— Sold  3S  today.  This  is  tine." 
Guarantee^l— no  chance  t-o  lose.  Does  the  business 
right.  You  can't  fail.  Not  sold  In  f«torv«i.  You've 
TTorked  hard  Jong  enough.  Get  the  easy  money. 
Change  to  fascinating  businese- free  to  come  and 
go.  What's  the  use  of  plodding?  Just  start— then 
it's  easy.  Make  1^1, OOO  to  *a,««0  this  year  selling 
Mend-a-Rip. 

IMPORTANT  APPOINTMENT  AWAITS  YOU 

Write  for  it  today.  Begin  now.  Success  is  great. 
You  feel  tine.  Gets  in  your  blood— gingers  you  uij. 
Pretty  soon  easier  to  make  big  money  than  little. 
Cut  loose!  Break  away!  Don't  stick  to  irksome 
tasks — long  hours— bosses.  We'll  start  you.  We'll 
helpjou.  We'll  give  you  a  boost— good  territory. 
Write.  We  need  maimsera,  naleftmn.  Rotlcltori-i. 
aiEentPt  every whf re  to  appoint,  control,  take 
orders.  No  money  needed  junt  write  a  card. 
FOOTE  M  Eft.  CO.       Ot-pt.  601.     Dayton.  Ohio. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or  Paint. 
Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 
Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not  Af- 
fect It. 
Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or  Flat 
Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put  It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 
Does  Not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 
Cliicago  Boston 

Mention  F.  &  F. 


CAPITALIZE  YOUR  BRAINS 

Kiches  lie  in  your  ingenuity.  Protect  your  ideas 
by  patents.  Low  rates.  Free.  Book  G.  Special  offers. 
BICHARIt  B.  «»WES(.  Warder  Bldg.,  « a»hh.i,-lmi,   I).  €. 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Books  free.  Highest 
references.    Best  results. 


Gash  From  Truck 

A  BOUT  ten  years  ago"  the  writer  took 
l\  up  the  development  of  a  small 
*■  farm,  the  idea  being  to  devote  it 
mostl\-  to  fruit;  but  while  this  was  being 
planted  and  growing  up,  there  were 
urgent  demands  b}-  a  growing  family  for 
a  quicker  income,  as  well  as  some  pro- 
vision to  furnish  profitable  employment 
at  home  for  the  boys  and  girls.  The 
growing  and  marketing  of  truck  crops 
was  taken  up.  Though  there  were  com- 
parative failures  at  first,  we  soon  learned 
the  demands  and  possibilities  of  our 
market,  and  the  crops  that  we  could  most 
profitably  grow. 

Early  Cabbage 

One  of  the  simplest  of  these  is  early 
cabbage.  It  is  simplest  because  we  do  not 
have  to  devote  much  labor  to  it  after  the 
crop  is  planted,  and,  as  we  have  been 
getting  it  into  market  before  much  of 
any  other  home-grown  cabbage  is  ready, 
the  selling  of  it  has  been  an  easy  matter. 
We  attribute  the  earliness  of  the  crop  to 
the  fact  that  we  use  a  good  strain  of 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  seed,  sown  in 
cold-frames  in  October  and  transplanted 
about  three  inches  apart,  keeping  the 
glass  on  over  winter  and  setting  these 
stout,  hardy  plants  earlier  than  tender 
greenhouse  plants  could  be  set  out.  More 
than  that,  we  manure  and  fertilize  the 
ground  so  heavily  that  they  lose  no  time 
in  growing,  and  .so  maggots  scarce  have 
time  to  get  in  their  work ;  whereas  I 
liave  often  seen  them  ruin  a  crop  that 
was  a  little  later. 

We  heavily  manure  the  ground  in  the 
fall,  and  after  a  good  rain.  or.  two,  plow 
and  let  it  remain  till  spring.  -As  soon  as 
dry  enough  to  work,  we.  sow-.si-^  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  pounds  'of  'sulphate  or 
muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre,  and  thor- 
oughly work  the  groun.d.  When  an  or- 
dinary observer  would  pronQunce  it 
ready  for  planting  we  plow  it,  sow  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  poimd-s  or  more 
to  the  acre  of  a  complete  fertilizer,  about 
such  as  we  would  use  for  potatoes,  then 
fit  the  ground  and  plant  in  rows  each 
way  two  by  two  feet.  After  a- week  or 
ten  days  we  work  in  a  bit  of  nitrate  of 
soda  around  the  plants,  and  the  cultivator 
going  frequenfly  both  ways  does  the  rest 
till  it  is  -ready  to  cut.  Planting  that  dis- 
tance gives  about  ten  thousand  plants  to 
the  acre,  and  with  a  choice  strain  of  seed 
there  are  very  few  heads  that  are  not 
marketable.  Prices  usually  range  from 
si.Kty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  to 
thirty-five  to  forty  cents  per  dozen  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  season,  while  many 
are  retailed  at  three  to  five  cents  per 
pound. 

Elarly  Tomatoes 

One  of  the  most  im.portant  of  our 
crops  is  earl}-  tomatoes,  and,  like  cabbage, 
it  is  important  to  have  them  extra  early. 
A  little  late,  and  they  are  almost  sure  to 
come  when  there  are  too  many  for  im- 
mediate consumption  and  it  is  too  early 
for  canning,  and  go  at  a  consequently  low 
price. 

For  most  of  our  early  crop  we  use  a 
select  strain  of  Earliana.  Sow  the  seed 
in  hothouse  in  February  or  early  IMarch 
and  transplant.  About  April  5th  we  pre- 
pare cold-frames  and  s$t  about  fifty  to 
sixty  plants  to  each  three  by  six  feet 
sash,  preferring  rather  clayey  soil,  mod- 
eratel}-  rich.  With  the  glass  over  them 
and  ventilation  as  needed  they  should  be 
ready  to  set  out  by  INIay  10th  to  15th, 
when  we  thoroughly  soak  the  bed  and 
w^ith  a  square  shovel  cut  in  blocks,  run- 
ning the  shovel  under  the  plant  and  lift- 
ing in  large  fiats  with,  all  the  soil.  In 
this  way  they  hardly  find  out  that  they 
have  been  moved,  and  make  a  rapid 
growth,  so  we  generally  have  some  ripe 
by  the  middle  of  July,  a  very  fair  record 
in  this  northern  Ohio  region. 

A  \-ery  important  thing  with  tomatoes 
is  to  have  soil  that  is  in  shape  to  hold 
moisture  well  in  a  dry  time  and  that  is 
yet  warm  and  well  enriched  with  manure. 
We  fit  the  ground  much  as  we  do  for 
cabbage,  but  use  only  a  complete  fertilizer 
about  as  for  potatoes,  not  using  the  pot- 
ash. We  set  Earliana  about  three  feet  in 
rows,  and  rows  -three  and  one  half  feet 
apart.  Other  varieties,  such  as  Early 
Jewell,  of  which  we  plant  some  for  a  suc- 
cession, should  be  set  a  little  farther 
apart.  In  setting  such  large  plants,  it  is 
best  to  open  a  furrow  with  the  plow. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  with  the 
tomato  is  in  the  growing  of  the  plants. 
After  they  are  in  the  field  the  cultivator 
and  one  or  two  hoeings  between  the 
plants  does  the  work  till  picking-time. 

C-  Weckesser. 


Nuts 

0.\RDLY  any  feature  of  farm  life  is  so 
•Ti  pleasantly  remembered  during  after 
years  as  the  excursions  on  sunny  Satur- 
day mornings  after  the  first  hard  frosts 
of  autumn  in  search  of  the  crisp  chest- 
nuts or  the  richer  walnuts  or  hickories. 
The  memory  of  evenings  spent  in  front 
of  the  crackling  log  fire  roasting  chest- 
nuts and  cracking  the  hard-coated  wal- 
nuts makes  us  long  for  the  olden  days. 
With  what  care  the  fruit  of  some  trees 
that  were  known  to  produce  particularly 
large  and  fine-flavored  nuts  was  gathered 
and  stored  for  the  long  winter  evenings! 
And  novv  the  old  tree  back  of  the  barn 
is  failing.  While  we  used  always  to 
gather  at  least  a  bushel  of  nuts  beneath 
its  branches,  even  the  most  favorable 
3'ears  yield  but  a  handful  as  compared 
with  the  former  bounty.  The  trunk  is 
rotting  at  the  heart,  and  some  stormy 
night  we  will  hear  a  crash  and  the  next 
morning  will  find  the  old  chestnut  lying 
prostrate  where  it  had  proudly  reared  its 
head  for  so  many  years.  What  a  shame 
it  is  that  all  the  joys  that  came  from  the 
patriarch  among  trees  should  be  lost 
with  its  fall. 

Why  not  be  training  up  successors  for 
the  old  monarch  ?  Go  out  some  cold  day 
before  the  buds  have  started  into  growth 
and  selects  scions  from  the  healthiest  new 
growth  you  can  find.  Lay  thern  away  in 
a  cool  place  where  they  ,  will  remain  dor- 
mant till  yott  are  ready  to  graft.  Under 
a  layer  of  sawdust  in  the  ice-house  is  a 
good  place.  Scions  cut  the  same  day 
may  be.  used,  but  they  must  be  secured  at 
precisely  the  right  stage  wlien  spring 
growth'  is  starting,  and  ■  for  convenience 
and  sureness  the  scions  cut  earlier  and 
kept  dormant  are  preferable. 

Now,  some  day  after  the  chestnut 
sprouts  have  started  into  growth,  take 
your  jack  knife,  a  hard-wood  wedge  and 
some  string  and  grafting-wax,  and  set 
the  scions  on  promising  young  shoots. 
Better  set  considerably  more  scions  than 
you  expect  to  have  become  trees,  for 
hardly  all  will  grow.  Not  much  lost, 
though,  if  twenty  out  of  fifty  make  trees 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  gained.  It  is 
such  work  as  this  that  makes  the  farm 
home  attractive  and  helps  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  farm  life. 

While  you  are  getting  scions,  why  not 
use,  instead  of  scions  from  your  old 
trees,  some  from  the  fine  new  varieties? 
Among  them  might  be  mentioned  Ridge- 
ley  or  Paragon.  Most  of  the  nurserymen 
handle  them,  and  it  will  be  well  worth 
while  to  start  a  few  on  your  farm. 

Many  have  the  idea  that  nut-trees  are 
ver}'  slow  in  coming  into  bearing.  This 
if  far  from  the  case.  When  the  process 
is  hastened  by  grafting,  in  the  case  of 
chestnuts  the  second  year  sees  the  pro- 
duction af  fruit,  while  quite  a  liberal 
supply  is  yielded  the  third  year.  English 
walnuts  when  grafted  on  ordinar)-  black 
walnut  come  into  bearing  within  a  very 
few  years,  and  newly-set  trees  are  pro- 
ductive at  as  early  an  age  as  apples. 
Pecans  are  somewhat  slower. 

Walnuts  should  be  cultivated  much 
more  widely  than  the)'  are  at  present. 
For  fine  rich  flavor  the  common  black 
walnut  is  unequaled.  Exceptionally  fine 
fruit  can  be  produced  from  scions  of 
selected  trees.  The  idea  seems  to  be  pre- 
valent that  English  v.'alnuts  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  only  in  certain  favored 
regions.  Either  on  native  stock  of  black 
walnut  or  butternut  or  on  stock  of  the 
same  variety  they  do  well  almost  every- 
where south  of  the  northernmost  tier  of 
states.  There  is  quite  a  diff'erence  in 
varieties  in  respect  to  blo.-soming-time. 
Select  such  as  are  not  so  early  as  to  be 
caught  by  late  spring  frosts. 

While  much  can  be  said  as  to  the  com- 
mercial value  of  nuts  on  land  that  is  not 
suitable  for  other  lines  of  agriculture, 
they  are  far  more  important  to  the  mass 
of  farmers  in  making  home  life  more  at- 
tractive and  the  winter  evenings  more 
enjoyable.  Vavl  Work. 

Professor  Hedrick  advises  against  top- 
working  Kiefi^er  with  other  pears.  He 
has  never  been  pleased  with  the  results. 
Secretary  Gillett,  of  the  New  York  Fruit- 
Grow"ers,  has,  however,  grafted  Seckels 
into  Kieft'ers  and  had  good  crops. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  cor- 
poration promises  to  cooperate  with 
neighboring  orchardists  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  fires  started  by  sparks  from 
locomotives.  The  railroad  will  keep  its 
right  of  way  clear  of  weed  growth,  if 
the  abutting  orchard-ow-ner  will  plow  six 
or  eight  furrows  alongside  of  the  rail- 
road property. 


Crops — 
No  Pay 


How  We  Make  It  Easy  For  You  To 
Own  Either  An  Irrigated  or  Non« 
Irrigated  Farm  In  Canada 

This  wonderful  offer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
should  be  read  by  every  man  and  woman 
watching:  for  a  lifetime  opportunity — then 
write  at  once  and  investigate.  Hundreds 
have  paid  fully  for  homes  here  out  of  first 
one  or  two  crops. 

Get  the  Land  That  Pays  For  Itself  In 

Sunny  Alberta'sVaDeys 

The  Famons  Valleys  of  Canada's  Bow  Rrrer  and 
Saskatchewan  River-  Only  Lraail  Payment  Down 
— Pay  Balance  Ont  Of  Your  Crops — "No  CroM 
-No  Pay." 

In  our  3.000,000-acre  irrigrated  block  in  Bow 
River  Valley  of  Southern  Alberta,  we  will 
break  and  develop  your  land,  erect  buildings, 
fences,  etc. — at  less  than  you  could  do  it  your- 
self. Select  your  land— let  us  put  in  crop. 
Get  development  circular. 

In  the  non-irrigated  section  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  Valley,  fn  Central  Alberta, 
we  offer  you  a  farm  on  a  new  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  lowest  prices  and  easiest 
terms. 

(jet  a  home  here.  Under  agreement-.  Pay  oat  of 
crops  for  your  land.  Let  us  teil  you  of  otbers  here 
raisinf?  potatoes,  onions,  veiretabfe  products,  supar 
beets,  berries,  alfalfa,  rield  peas,  timothy,  dair.vinp, 
ereneral  stock  raisini; — enormous  crors  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  flax.  Send  me  yotir  n&me  today  and 
cUecic  wliich  books  yoa  "Kant  FREE. 

J.  S.  DENNIS.  Assistant  to  2nd  \rice-Pr«sident 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Colonization  Dept.        244  9tl  Ave.,  West 
Calgary,  Alberta^  Omada   


American 
Saw 
Mill 


This  simple,  light  rnnriin? 
Hif    mill  mal;es  more  and  better 
lumber  with  less  power  and 
less  lielp  than  any  other.  You  can 
set  up  and  operate  any  American  mill 
with  the  directions  before  yon.    If  yr  u 
have  no  timber,  your  neighbors  have. 
Don't  let  your  engine  lie  idle. 

124-Page  Book,  Free 

Containing  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  care  of  saws,  fully  describing  the  fea- 
tures that  make  our  mills  best,  giving 
prices  and  guaranty  and  full  information 
about  our  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  Ma- 
chines and  other  wood  working  ma- 
chinery.   Write  for  book  today. 

American  Saw  Mill  Maeiiineiy  Co. 

130  Hope  St.  Haekettstown.  N.  J, 

1576  Terminal  Building,  New  York 


EXCELSIOR 

Patented  LIGHT  RUNNING 
Hand  CULTIVATOR 

Runs  50  r  reoteasff  r  and  WOrks 
10(»  per  .■(■lit  liettci-  thuji  any  other 
hand  cultivator.  Has  new  design 
revt-rslMe  bof>s  with  pat''Tit<>d  adjnst- 
merii  for  depc'i  and  argle.  Skims 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow, 
pointed  or  round.  Does  close  work, 
hand  weeding  required  between 
plants  only.  Big  laborsaver.  Special 
tools  for  onions.  Built  of  steel  and 
mailea'rjie  iron.  Guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely. Money  bavk  iino(  satisfied 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

which  describes  complete  line  of 
single  and  double-wheelCultivators, 
Excelsior  Seeders, Bone-cutters,etc. 
Write  to-day. 

Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. 
IZiOCherry  St.,  Eric,  P«. 

Ag^mts  Waiit^-d  Ererywhere. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  an<l  is  a 
Hm  MONEV  MAKKR.  Sizes 
10  to  400  liarrels  daily.  Al« 
cider   evajiorators.  apple-  J 
butter  cookers,  vinegar  ^ 
generators,  etc. 

C.^TAl.OfiUE  FEEE, 
THE  HYBKATTLIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
106  Lincoln  Ave..  Mt  GUead,  Ohio 
Or  Koom  119  D.  39  Cortlandt  Street. 


rk,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydrauiic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; ail  sizes:  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
ers. Catalog  free. 
Honarch  Machinery  Co..  603  Cortlandt  3!dg..  New  York 
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Old  Reliables 

IN  BUYING  garden  seeds  from  the  cata- 
logues of  the  seedsmen  there  is  the 
temptation,  especially  upon  the  part 
of  beginners  and  the  inexperienced,  to 
invest  too  freely  in  the  specialties  ex- 
ploited upon  the  colored  sheets  in  the 
front  pages.  These  specialties  are  gen- 
erally new  introductions  and  sold  at 
fancy  prices. 

The  introduction  of  these  specialties  is, 
of  course,  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  seed 
business,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  introducers  are  prone 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  their  new  pro- 
ductions, and  to  paint  them  in  glowing, 
if  not  extravagant,  terms.  Besides,  these 
new  varieties  are  very  apt  not  to  be 
thoroughly  fixed  in  their  characteristics, 
and  when  removed  from  the  experimental 


are  the  best  for  summer.  White  Chinese 
is  the  finest  for  fall  and  for  storing  for 
winter  use. 

Of  salisfy  I  plant  only  Sandwich  Island 
Mammoth.  Of  squashes  Delicious  or 
Fordhook  are  good  for  summer  and  fall. 
They  are  also  good  winter  keepers.  The 
Earliana  is  the  best  early  tomato.  For 
main  crop  plant  Success  or  Dwarf  Stone. 

M.  G.  Rambo. 

Poor  Lime  Clogs  Nozzles 

SOME  time  ago  H.  C.  G.,  of  Van  Wert, 
Ohio,  wrote  to  me  about  a  common 
Bordeaux  difficulty — getting  the  liquid 
strained  to  secure  a  free  flow  without 
choking  the  nozzle.  "If  strained  through 
cloth  or  fine  wire,"  he  says,  'T  find  the 
process  very  tedious  and  difiicult." 
This  problem  can  be  solved  by  an  an- 


Startling  Vegetables,  Aren't  They  ? 

We  present  this  picture  to  show  how  the  camera  can  be  made  an  accomplice  in  "nature-faking." 
The  vegetables  and  the  corn  are  genuine — but  the  fence,  in  comparison  with 
which  they  loom  up  so  finely,  was  built  for  the  occasion 


farms,  where  they  have  been  produced, 
to  a  different  climate  and  soil,  they  may 
prove  failures. 

There  are  certain  standard  varieties  of 
each  of  the  garden  vegetables  which  may 
be  had  from  almost  any  seed  firm,  which 
have  been  produced  true  to  name  for 
many  years  and  their  qualities  constantly 
improved.  These  will  prove  the  most 
ssatisfactory  and  profitable  for  the  or- 
dinary kitchen  gardener.  It  will  not  be 
out  of  the  way  to  experiment  with  the 
new  and  highly-advertised  specialties,  but 
it  is  not  wisest  to  depend  upon  them. 

Last  year  I  tried  a  new  variety  of  bush 
bean,  highly  commended  in  the  catalogue. 
I  have  no  doubt  about  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  its  description  as  grown  on  the 
grounds  of  the  seedsman,  but  transferred 
to  a  new  soil  and  climate,  only  a  few  of 
the  plants  proved  true  to  character,  and 
several  varieties  of  "sports"  were  pro- 
duced, indicating  no  doubt  the  original 
varieties  from  which  it  had  been  pro- 
duced by  crossing. 

I  mention  below  a  few  of  the  varieties 
of  the  several  garden  vegetables  which 
my  experience  has  proven  valuable.  The 
beginner  is  not  apt  to  be  disappointed  if 
he  confines  his  plantings  to  these  : 

Of  string  beans  in  the  bush  sorts,  any 
of  the  Valentines  and  the  Refugee  will 
prove  satisfactory.  Of  the  pole  sorts, 
hone  are  better  than  Old  Homestead  and 
Lazy  Wife's.  The  Egyptian  strains  are 
the  best  beets  for  early  use,  and  Bastian's 
Half  Long  Blood  for  summer  and  for 
late  planting  for  winter  use.  For  early 
cabbage  the  Jersey  Wakefield  will  give 
satisfaction,  and  for  late  either  the 
Drumhead  or  the  Danish  Railhead.  There 
is  no  better  all-purpose  carrot  than  St. 
Valery.  Early  Snowball  is  a  good  kind 
of  cauliflower.  A  self-blanching  celery 
■will  probably  give  the  best  satisfaction 
in  the  home  garden. 

-  For  early  sweet  corn  plant  Golden  Ban- 
tam, and  for  late  Stowell's  Evergreen  or. 
Country  Gentleman.  In  popcorn  there  is 
•nothing  better  than  White  Rice  for  the 
family  garden. 

Of  cucumbers  plant  Everbearing  for 
pickles  and  a  White  Spine  for  slicing. 
A  good  lettuce  for  cutting  is  Black- 
Seeded  Simpson,  and  for  heads  the 
Deacon. 

•  In  onions  I  prefer  Red  Wethersfield  or 
"Southport  Yellow  Globe.  The  Hollow 
Crown  is  the  most  satisfactory  parsnip. 
Gradus,  Thomas  Laxton  and  Nott's  Ex- 
celsior are  good  peas  for  early,  and  Al- 
derman and  Improved  Stratagem  for 
jate  sorts. 

Crimson  Giant,  Vick's  Scarlet  Globe 
and  French  Breakfast  are  fine  radishes 
of  the  turnip-shaped  sorts.  Cincinnati 
Market  and  White  Icicle  are  good  long 
sorts.     Chartiers    and   White  Strasburg 


swer  of  three  words:  "Use  'fat'  lime." 
I  find  a  vast  difference  in  lime,  even  if 
freshly  burnt.  Some  samples  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  magnesia  or  of  clay 
or  sand.  They  slake  imperfectly  and 
slowly,  and  when  slaked  have  a  large 
quantity    of    stony    or    gritty  sediment. 

The  material  you  are  after  in  the  lime 
is  pure  calcium  oxide.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  uncertainty  about  the  purity 
of  any  lime,  even  that  from  the  same 
kiln  varying  sometimes.  For  that  reason, 
too,  more  lime  has  to  be  used  than  would 
be  necessary  if  the  lime  were  all  of  as- 
sured "best"  quality. 

It  ought  to  slake  perfectly,  turning  to 
a  milk  or  creamy  liquid  with  so  little 
sediment  that  the  straining  process  is 
not  seriously  interfered  with.  Never 
use  air-slaked  lime.  Nor  is  the  "new 
process"  lime,  even  if  it  should  not  leave 
a  sediment  or  gritty  substance  in  the  bot- 
tom as  desirable  as  lime  directly  from 
the  kiln.  Slake  the  lime  by  adding  a  lit- 
tle water  at  a  time,  or  just  enough  so 
that  the  lime  will  neither  burn  nor  be- 
come "drowned,"  and  finally  make  a 
milk  of  lime  by  stirring  the  whole  thor- 
oughly, allowing  time  enough  for  any 
sediment  to  settle.  Then  dip  the  white 
fluid  off  to  mix  with  the  copper  solution 
— the  resulting  mixture  will  be  easy  to 
strain  through  any  cloth  or  wire  strainer. 

T.  Greiner. 

Substitute  for  Arsenate  of  Lead 

nPHE  Pennsylvania  experts  favor  arsen- 
ite  of  lime  in  place  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  but  chiefly  on  grounds  of  greater 
cheapness.  To  make  arsenite  of  lime, 
boil  two  pounds  of  white  arsenic  and 
two  pounds  of  soda  in  one  and  one 
half  gallons  of  water  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  or  until  you  have  a  clear  solu- 
tion. Then  slake  three  or  four  pounds 
of  lime  with  this  solution,  and  you  get 
a  lime-paste — arsenite  of  lime.     T.  G. 


HARVESTING  MACHINERY 

Has  been  standard  the  world  over  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

The  Wood  "Admiral"  Mower  retains  all  the  excellent  features 
that  have  made  Wood  Mowers  and  Harvesters  famous,  with  new 
features  which  make  this  mower  Kin^  of  the  field.  Note  these  features 
here  illustrated:  the  Floating  Frame,  the  Direct  Underdraft,  and  the  Tilting 
Device.   They  are  exclusive  with  the 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWER 
They  ensure  more  and  better  work  with  utmost  ease  to  both  team  and  driver. 

We  give  a  written  jjuarantee  with  every  machine.  A  Walter  A.  Wood  has  got 
to  be  good.  The  Wood  line  covers  haying  and  harvesting  machinery  of  every 
description,  also  Manure  Spreaders,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  etc. 

Our  General  j^zencles  everywhere  tarry  a  complete  line  of  machines  and  repalrt. 
Write  NOW  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and  don't  buy  until  you've  read  It. 

WALTERA.  WOOD MOWINGANDREAPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  245,  HoosickFalls,  N.Y. 

Established  1852.   Oldeat  and  largeat  independent  manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines. 


12  Hardy  Blizzard  Belt 

Strawberry  Plants 


Everybody  likes  strawberries  and  to  prove  that  our  "BLIZZARD  BELT' 
plants  are  the  strongest  rooted  and  heaviest  fruiters,  we  ofler  to  send 
ONE  DOZEN  selected  plants  to  you  FKEE  OF  CHARGE.  We  picked 
35  quarts  of  fine  fruit  from  a  test  bed  of  but  a  dozen  strawberry  plants 
set  the  year  before.  You  can  do  as  well.  If  you  care  to  send  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  we  will  add  6  BABY  EVERGREENS  2  years 
old  and  send  all  to  .you  at  proper  planting  time.    Write  to-day  and- 
we  will  enter  your  name  for  the  plants  and  send  you  our  CATA- 
LOGUE and  BARGAIN  SHEETS  of  HARDY  "BLIZZARD  BELT" 
fruits  by  next  mail.  Address 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Box  233   0»£e.  Iowa, 


SEEDS 


A  WonderfuLAssortment,  Ail  Tested 


The  greatest  bargain  of  the  year.  Over  100,000  of  these 
Collections  sold  last  year.    Better  send  your  order  to-day. 


lOcts 


BE£T,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best. 
CABBAGE, 'Wiitter  Header,  sure  header,  fine. 
CARROT,  Perfected  Half  Long,  best  table  sort. 
CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  large,  crisp,  good. 
CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort. 
LETTUCE,  Bell's  Prize  Head,  early,  tender. 
MUSE  MELOH,  Lnscions  Gem,  best  grown. 
WATERMELON,  Bell's  Early,  extra  fine. 


ONIOH,  Prlzetaker,  wt.  3  lbs.,  1000  bus.  per  acre. 
PARSinP,  White  Sngar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 
RADISH,  White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
TOMATO, Earliest  in  World,  large,  smooth,  fine, 
TURMIP,  Sweetest  German,  sweet,  large. 
Flower  Seeds,  500  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
Sweet  Peas,  'A  oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mxd. 
Catalogue  and  Check  for  10  cts.  free  with  order. 


This  10  cts.  returned  on  first  25c.  order.  J,  J_  BELL  SEED  CO.,  DcpOSit,  N.  Y. 


Don't  touch  the  handles,  walk  on  the  even  ground  and  turn  a 
lother,  straighter  furrow.  Holds  plow  steady  in  stoniest 
ground.    A  light  boy  or  woman  can  do  the  work  easily. 

3  Days  Work  In  2  Days 

and  all  the  drudgery  avoided.    As  good  on  side  hill  as 
on  flat  land  plow.    Saves  the  plow  points  and  carries  the 
plow  anywhere.    No  use  for  wagon  or  stone  boat. 
Try  It  10  Days  at  My  Risk.  Write  for  descriptive 
matter  and  full  particulars.     Agents  wanted. 
L.  R.  LEWIS.    Mfr.,  Box    19     Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Gify  Seedsmen  Prices  S 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds==It's 
different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.   Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your  seeds  in 

country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  26  Cortland,  N.Y. 


HUSTLER  SAW  MILL 
Greater  capacity  than  any  other  mill  of  its  size. 

The  Hustler  Saw  Mill  has  more  special  features  in  its  con- 
struction which  save  time  and  labor  than  any  other  mill  on  the 
market,  making  it  light  running,  easily  handled  and  giving  it 
a  rapid  carriage  travel  not  equalled.  It  is  solidly  built  of  the 
best  selected  yellow  pine,  iron  and  steel.  Every  part  is  fully 
guaranteed.  The  Hustler  is  the  saw  mill  you  want  to  do  your 
work.  Write  for  full  particulars  and  our  catalogue  No.  i  a. 

SALEM  IRON  WORKS,    WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


Capacity 
from  4,000 
to  15,000 
day. 


We  also  build  Log 
Beam  Mills,  Planers  and 
Matchers,    Swing  Saws, 
Edgers,  etc.    Write  to-day. 


800,000S  PARK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE 

Are  now  being  mailed.   Do  YOU  want  one  ?   It  contains  nearly  1,000  engravings  of  flowers, 

plain  and  colored,  fully  describes  the  choicest  flowers  and  pronounces  their  hard  names,  gives  table 
of  germination,  and  teems  with  cultural  hints.  It's  different,  and  over  a  half  million  people  buy  and 
plant  by  its  advice.  My  Floral  Friend,  if  I  had  your  name  I'd  gladly  mail  you  a  copy.  Won't  you 
send  it?   I  want  your  acquaintance,  and  to  have  you  join  my  big  floral  family. 

CrrnC  FPFF  so  anxious  am  I  to  know  you  that,  if  you  will  write  me  a  letter, 
rntt.  not  a  postal,  I'll  send  with  the  Quide,  three  packets  of  mv  Qrand 
New  Bedding  Petunias,  one  packet  being  Eyed,  Veined,  Blotched  and  Spotted;  one  deep  Purple, 
Blue  and  Pink  Shades;  and  one  Dwarf  Edging,  Light  Shades;  also  culture.  These  Superb  Petu= 
nias  will  make  a  glorious,  everblooming,  fragrant  bed,  gorgeous  and  beautiful  until  long  after  frosts — 
the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it.    Why  not  write  me?    These  Petunias  alone  are  worth  50  cents. 

ANri  ITII  i    MflRF     While  writing  why  not  enclose  10  cents  for  a  year's  trial  sub- 

nnu  Ifiuni..    scription  to  Park's  Floral  Magazine.    It's  monthly,  all  about  flow- 

ers, finely  illustrated,  original  and  practical — the  oldest,  most  popular  Floral  Magazine  in  the  world. 
It  visits  and  brightens  500,000  floral  homes— why  not  yours?  \Vith  the  Magazine  I'll  also  send  you 
5  Fine  Gloxinias,  5  colors  I5ci  my  Surprise  Mixed  Seed  Package,  1, 000  Sorts,  for  a  big  bed  that  will  vield  flowers  old  and  new  every  I  Grand  Mew  Bedding  Petunias, 
7  Dbl  Begonias,  7  colors  25c. I  day  during  the  entire  season.  Why  not  subscribe?  Clubof  3— 25  cts.  Club  with  friends.  Write  at  once_  I  Three  Pkts  Free.  See  Offer. 
Ap  Magazine  1  y'r,  with  New  Giant  French  Dahlia,  "ENOBMOCS"  9  Inches  across,  richest  scarlet,  20  cts. 
"*  »  Magazine  1  y*r,  with  New  Hiawatha  Rose,  finest,  most  glorioue  hardy  climbing  Rose  known,  '.^0  cts.    Both  3.5  cts. 


GEO.  W.  PARK,  Box  1,  La  Park,  Pa. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10,  1910 


SeWe  Your 
Moof  Problems 


Hundred  Years 


Isn't  the  roofing  that  was  good  enough  to  wear  and 

give  satisf.-ictory  service  for  a  huntir&tS  years — that  was  good 
enough  Bfter  a  hnndred  years'  service  to  be  taken  off  the 
building  it  had  ontlasted  andfC/d/tf  oa  another  new  building — 
good  enough  for  you? 

Slat©  has  this  record.  This  record  of  everlasting  satisfaction 
— recommonda  the  use  of  slate  to  you  for  your  own  roof. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing  Siaie 

Is  the  only  HBturaf  roofing  that  ontlasts.  in  actual  wear,  any 
bDildiiig  upon  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  the  only  roofing  that 
nOVOr  WOBrS  out,  rusts,  decays,  warps  or  shrinks;  that 
never  barns,  smoulders,  retains  snow,  ice,  or  allows  imparities 
to  get  into  your  cistern  water. 

Properiy  laid,  it  will  settle  your  roof  problems  and  lower 
your  fire  insurance  rates  for  the  balance  of  yonr  life.  It  can  lie 
placed  upon  your  home  or  barn  or  any  outbuilding  on  your  farm 
at  a  cost  no  greater  than  that' demanded  for  ertificEal  roof- 
ing. It  will  never  need  painting,  re-taring  or  practically  no 
repairs,  for  a  hundred  years.  v  ' 

Tell  as  Whepe  to  Send  This  Booklet 

"Roofs. "  a  booklet  of  16  pages — showing  clearly  how  Others^ 
in  all  stations  of  life  have  made  use  of  FooSng  Slate — has  been 
published  for  you.  It  tells  everything  about  slate  and  its  uses 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know.  Simply  sim  and  mail  the 
coupon  below  and  we'll  send  it  absolutely  without  cost  to  you. 

Tho  American  Sea  Green  State  COm  ^ 

(Roofs  that  never  w^e^ir  out)  Ml 
13  dark  Street,  Granville,  H.  Y,  / 
^■■■■aavu^i*^  and Mailthis  Coupon  7Waj^"""""M»« 
S  Tho  American  Ssa  Cr«on  Slate  Co.,  ■ 

■  13  Clark  Siraei,  Granville,  N.  Y.  5 

■  Send  the  Book  *  'Roofs' '  and  name  o£  the  nearest  dealer  in  * 
2  Roo&ug  Slate  to  this  address :  ■ 

■  ^ame   h 

e  ■ 

■  Address   ■ 

5  ■ 

■  Totcn  State   ■ 

•  Style  Eoof  ^  S 

B  Approximate  Size   ■ 


Try  "The  Delin" 


WitK 
Your 

Money  In 
Your  PocKet 


No  Deposit 
No  Cztslk 
WitK  Yotii- 
Order 


We  are  now  selling  all  onrbnggies.ranabouts, 
sm-reys,  wagons,  road  carts,  concords,  phaetons 
and  harness  direct  to  the  iis?r  at  money  saving, 
factory  prices  aid  most  liberal  terms  ever 
offered:  30  DAYS  APPROVAL— m  DEPOSIT- 
NO  CASH  WITH  ORDER— ynn  pay  f..r  the  goods 
if  they  are  satisfactory  after  yon  thoroughly 
test  them.  You  cannot  get  elsewhere  the  same 
high  class,  stylish  work  at  the  low  prices  and 
liberal  terms  we  offer.  Look  into  onr  offers 
before  placing  your  order — it  will  pay  yon  big. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  20.  Oar  STYLES. 
PRICES  and  TERMS  will  surprise  and  Interest  you. 

THE  DKI^IN  CAR.RIA.G£  CO. 

(Formerly  The  Buckeye  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.) 
Cencral  Ave*  and  York  St.         C.ncinnati,  O. 


On  Prices 
D3s*ect— For 

QUAKER  OiTY  ^ILLS 

Send  name,  today,  for  Big  Free  Book  and  new  Cirt 
Prices  direct  from  our  faetcrj'— lor  a  latest-Im- 
proved Quaker  Cltv  Mill  Feed  Grinder  that  will  jOBt 
fit  your  needs.    Our  liberal  , 

Free  Trial- 
No  Money  Down- 
Freight  Paid 

40  veara  the  standard.  Choose 
frum  11  sizes.  Hand  to  20-H.F. 
From  cob  meal  to  table  meal.^ 
Ask  for  Free  Feed  Mill  Book. 

"Western  shipments  from  Chlcacro, 

A.  C.  STRAUB  CO. 

S741  Filbert  Street.  Sta.  B.,  PhUadelplUa,  Pa. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


The  Bottle-Fed  Calf 

MY  EXPERiEN-CE  in  raising  the  so- 
called  skim-milk  calf  may  be  of 
benefit  to  others.  Allow, the  calf 
to  suckle  its  mother  until  the  milk  is  good, 
or  at  least  a  week.  This  gives  the  calf 
a  good  start. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  taking  the 
calf  out  of  the  cow's  sight,  but  allow  it 
to  be  near  her  so  she  can  see  it  and  lick 
it.  This  not  only  satisfies  the  coav  so  that 
she  will  give  j-ou  her  full  amount  of  milk, 
but  assists  the  calf  in  his  growth.  If  not 
convenient  to  put  it  so-  close,  let  it  at 
least  be  where  she  can  see  it. 

Now  obtain  a  common  quart  beer- 
bottle.  Don't  put  on  a  nipple,  but  place 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  the  calf's  mouth, 
holding  the  bottle  about  as  high  as  the 
cows'  udder.  This  throws  his  head  and 
neck  more  in  the  natural  position  and 
enables  him  to  obtain  his  rations  ver}^ 
much  as  he  was  intended  to  do,  thereby 
assisting  digestion.  Tip  the  bottle  a  little 
at  a  time  so  as  not  to  strangle  him.  In 
a  little  while  he  will  learn  to  regi.ilate  this 
himself.  He  usually  learns  to  suck  very 
well  the  second  time. 

Rub  him  gently  down  the  back  while 
he  is  sucking — this  keeps  his  blood  cir- 
culating and  makes  him  grow.  Use  his 
own  mother's  milk  until  he  is  past  three 
months  old,  as  it  is  his  own  age  and 
grows  older  as  he  does,  while  older  or 
younger  milk  might  make  him  sick.  Give 
eight  bottles  a  day,  three  in  the  morning, 
two  at  noon  and  three  at  night.  Allow 
one  of  these  bottles  in  the  morning  and 
one  at  night  to  be  whole  milk  untih.he  is 
six  weeks  old.  Some  might  say  '"that  is 
too  expensive !  Give  him  all  skim-milk." 
This  is  not  true.  If  your  cow  does  not 
give  enough  to  allow  the  calf  two  quarts 
a  day  of  whole  milk  and  still  give  you  a 
good  profit,  better  turn  cow  and  calf 
together  and  let  them  go — }-our-  cow  is 
not  worth  keeping. 

Run  the  milk  through  the  separator  as 
soon  after  milking  as  is  possible,  so  as  to 
allow  him  to  have  as  much  of  the  animal 
heat  as  can  be  obtained  through  skim- 
milk.  If  you  attempt  to  warm  the  milk 
at  all,  do  so  hy  placing  it  in  a  double 
boiler,  but  never  make_  the ,  mistake  of 
setting  the  pan  of  milk  on  a  hot  stove 
as  in  this  way  you  cannot  keep  from 
scorching  some  parts  of  the  milk,  and 
soon  you  have  a  "scoury"  calf  and  don't 
know  what  caused  it.  I  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  take  the  milk  immediately  from 
the  separator  to  the  calf.  Do  not  at  any 
time  give  more  or  less  than  the  eight 
bottles  a  day. 

•  Now  about  the  care  of  the  bottle  :  As 
soon  as  you  are  through  feeding  wash  it 
two  or  three  times  with  cold  water,  then 
with  boiling  water.  This  keeps  it  sweet 
and  clean.  If  at  any  time  the  calf  should 
become  "scoury,"  clean  the  bottle  by  put- 
ting in  coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel  in  water 
and  shaking  it  well. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  begins  to  eat,  give 
him  twice  a  day  a  pint  of  crushed  corn 
and  cob  and  a  pint  of  ground  oats,  in- 
creasing this  slowly  until  by  the  time  he 
is  three  and  a  half  months  old  he  is  eating 
a  half-gallon  at  a  feed.  In  summer  allow 
him  the  pasture,  and  in  winter  feed 
clover-hay  and  corn-fodder  with  oat- 
straw  if  it  is  clean  and  bright :  I  have 
always  raised  a  better  calf  in  winter,  as 
dry  feed  agrees  with  them  better  than 
green.  Change  the  dry  feed  until  he  has 
had  some  of  each  every  day. 

Give   him   plenty   of    fresh   water  to 
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If  you  had  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  made  to  order,  you  couldn't 
have  them  made  any  better  tlian 


(Goid  Cross  Brand) 

No  matter  how  carefullj'  they  were  made,  you  wouldn't  secure  a  better  wear- 
ing boot.  CENTURY  Boots  are  made  of  fine  rubbei — the  best  rubber  produced 
in  the  world.  The  vamp  is  made  extra  strong:  by  forcing,  under  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure,  rubber  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck.  To  prevent 
cracking  at  the  ankle  Uike  ordinary  boots)  an  extra  pure  gum,  no-crack  ankle 
reinforcement  is  used. 

Century  Soles  are  made  of  the  toughest  compound  known.  This  sole  is  so 
compounded  and  ^Icanized  that  it  will  rebound  when  it  strikes  a  hard  sub- 
stance rather  than  chip  off,  as  the  soles  of  an  ordinary  boot  would  do. 

Century  Boots  Are  Cheapest 

because  best — best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship,  and 
best  for  wear.  Look  for  the  name  Century  and  Gold  Cross 
on  the  boot.    When  you  want  any  high-grade  satisfac- 
tory rubber  boot  or  shoe,  ask  for  the  Gold  Cross  line. 
It  insures  you  quality  and  service. 

If  you  can't  secure  CPZXTURY  Boots  from  your 
dealer,  write  us  and  send  his  name,  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Trade  Mark 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  for  ibe  Cold  Cr«*« 


drink,  fresh  air,  but  not  a  draft,  and  a 
clean  stall  with  plenty  of  bedding.  As 
often  as  you  can,  give  him  a  rubbing  with 
a  brush.  \\'hen  j-ou  be.gin  weaning  hiiu  at 
about  four  or  five  months  old,  or  what- 
ever age  you  may  see  fit  (but  not  too 
soon),  taper  off  by  feeding  him  milk 
twice  a  day,  then  once,  and  at  last  not 
at  all,  and  he  will  scarcelj-  know  what  has 
happened.  Never  abuse  him,  but  be  kind 
and  gentle  with  him  under  all  circum- 
stances and  thereby  teach  him  to  love  you. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  thing  in  favor 
of  the  bottle  calf  over  the  bucket  calf. 
The  bottle  calf  scarcely  ever  sucks  the 
cows  after  it  is  weaned  from  the  bottle, 
while  the  bucket  calf  keeps  in  mind  all 
this  time  that  he  has  been  deprived  of 
a  good  deal  of  calf  indulgence  which  he 
often  proceeds  to  make  up  after  he  is 
turned  out  with  the  cows.  I  am  now  rais- 
ing a  three-quarter  Guernsey  calf  which 
the  boys  say  they  have  seen  go  and  lie 
down  in  the  stall  beside  his  mother  with- 
out ever  attempting  to  suck  her — which 
could  not  be  said  of  most  bucket  calves. 

If  you  follow  these  directions,  I  am 
sure  you  cannot  fail  to  be  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results. 

AIrs.  Ann.\  R.  Nall. 

Madame  Cow,  Magician 

ALL  flesh  is  grass,"  which  being 
brought  down  to  date  means,  "no 
feed,  no  cow."  The  feed  that  produces 
the  cow  will  make  the  cow  produce,  for 
milk  is  merely  the  substance  the  cow  finds 
in  her  feed. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  the  cow  does, 
and  not  even  the  professors  can  tell  us 
how  she  does  it — takes  the  pasture-grass 
and  water  or  the  dry  fodder  and  grain, 
and  uses  such  of  the  elements  as  she 
needs  for  herself,  and  changes  the  re- 
mainder into  the  food -that  babies  need. 

.\nd,  of  course,  the  good  cow  is  essen- 
tially feminine — she  is  going  to  do  her 
work  even  to  the  jeopardy  of  her  own 
life.  If  she  is  well  fed,  she  will  give  milk 
generously  and  keep  her  own  bodv 
rounded  out  with  flesh  and  fat.  Lifnit  her 
feed  to  a  lower  amount  than  her  bodily 
needs  require  and  you  will  see  this  gener- 
ous creature  yielding  up  her  own  body 
that  she  may  keep  at  her  ordination  of 
giving  milk. 

The  cow  is  not  a  worker  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  horse  or  ox,  but  her  work, 
while  more  refined,  is  just  as  severe.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  horse  that  plows 
ten  or  twelve  hours  daily  breaks  down  no 
more  tissue  than  the  cow  that  gives  thirty 
pounds  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours. 

We  have  learned  that  the  digestibility 
of  a  feed  is  of  great  importance  in  animal 
nutrition.  To  get  a  food,  ready  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  system  requires  real  work 
on  the  part  of  the  masticating  and  diges- 
tive apparatus,  work  requiring  animal 
energy.  A  feed  low  in  nutritive  elements 
may  require  almost  as  much  energ\-  to 
assimilate  it  as  it  contributes  when  at  last 
it  is  assimilated.  The  provender,  not  only 
rich  in  food  value,  but  easily  digested,  is 
of  most  nutritive  value  productively  and 
contributively.  The  most  ration  is  rich, 
well  -  grown  pasture  -  grass,  easih'  and 
quickly  gathered  by  the  cow. 

Obviously,  then,  things  should  be  made 
easy  for  the  cow.  Effort  to  her  is  ex- 
pense to  us.  Her  feed  should  be  easy  for 
her  to  procure  and  easy  to  digest.  Rough 
usage,  noise,  excitement,  all  things  that 
distract  her,  consume  of  the  energy  she 
has  stored  up  for  milk-making.  There- 
fore, the  ideal  cow  life  is  the  quiet,  sim- 
ple life. 

These  points  in  cow  life  are  not  esthetic, 
they  are  plain  business  propositions,  com- 
mended to  the  thoughtful  dairyman,  the 
progressive  man  not  too  old  to  learn  new 
tricks.  W.  F.  AIcSp.\rr,\x. 

Depleting  Her  Own  Body 

jVI  RS.  R.  B.  F.,  Hookstown,  Pennsyl- 
•^'^  vania,  writes  regarding  a  heifer  that 
has  become  thin,  and  that  licks  and  bites 
the  clothes  of  the  milkers.  The  ration 
includes  fodder  and  oat-straw,  bran,  and 
corn  and  oats  groimd.  The  amounts  are 
given  in  "measures,"  not  in  pounds,  so  it 
is  hard  to  tell  just  how  much  of  each  of 
the  feeds  is  consumed.  The  trouble  does 
not  seem  to  be  lack  of  salt,  which  is  given 
twice  a  week,  unless  the  quantity  is 
deficient. 

The  ration  indicates  that  likely  the  cow 
is  not  receiving  enough  protein  and,  in 
consequence,  being  well  bred  along  milk 
?nd  butler  producing  lines,  she  is  robbing 
her  body  of  all  of  the  nitrogenous  or  pro- 
tein matter  that  she  possibly  can.  and.  be- 
cause it  is  not  being  given  back  to  her  in 
feed,  she  is  longing  for  something  which 
will  satisfy  her  appetite.  Bran  and  oats 
are  the  only  things  that  supply  any  of  this 
protein  and  likely  you  are  not  feeding  her 


enough  to  furnish  her  with  that  which 
she  should  have. 

Try  feeding  her  soine  clover  or  alfalfa 
hay,  or  if  impossible  to  supply  this,  then 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  buy  some 
oil-meal,  cotton-seed  meal  or  gluten  feed 
and  give  her  about  two  pounds  daily 
mixed  with  her  other  feed. 

Hugh  G.  V.a.n  Pelt. 

Feeding  for  Milk 

A  ViRGiNL^  reader  has  a  fresh  cow  that 
is  not  milking  well  and  he  suspects 
the  ground  barley  he  has  been  feeding. 
Ground  barley  is  an  excellent  feed  for 
milk-cows  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  turn  a  cow  dry.  Of  course,  some 
other  food  should  be  fed  along  with  it, 
as  barlej-  supplies  verj-  little  protein. 

An  excellent  way  to  feed  the  cow  at 
this  time  of  the  year  would  be  to  give 
her  what  roots  or  silage  she  will  eat,  for 
succulence ;  all  the  good  clover  or  alfalfa 
or  cow-pea  hay  she  will  care  for,  to 
supply  dry  matter  and  protein,  and  then 
a  mixture  of  finely-ground  barley,  corn- 
meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  a  grain 
ration.  After  the  cow  freshens  she 
should  be  placed  upon  her  grain  ration 
gradually,  starting  with  three  or  four 
pounds  a  day  and  iiicreasing  at  the  rate 
of  one  half  a  pound  every  other  daj', 
weighing  the  milk  to  determvne  whether 
or  not  the  cow  is  responding  to  the  feed 
she  is  receiving.  So  long  as  "she  ,  responds 
in  a  profitable  manner  it  wHI  .pay;  to  con- 
tinue increasing  the  ration  sldwly  and  in 
this -manner  bring  the  cow  to  Tier  ver\- 
greatest  milk-producing  capacity; 

H.  G.-  V.  P. 

Getting  Rid  of  Cow-Pox._^ 

A  D.A.iRYM-\Tsr  writes  from  Marietta,  Ohio : 
^  "I  have  several  cows-  that  are  con- 
stantly being  troubled  with  sores  on  the 
teats — blubbers  or  blisters  coming  on  verj' 
suddenly,  after  which  they  break  down 
and  form  a  sc&b." 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  cow-pox.  At 
each  milking  the  udder  and  teats  should 
be  well  bathed  with  a  two  percent  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  dr., a,' solution  made 
of  creolin.  zenoleum  or  some  such  com- 
mercial dip.  The  hands  should  be  washed 
thoroughly  in  this  disinfectant  after  milk- 
ing each  cow  before  starting  on  another, 
for  in  this  manner  the  disease  is  spread 
from  one  to  another. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  this 
operation  until  the  trouble  has  been  done 
away  with  from  the  entire  herd. 

H.  G.  V.  P. 


When  You  Write  to  Us 

E  WANT  our  subscribers  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  services  of  our  ex- 
perts in  the  solutions  of  their  farm  prob- 
lems. 

In  order  that  the  answer  may  be  in- 
telligent and  helpful,  give  all  the  details 
bearing  on  the  case. 

If  you  are  asking  why  your  cow  does 
not  milk  well,  let  us  know  her  age,  her 
breed,  the  feed  she  gets  (exactly,  in 
pounds  if  possible),  and  so  on. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  answer  vet- 
erinarj'  inquiries.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  case  is  acute,  you  need  immediate 
advice.  Even  though  we  give  the  mat- 
ter our  quickest  attention,  the  animal  is 
likely  to  be  dead  or  well  before  the 
answer  comes.  IMoreover,  there  are 
comparativeh'  few  diseases  that  can  be 
accurately  diagnosed  from  a  written  de- 
scription, no  matter  how  full.  After 
long  experience  with  veterinarj-  columns, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  best  advice  we 
can  ■give,  with  your  interests  in  mind,  is : 
When  there  is  sickness  in  the  barn,  call 
the  best  veterinarian  within  reach. 

Editor. 

If  it  were  not  so  hard  for  some  milk- 
men to  steer  clear  of  the  water-pail, 
honest  dairymen  might  expect  better 
prices  for  milk. 

Yelling  at  a  young  horse  who  is  learn- 
ing only  confuses  him  and  gets  him  ex- 
cited, and  if  the  load  is  too  heavy,  you 
make  a  balker  and  a  spoiled  horse,  right 
there. 

More  than  one  thousand  mules  were 
on  the  market  at  Columbia,  Tennessee, 
in  January.  Prices  averaged  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  head.  One  pair  sold  for 
s-'x  hundred  dollars. 

To  know  the  temperament  of  each  in- 
dividual animal  its  likes  and  dislikes 

— is  to  understand  how  to  feed  and 
handle  each  one  in  a  more  profitable  way 
than  is  possible  where  all  are  treated  and 
fed  the  same. 
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The  Male  in  Herd  Building 

WE  MUST  not  forget  that  "the  head 
of  the  herd"  is  most  important  in 
the  work  of  improvement,  repre- 
senting more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
breeding  power  of  the  herd.  Grade  cows 
will  continue  to  stand  in  the  foremost 
position  as  producers  of  dairy  products, 
because  of  their  greater  numbers  and  less 
cost.  There  must  be  a  rigid  culling  out 
of  inferior  cows  and  great  care  in  the 
selection  of  bulls  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  improvement. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  influence  of  the 
bull  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cow,  and  his 
importance  is  multiplied  because  he  con- 
tributes his  influence  to  all  the  progeny 
of  the  herd.  In  the  bull,  then,  at  least 
half  the  breeding  power  of  the  herd  is 
concentrated.    He  should  be  at  least  as 


A  good  breeding  bull  should  have  a 
masculine  appearance.  A  bull  with  a  light 
jaw  and  narrow  face  and  forehead,  slim 
neck  and  shoulders  and  fine  horns  is 
seldom  a  prepotent  sire.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  must  be  coarse ;  he  should  be 
fine.  Coarseness  may  be  defined  as  un- 
evenness,  while  fineness  is  the  result  of 
uniformity.  Each  part  should  fit  smooth- 
ly to  the  part  adjoining  it. 

Do  not  be  tempted  by  a  likely  cross- 
bred calf  from  your  pure-bred  bull  and 
one  of  your  mongrel  dams.  To  use  him 
would  mean  retrogression,  for  the  inher- 
ited qualities  from  the  pure-bred  sire 
would  soon  be  lost,  aside  from  the  dam- 
age of  inbreeding.  When  the  time  comes 
that  you  can  no  longer  use  the  pure-bred 
sire  to  advantage,  secure  another.  First 
make  another  close  study  of  your  cows 
and  find  what  variations  have  taken  place 


The  Prime  Factor  in  Herd  Building — His  Excellences  or  Defects  Are  Multiplied 

in  His  Offspring 


well  bred  as  any  cow  so  that  he  may  have 
a  right  to  claim  his  half  or  more  in  the 
make-up  of  every  calf. 

In  the  pure-bred  herd  the  bull  repre- 
sents fifty  per  cent  of  the  breeding  power 
of  the  herd ;  but  when  used  in  grading 
up  a  herd  of  common  cows  he  represents 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  for  we  must  not 
stop  at  the  first  cross,  but  continue  the 
work  of  grading  up  until  we  bring  the 
herd  up  to  a  standard  of  practical  utility 
equal  to  that  of  the  pure-breds  from 
which  the  first  cross  instituted.  In  such 
cases  bulls  represent  practically  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment. It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
impress  the  fact  upon  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  and  dairymen  that  the  only  prac- 
tical and  economical  manner  of  improv- 
ing herds  of  common  cattle  is  to  gradually 
bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
pure-bred  cattle  by  the  continued  use  of 
pure-bred  bulls,  so  that  in  time  the  herd 
will  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  equal 
to  pure-breds. 

By  raising  the  heifer-calves  from  the 
best  cows  and  using  a  pure-bred  bull  with 
a  milking  ancestry  we  have  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  success  in  building  up  a 
good  herd  of  economical  producers.  With 
an  inferior  chance-bred  bull  we  are  sure 
of  failure.  We  must  select  a  good  indi- 
vidual from  a  family  of  well-ascertained 
purity,  and  a  true  type  of  the  breed. 

Individual  merit  is  if  the  first  consider- 
ation, and  this  should  be  backed  up  by  a 
lineage  of  heavy-milking  dams  and  sires 
that  come  from  heavy-milking  dams.  The 
bull  should  be  symmetrical,  not  good  in 
one  place  and  weak  in  another,  or  the 
progeny  may  inherit  the  weaknesses 
rather  than  the  good  qualities. 

Before  selecting  a  sire  make  a  close 
scrutiny  of  your  best  cows,  noting  very 
carefully  both  their  weak  and  their  strong 
points,  and  resolve  in  your  mind's  eye 
what  kind  of  a  bull  is  needed  to  over- 
come the  weak  points  and  strengthen  the 
good  ones.  Thus  equipped,  visit  some  of 
the  best  breeders  of  the  breed  you  be- 
■  lieve  best  adapted  to  your  needs  and  keep 
going  until  you  find  what  you  want.  Do 
not  get  stuck  on  some  fine-looking  bull- 
calf  that  is  not  just  what  you  want  and 
make  a  compromise.  Perseverance  will 
bring  its  reward.  Look  at  not  only  the 
bulls,  but  the  stock  from  which  they  were 
bred,  for  your  purchase  will  produce  ani- 
mals like  those  from  which  he  descended. 

If  your  cows  are  loose,  rangy,  over- 
grown natives  or  common  cattle,  select  a 
compact,  early-maturing  bull.  If  the  cows 
are  small  and  of  proper  form,  select  a 
rather  rangy  or  , large  bull  of  good  form. 


and  what  kind  of  a  bull  will  now  carry 
on  your  ideas  of  improvement.  Select 
one  from  the  same  breed  and,  preferably, 
somewhat  the  same  lines  of  blood  as  the 
discarded  one. 

By  strictly  adhering  to  this  rule  you 
will  be  grading  up  your  herd  and  not 
cross-breeding,  as  many  dairjanen  do. 
Grading  up  is  gradually  bringing  the  herd 
up  to  the  standard  of  pure-bred  cattle, 
while  cross-breeding,  as  it  is  commonly 
practiced,  may  be  defined  as  leaving  some 
well-established  road  and  driving  off  into 
the  woods. 

Good  breeding  is  useless  without  good 
care.  Keep  the  bull  in  vigorous  condi- 
tion without  an  excess  of  fat.  We  have 
found  that  a  breeding  bull  will  do  well 
when  fed  about  the  same  kind  of  food 
as  a  cow  giving  milk  and  in  about  the 
same  proportions  during  the  season  that 
he  is  being  used,  the  amount  to  be  regu- 
lated by  his  condition  and  the  amount  of 
service  required  of  him.  We  are  not, 
however,  in  favor  of  feeding  a  breeding 
bull  more  than  one  scant  feed  of  corn- 
ensilage  a  day ;  that  particular  feed  seems 
unfavorable  for  breeding  animals. 

Feed  and  water  him  at  the  same  time 
as  the  cows  and  give  good  shelter  and 
plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh  air,  and  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  insure  the  bull's  use- 
fulness for  eight  or  ten  years. 

W.  Milton  Kelly. 

A  Chance 

A  LETTER  from  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gonnen  asks 
for  advice  about  a  calf  which  vomits 
so  badly  there  is  doubt  of  raising  it. 

It  is  very  seldom  a  bovine  animal  vom- 
its and  it  is  a  pretty  bad  indication.  It 
is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
save  the  calf,  as  it  is  a  rule  that  when  a 
cow  vomits  it  is  impossible  to  save  her  life. 

This  instance  may  be  an  exceptional 
one  and  by  the  continuous  use  of  castor- 
oil  the  calf  may  be  saved.  A  teaspoonful 
of  it  should  be  given  twice  a  day.  Skim- 
milk  fed  to  it  should  be  given  in  small 
quantities,  in  this  case  about  three  pounds 
at  a  time  three  times  a  day  and  at  a 
temperature  of  ninety-eight  degrees.  As 
soon  as  the  calf  gets  old  enough  to  eat, 
it  should  be  given  a  ration  of  clover-hay 
as  roughage,  and  as  a  concentrated  ration 
a  mixture  of  whole  oats,  shelled  corn, 
bran  and  oil-meal  mixed  in  equal  parts. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 


The  best  way  to  insure  the  milk-pail 
against  getting  knocked  over  is  never  to 
set  the  pail  down.  Hang  it  up  if  you 
leave  it  for  even  a  minute. 


SEE  AND  TRY  A 


We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  sensi- 
ble man  living  who  would  purchase  any  other 
than  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  for  his 
own  use  if  he  would  but  see  and  try  an  im- 
proved DE  LAVAL  machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  separator  buy- 
ers who  do  see  and  try  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before  buying  purchase  the 
DE  LAVAL  and  will  have  no  other.  The 
\%  who  do  not  buy  the  DE  LAVAL  are 
those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  something  other  than  real  genuine  sep- 
arator merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who  wishes  it 
may  have  the  Free  Trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  at  his  own  home  without  advance 
payment  or  any  obligation  whatsoever.  Sim- 
ply ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent  in  your  near- 
est town  or  write  to  the  Company  direct. 

THE  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


les-re?  broadwav 

NEW  YORK 


42  E>  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


Orumm  a  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 


14  ft  le  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


10 1  e  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


A  Steel  Shingle  Roof 
Costs  You  the  Least 

Easiest  to  Put  On.  Lightning  and  Fire  Proof 

If  you  pay  890  for  a  ■wood  shingle  roof  and 
have  to  replace  it  four  times,  the  roof  costs 
you  i360. 

If  you  pay  $50  for  a  composition  or  tar  roof 
and  have  to  replace  it  six  times,  the  cost  is  S300. 

But  If  you  pay  S60  for  an  Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingle 
roof,  same  size,  you  never  replace  it  as  long  as  the  build- 
ing lasts.  So  you  save  $240  to  $300  In  material  alone,  and 
have  a  handsome,  serviceable  roof  that  protects  your  home 
from  FIRE  as  well  as  weather,  -which  no  wood  shingle  or 
composition  roof  will  do. 

Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingles 

are  stamped  In  sheets  of  best  Quality  Bessemer  Steel,  5  to 
10  feet  long,  covering  width  24  inches.  Galvanized  or 
painted.  W  ill  not  rust,  corrode  nor  taint  rain-water. 

We  Sell  Direct,  Freight  Prepaid 

We  are  the  largest  makers  of  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing 
and  can  quote  you  lowest  prices,  freight  paid,  on  all  kinds 
of  metal  roofing— Plain,  Galvanized,  Corrugated,  V  Crimp, 
Imitation  Stone  and  Brick,  etc. 

A  steel  roof  reduces  cost  of  fire  Insurance  and  Safe- 
Gfuards  groups  of  buildings. 


You  Can  Lay  it  Yourself 
With  Hammer  and  Nails 

No  special  tools,  no  Bolderinif. 
Our  patent  interlocking  device 
covers  seams  and  protects  nails 
from  rust:  also  allows  forcontrac- 
tion  and  expansion.  Easy  to  lay, 

$10,000.00  Guarantee 
Against  Lightning 

We  furnish  an  iron-clad  bond 
and  guarantee  to  refund  amount 
you  pay  us  for  steel  ehinglea  in 
case  your  roof  is  struck  and  dam- 
aged by  lightning. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  239 

Liberal  proposition  if  yon  will 
reprcBent  ua  in  yoar  territory. 
Write  today.  (10) 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  209*239  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


AND  UPWARD 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a   solid,   fair   and  square 
proposition  to  furnish  a  brand  n€ 
well  made  and  well  finished  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
$15.95.    It  is  different  from  any- 
thing that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.    Skims  I  quart  of  mHk  a 
minute, hot  or  cold,  makes  thicker 
thin  cream  and  does  it  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  5  inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that  I    The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  improve- 
ments. Gears  run  in  anti-fric- 
tion bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.    Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity    whatever,  obtain 
our  S15.95  proposition, 


THE  LOW 
DOWN 


EXCEIS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR   LIBERAL  TRIAL   ENABLES   YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.    While  our  prices  for  all 
capacities  are  astonisliingly  low.  the  quality  is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand- 
somely finished.     Run  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separator.     Thousands  of  maclilnes  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.    Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  it  free,  postpaid.    It  is  richly  illus- 
trated, shows  the  machine  in  detail,  and  tells 
all    about   the    American    Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal    long   time   trial  proposi- 
tion, generous  terms  of  purcliase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.    We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa- 
tors in  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  tho 
user.    We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
is  not  absolutely  first  class.    You  save  agent's, 
dealer's  and  even  catalog  iiouse's  profits  by  deal- 
ing with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket.   Our  own  (manufacturer's)  guarantee  pro- 
tects you  on  every  American  Separator.  We  ship 
lii&v     Immediately.    Western  orders  filled  from  West- 
•  ™     «rn  points.    Write  us  and  get  our  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDBESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Bos  1058,  BA1NBRIDGE,N.Y. 


STATE  LAND  SALE 

During  this  year  twenty-five  states  will  sell  state  and  school 
lands,  $1.25  per  acre  and  up,  from  six  to  forty  years'  time,  no  resi- 
dence required.  Complete  list  and  information  upon  receipt  of 
fifty  cents.  J.  C.  BONE  As  CO^  Compilers,  Council 
Bluffs.  Iowa.    Keference:  City  National  Bank. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

On  Strawberry,  Kaspberry,  Blackberry.  Currant  and 
Orape  Plaiitn.   18th  annual  deficriptive  and  illustrated 
wholesale  and  retail  catalogue  FKEE. 
A.  R.  WESTON  A  CO.,  R.  D.  9.  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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r  nuinsieins  STEEL  SHOES 


  ,.  .  .n 

{jOuo-niJ^  to  ana  iiux>iiOiV5! 


Off  With  the  Old,  Rough.  Wrinkled  Leathers! 
On  With  the  Comfortable  STEEL  SHOES! 

Ill—    There's  more  good  wear  in  one  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  than  in  three 
ppCp       ^^oaai^^S;:^^  '''^'llSihl^  '°  ^'^  Phil's  of  the  best  All-Leather  Shoes.    And  comfort!  The 

'  ^\  '^'^T  fit^t  time  you  slip  your  feet  into  Steel  Shoes  they  feel 

■R  rite  for  book,  "The  ^^*>'*?§::5;V^^^fe  fine.  They  need  no  "breaking  in."  And  the  longer  you 
Sole  of  Steel,"  or  order  a  ^=<cv;-;^^=^p^  wear  Steel  Shoes  the  better  you  like  them,  for  they  keep 
pairof  Steel  Shoes  onblank.  ^^-^^osissiS^  your  feet  warm,  dry  and  comfortable— though  you  work  in 
mud  or  slush  up  to  your  shoe  tops.  Steel  Shoes  are  shaped  to  fit  the  foot,  and  the  rigid  steel  bottoms  and 
sides  force  them  to  keep  their  shape.  No  warping,  no  twisting,  no  leaking  possible.  And  they  are  as 
light  as  any  ordinary  work  shoes. 

How  Our  1910  Model  Steel  Shoes  Are  Made. 
The  Wonderful  Steel  Bottoms 

Steel  Shoes  Save  Doctor  Bills 


steel  Shoes  solve  the  problem  of  the  Perfect  Work 
Shoe  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  soles  of  Steel  Shoes  and  an  inch  above  the 
soles  are  stamped  out  of  a  special  light,  thin,  rust- 
resisting  steel.  One  piece  of  seamless  steel  from  toe 
to  heel.  As  a  further  protection  from  wear,  and  a 
means  of  giving  a  firm  foothold,  the  bottoms  are 
studded  with  adjustable  steel  rivets. 

The  adjustable  steel  rivets  of  the  1910  model  Steel 
Shoes  add  the  finishing  touch  of  perfection.  Prac- 
tically all  the  Avear  comes  on  these  steel  rivets. 
When  steel  rivets  wear  down  you  can  instantly  re- 
place them  with  new  rivets.  And  theriA'etsat  the  tip  of 
toe  and  ball  of  foot  are  the  only  ones  that  wear. 
Steel  Shoes  never  go  to  the  Repair  Shop,  for  there's 
nothing  to  wear  but  the  rivets.  And  the  Steel  Soles 
shed  mud  almost  as  easily  as  they  shed  water.  The 
cost  is  only  30  cents  for  50  extra  steel  rivets.  No 
other  repairs  are  ever  needed. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
pliable  waterproof  leather,  and  firmly  riveted  to 
soles.  There  is  greater  strength  and  longer  service 
and  more  foot  comfort  in  Steel  Shoes  than  in  any 
other  working  shoes  in  existence.  It's  in  the  steel 
and  the  pliable  leather,  and  the  way  they  are  put 
together. 

Secret  of  Steel  Shoe  Elasticity 

.Steel  Shoes  have  thick,  springy,  Hair  Cushion  In- 
soles, which  are  easily  remo\'able  for  cleansing  and 
airing.  They  absorb  perspiration  and  foot  odors — 
absorb  the  jar  and  shock  when  you  walk  on  hard  or 
stony  ground.  They  keep  your  feet  free  from  cal- 
louses, blisters  and  soreness. 

Low  Prices  on  Steel  Shoes 

Sizes,  5  to  12.  6  inches,  9  inches.  12  inches  and 
16  inches  high. 

Steel  Shoes,  6  inches  high,  $2.50  a  pair;  better 
grade  of  leather,  $3.00  a  pair;  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  a  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9  inches  high,  $4.00  a  pair;  extra  grade 
of  leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $5. 00  a  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  ^5.00  a  pair;  extra 
grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan  color  $6.00  a  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  $6.00  a  pair;  e.xtra 
grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $7.00  a  pair. 

Throw  Away  Rubber  Boots,  Felt 
Boots  and  "Arctics!" 

Tlubber  or  felt  boots  heat  the  feet  and  make  them 
sweaty  and  tender.  Nothing  more  uncomfortable  or 
more  harmful  to  the  feet.  One  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  will 
outlast  at  least  three  pairs  of  felt  or  rubber  boots. 

A  man  who  wears  Steel  Shoes  doesn't  have  to  own 
three  different  styles  of  working  shoes.  No  arctics 
or  felt  boots  necessary. 


Wear  Steel  Shoes  and  you  need  not  suffer  from 
Colds,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Stiffness 
of  the  Joints  and  other  troubles  and  discomforts 
caused  by  cold,  wet  feet.  Keep  your  feet  always 
warm,  dry  and  comfortable  in  Steel  Shoes.  They 
protect  your  health  and  save  doctor  bills,  while 
adding  to  your  comfort. 

One  Pair  Will  Outwear  3  to  6 
Pairs  of  Leather  Shoes 

The  comfort  of  Steel  Shoes  is  remarkable.  Their 
economy  is  simply  astounding!  Practically  all  the 
wear  comes  on  the  rivets  in  the  bottoms,  and  the 
rivets  can  be  replaced  very  easily.  Don't  sweat  your 
feet  in  rubber  boots  or  torture  them  in  rough,  hard, 
twisted,  shapeless  leather  shoes.  Order  a  pair  of 
Steel  Shoes  today.    Sizes,  5  to  12. 

Order  Steel  Shoes  Today! 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high,  at  $3.50 
a  pair,  or  9  inches  at  tj.oo,  as  they  give  best  satisfac- 
tion for  general  service. 

In  ordering,  state  size  shoe  you  wear.  Enclose 
$3.50  a  pair  for  6-iiich  high,  and  the  best  and  most 
comfortable  working  shoes  you  e\'er  wore  will 
promptly  be  shipped  to  you.  Vour  money  refunded 
if  Steel  Shoes  are  not  exactly  as  represented.  Send 
today! 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  381,  Racine,  Wis. 

Canadian  Branch:  Toronto,  Canada  {29) 


^SHOE  ORDER  BLANK j 

J  5fee/  Shoe  Co. ,  Dept.  381,  Racine,  Wis. 
f 
/ 

J  Gentlemen:  I  enclose  for  %  

J 

J  in  payment  for  pair  Steel  Shoes.  J 

{  Size   J 

{  { 

/  Name   J 

»  0 

*f  Town  State   / 

{  J 

J  County  R.  F.  D.   J 

t  * 

A  Dealer's  Name   ^ 
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Good  Care  for  Pigs  and  Their 
Mothers 

IF  SOWS  have  already  farrowed  a  litter 
and  have  been  properly  fed  and  cared 
for  during  pregnancy,  little  trouble 
may  be  expected  at  farrowing-time.  With 
young  sows,  however,  especially  those 
bred  before  they  have  fully  matured, 
there  is  considerable  risk,  not  only  to  the 
pigs,  but  to  the  sows. 

I  have  the  bedding  sufficient  only  for 
dryness  and  cleanliness,  never  furnishing 
it  in  large  amounts,  because  the  pigs  will 
burrow  into  it  and  get  lost  or  be  crushed 
by  the  sow.  I  find  the  best  bedding  is  rye 
or  wheat  straw,  preferably  cut. 

The  assistance  that  is  imperative  at  the 
time  of  farrowing  is  to  help  in  case  of 
difficult  labor  and  to  keep  the  little  pigs 
from  becoming  chilled.  I  never  help  the 
sow  if  she  is  getting  along  nicelv  alone. 


over  the  top  to  prevent  too  rapid  radia- 
tion and,  unless  the  sow  objects  too  seri- 
ously, place  the  pigs  therein  as  fast  as 
they  arrive.  The  pigs  do  not  sufifer  if 
they  are  not  allowed  to  suck  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  they  are  dry  and  warm 
when  placed  to  the  teats. 

When  the  sow  has  finished  farrowing 
I  place  all  the  pigs  to  the  teats  and  see 
that  each  one  gets  its  share.  As  soon 
as  the  afterbirth  is  passed  I  remove  and 
burn  it  and  then  wash  the  hind  quarters 
of  the  sow  with  warm  w-ater.  I  believe 
the  eating  of  the  afterbirth  is  often  the 
beginning  of  the  habit  of  eating  the 
young  pigs  that  is  so  troublesome  with 
a  great  many  sows. 

In  very  cold  weather  I  remove  the  pigs 
to  a  warm  place  after  they  have  suckled, 
in  order  to  pre^■ent  their  chilling.  New- 
born pigs  suckle  as  often  as  every  two 
hours  during  the  da\-  and  it  is  consider- 
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Frame  for  a  Three-Pen  Farrowing-House 


Many  pigs  are  lost  every  year  by  lack  of 
attention  during  farrowing,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
many  cases  over-anxiety  and  too  much 
attention  vazy  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  temperament  of  the  sow  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Some  sows 
are  positively  ill-natured  and  resent  inter- 
ference, while  others  are  plainly  annoj'ed 
b}-  the  presence  of  an  attendant  and  show- 
it  by  their  nervous  actions. 

In  warm  weather  the  little  pigs  gener- 
alh'  find  their  way  to  the  teats  without 
aid  and  are  not  likely  to  become  chilled. 
The  chance  of  trouble  is  made  small  by 
furnishing  good  quarters  and  proper  pre- 
liminary feeding  to  the  sow.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  extreme  cold  weather  the  pigs 
are  in  danger  of  chilling  unless  the  house 
is  heated.  When  one  of  my  sows  farrows 
in  cold  weather  I  place  a  few  hot  bricks 
in  the  bottom  of  a  basket  or  barrel,  cov- 
ering them  with  straw,  and  put  a  cloth 


OF  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  CHAMPION 


ABSOLUTELY 


FREE 


POSTAGE  PAID 


THIS  IS  THE  LATEST  HORSE  SENSATION  AND  GREATEST  TRIUMPH 
IN  THE  MARVELOUS  AND  REALISTIC  MOVING  PICTURE  ART 

It  is  a  New  iDvention  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  and  show  your  friends 
instantly,  day  or  night,  either  once  or  a  hundred  times  and  without  a  machine,  cur- 
tain or  light.  It  is  the  first  successful  moving  picture  ever  taken  of  a  World 
Champion  horse  in  his  wonderful  burst  of  speed.    A  marvelous  race  sensation. 

A  MILE  OF  THRILLING  RACE  PICTURES 
2400  MOVING  RACE  PICTURES  OF  DAN  PATCH  1:55 

and  every  picture  shows  the  King  of  all  Horse  Creation  as  plainly  as  if  you  stood  on 
the"  track  and  actually  saw  Dan  Patch  1:55  in  one  of  his  thrilling  speed  exhibitions 
for  a  full  mile.  2400  distinct  moving  pictures  taken  of  Dan  in  one  minute  and  fifty- 
five  seconds  means  twenty-one  pictures  taken  every  second  all  of  the  way  around 
the  entire  mile  track  from  the  back  seat  of  a  high  power  automobile.  You  can  see 
Dan  shake  his  head  to  let  his  driver  know  that  he  is  ready  for  a  supreme  effort 
and  then  you  can  watch  every  movement  of  his  legs  as  he  fiies  through  the  air  with 
his  tremendous  stride  of  29  feet.  You  can  see  his  thrilling  finish  as  he  strains  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  wire,  you  can  see  his  driver  dismount  and  look  at  his  watch  while 
thousands  of  people  crowd  around,  you  can  see  his  caretaker  force  his  way  through 
the  crowd  and  throw  a  beautiful  woolen  blanket  over  Dan  to  prevent  his  catching 
cold  and  then  you  can  follow  him  up  the  track  before  the  madly  cheering  multitudes. 
.■\s  a  study  of  horse  motion  it  is  better  than  the  actual  speed  mile  because  you  can 
see  Dan  right  before  you  for  every  foot  of  the  entire  mile.  When  first  shown  to  the 
public  this  marvelous  picture  caused  people  to  stand  up  all  over  the  theatre  calling 
"Come  on  Dan" — "Come  on  Dan." 

This  remarkable  moving  picture  is  the  most  realistic  and  the  most  thrilling  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  My  Free  Offer  Subject  To  Withdrawal  Without  Further  Notice. 

I  have  taken  a  part  of  the  original  2400  wonderful  and  sensational  pictures  and  made 
them  into  a  A  Newly  Invented  Moving  Picture  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  and  show 
to  your  friends  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  It  does  not  need  a  machine,  it  does  not 
need  a  curtain  and  it  does  not  need  a  light.  It  is  all  ready  to  show  instantly  either 
once  or  a  hundred  times  and  Creates  A  Sensation  Wherever  Shown. 

THIS  MOVING  PICTURE  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  WITH  POSTAGE 
PREPAID,  IF  YOU  ARE  A  FARMER,  STOCK  OR  POULTRY  RAISER 
AND  CORRECTLY  ANSWER  THE  THREE  QUESTIONS. 

If  You  Are  A  Farmer,  Stockman  Or  Poultry  Raiser  I  Require  A  Correct  Answer  To 
These  Three  Questions.  ^  You  Must  Answer  These  Questions. 

1st.  In  what  paper  did  you  see  my  Moving  Picture  Offer?  2nd.  How  many  head 
Each  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  do  you  own?  3rd.  How  many 
acres  of  land  do  you  own  or  how  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent? 

^"I  Personally  Goarantee  To  Yon  One  Of  These  Wonderful  Moving  Pictures  Free  If  Yon  Are 
A  Stockowner  And  Answer  These  Questions  And  Write  Me  Today.    Signed --M.  W.  SAVAGE. 
IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  STOCKHOLDER  AND  WANT  THE  MOVING  PICTURES 
SEND  ME  25  CENTS  FOR  POSTAGE 

Packing,  etc..  In  Silver  or  Stamps  and  I  will  mail  you  this  Wonderful  Moving  Picture 
of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  the  fastest  harness  horse  the  world  has  ever  seen. — If  you  send  me 
Twenty-five  Cents  in  Silver  or  Stamps — EVEN  if  you  do  not  own  any  stock  or  land,  1 
will  mail  it  to  you  postage  prepaid.    Reproduction  cost  me  thousands  of  dollars. 

4S"  Address 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 

M  W  S«V*GE,  Pro,riet.r        MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Liirsf^t  ^tock  Food  Faf-toPT  in  the  World 


able  inconvenience  to  thus  handle  them, 
but  the  time  is  well  spent  and  often 
means  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  The  little  pigs  soon  become  .  able 
to  fight  their  own  battle  with  the  cold 
unaided  by  any  but  their  own  warmth  and 
that  of  the  mother. 

During  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  sow  has  farrowed  she  will  need 
no  food.  If,  however,  she  shows  signs 
of  hunger  I  give  her  a  thin  slop  of  bran 
and  shorts.  I  give  her  tepid  water  to 
drink  as  she  wants  it.  For  the  first  three 
or  four  days  I  keep  her  on  a  light  ration 
and  do  not  put  her  on  full  feed  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  depending  on  the  size 
and  thrift  of  the  litter.  E.xercise  and 
fresh  air  are  essential  to  the  health  of 
both  sow  and  pigs,  but  if  the  weather  is 
cold  it  may  be  necessary  to  let  the  pigs 
reach  the  age  of  two  weeks  before  turn- 
ing them  out.  The  sunny  side  of  the 
barn,  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  is  a  good 
place  for  their  first  exercise. 

O.   F.  T.AYLOR. 

Shelter  at  Farrowing 

"THE  price  of  hogs,  now  above  eight 
*■  cents  per  pound  localh',  would  seem 
to  warrant  special  attention  to  the  saving 
of  ever}'  possible  pig  of  the  coming  crop. 
A  good  house  at  farrowing-time  will  be 
half  the  proposition,  especially  for  the 
early  litters. 

The  individual  house  is  good,  but  mv- 
plan  of  building  three  in  one  I  like  bet- 
ter. It  costs  considerably  less  than  three 
single  houses,  saves  steps  in  feeding  and 
is  warmer,  owing  to  less  outside  surface. 
The  size,  six  by  sixteen  feet,  makes  pens 
five  feet  four  inches  by  six  feet,  which  I 
have  found  will  accommodate  a  large 
sow. 

At  the  back  it  is  three  feet  six  inches 
high,  in  front  six  feet.  Built  of  matched 
lumber  or  even  of  cheaper  boards  and 
covered  with  roofing-paper  or  felt  it  can 
be  made  ver}'  warm.  The  side  sills — 
two-by-fours — are  laid  flat,  as  is  the  one 
in  the  middle.  I  lay  the  sills  flat  so  they 
will  not  take  as  much  room  off  the  height 
inside,  as  the  floor  is  laid  across  them. 

I  put  in  two  doors  in  front,  four  feet 
high,  and  with  an  opening  above  to  top 
of  house,  fitted  with  a  small  window,  to 
slide  back.  These  will  give  good  light 
for  three  pens.  There  are  doors  between 
the  pens,  so  that  the  sow  in  the  middle 
room  can  easily  be  let  out  or  in  through 
either  outside  door.  Three  yards  can 
be  built  with  movable  fence  panels.  The 
building  can  easily  be  moved  about  by 
two  horses. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the 
general  plan  of  the  frame  of  the  house. 
The  roof  need  not  project  in  front, 
the  joint  being  made  weather-tight  by 
turning  the  building-paper  over  and  a 
little  way  down  the  front  if  it  is  not 
used  to  cover  the  entire  house.  If  the 
house  is  to  be  moved  very  often  it  would 
be  well  to  use  heavier  timbers  than  two 
by  four  for  the  side  sills. 

One  good  pig  saved  by  having  a  good 
house  to  be  born  in  will  pay  for  the 
house  and  half  another  one.  This  house 
will  accommodate  quite  a  bunch  of  shoats 
as  a  shelter,  or  one  of  the  pens  can  serve 
for  the  head  of  the  herd, 

E.  J.  Brock  WAY. 
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A  Word  to  You 

NOTHING  does  the  editor  so  much 
good  as  a  contribution  from  some 
new  writer  who  knows  the  value 
of  an  idea.  We  have  in  mind  two  or  three 
such  which  we  have  just  received  from 
people  who  are  apparently  not  in  the 
habit  of  writing  for  publication.  It  has 
been  said  that  every  person  has  it  in  him, 
to  write  one  novel.  It  surely  ought  to 
be  true  that  every  reader  has  it  in  him  to 
write  one  valuable  contribution  to  a  paper 
like  this.  Such  a  letter  may  be  of  vastly 
more  benefit  to  the  world  than  even  a 
good  novel.  Search  yourself  for  the  story 
which  your  farm  experience  equips  you 
to  tell  better  than  any  one  else  can  tell 
it,  and  let  us  see  it,  please.  Editor. 

The  Up-to-Date  Hog 

THE   feeding   of   stock  for  quality  of 

meat  as  well  as  for  strong  growth 

has  become  one  of  the  fine  arts.  In 

the    past    we    have    too  often    fed  as 

convenience    seemed    to  suggest :  and, 


aid  enough  in  making  bone  and  muscle. 
Wheat-middlings  and  skim-milk  is  a 
proteinaceous  combination  that  pigs  not 
only  relish,  but  that  develops  them  in 
all  parts  without  excess  in  any  one  di- 
rection. The  grasses  a,nd  the  clovers 
are  of  special  value  to  growing  pigs; 
they  bulk  up  the  feed  in  the  stomach 
and  are  economical  adjuncts  to  the 
grains. 

No  one  or  two  kinds  of  feed  will 
meet  all  the  demands  of  the  animal's 
system.  A  palatable  variety  gives  the 
most  economical  results,  and  strength- 
ens and  encourages  the  appetite. 

Continuous  growth  from  birth  to 
marketing-time  is  a  requisite  in  making 
meat  of  high  quality.  To  allow  a  check 
in  growth  is  expensive,  as  it  requires 
feed  to  again  fix  the  thrifty  habit;  and 
it  injures  the  quality  of  the  meat.  The 
stunted  tree  brings  gnarly  fruit.  The 
same  principle  holds  true  with  the  pigs. 
Those  that  are  fed  with  care  and  lib- 
erality and  never  skip  a  meal,  reach  the 
popular  market  weights  early  and  at 
small  cost,  and  produce  a  class  of  meat 


Two  Hundred  Pounds  Apiece  of  Real  Pork — Not  Simply  Fat 


furthermore,  our  methods  have  been  too 
frequently  guided  by  rule  of  thumb,  and 
adopted  more  because  they  were  the  cus- 
tom than  because  the  reasons  for  fol- 
lowing them  were  arrived  at  after 
careful  study  of  animal  physiology  and 
feed-lot  results. 

It  was  the  custom  two  generations 
ago — it  prevails  in  some  places  to-day — 
to  have  sows  farrow  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  keep  the  hogs  along,  half  shift- 
ing for  themselves,  until  the  next  spring 
and  then  pasture  them  out  for  the  sum- 
mer. Toward  fall  they  were  given  a 
chance  to  glean  the  grain-stubbles  and 
then  herded  into  the  pens  for  fattening. 
The  result  of  such  management  was  a 
good  frame  and  not  much  meat.  After 
such  large  hogs  were  fattened,  they 
presented  a  carcass  that  might  ht  de- 
scribed as  a  thin  layer  of  lean  covered 
with  a  mass  of  fat  outside. 

The  pork  our  forefathers  thus  made 
met  their  conditions  very  well,  as  they 
wanted  a  considerable  amount  of  lard, 
and  their  tastes  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  hard  lean  and  oily  fat  of  their 
pork  and  the  juicy  meat  that  can  be 
made  while  the  animal  is  growing,  mak- 
ing both  fat  and  lean  at  the  same  time. 

To-day,  instead  of  the  fat  side  pork 
that  was  the  leading  article  on  old-time 
markets,  a  different  class  of  meat  is  in 
demand.  While  good  hams  have  been 
appreciated  all  along,  the  demand  for 
bacon  has  sprung  up  within  a  compara- 
tively few  years.  We  are  not  yet  able 
to  supply  such  bacon  as  our  English 
cousins  ask  for,  with  a  large  percentage 
of  lean  intermingled  with  the  fat;  never- 
theless, bacon  now  sells  at  the  highest 
price  on  our  retail  markets  of  any  of 
the  pork  meats. 

Also,  instead  of  the  large,  heavy  hogs 
commanding  the  highest  price,  as  in  the 
seventies,  the  tender,  juicy  pig-pork 
from  the  lighter-weight  hogs  is  now 
called  for. 

The  following  facts  of  animal  devel- 
opment are  coming  to  determine  feed- 
ing practice :  Bone,  muscle  and  the 
vital  organs  are  made  during  the  grow- 
ing period  of  the  animal's  life,  and  can- 
not be  developed  to  any  great  extent 
later.  It  is  nitrogenous  feed  that  makes 
the  bone  and  muscle.  The  young  ani- 
mal can  utilize  a  larger  proportion  of 
feeds  rich  in  protein  than  the  mature 
animal  can. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  facts  that 
a  well-balanced  ration  is  especially  es- 
sential when  the  pig  is  young.  Corn  is 
the  great  fattening  food,  but  it  does  not 


throughout  the  whole  body  that  has  the 
intermingling  of  fat  and  lean  and  the 
sweet,  savory  flavor  that  makes  pork 
palatable  and  popular  among  the  con- 
sumers. N.  A.  Clapp. 

Common-Sense  Horse-Feeding 

AT  THE  Pennsylvania  State  College  dur- 
ing this  .year's  regular  Farmers' 
Week,  Prof.  Carl  W.  Ga}-,  of  the  Veter- 
inary School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, spoke  on  the  care  of  horses. 
The  points  he  made  are  worth  as  much 
to  farmers  everywhere  as  they  were  to 
the  audience  that  heard  him. 

One  of  the  first  principles  to  be  estab- 
lished is  regularity.  The  digestive  system 
of  the  horse  or  of  any  other  animal  ad- 
justs itself  to  certain  times  of  feeding 
and  it  cannot  do  its  best  unless  the  accus- 
tomed hours  are  observed. 

It  is  no  more  reasonable  to  feed  a 
horse  when  he  is  hot,  tired  and  sweaty 
than  it  is  to  fill  a  furnace  with  coal  when 
the  grate  is  clogged  and  the  drafts  are 
closed.  It  is  bad  to  water  a  horse  under 
these  conditions,  but  it  is  worse  to  feed 
him. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  definite 
rules  as  to  the  amount  to  feed  a  horse. 
We  do  not  use  as  much  coal  in  a  ten- 
horse-power  boiler  as  in  a  twenty,  nor  do 
we  use  as  much  when  we  are  driving  the 
cream-separator  as  when  cutting  ensilage. 
The  principle  applies  as  well  to  the  horse. 
A  very  light  ration  will  keep  an  animal 
in  good  condition  when  he  is  not  working 
and  it  is  certainly  foolish  to  gorge  his 
system  with  full  feed  during  his  Sunday 
rest.  This  point  was  well  illustrated  in 
Philadelphia  last  Christmas.  The  holiday 
fell  on  Saturday,  and  on  Monday  the 
storm  prevented  work,  making  three  days 
of  idleness.  On  Tuesday  the  going  was 
unusually  hard,  and  the  horse  ambulances 
had  more  than  they  could  do  to  take  care 
of  the  animals  that  were  down.  They 
had  been  fed  as  usual,  their  systems  were 
overcharged.  After  being  put  to  hard 
work  for  a  short  time,  the  hind  quarters 
were  suddenly  paralyzed  and  they  went 
down,  victims  of  azoturia.  The  cure  is 
a  matter  of  weeks,  and  injury  is  likely  to 
be  permanent. 

Some  horses  are  shy  feeders,  others  are 
gluttons.  Special  care  must  be  taken  with 
the  former  to  make  the  food  palatable. 
It  must  be  eaten  with  a  relish  if  the 
animal  is  to  digest  it  well.  The  gross 
feeder,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  bolt  his  meals  without  proper 
mastication.    When  he  is  brought  into  the 


stable,  give  him  a  little  roughage  to  take 
the  edge  off  his  appetite,  then  give  him 
his  grain. 

One  of  the  main  points  to  be  observed 
in  feeding  is  that  the  quality  be  good. 
Dusty  hay  and  moldy  oats  or  corn  are 
far  more  frequent  causes  of  disease  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Most  cases  of 
heaves  and  many  digestive  troubles  may 
be  traced  to  this  source. 

To  sum  the  matter  up  in  a  word,  suc- 
cess depends  more  upon  the  feeder  than 
upon  the  feed.  Careful  observation  and 
common  sense  are  the  chief  factors. 

Paul  Work. 

Double  Care  at  Foaling-Time 

A  s  FOALiNG-TiME  approaches,  the  brood 
mare  requires  more  special  care  and 
attention  than  is  usually  accorded  her. 
The  owner  seems  to  forget  that  there  is 
a  constant  strain  on  her  entire  system ; 
that  even  her  appetite  and  temperament 
are  undergoing  changes,  and  that  these 
conditions  must  be  judiciously  met,  in 
order  to  insure  safety  at  the  foaling- 
period. 

Perfect  working  order  throughout  the 
digestive  system  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
requisites  for  the  best  results,  and  feed, 
of  course,  has  the  most  direct  influence 
in  maintaining  this.  Only  the  very  clean- 
est and  brightest  of  roughage  should  be 
given  the  brood  mare.  All  mold  and 
must,  either  in  grain  or  hay,  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Clover  or  alfalfa  is 
as  near  an  ideal  feed  for  roughage  as 
anything  one  can  obtain.  Very  little  corn 
should  be  fed,  since  its  heat-producing 
qualities  are  not  adapted  to  the  already 
congested  condition  of  some  organs.  Any 
other  pure,  clean  grain,  such  as  oats  or 
wheat,  may  be  fed  with  good  results. 

The  bowels  of  the  brood  mare  should 
be  regular  and  free  under  penalty  of 
serious  trouble  with  little  warning.  A 
quart  of  bran,  fed  with  grain  twice  a  day, 
or  half  that  amount  of  oil-meal  or  shorts, 
form  a  mild  laxative  and  at  the  same  time 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  animal.  Salt  should  be  kept  where 
the  mare  vi'ill  have  free  access  to  it  at  all 
times.  An  abundance  of  pure  water  must 
be  supplied,  and  we  favor  a  half-hour 
before  feeding  as  the  proper  period  for 
giving  it.  Regularity  as  to  time,  quan- 
tity and  manner  of  feeding  is  also  most 
desirable. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  allow  the  brood 
mare  too  much  rest  and  ease.  By  this 
it  is  not  meant  that  she  should  be  worked 
to  excess,  but  she  is  in  a  condition  that 
encourages  her  to  take  life  too  easy.  As 
a  consequence,  her  circulation  may  be- 
come sluggish  and  her  digestive  apparatus 
inactive — conditions  almost  sure  to  cause 
irregularity  at  foaling-time.  She  should 
have  gentle  exercise  every  day,  jerks, 
strains  and  hard  pulls  being  carefully 
guarded  against.  In  this  connection  it 
is  also  very  necessary  othat  the  tempera- 
ment peculiar  to  the  individual  mare  be 
studied  closely  and  nothing  done  that  will 
cause  sudden  fright  or  undue  exposure. 
This  is  not  onlj^  for  the  prevention  of 
abortion,  but  it  is  becoming  well  known 
among  up-to-date  breeders  that  any  ex- 
citement or  injury  to  the  mare  at  this 
time  is  certain  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
colt,  and  that  a  nervous  temperament  or 
weakness  of  constitution  will  be  im- 
planted in  the  very  make-up  of  the 
animal.  M.  Albertus  Coverdell. 

Don't  "break"  the  colts,  teach  them ; 
and  do  it  early. 

If  there  is  anything  worse  to  have  on 
the  farm  than  a  balky  horse,  it  is  a  team 
of  them. 

During  the  January  cold  spell  inany 
hogs  froze  to  death  in  the  South,  where 
the  farmers  were  not  prepared  for  un- 
usual cold  weather. 

A  "Farmers'  Club  of  Chicago"  has  been 
organized  by  wealthy  owners  of  fine  stock 
farms  near  that  city.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  marketing  pure  milk  and  cream- 
ery products.  Monthly  talks  and  dinners 
are  included  in  the  program. 


Make  Him 
Show  Up 

If  any  cream  separator  manufacturer 
tries  to  sell  you  a  disk-filled  or  other 
common,  complicated  machine,  tell  him 
to  wait  a  bit. 

Ask  him  why  you  should  buy  his 
machine  instead  of  a  simple,  sanitary 
Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular,  when  Tubulars 
probably  replace 
more  common  sepa- 
rators every  year 
than  any  one  maker 
of  such  machines 
sells  ? 

Remind  him  of  our 
guarantee  to  print  at 
least  ten  names  ot 
farmers  who  have 
discarded  his  class 
ot  machine  lor  Tu5u^ 
lars,  to  every  name 
he  can  print  of 
farmers  who  have 
replaced  Tubulars 
with  his  machine.  Ask  him  why  he  has 
not  printed  any  ?   Make  him  show  up. 

World's  biggest  separator  works.  Branch 
factories  in  Canada  and  Germany.  Sales 
easily  exceed  most,  if  not  all,  others  com- 
bined. Tubulars  are  the  World's  Best— and 
better  this  year  than  ever. 

Wrife 
for 
Catalogue 
No.  112 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO^ 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
OUcasoiIlL  San  Franci800(0al.  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can*  Winnipeg,  Can* 


The  onlf  piece 
inside  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  Bowls. 


Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 
Sell  j  our  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

S-H.-P.  only$1ia.SO 


Wc  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.    Save  dealers. 
Jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.    I'll  save  you  from 
S50  toS300  onmyHigh  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for  _^ 
similar  eng-nes  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  j^^o*J^  Direct 

From 
My  Fac- 
tory on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satis- 
faction or  money 
back.    Write  for 
special  proposition. 
All  you  pay  nie  is  for 
raw  inaterialj  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  for 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

Wm.  tinllowiiy  Co. 
745  Cfalluwity  Station 
Waterloo,  lowu 

FERNALD  QUICK-SHIFT 

Makes  change  from  pole  to  shaftfl 
or  shafts  to  pole  almoet  instantly.^ 
Fits  any  vehicle.   Labor  saver.  % 
Simplest  device  made.  To  con- 
nect, throw  lever  np;  to  release, 
pull  down.   No  tools,  no  special 
shaft  or  pole  irons.  Can't  rattle 
or  work  loose— takes  np  its  own  wear. 
Spring  of  best  oil  tempered  steel.  Beet 
dealers  everywhere.    Ask  your  hardware 
or  harness  dealer  or  write  us.  (5) 
FERNALD  MFC.  COMPANY,   North  E««t.  P«» 


ANTI-NIGOTINE . .. 

'  6it  thi  Pleasure  Without  the  Poison" 

Th«  Pipe  Tbey  L«t  You  Smoke  At  UoBie  Muk 

Looks  and  colors  like  meet-     _  ^"t- 
schaum.  Absorbs  the  nico- 
tine  and  keeps  on  taittaj 
aweet*  Younevcrhadsuch 
an  enjoyableemoke. 
Orders  or  More  Today, 

H.  MENCES 

rae  Smokers  Friend 

1 82  »«"r*  Bnniiiiig.  st.  ijbIi, 


....  Prepaid 
Anywhere 
Money  Beck  If 

"  Setlefaetery 


Not 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

$>f  AA  ^"^^  ''^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^  strictly  hig:h 
■  B^^^^  grade  rooiing.  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
I  '^'^^<  ^'^'ith  cement  and  nails  complete. 

™  Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 

roofing.    Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  rooiing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  eend  no  money  when  you  order  Unito  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  aud  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 


UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.   Dept.  A49. Cleveland,  O. 


P 


PATENTS  FORTUNES 

Inventors:  Send  6  cts.  for  our  Valuable  Patent  Books 
B.  S.  &  A.B.  Iiacey ,  Sep  t.l8,Wa8hineton,  D.C.Est.lseO 

AT  F  M  T  C  SECURED  OR  EEB 
I    EL  rV    I    a  RETXTRITED. 

Free  report  as  to  patentability.   Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
YIOTOK  J.  ETAiVS  A:  CO..  WASHXJiGTON,  P.  C. 

SEND  US  $1.00 

for  this  IMPROVED  IMPERIAL  BIT 
and  control  any  vicious  horsa. 

Easy,  humane,  powerful.  In- 
sures safe    driving  of  any 
horse  by  women  or  children. 
The  best  bit  for  tender 
mouthed  horses  and  those 
that  pull  on  one  rein.  Driv- 
ing made  safe,  comfortable. 
Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co., 
820  14th  St.,  Roclue,  Wis. 


Only 
t2.00 
for  fine 
nickel  finish. 


Send  for  this  book 
before  you  buy  a  buggy 

jy  Don't  buy  till  you  get  the  Big  "1910" 

fltll^4/Uj         Style  Book  of  VEHICLES 
^  and  HARNESS. 

Compare  it  vifith  others.  It  is  the  biggest,  most 
complete,  helpful  vehicle  and  harness  catalog  pub- 
lished. Contains  192  pages.  345  illustrations. 
Murray  sells  direct  to  the  consumer.  Sold 
on  trial. 

Guaranteed  two  (2)  years.   Safe  delivery  insured. 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  till  you  know  the  wonderful 
values  we  offer.  Our  catalog  free  to  you.  Write  today. 

THE  WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MFG.  CO. 
322-328  E.  5th  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Save 
30% 
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'  THIS  IS 
THE  ROOFING 
THAT  NEEDS 
NO  PAINTING" 


AMATITE  means  more  to  the 
man  who  needs  a  roofing  than 
just  merely  something  to  put 
on  the  top  of  a  building.  It  means  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  and  reliable 
roof  covering,  without  future  expense 
for  painting — because  the  real  mineral 
surface  makes  painting  unnecessary. 

Frequently  the  cost  of  painting  a 
roofing  amounts  to  almost  enough  to 
buy  a  new  Amatite  Roof. 

Amatite  can  be  laid  right  over 
shingles,  tin  or  other  ready  roofings. 
The  directions  hold  good  for  laying 
Amatite  anywhere  and  over  anything, 
and  are  as  simple  as  A  B  C. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle 
Amatite,  write  us  for  a  sample.  The 
sample  tells  the  whole  simple  story 
of  Amatite — why  it  is  waterproof, 
why  it  needs  no  painting. 

Write  to-day  to  nearest  office. 
Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Minneapi'Iis 

Kew  Orleans 


Chicago 
Boston 
St.  Louis 
Pittshur? 
Kansas  City 
LondoQ,  En<r 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How  You 
Can  Paint  Your  Home 
Without  Its  Cost- 
ing You  A  Cent 


w^— ---|| 


In  order  to  introduce  "Unite"  Paint 
everywhere,  we  have  adopted  a  Co- 
operative plan  for  getting  oar  palnta 
into  every  community  which  will 
pay  our  patrons  for  their  help.  Ton 
can  have  all  the  Unito  Paint  you 
want — either  House  or  Barn  Paint — 
in  any  color  without  sending  U3  onecent  of  money. 
You  not  only  can  paint  your  own  buildings  without 
cost  to  you,  but,  without  effort  on  your  part  can 
make  them  bring  you  actual  cash- 
Need  Send  No  Money 

"We  mean  just  what  we  say — this  19  our  own  ex- 
clusive plan  and  Is  tbe  greatest  paint  offer  ever 
made.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  give  away  Unito  Paint. 
Our  co-operative  plan  enables  you  to  see  the  paint 
—to  use  the  paint — and  yet  you  don't  have  to  pay  a 
cent  for  it — not  even  when  the  job  is  done  and  you 
are  fully  satisfied.  If  you  need  any  paint,  don't  pay 
out  your  own  good  money —but  T\Tite  and  get  our 
1908  Co-operative  Plan.  It  will  actually  pay  you 
cash  to  use  Unito  Paint.  Every  gallon  of  Unito 
Paint  is  backed  by  a  6-year  guarantee. 

Big  224r-page  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today-^ow— don't  put  It  off. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY. 
Dept.  P  49,  Cleveland,  Obio 


Stfongosf 
Made — 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Colled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
preventrust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Free  Sample 
AX<  HOR  FEME  k  MKi.  (  CI.  Kept.  !) 


N  C  H  O  R 
FENCE 

means  fenre  satisfaction,  A 
fence  easy  to  put  up,  that  is 
made  right  and  that  lasts, 
nd  Catalog. 

(  lev.  lnnd.  0. 


==  For  S2-in.  Hog  Fence ;  15  3-4c  for 
86-inch;  18  3-4c  for  31-inch;  22c 
for  34-lnch;  2ic  for  a  47-inoh 
Farm  Fence.  50-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  271         MUNCIE,  INO. 


Don't  Rust  Farm  Fence 


mmfm 

'  "'is 
p. 


Extra  heavily  galvanized. 
Sold  direct  to  farmers  ax 
maaufactorera'  prices. 
days'  free  trial.  Freirlit 
prepaid.  Also  Poultry  and 
Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fcncea.  Catalozue  free  . 
Write  for  special  offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co., 
Box  306,  Decjitiir.  Iiul. 


pEED  your  lieng  cut  grapn  h 
'  and  get  more  eggs.  M'itli 
Crown  Bone  Cutter  . 
can  cut  up  all  scrap  bones 
easily  and  quickly,  and  without 
any  trouble,  and  have  cut  bone 
fresh  every  day  for  your  poultrv. 
Send  at  oDce  for  free  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box  200  .Easton.Pa. 


Ct&alienge" 
'Wagon  Scale 

Who  weighs  the  products  that  you  bny  and  sell? 
If  you  use  somebody  else's  scales,  you're  going 
more  or  less  "by  guesswork."  Install  an  Osgood 
Scale  of  your  ow^n  and  KNOW  your  weit^hts  — 
get  full  value  for  every- 
thing.    Many  styles  to 
select  from.  Prifes  within 
your  reaoh . 
^  Write  for  Catalogue 
"   Osgood  Scale  Co., 

 BOX  165  BINSHflMTON.H.Y. 

How  About  Your  Gasoline  Motor?  F/nU!™25c"^r 

textbook,  "Carbureters  and  Engine  Troubles." 
BREEZE    CAliniKETEItS,  264   HalseT  St..   ^EnAHK.  N. 


Turning  Failure  Into  Success 

FIVE  years  ago  the  two  cows  which  we 
kept  hardly  supplied  the  milk  and 
butter  for  a  family  of  five.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  cows,  for  we  were 
to  learn  that  the  blame  for  that  state  of 
affairs  rested  upon  us.  Through  a  very 
happy  combination  of  circumstances,  con- 
ditions have  changed,  and  from  the  storj- 
of  that  change  can  be  drawn  a  lesson  for 
every  man  who  'is  failing  in  an  attempt 
to  make  cows  pay. 

.A.t  that  time  our  interest  in  dairj-ing 
was  merely  secondary  to  that  which  we 
had  in  other  farm  work.  For  that  reason, 
everj-thing  came  before  the  cows.  All  of 
our  other  feeding  was  finished  before  we 
went  to  their  stable.  For  that  reason, 
and  because  no  one  liked  them,  the  cows 
were  fed  and  milked  at  very  irregular 
hours. 

-About  that  time  we  decided  to  sell  milk, 
and  to  that  end  we  bought  three  likel}-- 
looking  Holsteins.  Since  the  trollej'-car, 
on  which  we  shipped  the  milk,  ran  on 
schedule,  it  became  necessar}^  for  us  to 
milk  at  regular  hours.  That  resulted  in 
an  increased  flow  of  milk :  but  it  was  not 
long  before  we  began  to  notice  that  our 
milk-checks  did  not  compare  with  those 
of  our  neighbors. 

It  was  that  comparison  which  really  in- 
terested us  in  farm  dairying.  We  began 
to  see  that  with  our  methods  the  cows 
were  hardh^  paying  for  their  feed.  Quite 
naturally,  we  set  out  to  find  out  the  rea- 
sons for  our  failure.  The  methods  of 
others  were  carefully  noted.  Quite  grad- 
ually a  number  of  changes  were  made  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  cared  for  our 
cows. 

Former!}',  the}-  had  been  stabled  with 
the  horses.  They  were  placed  in  a  stable 
of  their'  own.  We  had  been  careless 
about  the  hours  for  feeding  and  milking. 
The  schedule  of  the  car-lme  regulated  the 
latter,  while  we  began  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  having  a  set  time  for  feeding. 

Quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  careless 
mixing  of  feeds  had  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  our  other  neglect.  Formerly,  the 
cows  had  to  be  content  with  ear-corn  and 
corn-fodder.  But  since  the  exclusive  use 
of  corn  products  gives  neither  a  balanced 
ration  nor  a  large  amount  of  milk, .  we 
were  compelled  not  only  to  change  our 
methods  of  feeding,  but  also  to  change 
our  feeds. 

Xow,  the  five  cows  get  about  forty 
pounds  of  corn,  ground  cob  and  all,  as 
soon  as  they  are  milked  in  the  morning; 
While  thev  are  being  watered,  their  man- 
gers are  filled  with  nice  clean  alfalfa-hay. 
About  noon  they  are  given  a  light  feed 
of  corn-fodder.  After  milking  at  night, 
they  eat  twenty-five  pounds  of  bran, 
which  is  in  turn  followed  up  by  another 
feed  of  hay. 

Every  ^vinter  finds  us  with  a  shed  full 
of  feeding  lambs.    In  feeding  grain  the 
self-feeder  is  used.    Corn  ground  cob  and 
all  makes  up  part'of  the  ration.  The  lambs 
reject   the   larger   particles.     These  are 
given  to  the  cows.    Six  hundred  lambs 
left  enough  of  this  to  furnish  grain  for 
all  the  cows.    As  the  sheep  were  on  feed, 
for    fifty    days,    the    saving    in  grain; 
amounted  to  several  dollars.    By  the  way,^ 
these  broken  corn-cobs,  with  the  small' 
amount  of  grain  left  among  them,  makes 
the  best  dair}-  feed  that  we  have  ever 
used. 

The  trolley-line's  charges  are  not  so 
much  per  gallon,  but  a  certain  amount 
for  a  can  holding  five  gallons,  so  it  does,, 
not  pay  us  to  ship  more  than  five  gallons 
at  a  time.  Hence,  we  are  compelled  to 
find  some  wa}'  in  which  to  utilize  profit- 
ably the  extra  milk.  \\'e  do  not  care 
to  make  butter.  This  extra  milk  is  used 
in  fattening  calves  for  veal.  This  results 
in  almost  as  much  profit  as  selling  the 
milk  and,  in  addition,  saves  the  bother  of 
milking. 

Although  we  do  not  feel  that  our  small 
herd  has  been  placed  on  the  most  profit- 
able basis  possible,  we  do  feel  somewhat 
satisfied  over  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  past  year.  Instead  of  the  former  loss, 
our  account  shows  a  small  profit.  Al- 
though the  cows  take  more  of  our  time 
than  formerly,  we  can  say. that  they  have 
not  interfered  with  our  regular  farm 
work.  Our  ajm  in  keeping  the  cows  has 
been  to  supply  the  running  expenses  of 
the  family.  In  that  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful :  beyond  that  we  do  not  care 
to  go.  Hence  we  will  not  add  to  the 
dairy. 

We  have  found  that  the  blame  for  our 
failure  was  our  own.  Our  most  profitable 
cow  is  one  of  the  two  that  did  not  pay 
for  her  feed,  \^"e  have  found  that  dairy- 
ing on  a  small  scale  does  pay.  We  see 
that  a  cow,  or  dair}-ing  in  general,  should 
not  be  condemned  until  it  has  been  given 
a  fair  trial,  and  that  a  fair  trial  will  not 
j.'-l  take  ones  time  from  everyt-hing  else.-  ■ 


Here  is  the  account  of  the  five  cows 
for  the  past  year.  In  summer  the  milk 
sold  for  eleven  cents  per  gallon ;  in  win- 
ter, thirteen  cents.  For  that  kept  for 
our  own  use,  I  have  placed  the  price  at 
twelve  cents.  The  amount  of  corn  is 
figured  on  a  basis  of  forty  pounds  a  day, 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty  days ;  bran 
at  twenty-five  pounds  a  day,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  days.  In  the  following, 
no  account  is  taken  of  service  fees,  ma- 
nure and  the  use  of  the  buildings. 

Receipts 

From  sale  of  five  calves   $  57.75 

Actual  sale  of  milk    368.50 

Milk  for  home  use.  147  gal   17.64 

Total  receipts   $443.89 

E.\PE.XSES 

Pasture,  6  mo.,  $1.00  per  mo  $  30.00 

Hav,  16  tons,  $8.00    128.00 

Corn,  5,200  lb.,  $1.00  per  cwt   52.00 

Bran,  3,250  lb.,  $1.30  per  cwt....  42.25 

Corn-fodder    15.00 

Int..  5  cows  at  $60.00,  5  per  cent. .  15.00 

Total   expense  $282.25 

Profit  above  expenses  $161.64 

Clyde  A.  Waugh. 

Skim-Milk  Plus  What? 

THEORY  and  experience  both  go  to  show 
that  skim-milk  ought  to  be  supple- 
mented with  some  enriching  addition,  to 
make  it  an  altogether  suitable  calf-food. 
The  frequency  with  which  oil-meal  is 
recommended  for  this  is  likely  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  best  food 
for  the  purpose.  In  our  experience, 
however,  the  results  obtained  from  its 
use  were  far  from  satisfactorj'. 

Skimming  milk  not  only  removes  the 
butter-fat.  but  concentrates  the  protein. 
The  addition  of  oil-meal,  itself  a  highly- 
concentrated  protein  food,  increases  the 
protein  content  of  a  ration  which  already 
contained  too  much  of  it  to  produce  the 
best  results  as  a  calf-food.  Such  a  ration 
is  not  well  balanced  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  a  ration  of  this  proportion 
could  be  fed  to  a  mature  animal  for  any 
considerable  period  without  harm;  much 
less  then  should  it  be  fed  to  a  calf. 

The  grain  food  that  has  given  us  the 
best  results,  and  which  we  use  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  to  supplement  skim- 
milk,  is  shelled  corn.  Corn  is  rich  in 
carbohydrates  and,  therefore,  gives  better 
balance,  to  the  ration.  Shelled  corn  is  the 
best  form  for  calves,  because  if  ground 
into  meal  it  is  much  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce indigestion,  by  the  reason  of  its 
fineness.  Unlike  cows,  calves  chew 
shelled  corn  well  and  digest  it  perfectly. 
Calves  will  learn  to  eat  it  almost  as  soon 
as  any  other  grain  -food.  They  may  be 
fed  as  much  as  they  will  clean  up  with- 
out harm.  More  thrifty,  healthy,  saucy 
and  contented  looking  calves  we  have 
never  seen  than  those  fed  on  this  ration 
of  skimmed  milk  and  shelled  corn.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  fed  roughage  and 
be  otherwise  well  cared  for. 

We  have  written  this  article  because 
humanity,  in  the  eagerness  of  its:  pursuit 
of  the  up-to-date  idea,  sometimes  neg- 
lects, and  then  forgets,  an  old  one  of 
equal  and  often  of  superior  value. 

RURALITE. 

This  is  good  dairy  philosophy.  Oil- 
meal  is  probably  the  most  popular  supple- 
ment for  skim-milk.  Calves  take  to  it 
readily,  it  has  a  good  effect  outside  its 
nutritive  value  and  it  serves  admirably 
to  replace  the  fat  the  separator  takes.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  carries  more 
protein  than  the  calf  can  use,  which 
means  waste.  This  statement  by  Curtiss, 
of  Iowa,  is  quoted  by  Henry  in  his  Feeds 
and  Feeding:  "'Results  at  this  station 
indicate  that  it  is  .  .  .  poor  economy 
.  .  .  and  in  the  corn-belt  states,  with 
their  surplus  of  corn  and  oats,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  purchase  of  a  high- 
priced  nitrogenous  product  to  be  used  in 
supplementing  the  skim-milk  ration." 
Professor  Curtiss  produced  better  and 
cheaper  gains  using  a  mixture  of  corn- 
meal  and  a  little  flaxseed  in  place  of  oil- 
meal,  and  better  yet  with  oat-meal. 

Editor. 

if  the  horses"  shoulders  begin  to  get 
sore,  see  if  sweat  and  dirt  have  not  been 
allowed  to  collect  on  the  collar  or  sweat- 
pad.  Ascertain  if  the  hames  pull  evenly 
on  the  point  of  each  shoulder.  One  tug 
may  be  shorter  than  the  other,  or  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  hame  may 
need  to  be  raised  or  lowered  by  regulat- 
ing the  hame-strap,    .  .  - 


Running  Water  in  Your  Home 


Wherever  you  live — in  town,  suburb  or 
country— in  a  5,  8  or  12  room  house — an  adequate, 
satisfying,  lasting  supply  of  water  on  any  floor  or  in 
any  room  every  day  of  every  year  is  now  possible. 

For  here  is  a  compressed  air  system  tliat  cannot  be 
frozen  out  of  service — or  that  no  summer's 
gale  can  cripple.  Wil  1  do  the  work  of  a  thousand 
pails  for  jr-ou— saves  drudgery,  safeguards  the  family 
health  and  protects  the  home  from  dangers  of  fire.  A 

consisting  of  a  steel  Leader  tank  in  your  cellar  connected 
with  your  well,  cistern  or  spring — a  gas  engine,  wind-mill 
or  hand'pump,  and  a  simple,  easy -to-ia stall  system  ot 
piping  is  ail  that  is  necessary. 

Send  for  Free  »ooi(f/©f,**HowISolved  tlie  Water 
Sopply  Problem,"  a  timely  and  helpful  booklet,  together 
with  graphically  illustrated  calalogne,  mailed  frfi©  opou 
request.  No  letter  required,  simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon. 

Leader  Iron  Works,  2504  Jasper  St..  Decatur,  ID* 

Room  oiSo  15  William  Street.  New  York  City 


=0B 


Sign  and  Mail 
This  Coupon 
Today 


■  Leaderlron  Works,  2504  Jasper  St.,  Decatur,  111,  ■ 

J      Without  cost  or  obligation,  mail  me  your  booklet,  "How  ■ 

■  I  Solved  the  Water  Supply  Problem,"  together  with  joi^r  b 
\  complete  catalogue  o£  Leader  Water  Systems.  Z 


■  Name  

■ 

\  R.  F.  D.or  Box. 
■ 

■  Town  


.  State, 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  "Wheeze, 
Boar,  have  Thick  Wind,  or 
Choke-down,  c«n  be  re- 
moved with 


J^BSORBINE 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling 
bll0t«r,  no  hair  yone. 

and  horse  kept  at  work. 
S2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Boot  S  D  free. 

ABSOBBINE,  JB..  f -o  r 

mankind.  Sl.OO,  delivered.  Reduces  Goitre.  Tumors. 
Wens,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers,  Hydrocele,  Varico- 
cele.  Book  free.   Made  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  23 Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINOR'S 

Fluid  Sheep  and  Hog 
DIP 

Its  use  permitted  in  official  dip- 
^i^  P'ug  for  scab  on  sheep.     Try  it. 
Low  Prices  on  dipping  tanta. 
Testimonials  and  circulars 
for  the  asking. 

The 

W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 

809  Long  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


$1.00  per  Box 


Cow  Troubles" 

Is  the  title  of  onr  Book  6-A  that 
ia  sent  free,  teilmg  how  to  relieve 
Called  iSac:*  Sore  or  Injured  Tents, 
Spider  in  Teat.  Cow  l*ox,  X'dder 
Trouble*,  and  prevent  Heifers 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 

"Cows  Relief  " 

DeliTered,  or  at  Dealers' 
O.  H.  aCFG.  CO.,  38  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

M.  J.  Langenderfer  sold  $1350.00  worth  of 
thoroughbred  pigs  from  five  of  our  0.  I.  C.  1-2 
ton  Sows  last  year. 

Positively  only  perfect 
stock  shipped  by  us. 
See  our  guarantee  against 
Cholera.  Write  today 
for  illustrated  circular 
and  price  list  showing 
some  of  our  famous  herd. 
The  H.  S.  Nelson  Co..  909  Caxton  Bldg..  Cleveland,  O. 


Cough*,  DIstempar,  Indigestion 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

NEWTON'S 


WjV'n^  The  StandardVeterinary  Remedy 
Mskea the  Ilorae  Stpone  and  WiUiiie  to  Work. 

CURES  HEAVES  BY  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 

which  is  Indieestlon.    Stni }or  Eitoklet  "Horse  Troub. 
les."    Explains  fully  about  tfie   Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
aud  Blood.    NeTrton's  is  safe  for  colt,  adult  or  mare  in  foal. 
A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 
#1  a  can  at  dealem  or  express  prepaid. 
tTHE  NEWTON  BEjUEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


The  Surest  Way 
To  Prevent  Disease 


up 

and  disinfectant.  Instantly  de- 
stroys all  germs  and  insect  pests. 
Safe,  economical,  non-poisonous. 
At  dealers.  Viiluable  Stock  ^ 
Book  and  Sample  Free. 

-'■^  THE  HTQESO  DI8IHFECTAST  CO. 

53  EaoUd  Are. 
CleTeland,  Ohlo^ 
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Crops  That  Go  With  Chickens 

MRS.  A.  F.,  Illinois,  wants  to  know 
what  to  plant  on  an  acre  for 
chicken-feed.  If  she  wants  green 
food  there  is  nothing  that  can  quite 
equal  rape.  It  grows  like  headless  cab- 
bage and  makes  a  big  lot  of  good  green 
stuff  for  fowls  and  chicks. 

If  she  wants  to  grow  grain,  she  should 
plant  corn.  She  will  get  more  feed — 
that  is,  grain  feed — from  an  acre  of  corn 
than  anything  else  she  can  put  on  the 
land.  I  have  often  grown  a  crop  of 
corn  and  a  flock  of  chicks  on  the  same 
land.  The  corn-field  makes  an  ideal  place 
for  them  on  hot  summer  days,  especially 
for  late-hatched  chicks.  They  were  fed 
all  they  could  eat  all  the  time,  with  lots 
of  rape  or  second  growth  clover,  and 
they  did  not  injure  the  corn  a  particle. 
One  season  I  was  short  of  green  feed  and 
my  corn-field  chicks  ate  every  leaf  off 
the  stalks  as  high  as  they  could  reach, 
and  every  atom  of  grass  and  weeds  that 
came  up.  Taking  the  lower  leaves  did 
not  injure  the  yield  any,  but  just  as  the 


cultivation  of  the  corn  had  ceased  and 
insects  could  not  be  found  so  readily, 
they  began  to  run  in  a  stubble-field  from 
which  the  wheat  had  been  harvested. 
Thus  these  chicks  had  a  variety  in  food 
the  whole  summer  and  they  thrived  ac- 
cordingly. As  for  water,  all  they  had 
to  do  whenever  thirsty  was  to  go  to  the 
trough  where  the  stock  was  watered. 
Generally  there  was  water  on  the  ground 
where  the  trough  had  run  over. 

Lice  or  diseases  did  not  carry  off  any 
of  these  chicks.  Their  mother  had  been 
roosting  at  the  barn  all  spring  and 
probably  there  were  no  lice  on  her  at 
the  time  the  chicks  were  hatched.  And, 
as  they  never  came  in  contact  with  other 
poultry,  they  had  no  chance  to  contract 
lice.  Their  runs  were  on  ground  never 
before  used  by  chicks  and  so  there  was 
no  chance  of  their  contracting  the  gapes 
■ — that  bane  of  some  chicken-raisers. 

Every  night  they  had  good,  dry  quar- 
ters. They  roosted  under  the  feedway 
where  hatched,  and  no  matter  how  hard 
it  rained  no  dampness  ever  reached 
them.    On  hot  days  when  they  virere  in 


Sunday  Dinners  on  Foot 


grain  was  hardening  a  storm  came  along 
and  laid  the  stalks  like  a  roller ;  then  I 
had  to  get  the  chicks  out  in  a  hurry.  The 
half-acre  of  corn  panned  out  thirty-eight 
bushels,  and  I  sold  the  chicken  crop  for 
eighty-four  dollars  and  had  the  fertilizer 
where  I  wanted  it. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  will  find  it  easier  to  grow 
corn  and  buy  such  wheat  and  oats  as  she 
needs  for  feed  than  to  try  to  grow  the 
small  grains.  Then  she  will  get  the  fod- 
der for  her  cows,  which  is  much  better 
than  straw. 

We  raised  White  Holland  turkeys  sev- 
eral years,  and  saw  very  little  real  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  Bronze 
variety,  except  that  they  were  inclined  to 
remain  nearer  home.  They  do  not  grow 
quite  so  large  as  the  Bronze,  but  many 
think  their  flesh  is  more  tender.  I  think 
that  is  a  matter  of  feed.  If  I  was  a 
woman  hoeing  my  own  row  I  would  not 
monkey  much  with  turkeys.  They  re- 
quire too  much  attention  when  young. 

Fred  Grundy. 

A  Lesson  in  Chick-Raising 

LAST  summer  I  was  much  interested 
in  noting  the  thrift  and  growth  of 
a  brood  of  chicks  that  hatched  out 
at  the  barn.  A  hen  stole  her  nest  un- 
der a  feedway  and  in"  due  time  brought 
forth  a  brood  of  ten  baby  chicks.  From 
the  time  they  hatched  until  they  were 
grown  these  chicks  received  no  atten- 
tion whatever  from  any  person ;  they 
never  received  so  much  as  a  spoonful  of 
food  which  either  they  or  their  mother 
did  not  forage  for.  Yet  they  grew  and 
thrived  wonderfully,  even  outstripping 
in  weight  chicks  considerably  older  than 
themselves  and  upon  which  a  great  deal 
of  time  was  being  spent.  Eight  of  them 
lived  to  reach  maturity;  I'm  inclined 
to  believe  that  rats  got  the  other  two. 

Now  I  think  I  know  why  these  chicks 
did  so  well,  despite  the  absence  of  all 
care.  According  to  my  way  of  looking 
at  it,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
grew  up  were  almost  ideal,  except  that 
there  were  a  few  rats  around  the  barn. 
First,  as  to  food :  All  summer  their 
principal  foraging  ground  was  a  large 
corn-field  just  back  of  the  barn.  At  the 
time  of  hatching  the  corn  was  still  be- 
ing cultivated  and  naturally  insects  and 
worms  without  end  could  be  had  simply 
for  the  seeking.  Early  and  late  the  hen 
and  her  chicks  were  in  that  corn-field 
digging  for  a  living.  They  held  undis- 
puted sway  of  the  whole  field,  since 
other  chickens  seldom  ventured  therein. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  picked  up  a 
great  deal  of  food  around  the  barn  itself 
in  the  way  of  shatterings.  As  soon  as 
they  were  large  enough  to  eat  corn  they 
found  spilled  grains  from  the  corn-crib 
at  hand.    Then  later  in  the  season,  when 


the  corn-field  the  stalks  of  corn  fur- 
nished plenty  of  shade.  They  were  also 
protected  from  any  hawks  or  crows  that 
might  be  on  mischief  bent. 

I  have  enumerated  but  a  few  of  the 
advantages  these  chicks  enjoyed.  If  all 
chicks  could  be  given  just  as  good  a 
chance  for  their  lives  as  these  chicks 
had  by  "happenstance,"  there  would  be 
fewer  disappointments.  A  variety  of 
food,  which  included  plenty  of  animal 
food,  was  theirs ;  they  were  not  over- 
crowded ;  they  had  a  clean  dry  roosting- 
place  every  night,  and  lice  and  disease 
were  unknown  to  them.  The  successful 
rearing  of  chicks  demands  all  of  these. 

W.  F.  Purdue. 

Gather  your  eggs  often.  One  broken 
egg  in  the  nest  may  get  your  flock  into 
the  bad  notioii  of  eating  e^gs. 


FU  Start  You  Raising  Chickens 
With  This  120-Egg  Incubator 
Freight  Prepaid— For  $7.50 

Write  For  Low  Prices  On  Larger  Sizes — Freight  Prepaid 

I AM  quoting  lower  prices  on  Ideal  Incubators,  delivered,  this  year 
than  I  ever  thought  I  could  possibly  offer  you.  Yet  my  Ideals 
are  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  And  this  is  why  :  They 
are  metaUcovered  all  around,  front,  back,  sides,  top  and  bottom  , 
encased  in  best  grade,  28-gauge  galvanized  iron.  That  means  that 
the  Ideal  is  the  absolutely  safe  incubator  ;  also,  that  it  holds  the 
heat  as  no  other  incubator  can ;  insures  an  even  temperature 
and  saves  oil. 

I  can  sell  just  20,000  of  the  120-egg  size  at  this  price,  freight  paid. 
So  you  had  better  write  me  now.  The  20,000  will  be  cleaned  out  in 
a  few  weeks  at  this  startling  price.  I  can't  make  more  at  that  figure 
this  year.  I  planned  this  big  scoop  on  the  incubator  business 
months  ago.  No  one 
else  could  have  ar- 
ranged the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  I  arranged  it,  owing  to  my 
scoop  on  materials,  labor  and  manufac- 
turing facilities.  If  you  are  to  be  one  of 
the  20,000  to  get  this  bargain,  write  nie 
now.  I'll  send  my  big  poultry  book  free 
— the  best  published,  and  my  cut  prices 
and  freight-paid  offer  on  all  sizes  of  my 
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Miller 


Never  before  have  quality  hatchers  been 
sold  for  prices  that  even  approach  mine— and 
remember,  I  pay  the  freight.  And  the  machine 
I'll  send  will  be  complete,  ready  to  use;  no 
extras  to  buy.  Years  of  service  have  proved 
the  Ideals  to  be  record-breaking:  hatchers;  and 
the  new  model,  encased  in  galvanized  iron, 
sets  a  still  higrher  standard  of  perfection.  Made 
by  experts,  of  the  best  materials  money  can 
buy;  absolutely  safe;  automatic  regrulatpr; 
guaranteed  to  hold  even  temperature 
during  entire  hatch;  automatic  ventila- 
tion— the  simplest  to  operate;  most 
durable  and  best  finished. 

I  ask  you  to  find  more 
at  any  price,  if  you  can. 

I  am  prepared  to  quote 
you  the  only  really  cut 
prices  of  the  season. 
And  I'll  pay  the 
freight  to  your 
depot. 


Big,  Free  Book 
Poultry  For  Profits 


ilu 


contains  my  30  years'  experience  as  a 
poultryman;  over  20  full-page  illustra- 
tions   of   Standard-Bred    Poultry,   a  1 1 
breeds;  other  fine  cuts;  all  printed  on  best 
of  paper.   Tells  what  Ideal  Incubators  and 
Brooders  have  done  for  others  and  what  they 
are  guaranteed  to  do  for  you. 

Write  Me  a  Postal  Now 

Just  say,  "Send  your  Free  Book,  'Poultry  For  Profit,'  and 
your  lowest  prices  on  Ideal  Incubators  and  Brooders  of  all 
sizes."   If  you  ask  me  to,  I'll  put  aside  one  of  the  120-egg  size 
machines  for  you  for  a  few  days,  at  my  special  price,  so  you  can 
get  all  the  facts  out  of  the  book  before  you  decide. 
My  freight-paid  offer  of  f7.50  on  this  machine  is  the  same  to  all  on 
shipments  to  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  north  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Tennessee.  If  you  live  beyond  these  lines,  write  for  my  low- 
est price  delivered  to  your  R.  R.  Station.  Better  write  at  once,  or  take  down 
the  address  now,  to  remind  you.  Address  J.  W.  Miller,  President, 

.  W.  MILLER  COMPANY,  Box  31,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


■j^Frcc  and  Clear  to  Your 
^  Depot  on  30  Days'  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

Thisbigr  money-maker  is  jrours,  for  30  days'  use,  anyWay, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  you. 
I'n  pay  the  freiglit.     1  don't  want  any  money  in  advance 
'■  — any  deposit — any  contract.   All  I  want  is  your  permission 
to  ship  you  a — 

FANNING  SOLL.  SEED 
GRADER and CLEANER 

I  Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
'  price— on  easy  terms.    1  think  you'll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
^you  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean, 
^^^graded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.    One  means  full  crops — neces- 
sary  when  land  is  so  high  ;  the  other  means  top  prices  when 
'  ,  you  sell.     MY  FREE  BOOK.  No.  164,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it-  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I  can  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.    Ask  for  Book  No.  164-  Use  nearest  address.  ; 
Mansoa  Campbell,  President,  THE    M ANSON  CAMPBELL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland.  Ore;  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn, 


YOU  Can  Make 
Poultry  Culture  Pay 

It's  not  so  much  a  question  of  any  one  particular 
breed,  as  how  you  handle  the  breed  you  have.    If  you 
possess  a  flock  of  "  blooded ' '  birds — well  and  good.    But  if 
yours  are  only  "barnyard"  fowls,  don't  be  discouraged — they 
njill  pay  you  handsomely  if  you  keep  them  healthy,  happy,  hearty 
and  prolific  by  giving  a  regular  daily  portion  (small)  of 


in  the  soft  feed.    The  effect  of  this  preparation  is  almost  marvelous.    It  gives  the 
fov;\ perfect  digestion,  and  that  means  the  maximum  nutrition  is  extracted  from 
grain  and  "mash"  and  sent  through  the  blood  to  makegrowth  and  eggs.    Dr.  Hess 
PoultryPan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic — not  a  stimulant,  not  a  condiment,  not  a  food.    Its  one 
sole  purpose  is  to  make  food  available ;  and  that  it  does  this  is  the  volun- 
tary testimony  of  thousands  of  satisfied  users  who  are  coining  money  in 
the  heu  business.    This  method  of  feeding  is  known  among  poultrymen 
and  is  endorsed  heartily  by  medical  men  who  know  the  value  of  the 
"      "  ■  "It  brings  young  chickens  to  early 


as  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea.  ^  , 

elements  of  which  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  composed,  „  , 

maturity  ;  it  helps  old  fowls  to  fat  quick  and  tender.   Pan-a-ce-a  also  cures  Gapes, 
Cholera,  Roup,  etc. 

1^  lbs.  25c:  mall  or  express  lOc:  5  lbs.  60c:  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  paU  $2.50. 
Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 
OR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
Sen  J  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  '18- page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  and  own  farm  stock,  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  a  necessity  in  your 
business.    It's  a  tonic — acting  directly  on  the  digestive  organs.    A  small  dose  in  the 
grain  ration,  twice  a  day,  maintains  a  regular,  healthy  action  of  all  bodily  functions  in 
all  animals  receiving  it.   It  increases  appetite  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  digestive  organs  power  to  carry  the  increased  load. 
Thus  it  makes  more  milk  in  the  cow;  more  flesh  on  the  steer;  and  greater  spirit  in  the  horse. 

SQIQ  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 
100  lbs.  $5.00.   25  lb.  pail  S1.60.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 
Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Slock  Book,  free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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It  i3  best  to  buy  this 
Bonded  Incubator  because 
you  are  absolutely  certain  to  be 
Batisfied  with  it  and  with  the 
results  it  produces. 

Sure  Hatch 
Incubators 

are  sold  on  60  days'  Free  trial. 

They  are  fully  guaranteed  and  the 
guarantee  is  not  only  backed  by  the 
total  resources  of  the  Sure  Hatch 
Incubator  Company,  but  also  by 
the  Bankers'  Surety  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  $1,000,000 
capital  and  surplus.  Tliis  Com- 
pany issues  a  Guaranty  Bond  on 
everySure  Hatcii  Incubator,  insur- 
ingtheowner  that  we  will  live  up  to 
our  liberal  guarantee  and  this  bond 
is  actually  sent  to  every  purchaser 
of  a  Sure  Hatcli  Incubator. 

Order  a  Sure  Hatdi  to-day.  We 
pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  our 
Free  book. 

Sure  Hatch  Incabator  Co. 


Box  66 


Fremont,  Neb. 


EVERY  EGG  COUNTS 

at  present  high  pri(;e9.  It's  easy  to  make  your  heui  lay  more 
^g9  by  U3ing 

OAV18  POULTRY  F<W>I>  TOXIC 

(A  Spoon'3  a  Feed) 
Will  increase  egg  prodoction  because  it  insures  perfect  he&lth 
and  vigor.     One  extn  e^g  a  month  will  pay  for  it.     You  c^n't 
afford  to  do  without  it.    Darfa  Poulirr  Food  Tooic  is  gold  uadirr 

A  M03SEY  BACK  GUAKANTEE 

Write  for  Free  Book,  "The  Davia  Method."  It  will  tell  you 
ho«  to  feed  for  l&rgcst  profit?.  Ajent3  wanted.  Send  for 
lilieral  lenna. 


Stock  Food  Co. 

2323  Cottage  Grove 
Avenoe. 
Chicago,  III. 


A  Town  Lot  is  Big  Enough 

Poultry  raising  possibilities  were  never  belter.  Profitablf  on 
Bmalior  large  scale.  Geo.  H.Lee  knows.  He  started  in  a 
small  way.  He  now  has  3000  laying  hens.  Heinventfcd,  the 
Mandy  Lee  incubator,  the  ilandy  Lee  Brooder,  and  all  the 
appliances  he  could  not  buy.  He  experimented  with  his  own 
money,  not  customers'.  The 


Mandy  Lee 
Incubator 

was  offered  to  the  poultry  public  when 
p>^rfecird,  not  before.  Inexperienced 
can  start  with  Lee's  twenty  years' 
successfal  work.  Lee's  '*  Chicken 
Talk,"  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Lee  himself,  and  his  lucubator 
and  Brooder  catalogue  are  ready  to  mail.  Both  free.  Send 
for  them  to-day.  There  is  no  poultrTmen*a  need 
omitted  from  this  cataloc;.  It  In*  u  complete 
Ahowins  of  the  things  that  made  Mr*  Lee  a  bug- 
cesBt'ul  poultry  raiser. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  11 27  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ON  A  POSTAL 


Secrets  of 
.others'suc- 
'jcess.  Plans 
for  Poultry  Honses. — how 
)  maf;e  a  first-class  brood- 
er out  of  a  piano  box.  De- 
scribes the  1910  Sand  Tray 
FrairieState  Incubators. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
415  Main  St..  Homer  City,  Pa. 


and  get  this  big  book  on  Poultry 
Raising,  free,  post-paid.  It  tells 
how  successful  poultrjmen  feed, 
breed,  rear,  hatch  and  house. 
Full  of  valuable  hints  and  helps 
you'll  be  pleased  to  know. 

80  PAGES 

Practical  Poultry  Ralsiag  Eiperieoces 


FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  j 

And  Squabs.    Tells  how  to  Start  in  small 
and  srow  big.  Describes  largest  pure-bred 
!^oultry  Farm  in  the  world  and  f^i  ves  a  fjreat  ^ 
Haass  of  useful  information  about  poultry.  * 
jCiOwest  prices  on  fowls. eg^s,  incubators  and 
brooders.  Mailed  for  4c.  F.Foy.Boi  lO.DesHoioes.lowa 


Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
Lowest  Prices  ^t'!el";?^re^3- 

chickens,  Ducks.  Geese  and  Turkeys.  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world.  Fowla,  Eggs  and  In- 
cubators at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  big  book. 
"Ponltry  for  Profit."  Tells  how  to  raise  Poultry 
and  run  Incubators  successfully.  Send  Itlc  for  yostaee. 
J.  W.  MILLEB  CO..  Box  808,  Freeport,  Ul. 


A  New  Preventive  for  Gapes 

MOST  writer's  on  gapes  assert  that 
the  worms  which  do  the  damage 
are  acquired  in  something  that 
the  chickens  pick  up.  That  might  be 
true  if  what  was  picked  up  and  eaten 
went  into  the  windpipe,  but  every  one 
knows  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  crop,  into  which  everything 
picked  up  goes,  and  the  windpipe. 

So  much  for  the  theory.  Now  for  my 
own  observations.  I  am  by  nature  a 
close  observer  and  give  my  fowls  that 
close  attention  necessary  for  success  in 
the  poultry  business.  About  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  chick  begins  to  gape 
I  have  noticed  them  scratching  frantical- 
ly, first  with  one  foot  and  then  the  other, 
at  their  nostrils.  So  that,  I  concluded, 
is  the  waj-  the  gape-worms  gain  en- 
trance. The  tiny  worms  are  moving,  or 
possibly  the  worm-eggs  have  found 
lodgment  there  and  are  hatching,  which 
causes  irritation.  Just  how  the  egg  or 
worm  gets  into  the  nostrils  I  do  not 
know.  The  worms,  as  they  develop,  go 
down  into  the  windpipe  and  we  have  a 
well-developed  case  of  gapes. 

To  prevent  gapes  use  the  fumes  of 
turpentine.  I  use  barrels  for  coops  and 
put  them  under  cover  at  night.  I  mix 
turpentine  and  lard  in  a  cup,  take  out 
each  hen  and  apply  the  mixture  to  the 
under  part  of  her  body  and  wings.  The 
use  of  the  turpentine  ought  not  to  be 
begun  until  the  chickens  are  two  weeks 
old.  I  go  over  each  hen  twice  a  week 
until  the  chicks  begin  to  feather  out.  I 
have  used  that  preventive  for  six  years 
and  have  not  lost  a  chicken  from  gapes. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  HuxTER. 

This  preventive  is  new,  simple  and 
appears  well  worth  a  trial.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  of  gape-worms  has 
always  been  obscure,  but  this  much  is 
certain  :  They  persist  year  after  year  in 
ground  once  affected.  Th»  best  com- 
plete escape  from  it  is  to  move  poultry 
house  and  yard  to  a  new  place,  and  if 
we  cannot  manage  that,  to  disinfect  the 
ground  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  slaked 
lime — this  quite  aside  from  the  remedies 
we  apply  to  the  individual  birds. 

Editor. 

Yellow  Diarrhea 

AN  Oregon  subscriber  has  lost  two  full- 
blood  hens  bought  a  year  ago,  with  a 
disease,  the  chief  S3mptom  of  which  is 
3"ellow  droppings  "resembling  sulphur." 
Now  the  rooster  has  it.  Of  about  fifty 
chicks  from  the  trio  none  have  been  lost 
with  this  disease,  however. 

The  fowls  probably  have  what  is  called 
\  ellow  diarrhea,  caused  by  germs  brought 
with  them  from  the  place  where  they 
\\  ere  bought,  inasmuch  as  no  others  of 
the  flock  are  affected.  The  best  treat- 
ment for  the  affected  rooster  is  to  obtain 
from  the  druggist  tablets  of  mercury 
bichlorid,  each  one  one  thousandth  of  a 
grain  drug  strength.  Dissolve  twelve  of 
these  in  each  quart  of  drinking-water, 
allowing  no  other  drink,  or  give  the 
affected  birds  one  tablet  night  and  morn- 
ing. I ,  would  advise  thorough  disinfec- 
tion of  the  quarters  where  the  sick  birds 
were  kept,  with  a  good  disinfectant 
or  whitewash.  A.  E.  V. 


Scaly  Leg 


WHEN  the  leg  scales  stand  out  roughly, 
instead  of  lying  neatly  and  natural- 
ly over  each  other,  this  disease  is  to  be 
suspected.  It  starts  at  the  front  of  the 
legs,  oftenest,  but  not  always,  on  the  old 
fowls,  and  spreads  to  the  whole  leg  and 
to  other  fowls.  It  is  not  deadly,  except 
after  a  long  time  of  development,  but  a 
bird  badly  affected  is  not  good  for  much 
if  the  trouble  is  allowed  to  continue. 

The  cause  is  a  tiny  burrowing  para- 
site of  the  insect  tribe.  Oily  applications 
have  been  found  effective  against  it.  The 
standard  treatment  is  to  wash  the  legs 
with  warm  soap-suds  and  an  old  stiff 
tooth-brush.  In  severe  cases  the  loose 
scales  ought  to  be  scraped  off  first  with 
a  brush  or  chip.  Some  ointment  should 
then  be  'rubbed  well  in  between  the 
scales.  Flowers  of  sulphur  one  part  and 
vaseline  two  parts  is  a  well-known 
formula ;  some  use  melted  lard  instead 
of  vaseline.  I  have  had  good  success 
in  light  cases  with  carbolated  vaseline. 

If  one  has  time  to  rub  the  application 
on  the  legs  of  all  the  fowls,  that  way  is 
preferable,  but  many  prefer  to  simply 
dip  them  up  to  the  hock.  Straight  kero- 
sene is  often  used,  but  is  too  severe — it 
injures  the  fowl  almost  as  much  as  the 
parasite.  I  recently  saw  a  formula — two 
parts  linseed-oil  to  one  of  kerosene — • 
which  seems  as  if  it  would  be_  milder 
and  do  the  work  equally  well.  Give  sev- 
eral daily  applications. 


A  preliminar}-  to  an}'  treatment  at  all 
is  to  remove  the  affected  birds  from 
their  companions  as  soon  as  the  trouble 
is  noticed,  for  while  the  parasites  spread 
comparatively  slowly,  they  are  insidious- 
ly sure.  H.  H.  Gregg. 

A  subscriber  writes  recommending  the 
following  with  regard  to  this  same  dis- 
ease :  "Washing  with  creosote  dip  and 
greasing  with  black  oil  ever}-  da}'  will 
cure  it.  We  like  that  better  than  using 
coal-oil.  The  above  is  also  good  for 
sorehead,  together  with  good  and  plenty 
feed  and  crushed  shells  so  they  regain 
and  keep  strength."  Editor. 

A  Cure  for  Roup 

Ih.we  tried  man}-  cures  for  roup,  but 
the  following  never  fails :  Pour  down 
the  fowl's  throat  a  teaspoonful  of  warm 
(not  hot)  lard,  and  give  all  the  corn  it 
will  eat.  Repeat  in  three  hours  if  very 
bad,  but  I  find  that  one  dose  always 
cures. 

The  cases  have  got  to  be  caught  in  the 
early  stages,  of  course.  As  soon  as  I 
hear  the  hoarse  "hee-haw,  hee-haw"  in 
breathing  or  note  the  hard  swallowing 
and  snorting  of  mucus,  I  give  the  lard. 
I  never  let  the  case  get  beyond  the  thin 
watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and 
slightlj'-swelled  head.  Some  cases  cured 
were  so  bad,  though,  that  the  hen  was 
nearly  choked  by  the  discharge.  With 
such  I  repeated  the  dose. 

These  cases  had  not  developed  the 
cankers  in  mouth  and  throat  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  I  did  not  let  them  get  that  far.  In 
a  case  of  the  most  virulent,  rotten  stages 
I  would  not  waste  time,  but  go  far  in 
the  woods  with  an  ax  and  the  hen,  then 
fumigate.  Clifford  E.  Davis. 

When  you  tell  folks  your  eggs  are 
fresh,  mean  what  you  say.  Yon  will 
soon  have,  a  business  that  will  put  the 
dollars  into  your  pocket. 

When,  you  see  signs,  of  misshapen  eggs, 
look  for  somethiiig  wrong  ■-  with  your 
layers.  ■•.  ■)H ens  that  are  all  right  never 
make'  a^imistake  in  the   form  of  their 

porous 

If .  y'oti?-- are  not  proud  of  your  hens, 
sell  them  ■  and  get  some  you  will  be 
tickled  to  show  folks  who  call  on  you. 
Then  you  will  be  on  the  road  to  success. 
Not  before. 

Set  your  foot  down  on  everything  that 
tends  to  scare  your  birds.  Hens  that  are 
all  the  time  stirred  up  in  'any  way  :  do 
not  lay  as  m.any  eggs  -as  those  that  are 
quiet.    Queer,  but  it  is  so! 

Damp  floors  keep  the  hens  under  the 
weather  with  coughs  and  colds.  Dry  the 
floors  and  walls  by  the  use  of  lamps  or 
stoves  of  some  kind.  But  look  out  that 
you  do  not  place  anything  in  the  houses 
that  can  be  tipped  over. 


My  plan  is  so  liberal 
that  you  will  enjoy 
dealing  with  me,  and 
my  "QUEEN"  incu- 
bator is  such  a  good, 
substantial  money 
maker  for  your  farm 
that  you  and  1  will 
both  be  more  than  sat- 
isfied to  become  poul- 
try friends.  I  Pay  the  Freight. 

Just  drop  me  a  line,  so  I  can  explain  my  proposition 
and  let  you  see  pictures  and  letters  of  my  farm  friends 
who  use  "QUEEN"  Incubators.  Please  do  it  to-day. 
I  am  still  including  one  of  my  handy  Poultry  Record 
Books  with  my  Catalog.  It  enables  you  to  keep  exact 
figures  on  hatching  and  to  know  how  much  you  are 
making.  I  want  you  to  know  these  facts  when  you  try 
out  a  "QUEEN,"  because  it  will  prove  conclusively  that  ■ 
you  are  getting  all  the  poultry  profit  that  can  be  made. 

Pick  out  from  my  catalog  the  size  you  want  and  I  will 
just  fix  you  up  to  your  entire  satisfaction— make  you  a 
low  price,  a  long  time  guarantee  and  allow  you  an  ex- 
tended trial.  Write  me  to-day  or  you  may  forget  it. 

Wickstrnm,  The  Queen  Incobator  Man, 

Box  57,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Buy  the  Best  First 
The  Cyphers  Incubator 


SOONER  or  later,  yoa  will  own  a  Cyphers  Incubator.  Why 
not  start  right  t  Cyphers  means  big  hatches  oi  healthiest 
chicks — no  moisture,  heat  or  ventilation  troubles.  Used 
by  more  Government  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural  Col- 
leges, Fanciers  and  Practical  Poultry -raisers  than  all  other 
m'alces  combined.  Cyphers  pat- 
eated  features  found  in  no  other. 

The  World's 
Standard  Hatcher 

isgiiaranteedtoyou.   You  have  ' 
90  days  to  prove  its  snperioritj*. 

Address  Nearest  C.ty.  r«P»w*.u™bi.  t 

CIPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Department  72. 

BuHalo,  N.  Y.;  New  York  City.  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  III. : 
Boston,  Mass.  ;         Kansas  City,  Mo. ;       Oakland.  Cal. 


Hatch 

Chickens  y  ^hemost 

^Va#  satisfactory  incuba- 

tors  on  the  market  are  the 
Sw^SBtn         Wooden  Hen  and  Excelsior. 

They  not  only  solve  every  prob- 
lem of  heat,  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion, but  hatch  a  chick  from  every 
fertile  egg.  The  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion and  economical  operation  of  the 

Excelsior  Incubator 
or  WOODEN  HEN 

make  them  the  most 
popular  incubators —  i 
run  themselves-  Send 
for  free  catalogue  on 
growing    lucubator  , 
Chicks,  fourteen  | 
colored  views. 
GEO.  II.  ST  A  HI. 
Box5-V,Quincy,  III. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1910.  200  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated.  150  engravings, 
photos.  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  lending  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls, gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Only  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  GREiDER.  Box  62.  Rheems.  Pa. 

SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


and  .Almanac  for  j9H»  has  '224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Inrtibuters,  their 
prices  and  tbeir  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  iSr. 
€.  C.  SU0E31AKEU,  Box   725,  Kreeport*,  III. 


B  A  T  F  M  T  YOUR  IDEAS.   They  may  bring  you 

r  M  I  bl^  I  wealth.  64-page  Patent  Book  Free. 
Fitzeerald  &  Co, ,  Attys..  Bos  iS'.  Washington.  D.  C.  Est.  1S80 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  f^l^ 


Why  pay  more  than  our  price?  If  ordered  together  we 
send  both  machiues  for  $10.00,  and  pay  all  the  freight  charges. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  heiween,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  sflf-regulating.  Nursery  underneath  the-  egg-tra.v.  Both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg- 
testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  tlipm.  All  machiues  guaranteed. 
Incubators  are  finished  in  natiiral  colors  showing  the  high  grade  lumber 
used— no  paint  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  >  ou  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered 
I  at  anywhere  near  our  price, we  will  feel  ^wre  of  >  our  order.  Don't  buy  until  yon  do  this— you'll  save  money.  It  pays 
1  to  investigate  the  "Wisconsin"  before  you  buv.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  tnda'^.  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  79,  Racine,  Wis.  


Wisconsin  Incubators 

are  made  of  California 
Redwood.  Lamps  are 
g;alvanized  iron.  O.  K. 
Burners.  Taylor  Ther- 
mometers. 


This  Illustration 

shows  the  double  walls 
with  air  space  between. 


Wis.  Inc.  Co.  Woodlawn,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  am  well  pleased  with  your  iucabator.  I  have 
been  in  the  poultry  business  for  years  and  handled  all  kinds  of 
incubat<»rs  and  there  is  only  one  I  like  as  well  as  yours  and  that 
is  a  high  priced  machine.  Mv  poorest  hatch  was  12S  from  130 
eggs;  aU  nice,  strong,  healthy  chicks.  WILL  PHILLIPS. 

Wis.  Inc.  Co.  Muscoda,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs; — Received  incubator  from  you  last  April  and  had 
very  good  snccess.  From  the  first  hatch  got  109  chicks  from  115 
fertile  eggs.  From  the  second  hatch,  120  chicks  from  124  fertile 
eggs.  Am  well  pleased  with  the  SlO  machines.  Will  hatch  as 
many  as  any  high  priced  machine.         MRS.  HENRY  BECKWITH. 


Write  To  Us  And  Get  Acquainted 

With  What  We  Have  to  Offer  t^'Z-^^^^t^^-^T'  ' 

literature  and  valuable  information  on  raising:  poultry  to  make  money. 

Racine  Incubators  turn  healthy  egrsrs  into  healthy  chicks  even"  time — and 
grive  the  higrhest  percentagre  of  hatches.  The^-  are  sure— safe— and  simple- 
made  to  last  a  lifetime— sold  at  prices  lower  than  anybody  else  will  quote  you  for  the 
same  qnallty — and  they  make  money  for  you  right  from  thejnmp  and  give  everlasting 
satisfaction.  Write  and  gret  our  proposition— our  literature  is  free.  Free  Trial  plan- 
best  ever  offered.   Don't  delay— Write  for  full  information  today. 

RACINE  HATCHER  COMPANY,    Box  96,     Racine.  Wis. 


At  Last,  the 
Perfect 
Incubator 


100  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  5.00 
BOTH,  FREIGH?  PAID  $10.00 

The  Advance  — Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thous.inds 
now  making  money  with  $10 
outfit,  mising  for  market — 
breeding — selling.  Copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther- 
mometer complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO. 
Box  S5.  Dayton,  Olilo. 


DELIVERED 


Triple  wall,  copper  tank, 
clear  top,  full  height  Incu- 
bator. Dependable  regulator, 
nursery,  chick  drawers  and 
double  glass  In  door.  It  is 
26  inches  long-,  21  Inches  wide 
and  31  Inches  high.  TheHO 
[price  includes  complete  incubator, 
with  thermometer,  funnel  and  in- 
struction book,  all  delivered  at  any 
R.  R.  station  east  of  the  Rockies. 
"With  brooder  the  price  is  fi5. 
Catalog  of  larger  machines  free, 
[fieo.  tftel  Co..  146  Kentucky  St.,  Ouincy.  UL 
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Practical  Poultry-Raising 


The  Floor  of  the  Hen-House 

"V^That  kind  of  a  floor  shall  I  put 

^Ukf  in  my  hen-house?" 
'  '  This  is  a  question  often  asked 
and  it  is  one  well  worth  careful  consid- 
eration, for  the  birds  must  spend  a 
large  part  of  their  time  in  the  building, 
especially  in  cold  and  stormy  weather. 
Their  health,  and  so  their  efficiency  de- 
pend in  great  measure,  therefore,  upon 
the  floor  of  their  home. 

Some  things  are  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  earth.  Particularly  in  summer  this 
makes  one  of  the  very  best  of  floors. 
But  it  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
all  the  time,  or  it  will  be  a  source  of 
disease.  If  we  were  all  as  careful  about 
this  as  we  should  be,  this  danger  might 
be  lessened  very  much ;  but  you  know 
how  it  is.  We  are  "so  busy"  all  through 
the  hot  months  at  our  other  farm  work 
that  there  is  little  time  even  to  think  of 
the  hens.  The  work  is  left  in  great 
measure  to  the  women  folks,  and  it  does 
seem  like  a  job  they  never  ought  to  un- 
dertake, to  tuck  vip  their  skirts  and 
shovel  out  a  hen-house.  I  know  of  wom- 
en who  do  it,  though,  every  few  days, 
and  they  are  the  ones  vAio  are  making 
poultry  pay. 

Cement  makes  a  fine  floor,  too.  Noth- 
ing can  beat  it  for  cleanliness,  but  one 
of  the  most  serious  objections  to  it  ap- 
plies also  to  dirt  floors— it  is  as  cold  as 
a  frog  in  winter.  Do  the  best  you  can 
you  will  see  your  hens  standing  around 
on  one  foot  trying  to  get  the  other  warm 
up  under  their  feathers.  That  is  not 
the  best  possible  state  of  affairs,  and  for 
that  reason  I  do  not  believe  either  earth 
or  cement  is  the  ideal  floor  for  a  hen- 
house. 

Good,  tight  board  floors  have  nearly 
everything  in  their  favor.  But  they 
ought  to  be  made  right.  What  does 
that  mean?  Well,  to  me  it  means  at 
the  bottom  a  layer  of  rough  boards, 
then  on  the  top  of  this  a  coating  of  good 
tar-paper  and  finally  over  this  a  layer 
of  matched  stuff,  hard  wood  if  possible. 
This  makes  a  warm,  tight  floor  and  it  is 
as  easily  kept  clean  as  any  I  know  of. 
Then  if  the  wall  underneath  be  laid 
properly  to  keep  out  rats  and  such  enem- 
ies, you  have  a  floor  that  will  last  and 
be  comfortable  and  sanitary,  provided 
you  keep  it  clean.         E.  L.  Vincent. 

Hens,  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

OOME  time  ago  I  was  asked  the  fol- 
lowing  question :  "Can  the  poultry 
business  be  combined  advantageously 
with  fruit  and  garden  production?" 

Yes,  most  assuredly.  I  have  in  mind 
a  friend  who  some  years  ago  purchased 
a  small  place  of  twenty-five  acres  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  place  is  of 
excellent  land  and  situated  near  a  good 
market  which  insures  top  prices  for  his 
garden-truck,  poultry  and  fruit.  He  has 
built  several  comfortable  yet  cheaply 
erected  poultry-houses  and  now  has 
housing  room  for  one  thousand  head. 
The  coming  season  he  expects  to  build 
more  houses.  The  hatching  is  done  with 
incubators  which  are  situated  in  the  cel- 
lar of  the  residence,  where  the  temper- 
ature is  even  and  there  is  sufficient  mois- 
ture. The  chicks  are  brooded  in  a  large 
brooder-house  heated  by  steam.  From 
the  brooder-house  the  chicks  are  moved 
to  colony  houses  situated  in  a  young 
orchard  adjacent  to  the  brooder-house. 
From  these  they  are  finally  moved,  the 
pullets  to  the  breeding-houses,  and  the 
cockerels  and  culls  to  the  fattening-pens, 
from  which,  when  well  fattened,  they 
are  marketed. 

His  stock  consists  of  pure-blood  White 
Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns.  He 
claims  it  does  not  pay  to  bother  with 
scrub  stock,  as  good  prices  can  be  se- 
cured for  breeding  stock  and  if  any  sur- 
plus stock  accumulates  they  will  bring 
better  prices  from  market  than  thin- 
bodied  scrubs. 

He  was  running  this  place  principally 
as  a  poultry  farm,  but  soon  found  that 
gardening  and  fruit-raising  payed  so  well 
with  his  poultry  that  he  combined  them. 
With  two  cows  and  a  horse,  the  hens 
produce  about  -  enough  fertilizer  for  all 
his  crops.  He  sets  his  apple-trees  forty 
by  forty  feet  with  a  cherry  or  plum  tree 
between.  By  the  time  the  apple-trees 
are  in  bearing,  the  plum  and  cherry 
trees  will  have  lived  out  their  usefulness. 
Between  these  rows  of  trees  are  set  out 
strawberries  and  raspberries  and  the 
garden  crops.  To  show  how  he  econom- 
izes room,  he  plants  sweet  corn  in  the 
row  with  the  young  strawberries  when 
they  are  set  out.  Thus  two  crops  are 
grown  at  the  cost  of  one,  and,  as  the 
corn  stalks  are  removed  from  the  row 
before  the  runners  start  much,  no  harm 


is  done  in  thus  crowding  the  strawber- 
ries at  the  earliest  period  of  their  growth. 
In  cultivating  and  fertilizing  the  berries 
and  vegetables  the  trees  are  kept  fertil- 
ized and  in  excellent  condition.  With 
this  combination  of  crops  he,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  sixteen-year-old  son, 
can  handle  this  farm  nicely  and  make 
enough  more  from  the  garden-truck  than 
he  could  from  corn  and  other  grain  to 
buy  all  the  grain  for  his  poultry  and 
make  excellent  wages  for  the  extra  labor. 

He  is  receiving  good  money  a  greater 
part  of  the  summer  and  fall  from  his 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  when  this  part 
of  his  income  vanishes,  his  early  pullets 
begin  to  lay  and  his  cockerels  are  ready 
for  the  market,  which  keeps  business 
running  smoothly  until  another  season. 
While  he  may  not  be  handling  as  much 
money  as  his  pretentious  neighbors, 
neither  is  he  encumbered  with  the  ex- 
pense and  never-ceasing  struggle  to  make 
sufficient  from  his  extensive  operations 
to  meet  his  heavy  obligations. 

Certainly  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  a  great  combination  and  one  in 
which  there  is  considerable  profit  if 
properly  combined. 

Archie  E.  Vanuervort. 

Change  Their  Bill  of  Fare 

A  friend  writing  from  Prince  George 
County,  Maryland,  says :  "Last 
August  all  my  old  hens  stopped  lay- 
ing, nor  have  any  of  the  young  ones 
started  laying  yet.  For  animal  food  over 
winter  ,1  bought  one  thousand  herrings, 
salted  them,  and  now  for  about  two 
months  have  been  feeding  them,  after 
thorough  washing  for  extraction  of  salt. 


Weil-Bred  and  Proud  of  It— A  Prize- 
Winning  White  Rock 

mashed  and  mixed  with  bran  every 
other  day,  alternating  with  mashed  tur- 
nips evenings ;  some  corn  mornings." 

It  is  too  bad  to  have  one's  hens  go  on 
a  strike  when  eggs  are  so  high  in  price, 
and  the  question  is  to  bring  them  back 
now  as  speedily  as  possible  and  still  not 
kill  them  with  kindness.  For  the  one 
great  reason  why  our  friend's  hens  have 
not  been  laying  is  that  they  have  not  had 
enough  egg-making  food. 

We  are  not  told  whether  or  not  the 
hens  have  molted  properly ;  still  we  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  have  by  this 
time  put  on  their  new  coats.  Now  for  a 
bill  of  fare :  In  the  morning  make  a 
good  mash  of  about  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat-bran,  and  beef-scrap.  Do 
not  have  it  too  wet;  just  enough  so  it 
will  cling  together  and  still  be  crumbly. 
At  noon  feed  whole  wheat,  barley,  oats 
or  millet,  at  night  cracked  or  whole  corn. 
Then,  if  you  can  get  clover,  feed  them 
all  they  will  eat  of  it  any  time  of  the  day. 
Cabbage  is  good,  so  is  lettuce  or  any  kind 
of  green  food.  And  have  a  dish  of  good 
sharp  grit  and  ground  shells  where  they 
can  get  it  all  the  time. 

These  hens  must  be  brought  back 
gradually  to  hearty  food.  A  light  ration 
at  noon  and  night,  with  a  good  warm 
breakfast  in  generous  measure  would  be 
best.  The  hens  must  work  hard  every 
day.  Put  their  wheat  or  corn  in  clean 
deep  straw  on  the  floor  of  the  house  and 
let  them  scratch.  Water,  or  skim-milk  if 
you  have  it,  should  be  before  them  all  the 
time. 

After,  say,  a  week  of  this  feeding,  I 
would  change  to  a  diet  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  Plenty  of  warm  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  in  the  morning,  about  half  as  much 
at  noon,  equal  parts  of  each  grain  at 
these  rations.  At  night  a  good  warm 
mash  of  corn-meal,  bran  and  beef-scrap, 
with  some  wheat-middlings  added. 

Still  another  change  might  be  made  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days,  like  this :  In  the 
morning,  cracked  corn  and  wheat,  equal 


parts ;  noon,  mash  made  as  above ;  night, 
Clacked  corn  and  wheat  again,  with  green 
feed  all  along.  I  would  not  feed  any 
more  of  the  fish  at  present.  While  tur- 
nips are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  they  do 
not  go  very  far  in  supplying  egg-making 
material,  unless  plenty  of  other  food  be 
given  with  them.  E.  L.  Vincent. 

The  application  of  the  above  is  not 
limited  to  the  particular  case  of  our 
Maryland  inquirer.  If  your  hens  are  not 
laying,  "there's  a  reason."  Perhaps  the 
reason  is,  as  in  this  case,  a  deficiency  of 
c3g-making  material.  Editor. 

Worm  Enemies 

"^ince  mid-summer  about  two-thirds  of 
the  chickens  I  have  killed  have  had 
a  bulb  on  the  thin  part  of  the  gizzard 
containing  as  high  as  fifteen  worms  about 
one  inch  long,  the  thickness  of  a  pin,  red 
in  color.  They  do  not  show  outwardly 
that  there  is  anything  the  matter  with 
them."     E.  A.  R.,  Pilkinton,  Virginia. 

From  the  description  this  is  one  of  the 
numerous  parasitic  worms  that  infest 
fowls  of  all  kinds  and  is  allied  to  the 
Dispharagus  spiralis,  a  worm  that  is 
highly  destructive  to  ducks  at  times,  es- 
pecially if  their  food  is  dry.  The  worms 
reach  the  gizzard  with  the  food,  or  can 
bore  into  it  from  the  outside.  The  giz- 
zard of  a  young  fovvd  was  sent  me  last 
summer  for  examination  literally  alive 
with  these  pests,  boring  in  from  the  out- 
side, having  passed  through  the  intestines 
by  boring  out.  But  they  will  often  be 
found  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  giz- 
zard or  encrusted  in  the  flesh  close  to 
the  inside.  Fowls  can  live  a  long  time 
and  keep  healthy  if  these  worms  stay  in 
the  esophagus  or  intestines  in  small  num- 
bers, but  as  they  multiply  the  fowl  be- 
comes emaciated,  though  always  hungry, 
then  dies.  If  left  to  accumulate  in  the 
yards,  fowls  often  die  in  rapid  succession, 
as  though  an  epidemic  was  running- 
through  them. 

1  consider  turpentine  the  best  remedy. 
Mix  the  essence  of  turpentine,  for  first 
doses,  with  castor  or  olive  oil,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  turpentine  to  four  of  oil. 
This  will  make  three  doses  for  one  fowl, 
giving  two  tablespoon  fuls  at  a  time.  A 
fowl  can  take  big  doses  of  turpentine 
safely.  I  would  not  trust  to  one  dose, 
but  would  repeat  every  two  days  until  I 
had  given  three  or  four,  after  which,  until 
I  was  sure  the  worms  were  all  killed  off, 
I  would  place  turpentine  at  intervals  in 
the  mashes  so  that  each  fowl  would  not 
get  less  than  ten  drops  at  a  dose. 

These  worms  are  usually  first  picked 
up  about  creeks  or  ponds,  then  are 
brought  to  the  yards,  the  well  fowls  pick- 
ing them  up  in  food  thrown  on  the 
ground  or  by  drinking  pool-water.  Lim- 
ing the  yards  kills  them.  I.  M.  S. 

The  best  way  to  doctor  hens  is  to 
give  them  good  feed,  good,  clean  houses 
and  the  best  care  you  can. 

Don't  forget  the  oyster-shell  grit.  It 
beats  wasting  time  pounding  up  old 
dishes — that  have  no  lime  in  them  at  all. 

If  you  do  not  get  the  hens  laying  early, 
you  won't  have  early  setters,  and  no  early 
chick.  Special  care  and  feeding  are 
the  right  prescription. 

I  have  seen  myriad  men  "go  into  the 
poultry  business"  and  then  quit,  because 
it  needed  attention  all  the  time,  not  half 
the  time  or  now  and  then. 

Hens  are  early  risers:  Don't  make 
them  wait  and  quarrel  until  after  eight 
o'clock,  and  then  stuff  them  to  repletion 
with  corn.  Feed  early,  in  a  clean  place ; 
and  make  'em  scratch  for  it. 

On  cold  evenings  I  don't  shell  corn 
for  the  hens ;  but  I  cut  up  the  ears  in 
pieces,  and  make  them  shell  it  them- 
selves. Then  listen  to  the  singing  and 
busy  clamor  that  keeps  them  all  warm ! 

:  Some  farmers,  and  good  ones  at  that, 
refuse  to  buy  bran  at  one  dollar  and 
forty  cents  per  hundred ;  but  when  eggs 
are  thirty  cents  per  dozen  it  pays  to  feed 
it  warm  every  other  morning,  with  corn 
at  night. 

You  can  make  green  feed  for  your 
hens  in  cold  weather  by  sprouting  oats. 
Put  some  in  a  large  kettle,  pour  water 
on  them,  let  them  stand  in  a  warm  place 
till  they  swell  and  begin  to  sprout,  take 
them  out  and  spread  them  around  on  a 
dry  floor,  turn  them  over  once  in  a  while 
and  pretty  soon  you  will  have  your  green 
feed  all  fight.  A  little  of  this  every  day 
is  fine. 


Big  Incubator  Yields 


We  want  to  send  you,  absolutely  free, 
a  copy  of  our  famous  "Keliable"  Book 
on  incubator  yields.  Tells  all  about 
epeS'  poultry  and  incubators  —  the 
"Reliable'*  Incubators  especially.  Over 
j  100  different  subjects  indexed.  Our  28 
years'  inoubator  experience  and  this 
book  should  help  you  choose  an  incu- 
bator. Write  for  it.  It's  free.  (6) 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.*  Box  D  41.  Quincy,  IlL 


HERE'S  CERTAINTY 

For  beginner,  old-timer — every- 
body. Don't  giaesB  or  experiment 
—don't  have  mishaps.  The  16- 
year-old 

SUCCESSFUL 
Incubators  and  Brooders 
make  you  sure.  Thousands  have 
proved  them  the  world's  greatest.  Booklet  on  "Properi 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks,  and  Turkeys,  10c.  I 
60c  Poultry  paper  1  year»  26c.  Catalog  free.  I 


Hatch  With  the  Least^ 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  it  and  if  it  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  any  other  incubator,  regardlee-s  of  price, 
send  it  back.  60-E9g  Size  Only  S4.60.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 
The  Unitad  Factories  Co..  Dept.  X4e,  Cleveland,  O. 


Breed  Prize  Winners 

We  have  the  stock  at  right  prices— all 
leading  varieties ;  100  pens.  Write  us. 
Booklet  on  "How  to  Raise  18  Chicks 
Out  of  BO  Hatched,"  10c ;  Poultry  Paper, 
1  year,  25c;  Catalog  Free. 

ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Dapt.180  ,  Dos  Moines,  low 


■55  ^"y* 
140-Egg 

Incubator 


Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
regulating:.  Best  140-chick 
hot-water  Brooder,  S4.50.  Ordered  togrether, 
S11.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  ma- 
chines at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  loo        Racine.  Wis. 


Will 
$1,000 

Help  You  Out? 

HOW  IS  YOUR  BANK 
ACCOUNT?  If  it  is  in 
a  healthy  condition,  here's 
your  chance  to  improve  it,  and  if 
unhealthy,  now's  the  greatest  op- 
portunity you've  ever  had  to  make 
big  money,  pay  off  your  debts  and 
win  the  smile  of  fair  fortune. 
And  the  best  of  it  is,  you  do  not 
need  to  invest  any  capital — only 
your  time  and  energy.  No  expe- 
rience is  necessary,  and  even  your 
spare  hours  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  Are  you  ambitious  ? 
Can  you  give  us  your  entire  time 
and  realize  a  good  income  the 
year  round  ?  Would  you  like  to 
earn  enough  to  pay  your  college 
expenses  next  year  ?  Or  to  pay 
for  your  music  tuition  ?  Or  to 
buy  a  piano  ?  Or  to  hft  that  lit- 
tle mortgage  on  your  house  ? 
"Twelve  dollars  in  three  hours." 
"Six  orders  in  seven  calls."  "Fifty- 
six  orders  in  four  days."  "Averag- 
ing ten  dollars  a  day."  Such  are 
some  of  the  reports  reaching  us 
from  the  field.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  this.  By  taking  hold  and 
staying  with  it  you  can  build  up  a 
permanent  paying  business. 

Write  immediately  for  particu- 


lars to 


The 


Crowell  Publishing  Company 

Department  of  Agents 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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and  require  little  care.  All  the  little  honer- 
gatherers  and  money-makers  demand  ot  you 
S  if  to  provide  a  home  tor  them.  Thev  mnke  the 
I  honev  and  vou  get  the  profat.  What  little  work 
'  vou  must  do  can  be  made  100  per  cent,  easier  and 
*  v'our  profits  100  per  cent,  bigger  i±  you  have  the 
mCHT  KIMO  OF  SUPPUES 

If  von  are  a  bee-keeper  or  are  thinking  of  going  in- 
to the  bee  business  you  ought  to  have  our  beautitui 
illustrated  New  Bee  Book— just  off  the  press.  It  s 
a  complete  suide  to  profitable  bee  culture.  Tells 
vou  how  to  buy  bees,  what  kind  are  best,  where  to 
locate  the  hives,  how  to  cnre  for  them  summer  and 
winter,  how  to  prepare  the  honey  for  market— m 
fact  it  tells  vou  nil  you  need  to  know  to  make  bees 
highly  profitable  as  a  business  or  a  side-lme. 

SEMO  FOR  THIS 
FREE  BOOK 

We  sell  everything  the  bee-keeper 
needs  and  can  save  you  money 
whether  you  keep  few  bees  or 
manv.   Buy  direct  from  head- 
quarters at  rock-bottom  prices. 
I  Get   our  bee  book  and  save 
money.    Write  now  for  a  copy 
as  the  edition  is  limited. 
BLANKE  &  HAUK  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
228  BIcnko  Building 
ST.  LOUIS 
MO. 
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HEAVIEST 
FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neijfhbors  have 
fence  troubles.    You  can  avoid 
them   by  buying  Brown  Wire 
Fence.     Absolutely  rust  proof. 
1 5  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  freight. 
160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
T<^^k^  spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse, Cattle,  Hog  & 
BullProof  Fences.  Get  cata- 


log and  free  sample  for  test. 


Brown  fence  h  Wire  Cl. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dept  £1  E 


mmmm 

I  I  iiiiiinpir 
I  I  fliiHitiiit 


PYPI  flNF  Ornamental  Fences  and  Gates  are 
uluLUIlL  adapted  to  steel  or  wood  post  con- 
struction. Get  a  iQio  Catalogue  showing  Fences, 
Arches.  Trellis,  etc. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
1237  E.  55th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

It  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writine  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


A  Home- Made  Plant-Fumigator 

HE  following  described  implement  is 


one  of  the  greatest  insect  and 
fungus  destroj-ers  I  have  ever  seen, 
though  of  simple  construction.  If  made 
substantial  it  will  last  for  years.  The 
wheels  are  oflf  old  wheelbarrows ;  the 
frame  is  wood,  one  and  one  half  by  two 
inch  stuff ;  the  handles  are  four  feet  long 
and  form  a  part  of  the  frame. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  show  the 
machine  in  end  and  side  view.  The  fire- 
box (A)  and  the  smoke-funnel  leading 
from  it  are  made  of  one  piece  of  sheet 
iron  ;  the  bottom  of  the  fire-box  is  lined 
with  an  iron  door  that  came  off  an  old 
cook-stove  (shown  in  dotted  outline,  at 
H,  in  end  view).  B  is  the  bellows,  two 
and  one  half  feet  long,  one  foot  deep, 
two  feet  wide  in  the  rear  and  fifteen 
inches  front.  C  is  the  hose  that  conveys 
the  smoke  to  the  plant-bed  frame.  The 
dotted  line  (D)  shows  the  position  of  a 
partition  pierced  with  holes  through 
which  the  smoke  escapes  from  the  fire- 
box. This  partition  is  seen  shaded, 
through  the  slide  door  to  the  fire-box  (E) 
in  the  end  view.  F  is  the  coil  spring  that 
closes  the  bellows.  The  dotted  lines  (G) 
show  the  position  of  the  air  tube  leading 
from  the  bellows.  The  air,  as  it  is  forced 
out  through  this,  draws  the  smoke  from 
the  fire-bo.x  and  cools  it  at  the  same 
time ;  thus  there  is  no  danger  of  heating 
the  plants. 

The  dimensions  and  shape  can  be 
varied  to  suit  convenience  and  materials 
on  hand.  A  slightly  shorter  bellows,  for 
instance,  would  probably  give  equally 
good  results. 

To  use  tobacco-leaves,  stalks  or  stems 
for  fumigating,  they  should  be  dampened 
a  little  and  then  placed  on  a  bed  of  \i\e 
coals  in  the  fire-box.  The  tobacco-smoke 
fixes  the  green  fly,  aphis  and  all  plant  lice, 
and  can  be  used  on  vegetation.  As  fumes 
of  sulphur  are  sure  death  to  ail  plant 
life  if  applied  very  strong,  they  should 
not  be  used  for  plant  fimiigation.  They 
are,  however,  excellent  to  rid  cold-frame 
or  hotbed  soil  of  the  germs  of  plant  dis- 
ease before  the  seeds  are  planted.  This 


WHEAT  GROWING 

OUT  IN  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  COUNTRY 
BEATS  EASTERN  TRUCK  FARMING 


The  farmer  here  is  a  business  man.  He  opens  up  the  mellow 
plains  of  California  with  an  eight-horse  gang-plow  that  turns 
over  a  four-foot  strip.  Three  men  on  a  modem  combined  har- 
vesting machine  can  handle  200  acres  of  wheat  with  per- 
fect ease,  and  the  crop  is  worth  from  75  cents  to  a  dollar 
a  bushel  right  where  it  stands. 

This  blue-stem  wheat  is  absolutely  essential  to  perfect  \ 
flour-blending  and  brings  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  any  other  wheat. 

200  acres  yield  8,000  bushels  at  40  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
means  $6,400  at  80  cents  per  bushel.  A  fair  estimate  of  the 
total  expense  of  harvesting  is  $2.50  per  acre,  which  totals 
$500  on  200  acres,  and  leaves  an  income  of  $5,900.  Two 
hundred  acres  is  considered  a  very  small  farm  out  here. 
There's  no  denying  that  some  eastern  and  mid-west  truck  farms 
yield  heavily  per  acre,  but  even  the  best  of  them  are  dwarfed  by  comparison 
with  the  far-west  wheat  grower's  returns.  It  is  hard  to  find  many  truck 
farmers  who  can  honestly  say  they  get  more  than  $200  net  income  per  acre 
after  expenses  and  rent  or  taxes  are  paid.  On  this  basis  the  far-western 
wheat  grower  beats  him  two  to  one.    See  this  country  yourself.  Take 

Union  Pacific -Southern  Pacific 

"The  Safe  Road  to  Travel" 

Electric  Block  Signals.  Dining  car  meals  and  service  "Best  in  the  World." 
Low  Colonist  fares  will  be  in  effect  March  1  to  April  15,  inclusive,  1910. 
For  literature  and  other  information,  address 
E.  L.  LOMAX,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Union  Pacific  R.  R..  Omaha.  Neb.  42 


is  best  done  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
stirred.  The  frame  above  the  soil  should 
be  filled  full  of  the  sulphur-smoke,  and 
it  should  remain  about  an  hour,  by  which 
time  all  spores  of  fungus  diseases  will 
have  been  killed.  The  soil  should  now 
be  stirred  and  aired,  and  it  is  read}-  for 
the  seed.  The  smoke  is  admitted  into 
the  frames  through  a  hole  into  which  the 
hose,  that  leads  from  the  fumigator,  will 
fit  tightly. 

The  fumigator  is  not  patented,  nor  is 
it  made  by  a  trust.  It  is  only  a  home- 
made affair.  I  have  found  good  use  for 
it  and  I  believe  this  plan  would  benefit 
man}-  who  grow  vegetables  and  vegetable 
plants  in  hotbeds  and  cold-frames. 

J.  Wesley  Griffin. 

How  Nature  Grinds  Lime 

'r.\KE    up    whatever    farm    paper  you 
*■   may  happen  to  lay  your  hands  on, 
and   at   the   merest    glance    through  its 


Like  every  good  rule,  this  one  has  its 
exceptions.  There  are  certain  hard  lime- 
stones, the  kinds  that  make  good  road 
material  and  building-stone,  that  are 
very  slow  about  becoming  available,  un- 
less finely  ground.  Where  immediate 
results  are  necessary,  also,  the  finer  rock 
is  desjrable.  But  balancing  economy 
against  results,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
with  most  limestones  and  for  most 
soils  we  farmers  need  only  to  take  the 
first  steps  and  then  let  the  forces  of 
Nature,  "the  mills  of  the  gods,"  do  the 
rest.  O.  P.  R.  Fo.x. 

Winding  Up  the  Sugar  Season 

WHEN  it  is  decided  to  "quit  the  camp," 
either  from  press  of  other  work  or 
on  account  of  poor  runs,  everything 
should  be  put  in  good  shape  to  stand 
until  another  season.  Very  often,  when 
the  season  ends  in  a  warm  spell,  the  sap 
sours  in  the  buckets  and,  of  course,  they 


pages  you  will  be  impressed  with  the 
stress  placed  on  the  matter  of  maintain- 
ing lime  in  the  soil.  The  topic  is  not 
being  exaggerated :  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  the  need  of  lime  for  the  profitable 
growth  of  crops. 

We  find  abimdant  experimental  and 
scientific  proof  that  pulverized  lime  is  a 
better  form  than  burned  lime.  But  "How 
fine  should  I  reduce  limestone  for  my 
acid  soils?"  This  question  has  been  put 
to  the  writer  over  and  over  again.  I 
have  a  letter,  sent  me  several  years  ago, 
answering  this  question,  which  says;  "In 
fact,  you  will  need  the  mills  of  the  gods, 
for  it  must  be  ground  fine — sixty,  eighty 
or  even  ninety  mesh.'' 

I  at  once  set  about  what  I  thought 
would  be  an  easy  task,  the  purchasing  of 
this  machinery.  I  soon  found  a  machine 
would  not  do  this  work,  that  it  would 
take  two  or  more  machines,  and,  further, 
that  they  were  high  priced,  rather  com- 
plicated, expensive  to  keep  in  repair  and 
requiring  skilled  mechanics  to  operate 
them.  So  that  their  output  of  this  fine 
lime  per  day  was  insignificant,  compared 
with  the  cost.  The  more  I  learned  on 
the  question:  "How  can  the  farmer  se- 
cure fine-ground  lime  at  a  price  he  can 
afford  to  pay,"  the  farther  away  the 
answer  seemed  to  be. 

Thus  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  a  certain 
soil  on  my  farm,  known  to  be  very  acid 
and  in  need  of  lime,  the  question:  "How 
fine  should  the  limestone  be  reduced?" 
The  answer  seems  to  be  any  size  from 
two  inches  down,  so  long  as  the  chunks 
are  not  so  large  as  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
cultivation. 

Five  years  ago  (1905)  I  put  small 
pieces  of  limestone  (Knox  Dolomite)  in 
this  soil,  varying  in  sizes  from  two  and 
one  half  inches  long  down  to  one  inch. 
The  field  was  plowed  and  sown  to  wheat 
and  grass  twice  during  the  five  years. 
To-day  I  find  the  pieces  averaging  two 
and  one  half  by  one  and  one  fourth  by 
h\e  eighths  inches  have  been  reduced  to 
one  and  one  half  by  three  fourths  by  one 
half,  or  over  fifty  per  cent,  while  I  could 
not  find  the  one-inch  sizes  at  all ;  only 
b.ere  and  there  a  white  speck  could  be 
seen,  which  I  took  to  be  what  was  left  of 
those  one-inch  pieces. 

Yes,  "the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slow, 
but  they  grind  exceeding  small."  In 
this  case  the  processes  of  Nature  had 
been  working  night  and  day,  never  ceas- 
ing, never  tiring,  doing  their  work 
without  cost  and  at  a  rapid  rate.  All  lime- 
stone may  not  break  down  and  give 
available  lime  in  so  short  a  while,  but, 
at  any  rate,  if  all  the  stone  was  reduced 
to  one  fourth  of  an  inch  and  smaller  or 
even  one  half  inch,  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  lime  would  be  available  at 
the  time  of  application  and  the  remainder 
will  all  became  available  in  a  short  while, 
about  as  soon  as  the  soil  needed  it. 


must  be  cleaned  up.  When  it  has  been 
decided  to  quit,  the  "spiles,"  or  sap- 
spouts,  should  be  pulled  and  the  buckets 
brought  into  the  sugar  house. 

It  is  advisable  to  heat  the  evaporator 
of  water  and  in  this  scald  the  buckets  one 
after  another,  washing  out  any  of  the 
film  which  may  have  formed  in  the  warm 
days.  The  buckets  should  be  turned  over 
to  drain,  then  stacked  in  each  other  in 
bundles  of  convenient  size  to  handle. 
The  sap-spouts  should  be  scalded  and 
placed  in  one  bucket  for  the  following 
season ;  evaporator,  tanks,  skimmers,  bar- 
rels and  other  things  should  be  cleaned 
up  and  put  where  they  belong. 

Galvanized  buckets  may  be  stored  al- 
most "any  old  place"  in  shelter,  but  while 
we  do  not  use  wood  buckets,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  they  should  be  stacked  in  shelter 
where  the  sun  could  not  shine  on  them 
or  the  dry  winds  strike  them. 

Sugar  houses  should  be  closed  up  so 
stock  cannot  get  in  and  tramp  things. 
There  is  a  great   satisfaction,   I  know, 


from  experience,  in  having  everything 
clean  and  ready  for  use  when  the  next 
sugar  season  comes. 

Wood  can  be  stored  any  time,  spring, 
summer  or  fall ;  if  there  is  no  shelter  to 
store'  it  under,  stack  it  in  wigwam  style 
and  it  will  keep  in  good  shape  unless 
some  hunter  finds  a  rabbit  under  it,  in 
which  case  you  will  find  it  resembling  the 
path  of  a  cyclone.    Omer  R.  Abr.ah.\m. 

Testing  seeds  is  a  cheap  premium  on 
crop  insurance. 

Before  plowing-time  comes,  how  are 
the  single-trees?  Sound? 

Stick  closer  than  a  brother  to  your  old, 
reliable  seed-house.  Let  "suckers"  swal- 
low the  bait  of  unknown,  disreputable 
firms. 
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Seventy  Bushels  of  Oats 

A SUBSCRIBER  waiits  to  kiiovv  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  Illinois  farmer 
mentioned  in  one  of  my  articles 
increased  his  yield  of  oats  from  forty 
to  seventy  bushels  per  acre.  I  wrote  him 
and  asked  how  he  did  it,  and  he  said, 
"By  farming  right!"  I  give  a  portion 
of  his  letter,  boiled  down  somewhat  and 
made  plain  : 

"When  I  got  hold  of  the  forty  I  am 
farming,  it  had  been  a  tenant  farm 
about  eighteen  years  and  was  pretty  well 
skinned.  My  first  crop  of  oats  yielded 
about  twenty-five  bushels  an  acre.  As 
soon  as  they  were  cut  I  plowed  the  land 
and  sowed  it  to  cow-peas.  They  made  a 
good  growth  and  some  of  the  pods  were 
beginning  to  ripen  when  a  light  frost 
tipped  them.  I  then  turned  the  entire 
outfit  under  with  a  big  plow  and  rolling 
cutter.  Everybody  said  plant  corn,  but  I 
wanted  oats.  The  land  was  in  fine  shape 
when  I  plowed  it  the  following  spring. 
After  plowing  I  harrowed  it  four  times 
and  it  was  like  a  garden.  I  then  drilled 
in  two  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 
People  thought  I  was  a  crank  to  go  to  so 
much  trouble  just  for  oats,  but  I  wanted 
oats,  not  weeds  and  space.  I  got  the  seed 
from  Wisconsin,  and  it  was  fine.  The 
yield  was  sixt3^-two  bushels  an  acre.  I 
repeated  the  process  and  the  last  year  the 
yield  was  seventy-five  bushels  an  acre. 
This  year  the  patch  will  be  planted  to 
corn.  You  see,  I  not  only  fertilized  the 
soil,  but  I  also  put  it  into  the  best  possi- 
ble shape  for  the  seed.  If  I  had  plowed 
it  over— just  skimmed  it — and  broad- 
casted the  seed,  thick  and  thin,  among 
the  clods  and  run  the  harrow  over  it 
once,  as  the  other  fellows  do,  I  would 
probably  have  harvested  about  thirty 
bushels  an  acre.  And  if  I  had  sown  oats 
grown  in  my  locality  until  they  were 
about  run  out,  the  crop  might  have  been 
twenty  bushels  an  acre.  In  farming  there 
is  nothing  like  doing  things  right." 

I  rather  think  that  man  knows  some- 
thing about  farming.  If  a  workman  in  a 
factory  was  to  turn  out  such  jobs  as  some 
farmers  turn  out,  he  would  be  retired  in 
a  hurry.  Very  often  the  poverty-ridden 
farmer  is  one  who  just  half  farms.  At 
one  place  I  worked  when  I  was  a  hired 
man  I  had  it  dinged  into  my  ears  quite 
frequently  that  what  was  worth  doing  at 
all  was  worth  doing  well.  This  applies 
to  farming  in  all  its  branches.  Farmers 
generally  are  doing  their  work  better 
than  formerly.  Improved  machinery  en- 
ables them  to  do  the  work  faster  and 
gives  them  a  better  chance  to  do  it  better. 
But  there  is  room  for  much  improvement. 

Fred  Grundy. 


I 


False  Economy  and  True 

T  IS  sometimes  difficult  for  one  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances to  pass  judgment  on  the  wisdom 
of  his  neighbor's  practice,  but  these  two 
rules  will  hold  in  so  many  cases  that  it 
is  fairly  safe  to  put  them  down  as 
axioms : 

Never  buy  what  yon  do  not  need  now 
or  will  not  surely  need  in  the  near  future. 

If  you  intend  to  stay  on  your  farm 
and  follow  a  certain  class  of  farming, 
buy  what  you  need  for  it — don't  depend 
on  borrowing. 

To  illustrate  the  second  rule  first,  I 
had  a  neighbor,  owner  of  his  own  farm, 
who  said  "that  he  coirld  get  his  wheat  cut 
on  the  interest  on  the  m.one}-  invested  in 
a  binder."  He  depended  on  getting  one 
from  his  neighbors  when  he  needed  it. 
He  was  fairly  successful  until  last  year, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  wait  just  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  get  a  machine. 
During  that  time  his  wheat  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  several  bushels,  which 
means  several  dollars  at  present  prices. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  delayed  cutting 
made  delayed  threshing,  and  delayed 
threshing  caused  the  wheat  to  get  a 
thorough  soaking  by  a  heavy  rain,  which 
also  did  its  share  to  the  already  damaged 
grain. 

The  above  instance  is  onl}-  one  of  many 
that  have  come  to  my  notice.  A  few 
years  ago  a  farmer  in  our  community 
had  spoken  for  a  drill  from  his  neighbor, 
but  was  obliged  to  wait  a  few  days,  until 
the  owner  was  through  using  it,  which 
made  wheat-seeding  so  late  that  the 
ground  began  to  freeze  before  he  got 
through.  The  result  was  a  crop  scarcely 
worth  cutting,  while  the  labor  of  seeding 
and  cutting  were  the  same  as  for  a  good 
yield. 

The  loss  that  this  one  man  sustained 
would  have  bought  enough  drills  to  last 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  he  has 
no  drill  yet. 

It  is  proper  to  economize,  but  not  as 
these  two  men  did. 


There  is  one  thing  that,  too  often,  is 
the  last  to  be  economized  on  the  farm — 
time.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  gained  by  the 
habit  of  spending  time  now  to  save  it 
later.  One  day  last  winter  when  the 
ground  was  frozen  and  we  could  not  do 
much  at  anything  else,  the  hired  man  and 
I,  with  two  horses  hitched  to  a  heavy 
pole,  broke  thirty  acres  of  stalks,  with- 
out working  so  very  hard  either.  The 
man  across  the  fence  let  twenty  acres  of 
stalks  stand  and  cut  them  with  a  hoe  in 
four  days  last  spring,  when  each  day 
could  have  been  well  put  in  at  plowing. 

With  some  practice,  good  judgment  and 
forethought,  farmers  could  save  money, 
time,  anxiety  and  health.        F.  W.  T. 

Trees — The^  Work  All  the  Time 

[continued  from  page  5] 
the  well-known  white  hickory.  This 
tree,  under  favorable  conditions,  should 
be  ready  to  cut  for  its  timber  in  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  from  the 
time  of  planting. 

The  bass-wood  is  an  indigenous  tree 
and  thrives  here.  Its  soft,  light  wood, 
formerly  rather  despised,  is  in  demand 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  grove 
of  this  quick-maturing  variety  vould 
grow  into  money. 

The  box  elder  is  a  favorite  tree  in 
many  parts  of  the  corn-growing  states 
for  its  easy  culture  and  rapid  growth. 
It  is  much  grown  where  quick-developing 
shade-trees  are  desired  upon  lawns,  to 
adorn  the  streets  of  towns  and  for  wind- 
breaks. It  is  not  considered  of  any  par- 
ticular value  for  its  lumber,  but  it  is  of 
importance  as  fuel.  Where  the  situar 
tion  is  remote  from  railroads  or  where, 
for  any  reason,  fuel  coal  is  high-priced, 
the  box  elder  comniends  itself  for  this 
purpose. 

In  low  or  moist  places  the  white  wil- 
low grows  well.  Such  places  on  the 
farm  are  usually  unproductive,  and  they 
can  be  put  to  good  use  by  planting  them 
to  this  tree.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  grove  of 
willows  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
soft  wood  admirable  for  summer  fuel 
for  the  cook-stove.  Some  farmers  in 
southern  Iowa  are  utilizing  the  wet  and 
springy  places  on  their  farms  in  this  wa}-. 

I  have  here  mentioned  only  a  few  of 
the  more  common  of  the  timber  trees 
that  may  be  profitably  grown  upon  the 
farm.  There  are  others,  many  of  them, 
such  as  the  elms,  the  maples,  the  hack- 
berry,  the  butternut,  the  white  walnut, 
the  hickories,  etc.,  but  their  value  in  this 
connection  has  not  been  so  well  demon- 
strated as  that  of  the  ones  mentioned 
particularly.  The  farmer  cannot  go 
amiss,  however,  in  devoting  space  upon 
the  farm  to  any  or  all  of  them.  They 
all  thrive  here  in  Iowa,  and  throughout 
most  of  the  middle  West,  and  they 
grow  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  pro- 
duce commercial  timber  within  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years.  There  is  in  the 
market  a  distinct  demand  for  the  sort 
of  lumber  any  one  of  them  produces, 
which  demand  is  bound  to  be  greatly 
enhanced  within  the  time  mentioned. 

W^ell-posted  economists  tell  us  that 
a  timber  famine  menaces  the  country  in 
the  not  very  distant  future.  The  farm- 
ers of  the  country  have  the  opportunity 
to  prevent  it  or  at  the  least  to  very 
greatly  ameliorate  it,  and  in  doing  so  to 
put  a  "right  smart"  of  honest  cash  into 
their  pockets. 

There  are  in  the  state  of  Iowa  ap- 
proximately three  quarters  of  a  million 
farms.  Suppose  each  owner  of  a  farm 
in  the  entire  state  were  to  plant  two 
acres  of  timber.  There  would  be  added 
to  the  forests  of  the  country  one  and 
a  half  million  acres  of  growing  trees. 
Who  can  compute  the  worth  of  those 
added  acres  of  forests  to  the  people  of 
the  state  in  the  years  to  come,  or 
prophesy  what  beneficial. effect  they  would 
have  upon  the  industries  of  the  com- 
monwealth ? 

It  would  be  worth  while  for  this 
subject  to  be  taken  up  by  the  farmers' 
institutes.  It  ought  to  be  presented  to 
the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  country 
and  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  upon 
the  questions  of  agriculture  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country.  The 
farmers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
alive  to  the  best  phases  of  modern  agri- 
cultural thought,  and  more  and  more 
zealous  in  applying  practically  the  best 
of  the  newer  thought  in  relation  to  their 
work.  But  this  subject  has  been  hither- 
to given  very  small  place  and  it  deserves 
a  wider  publicity.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  if  their  attention  is  intelligently 
directed  to  it,  the  growing  of  timber  as 
a  farm  crop  will  come  to  its  rightful 
place  in  .Arnerican  agriculture. 


A  Big,  Powerful  Car 
For  $1,000 


The  four  Overland  factories,  employing 
4,000  men,  turn  out  125  Overlands  daily.  Deal- 
ers' orders  for  this  year  call  for  $24,000,000 
worth  of  Overlands. 

Of  these,  Texas  takes  1,500,  Kansas  1,000, 
Iowa  1,000,  Nebraska  750.  Yet  the  Overland 
is  but  two  years  old. 

This  wonderful  car  is  now  outselling  all 
others.  And  the  multiplied  output,  in  the 
last  year  alone,  has  cut  the  cost  20  per  cent. 

No  other  maker  now  attempts  to  give  what 
the  Overland  gives  for  the  money. 


Simplicity 


The  25  horsepower  Overland  now  sells 
for  $1,000.  It  has  a  102-inch  wheel  base, 
power  for  every  requirement,  and  a  possible 
speed  of  50  miles  an  hour.  Never  has  such 
a  car  sold  for  this  money. 

But  the  car's  main  attraction  is  its  sim- 
plicity. It  operates  by  pedal  control — a 
method  as  simple  as  walking.  A  lo-year-old 
child  can  operate  and  care  for  it,  for  the  car 
is  almost  trouble-proof. 

This  car  has  won  a  perfect  score  in  a 
10,000  mile  non-stop  run. 

A  40  horsepower  Overland,  with  a  112-inch 
wheel  base,  sells  now  for  11,250. 


Amazing  Success 

The  sensational  success  of  the  Overland  is 
due  to  simplicity  and  to  economy.  In  sec- 
tions where  Overlands  are  known,  no  other 
car  has  any  chance  to  compete  with  them. 

The  modest  price,  the  utter  simplicity,  the 
low  cost  of  upkeep,  appeal  to  all  buyers. 
This  is  the  car  that  nearly  every  man  prefers. 

Now  we  have  dealers  everywhere,  so  the 
Overlands  this  year  will  be  in  every  com- 
munity. 

Two  Free  Books 

The  new  Overland  catalog  and  "The 
Wonderful  Overland  Story"  will  both  be 
sent  free  on  request.  They  are  the  most 
fascinating  books  ever  published  on  motor 
cars.  Please  send  us  this  coupon  today  for 
them. 


F.  A.  Barker,  Sales  Manager  (CI) 
The  Willys-Overland  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent. 

Please  send  me  the  two  books  free. 


Price,  $1,000.    25  h.  p.— 102-in.  wheel  base. 
One  or  two  rumble  seats  or  Toy  Tonneau 
at  small  additional  price. 


DONl' BUYiraNllTILIlfOU  GET  OUR  BOOK^ 


Here's  the  difference  betrween  Chase's  fresh,  made-to- 
order  paint  and  the  paint  at  dealers'  and  paint  that  is 
made  by  painters.  Dealers'  paint  is  stale— with  the 
linseed  oil  eaten  up  by  chemicals.  And  no  painter  has 
the  heavy  machinery  to  mix  and  grind  paint.  Our  paint 


O.  L.  CHASE.  THE  PAINT  MAN. 


fs  made  after  each  order  is  received  and  shipped  the 
day  it  is  made.  Chase  paint  means  fresh  paint — 
longer  service,  better  service.  Be  sure  to  write,  now. 
for  Bis,  Free  Book  and  Color  Card.  Also  direct-front- 
factory  prices,  free  trial  and  frelght-prepald  offer. 


DEPARTMENT  19, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  and 
ourvaluable  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real  Page 
Wire!  Examine  the  method  of  weaving  the  wonderful  Page  Knot— 
the  Knot  that  can't  come  off!  Study  the  many  styles  of  Page  Fence 
and  the  Panorama  of  Pictures  showing  extreme  tests  vehich  this 
splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in  our  great  mills  and  fac- 
tories, we  put  elasticity,  tensile  strength  and  durability  into  High- 
Carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire.  Learn  what  this  means 
in  economy. 


The  steel  from  which  Page  Fence  is  made  is  50  per  cent  stronger 
than  common  Bessemer  Wire,  and  the  galvanizing  is  50  per  cent 
heavier.  Page  Fence  saves  posts,  nails,  staples  and  labor, 
because  its  stiff,  strong,  coiled  spring,  horizontal  wires 
support  themselves  over  a  long  span.  The  actual 
saving  is  50  or  more  posts  every  100  rods. 

Page  Fence  adapts  itself  to  hilly  or  uneven 
ground.    Holds  stock  securely,  protects  crops 
and  saves  time,  worry  and  repairs. 

Specified  by  U.  S.  Government  as  standard 
of  quality.    Approved  by  a  million  farmers. 


"Show  Me"  Coupon  Brings 
Sample  and  Catalog  Free 

Fill  out  and  send  the  "Show  Me"  Cou- 

pon  for  Free  Sample  of  Page  Fence 
and  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Box  239V  ADRIAN,  MICH.      /X  Town. 


"Show  Me" 
a  Sample  of 
Page  Fence  FREE 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  CO. 
Box  23eV     Adrian,  Mich, 

Please  send  Froe  Sample  of 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  and 

Catalog.   I  own  acres 

end  am  interested  in 

Qstock  I    |Hay     |    [  Fruit 

r~]Grain    |    [  Poultry 
(Put  checli  mark  in  proper  squares. ) 
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U     Box  239V 
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This  rifle  is  buUt 
for   settled  districts, 
where  good  range  and  killing 
power  are  desired,  with  safety 
to  the  neighborhood. 

The  l^larOn  .25-20  is  a  light,  quick- 
handling,  finely-balanced  repeater, 
with  the  solid  top,  closed-in  breech 
and  side  ejection  features  which  make 
margin  guns  safe  and  agreeable  to 
use  and  certain  in  action. 

It  ts  made  to  use  the  powerful  new  high 
velocity  smokeless  loads  with  jacketed 
bullets  as  well  as  the  well-known  black 
powder  and  low  pressure  smokeless  cart- 
ridges, and  is  the  ideal  rifle  for  target  work, 
for  woodchucks,  geese, 
hawks,  foxes,  etc.,  up 
to  300  yards. 

This  rifle  and  ammu- 
tiition,  and  all  other 
dapun  repeaters,  are 
fully  described  in  our 
136-page  catalog.  Free 
for  3  stamps  postage. 

Tj^T^Zcw/eitJ^rearms  Co., 

Ul  willow  street         NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


1 00  Gallon  Cypress  Tank 


for  storing  water,  for  scalding 
and  salting,  and  many  other 
purposes.  Can  furnish  with 
tight  cover,  making  it  suitable 
for  spraying, for$3.ooadditional. 
We  make  all  other  size  Tanks 
in  any  shape  for  all  purposes. 

Steel  Towers  to  elevate  Tanks, 
Bells,  Wind  Mills;  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  Gasoline  Engines. 

Goods  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented, or  money  refunded. 


The 


COOPERAGUi 


Co. 


S6  South  Liberty  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

H  is  to  youT  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Practical  Farm  Notes 


A  Rapid  Way  to  Test 
Seed-Corn 

AN  AVERAGE  of  tests  of  secd-corn 
taken  at  a  number  of  institutes 
throughouf  the  heart  of  the  corn 
beh  shows  that  the  average  germination 
is  about  sixt3'-five  per  cent.  If  corn  of 
this  kind  is  planted  it  means  that  thirty- 
five  acres  out  of  every  hundred  will  pro- 
duce nothing.  The  only  practicable  remedy 
is  to  test  every  ear.  There  are  several 
methods  of  doing  this.  The  old  sawdust- 
box  method  is  too  cumbersome  to  use  on 
a  large  scale,  and  the  numerous  patent 
seed-corn  testers  on  the  market,  while 
convenient,  are  expensive. 

By  the  ''cloth  roll"  method,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  follows,  the  work  can  be 
done  as  rapidly  and  as  conveniently  as 
with  a  twenty-five-dollar  tester.  The 
cloth  rolls  will  take  up  even  less  room 
than  the  tester. 

All  the  apparatus  that  is  needed  is  a 
few  strips  of  muslin  about  six  feet  long 
and  six  inches  wide.  A  bench  to  work 
on  and  a  few  barrels  to  throw  the  corn 
in  as  it  is  tested  will  facilitate  the  work. 
A  wide  board  laid  on  a  couple  of  bar- 
rels makes  a  good  bench.  Lay  out  a  row 
of  corn  on  the  bench.  Moisten  one  of 
the  strips  of  cloth  and  lay  it  out  in  front 
of  the  row  of  corn.  Beginning  at  one 
end  of  the  row  of  corn,  take  out  from 
four  to  six  kernels  from  each  ear  and 
lay  them  on  the  cloth.  Place  the  kernels 
from  the  first  ear  at  the  left  side  near 
the  end,  tho.-.e  from  the  second  at  the 
right  side,  those  from  the  third  at  the  left 
side  in  line  with  the  first,  and  so  on. 
When  the  work  is  completed  there  will 
be  a  double  row  down  the  cloth. 

Now  begin  at  the  upper  end  and  roll 
up  the  strip  of  cloth.  Use  both  hands, 
keeping  it  stretched  tightly  crosswise.  If 
this  precaution  is  taken  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  the  kernels  becoming  mixed. 
After  the  cloth  is  rolled  you  will  have  the 
kernels  from  fifty  or  sixty  ears  in  a  com- 
pact bundle  smaller  than  an  ear  of  corn. 

i\Iark  the  number  of  the  last  ear  in  the 
row    on   the   cloth   with    a   soft  pencil. 


/  **LeVs  Not  Buy  Another  Thing 
Till  We  Put  the  Fences  Right"  " 

THE  far-sighted  farmer  will  say  that  when  temptations  arise  to  let 
the  ready  money  go  for  some  luxury.  The  luxury  is  an  expense; 
the  good  fence  is  an  investment — a.  producer.  A  farmer  is  losing 
money  fast  until  he  has  his  farm  fenced  off  into  a  sufficient  number  of 
fields  to  permit  of  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  the  most  advan- 
tageous pasturing  of  stock. 

The  fields  of  a  farm  are  like  the  rooms  in  a  hotel — the  more  ro6ms 
or  fields,  the  more  revenue. 

AMERICAN  FENCE  "^"oriJoK'^fu^iltr'"' 

is  an  investment  that  brings  the  most  returns  for  the  money  paid  out.  It  is  made  o£ 
a  quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest  man- 
ufacturers of  wire  in  the  world.  Galvanized  by  latest  improved  processes,  the  best 
that  the  skill  and  experience  of  years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  elastic  hinged-joint 
(patented)  principle,  which  effectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from  break- 
ing under  hard  usage. 


CHICAGO 


F.  BAACKES,  V.  P.  &  G.  S.  A. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

NEW  YORK  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NOTE.— Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  in  your  town  and  have  him  show  you 
the  different  designs  and  give  prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled,  "HOW  TO 
BUIi,l>  A  CHEAP  CONCRKTE  FENCE  POST,"  turjiisbed  free  for  the  asking. 


Then  drop  the  roll  in  a  pail  of  water. 
Lay  out  another  row  of  corn  on  top  of 
the  first  and  prepare  a  second  roll.  As 
many  as  a  dozen  or  more  rolls  can  be 
prepared  at  once  if  desired.  If  each  roll 
is  marked  carefully  with  the  number  of 
the  last  ear  tested  in  it,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  getting  them  mixed. 

The  rolls  should  be  left  in  the  pail  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the  ker- 
nels may  become  thoroughly  soaked. 
Then  pour  off  the  water,  cover  the  pail 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  to  prevent  too  rapid 


Seventh,  a  system  of  cropping  which 
will  leave  much  humus  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  the  soil ;  rotation  of  crops  or  plant- 
ing peas  or  annual  clover. 

The  best  thinkers  here  do  not  charge 
all  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  foods  to 
the  tariff.  They  ascribe  a  great  deal  of 
it  to  the  failure  to  increase  the  corn  crop 
of  the  country  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  demand.  The  United  States 
passed  the  two-and-one-half-billion  bushel 
mark  in  its  corn  crop  in  1902,  since  which 
time,  in  no  \  ear,  has  there  been  any  great 


Unrolling  the  Cloth  Preparatory  to  Reading  the  Test 


evaporation  and  set  it  in  some  place 
where  the  temperature  is  fairly  warm  all 
the  time. 

In  two  or  three  days  more  the  corn 
will  have  sprouted  and  the  test  is  ready 
to  read.  Begin  with  the  last  roll  first,  as 
this  represents  the  top  row  of  corn  in 
the  pile.  Unroll  the  cloth  on  the  table, 
and  check  up  each  ear  with  the  kernels 
which  were  taken  from  it.  It  is  but  a 
moment's  work  to  go  over  a  row  of  ears, 
throwing  the  dead  ones  into  one  barrel, 
the  weak  ones  into  another  and  the 
strong  ones  into  still  another.  Then  take 
the  ne.xt  roll  in  order,  and  so  on,  until 
the  entire  test  has  been  read.  This 
method  has  been  used  by  seed-corn 
breeders  in  testing  on  a  large  scale  and 
has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

C.  V.  Gregory. 

A  Campaign  for  More  Corn 

NORTH  CAROLINA  is  going  to  double 
its  corn  yield  this  year  if  weather 
conditions  are  good.  This  is  a  won- 
derful statement  to  make,  but  then 
nobody  ever  saw  more  steady  enthusiasm 
than  the  farmers  are  bringing  to  bear  on 
corn-growing  now.  The  agents  who  have 
charge  of  the  United  States  demonstra- 
tion work  are  making  great  progress. 
Reports  showed  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred demonstration  farms  in  the  state, 
each  conducted  by  a  farmer  on  his  own 
land,  this  being  double  the  number  a  year 
ago.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  average 
yield  of  corn  on  these  farms  had  in- 
creased within  the  year  from  thirty-seven 
bushels  to  forty-six.  This  year  the  num- 
ber of  such  farms  will  be  more  than 
double  again. 

Your  correspondent  has  sent  out  thou- 
sands of  the  pamphlets  containing  the 
story  of  John  F.  Batts"  corn-raising,  this 
covering  also  the  other  experiments  made 
in  this  contest.  A  study  of  these  reports 
is  of  interest  and  vahie.  While  methods 
of  the  dii¥erent  contestants  varied  greatly, 
there  were  a  number  of  points  which  all 
agreed  were  vital.  Here  are  the  points  : 
One,  thorough  preparation,  broadcast 
fertilizers;  deep  plowing,  at  least  twelve 
inches,  at  least  twice ;  repeated  harrow- 
ings  with  disk  harrows  before  planting; 
this  being  well  expressed  by  one  man,  as 
follows :  "Cultivate  your  crop  before  you 
plant  it." 

Second,  plant  thick  in  a  row,  leaving 
stalks  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Third,  plant  the  grains  four  inches 
deep  and  cover  lightly. 

Fourth,  fertilize  heavily,  making  three 
applications,  one  before  planting,  the 
second  when  the  corn  is  about  twelve 
inches  high,  the  third  when  the  stalk  be- 
gins to  joint.  The  last  application  should 
be  by  some  quick-acting  fertilizer,  like 
nitrate  of  soda  or  muriate  of  potash. 

Fifth,  rapid  cultivation,  until  the  plant 
begins  to  joint,  then  stop.  The  last  plow- 
ing should  throw  some  dirt  to  the  row, 
leaving  the  middle  a  little  lower  than  the 
corn  row,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  the 
old  method  of  hilling  corn  did. 

Sixth,  plant  only  high-grade  seed-corn, 
selecting  a  variety  which  does  not  pro- 
duce a  tall  stalk. 


increase,  except  in  1906,  which  was  re- 
markably favorable.  The  increase  in 
corn  production  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
not  been  nearly  so  great  as  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  this  country  and  its 
demands,  not  to  speak  of  the  increase  in 
the  foreign  demand.  Illinois  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  state,  according  to  the 
North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  -A.gri- 
culture,  which  has  set  itself  to  work  to 
increase  the  production  of  corn,  which 
the  commissioner  holds  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  true  agriculture.  The  United 
States,  the  state,  counties,  towns,  town- 
ships and  school  districts  are  now  all  en- 


"The  Kernels  From  Fifty  Ears  in  a  Bundle 
Smaller  Than  an  Ear  of  Corn" 

gaged  in  promoting  corn-growing  in 
North  Carolina.  The  oldest  inhabitant 
never  dreanred  of  anything  like  it. 

Fred  A.  Olds. 
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Seeding  for  Pasture 

RS.  A.  B.,  of  Ohio,  will  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  make  anything  fit  for 
pasturage  grow  on  those  gravel  hills. 
Three  years  ago  we  renewed  a  fizzled- 
out  pasture  by  seeding  heavily  to  rye  and 
a  mixture  of  orchard  grass,  red  top, 
alsike,  timothy  and  white  clover.  It  was 
sown  early  in  the  spring  and  harrowed 
in  as  thoroughly  as  was  possible.  Some 
people  said  it  was  a  funny  time  to  sow 
rye,  but  it  grew  finely  and  helped  the 
other  grasses  to  get  a  hold  on  the  soil. 
It  made  pretty  good  pasture  that_  season, 
and  by  not  pasturing  too  close  it  made 
good  pasture  the  following  two  years. 

It  is  possible  that  the  worms  working 
at  the  corn  roots  were  the  well-known 
corn-root  worm.  I  would  not  plant  that 
land  to  corn  this  season.  Oats  would  do 
all  right ;  in  fact,  any  crop  but  corn. 
Next  year  corn  will  grow  on  it  all  right. 

Fred  Grundy. 

If  the  hotbed  is  lined  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  with  thick  boards,  it 
will  retain  the  warmth  better  and  main- 
tain an  evener  temperature  than  the  un- 
lined  trench. 
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THIS  movement  of  the  administration 
to  raise  the  rate  on  second-class 
mail  has  carried  us  into  politics 
farther  than  we  like  to  go.  We  like  to 
keep  these  columns  sacred  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farm.  In  making  such  protest 
as  we  have  against  the  proposal  to  raise 
the  postal  rates,  we  have  not  sacrificed 
those  interests,  we  believe,  though  we 
have  had  to  take  up  matters  of  political 
action.  Some  of  our  readers  have  stated 
our  views  so  well  that  we  must  quote  a 
few  sample  utterances  among  the  scores 
which  we  have  received. 

"If  this  increase  in  rates  takes  place," 
says  one,  "it  will  place  a  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  self-education  of  the 
American  farmers,  and  in  many  cases 
stop  it  altogether.".  We  think  this  is  ab- 
solutely true.  How  many  farmers  take 
but  one  paper,  and  would  stop  that  on 
the  first  upward  step  in  price?  And  for 
such  the  light  of  self-education  would 
be  put  out.  Light  is  not  so  plentiful  in 
the  waste  places  that  any  of  it  should  be 
quenched.  "Nothing  the  Rural  Life  Com- 
mission could  do,  '  says  another  reader, 
'to  advance  the  interests  of  the  farmer, 
could  ta.ke  the  place  of  the  periodicals 
that  would  be  killed  or  placed  beyond  the 
farmers'  reach  by  the  proposed  increase 
in  second-class  mail  rates.  Is  is  possible 
that  President  Taft  does  not  understand 
this?"  Says  another,  who  glows  with 
righteous  indignation :  "I  think  it  is  a 
burning  shame  to  tax  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  to  pay  what  the  railroads 
swindle  the  government  out  of  !" 

No,  we  haven't  gone  astray  from  the 
path  of  farm  interests  in  making  the  fight 
we  have  made. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  making  our 
own  fight,  too.  But  it  so  happens  that 
Farm  and  Fireside's  fight  is  yours.  Do 
you  know  that  the  publishing  field  is  the 
one  great  field  outside  of  farming  which 
is  not  dominated  by  the  trusts?  Publish- 
ing periodicals  is  an  open  field.  The 
great  interests  buy  up  magazines  and 
periodicals  once  in  a  while,  and  own  them 
and  run  them.  That  is  perfectly  proper 
— if  the  ownership  is  known.  But  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  as  soon  as  a 
great  magazine  begins  telling  things  in 
the  trust's  waj^  it  loses  readers.  People 
read  between  the  lines.  If  United  States 
Steel,  Standard  Oil  and  all  the  railways 
should  pour  money  into  a  farm  paper  or 
a  monthly  magazine,  they  could  not  give 
it  -  away  arid  be  sure  it  would  be  read, 
not  if  they  printed  it  on  Japan  vellum 
and  hired  the  artists  of  the  world  to 
make  it  beautiful.  It  isu't  so  much  that 
the  press  is  free;  but  the  people  are  free 
to  read  what  they  please,  and  n6*  periodi- 
cal run  in :  the  interests  of  any  one  but 
the  readers  can  live  with  any  life  that 
amounts  to  anything.  With  the  daily 
paper  the  case  is  somewhat  different ;  but 
even  with  the  daily,  the  readers,  in  the 
long  run,  control  the  paper,  or  it  ceases 
to  have  readers. 

You  f  armers  would  hate  to  have  a  great 
farming  trust  established,  for  which  and 
with  which  you  would  have  to  work, 
wouldn't  you?  Well,  I  should  hate  to 
have  a  great  Periodical  Trust  established 
with  which  I  should  have  to  cooperate  or 
quit.  And  that  i^  another  reason  why  we 
have  made  this  fight.  We  don't  want  to 
be  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  express 
companies  by  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has 
stated  that  within  distances  up  to  five 
hundred  miles  it  can  send  papers  now 
cheaper  by  express  than  it  can  by  this 
postal  rate  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  Mr. 
Taft  say  loses  the  government  money. 
The  interesting  question  for  us  all  is, 
why  does  the  government  lose  money  in 
carrying  the  same  sort  of  matter  on  the 
same  trains,  for  more  money?  But  Farm 
AND  Fireside  likes  to  have  LTncle  Sam 
carry  its  packages  and  mail-bags.  It  likes 
to  use  the  people's  errand-bo}'-  to  serve 
the  people.  But  if  we  are  all  driven  to 
the  express  companies  by  an  increased 
second-class  mail  rate,  we  shall  have  to 
go.  Getting  to  our  readers  will  be  a 
matter  of  bargaining  with  the  great  Ex- 
press Trust. 

Would  the  papers  free  from  trust 
domination  have  the  same  advantages  in 
dealing  with  the  Express  Trust  that  the 
papers  friendly  to  them  would  have? 
Here's  something  to  think  of.  Do  you 
want  to  be  served  by  the  express  com- 
panies or  by  your  own  errand-boy? 
Which  is  best  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press?  I  don't  know  what  you  think,  but 
I  have  strong  opinions  of  my  own. 

We  prefer  to  be  free;  we  prefer  to  take 
the  message  of  the  business  man — our  ad- 
vertiser— to  our  readers,  freely  every  is- 
sue. We  take  pride  in  offering  a  medium 
of  communication  for  the  youngest  and 
most   independent   industry   to  vend  its 


wares.  We  want  Uncle  Sam  to  carry 
these  messages,  both  of  farm  truth  and 
business  truth,  to  the  people,  and  to  help 
seller  and  buyer  in  this  free  market  by 
the  parcels  post.  We  don't  want  Uncle 
Sam  to  lose  money  on  the  deal;  but  if 
he  loses  on  a  deal  in  which  express  com- 
panies can  make  a  profit,  we  want  the 
matter  investigated  to  the  very  bottom 
before  making  our  readers  and  our  ad- 
vertisers and  ourselves  the  scape-goat  for 
bad  business  methods.  And  we  don't 
want  to  be  driven  to  the  express  com- 
panies. So  much  for  the  postal  matter ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  we  wish  to  congratu- 
late our  readers  on  the  interest  they  have 
taken  in  the  matter  and  the  intelligence 
they  have  shown  in  acting. 

But  this  episode  doesn't  make  Farm 
AND  Fireside  a  political  paper.  Far  from 
it.  We  have  received  a  lot  of  criticism 
of  Mr.  Taft;  but  we  are  not  against  Mr. 
Taft.  Because  he  -is  president  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  anxious  for  his 
success  in  every  good  thing — for  that 
means  good  things  for  the  people.  But 
as  to  his  reelection,  we  don't  care  a  snap. 
We  hope  that  he  may  make  so  good  that 
party  lines  will  vanish  in  a  great  demand 
for  his  reelection.  Just  now  this  seems 
scarcely  likely.  All  we  care  about  it  is 
that  his  fate  be  determined  by, his  success 
or  failure  in  serving  the  people. 

Neither  do  we  care  a  snap  what  our 
readers  think  of  public  men.  All  we  care 
is  that  they  be  given,  such  facts  as  we  can 
give  them  in  the  limited  space  we  can 
devote  to  public  affairs,  and  then  let  them 
think  what  they  please.  Our  point  is  that 
they  ought  to  think — that's  all.  Once  let 
the  people  of  this  great  land  begin  think- 
ing honestly  on  any  subject,  and  that  sub- 
ject is  sure  to  be  dissected  and  its  true 
inwardness  opened  up.  Some  of  our 
readers  accuse  us  of  a  "rose-water  policy" 
because  we  don't  call  certain  people 
thieves  and  burglars  and  embezzlers  of 
power  and  all  that.  Really,  now,  did  you 
ever  convince  any  one  by  calling  names? 
If  you  believe  that  this  government  is 
run  by  thieves  and  embezzlers  of  power, 
and  base  your  thoughts  on  facts  as  we 
have  given  th«m  to  you,  why,  that's  all 
right.  Go  on  thinking  so;  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. But  we  don't  think  so,  and  we 
wouldn't  say  so  if  we  did.  The  prosecut- 
ing attorney  ne\'er  calls  the  criminal  a 
criminal — not  if  he's  a  respectable  lawyer. 
He  lets  the  facts  talk  to  the  jury.  We 
are  not  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  so, 
of  course,  we  are  not  trying  to  convict 
any  one,  but  you  are  the  jury.  Let  the, 
facts  speak  to  you.  Think  what  you 
please — only  think. 

We  don't  care  a  snap  what  you  think 
of  Secretary  Wilson  or  Luther  Burbank. 
We  give  you  the  facts — that's  our  job. 
One  lone  reader  took  offense  at  our 
article  on  Burbank — although  we  told 
some  very  disagreeable  truths  about  him 
— suspecting  us  of  being  secretly  inter- 
ested in  some  of  his  plant  creations.  And 
one  dear  suspicious  soul  took  our  Wilson 
article  as  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  "Tama 
Jim's"  tottering  career.  These  things  are 
food  for  smiles — and  yet  they  are,  in  a 
way,  sad.  Pretty  soon  we  shall  print  an 
article  on  Campbell  the  Dry  Farming 
man,  who  has,  I  think,  been  very  shabbily 
treated  by  the  great  secretary.  And  then 
Wilson's  friends  will — once  in  a  great 
while  one  of  them — accuse  us  of  an  at- 
tack on  Wilson. 

Bless  you,  we  don't  care  what  you  think 
of  Burbank.  If  you  never  buy  a  thing 
he  has  propagated,  you  can  farm  suc- 
cessfull}'.  But,  all  the  same,  Burbank  is 
a  great  horticulturist,  whether  that  plant 
is  solanuin  nigrum  or  not.  And  Wilson 
has  been  a  great  secretary,  no  matter  if 
he  has  discharged  Pinchot  and  sent  out 
bad  crop  reports.  There  aren't  any  ab- 
solutely bad  men,  and  none  absolutelj' 
good.  The  editor  of  this  paper  is  not 
quite  perfect,  and  you,  dear  reader,  are 
not.  And  think  what  )'0u  please  of  these 
men.  We  give  you  the  facts ;  draw  your 
own  conclusion.  The  search  for  truth 
is  a  sacred  thing,  as  sacred  as  the  Quest 
for  the  Holy  Grail.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  impose  his  mind's  conclusions  on  an- 
other mind.  It  is  a  sort  of  violence.  The 
noblest  function  of  the  soul  is  to  hold 
the  light  and  show  what  is  exposed,  and 
let  the  beholder  get  at  the  truth  himself. 
It's  the  only  truth  he'll  observe,  anyhow. 

Hold  the  baby's  hands  at  table,  and  he 
will  struggle  to  feel  of  the  coffee-pot  and 
never  be  satisfied.  Tell  him  it  is  hot 
and  will  burn  him,  and  let  him  feel  of 
it.  He  will  respect  your  views  after  that, 
and  you  won't  have  to  hold  his  hands. 
Let  him  learn  for  himself. 

Mr.  Taft,  that  second-class  mail-rate 
coffee-pot  is  HOT ! 


Anyone  Can  Learn  by 
Prof.  Beery's  Simple  Methods 

Prof,  Beery,  King:  of  Horse  Tamers  and  Trainers, 
has  retired  from  the  Arena  and  will  teach  his  wonder- 
ful system  to  a  limited  number,  by  mail. 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  world's  master 
horseman.  His  exhibitions  of  tamingman-Rilllng  horses,  and 
conquering  horses  of  all  dispositions  have  thrilled  vast  andi- 
ences  everywhere.  He  can  teach  you  the  same  simple  prin- 
ciples which  have  brought  him  such  marvelous  success,  so  that 
you  can  take  the  most  vicious  horse  and  subdue  him  in  a  few 
minutes— you  can  train  a  green  colt,  break  any  horse  of  bad 
habits,  teach  a  horse  to  drive  without  reins,  tell  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  horse  at  a  glance,  train  him  to  do  tricks,  and  in  fact 
gain  complete  mastery  over  any  horse,  young  or  old. 

You  can  take  a  worthless,  dangerous  animal  and  double  his 
value  by  these  easy,  plain  methods.  Think  of  the  money  in 
this  feature  alonel  Your  neighbors  will  sell  you  horses  at  a 
low  price  that  they  would  be  glad  to  buy  back  at  double  the 
figure  after  you  have  trained  them  for  a  day  or  two.  And  those 
horses  will  be  cured  of  shying,  kicking,  balking,  biting  and  all 
other  bad  traits  forever. 

There  is  no  "personal  magnetism*'  nor  fake  in  this.  Prof. 
Beery's  lessons  are  plain,  thorough  and  practical.  He  will 
refund  you  r  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied  tbat  he  does 
Just  what  be  claims. 

$1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year 
At  Home  or  Traveling 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  everywhere. 
People  gladly  pay  $15  to  $25  ahead  to  have  horses  tamed, trained, 
cured  of  habits,  to  have  colts  broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer 
can  always  keep  his  stable  full  of  horses. 

What  Some  of  Prof.  Beery's 
Students  Are  Doing 

Emmet  White  of  Wellman,  Iowa,  writes:  **I  would  not  take 
$500  for  what  you  have  taught  me.  You  may  judge  of  my  suc- 
cess when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  able  to  buy  a  home  and 
an  automobile  solely  through  earnings  from  training  horses 
as  taught  by  your  excellent  methods.  I  am  proud  of  my  pro- 
fession." 

F.  N.  Goux,  Vernon.  N.  Y.  writes:  *T  cannot  speak  in  high 
enough  praise  of  your  instruction,  I  am  at  present  handling 
a  $1,000  horse.  People  bring  me  horses  to  train  from  miles 
around." 

Wm.  N.  Kelley,  Hillsboro,  Wis.,  says:  'T  am  making  lots 
of  money  here  at  home,  and  your  course  has  made  me  so 
successful  I  am  planning  to  go  on  the  road  training  horses 
and  giving  exhibitions. 

Roy  Fordyce.  04124  Adams 
St.,  Spokane.  Wash.,  writes: 
"I  am  delighted  with  your 
lessons.  Have  trained  a  three- 
year-old  stallion  to  drive 
without  a  bridle  or  lines.  I 
would  recommend  your  course 
unquali6edl,v  to  anyone." 

A.  W.  Bower,  Tiffin,  Ind.. 
writes:  "You  have  made  me 
B  practical  colt-trainer. 
Have  all  I  can  do  and  mak- 
ing more  money  than  ever 
before." 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

22  Academy  St.  Pleasant  HilS,  Ohio 


The  Only  Instruction 
of  Its  Kind  in  the  World 

Never  before  has  there  beea 
offered  such  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity as  this — a  chance  to 
learn  a  money-making,  fasci- 
nating profession  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  acknowledged 
master-horseman  of  the  world. 

If  you  love  to  travel,  to  give 
exhibitions,  to  train  your  own 
and  neighbors'  horses,  write  at 
once  for  Handsome  Free  Pros- 
pectus, 

Cut  Out  This  Coupon 
and  IVIaii  It  Today 


ilDNE  JUSTASBDOO 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  OS  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  beea  selling  direct  and  are 
The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  Bhlp  for  exnmination  and  approval,  guar- 
anteeing safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out, 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

EMart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co, 
Elkhart,    <•    •    •    •  Indiana 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Farm  and  Fireside  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
differences  between  subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  loth  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  $2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  ji.oo 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  25^  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines,  si  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  address. 


The  Farmer  and  High  Prices 

SOME  people  who  think  they  think  talk  as  if  in  their 
imitation  mental  processes  there  has  happened 
something  that  makes  them  think  they  think  the 
farmer  to  blame  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  And  from 
such  utterances  there  goes  forth  a  wave  of  psetido- 
cerebration  which  communicates  an  appearance  of 
thought  to  the  brows  of  a  host  of  people  who  do  not 
even  think  they  think,  but  take  their  mental  sustenance 
from  rubber  tubes  of  printed  or  spoken  matter  put  to 
their  mouths  by  others. 

That  the  farmer  cannot  be  to  blame  for  the  high 
prices  is  plain  to  any  one  who  even  tries  to  think.  It 
takes  combination  to  lift  prices.  The  farmers  have  no 
trust.  It  takes  capital  and  cold-storage  warehouses 
and  elevators  and  the  ability  to  wait  to  lift  the  prices 
of  farm  products.  The  farmers  haven't  the  capital — 
they  have  to  sell  in  the  main  as  their  products  are  ready 
for  sale.  They  haven't  the  cold  storage  nor  other  ware- 
houses. In  the  main,  the  farmers  are  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  paying  this  season's  bills  with  this  season's 
crops,  forced  to  break  their  own  market  by  over- 
selling, in  luck  if  some  of  last  season's  obligations  have 
not  survived  to  be  taken  care  of  now. 

Those  who  really  desire  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
high  prices  had  far  better  look  to  those  people — w-ho- 
ever  they  are — who  have  the  capital,  the  cold-storage 
plants,  the  elevators,  the  combination  and  the  ability  to 
wait  and  hang  on.  The  farmer  will  be  mightily  pleased 
and  benefited  to  have  the  really  active  price-booster 
located.  He  would  like  a  greater  share  in  the  prices. 
He  needs  it. 

if 

"The  farmer  is  responsible  for  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing." The  facts  brought  out  at  the  first  annual  con- 
ventien  of  the  ^lilk  Producers'  Protective  Association 
in  Chicago  on  February  7th  showed  how  he  boosts 
things  in  the  milk  trade,  for  instance.  In  February 
the  farmers  w-hose  milk  product  fed  Chicago  received 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
for  milk. .  This  is  at  the  rate  of  a  trifle  over  three  and 
one  half  cents  a  quart.  In  March  he  gets  twenty  cents 
less  a  hundred.  The  consumer  pays  eight  cents  a 
quart,  or  five  cents  a  pint,  for  this  same  milk.  Thus 
we  see  how  the  cost  of  living  is  boosted  by  the 
farmer.  By  giving  his  milk  away  he  might  reduce  the 
price  to  the  consumer  by  about  one  third. 

That  the  farmers  have  a  suspicion  that  the  con- 
sumers' dollars  are  going  into  the  wrong  pockets  may 
be  judged  from  the  song  the  convention  sang: 

We're  here  to  fix  the  prices,  Illinois,  Illinois, 
We're  here  to  fix  the  prices,  Illinois,  Illinois. 

Borden,  Bowman  and  the  rest 

Must  give  what  we  think  best. 
Or  we'll  put  them  to  the  test,  Illinois,  Illinois, 
We'll  knock  them  galley  west,  Illinois! 

If  the  farmers  should  find  themselves  able  arbitrarily 
to  "fix  the  prices,"  the  situation  might  still  be  a  bad 
one.  For  we  are  as  selfish  as  any  one.  But  if  they 
can  eliminate  by  cooperation  the  throat-cutting  "spread" 
between  the  price  of  milk  on  the  farm  and  at  the  city 
back  door,  they  will  have  made  it  possible  for  milk  to 
be  dearer  where  it  is  produced  and  cheaper  where  it  is 
consumed.  .And  this  is  the  slogan  for  farmers'  co- 
operative societies  everywhere :  Cheaper  produce  for 
the  consumer,  better  prices  on  the  farm.  Such  a  re- 
sult is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  under  in- 
telligent organization. 

^    *  * 

Can  you  step  lively  and  yet  not  be  in  a  hurry? 
Practice  that. 

You  cannot  gage  the  power  of  the  engine  by  the 
noise  of  the  exhaust. 

If  you  haven't  tested  your  seed-corn,  you  have  over- 
looked something.  But  it  isn't  too  late  yet.  Planting 
corn  is  the  worst  of  gambling,  unless  you  absolutely 
know  as  to  the  germinating  quality  of  your  seed.  And 
it  is  the  silliest  of  bets,  too.  You  wager  a  year's  work 
against  a  day's  trouble  that  a  thing  is  so,  when  by  ex- 
amining into  the  matter  you  could  know. 


Success  is  never  on  the  bargain  counter. 

If  faking  were  confined  to  the  arctic  region  we  would 
all  be  thankful. 

In  yourself  show  to  your  neighbors  what  sort  of 
neighbors  you  desire. 

The  farmer  also  furnishes  a  good  living  for  the  man 
who  buys  frpm  him  and  sells  again. 

Hamniering  cold  iron  is  fun  by  the  side  of  trying  to 
do  farm  work  without  a  well-arranged  plan. 

There  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
\ou  could  spend  money  foolishly  if  you  wanted  to. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  sunny  days  and  sit  with  your 
coat  ot¥  w-hen  you  are  hot  from  w'ork.  It  is  the  cold, 
sneaking  wind  of  ?^Iarch  that  breeds  pneumonia. 

The  Farm  Boom  in  the  East 

X]  Ew  York  is  crowing.  The  cause  of  the  jubilation  is 
that  she  has  so  far  recovered  her  farming  stride 
as  to  be  where  she  w-as  in  1880 — or  a  little  ahead  of  it. 
This  is  not  sarcasm — it  is  real  cause  for  rejoicing.  It 
means  a  boom  in  Eastern  farming. 

People  of  little  penetration  have  wondered  about  the 
"abandoned  farms"  of  the  East.  There  is  nothing  to 
wonder  about.  In  the  first  place,  there  haven't  been 
many — perhaps  none.  .^11  the  so-called  "abandoned 
farms''  have  been  held  tightly  by  some  one  all  the 
time.  They  were  held  on  such  terms  that  it  didn't  pay 
to  farm  them,  that's  all.  There  are  "abandoned  farms" 
similarly  held  in  the  city  limits  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Xew  York,  London  and  in  most  farming  districts,  so 
far  as  that  goes. 

But  why  did  it  not  pay  to  farm  the  New  England 
and  other  Eastern  farms  that  went  out  of  use?  There 
is  no  mj'^tery  about  that,  either.  The  railways  carried 
the  emigrants  west.  The  railways  boomed  the  West. 
.And  the  West  boomed  itself.  How  could  any  states- 
manship expect  to  hold  population  on  stonj^  hillsides 
robbed  of  their  humus,  and  in  .stumpy  regions  held  at 
more  than  their  economic  value,  when  the  ways  were 
greased  for  sliding  population  to  lands  black  with  rich- 
ness and  ready  for  the  plow?  The  Eastern  lands  had 
to  become  so  cheap  as  to  be  almost  free  before  they 
could  compete  with  better  lands  actually  free.  Cost  of 
moving  and  love  of  the  beauty  of  the  old  states  are 
the  things,  mainly,  that  kept  them  from  being  still 
further  depleted  of  farmers. 

But  did  you  ever  see  waters  rush  into  a  closed  bay, 
and  rush  up  the  other  side,  until  they  had  to  fall  back? 
What  happened?  There  was  a  back-wash  almost  as 
high  as  the  inrush — back  to  the  very  point  of  starting. 
That  must  take  place  in  the  United  States  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  and  the  back-wash  of  emigration  will 
bring  back  the  hands  to  every  eastern  region  that  is 
fertile,  as  fast  as  the  land-owners  will  allow.  The 
great  wave  is  now  climbing  into  every  mountain  valley, 
into  every  irrigated  region,  into  every  good  "dry  farm- 
ing" region  and  piling  high  again.st  the  impassable  wall 
of  the  Pacific.  It  is  carrj-ing  land  values  to  dizzy 
heights  in  the  middle  West  and  the  fruit  valleys  of  the 
coast  states.  Land  is  cheaper  in  the  heart  of  England 
than  in  the  apple  regions  of  Oregon,  and  a  farm  can 
be  bought  for  less  mone\'  per  acre  within  motoring 
distance  of  London  than  within  the  same  mileage  of 
Kansas  City  or  Chicago.  The  back-wash  simply  must 
come. 

-And  the  lands  of  the  East  are  good  lands.  They  are 
not  worn  out — they  can  be.  and  will  be,  replenished 
with  humus  and  supplied  with  the  mineral  plant-foods 
they  need.  Scientific  farming  will  restore  the  imperial 
agriculture  of  the  Empire  State  and  make  New  Eng- 
land blossom  again  as  of  old.  The  well-to-do  farmers 
of  the  West  will  come  back  and  do  it,  in  aid  of  the 
local  agricultural  uplift.  The  people  of  the  cities  will 
do  it.  Intensive  farming  will  do  it.  They  are  doing 
it  all  the  time.  There's  a  cresent  stream  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  old  home  "back 
East."  The  West  owes  the  East  a  lot  of  people,  and  it 
will  surely  send  them — unless  the  land-owners  prevent 
by  booming  prices. 


The  Cost  of  Marine  Freights 

^dmir.JlL  Robley  D.  Evans  is  a  good,  hard-fighting 

'  old  sea-dog — but  what  he  doesn't  know  about  trade 
would  be  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  sum  total 
of  human  knowledge.  And  yet  he  is  as  intelligent  as 
the  average.  We  have  in  mind  his  black-typed  anxiety 
in  Hampton's  Magazine  as  to  the  amount  we  are  paj-- 
ing  out  each  year  to  foreigners  in  ocean  freights, 
amounting  to  five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  "Re- 
member,'' says  the  good  admiral,  "that  all  this  good 
money  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  foreigners,  and  a 
similar  sum  will  go  every  year  without  benefit  to  our 
people  beyond  carrying  their  products  to  market." 

A  sad  case,  truly !  And  it  goes  all  through  our 
business  life.  We  pay  millions  to  draymen,  and  get  noth- 
ing for  it — but  our  hauling.  We  pay  the  Asiatics  mil- 
lions each  year  for  tea,  and  get  nothing  in  the  world 
for  it — except  the  tea.  We  pay  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year  to  the  Germans  for  meerschaums, 
mechanical  toys  and  harmonicas,  and  never  get  a 
solitary  thing  for  the  money — except  the  goods.  And 
we  pay  to  British,  Germans,  Norwegians  and  Spaniards 
all  those  millions  for  carrying  our  goods  over  the  sea, 
and  bringing  goods  to  us,  and  they  never  do  a  thing 
to  earn  them — e.xcept  carry  the  goods  ! 

The  admiral  and  those  who  with  him  think  we  are 
being  drained  of  our  wealth  by  these  freights  fail  to 
remember  that  any  one  who  can  do  our  hauling  cheaper 
than  we  can  do  it  ourselves  enriches  us  by  furnishing 
the  equipment  and  doing  it.  And  if  we  could  do  it  as 
cheaply  ourselves,  we  should  have  been  doing  it  long 
ago.  American  merchants,  all  things  considered,  are 
equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  from  being  robbed  by  high 
freights.  We  are  getting  our  freights  about  as  cheap 
as  anj'  one — rely  on  that. 

Cheer  up !  If  we  get  five  hundred  millions'  worth 
for  five  hundred  million  dollars,  who  loses? 

*    *  * 

-Avoid  the  mistake  we  have  seen  farmers  make  year 
after  year — that  is.  putting  out  more  crops  than  they 
could  cultivate  well.  Weeds  grow  while  you  sleep, 
and  help  is  often  hard  to  get. 

How  many  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  are  test- 
ing their  cows?  We  should  like  to  read  a  lot  of  letters 
giving  experiences  in  this,  and  such  as  we  think  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  columns,  we  shall  gladly  publish  and 
pay  for.  If  you  are  in  a  cow-testing  association,  let 
your  fellow-farmers,  who  are  not,  have  the  benefit  of 
your  experience.  If  you  are  making  the  tests  in- 
dividually, what  methods  do  you  use?  And  in  either 
case,  how  was  your  judgment  on  your  own  cows  borne 
out  by  the  tests? 

What  is  Conservatism? 

'T'His  question  arises  on  reading  the  report  of  the 
National  Waterways  Commission.  It  is  a  very 
conservative  document.  The  tone  of  it  is  as  judicial 
and  calm  as  the  report  of  the  auditing  committee  of 
a  bankers'  convention.  Yet  it  contains  one  recom- 
mendation that  was  radical  less  than  three  j'ears  ago. 
This  is  the  proposal  that  laws  be  enacted  to  prevenfr 
railways  from  killing  water  traffic  by  unfair  manipu- 
lation of  rates  or  other  sinister  methods.  It  is  a  con- 
servative recommendation  for  all  its  newness.  The 
railways  can  kill  almost  any  traffic  by  water  if  per- 
mitted. They  can  do  it  because  they  have  more  hands 
and  feet  to  fight  with  and  more  weapons  and  a  better 
organization.  There  are  many  ports  now  where  no 
vessel  can  land,  except  by  permission  of  railways, 
owing  to  the  railway  ownership  of  wharves  and  water- 
front. The  National  Commission  says  a  wise  w^ord, 
too,  when  it  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  ter- 
minals, handling  machinery,  warehouses,  docks  and  the 
like  along  waterways.  What  is  the  use  of  a  water- 
way without  free  docks  and  good  appliances  on  them? 
And  yet  how  many  towns  are  trying  to  help  them- 
selves to  these  things?  Heaven,  it  will  be  remembered, 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.  Maybe  Congress 
has  similar  propensities.  Waterways  advocates  may 
well  take  notice  of  these  conservatively  radical  sug- 
gestions. 
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AT  THE  time  of  writing  this  letter,  there  is  pending 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  bill  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  every  farmer  in  America.  For  that  matter, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  almost  everybody  else. 
This  is  the  bill  by  Representative  Chas.  F.  Scott,  of 
Kansas,  to  prohibit  dealing  in  "futures" — that  is,  buy- 
ing and  selling  agricultural  products  on  contracts  for 
their  future  delivery. 

In  brief,  the  bill  proposes  to  put  out  of  business  the 
Cotton  Exchange  of  New  York  and  perhaps  to  close 
up,  certainly  to  reform  radically  the  wheat  and  pro- 
vision pits  of  the  great  commercial  cities.  On  its  face 
its  purpose  is  not  so  sweeping.  But  these  are  the 
probable  effects  of  its  enactment. 

"Dealing  in  futures"  is  undoubtedly  gambling.  It  is 
betting  on  what  the  value  of  a  given  commodity, 
bought  or  sold  to-day,  will  be  two  or  three  or  twelve 
months  hence,  when  it  is  to  be  delivered.  If  you  sell 
ten  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  for  May  delivery,  at 
one  dollar  a  bushel ;  and  if  on  the  last  day  of  May 
you  can  get  that  wheat  for  ninety  cents,  then  -you  can 
fill  your  contract  by  buying  nine  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  wheat,  and  you  make  one  thousand  dollars.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  forced  to  pay  one  dollar  and  ten 
cents  for  your  wheat,  you  lose  one  thousand  dollars. 

If  now,  when  the  day  of  delivery  comes  and  you 
find  you  have  lost  one  thousand  dollars  on  your  deal, 
you  go  to  the  person  to  whom  you  are  to  make  the 
delivery  and  pay  him  that  one  thousand  dollars  in 
cash,  instead  of  bothering  to  scrape  together  the  wheat 
and  cart  it  over  to  his  elevator,  then  you  will  have 
completed  a  transaction  exactly  parallel  to-  the  so- 
called  gambling  operations  of  the  wheat  pit  and  the 
cotton  exchange.    Of  course,  it's  gambling. 

Deals  in  futures  do  not  always  contemplate  actual 
delivery  of  the  goods.  The  contracts,  indeed,  are  made 
to  provide  for  deliver}^,  and  they  can  always  be  ful- 
filled by  making  the  delivery.  The  fact  remains  that 
operators  very  generally  do  not  make  deliveries  or  in- 
sist on  them.  They  pay  the  "paper  profits"  in  cash, 
and  make  no  deliveries. 


T^HESE  cases  represent  the  purely  gambling  operations. 

Of  course,  if  you  sell  wheat  for  May  delivery  and 
find  you  are  heavy  loser,  you  are  always  at  liberty  to 
go  out  in  the  country,  buy  up  all  the  wheat  that  can 
be  had  and  tender  it  to  the  consignee  under  your  con- 
tract. That  is  the  method  by  which  P.  D.  Armour 
smashed  the  famous  Leiter  corner.  Instead  of  taking 
his  medicine  and  squaring  up  his  paper  losses  with 
cash,  Armour  went  into  alliance  vv'ith  the  elevator  lines 
and  the  railroads,  bought  every  bushel  of  physical 
wheat  he  could  find  and  rushed  it  in  to  Chicago  to  ten- 
der to  Leiter.  Leiter  didn't  want  wheat;  he  had  no 
place  to  put  so  much  of  it,  no  organization  to  market  , 
it,  and  his  corner  broke  down.  Any  one  with  the  re- 
quisite money  and  nerve  is  privileged  to  settle  on  a 
delivery  basis.  But  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  the 
transactions  in  futures  are  not  so  settled. 

Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  merits  of  deal- 
ing in  futures  and  to  decide  whether  it  is  all  bad  or 
all  good.  There  is  much  in  the  system  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Let  me  use  the  commonest  illus- 
tration. 

A  cotton  spinner  in  Lowell  is  habited  to  selling  his 
cotton  cloths  all  over  the  world.  He  has  traveling 
agents  or  factors  in  China,  Australia,  Burma,  Arabia, 
Berlin,  Riga,  Moscow,  Rio  Janeiro,  Guayaquil — every- 
where. He  must  sell  his  goods  before  they  are  made ; 
before  the  cotton  is  grown  from  which  they  are  to  be 
made.  He  must  make  a  price  on  them  months  ahead. 
Obviousiy,  he  cannot  set  that  price  until  he  knows 
what  his  raw  cotton  is  going  to  cost. 

So  he  goes  on  the  cotton  exchange  and  buys  ten 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  for  delivery  next  November. 
The  price  he  contracts  to  pay  represents  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  experts  in  the  trade,  as  to  the 
probable  condition  in  the  cotton  world  next  November. 

Your  cotton  spinner,  however,  knows  that  at  best 
that  guess  is  liable  to  be  a  long  way  mistaken.  A 
damaging  storm  over  the  cotton  belt  may  force  the 
price  far  up  or  an  exceptionally  huge  crop  may  force 
it  down.  The  spinner  doesn't  want  to  take  the  chances 
of  a  loss  and  isn't  playing  for  the  chance  of  a  profit, 
except  the  legitimate  profit  of  his  manufacturing 
operation.     So  he  "hedges" — that  is,  on  the  day  he 
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buys  that  ten  thousand  bales  for  November  delivery 
he  goes  on  the  market  and  sells  ten  thousand  bales  for 
the  same  delivery.  If  he  makes  a  speculative  profit  on 
one  transaction,  it  is  cancelled  by  the  loss  on  the 
other;  if  he  makes  a  speculative  loss  on  one,  it  is 
made  up  by  the  profit  on  the  other.  In  one  case  he 
expects  actual  delivery ;  in  the  other,  not. 

This  is  the  transaction  which  the  friends  of  the 
cotton  exchange  present  as  the  justification  for  the  in- 
stitution. They  say  it  steadies  the  market  and  guar- 
antees the  manufacturer  against  heavy  losses.  That 
is  true,  but  the  pneumatic  cushion  on  which  the  manu- 
facturer is  able  to  light  is  necessarily  a  speculative  one. 

Dealing  in  other  futures,  on  wheat,  provisions,  etc., 
is  very  similar. 

■^^ITHOUT  doubt  there  is  a  great  and  growing  preju- 
dice against  trading  in  futures.  It  is  popularly 
believed  that  "gambling"  helps  make  living  prices  very 
high.  There  are,  indeed,  some  farmers — a  good  many  of 
them,  too — who  believe  the  dealings  in  futures  tend  to 
keep  the  prices  of  farm  products  higher  than  they 
would  otherwise  go.  On  the  whole,  however,  agricul- 
tural opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  deals  in  futures; 
and  nobody  can  follow  the  testimony  that  has  been 
elicited  during  the  hearings  on  these  anti-futures  bills 
without  being  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  that  there 
is  crying  need,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  public  and 
the  fabric  of  legitimate  business,  of  strict  conditioning 
of  these  transactions. 

The  bill  which  Representative  Scott  has  introduced 
provides  that  the  mails,  the  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone lines  shall  not  be  used  in  connection  with  trans- 
actions in  futures.  Newspapers,  etc.,  containing 
records  of  transactions  of  the  kind  shall  be  denied  the 
use  of  the  mails.  Mr.  Scott  believes  it  is  constitutional, 
and  some  excellent  lawyers  have  declared  on  both 
sides.  Several  other  bills  to  attain  the  same  end  have 
been  introduced. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  set  about  dili- 
gently to  learn  the  facts.  The  officers  of  the  cotton 
exchanges  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  have  been 
heard  at  great  length,  in  opposition  to  the  bills.  The 
New  England  cotton  spinners  seem  about  equally  di- 
vided, for  and  against  the  legislation.  The  Southern 
spinners  are  largely  in  favor  of  it.  The  most  aggres- 
sive influence  in  favor  of  such  legislation  is  the 
Farmers'  Union,  a  national  society  with  chapters  in 
twenty-eight  states  and  an  immense  membership  es- 
pecially in  the  cotton  states.  The  organization  is  main- 
taining a  committee  in  Washington  this  winter  to  press 
the  legi  lation.  The  vast  majority  of  cotton-raisers 
favor  the  proposed  legislation ;  apparently  a  com- 
fortable preponderance  of  the  cotton-manufacturing 
interests  are  for  it,  with  most  of  the  millers  and 
bakers,  who  claim  it  would  steady  their  business. 

The  millers,  indeed,  declare  that  no  product  could 
ever  be  "cornered"  if  it  were  not  for  the  system  of 
dealing  on  margins,  which  is  common  in  all  the  other 
grain  exchanges.  They  deny  that  there  is  any  benefit 
in  "hedging,"  and  finally  they  declare  that  the  volume 
of  purely  gambling  transactions  is  so  much  bigger  than 
the  total  of  legitimate  dealings  that  the  latter  are  sub- 
merged in  the  speculative  tide  and  not  permitted  to 
-be  conducted  on  their  merits.  The  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  A  .R.  Marsh,  told  the 
committee  that  no  record  was  kept  of  the  total  volume 
of  cotton  transactions  on  his  exchange. 

Being  pressed  for  some  estimates,  Mr.  Marsh  gave 
figures  from  which  the  committeemen  figured  that  the 
entire  cotton  crop  of  the  world  is  sold  five  times  over, 
every  year,  on  the  New  York  Exchange  alone.  Taking 
in  the  other  cotton  exchanges.  Chairman  Scott  con- 
cluded that  the  sales  on  the  exchanges  amount  to  ten 
or  fifteen  times  the  total  amount  of  cotton  produced. 
Of  course,  some  physical  cottpn  may  be  sold  and  de- 
livered more  than  once ;  but  the  testimony  is  that  most 
of  it  is  sold  only  once  through  the  exchange.    So  it 


would  appear  that  from  one  fifteenth  to  one  tenth  of 
the  cotton  deals  are  in  cotton,  and  the  rest  are  in  blue 
sky.  The  committee  leans  to  the  opinion  that  it's  too 
.much  sky  and  too  little  cotton. 


^^HiLE  Mr.  Marsh  was  on  the  stand.  Representative 
Burleson,  of  Te.xas,  one  of  the  strong  advocates 
of  anti-futures  legislation,  made  a  point  that  nobody 
succeeded  in  meeting  and  parrying  effectively. 

"The  wool  and  the  cotton  markets  are  much  alike," 
said  Mr.  Burleson.  "Why  is  it  necessary  to  maintain 
a  great  cotton  exchange  which  had  dealings  amount- 
ing to  fifteen  times  the  actual  amount  of  cotton,  while 
there  is  no  wool  exchange  and  no  demand  or  apparent 
need  for  one  ?" 

Mr.  Marsh  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  would  be 
a  wool  exchange  if  the  hazards  of  the  business — the 
uncertainty  even  among  experts,  of  how  a  given  lot 
of  wool  would  turn  out  when  its  grease  was  scoured 
out  of  it — were  not  so  great  as  to  make  exchange- 
dealings  almost  impossible. 

"Then,"  suggested  Mr.  Burleson,  "there  is  more  haz- 
ard in  it  than  in  cotton  ?" 

"Vastly  more ;  the  wool-dealer  expects  a  margin  of 
about  twenty  per  cent  in  his  trades,  in  order  to  be 
secure ;  the  cotton-dealer  is  content  with  one  half  to 
three  fourths  of  one  per  cent." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Burleson,  "I  should  think  there 
would  be  just  that  much  more  need  for  a  wool  ex- 
change, so  that  people  buying  wool  could  somehow  get 
the  advantages  of  this  system  of  'hedging'  which  the 
cotton-exchange  people  present  as  their  chief  justi- 
fication for  existence." 

Mr.  Marsh  didn't  get  past  that  point.  Nobody  else 
did. 

"Now,  Mr.  Marsh,"  persisted  Burleson,  "isn't  it  a 
fact  that  a  wool  exchange  was  undertaken  in  New 
York  and  that  it  failed,  and  that  the  failure  was  well 
known  to  be  because  the  cotton  exchange  provided  all 
the  gartibling  facilities  of  that  kind  that  the  gambling 
fraternity  seemed  to  require?" 

Mr.  Marsh  didn't  believe  that  was  so;  and  then  Mr. 
Burleson  presented  a  lot  of  testimony  from  financial 
New  York  to  show  that  it  was  the  case. 

Then  Mr.  Burleson  followed  up  his  argument  by 
reading  testimony  of  J.  R.  McColl,  one  of  the  greatest 
cotton  manufacturers  in  the  world.  Mr.  McColl,  who 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the-  cotton  exchanges,  declared 
that  the  W'Ool,  silk  and  many  other  commodities  fairly- 
comparable  to  cotton  are  handled  for  all  the  world 
without  intervention  of  exchanges,  and  that  in  those 
lines  there  is  not  the  same  dangerous  speculative  con- 
dition that  constantly  makes  cotton  so  hazardous,  even 
to  the  man  who  does  the  most  conservative  business. 


'T'Hus  the  investigation  has  gone  on  for  weeks  now. 

By  the  time  it  is  finished,  the  reports  of  the  hear- 
ings will  make  a  volume  of  many  hundreds  of  pages. 
There  will  not  be  a  large  supply  of  the  printed  copies, 
but  Congress  will  get  them  printed  if  there  is  demand 
for  them,  An3'body  inter.ested  in  the  subject — and 
every  farmer  ought  to  be  interested — should  write  to 
Chairman  Scott  or  to  his  own  member  of  Congress, 
asking  for  a  copy  of  the  report.  It  is  well  worth  study. 
There  is  small  chance  that,  even  if  it  gets  out  of  the 
House  committee  and  passes  the  House,  the  measure 
will  get  through  the  Senate  this  session.  It  will  be  a 
long  hard  fight,  and  one  in  which  the  farmers  nuist 
make  themselves  felt,  before  such  legislation  will  pass. 

"What  we  need,"  said  Mr.  Scott  a  day  or  two  ago, 
"is  a  plan  that  will  make  it  possible  to  retain  the  good, 
but  cast  out  the  bad  features  of  the  trading  in  futures. 
If  we  could  pick  out  the  legitimate  and  often  very  nec- 
essary transactions  in  actual  cotton,  grain,  etc.,  and 
protect  the  right  to  continue  them  so  long  as  they  are 
legitimate,  I  believe  the  exchanges  might  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose.  But  as  there  is  plainly  no  way  now  in 
sight  for  making  such  a  separation,  and  as  the  poeple 
interested  in  the  dealings  are  themselves  apparently 
unable  to  help  us  to  devise  such  a  plan,  I  think  the 
demand  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  whole  business 
is  certain  to  be  pushed  till  legislation  is  passed." 

This  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject.  But  not  without  persistent  and 
strong  pressure  from  the  people  will  such  results  be 
secured. 
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Spring   Care   of   House  Plants 

Getting  Them  Ready  to  Plant  Outdoors 


By  Samuel  Armstrong  Hamilton 
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LST  Spring  I  told  3-011  about  the  method  of  spring 
^  handling  of  hardy  shrubs  and  bulbs.  In  this 
article  I  shall  set  forth  the  plans  for  preparing 
house  plants  for  outdoors,  a  subject  which  should  be 
of  special  interest  and  help  to  the  amateur  gardener. 
None  but  those  who  keep  in  touch  with  what  the 
specialists  are  doing  know  of  the  manj'  beautiful  things 
which  have  been  introduced  this  season  by  the  first- 
class  seeds-men  and  plants-men.  It  is  a  pity  that  so 
many  persons  keep  old  house  plants  over  the  one 
season,  as  joung  plants  are  so  much  the  finer,  and  it 
is  so  easy  to  grow  fresh  ones  each  season ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  sentiment  about  it  which  must  be  re- 
spected, because  it  cannot  be  eradicated,  so  I  will  take 
conditions  as  I  find  them. 

You  probably  have  some  of  the  following  house 
plants  on  hand  which  have  been  blooming  during  the 
winter.  They  may  be  a  dozen  years  old.  Or  they 
may  be  "resting"  in  the  dark  cellar  over  winter :  Be- 
gonia, geranium,  lantana,  hj'drangea,  petunia,  verbenas, 
heliotrope,  fuchsia  and  similar  plants.  If  so,  put  them 
on  the  "dry  side"  (which  means  let  the  soil  become 
almost  dry,  but  not  quite)  for  two  weeks 
and  then  cut  them  back  from  one  half  to 
two  thirds.  Do  not  mind  if  they  drop  their 
leaves.  We  are  simply  going  to  rest  them 
and  give  them  a  fresh  start.  De-pot  them, 
and  if  there  are  signs  of  worms  in  the 
pot,  which  can  be  told  by  the  presence  of 
worm-burrows  in  the  soil,  give  the  pots  a 
drenching  with  lime-water,  when  the  first 
water  is  given.  To  make  the  lime-water, 
dissolve  five  pounds  of  lime  in  two  gallons 
of  water  and,  when  slaked,  stir  well,  and 
allow  to  settle.  Use  the  clear  solution  from 
the  top.  This  will  kill  all  kinds  of  soil- 
worms,  and  it  should  be  used  often  in  the 
pots  of  plants,  as  the  worms  feed  on  the 
fibrous  feeding-roots  of  the  plants. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  examine  all  the 
pots  by  de-potting  them,  and  those  which 
have  been  filled  with  roots  should  be  shifted 
to  a  pot  just  one  size  larger— not  more. 
Then  water  and  set  in  the  light,  but  not  in  the  sun, 
ajid  gradually  inure  them  to  the  sunshine,  and  they 
will  soon  be  in  full  foliage.    However,  as  some  shoots 
tend  to  grow  faster  than  their  fellows,  such  should  be 
cut  back  to  the  general  length,  in  order  to  make  sym- 
metrical plants. 

These  plants  are  intended  for  next  winter's  bloom- 
ing, and  should  be  grown  slow  and  stocky  during  the 
summer.  They  will  do  right  if  given  sunshine  in  the 
morning  and  partial  shade  in  the  afternoon.  The 
pots  should  be  sunk  in  the  soil  to  the  brim,  and  no 
watering  done  except  the  rains,  unless  there  is  a  pro- 
longed drought.  At  intervals  of  three  weeks  cut  out 
the  leading  shoots,  and  keep  them  short,  round  and 
low  down,  for  the  best  blooming  effect.  The  aim  is 
to  get  as  many  blooming  spurs  as  possible,  as,  next 
winter,  each  one  should  throw  up  at  least  one  bloom- 
spike. 

By  the  time  this  article  appears,  in  ^ilarch,  it  will 
be  time  to  start  the  early  asters,  gladioli,  dahlias  and 
cannas,  especially  if  intended  for  the  mid-summer 
flower-carnivals,  which  are  so  popular  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  The  one  thing  which  has  operated 
against  the  use  of  early  bedding-out  plants,  among 
those  of  moderate  means,  was  the  expense  for  pots, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  them  for  the  above- 
named  plants  for  propagating  purposes.  For  the 
gladioli,  dahlias  and  cannas,  use  the  quart-size 
strawberry-baskets  which  are  very  cheap,  and  some  of 
which  are  on  hand  in  every  family.  These  will  need 
no  drainage,  as  they  are  loosely  constructed.  Put  the 
roots  in  these,  cover  with  the  soil  you  have  laid  in 
for  this  purpose  and  set  in  a  room  with 
a  temperature  of  not  less  than  fifty  de- 
grees at  night,  nor  more  than  seventy-five 
degrees  in  daytime,  and  water  when  the 
top  of  the  soil  is  dry — only — and  then  do 
it  thoroughly.  When  the  plants  are  ready 
to  set  out,  just  as  soon  as  danger  from 
frost  is  past,  they  will  have  two  months 
start  and  will  bloom  that  much  sooner. 
When  transplanting  from  the  berry-baskets, 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  down  one  side  and 
the  basket  can  be  lifted  away,  and  the 
ball  of  soil,  roots  and  all,  be  planted  with- 
out at  all  disturbing  the  plant. 

For  flowers,  such  as  the  aster,  phlox, 
nasturtium,  balsam,  pansy,  chrysanthe- 
mum, salvia,  tuberous-rooted  begonia  and 
man}''  other  annuals  used  for  bedding,  if 
it  is  not  desired  to  go  to  the  expense  for 
pots,  use  the  pint-size  ice-cream  boxes 
made  of  water-proof  paper,  cutting  off  the 
top  and  lowering  the  sides  to  a  height  of 
three  inches.  Fill  these  with  soil,  fine, 
rich  and  loamy,  using  enough  sand  to  make 
it  friable.  In  these  plant  three  or  four 
seeds,  and  when  they  have  formed  their 
third  leaf,  cut  out  all  but  the  best  plant  and 
let  it  grow.  These  should  be  set  together 
in   a   "flat"    (a   wooden   box  twelve   by  Showing 


eighteen  by  two  inches)  and  given  the  same  treatment 
as  outlined  above.  Before  filling  the  paper  boxes 
with  soil,  make  three  holes  for  drainage  in  the  bottom 
with  a  lead-pencil,  by  pushing  it  through  from  the 
inside. 

The  calla-lilies.  which  should  have  been  in  bloom 
for  Easter,  should  now  be  put  on  the  "dry  side,"  and 
allowed  to  remain  so  for  a  month,  and  then  given 
merely  enough  water  to  keep  them  alive.  As  soon 
as  danger  of  frost  is  past,  sink  the  pots  in  the  soil 
in  a  sunny  location  and  allow  them  to  remain  so  until 
the  first  of  August.  Then  take  them  up,  lay  the  pots 
on  their  sides  in  the  shade  and  allow  them  to  get  as 
dry  as  a  bone.  Allow  them  to  stay  for  a  month,  then 
repot  them  in  fresh  soil  from  a  swamp  or  in  leaf- 
mold  and  loam,  with  a  handful  of  bone-meal  on  top, 
and  set  the  pots  in  an  inch  of  water  and  keep  them 


A  bed  of  cannas  which  was  started  early. 
They  should  be  in  bloom  when  set  out 

thus  until  they  bloom.  If  you  have  never  grown  them 
this  way  you  have  a  delightful  surprise  in  store — they 
are  a  swamp  plant. 

There  are  many  persons  who  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  their  ferns  during  the  summer.  Most  people 
keep  them  in  the  hothouses,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
especially  with  the  species  Xephrolepis  (various  Bos- 
ton ferns).  Thty  should  be  sunk  to  the  rim  of  the 
pots  in  the  soil  in  the  shade  outdoors,  where  they 
will  have  a  damp  situation,  unless  you  are  very  cer- 
tain that  you  will  not  forget  to  water  them  freely. 
The  north  side  of  shrubbery  is  a  good  location,  also. 
Cut  back  all  weak  and  very  old  fronds,  give  a  feeding 
of  bone-meal,  and  if  not  protected  from  winds,  stake 
the  fronds.  If  the  ferns  were  not  repotted  last  fall, 
they  are  likely  to  need  it  this  spring.  If  the  pots  are 
filled  with  white,  fibrous  roots,  repot  into  a  size  larger. 
Postpone  this  until  the  weather  is  so  far  advanced 
that  you  can  get  into  the  woods  to  get  some  pulver- 
ized rotten  hard  wood  (oak,  ash,  linden,  birch  or 
beech),  and  use  one  third  of  this,  one  third  of  leaf- 
mold  and  one  third  of  good  garden  loam  or  dessicated 
sods.  To  the  quantity  for  each  six  to  ten  inch  pot, 
mix  a  handful  of  bone-meal. 

It  is  the  intention,  when  growing  annuals  for  bed- 


annuals  which  were  st&rted  early  and  which  by  June  were 


ding  out,  that  they  be  in  bud  and  bloom,  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  and  this  can  be  done  by  the  above 
method,  but  there  must  be  no  check  to  the  young 
seedlings.  They  must  be  kept  in  an  even  temperature 
and  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  can  be  held  for  proper 
weather  conditions  by  putting  them  on  the  dry  side 
and  in  a  temperature  of  fifty  degrees  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  if  in  the  bud  state. 

The  beds  for  annuals  should  be  dug  deep,  as  most 
all  of  this  kind  of  plants  are  deep  rooting.  They  must 
grow,  perfect  their  blooms  and  seed,  all  in  a  summer's 
season,  and  this  requires  a  rapid  and  extensive  root 
growth.  The  best  soil  obtainable  should  be  given  them 
and  not  used  more  than  one  season,  in  order  to  keep 
in  check  "rust"  and  other  fungous  diseases  which  af- 
fect some  of  the  finest  of  our  plants.  Always  give  a 
dusting  of  air-slaked  lime  before  raking  the  beds,  as 
this  renders  available  stored-up  plant-food  and  cor- 
rects any  tendency  to  acidity  in  the  soil. 

There  are  a  few  things  outdoors  to  be  done  this 
month.  The  wrappings  about  the  young  trees,  shrubs 
and  bushes  should  be  loosed,  but  not  taken  off.  The 
mulch  about  the  roots  and  that  over  the 
crowns  of  the  herbaceous  plants  should  be 
carefully  stirred,  to  let  in  air  to  harden  off 
the  roots  gradually,  and  any  neglected 
pruning  can  still  be  done  before  the  sap 
runs  too  freely,  entirely  eliminating  all 
dead  wood  and  removing  one  of  two 
branches  which  cross  each  other. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  disappears,  go  over 
the  lawn  for  frozen-out  places  and  at  once 
seed  them  with  pure  Kentuck}'  blue-grass, 
sowing  it  in  the  bare  places  and  pressing 
it  into  the  moist  soil.  These  bare  places 
on  the  lawn  are  mostly  caused  by  the  dying 
out  of  annual  grasses,  such  as  the  well- 
known  "barn-yard"  and  "crab-grass,"  which 
spread  over  the  lawn  to  a  radius  often  of 
a  foot,  killing  the  other  grass  and,  when 
they  die  during  the  winter,  leaving  a  bare 
spot.  The  best  cure  for  this  is  prevention, 
which  consists  of  a  periodical  search  of 
the  lawn  or  grass-plot,  from  early  spring  until  the 
snow  comes  again,  and  cutting  them  off  under- 
ground. 

The  lawn  should  be  rolled  just  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  done,  which  will  be  when  you  can  walk  over  it 
without  sinking  into  the  soil.  This  is  the  time,  also, 
to  edge  up  the  sod  along  the  walks,  and  where  the 
sod  has  shrunk  away,  or  died  back  from  the  walks, 
patch  them  with  pieces  of  sod  pounded  down.  The 
spring  fertilizer  for  the  lawn  can  be  put  on  top  of 
the  snow  or  as  soon  as  you  may  safely  walk  on  the 
grass  without  leaving  footprints.  For  this  purpose 
use  Canadian  unleached  hard-wood  ashes,  which  are 
cheap  and  effective.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of 
stable  manure  on  the  lawn  over  winter,  on  account  of 
the  weed-seeds  which  it  contains  and  the  labor  re- 
quired the  following  season  to  eradicate  them.  Grass 
which  is  well  drained,  so  that  water  does  not  stand 
on  it  and  freeze  into  ice,  will  not  freeze  out  in  any 
portion  of  North  America  if  it  be  of  perennial  varie- 
ties, unless  the  soil  is  too  shallow  or  poor  to  enable 
it  to  get  the  requisite  root  growth.  If  your  lawn, 
when  in  full  vigor,  has  a  decided  yellow  cast,  instead 
of  the  translucent  green-blue,  which  it  should  have, 
give  it  a  soaking  of  muriate  of  potash,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  ounce  of  the  crj-stals  to  two  gallons  of 
water,  which  will  restore  it  to  its  proper  color. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  the  season,  if  it  can  be 
done,  roll  the  lawn  once  a  week,  after  being  cut. 
This  will  make  finer  grass  than  if  allowed  to  grow 
loosely.  The  grass  should  be  cut  one  and  one  half 
inches  high  tmtil  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  cutting- 
bar  should  be  raised  a  half-inch  until  the 
warm  dry  weather  of  July  sets  in,  when 
it  should  be  set  at  two  and  a  half  inches, 
for  points  north  of  Washington,  and  three 
inches  for  points  south  of  that.  This  is 
to  give  the  grass-roots  shade  and  prevent 
surface  drying. 

It  many  times  happens  that  the  home 
gardener  is  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
spring  flower-bed  that  the  lawn  or  grass- 
plot  is  often  neglected.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  great  fascination  about  planting  flow- 
ers and  watching  them  grow,  and  it  is 
all  right  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
on  them,  but  the  gardener  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  be  so  interested  in  the  flowers 
as  to  neglect  the  grass-plot.  A  bed  of 
flowers  may  be  most  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  it  will  not  look  its  best  if  the  grass 
is  not  green  and  well  cared  for.  The 
surroundings  for  a  flower-bed  should  al- 
ways be  neat  and  trim  in  appearance. 
What  could  be  prettier  than  a  bed  of  flow- 
ers against  a  background  of  soft  green 
grass?  So  when  you  are  planning  your 
garden,  read  most  carefully  the  above 
suggestions  about  the  care  of  the  lavvri, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  with 
in  bloom       the  results. 
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The  pure,  high 
grade,  scientific- 
ally blended  cocoa 
made  by  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. , 
and  identified  by 
the  trade-mark  of 
the  Chocolate  Girl, 
acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  in- 
vigorates and  cor- 
rects the  action  of 
the  digestive  or- 
gans, furnishing  the  body  with 
some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
let containing  a  great  variety  of 
recipes  for  home  made  candies 
and  dainty  dishes,   sent  free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

E»tabluhea  1780 


ReKlstered, 
C.  S.  Pat.  oa 


Window-glass 
lamp-chimneys 
are    cheap,  as 
paper  -  soled 
shoes  are  cheap 
— cheap  to  buy, 
but  dear  to  use. 

Macbeth  on  a 
lamp  -  chimney 
means  it  is  made 
u=,.u.......ce       of  tough  glass, 

clear  as  crystal  and  that  it  won't 
break  from  heat. 

Best  grocers  and  lamp  stores 
sell  Macbeth  Chimneys. 

My  lamp-chimney  book  insures  your  getting 
the  right  chimney  for  any  lamp.  It  is  fi^ee. 
Address 

M  A  C  B  E  T  H  V  Pittsburgh. 


.DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 
Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

We  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  sell  tc 
the  dealer — pay  the  freight  besides.  Stove  pol- 
ished, ready  to  set  up,  safe  delivery  insured. 
Then,  after  „ 

ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL 

we  refund  your 
money  if  you  aro 
not  satisiied. 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

ataztdard  for  tii  y 
yeara. 

Our  niostrated 
Stove  Book  free, 
tells  all  about 
stoves,  drafts, 
chimneys,  etc. 
Send  for  it. 
Gold  Coin  Stove  Cv. 
£  Oat  St  Tro7.N,y, 


I  won  the  World's  First  Prize  In  Penmanship, 

By  my  new  system  I  can  make  an    expert  pen- 
man of  you  by  mall.  I  also  teach  Book-Keeping 
and  Shorthand.  Am  placing  my  Btudents  as  In- 
etructore  in  commercial  colleges.   If  you  wish 
to  become  a  better  penman  write  me  I  will 
send  you  FREE  one  of  my  Pavorlte  Pens 
and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerian  Journal.    Write  to-day. 
C.  W.  RANSOM,  534  RELIANCE  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

This  High-Grade  Go-Cart,  $5.95 

All-steel  go-cart.  Stylish  design.  Rigid  construction.  Full 
size.    Quick-folding.    Opens  or  closes  with  one  "motion. 

Upholstery  and  hood  of  genuine 
fabricoid  leather.    Rubber  tires. 
Adjustable   dash.    Back   can  be 
reclined,   making   full-size  bed. 
Easy-riding   springs   absorb  all 
'  shock.    Shipped  direct  from  factory  if 
we  have  no  dealer  near  you.    Send  a 
postal  today  for  our  big 

FREE  1910  CATALOG 

showing  hundreds  of  different  styles. 
We  are  the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turers of  go-carts  and  baby  carriages. 
Ficks  Carriage  &  Reed  Co.,  434  Findlay  St.,  Cincienati,  Ohio 

Send  Yow 

Old  Carpet 

We  Ynil  Make 

ANew  Rugs 

V  Beautiful  designs  to  your  taste— Plain, 
Fancy,  Oriental  —  fit  for  any  parlor. 
Guaranteed  to  wear  tea  years. 

Rugs,  SOg  and  Utf 

Oureis  tue  largest  factory  of  its  kind 
in  America.    Established  37  years. 
Orlglnatoi  s  of  OLSON  FLUFF  RUa 
(Grand  Prizes  at  S  Woiid's  Fairs). 

Wo  Pay  the  Freight 

'    Ola  carpets  are  worth  money; 
don't  throw  youra  away. 

^fH£r  Write 

or   boob   of  de- 
'  s\2ns.     prices  and 
com plete   i n formation. 
_     .         OLSON  RUG  CO. 
"iT^if  i-         1UU4  aiadison  St.  Chicago 


U.1      i    vX     JL  I.  \Z 

^     h  1 

\^  Yi.  yj  yj  I. 

Conducted  by  Sam 

Loyd 

The  Lost  Cent 

HERE  is  a  puzzle  known  as  the 
Covent  Garden  Problem,  wihich 
appeared  in  London  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  accompanied  by  the  somewhat 
surprising  assertion  that  it  had  mysti- 
fied the  best  mathematicians  of  England. 
The  problem  is  continually  cropping  up, 
in  some  form  or  other,  generally  accom- 
panied by  that  same  statement  of  its 
having  baffled  the  European  mathema- 
ticians, all  of  which  must  be  taken  with 
a  liberal  allowance  of  salt,  as  our  Yan- 
kee scholars  would  find  such  little  dif- 
ficulty in  dispelling  the  mystery  that  I 
can  only  feel  justified  in  presenting  it 
as  a  special  practice  problem  for  our 
more  juvenile  puzzlists.  As  some  of  the 
other  puzzles  have  proven  to  be  too 
difficult  for  many  beginners  who  have 
become  interested  in  such  matters,  I 
have  determined  to  act  upon  an  oft- 
repeated   suggestion    from    our  younger 


friends  to  present  a  few  simple  prob- 
lems of  a  mathematical  nature  which'  all 
should  be  able  to  solve. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  the  Covent  .Gar- 
den Problem,  which  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten. It  is  told  that  two'  huckster 
ladies  were  selling  apples  at  the.niarket, 
when  Mrs.  Smith,  for  some  reason  or 
other  which  must  be  the  real  mystery 
which  has  baffled  the  mathematicians,  was 
called  away  and  asked  Mrs.  Jones,  the 
other  apple  lady,  to  dispose  of  her  stock 
for  her. 

Now,  it  appears  that  they  each  had 
an  equal  number  of  apples,  but  Mrs. 
Jones  had  larger  fruit  and  was  selling 
hers  at  the  rate  of  two  for  a  penny, 
while  Mrs.  Smith  sold  three  of  hers  for 
a  penny.  Upon  accepting  the  responsi- 
bility of  disposing  of  her  friend's  stock, 
Mrs.  Jones,  wishing  to  be  very  impartial, 
mixed  them  all  togefher  and  sold  them 
off  at  the  rate  of  five  apples  for  two 
pence. 

'When  Mrs.  Smith  returned  the  next 
day,  the  apples  had  all  been  disposed  of, 
but  when  they  came  to  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds they  found  that  they  were  just 
seven  pence  short,  and  it  is  this  short- 
age in  the  apple  or  financial  market 
which  has  disturbed  the  mathematical 
equilibrium  for  such  a  long  period. 

Supposing  that  they  divided  the 
money  equally,  each  taking  one  half, 
the  problem  is  to  tell  just  how  much 
money  Mrs.  Jones  lost  by  the  unfortu- 
nate partnership. 

A  Rebus 

A  term  for  scolding,  backwards  read. 
Will  give  what  all  good  people  dread ; 
A  character  so  base,  that  none 
The  epithet  would  call  their  own. 

Brain  Sharpeners 

\\'hy  are  washerwomen,  .great- travel- 
ers? Because  they  are  continually  cross- 
ing the  line  and  running  from  pole  to 
pole. 

What  is  the  largest  room  in  the  world? 
The  room  for  improvement. 

Why  is  a  street-car  like  the  heart  of 
a  coquette?  Because  there  is  always 
room  for  one  more  to  be  takeii  in. 

When  may  a' man  be  said  to  breakfast 
before  he,  gets  up?  When  he  takes  a 
roll  in  bed. 

Why  are  teeth  like  verbs?  Because 
they  are  regular,  irregular  and  defective. 

What  is  it  that  a  gentleman  has  not, 
never  can  have  and  yet  can  give  to  a 
lady?    A  husband. 

Why  is  a  man  just  imprisoned  like  a 
boat  full  of  water?  Because  he  requires 
bailing  out. 

Why  are  fowls  the  most  economical 
things  a  farmer  can  keep?  Because  for 
every  grain  they  give  a  peck.    -        .  :" 


Evolution  Puzzles 

Nothing  produces  more  fun  and 
amusement  for  an  evening  party  than 
the  simple  game  of  "Evolution,"  where- 
in you  are  to  change  one  word  into 
another,  changing  one  letter  at  a  time, 
always  spelling  correct  dictionary  words. 

Thus,  to  transform  pig  to  rat  in  three 
moves,  we  might  proceed  as  follows : 
Pig,  pit,  pat,  rat,  or  pig,  rig,  rag,  rat. 

East  to  west :    East,  vast,  vest,  west. 

Dog  to  cat :   Dog,  cog,  cot,  cat. 

Soup  to  fish  :  Soup,  sour,  pour,  pout, 
post,  past,  fast,  fist,  fish. 

Road  to  rail :  Road,  goad,  goal,  coal, 
coil,  toil,  tail,  rail. 

In  using  the  puzzle  as  a  game,  the 
company  first  agree  upon  the  different 
pairs  of  words  to  be  transformed,  and 
then  see  which  player  can  make  all  the 
changes  m  the  fewest  moves,  the  num- 
ber not  being  previously  specified.  Some 
words  take  more  moves  than  at  first 
might  be  supposed.  Thus,  the  reader 
will,  I  think,  find  that  rose  cannot  be 
changed  into  lily  in  fewer  than  five 
moves,  although  shoe  may  be  trans- 
formed into  boot  in  three.  The  latter 
could  not  be  effected  under  four  moves 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  third 
letter  is  the  same  in  each  word. 

To  test  your  cleverness,  transform  the 
following  pairs  in  three  moves  each : 
Cat  to  dog ;  boy  to  man ;  wood  to  coal ; 
lion  to  lamb ;  hate  to  lore. 

Transform  the  following  pairs  in  four 
moves  each :  Warm  to  cold ;  fish  to 
meat;  more  to  less;  fire  to  cold;  ride 
to  walk. 

The  Hindoo  Flower  Trick 

Below  is  an  illustration  of  the  famous 
Hindoo  flower  trick.  The  fakir  plants 
a  seed  in  the  hat  and  a  beautiful  flower 
at  once  appears ;  then  he  asks  you  to 
take  the  seven  pieces  and  arrange  them 
so  as  to  form  a  Greek  cross. 


Missing- Word  Anagram 

Here  is  a  clever  missing-word  puzzle. 
Use  a  four-letter  word,  the  same  letters 
each  time,  in  each  of  the  blank  spaces, 
and  make  good  sense  of  the  following 
rhynie  : 

A    —   old    woman  on   


bent 

Put    on  her 
went. 


and    away  she 


"  ,"   she  cried,   as  she  went  on 

her  way, 

"How  are  we  going  to    to-day?" 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  January 
10th  Issue 

The  numbers  should  be  arranged  as 
'follows -to  ad'd  up  15  in  eight  different 
directions:  ■  - 

618  . 

753     :      ;  .  . 

'  .  294  ....  : 

To  take  away  eight  matches  .  so  as  to 
leave  but  two  squares,'  remove  eight 
black  matches  so  as  to  leave  one  small 
square  in  the  center  of  the  large  one. 

The  charade  is:    Met  a  physician. 

The  cashier  gave  5  ones,  50  twos  and 
19  fives. 

In  the  concealed  geography  we  read 
the  names  of  Constantinople,  Samaria, 
Thebes,  London,  Sedan,  Tours,  Metz,  In- 
kernian,  Edinburgh,  Bergen,  Genoa, 
Balkan  and  Berlin. 

Many  correct  answers  to  all  oi  the  puz- 
zles were  received  and  prize  puzzle  books 
have  been  mailed  to  them  for  their  clever 
work.  Fifty  books,  containing  the  finest 
collection  of  puzzles  ever  issued,  will  be 
distributed  among,  those  sending  the  best 
answers  to  Sam  Loyd,  Box  826,  New 
:  York  City. 


When  You  Buy  a  Piano 
you  want  to  know  you  are 

getting  the  best  for  your  money 

When  you  buy  a 
"CoKNisH"  you 
get  full  piano 
value  —  nothing 
added  for  the 
protection  of 
dealers. 

Sent  To  You  For  A  Year's  Free  Trial 


Cornish  Pianos,  for  real 
merit,  are  unexcelled 
by  any  other,  what- 
ever the  price, 
or  name,  or 
reputation. 


Must  prove  their 
superior  value 
over  all  others  by 
home  tests  or  we 
pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  We 
win  place  a  piano 
In  your  home, 
freight  paid 
if  yon  wish,  at 
rocli-  bottom 
factory  price, 
upon  terms  of 
your  own 
choice,  giving 
you  1  year  to  test 
the  Instrument 
before  you  need 
decide  to  keep  It 
and  we  grive  you 
a  Bond  of 
Indemnity 
which  holds  us  to 
this  offer  and  also 
Insures  Instru- 
ment against 
defect  for  25  years. 


Three  Tear*'  Credit,  If  Needed, 
On  This  BABY  GRANU 

Send  For 

The  New 

CORNISH 

BOOK 

The  most 
beautiful  piano 
catalogue  Issued 
—It  explains 
things  that  you 
ought  to  know 
whether  you 
buy  from  us  or 
elsewhere.  The 
book  is  youre  for 

WrUefVrnno#:  c%V[^^%TPt^i;:^ll^-^^, 

CORNISNCA  Washington.  New  Jer.ey 
WVnnitfll  1<V>     Established  Over  SO  Years 

Watch  Fob  Given  to 

Bicycle  Riders 

Send  your  dealer's  name 
with  4c  postage  and  we 
will  mail  this  hand- 
some fob.  Also  catalog: 
illustnitingand  pricing: 
our  high-grade 

Indianapolis 

Cr&JllRES 

Admitted  by  bicycle 
manufacturers  and 
riders  to  be  the  best 
made.  Wear  longest, 
ride  easiest  and  are 
most  convenient 
to  repair. 


STEM 
WIND 


Watch,  Ring 

 AND  CHAIN 

FOR  SELLING  POST  CARDS 

W«  posMvBly  gire  bolh  B  Fsinoiis  Alton  Waleh, 
Stfim  Wiod,  haadeomel;  designed  oaae,  Amertoaa 
movemeDt,  fturtorj  \jbtXr-A,  guannteed  five  yeus.  al9(» 
&  nice  RIoi*  Bet  with  a  Con^  Oem,  ^vli// 
BparfcllligaDdfireT,forBelling20paok»  *^v^fiV 
,   a^:eB  beantiful  hitrh  grada  Art  Post 
Cards  at  lOo  per  package.   Order  20  a 
paokages, wheD  sold  eend  92  andwewIU^ 
posMrelT  BeDd^ou  the  watch,  rlngft  cbalo. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  AI.TOIi  WATlll CO.,  Dept. 481, fHU  AGO 


EnORIALS  ^ 

OISUnEaNTS 

For  fLNLTERiES  Schools  6  Parks 

•LARGE  VARIETY  OE  DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

DELIVEREDANYWMERE.rSEND  TOR  CATALOGS 
STATE  REQUIREMENTS  AGENTS  WANTED 

Monumental  Bronze  Co. 

347  HOWARD  AVE...  BRIDCCPORT  CONN. 


CUDDAinCDV  Catalog,  192  pagpn,  1500 11- 
CinOnUIIIEnl  lustrations.    Most  com- 


r  11  bk  plete  and  interesting  ever  published.  Show 
■  latestdesigns  in  Embroidery,  Battenberg  and  Needle- 
work Supplies  at  lowest  prices.  Write  today— it's  frett. 
Fred  Eerrsclmer,  6466  MarBbfield  Avenue,      Chicago,  111, 

Ladies  &  Gents  Watches  RIVFN 

W«  frivc  all  gmdcs  of  Watches  for  sclllnc;  our  JS^Jl^tiZi 
fine  Art  Post  tJardB  at  10c  per  pkp.  Order  '10  pk^s.  tn- 
liay.  When  sold,  aend  ua  the  ?12.un  and  wc  will  ?fnd 
you  an  elegant  5  TEAR  GUARANTEED  WATCH, 
also  a  FINE  KIGNET  KING  and  a 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10.  1910 


A  GOOD  CHANGE 
A  Change  of  Food  Works  Wonders 


The  wrong  food  and  drink  causes  a 
lot  of  trouble  in  thi?  world.  To  change 
the  food  is  the  first  duty  of  every  persoi. 
that  is  ill,  particularly  from  stomach 
and  nervous  troubles.  As  an  illustra- 
tion :  A  lady  in  Mo.  has,  with  her 
husband,  been  brought  around  to  health 
again  by  leaving  off  coffee  and  some 
articles  of  food  that  did  not  agree  with 
them.  They  began  using  Postum  and 
Grape-Nuts  food.    She  says : 

'"For  a  number  of  years  I  suffered 
with  stomach  and  bowel  trouble  which 
kept  getting  worse  until  I  was  very  ill 
most  of  the  time.  About  four  years 
ago  I  left  off  coffee  and  began  taking 
Postum.  My  stomach  and  bowels  im- 
proved right  along,  but  I  was  so  re- 
duced in  flesh  and  so  nervous  that  the 
least  thing'  would  overcome  me. 

"Then  1  changed  my  food  and  began 
using  Grape-Nuts  in  addition  to  Postum. 
I  lived  on  these  two  principally  for 
about  four  months.  Day  by  day  I  gained 
in  flesh  and  strength  until  now  the 
nervous  trouble  has  entirely  disappeared 
and  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  life  and  health 
to  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts. 

"Husband  is  73  years  old  and  he  was 
troubled,  for  a  long  time,  with  occa- 
sional cramps,  and  slept  badly.  Finally 
I  prevailed  vipon  him  to  leave  off  cof- 
fee and  take  Postuin.  He  had  stood  out 
for  a  long  time,  bu  ;  after  he  tried 
Postum  for  a  few  days  he  found  that 
he  could  sleep  and  that  his  cramps  dis- 
appeared. He  was  satisfied  and  has 
never  gone  back  to  coffee. 

"I  have  a  brother  in  California  who 
has  been  using  Postum  for  several  years  ; 
his  whole  family  use  it  also  because  they 
have  had  such  good  results  from  it." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville."  "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
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Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  No 
wick,  emoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 
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jyiENDETS 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin, 
brass,  copper,  graniteware.  hot  water  bags, 
etc.    No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.    Any  one 
I         can  use  them;  fit  any  surface;  three  million 
j  in  use.    Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.  Complete 
'  pkg.  assorted  sizes.  25c  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
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CHANGE  THE  VIBRATION 
It  Makes  for  Health 


A  man  tried  leaving  off  meat,  potatoes, 
cofTee,  and  etc.,  and  adopted  a  break- 
fast of  fruit,  Grape-Nuts  with  cream, 
some  crisp  toast  and  a  cup  of  Postum. 

His  health  began  to  improve  at  once 
for  the  reason  that  a  meat  eater  will 
reach  a  place  once  in  a  while  where  his 
system  seems  to  become  clogged  and 
the  machinery  doesn't  work  smoothly. 

A  change  of  this  kind  puts  aside  food 
of  low  nutritive  value  and  takes  up  food 
and  drink  of  the  highest  value,  already 
])artly  digested  and  capable  of  being 
quickly  changed  into  good,  rich  blood 
and  strong  tissue. 

A  most  valuable  feature  of  Grape- 
Nuts  is  the  natural  phosphate  of  potash 
grown  in  the  grains  from  which  it  is 
made.  This  is  the  element  which  trans- 
forms albumen  in  the  body  into  the  soft 
gray  substance  which  fills  brain  and 
nerve  centers. 

A  few  days'  use  of  Grape-Nuts  will 
give  one  a  degree  of  nervous  strength 
well  worth  the  trial. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book.  "The 
Road  to  Wellville."  "There's  a  Reason." 


A  Substitute  for  Ruth 

A  Two-Part   Story  by   Elliott  Flower 


Illustrated  by  H.  Haygarth  Leonard 


Chapter  III. 


0  ONE  missed  Molly  until  dinner- 
time— they  had  noon  dinners  at 
the  Conovers'— and  even  then  her 
absence  occasioned  no  particular 
anxiety.  The  neighbors'  children, 
with  whom  she  occasionally 
played,  lived  some  distance  away, 
and  Alolly  herself  was  not  noted 
for  her  punctuality.  Mr.  Con- 
over  merely  asked  perfunctorily 
where  she  was,  and  Mrs.  Con- 
over  replied  that  she  had  not 
seen  her  since  breakfast. 

Both  were  thinking  of  other 
things.  There  was  Ruth  in  open 
rebellion  up-stairs  and  a  lack  of  harmony  with  regard  to 
the  case  down-stairs.  Ruth  had  defiantly  refused  to  prom- 
ise tiiat  she  would  not  see  or  correspond  with  Bertram 
Winfield  again,  Mr.  Conover  had  taken  prompt  measures  to 
enforce  his  autocratic  decree  of  separation  and  Mrs.  Conover 
wavered  between  the  two.  Mrs.  Conover  could  not  uphold 
defiance  of  paternal  authority,  but  neither  could  she  see  why 
Mr.  Conover  sliould  be  so  uncompromisingly  hostile  to 
Bertram.  The  fact  that  Bertram's  father  and  her  husband 
had  had  serious  business  and  personal  dififerences  seemed  to 
her  no  sufficient  reason  for  visiting  punishment  upon  Bertram 
and  Ruth,  especially  when  there  was  nothing  upon  which  to 
base  an  objection  to  Bertram  personally. 

So  there  was  a  coldness  between  Sir.  and  Mrs.  Conover 
that  kept  their  minds  pretty  steadily  on  the  cause  of  it.  Mrs. 
Conover  did  not  approve  of  the  imprisonment  of  Ruth,  but 
Mr.  Conover  liad  had  his  way  in  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Conover  wished  to  settle  the  affair  by  banishing  Ruth 
to  his  brother's  ranch  in  Montana  or  some  other  lonely  and 
remote  spot,  but  Mrs.  Conover  had  objected  so  strenuously 
that  he  had  not  deemed  it  wise  to  insist.  The  situation, 
therefore,  was  imsatisfactory  to  both. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  however,  Mrs.  Conover's 
thoughts  had  shifted  from  Ruth  to  Molly,  and  she  resorted 
to  the  telephone  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  missing  child. 
None  of  the  neighbors  had  seen  her.  Mrs.  Conover  began 
to  be  seriously  alarmed.  She  questioned  the  servants,  and 
from  one  of  them  learned  that  Molly  had  started  off  in  the 
direction  of  town  immediately  after  breakfast.  Inquiries 
made  by  teleplione  of  friends  in  town  brought  no  news, 
however. 

Then  Mrs.  Conover,  excited  and  anxious,  went  to  Mr. 
Conover,  quite  forgetting  the  lack  of  harmony  betweeen  them. 

"Molly  is  lost!"  she  announced.  "We  must  all  turn  out 
to  hunt  for  her !" 

Thereupon   the  problem   of  Ruth  was  forgotten  by  Mr. 
Conover,    also,   and   his   whole   attention   was  given   to  the 
problem  of  Molly.     The  first  problem  might  separate  them 
temporarih",    but   the   second   brought   them  together  again. 
Mrs.   Conover  told  him  all  that  she  knew  of  the  circum- 
stances.   Molly  had  started  in  the  direction  of  town,  but  it 
seemed  most  unlikely  that  she  would  really  go  to  town  with- 
out first   asking  permission.     The   most  plausible 
explanation  was  that  she  had  gone  into  the  woods, 
that  skirted  the  road,  after  wild  flowers  and  had 
met  with  some  accident. 

Mr.  Conover  hastened  to  the  woods,  leaving  or- 
ders for  all  available  men  and  women  about  the 
place  to  follow  him.  Mrs.  Conover  pursued  her 
inquiries  by  telephone,  calling  up  everybody  in  the 
vicinity  in  the  hope  that  some  one  might  have  seen 
j\Iolly.  Failing  to  get  any  news,  she  then  went 
to  Ruth's  room.  Molly  and  Ruth  had  been  sur- 
prisingly chummy,  considering  the  difference  in 
their  ages,  and  it  was  possible  that  Ruth  might  be 
able  to  shed  some  light  on  her  sister's  disappear- 
ance. But  Ruth,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not 
seen  Bertram's  last  note,  did  not  know  that  he  had 
gone  to  Chicago  and  would  never  have  suspected 
tliat  Molly  had  followed  him  there,  anyway,  so 
she  could  give  no  information  of  value. 

"Molly  lost!"  she  cried,  "Dear  little  Molly! 
Oh,  mother,  let  me  go  out  with  the  rest  and  hunt 
for  her!  I  can't  bear  to  stay  here  and  do  noth- 
ing" 

"I'm  afraid  your  father — 

"I'll  promise  anything,"  pleaded  Ruth.  "I  won't 
see  F.ertram,  1  won't  write  to  him,  I  won't  do  any- 
thing but  hunt  for  Molly,  and  I'll  come  right  back 
to  my  room  the  moment  she  is  found.  Please, 
please,  mother  !" 

Mrs.  Conover  nodded  toward  the  door.  "Go 
ahead,"  she  said.    "There  can't  be  too  many." 

She  herself,  however,  dared  not  leave  the  house. 
Some  one  should  be  there  if  Molly  came  back; 
some  one  should  be  there  if  news  came  by  tele- 
phone; and  all  the  others  were  out  searching. 

Mr.  Conover  returned  early  in  the  evening, 
merely  to  see  whether  any  word  had  come  to  the 
house.  Neighbors  had  joined  in  the  search,  he 
said,  and  the  whole  country  was  being  scoured, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  jMolly. 

"Ruth  is  almost  frantic  over  it,"  he  added 
thoughtfully.  "She  told  me  what  she  promised 
you.  Ruth  has  a  good  heart,  and  I  don't  see  why 
she  wants  to  give  it  to  the  wrong  man." 

"Perhaps  he  isn't  the  wrong  man,"  suggested 
lilrs.  Conover. 

Mr.  Conover  made  no  reply.  It  was  j\Iolly  upon 
whom  his  thoughts  were  centered  now,  and  he  was 
turning  back  to  the  search  when  a  boy  on  a  bicycle 
came  up  the  drive  to  the  hotise. 

"Telegram,"  said  the  boy,  dismounting. 

Mr.  Conover  almost  snatched  it  from  him  in 
his  haste.  It  was  brief,  being  merely  "Don't  worry" 
and  signed  "Molly."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conover  looked 
at  each  other  in  amazement. 

"Chicago  date,"  commented  Mr.  Conover.  "How 
in  the  world  did  she  get  there?" 


"And  what  is  she  doing  there?"  added  Mrs.  Conover. 

The  first  question  was  answered  almost  immediately.  The 
telephone-bell  rang,  and  Air.  Conover,  answering,  found  the 
station  agent  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

"Just  heard  that  you  were  looking  for  your  daughter 
Molly,"  said  the  agent.  "She  bought  a  ticket  for  Chicago 
and  took  the  9:10  train  this  morning." 

"Who  was  with  her?"  asked  Mr.  Conover. 

"No  one,"  was  the  reply,  "but  she  seemed  to  know  what 
she  wanted  and  what  she  was  doing." 

There  was  relief  in  the  knowledge  that  no  accident  had 
befallen  the  child,  but  the  ai¥air  was  still  enveloped  in 
mystery. 

"I've  got  to  get  in  communication  with  the  Chicago  police," 
announced  Mr.  Conover.  "I'll  call  off  the  searchers  on  the 
way  to  town." 

Chapter  IV. 

7^  R.  Conover  was  up  most  of  the  night,  hoping  for  more 
definite  news.  He  had  reached  the  Chicago  police  through 
the  local  police  by  long-distance  telephone  and,  by  their  ad- 
vice, had  abandoned  his  plan  of  leaving  for  the  city  at  once. 
They  would  telegraph  him,  they  said,  the  moment  they  ob- 
tained any  clew  to  her  whereabouts,  and,  until  then,  there 
was  nothing  that  he  could  do.  But  no  message  came  during 
the  night. 

"Where's  Ruth?"  he  asked  suddenly  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning. 

"She  returned  to  her  room  as  soon  as  the  search  was 
abandoned,"  answered  Mrs.  Conover.  "She  had  promised, 
you  know." 

He  nodded.  The  absence  of  one  daughter  brought  the 
other,  even  in  her  rebellion,  a  little  closer,  and  Mrs.  Conover 
thought  she  detected  signs  of  weakening,  but  he  said  no  more 
on  the  subject. 

"If  the  mail  brings  us  no  word  from  Molly  this  morning," 
he  announced  a  little  later,  "I  shall  go  to  Chicago  myself.  I 
may  be  able  to  do  nothing,  but  it  will  be  some  comfort  to  be 
trying  to  do  something." 

The  mail  brought  no  word  from  Molly,  but  it  brought 
word  of  Molly.  This  was  cohtained  in  a  personal, '  heavily 
marked  with  pencil,  in  a  Chicago  daily  paper.  The  paper 
was  addressed  to  John  B.  Conover,  and  the  personal  read: 

"J.  B.  C. — M.  safe,  but  will  be  returned  only  on  payment  of 
reward.    Answer  in  personal  column  if  willing  to  pay.  X." 

"I'll  pay  no  reward !"  declared  J\Ir.  Conover. 

"Yes,  you  will,  John,"  said  Airs.  Conover  quietly. 

"It's  paying  rewards  that  encourages  these  scoundrels !" 
he  expostulated.    "The  police  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it." 

"It's  vet)'  easy  to  be  opposed  to  it  when  it's  somebody 
else's  child,"  returned  Mrs.  Conover,  "but  Molly  is  ours." 

"I'll  offer  a  reward,"  asserted  Mr.  Conover,  "but  I'll  see 
that  these  villians  are  nabbed  when  they  try  to  claim  it." 

"No,  you  won't,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Conover.  "Let  the  law 
and  the  police  take  care  of  themselves.  We're  not  going  to 
jeopardize  our  daughter  for  either  of  them." 

[concluded  on  page  36] 


"She  read  it  with  mcuiy  exclamations  of  astonishment" 
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The  Feather -Bed 

By  Eugene  Wood,  Author  of   "Back   Home,"  Etc 


T 


As  reputation  paints  i 
him 


HI-;  goose  is  a  noble  animal. 

He   has   four  1  .  Hold 

on  a  second.  That's  wrong. 
That's  the  way  to  commence  a 
composition  on  the  horse.  I'll 
have  to  start  over  again. 

The  goose  is  an  ignoble  ani- 
mal. It  is  too  useful  to  be  noble. 
It  takes  a  bad-smelling  robber 
like  the  eagle  or  the  lion  to  be 
really  respected  and  looked  up  to. 
All  friends  of  man  get  a  bad 
iTame  from  associating  with  him. 
The  more  completely  any  living 
creature  cooperates  with  man  for  human  welfare  (this 
also  includes  the  women  folks)  the  less  credit  for  in- 
telligence. The  only  exception  is  the  horse,  as  when 
we  speak  of  "horse  sense."  But  that  exception  is  but 
an  apparent  one,  for  "horse"  means  "strong"  or 
"rough,"  as  in  the  expressions :  "Horse-radish," 
"horse-play,"  "horse-mint,"  "horse-chestnut." 

The  goose  gets  it  a  little  the  worst  of  all,  for  while 
other  domestic  creatures  have  complimentary  attri- 
butes, as  "strong  as  an  ox,"  to  call  any  one  a  goose  is 
a  short  way  of  saying  "a  perfect  fool."  I  don't  think 
that  is  quite  fair.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted 
with  many  geese,  but  all  I  ever  heard  of  them  that 
didn't  seem  real  bright  is  their  habit  of  ducking  their 
heads  when  they  go  under  anything,  even  the  lintel 
of  a  barn  door,  which  could  hardly  bump  their  nog- 
gins. Yet  that's  a  virtue  we  might  all  copy,  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively.  Lots  of  times  holding  our 
heads  too  high  has  given  us  a  bump  that  we  could 
well  do  without.  And  before  we  make  too  much  fun 
of  geese  for  not  being  able  to  gage  the  height  of  a 
door,  we  should  reflect  that  geese  should  not  be  faulted 
for  what  is  not  their  fault.  We  human  beings  are 
the  only  animals  whose  two  eyes  cooperate  for  vision. 
We  look  at  an  object  with  right  eye  and  with  left  eye 
simultaneously.  That  gives  us  an  angle  on  it  by  which 
we  can  estimate  distance.  Our  eyes  operate  on  pre- 
cisely the  principle  of  a  range-finder  on  a  war-ship. 
If  there  is  any  blaming  to  be  done  for  the  failure 
of  the  goose's  eyes  to  look  at  an  object  simultaneous- 
ly, blame  the  Almighty,  who  made  the  goose.  Tell 
Him  how  much  better  xow  could  have  done  His  work. 

Anyhow,  the  goose  has  all  the  sense  it  needs  in  its 
business.  And  that  is  more  than  some  men  can  say. 
I  don't  mean  you  particularly.  Still,  if  the  cap  fits, 
why — 

Also,  if  the  goose  is  such  an  awful  fool,  how  comes 
it  that  the  race  of  geese  habitually  practise  as  clever 
a  swindle  as  you  can  find  in  the  whole  realm  of  ani- 
mated nature?  A  goose  is  not  bad  eating,  so  I  am 
told,  though  I  prefer  a  plump  young  pullet  any  day, 
and  many  people  find  that  goose-eggs  just  about  fit 
them.  Let  us  suppose  that  on  some  fine  spring  day 
some  eight  or  ten  thousand  years  ago  when  you  were 
younger  than  you  are  now  and  hadn't  much  of  any- 
thing on  but  some  blue  paint,  j'ou  were  poking  around 
in  the  brush  in  hopes  of  finding  something  to  eat. 
And  suppose  that  in  the  dim  light  of  the  underbrush 
you  saw  something  slim  and  snaky  dart  out  and  strike 
at  your  legs,  hissing  like  an  adder,  I  ask  you  if  yon 
do  not  think  you  would  go  away  from  there  in  some- 
thing of  a  hurry?  Because,  you  know,  a  snake  in 
the  bushes  can  get  at  your  bare  legs  before  you  can 
get  at  it.  And  if  it  gets  there  first,  you  all  swell  up 
and  die,  remember,  for  whisky  has  not  yet  been  in- 
vented. I  betraj'  no  confidence  when  I  assert  that 
you  would  move  out  of  the  shrubbery  in  about  two 
shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail..  Now  I  maintain  that  geese, 
which  can  get  themselves  up  to  look  like  adders  and 
can  hiss  like  adders,  and  which  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  hatching  out  goslings  undisturbed  by  prying  in- 
truders, are  slandered  when  they  are  called  fools. 

But  it  is  not  to  celebrate  the  goose's  wisdom  that 
I  take  my  type-writer  in  hand  to  drop  you  these  few 
lines.  To  m.y  notion  the  crowning  glory  of  the  goose 
is  her  plumage.  This  is  not  mere  professional  in- 
terest, either.  I  am  aware  that  the  goose-quill  is  what 
my  f  r  i  e.n  d  Mat 
King  would  call 
the  "symblem"  of 
my  trade.  When 
an  artist  wants  to 
picture  literature 
he  gets  out  his 
scrap-book  and 
hunts  for  a  cut  of 
a  feather  cut  off 
at  the  plume  and  . 
whittled  to  a  point 
at  the  quill,  just 
as  when  he  illus- 
trates industry  he 
hunts  up  another 
cut  of  a  s  t  T  a  w 
skep  with  bees  fly- 
ing about  it,  when 
he  means  labor  he 
hunts  up  another 
picture  of  a  man 
with  a  square  pa- 
per cap  on,  and 
when,  he  means 
the  ballot-box,  that 
palladium  of  our  liberties  by  which  we  decide  which 
of  -  two  men  shall  draw  big  wages  for  fixing  it  so  that 
what  we  sell,  we  sell  cheap  and  what  we  buy,  we 
buy  dear — when  he  sets  out  to  show  us  that  price- 
less boon  he  hunts  up  a  cut  of  a  glass  globe  framed 
in  between  two  thin  boards  with  four  little  spindles, 
one  at  each  corner.  He  hunts  up  the  cuts,  I  say, 
because  .  he  cannot  go  and  draw  these  objects  from 
life,  so  to  speak.  They  don't  exist.  I  don't  believe 
that  kind  of  a  ballot-box  ever  did  exist.  I  have 
heard  tell  of  straw  bee-skeps ;  I  once  saw  a  ma- 
chin.ist  wear  a  paper  cap,  and  I  have  seen  quill  pens, 
although   I   never  had   one  in  my  fingers.     I  make 


"The  spare  bedroom' 


no  doubt,  though,  that  there  are  old  codgers  frisking 
around  the  country  as  spry  as  grasshoppers  who  can 
mind  the  time  when  there  were  no  others  than  quill 
pens,  who  can  recollect  what  a  fine  joke  was  that 
conundrum  about  Joseph  Gillott,  and  why  was  he  the 
wickedest  man  on  earth  ?  "Because  he  makes  people 
steel  pens  and  then  tells  them  they  do  write."  Maybe 
these  old  codgers  taught  school,  and  the  prettier  a  girl 
pupil  was,  the  more  trouble  she  had  getting  her  pen 
mended  just  to  her  liking,  as  she  stood  by  the  teacher's 
desk.  But  nowadays — why,  nowadays,  we  have  to  stop 
and  think  why  a  pocket-knife  should  be  called  a  "pen- 
knife." 

No. .  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  goose  as  the  source 
of  letters,  but  as  the  fount  of  feather-beds.  If  it 
weren't  such  hard  work  and  such  poor  pay,  I'd  write 
a  piece  of  poetry  about  the  feather-bed.  You  might 
think  it  was  only  a  comical  subject,  but  if  you'll  just 
lay  this  paper  down  in  your  lap  a  minute  or  two  and 
lean  back  in  your  chair,  and  kind  of  look  away  off 
yonder  some  place  without  seeing  anything,  and  let 
your  mind  wander  where  it  will,  you  will  see  that  a 
place  in  which  at  least  a  third  of  our  lives  is  spent 
must  be  the  setting  for  much  human  drama;  of  the 
twin  altars  of  the  home,  "bed  and  board,"  bed  comes 
before  table  in  order  of  importance ;  it  is  the  gateway 
into  this  present  life  and  out  of  it  into — what?  Around 
the  bed,  as  planets  around  the  sun,  circle  holy,  sacred 
and  blessed  memories.  And  if  a  picture  comes  before 
our  mind's  eye,  whether  of  Wesley 
murmuring:  "The  best  of  all  is,  God 
is  with  us,"  or  of  the  martyred 
Lincoln  propped  tip  on  high  pillows, 
forget  not  that  it  was  on  a  feather-bed 
these  dying  heroes  gently  breathed 
their  lives  away. 

While  I  cannot  recollect  writing 
with  a  goose-quill,  I  will  not  boast 
myself  of  such  green  youth  that  I 
would  not  know  a  feather-bed  if  I 
saw  one  w^alking  down  Main  Street. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  faint  mem-' 
ory  of  sleeping  on  one — or  trying  to 
— on  a  hot  August  night  when  the 
coolest  hour  never  went  below  eighty- 
eight  Fahrenheit,  but  that  was  be- 
cause grandma  was  getting  old  and 
forgetful,  and  didn't  thijik  to  put  the 
straw-tick  underneath  and  the  feather- 
tick  on  top.  The  straw-tick  was  all 
bulgy  and  rustling  with  the  clean 
straw,  you  recollect.  It  had  a  kind 
of  a  placket-hole,  through  which  to 
reach  in  and  stir  up  the  straw  from 
time  to  time.  Folks  that  put  on  style 
buttoned  up  the  placket-hole  with 
large  round  wooden  buttons,  but  I've 
never  slept  on  such.  At  least  I  didn't 
remember  having  done  so,  and  I 
should  think  those  big  round  buttons 
would  have  made  some  kind  of  an 
impression  on  me  if  I  had.  Sleeping 
on  a  feather-bed  sort  of  connotes  (as 
high-browed  writers  say)  snapping 
cold  weather,  say  along  about  the 
middle  of  January  when  there  has 
been  good  sleighing  for  six  weeks  steady  and  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  cuddles  down  into  a  shiny 
ball  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  with  just  a  little  short 
silvery  splinter  sticking  up  from  it. 

A  feather-bed  to  sleep  on  brings  up  the  picture  of  a 
low-ceiled  room  up-stairs,  the  spare  bedroom  of  a 
house  out  in  the  country.  It  has  striped  paper  on  the 
walls,  with  tiny  sprigs  of  roses  in  the  stripes.  You 
enter  and  shut  the  door  to  after  you.  (I  think  the 
door  has  a  thumb-latch  on  it.)  The  still  and  tomb- 
like cold  begins  to  press  upon  you,  as  it  were,  soaking 
through  layer  after  layer  of  your  warm  clothing  and 
leaking  down  the  hollow  of  your  back  as  if  you  had 
been  immersed  in  a  bath.  The  Nottingham  lace  cur- 
tains hang  in  stark  and  rigid  folds  as  if  they  had  been 

frozen  stifif.  The 
twelve-paned  win- 
dow flashes  with 
feathery  frost- 
flowers.  The 
looking-glass  is 
dulled  here  and 
there  with  some 
last  breaths  of 
moisture  caught 
and  held  like  fea- 
tures of  a  likeness 
upon  the  silvered 
plate  of  an  old- 
fashioned  da- 
guerreotype.  Even 
the  flame  of  your 
little  glass  hand- 
larnp  (there  is  a 
strip  of  red  flan- 
nel in  the  bowl  of 
it  to  keep  the 
"coal-oil"  from 
exploding)  cannot 
chase  the  cloudi- 
ness from  the  neck 
of  the  glass  chimney.  Your  breath  expires  in  steamy 
gusts. 

Your  eye  takes  in  the  wash-stand  with  its  bowl 
and  pitcher,  empty,  of  course,  for  with  water  in  it  the 
long  slim  egg  shape  of  ironstone  china  would  crack 
like  a  cannon  in  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night. 
You  observe  the  towel,  so  new  and  stiff  and  slick 
that  to  wipe  your  face  and  hands  with  it  were  like 
wiping  them  with  a  frozen  fish.  You  observe  the 
'soap-dish  with  its  cake  of  toilet-soap  of  the  shape  and 
size  and  solubility  of  a  door-knob,  scented  with — 
let's  see.  What  was  it  scented  with?  Not  polecat, 
but  something  equally  insistent. 


'  You  saw  something  slim 
and  snaky" 


'If  it  weren't  such  hard  work  and  poor  ^ay" 


It  was  a  stylish  room,  this  spare  bedroom,  and  had 
a  crocheted  rig-a-ma-jig  extended  in  frosty  splendor 
on  the  back  of  the  rocking-chair,  but  it  made  you 
shudder  to  think  of  changing  from  the  cushioned  seat 
and  trying  to  warm  that  glossy  varnish  and  the  airy 
openness  of  its  cane  weave.  You  did  not  look  around 
as  much  as  the  treasures  of  the  room  warranted.  You 
had  something  else  to  do  at  which  you  did  not  dawdle. 
Your  ever-stiffening  fingers  worked  with  ever- 
accelerating  haste  at  the  task  of  more  and  more  ex- 
posing your  tender  flesh  to  the  ascetic  rigors  of  an 
icy  but  dry  shower-bath.  And  when  you  turned  the 
bed-clothes  back  you  rudely  snatched  away  the  crack- 
ling pillow-shams,  you  ripped  off  the  elegantly  tufted 
white  spread  with  never  a  thought  for  all  its  patient 
handiwork,  and  the  blue-and-white  woolen  comforter, 
all  heedless  of  its  artistic  weave,  the  quilts,  the  blank- 
ets, the  layer  upon  layer  of  warmth-traps — you  tore 
them  back  -with  frantic  hurry,  skated  with  your  bare 
feet  over  the  glassy  rag  carpet,  puffed  out  the  light 
and  then  made  a  wild  leap  into  the—  WEEK  !  OW-00  ! 

Ooooo !  Bbbbbb !  How  co-co-co-co- 
OLD  !  Sh-sh  !  OO-hoo-hoo-oo-oo ! 
Jjjjjjjjj  !  Makesh  your  teessh  ch-ch- 
ch-chatter.  ■  Hoo-oo-OOoo !  How 
co-co-co-co-COLD !  It  struck  right 
to  your  very  "victuals,"  as  Mat  King 
would  say. 

I  have  knovyn  guilty  wretches  hop 
into  bed  wearing  their  underclothing. 
I  have  known  low  trash  to  sleep  with 
blankets  next  them  instead  of  be- 
tween the  gelid  sheets.  I  have  known 
feeble  compromisers  to  keep  their 
socks  on  and  shed  them  afterward.  I 
have  even  known  conscienceless  ones 
to  wait  to  say  their  prayers  until 
after  they  got  covered  up  and  thawed 
out  a  little,  which  is  not  the  right 
way  to  do.  But  however  the  shock 
of  this  icy  plunge,  the  invariable  ex- 
perience was  that  the  genial  warmth 
that  the  goose-plumage  caught  and 
kept  spread  like  civilization  in  a  new 
land  so  that  your  feet  could  extend 
little  by  little  out  into  the  frozen 
frontier  without  your  fearing  that 
they  would  freeze  so  solid  that  VGiir 
toes  would  break  oft'.  When  ' \<S\\  \ 
could  extend  at  full  length  in  'th« , 
billowy  bed,  and  thoii.glit  how  happiyj 
and  comfortable  you  were,  you  suclfl? 
denly  lost  track  of  things  and  never' 
recovered  it  until  the  house  began  to 
get  all  stunk  up  with  coffee  and 
buckwheat-cakes  and  smoked  sau- 
sages. The  sense  of  smell  does  not 
reside  in  the  tip  of  the  nose,  red  as 
a  cranberry,  but  far  within  where  it  is  as  nice  and 
cozy  as  your  body.  You  could  quote  with  entire  ap- 
proval that  noble  quatrain  in  which  the  poet  so  ex- 
cellently sings  : 

My  willing  soul  would  ever  stay  .  ! 

In  such  a  frame  as  this,  .  , 

Ti-rumpty-oodle-tol-de-ray 

(I  forget  the  right  words.) 

And  everlasting  bliss. 

But  ah,  my  friends,  nothing  endures.  There  is  no 
pleasure  however  innocent  it  be  but  it  must  pass,  and 
in  its  passing  wring  .from  us  a  pang  that  compensates 
for  all  the  joy.  It  may  be  that  as  a  visitor  at  grand- 
ma's there  were  no  duties  that  compelled  your  early 
rising,  but  in  the  midst  of  every  Eden  is  that  which 
must  drive  out  the  occupants.  As  you  lay  there 
lapped  in  luxury  there  was  that  also  in  your  midst 
that  forced  you  willy-nilly  to  exchange  goose-feathers 
for  goose-flesh.  It  gnawed  and  gnawed  with  sharper 
tooth  than  any  guilty  conscience,  and  every  aroma 
from  the  kitchen,  every  cheerful  clink  of  dishes  made 
its  gnawing  that  much  worse  until  you  chose  the 
chance  of  freezing  to  death  in  preference  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  starving  to  death. 

They  say  it  is  most  invigorating  to  take  a  cold 
bath  of  mornings,  to  hop  right  out  of  the  warm  bed 
into  a  bath-tub  full  of  the  water  just  as  it  runs,  and 
hop  right  out  again  (I  believe  that  part  of  it),  but 
when  there  has  been  sleighing  for  six  weeks  steady 
and  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  cuddles  down 
into  a  globule  at  the  tube's  end  with  only  a  silvery 
splinter  sticking  up  and  you  suggest  a  cold  bath — 

"Lord  save  us  !" 
Says  Mrs.  Davis. 

I  don't  drink,  I  don't  gamble,  I  don't  smoke  to  ex- 
cess (that  is,  I  don't  call  my  smoking  excessive),  but 
I  have  one  bad  habit  that  I  can't  break  myself  of :  I 
will  philosophize.  I  seem  possessed  to  try  to  find 
general  principles  that  will  applj'  to  a  lot  of  appar- 
ently disconnected  instances.  It's  no  use  my  friends 
warning  me  against  it.  It's  a  weakness,  I  know,  and 
it  comes  out  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 

Now.  you  wouldn't  think  that  a  feather-bed  had 
anything  to  do  with  economic  determinism.  But  it 
has.  Economic  determinism,  as  every  child  knows,  is 
the  doctrine  that  all  our  institutions,  political  and 
social,  all  our  customs,  manners,  morals,  beliefs,  wa\'s 
of  thinking,  and  so  on,  are  formed  by  the  cultural 
condition  of  the  society  in  which  we  live.  For  ' ex- 
ample, if  we  were  no  further  along  in  civilization  than 
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Special  Trial  Offer 

A  Full  Size  (10c)  Cake  of 
JAP  ROSE  SOAP  for  4c 

Poor  soap  causes  most  skin  trouble.  It  deposits  as 
much  as  it  remooes.  You  can  see  a  whitish  deposit 
in  the  lather  before  it  goes  into  your  pores. 

JAP  ROSE 
bubbly  trans- 
parent lather  is 
entirely  liquid. 
It  washes  in  and 
washes  out.  It 
takes  all  dirt  and 
perspiration 
with  it  but  leaves 
not  an  atom  of 
anything  behind. 


Abet  you  purify  your  pores  with 
JAP  ROSE  Soap,  body  vapors  can  get  out. 
Fresh  air  can  get  in.  Blemishes  from  irritations  go. 
Rosy  color  from  good  circulation  comes. 

There  isn't  any  curing  power  like  Nature.  The 
first  step  toward  a  good  complexion  is  to  remove 
the  causes  of  a  bad  one. 

Stop  using  injurious  opaque  soaps. 
Start  using  transparent 

ioc^  JAP  ROSE 


''The  Bubble  Bath  Soap'' 

■  Cut  Out  Coupon  and  Mail  Today,. 

James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Enclosed  find  4c  in  stamps  for  which  please  send  i 
size  lOc  cake  of  Jap  Ross  Soap,  postage  prepaid. 

Name  

A  ddress  

City  

.l/y  dealer' s  name  is  . . . 


were  our  ancestors  when 
Julius  Cffisar  first  got  ac- 
quainted with  them,  all 
the  Smith  boys  would 
be  married  equally  and 
impartially  to  all  the 
Jones  girls,  and  a  Smith 
boy  that  married  into 
the  Robinsons  would  be 
run  out  of  town  by  an 
outraged  public  senti- 
ment. Similarly  the  be- 
lief that  if  you  take 
frequent  baths  you  will 
"wash  your  strength 
awa>'^'  is  to  be  found  in 
full  bloom  only  where 
the  means  of  house- 
heating  is  an  open  fire- 
place with  a  backlog  on 
andirons.  Similarly,  also, 
if  no  longer  the  farmer 
complains  that  his  meadow-grass  is  all 
matted  down  where  the  long  procession 
of  stately  geese  in  single  file  wavers 
down  to  the  creek  and  back  again,  sing- 
ing "gonzle-gonzle-gonzle"  as  they  go; 
if  along  in  May  when  you  go  by  a  place 
you  never  hear  the  excited  protests  of 
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New  Egg-Beater 

Without  Cost 

^  T^HE  ONE-HAND  Egg-Beater 
J-  is  the  most  wonderful  and  use- 
ful kitchen  utensil  invented  for 
years.  It  will  beat  eggs,  whip 
cream  or  mix  dressings  better  and 
in  one  quarter  the  time  that  the 
old  two-hand  beaters  take.  It 
works  (with  one  hand)  by  a  short  up- 
and-down  stroke  that  twirls  the 
wings  around.  There  are  no  cranks, 
wheels  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  is  simple,  sanitary  and  durable. 
It  is  simply  perfect  in  every  way. 
Yon  can  get  it  without  cost. 

Don't  Fail 
to  Get  One 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the 
I       work  of  the  One-Hand  Egg- 
*       Beater.     It   is    amazing  and 
ij       satisfying  how  well  and  quickly 
r';       it  does  the  work.    It  certainly 
is   the   most   convenient  and 
i';  'J     useful  article  to  have  in  your 
']',  ',i     kitchen.    It  is  handsome— all 
nickel-plated  with  a  polished 
hardwood  handle.    Farm  and 
Fireside  guarantees  that  this 
Egg-Beater  will  give  you  the 
greatest    satisfaction.  Don't 
miss  getting  one  for  your  own 
kitchen. 

Our  Offer 

We  will  send  you  this  One- 
Hand  Egg-Beater  without  cost 
by  return  mail,  if  you  will  send  only  two  eight- 
njonth  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at 
25  cents  each.  This  is  a  special  low  price.  One 
subscription  may  be  your  own.  Get  tbis  Egg- 
'Beater  to-day.    Send  the  two  subscriptions  to 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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^  By  the  wonderful  Simplex  copy- 
righted system  anyone  of  ordinary 
intelligence  can  quickly  learn  to 
play  piano  or  organ 

WTIHOUT  A  TEACHER 

You  need  not  know  the  first 
principles  of  music.  By  no  other 
method  can  you  learn  music  so 
quickly  and  thoroughly  as  by  the 
Simplex  System.  The  study  is 
easy  and  fascinating.  By  our 
system  you  can  study  during 
spare  time  in  your  home  and 
quickly  become  a  capable 
musician,  playing;  popular,  sacred 
or  classical  selections.  Delighted 
students  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory. Some  of  our  students,  after 
six  or  eight  lessons,  begin  playing 
piano  or  organ  in  church  or  Sun- 
day school.  Others  write  that  af- 
ter one  lesson  they  are  able  to 
play  a  waltz  from  memory.  If  you 
wish  to  become  a  skilled  musician, 
write  at  once  for  our  free  book. 
Address 

Simplex  School  of  Masic 

Conservatory  S54,    Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  .t  hair  falling. 
^^^O^^nd^^O^^Druggists^^^ 
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Easter  Post  Cards  Primed  in  S  Beautiful  Color?  and  Gold. 
HeavT  Emtossed.  Actually  worth  30c.  Bi?  llliiBt rated  Cata- 
log free  Ttith  order.    DR.\PER  PTG.  CO. .  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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I  Beautifhl  Signet  Ring  ^^'^f  '',  1^ 

m^aumui  tagu.,.  .wu^  ^^^^j^        Initial  Hand 


Engraved  Free, 
by  return  mail. 


W.'irranted  3  vears.  Sent 
V.*SCE  CO..  48  W  BStay,  N.  Y. 


AOtrUTC  to  sell  a  new  method  for  mending  holes 
HtlLlilO  in  all  kinds  of  granite  and  tinware.  No 


heat  required. 
PECK  &  CO. 


Sample  and  terms  FKEE. 
150  Main  Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


"Her  nose  all  screwed  up  to  keep  the  down 
out  of  it " 


'Singing  'gonzle-gonzle-gonzle'  as  they  go" 

whopping  big  birds  that  do  not  like  to 
be  turned  over  on  their  backs,  their 
tliumping  wings  pinioned  close  by  the 
knees  of  a  determined  woman  with  her 
nose  all  screwed  up  to  keep  the  down 
out  of  it,  and  their  heads  stuffed  into  a 
sock  because  a  goose  can  bite  when  it 
wants  to ;  if  there  are  in  many 
and  many  an  attic  feather-beds 
hanging  on  nails,  because  they  are 
loo  good  to  throw  away  and  yet 
aren't  the  style  to  put  on  beds,  the 
real  reason  for  the  passing  of  the 
goose  and  its  curly  plumage  is  not 
that  it  is  a  fool  bird  that  ducks  its 
head  as  it  goes  through  a  barn 
door,  but  that  society  has  reached 
that  stage  of  culture  and  complex 
organization  which  demands  that 
we  shall  be  busy  in  the  winter-time 
at  tasks  that  call  for  nimbleness  of 
hand  and  wit.  We  can.  no  longer 
kind  of  "hole  up"  for  cold  weather, 
venturing  away  from  the  fire  only 
long  enough  to  feed  the  stock. 
Our  houses  must  be  evenly  warm 
throughout,  bedrooms  and  all  of 
summer  temperature. 


Marvel  not,  there- 
fore, that  the  big,  warm 
wool  comforters  so  care- 
fully woven  in  pretty 
patterns  of  Greek  and 
Roman  key  in  shades  of 
blue  and  white  and  mad- 
der red  should  have 
become  curios  and 
antiques.  Marvel  not  that 
mattresses  should  take 
the  place  of  feather- 
beds.  The  more  steam- 
radiators  a  nation  has, 
the  fewer  are  its 
geese. 

If  people's  beliefs 
and  ways  of  doing 
a  n  d  thinking  are  all 
upset  and  different  these 
days,  the  reason  for  it 
i  s  the  teetotal  change 
in  all  our  waj'S  of  doing  things.  How's 
it  all  coming  out?  I  don't  know,  but 
I  hope  for  the  best.  I  don't  know 
where  we're  going,  but  we're  on  our 
way. 

That's  certain. 


1  don't  know  where  we're  going,  but 
we're  on  our  way  " 


A    Little  Nonsense 


A  Barking  Dog  Sometimes  Bites 

A WESTERN  Pennsylvania  tax-collector, 
though  afflicted  with  stuttering, 
is  an  old  gentleman  of  uniformly 
good  temper,  which  apparently  no  com- 
bination of  circumstances  can  ruffle. 
One  morning  he  was  asked  into  the 
'"settin'-room"  by  the  lady  answering  his 
knock,  and  was  immediately  beset  by  a 
barking'  dog. 

"Don't  mind  Tip,"  said  the  lady,  "he's 
only  fooling — he  won't  bite  you." 

"He  w-w-wo-won't,  w-w-wo-won't  he." 
said  the  old  gentleman  triumphantly, 
"h-h-he's  b-b-bi-biting  me  n-now." — 
Success  Magazine. 

Entirely  Different 

MIKE  and  Pat  were  two  Irish  friends 
— -and  Democrats.  One  day  jMike 
learned  that  Pat  had  turn'ed  Socialist. 
This  grieved  and  troubled  Mike,  who 
said :  "Pat,  I  don't  understand  this  so- 
cialism.   What  is  it.  now?" 

"It  means  dividing  up  your  property 
equally,"  said  Pat.  "  'Tis  this  way :  If 
I  had  two  million  dollars  I'd  give  you  a 
million  and  keep  a  million  myself — see?" 

"And  if  you  had  two  farms,  Pat,  what 
would  you  do?" 

"I'd  divide  up,  Mike.  I'd  give  you 
one  and  I'd  keep  one." 

"And  if  you  had  two  pigs,  Pat,  would 
you  share  those,  too?" 

"Now,  ^like.  you  go  to  thunder !  You 


know  I've 
jMagazine. 


got    two    pigs  !" — Holland's 

Contented 

SMALL  Charlotte,  not  yet  four  years 
old,  was  gifted  with  so  vivid  an  im- 
agination that  her  mother  began  to  be 
troubled  by  her  fairy  tales  and  felt  it 
time  to  talk  seriously  to  her  upon  the 
beauty  of  truthfulness.  Xot  sure  of  the 
impression  she  had  made,  she  closed 
with  the  warning  that  God  could  not 
love  a  child  who  spoke  untruthfully, 
and    would    not    want   her    in  heaven. 

Charlotte  considered  a  moment  and 
then  said :  "Well,  I've  been  to 
Chicago  once  and  to  the  theater  twice, 
and  I  don't  s'pose  I  can  expect  to  go 
Everywhere." — Harper's  Magazine. 


If  You're  Waking.  Call  Me  Early 

(After  Tennyson,  but  in  no  hope  of  catching  up) 

I F  you're  waking,  call  me  early,  call  me 
*        early,  Bridget  dear. 
There's  jam  to  make,  and  bread  to  bake, 
and  the  "Ladies'  .\id"  meets  here; 
I  hope  I  do  not  ask  too  much,  but  I 

must  early  rise. 
To  dust  and  wash  and  make  the  beds, 
and  bake  the  weekly  pies. 

I  used  to  think  a  maid  would  do  these 

tasks  at  twenty  per. 
But  I  have  learned  not  to  expect  such 
menial  work  of  her ; 
I've   learned  to   be   most   grateful  to 

have  a  maid  at  all. 
So    if   you're    waking,    Bridget,  don't 
forget  thai  early  call. 

— L.  Case  Russell. 

TKe  Father  of  Him 

/">  icxsL'S-T.AKER — "Gi\  c  the  ages  of 
^  3'our  five  children." 

F.ATHER — "All  right.  Mary  will  be 
thirteen  in  September — thirteen,  yes,  that 
must  be  right;  and  John  is — John — 
ahem — he's  going  on  eleven,  I  guess; 
then  Helen — wait  a  minute,  I  never 
could  remember  how  old  she  is — but 
Fred  is — Fred  is — let  me  see — and 
Archie — heavens,  man,  my  wife  will  be 
back  at  half-jjast  five — can't  you  come 
again  then?" — W.  N.  Morse. 

Valuable  Man 

OWNER — ^"What  did  you  hire  that  re- 
porter for?     He   doesn't  know  his 
business." 

Editor — "No;  but  he  knows  every- 
body else's." — i5rookl)'n  Life. 
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maid  ?" 


"WTHERE  s  your  mistress 

"  "Up-stairs,  sir,  arranging  mad- 
ame's  hair." 

"And  madanie?  Is  she  with  her?" — 
Lippincott's. 


Is  in 
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A  C.\LiF0RNi.\  woman  in  training  a 
new  Chinese  servant  to  wait  on 
the  door  had  her  daughter  ring  the 
bell  and  present  her  card.  Next  after- 
noon a  friend  called  and  handed  her 
card  to  the  Celestial,  who  pulled  out 
of  his  sleeve  the  card  the  daughter 
of  the  house  had  presented  the  after- 
noon before  and  carefullj'  compared 
the  two.  "Tickee  no  matchee,"  he 
exclaimed,  handing  back  the  visitor's 
card.  "No  can  come  in." — Success 
^Magazine.  -       ^     .     .  -  . 


How  a  Man  Feels  When  He's  About  to  Propose 


Holiday  Visitors 

AN  .XPPALLINO  case  of  deafness  was 
that  of  an  old  lady  who  lived  just 
across  the  street  from  the  navy  yard. 
On  Washington's  birthday  they  fired  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  The  old 
lady  was  observed  to  start  and  listen  as 
the  last  gun  was  fired;  then,  adjusting 
her  cap  and  smoothing  her  dress,  she 
exclaimed,  "Come  in." — Success  ^laga- 
zine. 

Artistic  Efforts 

ll/l  Y  LITTLE  four-year-old  niece  worked 
•^'■^  for  a  long  time  with  a  pencil  and 
paper  over  a  portrait  of  her  father.  She 
finally  stopped  and,  after  seriously  in- 
specting the  likeness,  exclaimed  in  dis- 
gust :  "Oh,  dear !  I  guess  I'll  put  on  a 
tail  and  call  it  a  monkey !" — J.  B.  V. 

Noise 

\  TUTOR  who  tooted  the  flute. 

Tried  to  tutor  two  looters  to  toot. 
Said  the  two  to  the  tutor, 
"Is  it  easier  to  toot. 
Or  to  tutor  two  looters  to  toot?" 

— Holland's  Magazine. 

A  Polish  Marriage 

A  Polish  couple  came  before  a  justice 
^  of  the  peace  to  be  married.  The 
young  man  handed  him  the  marriage 
license,  and  the  pair  stood  up  before 
him. 

"Join  hands,"  said  the  justice  of  the 
peace. 

They  did  so,  and  the  justice  looked  at 
the  document,  which  authorized  him  to 
unite  in  matrimony  Zacharewiez  Pcr- 
czynski  and  Leokowarda  Jeulinski. 

"Ahem  !"    he  said.    "Zaclia — h'ni — h'm 
— ski  do  you  take  this  woman,"  etc. 
"Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  young  man. 
"Leo — h'm — ah — ski,  do  you  take  this 
man  to  be,"  etc. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  woman. 
"Then  I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife," 
said  the  justice,  glad  to  find  some- 
thing he  could  pronounce ;  "and  I 
heartilj'  congratulate  you  both  on 
having  reduced  those  two  names  to 
one." — Lippincott's  ^Magazine. 

A  Little  Too  Frank 

As  A  South  Jersey  country  physician 
was  driving  through  a  village,  he 
sa\'  a  man  amusing  a  crowd  with  the 
antics  of  his  trick  dog.  The  doctor 
pulled  up  and  said :  "My  dear  man, 
how  do  you  manage  to  train  your 
dog  that  way  ?  I  can't  teach  mine  a 
single  trick."  The  man  looked  up, 
with  a  simple  rustic  look,  and  replied: 
"Well,  you  see  it's  this  way:  You 
have  to  know  more'n  the  dog,  or  you 
can't  learn  him  nothin'." — Christian 
Endeavor  World. 
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Mother's  Page 


The  Children's  Bedroom 

RECALL  a  number  of  babies  born  with- 
in the  last  four  years  whose  parents 
have  been  sufficiently ,  wise  to  adopt 
ccriain  rules  in  harmony  with  hygienic 
laws,  from  these  there  has  been  little 
or  no  variation.  A  program  carefully 
planned  by  the  family  physician  and  in- 
telligently carried  out  by  the  parents 
lias  resulted  in  healthy,  happy,  normal 
children. 

The  children  under  consideration  were 
both  susceptible  to  severe  colds  and 
each  winter  witnessed  a  recurrent  attack 
of  catarrhal  bronchitis.  On  examining 
the  throat,  I  found  in  each  case  en- 
larged tonsils  and  more  evidence  of  con- 
gestion than  should  exist  in  a  normal 
throat.  In  the  younger  child  I  was 
strongly  suspicious  of  adenoids  as  well. 
I  asked  to  be  shown  the  bedroom  in 
which  the  children  slept,  and  made  care- 
ful inquiry  concerning  just  how  it  was 
ventilated  at  night.  It  was  a  north 
room,  getting  no  sunshine  whatever,  and 
the  windows  were  so  arranged  that  the 
mother  felt  it  to  be  safe  to  open,  a  trifle 
only,  the  one  at  a  distance  from  the 
beds.  Asking  to  what  use  the  south 
room  was  being  put,  I  learned  that  it 
was  an  up-stairs  living-room.  I  sug- 
gested that  a  change  be  made  and  that 
the  south  room  be  prepared  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  north  room  used  as  a 
sitting-room.  This  met  with  some  op- 
position, but  persistence  and  the  chil- 
dren's welfare  finally  prevailed. 

Always  give  the  children  a  room  with 
southern  exposure,  when  at  all  possible, 
for  a  south  window  may  be  opened  wide 
with  little  danger  of  the  cold,  penetrat- 
ing wmds  that  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
without  an  element  of  danger  for  little  chil- 
dren, some  fresh-air  enthusiasts  to  the 
contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. A  screen  inter- 
vening between  the 
window^  and  beds'  is  a 
wise  precaution,  warm 
night  -clothing  and 
bedding  are  impera- 
tive in  the  winter,  and 
Scotch  flannel  night- 
gowns or,  still  better 
for  the  younger  ones, 
the  night-drawers  with 
feet  should  be  worn. 

Jean  Williams,  M.D. 

Amusing  the 
Children 

How  often 
when  one  is 
busy  or  tired,  or 
out  of  sorts  gen- 
erally, a  call 
comes  from  the 
children,  "Moth- 
er, tell  us  what  new  to  play.  We  don't 
know  what  to  do."  That  is  the  burden 
of  their  song,  "We  don't  know  what  to 
do."  If  you  have  never  heard  it,  you 
are  indeed  blessed — but  the  time  will 
come,  so  prepare  now  to  answer  it. 

The  mother  who  is  one  with  her  chil- 
dren is  wise,  for  if  mother  shows  an 
interest  in  little  Mary's  doll  and  its 
clothes,  little  Mary  in  a  few  years  will 
show  a  decided  interest  in  the  mysteries 
of  mother's  kitchen  and  the  doings  therein. 

I  never  hear  a  mother  say,  "The  chil- 
dren tease  me  so  to  play  with  them,  but 
I  can't,  I  haven't  time,"  that  I  do  not 
feel  like  telling  that  mother  she  is  a 
very  foolish  person  and  that  she  should 
be  more  sympathetic,  spend  less  time 
talking  with  Mrs.  Jones  across  the  way 
and  make  time  for  her  children. 

A  dear,  delightful  little  woman  friend 
of  mine  will  drop  anything  she  is  doing 
to  sit  on  the  floor  and  play  a  game  of 
marbles  with  her  boy.  In  consequence, 
the  boy  worships  her  and  she  need 
never  fear  their  becoming  estranged. 
She  confided  to  me,  "I  join  Jack's  games 
now  so  that  he  will  ask  me  to  join  his 
when  he  is  grown  up.  And  he  will,  too. 
Yes,  I  have  thought  of  The  Girl,  but 
there  will  always  be  a  place  in  Jack's 
heart  for  his  chum,  as  he  calls  me."  And 
I  knew  that  she  was  right. 

If  little  Johnny  is  discovered  rapidly 
demolishing  the  library-table  with  a 
hammer  he  has  brought  up  from  the  cel- 
lar, it  is  a  sign  that  he  has  a  natural 
•  bent  for  carpentrjf.  If  possible,  get  him 
a  set  of  tools  and  set  him  to  work.  You 
will  not  hear  the  plaintive  "Mother,  I 
don't  know  what  to  do"  for  a  long  time. 

And  if  Jennie  bothers  you  when  you 
are  baking,  do  not  send  the  child  away, 
telling  her  you  are  too  busy  to  have  her 
around.  Get  a.  little  bowl  and  tell  her 
to  mix  up  a  little  simple  cake  or  bis- 
cuit. You  have  no  idea  how  these  little 
things  count  in  making  the  child  grow 
to  he  the  right  sort  of  man  or  woman. 

B.  A.  V. 


When  Tea  is  Harmful 

TEA  is  responsible  for  many  ills,_  es- 
pecially among  women.  While  it  is 
the  simplest  matter  in  the  world  to  make 
tea  properly,  it  is  unhealthfuUy  prepared 
more  often  than  otherwise.  Tea  is  ab- 
solutely unfit  to  drink  when  the  brewing 
process  has  proceeded  beyond  a  certain 
point  and  tannin  is  liberated,  but  if  care 
is  taken  the  evils  of  moderate  tea- 
drinking  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  old  rule  which  calls  for  a  teaspoon- 
ful  for  each  person  and  one  for  the  pot 
is  unthinkable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  modern  dietitian.  Such  a  brew  is 
ruinous  to  skin,  stomach  and  nervous 
system. 

To  make  tea  properly  and  as  -  nearly 
as  can  be  hygienically,  buy  good  tea, 
preferably  black.  Heat  the  receptacle, 
in  which  the  tea  is  to  be  made,  with  hot 
water,  use  one  teaspoonful  or  less  of  tea 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  allow  the 
water  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
leaves  five  minutes,  then  pour  off  and 
use  at  once.  Never  put  the  tea-pot  di- 
rectly in  contact  with  intense  heat.  A 
very  safe  and  satisfactory  way  of  mak- 
ing tea  is  by  the_  use  of  the  tea-ball,  as 
very  little  tannin"  contaminates  the  bev- 
erage thus  made.  The  abuse  of  tea  is 
common  and  a  fertile  source  of  serious 
nervous  disease.  The  habit  of  giving 
tea  and  coffee  to  young  children  is  little 
short  of  criminal. 


Easy-to-Make 


For  the  Nursing  Mother 

IT  IS  necessary  to  include  in  the  diet 
of  the  nu'tsing  mother  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  fluid.  If  cow's  milk 
does  not  disagree  in  any  way,  at  least  a 
quart  a  day  may  be  taken.  Broths, 
gruels,  weak  tea  and  cocoa  also  add  to 
the  fluid  element. 
Combined  with  these 
i  n  proper  amount 
should  be  a  simple, 
easily-digested,  nutri- 
tious diet  of  meat, 
eggs,  vegetables  and 
fruit.  Many  people 
have  an  erroneous  idea 
that  fruits,  because  of 
their  acidity,  do  not 
agree  with  the  baby. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the 
mother  digests  the  fruit 
easily  and  perfectly, 
the  reaction  on  the 
baby's  bowels  is  good, 
preventing  i  n  m  any 
cases  the  constipation 
so  common  among  in- 
fants. When  a  nurs- 
ing mother  finds  that 
certain  articles  of  food 
cause  her  distress  and 
evidently  disagree  with 
the  baby,  she  should  promptly  eliminate 
them  from  her  bill  of  fare.  In  general, 
the  following  articles  should  be  avoided : 
Vinegar,  pickles,  cloying  sweets,  cab- 
bage, turnips,  cauliflower  and  onions  (if 
they  cause  flatulence),  rich  sauces, 
greasy  foods,  heavy  boiled  puddings,  rich 
pastry  and  all  alcoholic  beverages  unless 
prescribed  by  a  careful  physician. 

A  Home-Made  Bookcase 

GKNiiRALLY  mother's  leisure  moments 
for  reading  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, but  when  the  opportunity  does 
present  itself,  she  wants  her  books  and 
papers  and  magazines  where  she  can 
easily  lay  hands  on  them.  While  the 
bookcase  above  illustrated  is  not  a 
sumptuous  affair,  it  is  a  neat,  good- 
looking  receptacle  for  books  and  is  sure 
to  prove  a  delight  to'  the  children  as  well 
as  to  the  mother.  It  can  easily  be  made 
in  three  hours  at  the  small  cost  of 
forty-five  cents.  First,  take  a  piece  of 
pine,  chestnut,  cypress  or  oak  six  feet 
long  and  eight,  nine  or  ten  inches  wide, 
as  may  be  desired,  and  cut  it  into  four 
lengths,  each  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  to 
serve  as  shelves.  Have  the  ends  p'erfect- 
ly  square  and  the  boards  of  even  length. 
Plane  and  sand-paper  the  shelves.  Rip  an 
eight-inch  board  four  feet  long  into  four 
strips,  each  two  inches  wide.  Plane  and 
sand-paper  these  strips.  Place  these 
•strips  on  the  bench  side  by  side,  square 
them  up  as  if  they  formed  one  piece. 
Then  measure  back  four  inches  from 
each  end  and  place  two  dots  on  each 
strip  to  mark  where  you  want  the 
screws.  You  have  now  marked  where 
the  screws  go  to  hold  the  top  and  bot- 
tom shelves.  Divide  the  intervening 
forty  inches  so  as  to  place  the  second 
and  third  shelves  correctly.  Prepare 
two  strips  an  inch  wide  and  forty-four 
inches  long,  which  are  to  be  placed  be- 
tween the  legs  at  either  end.  Bore  holes 
in  legs  and  strips  for  screws.  Stain  and 
apply  two  coats  of  wax.  G.  F.  P. 


Stock  up  with 
Fresh  Soda  Crackers 

Instead  of  getting  a  large  pack- 
age of  loose  soda  crackers  that 
soon  grow  stale— stock  your 
pantry  with  small  tight  pack- 
ages containing 


Fresh  soda  crackers  every  time 
you  eat — the  last  as  fresh  as  the 
first — because  they  are  placed 
in  moisture  proof  packages  the 
moment  they  leave  the  oven. 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


fleEWTS  aENERAL  AfiENTS 

SfilESSVIEfi  MANAGERS 

Write  for  territory  today.    Biggest  seller  ever  invented.    Opportunity  to  grct  I 
No  experience  necessary.  Anybody  can  make  money.  Ono  man's  orders 
^2600  on©  month— profit  $1650.  Mere  boy  in  Pa.  made  $9.00  in  2  1-2 
hrs.   "CaMed  at  20  homes,  made  19  sales,"  says  A.  E.  Martin,  Mu' 
"Sold  131  in  2  days.   Sold  18  first  4  1-2  hrs."  says  E,  Menn,  Wis.  So 
It  g^oes.   Hundreds  getting  rich.   Room  fot  you.  Abundant 
money.    Pleasant  position.    All  of  spare  time.'*    Canvassed  11 
imilies  took  11  orders,"  H.  Randal, Minn.   "Six  dozen  ord- 
in  4  days,"  W.  R.  Hill,  IlL    "Most  simple,  practical,  ceces- 
household  article  I  have  ever 
seen."'E.W.  Melvin,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Act  quick.  Territory 
going-    fast   Orders,  Orders, 
Orders.  Money,  Money,  Mon- 
ey.  Come  on.   You  can  do 
It*  too.   Try  It..  You  can  make 


this  great  invention— The  Easy  Wringer  Mop— biggest  money  maker  of  the 
age.  Think  oi  iti  A  Self-wringing  Mop.  No  putting  hands  in  the  dirty 
water.  No  aching  backs.  No  slopping  against  woodwork.  No  soiled  clothes. 
No  contracting  deadly  disease  from  touching  hands  to  filth  and  germs  that 
come  Jrom  floor.  Can  use  scalding  water  containing  strongiye.  Two  turns 
Off  crank  wrings  out  every  drop  of  water.  Makes  housekeeping  a 
pleasure — makes  the  day  happy.  Simple,  practical,  reliable,  durable,  it  lasts 
for  years.  Every  woman  interested— and  buys.  No  talking  necessary— 
it  sells  Itself.  Simply  show  it  and  take  the  order.  Could  you  imagine 
an  easier,  quicker,  better  way  to  make  money  than  supplying  this 
demand  already  created. 
We  want  more  agentSp  salesmen,  managers,  to  AH  orders,  appoint, 

supply,  control  sub-agents.  150  percent  profit.  No  investment  required. 
We  own  patents  and  give  you  exclusive  territory,  protection,  co-operation, 
assistance.  You  can't  fail,  because  you  risk  nothing.  Act  quick.  Write  for 
your  county  today.   We  Want  a  Thousand  Men  and  Women. 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  Information,  offer  and  valuable  booklet 
Froe.    Write  your  name  and  address  clearly,  giving  name  ol  county. 

U.  S.  MOPCOMPANY,        918  Main  St.,  LEIPSIC,  O. 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  th.tt  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  erononiical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it's  not. 
Send  fur  Catalog  No.  183  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 


Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  Kaln- 
niazoo  in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  casli  if 
you  like.  Either  way— you  save  SU)  to  $20  on  any  stuve  iti  the  catiilut,'.  We 
make  it  easy  for  respunsihle  iJiT)|>lt;  to  uwn  tlie  hest  stuve  Lir  rani^e  in  tlif  wurld. 

I  We  Pay  the  I 
Freight 


&2 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Direct  fb?T[^u»^ 


Full  Size  31  Piece  Dinner  Set  GIV 


FOR  SELLINC  POST  CARDS 

This  is  a  Full  bize  Dinner  Set  consisting-  of  31 
pieces.  Every  piece  is  handsomely  decorated  with 
a  bunch  of  violets  in  natural  colors  and  bordered 
with  pretty  desig-n  in  g-old.  The  decorations  are 
durable  and  will  last  forever.  The  entire  set  con- 
sists of  perfect  pieces  and  are  selected  from  our 
first  grade.  We  pive  this  beautiful  Dinner  Set 
for  selling-  only  35  packag-es  of  hig'h  grade  art  post 
cards  at  10c  per  package.  Send  for  the  cards 
today.  When  sold  send  us  the $.'^.50  and  the  dishes 
will  be  sent  you  promptly.  There  ate  positively 
no  more  sales  to  be  made  for  this  complete  set. 
We  Guarantee  sitisfaction  or  refnnH  your  money. 
ALTON  WATCH  CO..  DEPT.  608  CHICAQO. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  JO,  J 910 


Your  Last  Great  Chance 


What  2Sc  Will  Do 


FARM  AND  Fireside  has  secured  for  its  readers  the  "^tever  did  Farm  and  Fireside  make  so  magnifi- 

most  beautiful  Easter  post-cards  ever  printed.  'I^W    "-^"^      offer.    Never  again  will  you  get  such 
^  <s^^^t                     For  the  next  thirty  days  you  can  obtain  them  in  a  chance  as  this.    Post-cards  are  even  more 

^^^^^ml  the  most  extraordinary  offers,  ever  made  by  a  farm  popular  at  Easter  than  at  Christmas  time.  Every- 

HBH^  paper.    They  are  not  ordinary  post-cards.    Every  body  sends  Easter  post-cards.  Far.vi  and  Fireside's 

^mKmf  card  is  printed  in  fourteen  gorgeous  colors  and  gold,  Easter  cards  are  the  handsomest  post-cards  you  evei 

«^^f  and  is  beautifully  and  tastefully  embossed.    Every  saw.    Many  thousands  of  our  readers  sent  for  our 

**/  card  contains  an  elegant  picture  appropriate  to  Eas-  Christmas  post-cards,  and  they  know  that  our  post- 

^^^^  *^'^™~-  ter,  and  a  nice  sentiment.    There  are  the  cutest  little  cards  are  even  better  than  we  say.    Twice  as  many 

W^ff^SglB  M  chicks  and  Easter  rabbits,  handsome  flowers  and  readers  will  send  for  our  Easter  cards.    Send  for 

*  ■MsE*iBf  "'■^"J^'  smiling  children,  and  the  gayest  colored  eggs.  yours  right  away  before  they  are  all  used  up. 

Our  Big  25c  Offer 

^  i|lipi|Prii>ii  ilBijf  only  25  cents  we  will  send  you  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  for  six  months — twelve  big 

numbers — and  we  will  also  send  you  20  of  our  beautiful  Easter  post-cards,  all  differ- 
ent, carefully  packed,  postage  prepaid.    We  guarantee  that  the  post-cards  will  give 
satisfaction.    The  subscription  will  include  the  Easter  number  of  FARM  AND  FlRE- 
itiimm^^^nii  SIDE,  the  biggest  and  handsomest  issue  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ever  produced. 

Another  Way  to  Get  20  Easter  Post-Cards 

■■'-^mm^^^^misss''w  each  of  two  friends  to  give  you  25  cents  for  20  Easter  post-cards  and  a  six-month  sub- 

A:,..&,j^^^^^^^B^ii  scription  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  we  will  send  you,  in  return  for  your  kindness,  20  Easter 

post-cards,  absolutely  without  cost.  Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  every  set  of  post-cards  to 
give  satisfaction. 

T^^M-^  What  SO  Cents  Will  Do 

For  only  50  cents  v.'e  will  send  you  FaRM  AND  FIRESIDE  for  one  year — 24  big  num- 
/  — and  we  will  also  send  you  40  of  our  beautiful  Easter  post-cards,  all  different, 

carefully  packed,  postage  prepaid.  We  guarantee  that  the  post-cards  will  give  satis- 
faction. The  subscription  will  include  the  Easter  number  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
the  biggest  and  handsomest  issue  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ever  produced. 

Another  Way  to  Get  40  Easter  Post-Cards 

Get  each  of  two  friends  to  give  you  50  cents  for  40  Easter  post-cards  and  a  year's  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  we  will  send  you,  in  return  for  your  kindness,  40  Easter  post- 
cards, absolutely  without  cost.    Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  everj-  set  of  post-cards  to  give 
I Ji4     '  '  satisfaction 

What   $100  Will  Do 

For  only  $1.00  we  will  send  you  Farm  AND  FIRESIDE  for  three  full  years— 72  big 
J^S  numbers — and  we  will  also  send  you  50  of  our  beautiful  Easter  post-cards,  all  differ- 

WS^^  carefully  packed,  postage  prepaid.    We  guarantee  that  the  post-cards  will  give 

w^m^S  satisfaction.    The  subscription  will  include  the  Easter  number  of  FARM  AND  FlRE- 

«w    t  &,  ilSB^^MW  SIDE,  the  biggest  and  handsomest  issue  of  Farm  AND  FIRESIDE  ever  produced 

This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  our  readers  have  ever  had  to  get  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  gorgeous  post-cards.    This  offer  will  not  be  repeated.   You  must  send  your 
\     "  ''"^^sa^        order  before  March  30th.    Show  your  friends  how  to  get  these  post-cards  with- 
J''-^^^^  ordering  through  you.    Cut  out  or  copy  attached  coupon 

LrXXiOT  /  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Fireside 

Spnngfieid.  0. 

Geiuicfnci: ;—  ^ 

Inclosed  please  find  \.  C*-v  ,  ^  ^^^^-^^-^   ^  ,   ^    .  ^  _„   „  ™. 

«ndn.eFAK.MAN.DF.RE-V^';W  ^4    ^^^^^MM                      ^t^'                                   ^ff>/^  /- 

SIDE  lor     -  ■   in  ad-  '                  -^Mtm  I    m>V^  HmmmtmfJat^ Jt^jn0»                         .    *            <>                      ♦-^               -  ■  * 

vance.   Please  send  

Eastci  Posi-Caids  by  return  mail  ^'^^^^^^^SP^S^IP^^,^^    s^^B^^^^M^^^^^f         '         ^Tr;..iniBi6?                 "       "         '    %  ,       p-  ^ 

free  o(  charge,  postpaid,  to  which  \'^^S^sl^Sm^.,«i^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^ll^^^f                                                       Z^"  ^t'-^^''^^^^ 

If  sending  extra  lubscribcrs.  use  the  lines  below.  \  *t*  .  . 

#  
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The  Mastery 

By   Rev.   Charles   F.  Wee  den 

Pastor  of  Harvard  Church,  Boston 


IT  BEGINS  with  yourself.  It  means  the 
mastery  in  all  situations  and  on  all 
occasions;  whether  you  live  at  "vil- 
lage corners"  or  at  the  White  House. 
Power  in  public  will  depend  upon  the 
control  you  have  gained  in  private  life. 
"Character  is  what  you  are  in  the  dark." 
Master  self  at  home  or  when,  alone  and 
the  habit  is  formed  which  no  sudden 
provocation  in  the  presence  of  others  can 
disturb.  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  Gibraltar. 

Passion  itself  is  not  bad;  it  is  pas- 
sion gone  mad — the  trolley-car  run  wild, 
the  lake  that  bursts  the  dam,  the  fire 
that  sweeps  forest  and  town,  the  horse 
that  takes  the  bit — which  does  the  dam- 
age. We  want  power,  but  we  want  it 
controlled.  We  are  fascinated  when  we 
see  if  in  action.  That  is  the  reason 
when  the  train  thunders  by  that  the 
■  farmer  rests  at '  his  plow  to  signal  with 
his  hand,  and  the  iads  and  lassies  cheer 
as  they  swing  their  caps  and  bonnets, 
and  the  wife  and  mother,  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  the  old  homestead,  waves 
her  apron,  and  even  the  cradled  babe 
kicks  and  crows.  We  want  passion,  we 
want  power,  we  want  action ;  but  we 
.  don't  expe<:t  to  hold  a  "Dan  Patch" 
with  hemp  string.  Do  not  be  discouraged 
because  you  have  a  hot  temper.  There 
'  will  ever  be  annoying  and  unjust  things 
to  arouse  our  indignation.  But  don't  get 
angry.  Boil,  if  you  must,  but  don't  ex- 
plode. There  is  no  great  virtue,  how- 
c-\'er,  in  having  no  explosive  power. 
You  can't  speed  an  ocean  liner  with  a 
canoe  paddle.  ; 

■  We  Need  to  Master  the  Tongue 

Oube  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king 
whoi  purposed  not  to  transgress  with  his 
mouth.  He  evidently  knew  the  trouble. 
We  wonder  how  he  succeeded.  It  is  a 
comfort'  to  think  that  this  king,  with  his 
wide  dominions  and  rule  over  other 
men,  his  retinue  of  servants,  his  horses 
and  chariots,  his  purple  and  fine  linen, 
his  beautiful  palace  and  resplendent 
throne,  was  yet  obliged  to  learn  the 
control  of  his  tongue,  just  as  common 
folk  do,  by  mastering  his  own  spirit. 

General  Grant  could  keep  silent  under 
trial.  One  of  the  finest  pictures  of  this 
great  soldier  I  saw  at  a  veteran's  home 
in  Hartford.  The  general  is  represented 
leaning  against  a  tree  before  his  tent  in 
the  woods,  during  that  desperate  seven- 
days  battle  of  the  wilderness.  People 
were  appalled  at  the  carnage  and  de- 
manded that  Grant  be  removed.  The 
general's  rough  uniform  gave  evidence, 
as  Lincoln  declared,  that  Grant  was  a 
fighter  and  could  not  be  spared.  But 
the  face  of  the  commander-in-chief  was 
a  wonderful  study.  The  haggard  coun- 
tenance, the  burning  look  of  the  eyes, 
the  lines  of  thought  and  anxiety  which 
seemed  to  cut  into  the  man's  soul  plain- 
ly showed  the  mighty  sorrow  which  he 
was  bearing  without  complaint  and 
alone.  But  over  all  could  be  read  the 
grim  courage  and  the  will  of  iron 
which  proclaimed  that  the  man  was 
master ! 

The  practical  apostle  of  the  New 
Testament,  writing  of  the  "unruly  mem- 
ber," has  said  that  the  tongue  is  set  in 
fire  of  Hell.  When  we  hear  the  prating 
of  the  world  in  unkindness  or  the  loud 


profanity  of  men,  we  believe  that  James 
was  right.  Step  on  a  dog's  tail  and  he 
yelps — quick  as  lightning.  When  the 
temper  is  ruffled  the  impulse  leaps  to 
the  tongue  and  the  world  hears  un- 
pleasant, discordant  tones.  "Out  of  sil- 
ence comes  thy  strength." 

We  Need  to  Master  the  Body 

There  are  proper  desires  to  be  satis- 
fied, but  the  moment  we  leave  them  un- 
restrained they  run  riot.  I  knew  of  a 
wise  and  respected  physician  who  cher- 
ished smoking  so  fondly  and  to  such 
excess  that  the  habit  began  to  weaken 
his  "nerve."  Resolutely  he  laid  his  pipe 
before  him  with  the  quiet  but  firm  re- 
mark, "I  am  going  to  be  my  own  mas- 
ter, not  your  slave."  Begin  early  to 
keep  the  appetites  under.  Intemperance 
is  not  confined  to  drinking.  One  is  in- 
temperate when  higher  duties  are  set 
aside  by  infatuation  for  lesser  things. 

The  mind  and  will  have  tremendous 
influence  on  the  body.  A  New  York 
contractor  tells  this  incident :  "Two  of 
my  men  were  engaged  in  repairing  the 
conducting  rod  on  the  steeple  of  a 
church.  To  accomplish  this  dangerous 
job  it  became  necessary  for  one  of  the 
men  to  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
companion.  While  in  this  position  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  caused  him  to  spill 
some  of  the  hot  lead,  which  fell  on  the 
hand  and  arm  of  his  friend.  The  brave 
man  never  flinched.  He  had  the  grit  to 
remain  motionless  while  the  fire  burned 
into  his  flesh.  He  knew  that  a  sudden 
movement  would  throw  his  fellow- 
workman  to  the  pavement  below.  He 
bore  the  pain  rather  than  risk  the  life 
of  his  comrade."  This  man  was  a  hero. 
The  w'ill  and  mind  may  be  developed  to 
rule  the  body.  Get  a  good  education ; 
all  you  can.  Strengthen  the  mind  by 
study,  then  broaden  it  by  travel. 

We  Need  to  Master  the  Heart 

This  is  the  hardest  of  all,  because  it 
is  the  greatest  power.  Yonder  comes 
a  locomotive,  rushing,  hissing,  roaring, 
down  the  grade.  Behind  it  is  the  power 
to  hurl  an  army  from  its  path.  Away 
down  the  track  the  engineer  sees  a  child 
standing  between  the  rails.  In  an  in- 
stant his  hand  presses  that  little  mech- 
anism, the  throttle,  and  the  monster 
engine,  a  quivering,  panting  mass  of 
metal  is  brought  like  a  whipped  spaniel 
at  the  feet  of  the  child.  So,  like  the 
throttle,  the  heart  is  small — -about  the  size 
of  your  fist — but  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  this  gigantic  force  we  call  life. 
Set  the  standard  high.  The  heart  of 
.\'outh,  if  wisely  guided  in  its  likes  and 
dislikes,  is  not  liable,  in  later  years,  to 
go  off  on  the  rampage  after  things  be- 
neath its  worth.  We  do  not  find  the  sky- 
lark choosing  the  dark  flight  of  the 
bat,  nor  the  squirrel  burrowing  in  the 
mud  with  the  turtle. 

One  word  more.  What  men  love  mas- 
ters them.  Mastery  is  strong  as  incen- 
tive is  strong.  Mastery  is  great  as  the 
end  is  noble.  When  the  love  of  men 
is  for  supreme  things  they  shall  find  the 
true  mastery.  All  desirable  possessions 
in  the  world  are  best  achieved  and  gov- 
erned by  an  enthusiasm  for  manhood, 
immortality  and  God.  Every  human  life 
is  masterful  as  it  follows  Christ. 


Good  Thoughts  for  Sunday 


Some  people  have  to  have  their  sun- 
shine warm;  others  are  satisfied  just 
with  its  being  sunshine. — Alice  Welling- 
ton Rollins. 

Those  who  bring  sunshine  to  the  lives 
of  others  cannot  keep  it  from  them- 
selves.— J.  M.  Barrie. 

It  was  only  a  glad  "good  morning," 
As  she  passed  along  the  way ; 

But  it  spread  the  rhorning's  glory 
Over  the   livelong  day. 

— Carlotta  Perry. 

Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacri- 
fices or  duties,  but  of  little  things,  in 
which  smiles  and  kindnesses  and  small 
obligations  given  habitually  are  what  win 
and  preserve  the  heart,  and  secure  com- 
fort.—Sir  H.  Davy. 


Talk  about  happiness !  Why,  a  well 
beggar  has  a  better  time  of  it  than  a 
sick  king,  any  day. — Amber.  ■ 

For  what  is  a  man  profited,  it  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul?  Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul? — Matthew  16:22. 

He  who  walks  through  life  with  an 
even  temper  and  a  gentle  patience — pa- 
tient with  himself,  patient  with  others, 
patient  with  difficulties  and  crosses — he 
has  an  every-day  greatness  beyond  that 
which  is  won  in  battle  or  chanted  in 
cathedrals. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own ; 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say,  - 
To-morrow,   do  thy  worst,   for   I  have 
liv'd  to-day.  — Dryden. 


mVi  The  Northern  Pacific 
extends  into  or  through 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. New,  rich  ter?-itory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
sions now  building.  The 
Homeseeker' s  Chance! 


under  irrigation  means  a  happy  home,  a  life  of  content- 
ment, with  sure  and  profitable  returns. 
A  five  or  ten  acre  tract  of  this  land  will  not  only  maintain 
a  f;imily  in  generous  comfort,  but  will  lay  up  a  con\- 
petence  for  old  age,  and  liberally  educate  the  children. 
The  delightful  climate,  clear,  pure  air  and  beauties  of 
scenery  are  advantages  you  should  not  overlook. 

In  Montana,  Washington  and  Oregon,  too. 
aremanyfavored  localities  where  the  land 
is  cheap  now,  but  rising  rapidly  in  value. 

Fruit  growing,  vegetable  raising,  dairy- 
ing, stock  farming,  grain  producing — 
all  make  handsome  profits — fat  bank 
accounts — wealth.   Don't  delay  too  long. 

Write  tonight  for  information  about  the 
state  that  interests  you  and  partic  ulai  s 
of  the  very  low  one-way  fares  effective 
March  ist  to  April  15th,  with  stopover 
privilege. 


The  Scenic  Highway  Through  the  Land  oE  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

L.  J.  Bricker,  General  Immigration  Agent 
Dept.  106,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent.  St.  Paul 


Get  a  Watch  and  Fob 

Without  Cost 

"T^  — ^       —  ^  Here  is  your  chance  to  obtain  a  handsome  and 
Jr  9  •  useful  watch,  and  a  fine  leather  fob  with  a  gilt 
a^MMM^^^^M  metal  charm  engraved  with  your  own  initial  letter 

without   cos  .    Farm  and   Fireside  guarantees  you  satisfaction. 


DESCRIPTION:   This  watch  has  a 
handsome  nickel  case,  with  open 
face.     It     is     stem-wind  and 
stem-set,  just  like  other 
priced  watches.    It  has  a 
close-fitted  snap  back.  It 
is  only      inch  in  thick- 
ness.    It   is    a  perfect 
timekeeper,    tested  and 
regulated  before  leaving 
the  factory.    It  is  en- 
graved frontand  back, 
and    is    a  watch  of 
which  any  one  would 
be  proud 

The  Fob  is  of  hand- 
some genuine  black 
leather  with  a  polish- 
ed buckle,  like  illus- 
tration, with 
a  rich  gilt        ^  {• 
charm    en-  J 
graved  with  t 


your  own 
initial. 


I 


V'- 


MOVEMENT:  Regu- 
lar 16-size.  Lantern 
pinion  (smallest 
made).  American 
lever  escapement,  pol- 
ished spring.  Weighf, 
complete,  w!th  case, 
3  ounces  Quick 
train,  240  beats  to  the 
minute.  Short  wind, 
runs  30  to  36  hours 
with  one  winding. 

Every  watch  ia  ful- 
ly guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturers  and  by 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  manu- 
facturers 
will  makcall 
repairs  for  a 
year  free,  as 
explained 
on  the  guar- 
antee. 


How  to  Get  the  Watch 

We  will  send  you  this  elegant  watch  and  fob,  without 
cost,  if  you  get  eight  friends  each  to  take  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  8  months  at  the  special  price  of  25  cents 


Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on 
a  post-card  or  letter,  to-day,  and  say  that 
you  want  the  watch.  We  will  send  you 
by  return  mail,  without  any  cost  to 
you,  a  book  of  8  coupons,  each  one 
of  which  is  good  for  a  special  eight- 
month  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, We  will  also  send  you  a  sample  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.  This  outfit  will 
help  you  a  great  deal  in  getting  subscrip- 


tions quickly.  You  sell  the  coupons  to 
your  relatives  and  friends  at  25  cents  each , 
send  the  eight  names  and  $2.00  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you  this  grand  watch  by  re- 
turn mail.  That  is  all  you  have  to  do, 
it  is  easy  to  sell  coupons.  Thousands  of 
boys  have  done  it,  you  can  do  it  in  half  a 
day  if  you  try. 

Write  to  us  at  once. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Postage  10 


Dept  612,  R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  Broadway,  New  York 


Birthday 
Post-Cards 


T 


Would  yon  like  to  have  your  birthstone  and 
the  appropriate  flower  of  the  month  In 
which  you  were  bom  on  a  poet-card?  You 
can  get  them  without  one  cent  of  expense. 

HESE  twelve  beautiful  post-cards,  one  for 
every  month,  have  pictured  on  each  one  the 
stone  or  jewel  that  should  be  worn  by  persons 
born  in  that  month.  The  post-card  also  tells  what 
the  Jewel  signifies.  For  instance— the  January 
post-card  shows  a  beautiful  Garnet  in  a  brooch. 
It  tells  that  it  signifies  constancy.  Each  post-card 
also  shows  a  special  flower  for  each  month,  and 
its  meaning.  The  January  post-card  also  has  a 
bunch  of  beautiful  Purple  and  Gold  Pansies— 
meaning  "thoughts  of  you."  There  are  twelve 
post-cards  in  all,  one  for  each  month.  All  twelve 
without  cost.  If  you  could  only  see  these  glorious 
post-cards!  They  are  rich  and  fine  and  sensible, 
and  at  the  same  time  gloriously  colored  in  twelve 
colors  on  a  silver  background.  Send  these  cards 
to  friends  in  their  birth  months.  They  are  simply 
fine— words  cannot  tell  their  beauty— you  must  see 
them  yourself. 

Send  To-day  for  Them 

We  will  send  you  these  beautiful  post-cards  without 
coat,  if  you  will  send  us  10c  (silver  or  stamps)  for  a 
three-month  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Our 
only  requirement  Is  that  the  subscription  must  be  for 
some  one  who  is  not  now  a  regular  subscriber.  Make 
sure  to  get  these  birthstone  post-cards  and  write  to- 
day. Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


$960  TOMBSTONES  $QQCOO 

AND  MONUMENTS  »^OJ— 

FINE  ARTS  IN  STONE  CRAFT 

—  DIRECT  FROM  QUARRY  TO  CEMETERY   


on  For  this  beau- 

  $4.3U  tiful  Marble 

This  Dark  Barre  Gran-  CCQ  OC  Tombstone,  lettered 
ite  Monument  for   -    -  'fOV.VO    exactly  as  illustrated. 

More  than  500  otbpr  kinds,  stvles  and  sizes 
in  sranlte  and  marble  at  $3!60  to  $.385.00. 
If  you  want  the  best  in  stone  craft  at  quarry 
to  cemetery  prices,  write  for  our  Tombstone 
Cnlalog  Xo.  72F38 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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DELIGHTFULLY  | 
ENTERTAINING 

You'll  sit  down  and  really  enjoy  your  I 
MACY  FASHION  BOOK.^  Lots  of  I 
books  that  cost  a  dollar  wouldn't  interest  i 
YOU  half  as  much  as  MACY'S  new,  beau-  ! 
tifully  illustrated,  450  page  SPRING 
AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE. 

Recall  our  prediction  after  you  receive  your  Fashion 
Book  and  see  if  it  isn't  the  most  popular  book  in  your  home.  | 
Everybody  will  want  to  read  it.  You  will  see  the  newest 
styles  for  WO.ME.N'S  really  distinctive  and  Fashionable 
Dresses.  Correct  models  in  MEN'S  Suits  and  Hats  and 
furnishings  and  everything  for  the  CHILDREN,  all  richly 
designed  with  the  latest  touch  of  the  world  of  fashion. 

ACT  INSTANTLY 

In  sending  your  NAME  and  ADDRESS  you  risk  nothing; 
you  don't  commit  yourself;  you  merely  accept  R.  H.  MACY 
&  CO.'S  liberal  offer  to  send  you  absolutely  FREE,  one 
copy  of  a  beautiful,  new  450  page  Fashion  Book  with  the 
POSTAGE  PREPAID. 

Within  a  few  days  after  you  write  your  Postman  will 
bring  you  the  handsomest  Catalogue  of  the  kind  you  have 
ever  seen.  But  don't  delay;  write  us  at  once.  Before  you 
turn  another  page  in  Farm  and  Fireside  send  MACY'S 
your  NAME  and  ADDRESS. 

Sheer 
White  Batiste 
Waist 

front  formed  c 
eight  rows  cf 
fine  tuck? 
arranged  b e - 
tween  bands  of 
Imitation  Tor- 
chon Lace  In- 
sertion; back 
has  cluster 
tucks  with  rows 
of  I  mi  tatio  ii 
Torchon  Late 
I  n  se  rtio  n  to 
harmonize  with 
ihe  front  trim- 
m  i  n  g  ;  the 
sleeves  are 
long,  tucked 
and  trimme 
with  rows 
Insertion.  Tl.e 
V^'^  a  i  s  t  has  a 
high  Pin  Tuck- 
ed Collarwhich 
is  edged  off 
with  a  dainty 
patternof  Lace; 
it  buttons 
down  the  back. 
Sizes  range 
from  34  to  44. 
Price, 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  IQ,  1910 


99c 

Your  Money  Refunded 

Remember  that  any  purchases  which  you  make  at 
MACY'S  either  by  mail  or  personally,  at  our  store, 
can  be  returned  and  your  money  promptly  refunded 
if  you  are  not  entirely  pleased  with  your  selection. 
Send  immediately  for  the  FREE  Catalogue. 

Address  Department  612 


Madison  Square  Patterns 


'T'HE  busy  housewife  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  an  attractive  wrapper. 
Usually,  ho'vi-ever,  one  that  is  not  strict- 
ly a  wrapper,  but  one  which  would  make 
a  daintj'  and  useful  house  gown  as  well. 
A  gown  of  this  stjde  is  shown  in  pat- 
tern No.  1249  illustrated  below,  from 
which  both  wrappers  can  be  made,  each 
possessing  many  attractive  features.  One 
can  be  quite  plain,  while  a  more  dressy 
effect  can  be  secured  in  the  other  by 
finishing  the  neck  with  a  large  sailor 
collar  and  the  skirt  with  a  deep  gathered 
rufHe.  The  one  illustrated  at  the  left 
is  very  like  a  shirt-waist  suit  and  would 
be  very  stylish  if  made  of  one  of  the 
new  percales  or  ginghams  in  a  dark  tone 
showing  a  white  polka-dot.  Such  a  varietj' 
of  pretty  striped  outing  flannels  are  now 
being  shown  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
find  one  suitable  for  the  design  illus- 
trated at  the  right.  The  collar  of  this 
gown  would  be  very  pretty  finished  with 


No.  1  143 — Combination  Corset- 
Cover  and  Petticoat 

Pattern  cut  for  34.  36.  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  36  inch  bust,  five 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  three 
and  one  fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  with  five  yards  of  beading,  three 
yards  of  rufHing  and  three  yards  of  lace 
edging 


A  SEPARATE  skirt  will  be  a  most 
useful  addition  to  one's 
spring  wardrobe.  There  are 
many  times  when  it  will  be  just 
the  thing  for  afternoon  or 
evening  with  a  dainty  white 
lawn  waist.  Draped  skirts  are 
much  the  vogue  this  spring. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the  new  skirts  is  here  illus- 
trated in  pattern  No.  1383.  Un- 
like most  dresses  which  are  very- 
smart,  this  skirt  is  most  easilj' 
made.  Even  the  woman  who 
has  had  little  experience  in  the 
dressmaking  line  will  have  no 
trouble  in  fitting  this  skirt,  for 
the  overskirt  is  circular,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  fitted  gores 
which  often  trouble  even  the 
most  experienced  dressmakers.  Good 
materials  for  this  skirt  would  be  poplin, 
light-weight  serge  or  cashmere.  A  very 
smart  finish  can  be  secured  by  braiding 
the  border  of  this  overskirt  with  a  nar- 
row soutache  braid  in  the  same  color  as 
the  skirt,  or  in  a  darker  or  lighter  tone. 


No.  1471 — Boy's  Blouse  Buttoned  at  Side 

Pattern  cut  for  4,  6,  8  and  1 0  year  sizes.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  8  years,  two 
and  one  fourth  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or 
one  and  three  fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


■WTH.^T  the  fashionable  colors 
"  and  materials  are  each  new 
season  is  of  much  interest  to 
every  woman,  even  to  the  wom- 
an who  cannot  afford  many 
new  dresses.  Even  though  she 
can  have  only  one  dress,  she 
wants  that  one  to  be  fash- 
ionable as  well  as  useful. 
Black  and  white  still  con- 
tinue ahead  of  any  color  both 
for  cloth  and  wash  fabrics, 
while  for  general  utility  dark 
blues  and  greens  are  very 
stylish,  and  grays  and  many  of 
the  light  shades  of  blue  are 
used  for  one's  best  gowns.  The 
new  idea  this  spring  is  to  have 
a  dress  in  a  rather  subdued 
tone,  and  to  give  it  a  bright 
and  vivid  color  touch,  the  trim- 
ming is  often  of  such  striking 
colors  as  cerise,  red  or  bright 
blue,  and  from  all  indication-s 
this  vogue  promises  to  be  popu- 
lar. As  to  the  new  materials, 
basket  weaves  and  diagonal 
cloths  are  much  the  vogue,  as 
well  as  serges,  for  our  old 
friend  the  serge  has  reap- 
peared in  man}'  new  stylish 
effects,  which  will  be  good  news 
to  the  woman  who  is  fond  of 
this  serviceable  material.  Foulard 
silks  for  dressy  gowns  are  very 
fashionable,  while  more  reason- 
able fabrics,  such  as  poplins 
and  cashmeres,  are  equally  so. 


No.  1249— Tucked  'Wrapper  'With 

Semi-Fitted  Back 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 
T^e  price  of  all  patterns  shown  on  this  page  is  10 
cents  each 

a  border  of  ribbon  in  Persian  design, 
wnth  the  tie  and  belt  of  ribbon  in  the 
same  shade  as  the  gown. 


No.  1383— Draped  Skirt  With  Plaiting 

Pattern  cut  for  22.  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  measures. 
Length  of  skirt  all  around,  42  inches.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  26  inch  waist, 
five  and  one  half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material.  or 
four  and  one  fourth  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material, 
with  four  and  one  fourth  yards  of  lining  thirt>--8ix 
inches  wide  for  the  under  ekirt 


The  New  Catalogue 

THE  spring  catalogue  of  Madison 
Square  patterns  will  be  out  now  in 
a  few  days  and  every  woman  who 
makes  her  own  clothes  should  take 
a  look  at  it.  It  will  keep  her  posted 
for  a  long  time  to  come  on  the  new 
styles,  and  for  every  garment  that 
she  sees  illustrated  in  it  there  is  a 
pattern,  che  price  of  which  is  only 
ten  centG.  If  you  want  to  be  well 
drcssec  order  this  pattern  catalogue 
at  once.  If  you  are  accustomed  to 
using  the  Madison  Square  patterns 
and  know  just  how  good  they  are, 
you  will  be  interested  in  our  latest 
liberal  offer.  This  offer  holds  good 
up  to  April  1st.  We  will  give  one 
Madison  Square  pattern  for  only 
two  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm 
.^ND  Fireside  at  regular  price  of 
thirty-five  cents  each.  Your  own  sub- 
scription may  be  one  of  the  two. 
We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  any 
one  pattern  for  only  forty  cents. 
Send  orders  for  the  patterns  and  the 
pattern  catalogue  to  the  Pattern  De- 
partment, Farm  and  Fireside,  11 
East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Copyright,  I9I0,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  1451— Shirt-Waist  With  Side  Closing 
Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures 

No.  1452 — Six-Gored  Skirt  Buttoned  in  Front 
Pattern  cut  for  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures 
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The    Housewife's  Club 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— This  department  has  been  introtiuced  for  the  special  purpose  of  helping  the  women  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  in  all  problems 
pertaining  to  the  household.    Monthly  we  offer  prizes  as  follows: 

Two  dollars  for  the  best  description  and  rough  sketch  of  an  original,  home-made  household  convenience  or  labor-saving  device;  $1.00  for  the  second  best; 
while  25  cents  will  be  given  for  ail  household  hints  and  recipes  that  can  be  used.  This  month's  competition  closes  April  1 0th.  Contributions  must  be  written 
in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  must  contain  not  more  than  250  words.  We  would  suggest  that  contributors  retain  copies  of  their  manuscripts,  as  no 
contributions  will  be  returned.    Address  "The  Housewife's  Club,"  care  of  Farm  and  -  Fireside.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Good  Washing-Fluid 

AWAsniNG-FLUiD  I  have  used  with 
success  for  years  is  made  by  put- 
ting one  and  a  half  ounces  of  crys- 
tallized ammonia,  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  salts  of  tartar,  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  borax,  one  can  of  lye 'and  one  gal- 
lon of  hot  water  into  a  jug.  After  put- 
ting the  crystals  and  powder  in,  pour 
the  water  in  slowly  through  a  funnel. 
Use  one  cupful  of  this  fluid  to  the  boiler, 
using  the  usual  amount  of  soap.  Be 
careful  not  to  let  any  of  the  fluid  spill 
on  the  floor  or  shoes.  Either  dip  or 
soak  the  clothes  in  cold  water  on  ac- 
count of  possible  stains.  Leave  them  in 
the  boiler  until  they  'boil  well.  Tliere 
is  not  the  least  bit  of  danger  of  the  fluid 
rotting  the  clothes.  I  never  use  the 
washboard  for  the  white  clotlies.  I  dip, 
boil,  suds  and  rinse  them,  and  they  make 
a  pleasing  sight  upon  the  line,  and  when 
I  am  through  with  "wash-day"  I  am 
not  all  worn  out. 

M.  V.  E.,  Soutli  Dakota. 

How  to  Meike  Bees'wekx 

PERHAPS  there  are  many  readers  whc 
do  not  know  how  to  make  beeswax, 
but  are  anxious  to  learn.  I  remember 
how  I  looked  and  looked  in  vain  for  such 
directions,  and  it  was  only  after  many 
fruitless  and  expensive  experiments  that 
I  came  across  the  information  I  wanted. 
So  here  is  my  recipe,  which  I  trust  will 
prove  helpful  to  many. 

The  W'hite  and  yellow  comb  is  best ; 
the  dark  comb  contains  only  a  small 
per  cent  of  wa.x,  and  comb  which  con- 
tains larvse,  bee-bread  or  drops  of  honey 
should  not  be  used.  Break  the  comb  in 
convenient  pieces,  place  over  the  fire  in 
a  tin  or  granite  kettle  and  let  melt. 
Rinse  small  patty-pahs  in  cold  water 
and  pour  the  melted  wax  into  them  to 
harden,  when  it  can  readily  he  removed. 
The  kettle  should  be  kept  for  this  use 
onlv.    Beeswa.x  sells  at  a  good  price. 

Mrs.  C.  D.,  Iowa. 

Excellent  Hot  Slaw 

FOR  one  quart  of  linely-chopped  cabbage 
take  one  cupful  of  sweet  cream,  one 
half  cupful  of  sugar,  one  half  cupful  of 
vinegar,  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Put 
the  salt,  pepper  and  vinegar  over  the 
cabbage.  Stir  the  sugar  with  the  flour 
to  prevent  lumping.  Add  the  cream  and 
put  over  the  fire  and  cook  until  thick. 
Put  in  the  cabbage  and  stir  until  well 
mixed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  put  the 
vinegar  over  the  cabbage,  or  it  will  cur- 
dle the  cream.  E.  O..  Indiana. 

Rice  With  Asparagus 

IF  vou  have  a  scant  supply  of  asparagus 
*  for  a  meal  try  a  tablespoonful  of  rice 
with  it  when  you  put  it  on  to  cook.  You 
will  need  no  thickening.  Add  cream  and 
butter,  and  it  is  delicious.  This  is  my 
own  idea.  S.  J.  D.,  Michigan. 

Four  Good  Hints 

Paint-stains  may  be  removed  with  tur- 
pentine, and  tar-stains  with  lard. 

Linen  suits  and  shirt-waists  should  be 
washe3  in  hay-water  (made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  hay),  and  they  will 
keep  their  color  for  a  long  time. 

The  blacking  used  by  hardware  dealers 
for  stoves  is  made  by  mixing  turpentine 
and  black  varnish  with 
anj'  good  stove-polish. 
One  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  alum  mixed 
with  the  stove  -  polish 
makes  the  stove  very 
black  and  gives  it  a 
fine  luster. 

Cabbages  may  be  kept 
fresh  and  crisp  until 
late  in  the  spring  hy 
removing  the  outside 
leaves  and  stems  and 
putting  them  in  large 
paper  bags  which  are 
not  torn.  After  put- 
ting in  the  cabbage, 
the  paper  sacks  or 
bags  should  be  well 
tied,  to  secure  protec- 
tion from  outside  air. 
then  hung  on  the  cel- 
lar walls.  All  other 
kinds  of  vegetables  can 
also  be  preserved  in 
this  way.  You  will 
find  this  idea  worth 
trying. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  S.,  Ohio,. 


A  Thorough  Cook-Book 

IWANT  to  tell  the  readers  of  the 
Housewife's  Club  what  I  do  with  this 
valuable  page  of  ours :  I  always  tried 
to  save  the  whole  paper  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  but  no  matter  how  much  one 
tries  to  save  it,  it  sometimes  gets  lost 
or  torn,  so  I  thought  of  a  plan  that 
would  enable  me  to  save  at  least  the 
good  recipes.  I  take  twenty-four  strips 
of  stiffening  or  muslin  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  about  an  inch  wide,  and  sew 
the  strips  together  on  one  side.  Then  I 
take  the  outside  cover  of  F'aem  and 
Fireside  and  either  sew  or  paste  it  on 
the  outside  of  these  strips.  Now  1  cut 
out  the  "Housewife's"  page  of  hints  and 
recipes  and  any  other  page  that  contains 
>omething  I  want  to  remember,  and 
paste  them  on  a  strip  of  the  muslin. 
The  twenty-four  strips  will  hold  the 
"Housewife's"  pages  for  a  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  you  will  have  a  very  use- 
ful and  handy  cook-book.  Trj'  it  and 
you  will  find  it  very  convenient. 

A.  v.,  Nebraska. 

Stand  for  Kerosene-Can 

FILLING  lamps  was  always  a  great  bug- 
bear with  me  until  I  hit  upon  this 
splendid  plan,  which  I  want  to  tell  our 
readers  about.     I  had  the  man  of  the 


Stand  for  Kerosene-Can 

house  build  a  stand  like  the  one  pic- 
tured above.  It  is  large  enough  to  sup- 
port a  five-gallon  oil-can.  .  Underneath 
is  a  shelf  made  purposely  to  hold  the 
lamp.  When  I  fill  lamps,  I  simply  set 
the  lamp  on  the  shelf,  turn  on  the  faucet 
and  the  work  is  done  in  no  time.  If 
desired  the  stand  "may  be  fastened  to  the 
wall  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
stoop  every  time  a  lamp  needs  filling.'  I 
have  found  my  stand  a  great  conve- 
nience and  would  not  be  without  it. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  H.,  Wisconsin. 

To  Mend  Lace  Curtains 

I  !■  THE  holes  in  the  curtain  are  too  large 
*  to  darn,  take  a  piece  of  net  as  nearly 
like  the  curtain  as  possible,  or  cut  a 
piece  from  a  discarded  lace  curtain.  Dip 
it  in  starch-water,  lay  it  on  the  hole  or 
worn  place  and  when  nearly  dry  press 
with  a  warm  iron.  The  patch  will  re- 
main until  the  curtain  is  again  laim- 
dered,  and  it  will  not  be  noticeable. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  S..  Ohio. 


The  Value  of  Turpentine 

O  OT  turpentine  will  relieve  and  cure 
^  cuts  from  rusty  nails.  First  bathe 
the  injured  part  in  hot  carbolic-acid 
water,  after  which  apply  the  turpentine. 
Heat  an  old  spoon  over  the  fire,  then 
pour  the  turpentine  into  it  and  apply  it 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Repeat  as  often 
as  necessary.  Be  very  careful  not  to 
set  the  turpentine  on  a  hot  stove,  as 
it  is  explosive.  My  husband  ran  a  rusty 
nail  in  his  foot  and  used  turpentine  in 
this  way,  and  did  not  lose  a  day's  work. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  C,  Texas. 

To  Keep  Sausage  Fresh 

AN  EXCELLENT  way  to  keep  sausage 
fresh  is  to  fry  it  ready  for  use  and 
pack  it  in  jars,  covering  with  the  fat 
from  the  sausage  to  about  an  inch  above 
the  top.  If  there  is  not  enough  fat  to 
cover,  melted  lard  may  be  used.  When 
wanted  for  use,  take  off  the  fat  from  the 
top,  take  out  what  sausage  is  needed, 
and  '  melt  the  lard  and  pour  back  over 
the  remainder.  We  also  keep  our  hams 
and  shoulders  in  the  same  way.  In  this 
way  we  have  kept  our  sausage  until  late 
in  the  fall,  and  it  is  always  ready  for 
immediate  use  in  case  of  unexpected 
company.  E.  O.,  Indiana. 

When  Griddle-Cakes  Stick 

STIR  the  batter  in  the  usual  manner, 
melt  about  a  tablespoonful  of  lard 
on  the  griddle  and  pour  into  the  batter. 
( This  amount  is  sufficient  for  nearl}'  a 
gallon  of  batter.)  Then  proceed  to  bake 
the  cakes  and  you  will  have  no  trouble 
with  them  sticking. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  S.,  Missouri. 


T 


o  Whiten  Faded  Goods 


Fig.  1 

An  Attractive  Plate-Rack  for  the  Dining-Room 


So.\K  the  faded  cotton  goods  in  butter- 
■  milk  and  let  stand  for  a  few  nights, 
i  hen  hang  goods  on  the  line  in  the  sun- 
shine. Do  not  rinse  the  buttermilk  from 
goods,  but  let  it  dry  on  in  the  sunshine. 
Faded  lawns  can  be  made  snowy  white 
in  this  manner  and  are  splendid  to  use 
for  dresses  for  the  little  tots  in  the 
family.  Mrs.  O.  M.  R.,  Georgia. 

Churning  With  a  Jar 

T  NSTEAD  of  churning  a  little  left-over 
*  cream  with  an  egg-beater,  I  churn 
mine  with  a  two-quart  jar.  Have  the 
cream  thick,  then  fill  the  jar  about  two 
thirds  full.  Fasten  the  lid  on  tight, 
using  a  rubber.  Now  shake  it  well  or 
roll  it  and  in  no  time  butter  will  come. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Scotch  Scones 

CiFT  together  thoroughly  two  large 
*^  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus. 
Pour  in  sour  buttermilk — the  more 
sour,  the  better — to  make  the  dough 
the  right  consistency  to  handle.  On 
a  floured  board  roll  out  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  the  scones 
round  or  square  and  bake  on  both  sides 
on  a  hot  griddle  without  greasing.  Serve 
hot  with  butter. 

C.  M.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 

Useful  Plate-Rack 

FOR  a  medium-si/.ed  plate-rack  like  the 
one  illustrated  below,  take  two  half- 
inch  boards  thirty-six  inches  long  and 
four  inches  wide  for  the  shelves,  and  for 
the  side  portions  two 
pieces  of  board 
twenty-six  inches  long 
and  of  the  same  width 
and  thickness  as  tlie 
shelves.  Witij  a 
compass-saw,  cut  the 
upper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  side  pieces,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  With 
long  slim  round-headed 
screws  fasten  the  sides 
to  the  shelves  by 
passing  the  screws 
through  the  side 
pieces  and  into  the 
ends  of  the  shelves, 
having  first  arranged 
them  in  position,  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig  2.  To  pre- 
vent the  plates  from 
sliding  oft'  the  rack, 
attach  a  rail  to  the 
two  side  portions  two 
or  three  inches  above 
each  shelf.  Hooks  may 
be  screwed^  on  the  sides 
and  cups  hung  on  them. 
-Mrs.  D.  K.  B.,  Illinois: 


An  Appeal 
Only  to 
Curiosity 

In  this  advertisement  we  offer 
you  nothing  for  sale;  we  tell 
you  nothing  about  what  we 
have  to  sell. 


There  are  no  restrictions  to  our 
offer,  although  it  will  cost  us  ^o 
cents  to  answer  each  request. 


We  simply  ask  the  privilege 
of  mailing  you  FREE  our 
most  expensively  prepared 
and  elaborately  illustrated 
J  44-page  book,  "The  Test 
of  Time"  and  samples.  - 


If  you  enjoy  saving  money  and 
like  to  sleep  in  blissful  comfort, 
you  will  be  glad  to  get  the  book. 


Simply   send   your   name  and 
address  on  a  postal  to 


f-REGIST-6RED 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 

244  Elizabeth  St.,   New  York 


GIRLS'  WATCH 


No. 
1591 


Do  you  want  to  have  one  for  yourself? 

This  handsome  watch  is 
dainty  and  attractive  and 
a  fine    timekeeper.  It 
can  be  worn  with  a  chat- 
elaine pin.     It  is 
guaranteed  for 
one   year.  Vou 
can   get  it  with- 
out cost. 

We  will  send  this  watch 
for  only  tv/elve  eight- 
montb  sabscriptioas  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  25 
cects  each.  You  can  eas- 
ily earn  it  in  an  afternoon. 
Send  the  scbscriptiocs  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Near=Br«ssels  Art=Rugs,  $3.50 

Sent^to  your  home  by  express  prepaid. 


Bermtifnl  and  fittrac- 
tive  patterns.  Made 
in  all  colors.  Easily 
kept  clean  and  war- 
rantod  to  wear. 
Wovan  in  one  piece. 


Sizes  and  Prices 

9x6  ft., $3.50 
9x7}^  ft.  ,4.00 
9x9  ft.,  4.50 

rt  V  TrtI/  ft    c  no  f  Both   sides    can  be 

9  X  10!^  ft. ,5.00  ^^^^  g^j^  ^j,^^^ 
9x12  ft.,  5-5°  I  one  profit.  Money 
Q  X  m  ft     6  '^ol  refunded  if  not  sat- 
^      ^      '         '  Isfactory. 

New  Catajogne  showing  goodH  in  actual  colors  sent  free. 
ORIENTAL  IMPdRTiNG  CO.,  962  Bourse  Bid?..  Philadelphia 


Why  does  Great  Britian  buy 
its  oatmeal  of  us? 

Certainly  it  seems  like  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle  to  speak  of  exporting  oatmeal 
to  Scotland  and  yet,  every  year  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company  sends  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cases  of  Quaker  Oats  to  Great  Britian 
and  Europe. 

The  reason  is  simple;  while  the  English 
and  Scotch  have  for  centuries  eaten  oatmeal 
in  quantifies  and  with  a  regularity  that  has 
made  them  the  most  rugged  physically,  and 
active  mentally  of  all  people,  the  American 
has  been  eating  oatmeal  and  trying  all  the 
time  to  improve  the  methods  of  manufacture 
so  that  he  might  get  that  desirable  foreign 
trade. 

How  well  he  has  succeeded  would  be 
seen  at  a  glance  at  the  export  reports  on 
Quaker  Oats.  This  brand  is  recognized  as 
without  a  rival  in  cleanliness  and  delicious 
flavor.  51 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10,  1910 


With  magnificent  Full  Page  of  Paintings  of  Beautiful  American  Women  in  colors, 
other  fuU-page  Pictures,  together  with  many  additional  special  features,  including  a 
Thrilling  Love  Story,  an  Easter  Sermon,  and  big  Agricultural  Articles.    It  is  the  great 

Easter  Number 

And  Will  be  Mailed  to  Paid-in- Advance  Subscribers  Only 


Our  Biggest  Number 

Big  and  handsome  as  the  recent  numbers  of  FARM  AND 
Fireside  have  been,  the  great  Easter  Number  of  March 
25th  will  be  the  biggest,  finest  and  most  profusely  illustrated 
and  most  interesting  number  ever  presented  to  our  readers. 
Below  we  mention  just  a  few  of  the  features. 

The  great  special  issue  will  be  mailed  to  paid-in-advance 
subscribers  only.    If  your  subscription  has  already 
expired,  you  must  send  your  renewal  before 
March  30th  in  order  to  obtain  this  great  issue 

More  Big  Numbers 

This  great  Easter  Farm  AND  FiRE 
SIDE,   described   on  this  page  is  a 
sample  of  the  big  fine  numbers  FARM 

AND  Fireside  is  going  to  send  its 

readers.    You  know  how  much 
handsomer  FARM  AND  FIRE- 
SIDE now  is  than  it  ever  was  . 
before.    Yes,  you  know  how 
much  handsomer  FARM  AND 
Fireside  is  than  any  other 
farm  paper  published. 

Straight  Horse  Talk 

Mr.  David  Buffum.who 
stands  at  the  head  of  all 
writers  on  horses  in 
America,  has  joined  the 

Farm  and  Fireside 

staff.    He  is  a  fine  writer 
and  will  at  once  furnish  us 
with  a  series  of  articles  on 
breaking,  managing  and 
handling  horses.  These  will 
deal  with  all  the  vices  of 
horses,  like  kicking,  shying, 
running  away,  balking  and  the 
like. 

The  Farmers'  Lobby 

The  Farmers'  Lobby,  during  the 
next  few  months,  will  be  of  great  help 
to  every  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  reader.  It 
will  tell  you  just  what  is  being  done  in  \^\-:sh- 
ington  in  the  way  of  greater  agricultural  education, 
what  plans  are  being  made  to  get  for  the  farmer  bigger  pay 
for  his  products,  and  will  show  hovv  you  can  help  to  get 
important  measures  of  value  to  the  farmer  passed. 

More  Big  Features 

There  are  dozens  of  other  big  features  that  will  appear 
in  Farm  and  Fireside  during  the  coming  months.  Send 
your  subscription  now,  and  do  not  miss  them.  Our  great 
offer  below  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  subscribe  for  the 
greatest  farm  paper  in  the  world  at  much  less  than  the 
regular  pi'ice,  if  you  act  at  once. 


Special  Easter  Features 

A  Full  Page  in  Colors  of  Beautiful  Women 

A  famous  artist  has  painted  for  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
the  portraits  of  seven  beautiful  women.  Never  before  has 
an  agricultural  journal  secured  such  a  feature,  costing 
thousands  of  dollars.  Seven  American  Beauties  will  be 
a  special  insert  on  heavy  paper,  all  ready  for  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  your  home. 

Another  Full-Page  Picture 

Forgotten,"  one  of  Balfour  Ker's  greatest  paint- 
ings, will  also  be  shown  on  a  full  page  of  the 
great  Easter  Farm  and  FiRESmE.    It  is  re- 
produced in  monotone  and  depicts  the  old 
family  horse  standing  at  the  bars  waiting 
in  the  cold  and  snow  to  be  taken  to  his 
warm  stable. 

A  Cover  in  Colors 

The  Easter  number  will  have  a 
beautiful  cover  in  colors,  which 
will  please  every  reader — it  is  a 
handsome  picture,  worth  pre- 
serving, and  makes  a  total  of 
at  least  three  full-page  pic- 
tures, that  our  paid-in-ad- 
vance readers  will  receive  in 
the  March  25th  issue. 


Thrilling  Love  Story 

It  will  keep  you  absorbed 
from  start  to  finish.  Love, 
adventure,  fine  deeds,  pas- 
sion, all  go  to  make  this  one 
of  the  best  stories  you  have 
ever  read. 

The  Easter  Sermon 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Weeden, 
pastor  of  Howard  Church,  Boston, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
preachers  in  America. 

Easter-Day  in  New  York 

A  brilliant  and  intensely  interesting  descrip- 
tion  of   what  Easter  Day  is  in  the  world's 
great  city — the  greatest  day  in  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world.    Many  handsome  photographs. 

Easter  Fashions 

The  latest  styles  and  how  to  adapt  them  inexpensively  to 
your  needs. 

Big  Agricultural  Features 

Are  you  interested  in  tree  planting?  Forrest  Crissey  has  a 
message  for  you.  Prof.  F.  H.  King  shows  you  how  to  make 
use  of  the  devices  by  which  Oriental  farmers  have  conserved 
their  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  for  thirty  centuries.  Another 
of  Mr.  Streeter's  articles  on  the  middle-man  question — of  vital, 
timely  interest. 


Great 


Easter  Offer 


Good  Until  March  30th  Only 


Farm  and  Fireside 


For  8  months — sixteen  big  numbers,  including  thrilling 
stories,  great  agricultural  features,  important  political  articles, 
the  Farmers'  Lobby,  full-page  pictures  in  colors,  Sunday 
talks,  special  departments  for  women  and  children.  (The 
regular  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside  for  8  months  is  35  cents. ) 


ALL  FOR 


A  Substitute  for  Ruth 

[CONTINTED    FROM    PAGE  28] 

"I  ought  to,"  he  maintained,  weakening. 
"Bm  you  won't." 

"Xo,  I  won't,  I'll  go  to  town  and  have  a 
personal  telegraphed  to  the  paper.  Then 
we'll  get  their  proposition  by  mail,  for 
they  won't  dare  advertise  that." 

The  personal  that  he  inserted  in  the 
paper  merely  expressed  a  willingness  to 
consider  any  proposition  that  "X"  had  to 
make. 

Then  there  was  an  anxious  wait  of  two 
days,  broken  only  by  a  postal  from  Molly 
bearing  the  message,  "'rm  all  right."  The 
police  had  accomplished  nothing  beyond 
learning  that  the  first  telegram  had  been 
filed  by  a  man  of  whom  no  one  could  give 
them  a  very  good  description.  Mr.  Conover 
dared  not  leave  home  to  assist  in  the  search, 
for  he  was  sure  the  answer  to  his  personal 
would  come  by  mail  and  he  naturally 
wished  to  get  it  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  answer  came  in  the  mail  on  the 
second  morning.  Mr.  Conover  read  it 
i  aloud. 

"  'You  will  go  alone  with  the  reward,' " 
he  read,  "  'to  the  fallen  tree.  Leave  the 
reward  and  return  to  the  house.  The  re- 
ward will  then  be  taken  and  Molly  left.'  " 

"I'd  like  to  see  myself  giving  up  the 
reward  before  I  get  Molly!"  he  broke  in, 
"and  where's  the  fallen  tree?" 

"Go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Conover. 

"  'You  will  remain  at  the  house  one 
hour  before  returning  to  the  tree.  If 
you  fulfill  these  conditions,  you  will  get 
your  daughter  back ;  if  you  do  not,  I  shall 
know  it  and  shall  not  go  near  the  tree.  I 
shall  expect  to  find  the  reward  there  at 
midnight  to-night.'  " 

"Where?"  he  asked,  stopping  short. 

"Go  on,"  pleaded  the  anxious  woman. 

"  'The  reward,'  "  he  read,  "  'can  tell 
you  where  the  fallen  tree  is,  if  you  do 
not  know.  The  reward  is  Ruth.  I  will 
exchange  one  daughter  for  the  other.'  " 

Mr.  Conover  sprang  from  his  chair  in 
a  fury.  "It's  that  infernal  scoundrel  "Win- 
field!"  he  cried.  "He  has  stolen  -Molly  in 
the  hope  of  getting  Ruth." 

"I  don't  believe  Bertram  would  do  that," 
said  Mrs.  Conover  doubtfully. 

"He  has  done  it!"  declared  Mr.  Conover. 
"Can  you  imagine  a  man  doing  a  more 
cruel  and  heartless  thing  to  gain  his  ends  ?" 

"Does  the  fact  that  he  had  Molly  tele- 
graph the  first  thing  show  a  desire  to  in- 
flict needless  pain  ?"  argued  Mrs.  Conover. 

"That's  the  puzzling  part  of  it,"  he  said. 

"Is  there  any  more?" 

Thus  reminded,  he  picked  up  the  letter 
again  and  read :  "  'If  you  do  not  accede 
to  this,  I  shall  have  to  return  Molly,  any- 
how. She's  too  expensive  a  proposition 
for  me.  As  she  came  to  me  uninvited,  I 
don't  really  feel  called  upon  to  keep 
her.'  " 

"There!"  she  exclaimed;  ''I  told  you  so! 
And  there's  writing  on  the  back." 

He  turned  the  letter  over  and  was  con- 
fronted  with   Molly's  scrawl. 

"Nobody  stole  me,"  Molly  wrote.  "I 
just  ran  away  because  Ruth  couldn't,  and 
I  thought  Brother  Bertram  would  want 
some  one.  But  I  guess  he  only  wants 
Ruth.  Anyhow,  we've  been  having  the 
loveliest  time  buying  things  that  I  like, 
and  I  hope  j'ou  don't  let  him  trade  me  for 
Ruth  until  I  get  another  dress." 

Mr.  Conover  laughed  now.  "Perhaps  I'd 
better  punish  him  by  leaving  Molly  and 
her  purchases  on  his  hands." 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort!"  ex- 
postulated Mrs.  Conover  indignantly.  "He 
got  word  to  us  as  soon  as  he  could,  didn't 
he  ?  And  he's  going  to  return  Molly,  any- 
way, isn't  he?  Now,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  leave  any  reward  at 
the  fallen  treee,"  he  replied,  after  a  long, 
thoughtful  silence,  "but  perhaps  we  can 
arrange  it  some  other  way." 

Followed  by  his  wife,  he  went  to  Ruth's 
room  and  handed  her  the  letter.  She  read 
it  with  many  exclamations  of  astonish- 
ment, laughed  a  little  at  the  conclusion, 
and  kissed  Molly's  scrawl.  "The  dear 
child!"  she  murmured,  between  laughter 
and  tears,  "the  dear,  innocent,  tender- 
hearted, loving,  lovable  child!" 

"Do  you  think,"  asked  Mr.  Conover, 
"that  you  can  reach  Winfield  by  tele- 
graph ?" 

"I  can  reach  some  one  who  will  know 
where  to  find  him  in  Chicago,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"Suppose  you  drive  to  town,"  he  said, 
"and  send  a  message  to  him.  Say  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  leave  anything  of  such 
value  at  the  fallen  tree,  wherever  that 
may  be,  at  night.  Say  that  I  prefer  he 
should  claim  the  reward  with  the  custom- 
ary formalities  of  civilized  society.  Say 
that  a  house  wedding  looks  better  to  me 
than  a  clandestine  affair.  Say  that  the 
reward  will  be'  awaiting  him  here  and 
that  I  should  like  him  to  catch  the  first 
train,  as  Molly's  mother — and  father — are 
anxious  to  see  her.  And  you'd  better 
hurry." 

Ruth  stopped  only  to  give  him  a  hug  and 
a  kiss. 

"Isn't    Molly    just    the    dearest  thing?" 
she  called  back  as  she  ran  down  the  stairs. 
[the  end] 
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The  Housewife's  Letter-Box 


We  shall  be  very  glad  lo  liavc  our  read- 
ers answer  any  of  the  questions  asked,  also 
to  hear  from  any  one  desiring  information 
on  household  matters.  There  is  no  pay- 
ment made  for  contributions  to  this 
column.  Address  the  "Houseivife's  Letter- 
Box,"  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Questions  Asked 

Can  some  one  tell  me  how  to  pre- 
serve citron  dry  like  that  which  the 
grocer  carries?    N.  S.,  Massachusetts. 

I  would  be  glad  if  some  reader  could 
tell  me  how  to  tan  small  furs  with  the 
hair  on.        Mrs.  R.  M.  S.,  Michigan. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  some  one  could 
tell  me  what  will  take  out  the  lime  sedi- 
ment that  sticks  in  a  tea-kettle  and  if 
there  is  any  way  to  keep  it  out. 

Mrs.  T.  T.,  Kentucky. 

Wanted — A  recipe  for  making  graham 
crackers  like  those  you  buy. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  T.,  New  York. 

Wanted — Some  new  ways  for  making 
curtains  of  scrim  suitable  for  a  dining- 
room  or  bedroom. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  T.,  Oklahoma. 

Will  some  one  send  the  quilt  pattern 
which,  when  finished,  looks  like  boxes 
piled  up.  Does  it  require  three  colors, 
and  if  so  what  two  colors  will  harmon- 
ize with  light  gray?    H.  A.  D.,  Ohio. 

Can  white  linen  be  colored  to  look 
like  brown  linen  or  grass  cloth,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called?    H.  G.  A.,  Blansas. 

What  can  I  do  to  prevent  the  red  in 
a  quilt  from  running  when  it  is  put  in 
water?  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Virginia:. 

Can  some  one  tell  me  how  to  turn 
sweet  cider  into  vinegar? 

Mrs.  L.  A.  G.,  Ohio. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  some  one 
tell  me  how  to  make  head-cheese. 

E.  R.,  Oklahoma. 

Questions  Answered 

Cocoanut-Candy,  for  Mrs.  C.  A.  M., 
Pennsylvania — One  and  a  half  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  one  half  cupful  of  milk,  two 
teasr^oonfuls  of  butter,  one  third  of  a 
cup'al  of  shredded  cocoanut  and  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

Put  butter  into  a  granite  saucepan. 
When  melted  add  sugar  and  milk,  and 
stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Heat  to 
boiling-point  and  boil  twelve  minutes ; 
remove  from  fire,  add  cocoanut  and 
vanilla,  and  beat  until  creamy  and  mix- 
ture begins  to  sugar  slightly  around 
edge  of  saucepan.  Pour  at  once  into  a 
buttered  pan,  cool  slightly  and  mark  in 
squares.  J.  L.  N.,  Nebraska. 

Baked  Pears,  for  Subscriber,  New 
York — Wipe,  quarter  and  core  pears. 
Put  in  a  deep  pudding-dish,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  or  add  a  small  quantity  of 
molasses,  then  add  water  to  prevent 
pears  from  burning.  Cover  and  cook 
two  or  three  hours  in  very  slow  oven. 
Small  pears  may  be  baked  whole. 

J.  E.  v.,  Florida. 

Graham  Bread,  for  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Ohio 
— For  three  medium-sized  loaves  take 
one  half  cake  of  yeast  foam,  soak  in 
one  half  cupful  of  water;  take  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  graham  flour,  scald  with 
potato-water,  adding  a  little  mashed 
potato  ;  add  salt  and  sugar  to  taste ;  then 
add  your  yeast  and  let  rise  until  morn- 


ing; thicken  with  graham  flour  and 
when  light  it  is  ready  to  work ;  now  add 
a  little  sweet  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  molasses;  stiffen  with  equal  parts  of 
white  and  graham  flour,  according  to 
color  desired.  Let  rise  same  as  you  would 
white  bread  and  form  into  loaves.  Grease 
top  of  loaves  with  butter  and  bake.  You 
will  find  this  excellent. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  S.,  North  Carolina. 

For  Miss  A.  V.  G.,  Georgia — If  you 
will  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  hat  it  is  that 
you  want  to  dye,  perhaps  I  may  be  able 
to  help  3'ou.  Editor. 

Peanut-Butter,  for  Mrs.  J.  A.  A., 
Delaware — Shell  and  grind  with  the  nut- 
grinder  any  amount  of  peanuts.  Melt 
enough  connnon  butter  to  sufficiently 
hold  the  ground  peanuts  togetlier  to 
make  them  spread  well.  Mix  the  but- 
ter and  the  peanuts,  adding  the  butter 
until  the  mixture  becomes  pastj'. 

A  Helper,  Wisconsin. 

For  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Indiana — In  answer  to 
your  query:  "How  to  cure  cheese  to 
keep  it  from  getting  too  dry?"  we  quote 
the  following  from  "Science  and  Prac- 
tice of  Cheese-Making:'' 

"Loss  of  moisture  in  cheese  can  be 
largely  prevented  by  ■  coating  the  cheese 
with  a  thin  layer  of  paraffin,  and  this 
can  be  done  without  injuring  the  qual- 
ity. The  higher  the  temperature,  the 
greater  is  the  prevention  of  loss.  An- 
other distinct  advantage  of  using  paraffin 
is  that  it  prevents  cheese  becoming 
moldy.  The  cheese  is  allowed  to  dry- 
well  on  the  surface  and  is  then  dipped 
for  eight  to  fifteen  seconds,  according  to 
temperature  and  size  of  the  cheese,  in 
melted  paraffin  at  a  temperature  of  at 
least  two  hundred  and  twenty  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  paraffin  from  acquiring  a  disagree- 
able odor  as  a  result  of  overheating. 
Cheese  should  be  dry  enough  in  three  to 
seven  days  to  be  ready  to  dip  in  paraffin, 
but  the  time  will  depend,  of  course,  on 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  cheese 
and  in  the  curing-room.  The  applica- 
tion of  paraffin  at  a  high  temperature 
gives  a  thin  coating  that  adheres  ten- 
aciously and  destroys  mold  formation. 
If  the  temperature  is  too  low,  the  coat- 
ing will  be  too  thick  and  will  crack  or 
break  away  from  the  cheese  more  easily. 
About  five  or  six  ounces  of  paraffin  will 
cover  an  eighty-pound  cheese,  and  the 
cost  is  about  two  and  a  half  to  three 
cents." 

There  are  other  methods  of  prevent- 
ing undue  loss  of  moisture  from  cheese 
in  curing,  such  as  keeping  the  air  of  the 
curing-room  fully  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, curing  the  cheese  in  boxes,  etc.,  but 
none  is  equal  to  the  paraffin  method  de- 
scribed above.  Editor. 

White  Shellac,  for  Mrs.  S.  I.,  Minne- 
sota— I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  following  formula :  Dissolve  iri  an 
iron  kettle  one  part  of  potash  in  about 
eight  parts  of  water.  Add  one  part  of 
shellac  and  heat  the  whole  until  it  bub- 
bles up.  When  the  shellac  is  dissolved, 
cool  the  solution  and  impregnate  it  with 
ohlorin  until  the  shellac  is  all  precipi- 
tated. The  "precipitate"  wOl  be  white, 
but  its  color  deepens  by  washing  and 
consolidation.  Dissolve  in  alcohol.  Shel- 
lac that  is  bleached  by  the  above  process 
yields  a  varnish  which  is  as  free  from 
color  as  a  copal  varnish. 

H.  T.  P.,  Indiana. 


G.  M. 

Wheeler 
Grade 


The  Watch  for 
the  Farm 


Elgin  accuracy  is  particularly 
essential  to  the  man  out  of  town, 
for  often  he  has  not  the  same 
convenient  facilities  for  regulat- 
ing his  watch  as  his  town  brother. 

Elgin  watches  are  standard  ev- 
erywhere because  of  theirnever- 
failing  reliability.    While  all 


Popular  78  D1«L 

17  Jewels. 
Open  Face  and 
Hunting  Cose. 


watches  are  alike  in  this  respect  there  are  various  grades — each 
with  some  particular  feature  to  commend  it. 

One  Elgin  movement  which  is  very  popular  for  its  general 
usefulness  and  moderate  price,  is  the  G.  M.  WHEELER  grade. 
Adjusted  to  temperature  and  three  positions.  Made  in  the 
standard  sizes.    At  jewelers  everywhere. 

Write  ns  explaining  your  occupation  and  particular  watch  needs.  We 
will  then  go  into  the  matter  fully  and  will  write  you  describing  the 
special  Elgin  movement  that  meets  your  requirements,  and  will  give  you 
the  name  of  the  nearest  jeweler  handling  it. 

There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  attached  to  this  service.  Write  us  to-day. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 


Elgin,  m. 


IN  EACH  Town 

and  district  to 
ride   and  ex* 

aibit  a  sample  1910  Model  "Hanger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  money  fast.  Writeat  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  yonr  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  ttnikout  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
'  allow  TEN  DATS*  EBEE  XBIAli  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  an;  test  you  wish.   If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  yon  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  jyo*  will  not  be  ovi  otie  cent, 
I  nUf  BAf^TflliV  DMf^EC  Wefumisli  the  highest  grade  bicycles  ids  possible  to  make 
LUn  mW  I  Uni  rniWCv  atoQesmallprofiCabaveactualfacCorycost.YoasaveSiatotss 
sniddlemeD's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manu&ctufer's  guarantee  behind  ytur 
bicycle.  DONOT  BtJY  abicycleor  apair  of  tires  from  anyone     any  price  w&X-jiwi  receive 
our  catalogues  and  leam  our  unheard  <ii factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer, 
Vnil  Unl  I   BE  AeTnUICISEIft  when  you  receive  oui  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  vlf  If  ILb  BE  fid  I  Ulildntb  V  our  superb  models  at  the  -wonder rul  low  prices  wa 
caomakejuu.  WeseltthehighestgradebicyclesatlowerptlceBthananyotherfictciy.  Weaie 
satisfied  with  fi.ooprofit  above  factory  cost.   BICYCLE  DEAXEBS,  you  can  sell  oui  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  doubleour  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  Sores  vBI 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free, 
f  An  ACTED  RBI  Aire  rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repatn 

I  inCwf  wVflw  I  Cn  DlillMC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineatfaalf  usual  prices. 
^  00  NOT  WAIT — but  write  today  for  our  Lar^c  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  ol 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  B-83,  CHICACO,  ILL. 


Ten  Post-Cards 

For  the  Asking 

These  ten  post-cards  are  the  famous  Flower  and  Verse  set.  They  are  printed 
in  gold  and  fourteen  colors  and  will  delight  you.    They  arc  yoiirs  for  the  asking. 


The   Day's  Work 

By   M.  G.  Rambo 


Every  day  the  grind  of  toil  for  the 
farmer  goes  on.  As  each  dawn  appears 
he  must  rise  to  liis  round  of  duties. 
Those  duties  are  in  a  degree  monoton- 
ous, and  more  or  less  irksome,  so  that 
when  the  end  of  the  day's  work  comes 
he  is  weary  of  brain  and  brawn,  and 
gladly  goes  to  the  rest  and  forgetfulness 
of  slumber.  To  the  unthinking  his  life 
might  appear  a  sort  of  treadmill  affair, 
dull  and  uninspiring.  But  to  the  farmer 
with  a  heart  alive  to  sentiment  and  a 
mind  trained  for  appreciation  the  day's 
work  is  vastly  different  from  that.  It 
is  full  of  interest  and  inspiration,  as 
scarcely  the  day  of  any  other  man  may 
be.  So  that  his  toil  is  lifted  above 
drudgery,  and  his  opportunity  for  men- 
tal and  spiritual  growth  is  superior. 

Toil  in  itself  is  not  a  hardship.  It  is 
good.  The  hardship  is  usually  in  the 
attitude  of  the  mind  toward  it.  It  is 
man's  native  soil  and  climate.  Under 
the  _  necessity  of  it  he  grows  upward. 
Relieved  of  it  he  deteriorates  both  in 
character  and  physique.  He  is  only 
happy  and  contented  as  he  toils.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  state 
of  ease  is  one  of  happiness.  Infinitely 
more  misery  arises  from  leisure  and  the 
lack  of  responsibility  than  from  care  and 
hard  work.    The  sweated  brow  the  most 


surely  protects  the  contented  mind.  This 
is  in  harmony  with  the  instinct  of  the 
race,  with  the  very  nature  of  the  nor- 
mal man,  so  that  we  always  find  the  best 
type  of  men  continuing  to  toil  in  some 
avenue  or  other,  even  though  their  cir- 
cumstances may  be  amply  sufficient  to 
entirely  relieve  them  from  its  necessity. 
Thus  the  farmer,  in  the  midst  of  his 
busy  day,  may  feel  himself  in  line  with 
the  spirit  which  moves  his  race,  that 
spirit  which  pushes  it  onward  to  its 
loftiest  destiny.  In  his  humble  digging 
and  plowing  and  sowing,  in  his  reaping 
and  garnering,  in  his  feeding  and  breed- 
ing, in  all  his  varied  activities,  he  is  one 
of  the  infinite  number  of  forces  which 
are  working  out  the  evolution  of  man- 
kind, and  in  his  obscure  niche  in  life  he 
f>lls  no  unimportant  place  in  the  won- 
drous economy  which  directs  the  course 
of  human  progress.  His  day's  work  is 
a  little  accretion  to  the  mighty  sum  total 
of  human  effort.  It  is  a  contribution, 
microscopical  it  may  be,  but  very  real, 
nevertheless,  to  the  building  of  a  better 
civilization,  and  his  contentment,  as  he 
lays  himself  down  to  rest  through  the 
beneficent  night,  is  a  sweet  reward  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  na- 
tive functions — a  reward,  it  must  be  said, 
which  onlv  the;  toiler  knows.. 


Each  card  contains  a  favorite  flower  printed  in  the  exact  natural  colors,  outfined  in 
gold.    This  is  the  newest  way  of  printing  post-cards  and  makes  a  very  handsome 
and  rich-looking  effect.     It  is  the  most  expensive  way  of  making  them  up,  but  we 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  post-cards  ever  made. 

In  addition  to  the  beautiful  floviers — so  real  that  you  can  almost  smell 
their  fragrance,  each  card  contains  a  well-known  saying  of  some  famous 
character,  printed  in  gold  letters.    These  are  the  newest  and  most  fash- 
ionable post-cards.    Every  one  who  gets  them  will  be  delighted 
beyond  measure.  ^t&a  ' 


A  Great  Offer 

These  cards  would  sell  for  30  to  50  cents  in  a  store,  but 
we  will  send  them  to  you  without  cost  if  you  will  send 
us  three  2c  stamps  to  pay  the  cost  of  postage,  padt- 
ing  and  handling.      W    will  tell  you  how  you 
can  get  more  post-cards  without  cost,  when  we 
send  you  the  cards.      Do  not  fail  to  get  a  set. 
Send  three  2c  stamps  to-day  to 

FARM  AND  HRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


FARM  AND 


FIRESIDE, 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: — 
Please  send  me  at  once  the 
10  Flower  and  Verse  post-eards  for 
which  I  inclose  three  2c  stamps  to  pay 
cost  o(  postage,  packing  and  handling. 

Name  

Address     
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  10,  1910 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED  BY  COUSIN  SALLY 


derness    John  Norton, 


AXY,  many  years  ago.  when  the 
great  woods  stretched  away  to 
the  horizon  line,  when  painted 
Indians  with  bow  and  arrow 
stalked  the  deer  that  came  down 
to  drink  at  the  river-bank,  in 
the  days_  when  Massachusetts 
was  yet  a  province  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  there  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  wil- 
his  wife  and  child  Margaret. 
Scattered  about  were  other  log  cabins,  each  with  a 
cleared  space  about  it  for  a  garden  and  pasture,  and 
around  the  little  settlement  was  a  high  fence  made  of 
logs  called  a  "stockade,"  built  as  a  protection  by  the 
pioneers  against  raids  of  unfriendly  Indians. 

The  doors  of  all  cabins  were  of  heavy  oak  with  bars  ; 
and  bars,  too,  were  at  the  windows,  while  loop-holes  were 
left  here  and  there  between  the  logs  of  the  cabin 
walls,  through  which  muskets  might  be  thrust  if 
need  be. 

Margaret  sat  in  her  little  wooden  chair  before  the 
great  fire,  her  mother  at  the  spinning-wheel,  while 
her  father  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  corner. 

Presently  a  great  tear  rolled  down  the  child's 
cheek  and  dropped  upon  the  black  fur  of  her  kitten's 
back,  where  it  glistened  in  the  firelight. 

"What  is  it,  daughter  ?"  asked  her  father  kindly. 

"I  was  thinking  of  our  old  home  and  England,  and 
I  was  wondering  if  grandma  had  fed  my  white  pigeons 
that  live  in  her  barn." 

"My  little  girl  is  tired  to-night — and  sad.  Go  to  your 
bed,  and  to-morrow  I  will  get  for  you  from  neighbor 
Blinn  some  white  pigeons  for  your  very  own." 

So  the  child  kissed  her  father  and  mother  good- 
night, and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Just  as  the  gray  dawn  was  creeping  into  her  window, 
she  was  startled  from  her  sleep  by  the  cry  of  "Indians  ! 
Indians !"  > 

She  leaped  from  her  bed  and  rushed  down-stairs. 
Already  her  mother,  white  to  the  lips,  was  barring  the 
door  and  windows,  while  her  father  seized  his  musket 
and  dashed  off  to  join  the  other  pioneers  who  were 
assembling  outside  the  stockade. 

A  hostile  band  of  Indians  had  descended  upon  the 
settlement  just  before  dawn.  They  had  stolen  several 
horses  and,  with  what  smaller  plunder  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon,  had  disappeared  into  the  woods. 

A  party  was  quickly  organized  for  pursuit,  and,  in 
the  stretch  of  woodland  between  the  Norton  cabin 
and  Parson  Weston's  house,  there  came  to  the  ter- 
rified ears  of  Margaret  as  she  lay  trembling  in  her 
mother's  arms  the  sharp  report  of  muskets,  and  now 
and  then  an  Indian  war-whooip  ! 

Then  after  a  little  all  was  still. 

Two  days  passed  before  Margaret's  father  returned, 
and  all  this  time  the  little  girl  and  her  mother  remained 
in  the  cabin,  not  daring  to  unbar  the  door. 

The  Indians  had  been  driven  back  into  their  own 
country  and  the  plunder  recovered,  and  so,  for  the  time, 
the  danger  passed. 

On  the  next  day  Margaret's  mother  called  her  and  said, 
"Take  this  basket  of  food  and  dainties  which  I  have  pre- 
pared over  to  the  good  parson's  wife.  Her  baby  is  ill  and 
I  know  she  has  had  no  time  to  prepare  delicacies." 


What  H  appened  to  Margaret 

By   Mary   Minor  Lewis 

Now  the  pastor's  house  was  without  the  "stockade"  and 
beyond  the  strip  of  woodland. 

Delighted  to  be  able  to  once  more  breath  the  fresh 
air  and  to  know  that  the  dreaded  Indians  were  far  away, 
Margaret  hung  the  basket  on  her  arm  and  started  gaily 
across  the  cleared  space. 

Her  path  led  through  the  strip  of  woodland  where  the 
fighting  had  taken  place,  but  she  had  no  fear. 

Little  girls  must  need  be  brave  in  those  perilous 
times. 

Through  the  strip  of  woods  which  she  now  entered 
there  ran  a  clear  stream  and  over  this  was  a  little  bridge 
made  of  logs. 

She  was  standing  on  this  bridge  watching  the  curly 
oak-leaves  sail  down  the  stream  when  she  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  sound  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
thick  undergrowth  just  below  the  bridge,  a  sound  very 
like   a   groan !     What   if  an   Indian   should  catch  her ! 


"She  stood  listening,  hardly  daring  to  breathe" 

How  still  the  woods  were  !  She  could  hear  the  beating 
of   her   own   heart !     She   seemed   rooted   to   the  spot. 

She  stood  listening,  hardly  daring  to  breathe.  Then  it 
came  again,  a  low  pitiful  moan ! 

She  crossed  the  bridge  and  crept  softly  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  peering  beneath  the  bushes.  There,  lying 
almost  at  her  feet,  was  an  Indian !  His  hair  was  matted, 
his  eyes  haggard  and  wild. 

The  savage  made  a  sign  for  the  child  to  come  nearer. 
He  pointed  to  his  right  arm  which  hung  limp  and  broken, 


the  blood  still  oozing  from  the  musket-wound.  But  this 
was  not  all.  She  bent  over  him,  her  heart  f-jll  of  pity. 
Looking  down,  she  saw  that  the  Indian's  foot  was  caught 
in  a  trap,  one  of  the  steel  traps  which  th'j  farmers  of 
that  day  set  to  catch  bears. 

For  three  days  the  Indian  had  lain  t'liiS,  unable  to 
free  himself  from  the  trap  or  to  reach  even  the  water 
which  rippled  within  a  few  feet  of  his  parched  lips  ! 

"Good  papoose!"  the  wounded  man  whispered,  "loose 
'Black  Eagle !'  He  fly  far,  but  no  forget.  'Little  Brown 
Sparrow,'  help  me!" 

Putting  down  her  basket  the  child  quickly  sprung  the 
trap,  and  the  Indian's  foot  was  free ;  then,  uncovering 
her  basket,  she  spread  the  food  before  him  on  the  leaves. 
"Eat,"  she  said. 

But  "Black  Eagle"  had  crawled  to  the  stream  of  water 
and  lay  flat,  drinking  as  if  he  would  never  stop. 

Then  he  crawled  back  to  where  Margaret  had  put  the 
food  and  began  to  devour  it. 

The  Indian  next  bound  his  broken  arm  with  the 
napkin  which  covered  the  basket,  then,  turning  to  the 
little  girl,  he  said,  "  'Black  Eagle'  with  broken  wing 
remembers !  Some  day  'Black  Eagle'  save  nest  of 
'Little  Brown  Sparrow.'  " 

And  then,  silently,  he  stole  like  a  shadow  through 
the  darkening  woods. 

Margaret  hurried  on,  leaving  her  basket  at  the  pas- 
tor's door,  and  then  ran  home. 

Should  she  tell  her  parents  what  had  happened !  If 
she  did,  her  father  and  the  other  men  of  the  settlement 
would  surely  go  in  pursuit  and  perhaps  kill  "Black 
Eagle." 

So  as  soon  as  she  finished  her  supper,  the  excited 
child  crept  to  bed  where  she  lay  wide-eyed,  thinking 
of  "Black  Eagle"  with  his  broken  wing  on  his.  flight 
through  the  dark  woods. 

Months  later  a  man  rode  wearily  into  Plymouth 
town.  On  a  pillion  behind  him  sat  his  wife  and  in 
his  arras  was  his  little  daughter  Margaret  fast  asleep. 
To  his  wondering  relatives,  John  Norton  told  this  story  : 
"Two  days  ago,  at  midnight,  our  settlement  was 
attacked  by  the  same  band  of  hostile  Indians  who 
gave  us  trouble  a  short  time  ago.  .  Although  we  put  up 
a  brave  fight,  we  were  unable  to  withstand  the  as- 
sault, and  by  daybreak  all  that  was  left  of  our  little 
town  was  a  heap  of  smoldering  ashes.  All  of  my 
friends  have  been  slain  and  their  homes  detroyed ; 
but,  by  some  strange  chance,  we  alone  were  unharmed 
and  our  home  unmolested.  Not  knowing  at  what 
moment  the  Indians  might  return,  and  not  believing 
that  we  had  been  intentionally  spared,  I  started 
toward  the  stable  to  see  if  a  horse  had  been  left  on 
which  I  might  escape  with  my  wife  and  child.  As  I 
neared  the  stable,  I  saw  'Black  Eagle,'  chief  of  the 
tribe,  approaching.  He  led  'Silver  Heels,'  my  best 
horse,  by  her  bridle. 

"  'White  man,'  he  said  to  me,  'take  horse — ride  swift 
and  far  toward  the  rising  sun !' 

"Then,  catching  sight  of  the  child  Margaret,  he  said  to 
her  very  gently,  '  "Little  Brown  Sparrow"  flies  safe  under 
"Black  Eagle's"  broken  wing!' 

"Ihen,  without  another  word,  proudly  like  a  king's 
son  he  passed  into  the  great  woods. 

"I  do  not  know  what  he  meant  or  why  he  spared  us, 
but  we  alone  of  all  the  village  are  saved." 


The  Letter-Box 

HERE  is  a  charming  little  story  by  one  of  our  enthus- 
iastic club  members.     I  am  sure  you  boys  and  girls 
will  enjoy  reading  it. 

Enchanted 

One  day  little  Dorothy  went  for  a  walk  beside  a  river. 
She  had  seen  the  big  girls  and  boys  skipping  over  the 
stones  by  the  water  and  she  thought  she  would  try, 
too.  But  when  she  tried,  she  went  a  little  to  near  the 
edge  and,  without  noticing  it,  she  stepped  on  a  round 
stone.  The  stone  began  to  roll  under  her  foot  and,  wasn't 
it  funny,  it  kept  rolling  right  down  into  the  water,  carry- 
ing Dorothy  with  it.  She  sank  down  to  the  bottom,  but 
to  her  surprise  she  found  it  quite  warm  and  pleasant 
there.  The  bottom  of  the  river  was  covered  with  grass ; 
no,  it  wasn't  grass,  it  was  soft,  green  sea-weed.  Dorothy 
had  fallen  into  a  great  big  field  of  sea-weed.  She 
looked  around  and  near-by  saw  a  beautiful  castle  made 
of  pink  and  white  coral.  She  w'alked  up  to  the  big 
door  (made  of  mother-of-pearl)  and  knocked  gently.  The 
door  was  immediately  opened  by  a  beautiful  mermaid. 
Dorothy  felt  sure  she  was  a  mermaid,  for  she  looked 
exactly  like  the  picture  of  the  mermaid  in  her  story- 
book. "What  is  this  country  called?"  asked  Dorothy. 
"Oh,  this  is  the  land  of  the  Water  Fairies,"  answered 
the  mermaid.  "And  who  lives  in  this  beautiful  castle?" 
asked  Dorothy,  lowering  her  voice.  The  mermaid  smiled 
and  said,  "The  queen  of  the  Water  Fairies."  "Oh,  may 
I  see  her?"  asked  Dorothy.  "Sh-h-h,"  said  the  little 
mermaid,  "speak  softly.  Our  queen  does  not  like  mor- 
tals and  will  only  see  them  On  the  last  day  of  every 
month."  Dorothy  clapped  her  hands  for  joy,  but  remem- 
bering the  mermaid's  caution,  stopped  shortly  and  said, 
"Oh,  -then,  I  may  see  her,  for  this  is  the  last  day  of 
September."  "Come  in  and  wait  here  and  I  will  go  and 
ask  the  queen,"  said  the  good-natured  little  mermaid. 
The  room  into  which  she  led  Dorothy  was  very  beautiful. 
The  window-panes  were  made  of  fishes'  eyes,  with  orna- 
ments or  coral,  and  the  chairs  and  table  were  made  of 
mother-of-pearl.  Dorothy  thought  the  curtains  were  the 
most  wonderful  she  had  ever  seen  :  they  were  made  of 
pale  pink  and  green  sea-weed  looped  back  with  chains  of 


dainty  shells.  As  Dorothy  stood  gazing  at  the  fascinat- 
ing room,  the  mermaid  returned  and  told  her  that  the 
fairy  queen  would  see  her  that  night.  "Oh,  how  lovely," 
exclaimed  Dorothy,  "that  will  suit  me  beautifully,"  for 
to  this  funny  little  girl  time  did  not  seem  to  count  any 
more.  Of  course,  you  see,  she  was  enchanted,  but  she 
did  not  know  it  and  that  was  why  she  forgot  home  and 
school  and  everybody  and  everything.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  some  of  the  wonderful  things  Dorothy  saw  and 
heard  that  day,  but  that  would  make  my  story  too  long, 
but  this  I  must  tell  you,  that  Dorothy  did  see  the  queen 
of  the  Water  Fairies.  She  told  me  so  herself,  for  Dorothy 
is  my  cousin.  But,  after  all,  I  guess  it  was  just  a  nice 
little  dream.  C.  Mary  Campbell,  Age  Ten, 

Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — I  meant  to  have  written  a  long 
time  ago,  but  I  have  not  had  time.  I  believe  I  have  more 
reason  to  be  happy  over  our  club  colors  than  any  one 
else,  for  aren't  royal  blue-  and  white  our  own  dear  high- 
school  colors.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  when  I  received 
my  pin  was  its  color.  Why,  I  sang  the  high-school  song, 
gave  all  of  our  yells  and  I  actually  nearly  hugged  myself 
for  joy.  You  could  not  have  chosen  a  belter  color  for 
our  club  button.  If  you  could  attend  one  of  our  ball- 
games  you  would  see  how  enthusiastic  we  are  over  our 
"royal  blue  and  vv-hite."  I  wish  good  luck  to  both  "Royal 
Blues  and  Whites."     Your  loving  cousin, 

Edith  J.  Youngberg, 
Lake  Park,  Minnesota. 

Dear  Cousix  Sally  : — I  received  the  book  you  sent  me 
as  a  prize.  I  have  read  it  through  and  like  it  so  much. 
I  think  it  was  more  than  w'orth  my  efforts,  for  I  did  not 
expect  to  get  such  a  lovely  prize.  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  it.  Wishing  you  much  success  in  the  future, 
your  cousin,  Roy  Emerson, 

Guy,  Texas. 

Dear  Cousix  Sally"  : — I  live  away  up  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  where  we  have  a  good  deal  of  snow  in 
winter.  It  is  just  lovely  here  in  the  summer.  I  live 
near  the  old  Emigrant  Road  that  so  many  people  trav- 
eled over  when  they  camie  to  California  in  the  early  days 


when  gold  was  first  discovered.  I  liked  your  letter  about 
the  Japanese  people  and  hope  you  will  tell  us  about 
other  lands,  because  I  like  to  learn  all  I  can  abeut  for- 
eign countries.  I  love  to  read  stories  of  travel.  Your 
loving  cousin,         Ethel  E.  Stirxamaxn,  Age  Nine, 

Defender,  California. 

Dear  Cousin  Sally  : — This  is  my  second  letter  to  your 
club.  I  received  the  button  and  think  it  is  lovely.  Since 
I  am  now  one  of  the  cousins,  I  will  correspond  with  any 
boy  and  girl  of  my  age.  I  promise  to  live  up  to  our 
club's  motto.  I  go  to  school  and'  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade. 
Your  cousin,       Frank  Albers,  Age  Thirteen, 

Cottonwood,  Idaho. 

Monthly  Prize  Contest 

Recently,  I  have  received  quite  a  few  letters  from  bo\  s  and  girls 
wishing  to  know  if  they  could  compete  in  our  monthly  prize  con- 
tests if  they  were  not  members  of  Cousin  Sally's  Club.  When  the  club 
was  organized,  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  my  boys  and  girls  that  they 
were  welcome  to  enter  our  contests  whether  or  not  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  club  or  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Every  boy 
and  girl  who  reads  this  page  is  at  liberty  to  try  for  our  monthly  prizes. 

This  month  they  are  for  the  best  stories.  Subjects:  "Bob  and  the 
Indian"  or  "Margaret's  Visit  to  the  Queen  of  the  Flowers,"  or  you 
may  write  Verses.  Subjects:  "Grandma's  Garden,"  "Playing  on  the 
Hay-Stack"  or  "The  Violet." 

"The  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  like  story-writing  may  send  In  draw- 
ings. Subjects:  "My  Pet"  or  "The  Dusty  Road"  or  "The  Old  Castle." 

The  prizes  offered  this  month  are  books,  paints,  doll's  dishes,  beads, 
paper  dolls,  pen-knives,  lead  soldiers  and  post-card  albums.  Write  in 
ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be  sure  to  write  your  name,  age 
and  address  at  the  top  of  the  first  sheet.  Address  Cousin  Sally,  care 
of  Farm  and  Fireside,  ii  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Prize- Winners  in  January  1 0th  Contest 

Myrtle  O.  Potts,  age  fourteen.  Bellevue,  Tennessee;  Albina  Ham- 
berger,  age  twelve,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Tyndall,  South  Dakota;  Annie  J.  Lang- 
berg,  age  fourteen,  Ringwood  Alanor.  New  Jersey;  Florence  Clark, 
age  ten,  Schoharie,  New  York,  and  Margaret  V.  E.  Langston,  age 
thirteen,  Bridgetou,  New  Jersey. 

The  following  cousins  desen'e  honorable  mention:  Kitty  Cross- 
man,  age  twelve:  Eva  Brott,  age  ten;  Jesse  C.  Shields,  age  fourteen, 
Ruth  Birdzell,  age  twelve;  Roy  McNaught,  age  nine;  Jessie  Pratt,  age 
thirteen;  Gladys  Pool,  age  fourteen;  Lillian  Tucker,  age  fifteen;  Ethel 
E.  Stirnamann,  age  nine. 

Note — All  boys  and  girls  wishing  to  join  Cousin  Sally's  Club  may 
obtain  a  button  of  membership  for  five  cents.  Address  Cousin  Sally's 
Club,  Farm  and  Fireside,  ii  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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nan  HONE 


Paint  Color  Sample  Book 
and  "  How  to  Paint " 


F" 


will 


ILL  out  the  coupon  below,  mail  to  us  at  once,  and  we  will 
send  you  these  two  valuable  books  telling  you  all  about  our 
Seroco  Ready  Mixed  Paint,  guaranteed  not"  to  peel,  blister, 
chalk  or  rub  off;  95c  to  $1.08  a  gallon,  which  is  about  half  the  price 
others  ask  for  paints  that  are  not  guaranteed. 

Over  one  hundred  color  samples  of  our  Seroco  Ready  Mixed 
House  Paint,  Weatherproof  Mineral  Barn  Paint,  Floor  Paint, 
Buggy  and  Carriage  Paint,  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint,  Varnish 
Stains,  Chinese  Gloss  Lacquer  and  Velvet  Sanitary  Wall  Coating 
for  fine  interior  tinting.  All  the  bold  strong  colors — all  the  delicate 
tints.  Shades  adapted  for  every  purpose,  to  suit  all  tastes.  We 
also  list  a  complete  line  of  Enamels,  Silver  and  Bronze  Paints, 
Wire  Screen  Enamel,  Colors  in  Oil,  Painter's  Lead,  Varnishes, 
Wood  Fillers,  Painter's,  Decorator's  and  Glazier's  Tools  and 
Supplies,  Brushes,  Ladders — in  fact  everything  required  for  paint- 
ing and  decorating.  Fill  out  tne  coupon  below.  Send  to  us  at 
once  and  get  this  MONEY-SAVING  Sample  Book.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy  your  paint. 

Valuable  suggestions  on  the  harmony  of  colors  in  the  body  and 
trimmings  of  houses  are  found  in  our  Paint  Color  Sample  Book. 
We  illustrate  a  large  number  of  houses  in  the  actual  colors,  show- 
ing the  combinations  that  go  well  together  and  quoting  prices  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  expense  for  houses  of  various  sizes.  You 
Fill  out  the  coupon  at  once  and  get  this  valuable  book  free.  : 


be  surprised  to  find  at  what  small  cost  you  can  paint  with  Seroco  guaranteed  paint, 
"How  to  Paint"  is  a  valuable  book  of  simple  instructions,  which  enables  anyone  without  previous  experience  to  do  as  fine  a  job  of  painting  as  an  experienced 
painter  and  save  all  the  cost  of  hired  labor.  Tells  how  to  prepare  the  surface  of  any  building,  new  or  old,  for  painting,  all  about  the  first  coat  and  succeeding  coats 
of  paint,  how  to  do  interior  finishing,  how  to  varnish,  how  to  prepare  walls  for  paint  or  kalsomine,  how  to  tint  walls,  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  brushes  to  use  for  the 
different  jobs,  how  to  take  care  of  brushes— a  valuable  book  in  every  household— a  perfectly  reliable  authority  on  every  kind  of  painting  and  decorating.  Mailed 
free  with  our  Paint  Color  Sample  Book.    Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  mail  to  us  and  get  this  instructive  book  free. 

Seroco  Ready  Mixed  House  Paint  is  Guaranteed  NOT  to  PEEL,  BLISTER,  CHALK  or  RUB  OFF 

It  is  the  only  paint  on  the  market  backed  by  such  a  guarantee.  Our  Paint  Color  Sample  Book  explains  why.  We  show  that  by  maniffacturing  our  own  paint,  profiting 
by  the  28  years'  experience  of  the  president  of  our  Paint  Factory,  we  have  secured  a  paint  far  better  than  any  other  on  the  market — the  only  paint  that  can  be 
guaranteed  for  wearing  qualities.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  at^once.  You  ought  to  know  all  about  our  guaranteed  paint  and  why  some  other 
manufacturers  cannot  guarantee  their  paint.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  your  paint  for  the  spring  painting.  Have  it  on  hand  so  that  you  will  have  it  ready  when  you 
have  the  spare  time  to  paint. 

New  1910  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book 

The  Leading  Authority  on  Home  Decoration,  With  All  the  Newest  Ideas 
for  Beautifying  Each  Room  in  the  Home.  Fill  Out  the  Coupon 
Below,  Mail  to  Us   and  Get  Your  Copy  of  This  Valuable  Book  FREE. 

3c  to  35c  a  double  roll  of  16  full  yards  is  our  range  of  prices  for  the  finest  1910  designs 
and  qualities  in  wall  papers,  made  in  our  own  Wall  Paper  Mills  and  sold  to  you  direct 
on  the  basis  of  actual  mill  cost  and  one  profit.  If  sold  in  the  usual  way  through 
agents  or  dealers,  such  popular  designs  and  qualities  would  cost  you  at  least  twice  our 
price — in  fact  many  ask  much  more.  We  guarantee  to  satisfy  you  or  return  your  money. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  get  your  copy  of  this  MONEY-SAVING  Sample  Book 
NOW,  for  house-cleaning  time  is  here. 

Our  new  1910  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  shows  over  60  styles  of  wall  paper  cut  direct 
from  the  rolls  in  our  stock.    Something  suitable,  new,  and  up-to-date  for  every  room  in 
your  home.    Read  the  following  suggestions  for  the  various  rooms.    We  have  all 
^  ^  these  and  others.    We  know  we  can  please  your  tastes. 
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FOR  THE  VESTIBULE  ENTRANCE^Burlap  and  Burlap  eft'ects,  or  a  Lincrusta-Walton  (imitation  leather). 
FOR  THE  RECEPTION  ROOM— French  or  Colonial  stripes.  Soft  Two  Toned  Papers,  Permanent  Colored  Oatmeal  Papers,  Floral  Overprints  or 
IMetallic  Backgrounds  at  6c  to  26c  a  double  roll  of  16  full  yards, 
p  FOR  THE  PARLOR — Silk  Papers  embossed  with  soft  colorings,  plain  color  wood  fibre  papers,  varnished  golds  with  beautiful  floral  designs  of 

all  shades  and  colors,  graceful  floral  wreaths,  lace  and  ribbon  stripes  ranging  from  loc  to  35c  a  double  roll  of  16  yards,  or  scenic  effects, 
Scotch  plaids,  grass  cloth  backgrounds  with  woodland,  water  or  landscape  frieze  in  harmonizing  colors  at  8c  to  30c  a  double  roll,  16  yards. 
FOR  THE  DINING  ROOM — Beautiful  fruit  patterns,  grape  trellises  with  borders  to  be  cut  out,  giving  the  appearance  of  luscious  ripe 
grapes  clustered  beneath  the  ceiling;  scenic  papers  with  exquisite  summer  and  fall  colorings,  lending  a  refreshing  appearance  to  the 
room;  papers  to  be  used  for  upper  third  of  wall  with  Lincrusta-Walton  or  burlap  for  lower  third  or  dado,  giving  appearance  of  v/ooden 
wainscoting,  which  will  stand  the  bumps  and  hard  knocks  of  chairs  and  furniture.    Prices  half  or  less  than  half  retail  prices. 
FOR  THE  KITCHEN— Plain  tile  paper,  scenic  tile  paper  and  papers  that  are  not  affected  by  the  steam  and  vapors  of 
cooking — only  5c  to  8c  a  double  roll  of  16  yards. 
FOR  THE  BATHROOM — Beautiful  patterns  and  varnish  tile  papers  resembling  porcelain,  at  25c  a  double  roll,  while  dealers 
usually  ask  about  50c. 

FOR  THE  BEDROOM — A  great  variety  of  chambrays,  woven  cloth  effects  with  cut  out  border  or  beautiful  festooned 
borders  to  be  appliqued,  small  borders  with  Dutch  scenes,  mountain,  woodland,  water  and  landscape.    Papers  with 
crown  borders,  gilt  papers  with  set  and  floral  designs.    They  cost  little  at  our  mill  prices. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  let  us  send  you  our  Wall  Paper  .Sample  Book,  and  see  these   beautiful  new  things  for 
the  home.    We  have  everything  you  could  desire  in  up-to-date  decorations. 
We  tell  you  how  to  hang  wall  paper  in  our  Wall  Paper  Sample   Book;  how  to  match  and  trim  it;  how  to 
apply  the  paste;  how  to  hang  the  ceiling,  border  and  side  wall  paper;  every  point  is  carefully  and  simply 
explained,  step  by  step,  with  the  aid  of  illustrations  so  that  anyone  without  previous  experience  can  do  just 
as  nice  a  job  as  an  experienced  paper  hanger  and  decorator.  If  you  do  the  work  yourself  you  can  paper 
the  rooms  in  your  home  at  from  26c  to  I3.20  a  room.   Think  of  the  saving.    For  this  information  alone 
our  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  will  be  valuable  to  you.    Your  name  and  address  with  a  cross  in  the 
square  on  the  coupon  will  bring  you  this  valuable  book  free.    Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  it. 
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Of  Farm  and  Fireside 


We  have  just  decided  on  this  special  spring  offer 
to  introduce  Farm  and  Fireside,  the  National  Farm 
Paper,  into  100,000  new  homes.  We  ask  every  friend 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  to  tell  their  friends  about 
this  great  introductory  offer.  We  promise  that  Farm 
AND  Fireside  will  continue  to  be  the  most  interest- 


ing and  useful,  the  handsomest  and  biggest  farm  journal 
published.  We  guarantee  to  please  every  reader  or 
to  return  his  money.  Any  present  reader  who  wishes 
to  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  advance  his  sub- 
scription, can  do  so.  Show  this  offer  to  your  friends. 
Ask  them  to  subscribe. 


Including  a  Present  From  the  Publishers 


Farm  and  Fireside 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  the  most  progressive 
farm  paper  published.  It  is  recognized  as  the 
greatest  farm  and  home  paper  in  thousands  of 
American  homes.  It  contains  the  most  up- 
to-date  farm  news,  the  most  authoritative 
farm  articles,  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able household  departments  and  the  best 
stories.    It  is  invaluable  for  the  farm  family. 

Straight  Horse  Talk 

A  regular  feature  will  be  an  article  on 
horses  and  horsemanship  by  Mr.  David 
Buffum.  He  is  an  expert  writer  and  will  give 
the  best  methods  of  handling  and  training 
horses,  as  long  experience  has  fitted  him  to 
do.  He  will  present  the  basic  principles  of 
good  horsemanship  in  readable  and  attrac- 
tive form.  He  will  also  deal  with  all  the 
vices  of  horses  and  tell  how  they  may  be 
corrected  and  cured  scientifically. 

The  Farmers'  Lobby 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  a  lobby  at 
Washington — so  have  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  country.  Our  Lobby  is  a  good 
one.  Mr.  Judson  C.  Welliver,  one  of  the 
best  knowm  legislative  writers  in  the  country 
will  attend  sessions  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  legislation  affecting  farmers'  interests 
comes  up  you  will  be  notified  through  the 
columns  of  Farm  and  Fireside  of  the  pro- 
jected legislation  with  a  discussion  on  how  it 
will  affect  vou. 

This  will  be  in  time  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  the  great  number  of  American  farmers  to 
the  matter,  so  that  they  may  request  their 
representatives  and  senators  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  legislation  as  it  may  suit  their  best 
interests.  Mr.  Welliver  knows  the  ways  in 
which  agricultural  interests  may  be  betra3'ed. 
This  is  the  most  important  cooperative  work 
ever  begun  by  a  farm  paper. 

Special  Features 

National  Politics — The  important  political 
affairs  of  the  nation  will  be  discussed  from  all 
points  of  view. 

Foreign  Farming — Prof.  F.  H.  King  will 
continue  to  tell  of  methods  used  in  foreign 
countries  which  our  American  farmers  should 
and  can  practice  to  their  great  profit. 

Power  on  the  Farm— Marshal  O.  Leigh- 
ton,  the  foremost  authority  in  the  country  on 
river  engineering  will  tell  how  to  utilize  every 
bit  of  water  on  your  farm  for  power.  Later 
articles  will  discuss  other  sources  of  power. 

Robbing  the  Farm — G.  C.  Streeter  will 
contribute  further  articles  on  the  distri- 
bution of  farm  products  and  the  middle- 
man question. 


What  You  Will  Get 

To  Obtain  This  Great  Offer  You 
Must    Order    Before  April  25th 


Farm  and  Fireside 

will  show  you  how  to  get  bigger  crops;  how  to 
raise  better  live  stock;  how  to  make  more  money 
out  of  every  department  of  your  farm. 

The  Farmers'  Lobby 

F.jlrm  and  Fireside  is  conducting  a  lobby  at 
Congress  in  Washington  for  your  benefit.  You 
will  know  how  prospective  legislation  will  aSect 
you  if  you  read  the  Farmers'  Lobby  in  Farm 
AND  Fireside. 

Thrilling  Novels 

Farm  and  Fireside,  during  the  next  year, 
will  publish  one  or  more  complete  novels  by 
the  best  writers,  besides  many  interesting  stories. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  the  stories  in  Farm 
and  Fireside. 

Departments  for  Women 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  a  complete  home  mag- 
azine so  far  as  the  women  are  concerned.  It  has 
departments  for  fashions,  cooking,  household  hints 
and  a  great  children's  department. 

Agricultural  Features 

Practical  articles  of  value  to  every  farm  will  be 
written  in  every  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  by 
the  best  known  writers  in  the  country  on  their 
respective  subjects. 

A  Handsome  Present 

A  beautiful  gift,  absolutely  free,  will  be  presented 
by  the  publishers  of  Farm  .and  Fireside  to  every 
subscriber  who  takes  advantage  of  this  special 
offer.    There  is  no  charge  at  all  for  this  gift. 


Eight-Month 
Subscription 
to 

FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE 
16  Big  Numbers 
for 


Including 
Handsome  Gift 

From 
the  Publishers 


All  the  Above  for  Only  25  Cents 

The    Regular   Price    for    an    Eight-Month    Subscription    Alone    is    35  Cents 


Pictures  in  Color 

Every  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  has 
a  handsome  cover  in  color,  the  picture  being 
painted  by  a  popular  artist.  In  addition. 
Farm  and  Fireside  has,  from  time  to  time, 
beautiful  art  pictures  inserted  in  each 
number,  which  are  ready  for  framing.  No 
other  farm  paper  in  the  world  gives  its 
readers  such  extraordinary  and  valuable 
art  features. 

Thrilling  Novels 

Farm  and  Fireside  alwa\'3  has  a  thrill- 
ing story  full  of  heart  interest.  In  this 
issue  begins  a  two-part  story  entitled  "The 
Mysterious  Envelope,"  or  "The  Missing 
$100,000,''  by  Charles  Edmonds  Walk.,  It 
will  be  profusely  illustrated  by  R.  Emmett 
Owen. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  pays 
his  last  cent  to  get  a  registered  letter 
addressed  to  him  out  of  the  post-office 
and  finds  that  it  contains  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  There  is  a  touch  of 
romance,  bringing  in  his  childhood  sweet- 
heart. It  will  be  the  most  interesting  story 
you  will  read  in  a  good  while. 

Fireside  Departments 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  a  complete  home 
magazine  from  the  woman's  standpoint. 
It  treats  of  the  latest  fashions  and  gives 
descriptions  of  simple  home  dresses,  cook- 
ing recipes,  hints  for  household  economy, 
a  Bible  study  lesson  and  a  department  for 
children.  Besides  all  this  the  best  stories 
obtainable  are  printed  in'  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

For  the  Children 

Farm  and  Fireside  knows  that  to  have 
a  magazine  for  the  whole  family  it  must 
be  of  interest  to  the  children.  There  are 
the  nicest  stories  that  any  child  would 
ever  want  to  read,  with  the  most  delight- 
ful and  interesting  illustrations.  Thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  write  letters  to  Cousin 
Sally  and  read  with  interest  her  letters 
to  them  The  boys  and  girls  have  a  little 
club  which  is  full  of  fun. 

Then,  too  there  is  the  puzzle  page,  which 
offers  instruction  and  amusement  to  the 
younger,  as  well  as  the  older,  members  of  the 
family.  The  prizes  for  short  stories  by  the 
children  of  our  immense  family  constitute 
another  instructing  and  attractive  feature  for 
the  younger  ones.  In  all,  the  children  are  well 
remembered,  and  we  have  many  testimonials 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  special  pages  de- 
vot*a  to  them  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Send  Your  Order  On  This  Blank  To-day 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: —  . 

Please  send  me  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  for  eight  months  at  the 
special  price  of  25  cents.    Also,  send  me  without  cost  the  Publishers'  Gift. 


Address 


PUBLISHERS'  GIFT  COUPON 

This  coupon,  if  sent  to  Farm  and  Fireside  before  April  25th, 
together  with  any  offer  made  in  this  pamphlet,  certifies  that 
the  sender  is  entitled  to  a 

Beautiful  Gift 

absolutely  free,  from  the  publishers  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  Gift  is  an  additional  feature  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  great 
Enster  offers.  It  makes  these  Easter  offers  more  generous  and 
valuable  than  any  offers  ever  made  by  a  farm  journal. 

It  Is  a  surprise  and  will  bring  cheer  and  good  will  into  the  home 
of  every  friend  of  Farm  and  Fireside  who  accepts  one  of  these  offers. 

Until  April  2Sth 

There  is  no  charse  at  all  for  this  additional  gift.  It  will  be 
mailed, without  cost  to  every  reader  who  subscribes  before  April  Snth. 

The  Kditor  of  the  Fireside  Departments  will  send  this  beautiful 
gift  to  you  with  his  compliments.  And  take  our  word  for  it,  tliat 
every  one  in  your  house  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  it. 

Use  the  Blank  Opposite  To-day 
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A  One-Man  Improvement  A  ssociation 

By  Forrest  Crissey 


OUT  in  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois,  is  a  one-man  improve- 
ment association  by  the  name  of  "Doc"  Johnson. 
He  is  it,  and  all  of  it.  There  is  a  world  lesson, 
big  enough  to  shame  a  nation,  in  its  history — in  his 
story. 

Most  great  stories  may  be  told  in  a  line  or  in  twenty- 
four  chapters — neither  condensation  nor  expansion  kills 
the  kernel  of  that  kind  of  a  tale.  If  I  were  compelled 
to  put  the  story  of  this  odd  patriot  in  a  line,  it  would 
read  something  like  this : 

"Works  for  the  common  good  and  'finds'  himself ; 
has  furnished  and  planted  in  his  town  miles  of  shrub- 
bery and  more  than  seventeen  hundred  trees  without 
cost  to  anybody  but  himself ;  would  rather  restore  a 
sick  tree  to  health  than  treat  a  paying  patient  in  his 
office." 

But  this  story  of  the  most  remarkable  improvement 
association  in  America  really  begins  with  a  little 
"bound-out"  boy  sitting  on  the  beam  of  a  plow  and 
Tjazing  across  the  furrow-seamed  April  field  around 
jhich  he  had  been 
_odding  until  his 
fegs  ached  and  his 
heart  was  heavier 
than  his  feet.  He 
was  only  ten  years 
old  and  so  short 
that  he  had  to  reach 
up  to  hold  the  han- 
dles of  the  plow. 

The  Bound  -  Out 
Boy  hadn't  finished 
the  furrow  he  was 
plowing  in  the  soil 
of  that  little  New 
York  farm,  but  he 
had  come  to  the 
turn  of  a  life  fur- 
row that  was  harder 
to  handle  than  any 
which  had  ever 
curled  back  from 
the  mold-board  of 
his  plow !  Injustice 
can  smite  as  hard 
upon  the  heart  of  a 
boy  as  upon  the 
heart  of  a  man,  and 
the  soul  of  the  little 
lad  on  the  plow 
beam  was  smarting 
under  a  long  cudgel- 
ing from  this  hand. 
He  knew  the  condi- 
tions of  the  servitude,  which  had  been  imposed  when 
the  old  farmer  "took"  him  at  the  age  of  seven — that 
dark  year  when  he  had  been  left  without  father  or 
mother;  he  was  to  work  for  his  keep,  but  the  "old 
man"  was  to  give  him  a  winter's  schooling  each  year, 
and  clothe,  and  house,  and  feed  him  as  other  farmers 
did  their  own  boys. 

Bitterly  the  small  philosopher  of  the  plow-beatn 
asked  himself  what  had  been  his  portion  in  the  matter 
of  clothes?  There  was  not  another  boy  in  the  country 
who  was  dressed  so  meanly,  so  coarsely.  And  how 
about  the  schooling?  Not  a  month  nor  a  week  had  he 
known  in  the  glad  companionship  of  the  school-room. 
Of  only  one  thing  had  he  been  given  a  generous  abund- 
ance— work !  Alwa)'s  work  without  stint  or  mercy. 
Not  in  all  the  time  of  his  bondage  had  he  been  given  a 
ten-cent  "shin-plaster"  or  even  a  copper  to  spend.  He 
was  simply  the  Old  Man's  Bound-Out  Boy  and  nobody 
cared ! 

Suddenly  he  started  up  from  the  plow-beam,  un- 
hitched the  horse  and  headed  for  the  barn. 

"I'm  through,"  he  announced  as  he  went  to  the  house 
and  began  to  collect  his  small  belongings  into  a  bundle 
that  would  scarcely  have  stopped  the  draft  of  the 
kitchen  stove-pipe.  Then  he  took  to  the  road  which 
led  to  Buffalo  and  walked  as  he  had  worked. 

He  liked  horses  and  had  a  knack  with  them,  so 
when  he  had  trudged  into  Buffalo  his  feet  naturally 
gravitated  toward  a  livery  stable.  They  didn't  turn 
him  away,  so  he  stayed.  His  adoption  into  the  stable 
differed  in  no  essential  from  that  which  had  made  the 
stray  barn-dog  a  recognized  personage  about  the  place. 
He  was  well  fed  and  comfortably  housed,  but  he  and 
the  dog  drew  their  wages  and  clothing  allowance  on 


the  same  schedule !  At  first  he  bunked  in  the  stable, 
but  sleep  he  could  not.  The  strange  noises  of  the  city 
were  maddening  to  his  country  ears.  But,  finally,  he 
was  taken  into  the  home  of  one  of  the  stable-men  and 
grew  accustomed  to  the  uproar  and  confusion. 

He  was  clever  with  the  horses,  but  shy  with  men. 
Each  month  he  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  owner  of 
the  stable  would  unstrap  the  wallet  which  swallowed 
up  so  much  money  and  say : 

"Now  I've  put  you  on  wages."  But  not  so  much  as 
a  fifty-cent  script  did  it  disgorge !  His  only  clothing 
was  a  barn  outfit  of  hickory  shirt,  wammus  and  over- 
alls. They  were  of  good  material,  for  they  lasted  a 
year  in  daily  service. 

One  day  he  heard  that  a  certain  man  on  the  avenue 
wanted  a  stable-boy  to  care  for  his  span  and  rigs. 
Here  was  his  chance,  and  he  ran  block  after  block. 
His  application  was  offered  so  breathlessly  that  it  sug- 
gested the  vocal  efforts  of  a  peanut-roaster.  But  he 
got  the  job!    Suddenly  the  realization  that  there  must 


A  Fine  Tree  is  Rotting  at  the  Heart.    "  Doc"  Johnson  Cleans  and  Fills  the  Cavity  and  Saves  the  Tree 

be  a  wide  difference  between  the  care  of  the  fine  span 
and  the  care  of  the  horses  of  the  farm  and  the  livery 
stable  came  upon  him.  He  must  find  out  how  to  do  it 
right  before  he  made  a  mistake  which  might  cost  him 
his  job.  Seeing  a  man  about  a  neighboring  stable,  he 
cut  across  the  lawn  and  explained  the  situation.  The 
good-natured  hostler  was  flattered  by  the  appeal  for 
instruction  and  gave  it  generously.  The  owner  of  the 
span  never  had  reason  to  suspect,  that  his  new  stable- 
boy  was  lacking  in  experience. 

A  good  part  of  the  first  wages  which  he  received 
was  carried  to  the  savings  bank  and  deposited,  the 
balance  went  for  clothes.  The  Bound-Out  Boy  had 
learned  the  full  size  of  a  dollar  and  the  eagerness  of 
men  to  get  and  to  keep  it.  He  determined  to  build 
an  independence  from  their  greed  and  avarice  so  that 
he  might  make  something  of  himself.  In  all  that  first 
year  of  wage-earning  he  did  not  permit  himself  the 
expenditure  of  a  cent  for  candy,  peanuts  or  the  little 
personal  gratifications  which  are  as  inseparable  from 
Ijoyish  desires  as  the  appeal  of  a  circus  poster.  And 
each  pay-day  saw  his  savings  account  swelled  a  little 
larger. 

Meantime,  with  a  boy's  quick  wits,  he  had  learned 
the  geography  of  the  town  and  made  a  few  acquaint- 
ances. From  one  of  these  he  one  day  learned  that  there 
was  an  opening  in  a  hotel  where  the  wages  were  better. 
He  hated  to  give  up  the  horses,  which  were  his  closest 
friends,  but  there  was  the  savings  account !  No  man 
had  ever  given  him  a  free  gift  of  a  dollar's  value  and 
he  remembered  his  servitude  as  a  bound-out  boy  and 
the  moneyless  year  of  toil  in  the  livery  stable.  It  was 
clear  that  he  must  stand  on  his  own  pins,  fight  his 
own  battles  and  take  care  of  himself.    That  lesson  had 


been  burned  into  him.  He  must  make  his  own  place, 
and  to  do  this,  so  that  some  stray  lance  of  misfortune 
might  not  take  him  unawares,  he  must  have  a  protec- 
tion fund  laid  by  to  carry  him  through  a  pinch. 

Therefore,  he  went  after  the  job  as  hotel  porter  and 
got  it.  Travelers  did  not  then  go  about  with  pockets 
filled  with  dimes  and  quarters  and  induce  paralysis  ol 
the  arms  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  handed  out 
the  small  coins  to  those  who  rendered  them  perfunctory 
service.  The  European  tip  slavery  had  not  fully  de- 
scended upon  the  American  public,  and  the  waiter,  bell- 
boy or  porter  who  then  received  a  gratuity  generally 
won  it  by  special  attention,  good  nature  or  a  service 
out  of  the  ordinary.  But  the  Bound-Out  Boy  was  a 
hustler  who  smiled  as  he  hustled ;  he  had  a  quick  an- 
swer to  every  question  and  his  face  was  a  map  o£ 
willingness,  which  his  nimble  legs  and  sturdy  arms 
made  good  on  every  demand.  Dimes  and  quarters 
came  his  way  and  grew  into  dollars.  He  prospered — 
no  question  of  it- — but  he  had  not  yet  found  a  friend? 

One  day  the  chi- 
ropodist to  whom  he 
had  taken  a  guest  of 
the  hotel  stopped 
him  and  asked : 

"Will  you  come  to 
my  house  for  din- 
ner Sunday?" 

This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever 
been  invited  into  a 
home  as  a  guest,  and 
his  heart  leaped  to 
it  with  the  stored- 
up  hunger  of  years! 
And  what  a  dinner 
they  had !  Instant 
adoration  of  this 
first  friend,  and  all 
that  belonged  to 
him,  overflowed  the 
grateful  eyes  of  the 
boy.  The  little  shop 
of  the  chiropodist 
became  the  place  to 
which  he  always 
turned  whenever  he 
had  a  .leisure  mor 
"  ment,  and  he .  was 
eager  to  lend  a  hand 
in  any  service  possi- 
ble. The  calling 
which  was  good 
enough  for  his 
friend  was  good  enough  for  him !  And  before  the 
owner  of  the  shop  knew  it,  the  boy  had  "picked  up  the 
business." 

But  in  those  earlier  years  of  work  he  had  also 
picked  up  something  else,  that  of  which  he  had  been 
defrauded  in  his  days  as  a  bound-out  boy:  A  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic.  It  was 
not  easy,  but  he  was  used  to  hard  things  and  he  saw 
that  he  had  to  have  it,  that  it  was  just  as  necessary  to 
making  something  of  himself  as  the  savings  account 
in  the  bank.  To  take  an  old  file  and  fashion  it  into  a 
serviceable  tool  of  his  calling  was  far  easier  than  to 
master  the  alphabet  or  the  multiplication  table,  but  he 
worked  out  both  at  the  same  bench. 

There  are  those  who  smile  at  the  mention  of  a  "corn 
doctor."  But  there  are  many  who  secretly  and  im- 
smilingly  seek  his  ministrations.  And  the  Bound-Out 
Boy  did  the  work  of  his  humble  profession  as  he  did 
everything  else  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand— well,  and 
with  his  whole  heart.  It  was  the  profession  of  his 
friend,  why  should  he  not  be  proud  of  it? 

Again  he  prospered.  And  prospering,  he  saved.  The 
School  of  Hard  Knocks  had  sharpened  his  constructive 
faculties  and  made  waste  abhorrent  to  him.  He  loved 
to  make  things  and  to  save  things,  to  build  and  to  out- 
wit loss  and  decay  and  waste.  But  there  was  one  thing 
against  which  he  was  in  chronic  rebellion:  The  con- 
finement of  his  prosperous  city  office  grew  intolerable 
to  him.  He  wanted  to  be  out  among  growing  things. 
The  office  and  the  city  grew  to  seem  more  prison-like 
to  him.  Finally  he  went  to  a  suburb  some  fifteen  miles 
from  Chicago  and  bought  a  home.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  a  "dead  town,"  but  that  didn't  matter,  for  it 
[concluded  on  page  23] 
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Good  Water  for  the  Farm — Part  II. 

What  Pollution  Is  and  How  to  Find  It— By  Vincent  J.  Youmans,  M.D. 


IN  ORDER  to  obtain  up-to-date  information  on  the 
subject  of  water  analysis  I  wrote  to  Professor 
Mason,  of  the  -Troy  Pol3'technic  Institute,  from 
whose  books  several  quotations  have  been  made.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  his  reply : 

"It  is  very  rarely  I  report  upon  a  water,  basing 
the  opinion  as  to  quality  upon  the  analytical  results 
alone  ...  A  sanitary  examination  demands, 
in  addition  to  the  analysis,  a  "sanitary  survey." 
Analytical  results  which  would  pass  a  water  as 
"good"  in  one  locality  might  entirel)'  condemn  it 
should  it  be  derived  from  another  place.  More- 
over, an  investigation  such  as  the  case  would  re- 
quire would  demand  a  bacteriological  examination 
and  samples  for  such  work  have  to  be 
collected  with  special  care  and  some  of  the  work 
done  upon  the  spot." 

In  other  words,  while  the  actual  chemical  analysis 
of  the  water  in  the  laboratory  is  not  an  overwhelm- 
ingly expensive  operation  (it  costs  about  fifteen  dol- 
lars), an  adequate  sanitary  examination  is  quite  costly. 
The  chemist's  work  is  only  a  part  of  it. 

After  receiving  Professor  J'.Iason's  letter  it  occurred 
to  me  that  possibly  the  government,  federal  or  state, 
had  made  some  provision  for  the  farmer's  needs  in  this 

respect.  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
A.  C.  True,  at  Wash- 
ington, Director  of 
the  Office  of  Exper- 
iment Stations.  He 
replied  that  while  a 
number  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  had 
done  work  of  this 
kind,  the  stations  as 
a  rule  were  not  pre- 
pared to  undertake 
the  analysis  of  wat- 
er.   This    work,  he 

 :     suggested,  more 

properly  belonged  to 
the  state  boards  of 
health. 

Following  up  this 
clue,  I  sent  a  similar 
request    to    Dr.  Eu- 
gene H.   Porter,  the 
Commissioner  of  Health  for  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  essential  part  of  his  reply  was  as  follows: 


"The  chemist's  work  is  only  a 
part  of  it" 


"Any  citizen  of  this  state  who  is  in  doubt  as  to 
the  purity  of  his  water-supply  can  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  this  department  to  make  that  supply  safe, 
even  if  the  water  suspected  be  only  a  private  well 
or  spring.  The  method  for  him  to  follow  is  to 
state  his  case  to  the  local  health  officer  .... 
When  the  health  officer  is  informed  of  the  in- 
dividual's suspicions  of  a  water,  the  matter  must 
be  investigated  by  the  health  officer,  and  when 
such  officer  considers  that  there  is  ground  for  such 
suspicion  .  .  .  this  officer  is  empowered  to  re- 
quest the  examination  of  the  water  by  the  state 
department  of  health  .  .  .  every  examination 
of  this  nature  is  made  without  cost  to  the  individ- 
ual citizen    .    .  . 

Private  Analyses  Are  Hard  to  Get 

From  a  printed  circular  inclosed  with  Doctor  Por- 
ter's letter  it  is  apparent  that  the  way  of  the  farmer 
in  pursuit  of  a  state  water  analysis,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly thorny,  in  New  York  State  at  least,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  any  easier 
in  the  other  states.  For  instance,  the  circular  says : 
'"The  examination  of  individual  and  private  sources 
of  water-supply  cannot  be  undertaken  unless  some 
public  health  problem  is  involved."  And  it  is  further 
explained  that  even  where  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  has 
occurred  among  those  using  the  water  an  analysis  is 
not  called  for  until  all  other  sources 
of  infection  have  been  excluded. 
What  the  farmer  wants  is  an  ex- 
amination before  the  case  of  ty- 
phoid, not  after  it.  He  wants  to  lock 
the  barn  before  the  horse  is  stolen. 

It  is  evident  that  despite  the  best 
intentions  a  single  laboratory  at 
the  state  capitol  would  be  neither 
a  convenient  place  to  carry  on  such 
work  for  the  entire  state,  nor  at 
all  adequate  to  do  it,  if  there  was 
any  considerable  demand  for  pri- 
vate analysis.  The  idealh'  conven- 
ient places  are  the  experiment 
stations.  They  could  at  relatively 
small  expense  be  equipped  with  the 
necessary  facilities.  There  seems 
no  good  argument  against  their 
utilization  in  this  way.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  evidently 
cheaper  for  the  farmer  to  move 
his  well  to  a  certain  safe  location. 
This  is  probably  the  wisest  pro- 
cedure   under    any  circumstances. 

In  case,  however,  he  decides  to  have  an  analysis 
made,  he  will  want  to  know  something  about  the 
Imeaning  of  its  figures  and  why  the  sanitary  engineer 
he  employs  condemns  or  commends  the  water. 

The  substances  tested  for  in  a  chemical  analysis  of 
drinking-water  are  such  as  would  be  introduced  by 
sewage  and  other  waste  material  from  human  habi- 
tations. The  ammonia,  chlorin,  nitrates,  etc.,  are  of 
irnportance  not  at  all  because  they  are  harmful  in 
themselves,    but    because   their   presence   in  unusual 


"Water  from  ponds  filled  with  weeds,  while  unpalatable, 
is  not  necessarily  infectious" 

quantity  indicates  the  possibility  of  pollution  with 
human  secretions.  -A  water  rich  in  organic  matter 
of  vegetable  origin  may  cause  some  intestin'al  disturb- 
ance, and  the  same  is  true  of  a  hard  water  drunk 
by  a  person  used  to  soft  water,  but  these  conditions 
are  of  minor  importance  when  compared  to  the  pres- 
ence of  sewage  pollution.  To  illustrate  the  general 
character  of  chemical  water  analysis,  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  pure  and  impure  supplies,  the  ac- 
companying table  is  abstracted  from  Professor  Ivlason's 
"Examination  of  Water."  The  first,  four  were  im- 
pure waters,  the  last  'three  pure  waters. 

Results  of  Analv.ses.  in  P.vrts  per  Million 


Free 

Ammonia 

Albuminoid 
Ammonia 

Chlorin 

1   Nitrogen  11 

as 

Nitrates 

Nitrogen 
as 

Nitrites 

Total 
Solids 

City  well 

(caused  ty- 

.005 

.035 

146 

10 

0 

769 

Spring  water 

(caused  dys- 

entery) .... 

.01 

.025 

6 

7 

0 

35 

Country  well 

(strong  salty 

taste)   

..59 

.245 

2803 

0 

.25 

5225 

Deep  well  in 

stock-yard    .  . 

1.725 

.025 

80 

0 

trace 

Mountain 

spring   

.04 

.048 

4 

1 

404 

trace 

228 

Lake  Erie 

(middle) 

.045 

.112 

3.5 

08 

trace 

134 

Domestic  well 

(Catskills)  .. 

.016 

.007 

.75 

175 

0 

32 

"Epidemics  have  been  traced  to 
infected  wash-water  in  dairies" 


Any  considerable  amount  of  free  ammonia  is  held 
to  indicate  recent  contamination  probably  of  animal 
origin.  Considerable  daily  variations  in  the  amount 
of  free  ammonia  is  a  suspicious  sign.  An  excess 
of  albuminoid  ammonia  suggests  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  in  a  fresh  or  semi-putrid  con- 
dition. Sewage  is  rich  in  chlorids,  hence  a  high 
percentage  of  chlorin  in  a  well  water  open  to  pos- 
sible sewage  pollution  is  of  serious  import — unless 
some  other  source  of  chlorids  is  available.  The 
nitrites  and  nitrates  also  suggest  contamination,  the 
former  of  recent  date.  The  exact  interpretation  of 
analytical  results  is  still  in  dispute  among  sanita-  • 
rians,  and  half  a  dozen  different  standards  for  a 
"safe"  water  have  been  set.  One  of  the  best,  devised 
by  Mr.  R.  Haines  for  waters  about  Philadelphia,  is 
appended  below  as  it  is  quoted  by  'Professor  Mason. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  region 
has  its  own  standard.  Water  rich 
in  chlorin  from  a  region  in  which 
large  salt  deposits  occur  may  be 
quite  potable.  Water  from  ponds 
filled  with  '  growing  Aveeds  and 
Algffi,  rich  in  organic;  matter,  while 
unpalatable,  is  not  necessarily  in- 
fectious. Similarly,  waters :  coming 
from  peaty  sections  may  be  rich 
in  organic  matter  and.  still  be 
potable.-  -      :.  1  io         . Lo:;. 

R.  Haines'  Standard  tor  Pure 

Water 
Free     ammonia,  parts 

pef   million   0.031 

Albuminoid  ammonia, 

parts  per  million  0.044 

Chlorin,  parts  per  rail- 
lion   11.9 

Nitrogen    as  Nitrates, 

parts  per  million  5.075 

Total  solids,  parts  per 
million   125.7 


Another  standard,  differing  from  the  above,  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  Michigan  State  Laboratory  of 
Hygiene. 

The  Michigan  Standard 

Free  ammonia,  parts  per  million  0.05 

Albuminoid  ammonia,  parts  per  million  0.15 

Chlorin,    parts    per    million  12.1 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates,  parts  per  tnillion  9 

Total  solids,  parts  per  million. ....  ...  .  .  .500. 


This  latter  standard,  however,  is  characterized  by' 
Professor  Mason  as  too  severe  for  general  use. 

A  water  may  give  a  good  chemical  analysis  and 
still  contain  typhoid  germs.  To  be  really  thorough- 
going the  examination  must  attempt  to  detect  pollution 
not  simply  by  chemical  tests,  but  by  a  bacteriological 
examination.  Of  course,  disease-producing  bacteria 
may  not  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  examination, 
and  still  be  introduced  afterw-ard,  if  the  water  is  being- 
contaminated  by  sewage.  Therefore,  in  the  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  water  not  only  disease  germs, 
but  other  germs  which  serve  as  indicators  of  sewage 
pollution  are  sought  for,  the  chief  search  being  for- 
those  organisms  which  haunt  the  human  intestines. 
The  commonest  of  these  is  a  small  bacillus  called 
Coli  Commitnis,  which  closely  resembles  the  typhoid 
germ.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  a  normal  parasite 
of  the  domestic  anim.als  as  well  as  man,  and  its  pres- 
ence simply  indicates  pollution  with  animal  excrement, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  of  human  origin. 

Running  Water  a  Necessary  Luxury 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  clean,  whole- 
some water  for  washing  dishes  and  clothes  is  also 
desirable.  Epidemics  of  t3phoid  fever  have  been 
traced  to  infected  wash-water  used  in  dairies.  An 
ample  supply  of  running  water  in  the  farm-house  is 
not_  only  a  great  convenience,  but  also  of  extreme 
sanitarj'_  value.  It  immediately  solves  the  worst  dif- 
ficulty in  the  sewage  problem  on  the  farm— b.y  its 
provision  of  a  vehicle  for  the  underground  removal 
of  all  house  waste.  It  banishes  (or  should)  the  out- 
door toilet,  a  result  to  be  devoutly  wished  for.  It 
promotes  personal  cleanliness.  Taking  a  bath  in  a 
wash-tub  in  December,  in  water  heated  on  the  kitch- 
en range  is  so  arduous  and  chilly  an  undertaking  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance.  And  running  water  cuts  the  work  of  the 
farmer's   wife   down  at  least   one  half.     When  one 


"A  case  of  typhoid  might  easily  be  transmitted  down- 
stream for  miles" 


considers  the  wear  and  tear  on  her  nerves,  a  doctor 
would  call  that  a  therapeutic  result  of  no  mean  im- 
portance. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  a  sanitary  article 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  various  methods  by  which  such 
a  continuous  supply  of  running  water  can  be  secured 
in  the  farm-house.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
there  are  very  few  locations  outside  the  arid  regions 
where  by  means  of  a  gravity  flow  from  some  neigh- 
boring hillside,  a  windmill,  a  hot-air  pump,  a  gasolene- 
engine  or  a  hydraulic  ram,  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  with  little  study  and  at  reasonable  expense.  In 
default  of  any  of  these  there  is  the  cistern  in  the 
cellar,  tank  in  the  garret  and  hand  pump  in  the  kitch- 
en combination  to  fall  back  on.  With  a  good-sized 
-  cistern  a  constant  supply  of  rain-water  may  be  had. 
and  z  system  of  plumbing,  including  hot-water  boiler, 
bath-tub  and  indoor  toilet,  installed  that  will  be  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  anything  attainable  in  the  city. 

Trust  Rain- Water,  But  Not  Stream-Water 

An  hour  or  two  of  elbow  grease  applied  once  or 
twice. a  week  to  the  pump  in  the  kitchen  keeps  the 
system  in  perfect  working  order.  At  slightly  increased 
expense  a  motor-driven  pump  can  be  used  instead. 

Cistern  water — that  is,  rain-water — provided  the 
cistern,  be  clean  and  protected  from  soil  contamination, 
is  a 'safe  drinking-fluid,  though  very  far  from  pure, 
containing  as  it  does  the  washings  from  roof  and 
leaders.  Th&  reader  will  find  a  very  full  account  of 
the  various  systems  of  water-supply  for  the  farm  in 
the  first  volume  of  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

Pond  or  stream  waters  are  rarely  used  for  drink- 
ing on  the  farm,  and  rightly  so.  The  water  of  run- 
ning streams  receives  man}'  varieties  of  dirt,  most 
of  it  harmless,  a  small  proportion  extremely  danger- 
ous. When,  for  instance,  a  brook  flows  through  the 
premises  of  one  farmer,  not  infrequently  through  his 
barn-yard,  and  then  within  a  few  rods  or  half  a  mile 
supplies  the  next  farm  with  water,  the  opportunity  for 
disease  germs  from  the  first  establishment  reaching 
the  second  is  obvious.  If  the  brook-water  is  used  by 
the  down-stream  family  for  drinking  or  even  for  wash- 
ing dishes  it  is  always  a  possible  source  of  danger. 
A  case  of  typhoid  in  family  number  one  might 
easily  be  transmitted  via  the  brook  to  family  number 
two,  and  even  be  spread  down-stream  for  several 
miles.  Similarly  infectious  diseases  among  the  first 
farmer's  stock  might  endanger  all  the  other  farm 
animals  which  depended  upon  the  brook  for  their 
drinking-water.  "Running  water  purifies  itself"  is  an 
old  adage  that  holds  good  only  when  the  stream  has 
run  many  miles — and  then  not  surely^  . 
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How  Far  Shall  We  Follow  the  Orient? 

Fertility  Resources  America  Has  Left  Untouched  —  By  Prof.  F.  H.  King 


IN  OUR  last  article  it  was  shown  how  thoroughly 
these  old  nations  long  ago  came  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  nitrogen  and  humus  in  crop  produc- 
tion ;  how  they  solved  the  problems  for  their  mainte- 
nance under  their  conditions,  and  to  what  intensive 
methods  of  culture  they  have  been  driven  in  order  to 
maintain  such  dense  populations  as  theirs.  We  speak 
now  of  some  of  the  methods  by  which  these  people 
have  been,  and  are  now,  maintaining  other  essential 
plant-food  elements  in  their  fields. 

In  each  of  these  three  countries  vast  areas  of  un- 
cultivated and  as  yet  uncultivable  mountain  and  hill 
lands  are  made  to  pay  rich  tribute  to  tilled 
fields  in  all  of  the  essential  plant-food  ele- 
ments. This  is  done  (1)  through  the  large 
volumes  of  mountain  and  hill  water,  with 
its  dissolved  and  suspended  plant-food, 
used  on  the  extensive  rice-fields;  (2) 
through  the  ashes  religiously  saved  from 
the  mountain  and  hill  fuel  and  applied  as 
fertilizers,  and  (3)  through  green  herbage 
cut  and  brought  down  to  be  converted  into 
manure  by  feeding,  to  be  made  into  com- 
post or  to  be  applied  immediately  and  di- 
rectly to  the  field. 

1  At  the  Nara  Experiment  Station,  Japan, 
we  learned  that  in  that  prefecture  rice- 
fields  are  given,  on  the  average,  sixteen 
and  thirty-two  hundredths  inches  of  water 
during  the  season  in  addition  to  the  natural 
rainfall,  which  is  itself  large.  A  mantle 
of  water  was  covering,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cul- 
tivated fields  in  Japan.  In  Korea  we  had 
ridden  through  nearly  four  hundred  miles 
of  narrow  valleys  similarly  laid  out  in 
small,  terraced,  water-covered  fields.  In 
China,  from  Canton  north  to  beyond 
Shanghai  and  stretching  westward  up  the 
great  Yangtse  River  for  a  distance  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  four  hundred  miles, 
similarly  laid  out  fields  were  at  the  same 
time  lying  under  water. 

We  were  unable  to  learn  composition 
of  many  of  the  wate.  -,ht  to  these 

rice-fields,  but  if  they  carry  as  much  plant- 
food  as  is  found  in  the  average  river  water  of  North 
America,  cited  by  Merrill,  16.32  inches  would  bring  to 
a  field  no  less  than  27  pounds  of  nitric  nitrogen  per 
acre,  8.86  pounds  of  potash,  1.07  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  159  pounds  of  lime.  If  Japan's  irrigation 
waters  are  as  rich  as  these  in  plant-food,  she  must 
be  bringing  onto  her  more  than  ten  thousand  square 
miles  of  rice-fields  annually  something  like  6,800,000 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid ;  more  than  56,000,000  pounds 
of  potash,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  to 
exceed  that  carried  in  272,000,000  pounds  of  chemically- 
pure  chili-saltpeter;  and,  as  the  ingredients  here  con- 
sidered are  all  carried  in  solution  in  the 
water,  they  are  jn  the  form  most  highly 
available  to  crops. 

It  may  appear  to  readers  of  this  state- 
ment that  the  application  of  so  much  water 
to  cultivated  fields,  especially  in  a  climate 
of  large  rainfall,  must  result  in  more  loss 
of  plant-food  to  the  field  by  soil  leaching 
than  can  be  brought  in  the  water  to  them. 
But  under  the  remarkable  practices  of  these 
three  nations  this  is  certainly  not  the  case 
and  it  is  highly  important  that  our  people 
should  understand  and  appreciate  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  economic  prac- 
tices they  have  almost  universally  adopted 
in  their  paddy-rice  culture. 

By  growing  all  rice  thirty  or  more  days 
in  nursery  beds  and  then  transplanting  to 
the  fields,  they  not  only  save  this  time  for 
use  in  maturing  other  crops  on  the  ground, 
but  they  reduce  by  so  much  the  time  which 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  water  over  the 
rice-fields.  The  plants,  too,  have  in  this 
interval  been  brought  to  a  strongly  active 
growing  stage,  when  they  are  able  to  begin 
at  once  the  absorption  of  soluble  plant- 
food  from  the  water  and  to  take  up  and 
transpire  large  amounts  of  the  water  itself, 
thus  reducing  the  necessary  drainage  to  a 
very  material  extent.  Then  the  laying  out 
of  the  rice-fields  in  perfectly  level  basins 
and  the  provision  for  thorough  under- 
drainage  from  them,  coupled  with  their 
wise  judgment  in  applying  water,  results 
in  nearly  the  entire  water  which  comes  to 
the  fields,  whether  as  rain  or  by  irrigation, 
leaving  it  by  underdrainage.  By  this  prac- 
tice the  thoroughly  aerated  water,  highly 
charged  with  oxygen  and  available  plant- 
food,  is  carried  slowly  but  surely  over  the 
active  roots  of  the  growing  crop  and  these 
are  the  conditions  of  the  highest  possible 
■efficiency.  How  perfect  and  effective  this 
drainage  is,  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
upper  picture,  which  shows  soy  beans  and 
pear-trees  growing  vigorously  with  their 
roots  in  soil  completely  saturated  with  water. 

Almost  no  water  leaves  these  fields  by  surface  drain- 
ajre,  and  here  again  is  seen  profoundly  rational  prac- 
tice in  the  line  of  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
With  such  practice  every  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  strong  absorptive  power  of 
soil  in  retaining  against  leaching  all  soluble  and  avail- 
able plant-food.  With  the  rice-plants  actively  absorb- 
ing the  plant-food  from  the  soil  they  prevent  it 
becoming  overcharged  and  hence  the  plant  roots  hold 
the  soil  in  a  highly  active  condition  which  makes  the 


loss  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  except  through  the 
removal  of  crops,  very  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
more  water  leaves  the  rice-fields  by  evaporation,  and 
by  transpiration  through  the  crop  itself  than  is  applied 
by  irrigation,  a  condition  which  permits  the  plant- 
foods  contributed  to  the  fields  by  the  water  to  be  very 
completely  used. 

It  is  not  alone  when  rice  is  on  the  ground  that  the 
cultural  methods  are  made  to  conserve  the  soluble 
plant-food,  for  very  often,  where  flooding  is  not  prac- 
ticed, the  small  fields,  made  quite  level,  are  surrounded 
by  a  raised  rim  which  permits  not  only  the  whole  of 


Show^ing  how  crops  other  than  rice  may  grow  in  saturated  soils,  if  only  the  water 
is  fresh  and  seeping  through  the  soil,  thus  carrying  sufficient  oxygen  to  the  roots 

any  rain  to  be  held  upon  the  field  if  so  desired,  but 
compels  its  even  distribution  over  it,  thus  causing  the 
whole  soil  to  be  uniformly  charged  with  water,  and 
preventing  washing  from  one  portion  of  the  field  to 
another.  Very  often,  too,  reservoirs  are  constructed, 
into  which  the  excess  water  of  a  field  is  compelled  to 
discharge,  both  by  surface  and  under  drainage.  These 
reservoirs  and  all  canals  become,  so  to  speak,  storage 
places  where  large  quantities  of  soil  ooze,  highly 
charged  with  organic  growth,  lie  and  decay  and,  by  ab- 
sorption from  the  water,  accumulate  all  essential 
plant-food  materials.    Soil  is  even  taken  from  the  fields 


The  upper  part  of  this  engraving  shows  piles  of  mud  brought  up  from  the 
canal  over  the  steps  shown  below,  applied  at  the  rate  of  seventy  tons  per 
acre.    A  grave  mound  stands  on  the  naked  field  just  beyond  the  fertilized  field 


to  these  reservoirs  and  canals  to  ripen  beneath  the 
water,  but  ultimately  to  be  carried  back,  with  much 
more  with  it.  The  canals  and  reservoirs  have  grown 
deeper  and  larger  and  the  fields  higher  under  centuries 
of  this  practice. 

The  second  photograph  (which  was  taken  in  two 
sections)  shows  a  field  which  has  just  received  canal 
mud  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  seventy  tons  to  the 
acre.  In  other  places  which  we  visited  mulberry- 
orchards  had  been  treated  with  quite  as  large  dress- 


ings of  this  mud.  It  is  even  true  that  after  the  canal 
mud  has  been  in  the  mulberry-orchards  and  accumu- 
lated there  it  will  be  carried  bodily  to  the  rice-fields 
and  a  corresponding  amount  of  soil  from  these  fields 
brought  back,  establishing  in  a  sense  a  rotation  of 
soils  rather  than  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  amount 
of  labor  these  people  are  willing  to  incur  in  thus  trans- 
porting mud  and  earth  is  almost  incredibly  great. 

We  saw  this  practice  first  on  our  trip  up  the  Si 
Kiang,  or  West,  River,  along  its  winding  course 
through  miles  and  miles  of  the  great  Canton  delta 
fields,  bearing  rice  on  the  lowest  levels,  bananas  on 
the  boundary  and  division  dikes,  and  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  silkworm  mulberry 
on  the  higher  levels.  One  of  my  notes 
reads :  "At  quite  regular  intervals,  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  paths  lead 
down  to  the  stream  and,  as  I  look  up  and 
down,  I  count  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thirty- 
one  men  and  women  coming  to  or  going 
from  the  stream,  each  carrying  a  pair  of 
baskets  on  a  bamboo  pole  across  the 
shoulders,  and  those  going  are  loaded  with 
river  deposits  taken  with  a  spade  from 
just  above  the  present  water  level.  It  has 
just  begun  raining,  too,  not  hard,  and 
the  fields  near  and  far  have  blossomed  out 
like  magic  with  people  under  great  rain 
hats  and  kittysols  where  none  were  seen 
before." 

Further  north,  in  China  and  in  Man- 
churia,   where    the    rainfall    is    less  and 
where  methods  of  dry  farming  are  prac- 
tised,   enormous   quantities    of    earth  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  fertilizers  which 
are  annually  applied  to  their  fields  or  to 
their  crops.    In  the  Shantung  province  we 
observed   a   farmer   applying   a  prepared 
earth    compost    to    sweet    potatoes  being 
transplanted,  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  per 
acre,  and  two  of  the  four  tons  were  treated 
soil,  while  the  other  crop  of  the  year  on 
the  same  ground  might  receive  a  like  dress- 
ing, making  eight  tons  per  annum  and  per 
acre,  four  of  which  are  treated  earth. 
In  these  drier  countries  the  coarse  or- 
ganic matter  decays  too  slowly  if  applied  directly  to 
the  soil  and'interferes  too  seriously  with  the  capillary 
movement  of  soil  moisture,  and  hence  something  like 
two  to  four  tons  of  soil  or  subsoil  per  acre  of  cultivated 
field  is  laboriously  carried  into  the  farm  villages  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  plant-food.    Each  household 
has  its  compost  pit  whose  size  is  proportioned  to  the 
land  to  be  served.    In  this  all  the  animal  manure,  solid 
and  liquid,  together  with  the  waste  and  roughage  from 
the  fields,  are  fermented  under  water  during  three  to 
six  months.    Wheat  and  millet  are  even  pulled  by  the 
roots  and  the  roots  are  burned  for  fuel  and  the  ashes 
saved  or  they  are  fermented  in  the  com- 
post pits.    When  such  material  has  been 
thoroughly  rotted  it  is  removed  from  the 
pit,  spread  out  upon  the  streets  or  thresh- 
ing-floor, mixed  with  soil,  and  repeatedly 
stirred    and    turned,    thus    carrying  it 
through  the  old  process  of  niter  farming 
until,  by  the  fermentation  of  the  organic 
matter,  nitrates  of  potash  and  carbonates 
of  magnesia  and  lime  have  been  formed 
in  the  fuel  ashes  and  in  the  soil,  the  final 
product  being  a  fertilizer  rich  in  humus  and 
highly  charged  with  all   of  the  essential 
plant-food  elements  in  available  form.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  earth  compost  is 
rendered  air  dry  and  finely  pulverized  so 
that  it  may  be  economically  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  the  field. 

We  puzzled  a  long  time  before  we  could 
understand  how  the  farmers  in  these  dry 
provinces  were  maintaining  the  humus  in 
their  soils,  using  as  they  do  so  large  a  per 
cent  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  their  crops 
for  fuel  and  shipping  out  of  the  country 
considerable  quantities  of  straw  braid. 
But  the  riddle  is  solved,  I  think,  by  the 
large  amount  of  organic  matter  which  they 
ferment  under  water  and  which  must  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  a  larger  per  cent 
of  humus  than  vi'ould  be  the  case  if  equal 
amounts  of  organic  matter  were  turned 
under  the  soil  to  decay  in  the  field,  as  is 
our  practice. 

We  were  unable  to  get  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  ashes  which  come 
to  the  fields  of  these  countries  from  the 
mountain  and  hill  fuel,  but  the  annual  ag- 
gregate must  be  very  large.  At  the  Na- 
goya  Experiment  Station,  Japan,  we 
obtained  the  estimate  that  in  that  prefec- 
ture the  farmers  apply  annually  about  ten 
kan  per  tan  of  ashes,  buying  it  at  the  rate 
of  60  sen  per  kan  ;  which  is  equivalent  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  per  acre, 
worth  twelve  dollars,  two  tenths  of  which 
is  derived  from  fuel  grown  on  the  culti- 
vated fields.  This  amount  of  Japanese 
wood-ashes,  figuring  according  to  their  published 
analysis,  would  add  38.6  pounds  of  potash  and  12.8 
pounds  of  phosphoric  aci-d  annually  to  the  cultivated 
fields,  eight  tenths  of  which  comes  from  the  mountain 
and  hill  lands.  The  more  than  twenty  thousand  square 
miles  of  cultivated  fields  in  the  main  islands  of  Japan 
are  thus  receiving  from  the  uncultivated  mountain  and 
hill  lands  more  than  1,693,000  tons  of  wood-ashes,  thus 
carrying  to  their  crops  annually  more  than  395,000,000 
[concluded  on  page  23]  ' 
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Grafting  by  Grading 

The  Strange  Misadventures  of  the  Wheat  You  Sell — By  G.  C.  Streeter 


TRANSPORTATION  favoritism,  discrim- 
ination, rebates  and  allowances  have 
all  been  potent  factors  in  building 
up  and  maintaining  the  Grain  Trust.  The 
advantages  that  accrue  from  regrading, 
.dockage  and  treating  of  grain  have  been 
used  to  the  loss  of  the  grain-growers,  but 
the  chief  instrumentality  for  the  robberj' 
.of  the  farmer  has  been  and,  if  the  influ- 
ence of  the  monopolj'  prevails,  may  again 
be  the'  present  method  of  grain  inspec- 
tion. In  passing,  I  wish  to  impress  the 
fact  on  you  grain-growers  that  farm 
products  are  priced  and  graded  by  some 
one  else.  The  unorganized  farmers  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  say  regarding  the 
established  prices  or  grade  of  the  product 
they  produce. 

When  a  farmer  drives  to  a  line  elevator 
with  a  load  of  wheat,  he  asks  two  ques- 
tions :  "What  price  will  j'OU  give  ?"  and 
''What  grade  will  you  allow?"  But  when 
he  has  sold  his  grain  and  becomes  a 
buyer  of  goods  for  consumption,  the 
tables  are  turned ;  his  question  then  is 
."How  much  do  yott  ask?"  or  "What  is 
"the  price?" 

In  the  report  of  Senator  Dolliver  in 
commending  the  passage  of  a  bill  for 
Federal  Grain  Inspection,  made  to  the 
Senate  on  January  IS,  1909,  we  find  this 
very  judicious  statement  of  the  situation : 

"The  producer,  for  the  most  part,  is 
without  any  voice  in  determining  the 
rules  or  regulations  governing  the  hand- 
ling or  grading  of  his  grain,  the  price 
of  which  is  fixed  by  such  grading,  and 
helpless  to  reform  or  -  eliminate  the 
many  abuses,  which  have  entered  into 
the  system-  of'  hafttlling  and 
grading  grain  at  these  great 
terminals,  and  which  operate 
as  both  a  fraud  and  injustice 
upon  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer." 

At  present  the  grain  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  controlled 
by  four  thouskriti..  riiembers  or- 
ganized into  boards  of  trade  or 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the 
great  terminal  grain-markets  ,  of 
the  cou^t^J^  These  boards  of 
trade  absolutely  '  control  the 
grain-shipping  interests  of  the 
country,  regulating,  So  far  as 
human  combination  can  regu- 
late a  product  subject  to  a  world 
demand,  both  the  price  and 
grades  that  the  millions  of  farmers  in  the 
grain-growing  sections  shall  receive  for 
their  product  and  determining  the  quality 
of  grain  deliverable  to  the  ten  thousand 
millers  of  this  country.  They  control  the 
Inspection  Department,  both  in  its  rules 
and  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors  and 
their  continuance  in  office.  They  appoint, 
usually  from,  their  own  membership,  the 
board  of  appeals,  who  finally  pass  on 
questions  of  disputed  grades.  In  the  few 
states  where  the  inspection  of  grain  is 
regulated  by  state  laws,  the  facts  seem 
to  be  that  the  boards  of  trade  dictate 
both  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  and  control  the  appointments 
made  under  these  laws. 

The  Masters  of  the  Situation 

But  let  us  go  a  step  further.  Of  the 
less  than  four  thousand  members  of  these 
different  boards  of  trade  a  large  number 
are  people  whose  membership  is  nominal. 
Testifying  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Mr.  E.  S.  Shields, 
elevator  agent  for  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road Company,  testified  that  there  were 
about  fifty  shippers  of  grain  in  Kansas 
City.  "But  the  business  is  done,  as  every 
other  class  of  business  is  done,  largely 
by  a  dozen  concerns."  This  was  said  of 
Kansas  Cit}',  one  of  the  most  important 
grain-markets  in  the  West ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  of  every  other  terminal 
grain-market.  A  few  active  members  of 
the  board  of  trade  are  the  power  that 
controls  the  situation.  Morever,  such 
concerns  as  Rosenbaum,  Peavey,  Shaffer, 
Armotir  &  Company  and  Bartlett,  Fra- 
zier  &  Carrington,  have  one  or  more  rep- 
resentatives on  the  board  of  trade  in 
every  great  terminal  market  in  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  are  able  to  bring  about  a 
profitable  unanimity  of  action  in  all  the 
big  markets. 

In  most  terminal  markets  the  board  of 
trade  prescribes  certain  rules  for  the 
inspection  and  grading  of  grain.  To 
enforce  these  they  establish  inspection 
departments.  They  appoint  a  head  inspec- 
tor and  assistant  inspectors  who  shall 
determine  the  grade  of  grain  arriving  at 
that  terminal.  Ch^er  and  above  the  in- 
spection department  is  an  appeal  depart- 
ment to  which  anv  member  of  the  board 


dissatisfied  with  grading  may  take  an  ap- 
peal. This  appeal  board  usually  consists  of 
three  members,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trade  from  its  own  membership. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Kansas  City 
again.  The  three  members  of  the  board 
of  appeal  on  the  first  of  January,  1909, 
were  Mr.  Alfred  Weston,  member  of  the 
board  of  trade;  Mr.  D.  W.  C-  Bower, 
another  member  of  the  board  of  trade, 
and  Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend,  foreman  of  the 
Rock  Island  Elevator  and  "grain  hos- 
pital," operated  by  Bartlett,  Frazier  & 
Carrington.  That  is,  the  foreman  of  the 
"grain  hospitaf  that  mixes  grain  and  re- 
duces it  to  the  lowest  grade  that  will  pass 
inspection  is_  himself  one  of  the  final 
judges  of  the  honesty  of  that  grade. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  earthly  show  this 
gives  a  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  grading  of  his  shipment,  when  his 
only  remedy  lies  in  appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple whose  interests  are  directly  opposed 
to  his? 

Inspections  Bossed  by  Boards  of  Trade 

But  this  is  no  isolated  case.  The  ap- 
peals committee  from  the  Illinois  State 
Grain  Inspection  Department  is  composed 
of  men  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  members  of  the  board  of  trade  of 
Chicago.  This  information  also  extends 
to  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission,  which  has  long  been  made 
up  of  people  recom- 
mended by  combined 
grain-dealers,  whose 
influences  reach  out 
and  enmesh  the  men 
whose    oflScial  co- 


vators  was  passed  and  certified  as  No.  1 
Northern.  When  the  cars  arrived  in  Du- 
luth,  the  deputy  inspectors  refused  to 
put  a  grade  of  No.  1  Northern  on  the 
wheat,  on  account  of  the  poor  quality. 
x\n  appeal  was  taken  to  the  chief  inspec- 
tor at  Duluth,  who  also  refused  to  grade 
the  wheat  No.  1  Northern.  An  appeal 
was  then  taken  to  the  Board  of  Appeals, 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  court  so  far 
as  inspection  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  is 
concerned.  They  absolutely  refused  to 
grade  the  wheat  higher  than  No.  2 
Northern. 

Now,  at  this  time,  the  difference  in 
price  between  No.  1  Northern  and  No.  2 
Northern  in  Duluth  was  six  cents  per 
bushel,  making  a  difference  on  this  ship- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  either  to  be  paid  by  Leiter 
and  made  by  Peavey  of  the  Grain  Trust, 
or  to  be  saved  by  Leiter  and  lost  by 
Peavey  of  the  Grain  Trust ;  but  the  In- 
spection Department  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  isn't  run  on  any  plan  of  let- 
ting a  kid  cub  operator,  who  is  trying  to 
run  an  independent  corner,  save  any 
money.  The  final  court  of  appeals  in  the 
matter  of  contested  inspection  had  passed 
on  the  matter  and  decided  in  favor  of 
Leiter  and  against  Peavey's  wheat.  Did 
that  settle  it?  Not  on  your  life!  They 
had  the  case  reopened.  They  had  the 
Minnesota  Inspection  Department  send  a 
special  trustworthy 
inspector  to  Du- 
luth with  instruc- 
tions to  grade  this 
lot  of  wheat  No.  1 
Northern.    It  was 


Strictly  Up- 
From  the  Producer  to- 


Operation  is  neces- 
sary to  their  opera- 
tions. In  Illinois 
the  entire  State  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse 
Commission  appears 
to  be  simply  an  an- 
nex of  the  men  who 
have  control  to-day 

over   the   grain    trade   of    the  country. 

In  St.  Louis  the  appeal  committee  of 
the  Missouri  State  Grain  Inspection  De- 
partment is  composed  of  gentlemen  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  Minne- 
sota you  will  find  the  State  Grain  In- 
spection Department  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  boards  of  trade  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  the  same  in- 
fluences. 

The  situation  is  the  same  in  every 
terminal  market.  When  you  come  to 
study  the  situation,  you  find  that  a  com- 
pact, little  coterie  of  grain-dealers  abso- 
lutely control  the  inspection  and  grading 
of  grain. 

In  1898,  Joseph  Leiter,  then  young, 
rash  and  unsophisticated  as  to  the  power 
of  this  combine,  attempted  to  run  a  grain 
corner  independent  of  and  in  opposition 
to  its  policy.  This  is  the  celebrated  cor- 
ner in  which  Armour  &  Company  and 
Peavey  &  Company  broke  young  Joe  and 
"badly  bent  his  dad,"'  all  of  which  is  an- 
other story,  and  simph'  introductory  to 
the  instance  in  point.  During  the  prog- 
ress of  the  corner  a  Duluth  firm  had  sold 
Leiter  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
No.  1  Northern  wheat.  When  it  came 
time  to  deliver  the  wheat,  they  were  un- 
able to  obtain  any  No.  1  Northern  in 
Duluth,  Mr.  Leiter  having  cornered  the 
supply.  They  thereupon  shipped  from 
the  Peavey  grain  eIe^■ators,  at  IMinne- 
apolis,  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat,  which  was  inspected  by  the  Min- 
nesota Grain  Inspection  Department  as 
No.  1  Northern.  Remember,  now,  that 
Leiter  had  bought  up  most  of  the  No.  1 
Northern  in  sight  and  he  had  figured  out 
that  he  was  able  to  pay  for  and  sell  all 
the  No.  2  Northern  that  could  be  de- 
livered. Under  the  exigences  of  the  oc- 
casion this  two  hundred  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  shipped  out  by  the  Peavey  ele- 


to-Date  Magic 
— er — ei — to  the  Consumer' 


so  graded  and  Lei- 
ter was  obliged  to 
accept  it  and  pay 
the  No.  1  price.  I 
presume  the  one 
hundred  thousand 
dollars  difference 
was  one  item 
"Pa"  Leiter  had  to 
figure  in  when  he  paid  the  bill  for  young 
Joe's  first  experience  with  the  bears  of  the 
wheat  pit.  Not  that  we  care  particularly 
about  the  losses  either  to  Joe  Leiter  or 
his  dad,  as  the  old  man  seems  to  have 
enough  money  left  to  keep  him  several 
degrees  removed  from  the  poorhousc  ar.d 
to  buy  ducal  coronets  and  other  forcicri 
gewgaws  for  a  large  and  flourishing  fan> 
ily  of  daughters  but  it  illustrates  exactly- 
the  power  of  the  Grain  Trust  in  the  In- 
spection Department  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota — a  power  that  can  corrupt  an 
honest  department  or  overrule  it  when  it 
cannot  be  controlled. 

A  Few  Grain  Trust  Tentacles 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  what 
influence  was  powerful  enough  to  over- 
rule the  decisions  of  the  inspector,  tlie 
chief  inspector  and  the  Board  of  Appeals 
at  Duluth,  but  when  you  have  studied 
the  power  of  the  Grain  Combine  as  long 
as  I  have  and  found  repeated  instances 
at  their  control  of  the  machinery  of  leg- 
islation and  justice  in  great  states,  when 
you  find  them  dictating  the  nomination 
of  governors,  dominating  the  policy  of 
railroads  and  even  influencing  the  ap- 
pointment of  cabinet  officials,  you  begin 
in  some  measure  to  appreciate  their  vast 
powers. 

It  is  established  beyond  possibility  of 
contradiction  tshat  there  exists  a  system 
of  what  is  known  as  early  and  late 
inspection.  It  is  the  custom  for  grain  in- 
spectors to  be  very  severe  in  their  re- 
quirements during  the  first  month  or  two 
of  the  crop  year.  Inasmuch  as  a  large 
part  of  the  wheat  crop  is  sold  as  soon 
as  thrashed,  this  discriminates  severely 
against  the  farmer  who  from  lack  of 
storage  facilities  or  from  need  of  money 
is  obliged  to  sell  the  crop  as  soon  as  it 
is  made.  Their  grain  receives  the  lowest 
grade   and   stands   the  largest  possible 


dockage.  This  same  grain  after  being 
purchased  by  the  dealers  may  pass  into  a 
line  elevator  and  onto  the  terminal  ele- 
vator, subjected  to  an  easier  inspection 
and  shipped  out  at  a  higher  grade.  The 
elevator  combine  makes  the  difference 
between  the  grades,  and  the  poor  farmer, 
whose  necessities  compel  him  to  market 
his  grain  earlj'  in  the  season,  is  the  loser. 

On  April  17,  1899,  a  committee  from 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  reported  as 
follows : 

"From  the  investigation  before  this 
committee,  it  clearly  appears  to  this 
committee  that  wheat  inspection  has 
not  been  uniform  throughout  the  year. 
That  the  grading  of  wheat  has  been 
rigid  during  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks  of  each  season  and  less  rigid 
during  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  we 
cannot  in  too  strong  language  condemn 
this  practice,  as  it  must  necessarily  re- 
sult in  a  great  loss  to  the  producer  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crop  has  been  marketed  before  the 
change  takes  place,  and  on  all  the  wheat 
sold  prior  to  that  time  the  loss' 
must  necessarily  fall  upon  the  pro* 
ducer.  No  good  reasons  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  departments  of  inspection 
in  the  testimony  taken  before  this 
committee  that  the  system  in  vogue  in 
the  department  can  result  in  anything 
but  a  dead  loss  to  the  producer  and 
must  necessarily  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  buyer." 

Senator  Dolliver  in  his  report,  com- 
mending the  passage  of  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish federal  grain  inspection, 
says : 

"Practically  all  grain  passes 
through  one  or  more  great 
teriTtinal  markets  before  reach- 
ing the  consumer.  Its  value 
is  fixed  by  the  grade  that  is 
placed  upon  it  at  such  termin- 
als. -  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem,C'whether  under  state  laws 
or  boards  of  trade  rules,  the 
parties  in  interest  as  pur- 
chasers at  the  great  terminals 
dominate  and  control  all  rules 
governing  the  handling  of 
grain,  its  inspection  and  grad- 
ing. That  such  rules  should 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  ter- 
minal purchasers  under  such 
a  system  is  not  surprising. 

"The  appointment  of  inspectors  and 
the  fixing  of  grades  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  boards  of  trade.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  inspection  and  the 
grading  power  and  the  purchasing  in- 
terest is  most  close  and  intimate. 

"Appeals  from  the  decision  of  in- 
spectors are  almost  invariably  taken  to 
a  board  ot  appeals  composed  of  persons 
who  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
terested in  the  purchase  of  grain,  from 
the  inspection  of  which  the  appeal  is 
taUen. 

''That  the  inspection  and  grading  de- 
partments at  these  great  terminals  are 
subservient  to  and  dominated  by  the 
great  elevator  interests  is  established 
beyond  a  question. 

"As  a  result  of  this  domination  and 
control  has  grown  what  is  known  as  a 
system  of  rigid  and  easy  inspection — 
that  is,  rigid  inspection  into  the  eleva- 
tors and  easy  inspection  out. 

"This  enables  the  terminal  elevators 
to  buy  in  the  grain,  generally  at  a  grade 
less  than  its  true  grade,  mix  it  with 
other  inferior  grain  and  sell  the  same 
out  at  a  grade  higher  than  the  true 
grade,  thereby  making  the  value  of  two 
grades. 

"The  result  of  this  system  is  that  the 
producer  and  independent  shipper  are 
beaten  out  of  one  grade  of  grain." 

It  is  interesting  to  figure  what  this 
system  of  rigid  and  easy  inspection  means 
to  the  farmers.  In  1905  the  farmers  of 
Kansas  produced  eighty-one  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  If  the  system  of  rigid 
inspection  in  buying  causes  them  to  lose 
one  grade,  these  farmers  suffered  a  loss 
of  two  and  one  half  million  dollars,  as 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  a  grade — 
that  is,  the  spread  between  No.  2  and 
No.  3 — would  average  not  less  than  three 
cents  a  bushel. 

The  entire  wheat  crop  for  1906  was 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
bushels.  '  This  would  mean  a  loss  of  up- 
ward of  twenty-two  million  dollars  on 
one  single  cereal  crop.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  combined  grain-dealers  wish  to 
regard  the  present  method  of  grain 
[concluded  on  page  22] 
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Where 

the  Hedge  Fence  Fi 

ts  In 

By  T.  Greiner 

As  A  poultry-keeper  I  find  evergreen 
i\  shelter  belts  north  or  west  of  the 
poultry-yards  and  houses,  as  also 
clusters  and  thickets  of  evergreens,  de- 
cidedly useful  and  convenient.  I  often 
envy  some  neighbor  the  possession  of  a 
shelter  belt  and  considered  it  an  unwise 
move  on  the  part  of  one  neighbor  when 
he  cut  down  a  double  row  of  close- 
planted  evergreens  which  had  made  his 
hens  comfortable  outdoors  during  the 
milder  winter  days  for  years  when  most 
other  people's  hens  had  to  be  kept  close- 
ly confined  inside.  But  I  have  the  ever- 
green clusters  and  thickets  not  far  from 
the  hen-houses,  and  here  the  birds  can 
congregate  and  dig  and  scratch. 

As  to  hedge  fences,  however,  I  can 
not  say  that  I  am  particularly  "stuck"  on 
them.  Their  avowed  purpose  is  twofold, 
that  of  protection  and  of  ornament.  If 
you  have  plenty  of  land  and  some  to 
spare,  and  plenty  of  time  to  keep  such 
fences  in  trim,  you  may  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  maintaining  them.  In  most 
cases  they  are  not-  properly  looked  after, 
and  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  comfort 
to  the  owner. 

Common  growths,  sometimes  used 
for  division  fences  or  more  usually  for 
ornamental  hedges,  sometimes  useful 
and  sometimes  a  reproach,  and  at  best 
requiring  constant  care  and  pruning,  are 
Norway  spruce  {Picca  excelsa)  and 
American  arbor-vitae  {Thuja  occiden- 
talis).  A  hedge  of  common  hemlock 
■  (Tsuga  Canadensis)  can  be  made  par- 
ticularly beautiful  and  striking  in  effect. 
Neither  of  these,  however,  are  as  suit- 
able for  a  hedge  to  turn  stock  as  osage 
orange  further  south,  or  honey  locust  in 
the  Northern  states.  With  either  it 
takes  but  a  very  few  years  to  grow  an 
effective  barrier  between  two  fields  or 
farms.  The  honey  locust  (Gleditschia), 
if  kept  severely  cut  back,  makes  an  al- 
most impenetrable  hedge,  but  most  of 
them  that  I  know  of  are  ragged  and 
neglected,   and   far    from  ornamental. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  I  believe,  was 
given  credit  for  the  saying :  "The  best 
smell  is  no  smell."  To  a  neighbor,  who 
asked  me  the  other  day  about  the  best 
plant  for  a  hedge  to  divide  his  subur- 
ban home  lot  from  the  one  adjoining 
his,  I  said :  "Why  a  hedge  ?  The  best 
hedge  is  no  hedge."  To  keep  an  orna- 
mental hedge  in  the  shape  it  ought  to  be 


shoe,  or  the  closed  fist  upon  the  eye, 
as  the  Germans  say.  The  man  is  a  well- 
to-do  city  merchant.  He  can  afford  to 
have  his  hobbies,  and  he  has  them,  very 
desirable  and  praiseworthy  ones,  too. 
He  is  a  straight  fellow  and  loves  regu- 
larity. A  grove  of  shade-trees  running 
in  straight  rows  through  the  center  of 
the  three-quarter-acre  lot,  induced  him 
to  purchase  the  premises  and  build  a 
house  on  that  spot.    Fruits  and  flowers 


this  partially  filled  with  good  loam,  a 
mixture  of  woods  earth,  old,  compost 
and  clay  loam.  In  this  the  plants  were 
carefully  set  in  two  rows  a  foot  apart, 
the  plants  in  each  row  being  also  one 
foot  apart,  but  not  exactly  opposite,  each 
plant  in  one  row  standing  midway  be- 
tween the  two  nearest  plants  of  the  other 
row.  When  the  trench  was  filled  with 
the  prepared  soil,  the  stem  of  each 
plant  was  covered  clear  to  the  branches. 


The  New  Hedge 


he  has  set  in  the  same  regular  straight 
rows,  with  every  inch  of  ground  occupied. 

He  enjoys  the  companionship  .of  his 
floral  and  vegetable  pets.  He  likes  to 
show  them  to  his  friends  and  let  them 
share  in  this  enjoyment.  But  he  wants 
no  uncalled-for  interference.  He  does 
not  care  to  have  the  dogs  or  hens  of  the 
neighborhood  congregate  on  his  front 
lawn  or  in  his  flower-beds  in  the  rear. 
There  is  a  good  wire  fence  along  the 
west  and  north  sides,  and  along  the  two 
streets  the  hedge,  reinforced  with  a  strip 
of  poultry-netting  through  the  center, 
even  at  this  time  when  only  tvvo  feet  in 
height,  effectually  serves  as  a  warning 
to  the  trespassers :  "Keep  off."  It  tells 
him,  and  to  the  public,  in  a  vivid  nian- 


The  Hedge  the  Year  After 


kept  requires  lots  of  care  and  labor  and 
some  skill,  and  if  it  is  not  kept  in  such 
a  shape,  it  is  not  an  ornament,  but  a  dis- 
grace. The  hedge  is  a  living  sign : 
"Keep  off  the  grass !"  It  lacks  the  ele- 
ments of  hospitality  and  of  informality. 
It  looks  forbidding  and  gives  the  stiff- 
ness of  straight  lines,  instead  of  the 
grace  of  curves.    Why  a  hedge? 

In  winter-time,  too,  it  may  give  us 
serious  trouble.  A  day  or  two  ago  I 
v?as  tempted  to  take  another  photograph 
of  the  premises  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying pictures,  to  let  the  reader  see 
how  they  look  just  after  a  snow-storm 
with  a  western  gale,  when  this  hedge, 
although  not  over  two  feet  high,  acts  as 
a  windbreak,  and  the  snow  piles  up,  and 
keeps  on  piling  up,  just  beyond  the 
hedge  on  the  side-walk. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  however, 
there  is  a  place  for  such  a  hedge.  My 
next-door  neighbor,  whose  premises  are 
shown  in  the  pictures,  is  just  the  man 
and  his  place  just  the  place  to  have  it. 
The  hedge  fits  into  the  entire  character 
and  peculiarities  of  the  man  and  of  the 
place  as  the  foot  fits  into  a  well-vi^orn 


ner  where  the  rights  of  the  public  end 
and  where  his  own  exclusive  jurisdiction 
begins.  Here  is  eminently  and  evidently 
the  right  place  for  a  hedge  of  this  kind. 

For  his  hedge  my  neighbor  wisely  se- 
lected the  California  privet  (Ligustruin 
ovalifolium) .  It  is  midway  between  an 
evergreen  and  a  deciduous  shrub,  quite 
hardy  here  in  western  New  York,  and 
nearly  faultless  for  this  purpose.  The 
planting  was  done  in  1908  and  the  one 
picture  was  taken  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  year. 

In  the  selection  of  the  plants  and  in 
their  setting,  the  utmost  care  is  required. 
One-year-old  plants,  nursery-grown,  are 
undoubtedly  best.  Reject  every  one 
about  the  soundness  and  freshness  and 
vitality  of  which  there  is  the  least  doubt. 
You  want  your  hedge  without  a  break  or 
flaw.  My  neighbor  contracted  with  a 
local  nurseryman  who  agreed  to  furnish 
the  plants  for  forty-five  dollars  a  thous- 
and and  attend  to  the  proper  planting, 
guaranteeing  the  plants  to  live.  A 
trench  was  dug  along  the  line  of  the 
proposed  hedge,  about  a  foot  in  depth 
and  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and 


The  strip  of  poultry-netting  was  placed 
between  the  rows  as  already  mentioned. 

Some  digging  was  done  around  the 
young  plants  during  1908,  but  the  main 
and  most  effective  treatment  was  the 
application  of  a  good  mulch  of  old  ma- 
nurCj  chip-dirt,  etc.,  and  occasional 
watering  in  dry  weather  from  the  hy- 
drant. Then,  in  1909,  a  little  more  dig- 
ging was  done,  and .  along  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  sod  began  to  encroach 
upon  the  strip  occupied  by  the  plants,  a 
narrow  strip  was  spaded  up  on  each 
side  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  and 
the  loose  soil  thrown  against  the  rows. 
The  tops  were  clipped  twice,  giving  the 
hedge  the  desired  square  shape.  A  clus- 
ter of  older  and  larger  plants  was  set 
at  each  side  of  the  entrances,  to  serve 
as  a  sort  of  sentinels.  It  would  have 
been  better,  however,  to  use  the  one- 
year  plants  in  these  places,  and  to  de- 
pend on  extra  stimulating  and  proper 
trimming  for  giving  them  the  desired 
shape.  The  second  picture  was  taken 
in  1909,  after  the  completion  of  the  sea- 
son's growth  and  shortly  after  the  sec- 
ond cutting  back.  The  owner  is  greatly 
elated  over  his  success  and  the  picture 
shows  that  he  has  good  reason  to  be. 


YOUR  buildings  need  a  roof  that  won't 
leak — won't  take  fire  from  sparks 
and  lightning;  one  that  won' trot  from 
sun  or  rain,  one  that  will  wear  well  in 
any  climate,  no  matter  how  warm  or 
how  cold. 

You  want  roofing  that  is  easy  to  lay, 
that  is  smooth  and  pliable,  that  needs  no 
after  attention  such  as  painting  or  coat- 
ing, and  the  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

Gal-va-nite  meets  all  the  above  require- 
ments. To  know  how  it  does — send  for 
our  Free  Book  and  samples. 

The  book  will  explain  how  Gal-va-nite 
is  made,  gives  many  valuable  pointers 
about  roofs  and  roofing  problems. 

The  samples  will  show  exactly  what 
the  roofing  is,  and  we  want  you  to  put 
them  through  the  most  severe  tests  you 
know  of — by  so  doing  you  will  know  the 
kind  to  use  on  your  buildings. 

Don 't  fail  to  send  for  free 
book  and  samples  today 

UNION  ROOFING  &  MFG.  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factories 

1143  to  1157  East  7th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Lumber  is  btph.    A  car  load  or  two  pays 
for  an  American  Mill.    Supply  your  needs 
and  your  neighbors*.    No  experience  needed. 
Haul  mill  to  Timber  if  desired.    All  Sizes — 
All   Prices.     The  Variable    Friction  Feed, 
Combined  Ratchet  Set  Works  and  Quick  Receder 
means  most  work 
with   least  power. 
Free  Catalogue 
li&ts   all  kinds  of 
wood  working  ma- 
incry.  Aekforit. 

Amerlenn  Savr  Hilt 
Machinery  Co. 
130  Hope  St. 
lfaekutt»to^rn,  N.  i. 

1576  Terminal 
Building 
New  York 

$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.    Save  dealers, 
Jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit,    Vl\  save  you  from 
«50  toS300  onm^High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spotcaeh. 


GALLOWMY 

Price  and  quality'  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 
Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

S'H.'P.  oniy$119,SO 


Direct 
From 
My  Fac- 
tory on  30 
Days*  Free 
Trial.  Satis- 
fiiction  or  money 
back.    Write  for 
special  proposition. 
All  you  pay  me  is  foe 
raw  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  for 
niy  big  BOOK  FREE. 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

>Vui.  Galloway  Co. 
il5  Galloway  Station 
Walter  loo,  Iowa 


Handy  Wagons, 
Steel  Wheels. 

Save  your  strength  a  thousand  times  with  the  low  lift 
Easier  on  the  horses  ;  easier  on  you.  Wagon  for  all 
work.  No  shrinking,  no  breakdowns  or  repairs.  All 
widths  of  tire.  20  to  60  inch  wheels.  Send  for  free  cata- 
log of  up-to-date  farm  wagons  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY, 
Box  13,  QuiNCT.  Iix. 


G.  M. 

Wheeler 
Grade 
Popular 
78  Dial. 
1 7  Jewels, 
Open  Face 
and 
Hunting 
Case 


Your  Time  Demands  an 
Accurate  Timepiece 

Why  carry  some  old-fashioned, 
unreliable  watch,  from  motives  of 
mere  sentiment,  when  your  time, 
your  SUCCESS  demands  a  watch 
of  unfailing  accuracy  and  reliabil- 
ity?—an  ELGIN. 

Elgin  Watches  are  standard 
wherever  precision  is  imperative. 
One  Elgin  movement  in  particular 
that  meets  the  needs  of  the  average 
man  is  the  G.  M.  WHEELER  grade 
—  a  handsome,  popular  -  priced 
watch  with  all  the  Elgin  accuracy. 


watches  include  many  different  models — each  meeting  some 
particular  watch  requirement.  There's  a  special  mod©l  for  you. 
If  you  will  write  and  tell  us  the  kind  of  work  you  do  and  how 
you  use  a  watch  we  will  be  glad  to  fully  explain  the  kind  of 
Elgin  Watch  suited  to  you  and  tell  you  just  where  you  can  get  it. 

We  make  no  charge  for  this  expert  service.  Suppose  you 
write  us  to-day. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 


Elgin,  Dlinois 
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What  J.  I.  Hill,  the  Great  Railroad  Maemate. 
^ays  About  Its  Wheat«Producln£  Power; 

The  greatest  need  of  this  country  (United" 
States)  in  another  generation  or  two 
will  be  the  providing  of  homes  for 
its  people  and  producing  sufficient  for 
them.  The  daj'S  of  onr  prominence 
as  a  wheat  exporting  country  are 
gone.  Canada  is  to  be  the  great  wheat 
country,"  J.  J.  HILL. 

This  great  railroad  magnate  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  by 
extensive  raflway  bulldinjj  to 
the  wheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada.    Cpwards  of 

125  MUlion  Bushels  of  Wheat 

were  harvested  in  1901*,  and  the  average 
of  the  three  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Manitoba  will  be  upwards  of  2S  bu. 
per  acre-  Free  homesteads  of  1 60 
acres,  and  adjoining  pre-emption  of 
160  acres  (at  per  acre),  are  to  be 
had  tn  the  choicest  districts. 

Schools  convenient,  cUmute  excel- 
lent, soil  the  very  best,  railways  close 
at  hand,  butldlni:  lumber  cheap*  fuel 
easy  to  get  and  reasonable  in  price, 
water  easily  proenred,  mixed  farming 
tt  success.  Write  as  to  best  place  for  settle- 
ment, settlers'  low  railway  rates,  descriptive 
illustrated  "Last  Best  West"  to  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to  the 
Canadian  Government  Agent.  (S) 
H.  M.  Williamg,  413  Gardner  Bldg.,  To- 
ledo. O.;  J.  C.  Duncan,  Koom  30,  Syra- 
cuse Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


Fruit-Growing  By  Samuel  B;  Green 


nanrn  nnTQ  The  best  thing  ever  offered  garden- 
■  llrl.Il  rUlO  ersforstartingearlj-vegetables.  Mr. 
Greiner  writes:  "They  are  eiceedingly  nsefal,  I  shall 
need  more  this  winter."  1.000  tor  SI. 'At:  ri.OOO  for  V>. 
P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  WoodUwn  Sta.,  Baltimere.  Md. 


Battleship  Post-Cards 

20  Views  of  Onr  Biggest  Fighters  in  Colors 

We  will  send  you  the  complete 
set  of  20  Battleship  Post-Cards  if  you 
will  send  us  lo  cents  each  for  two 
three-month  trial  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.  The  two 
trial  subscriptions  must  be  new 
subscriptions.  Send  the  20  cents 
for  the  two  subscriptions  in  coin 
or  stamps. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Fig-Bush  Not  Bearing 

ARE.\DER  at  Franklin,  Virginia,  has  a 
fig-bush,  but  no  figs.  Few  varie- 
ties of  fig  are  grown  successfully 
in  the  Southern  states.  Black  Turkey  is 
one.  The  non-bearing  of  some  varieties 
of  figs  in  this  country  is  something  of  a 
mystery  to  those  who  are  most  expert 
with  theni.  The  experience  of  fig- 
growers  in  California  has  generally  been 
unsatisfactory  with  the  varieties  grown 
most  successfully  in  portions  of  the  old 
world.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that -at  Fresno  and  in  a  few  other  places 
in  California,  by  the  introduction  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "fig  wasp"  (Blas- 
tophaga)  and  the  growing  of  the  wild 
caprifig  in  the  vicinity,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  ripening  some  of  the  better 
forms  and  overcoming  the  common  fig 
troubles  referred  to. 

Some  figs,  at  least,  must  be  fertilized 
by  this  wasp,  or  they  will  not  produce 
good  fruit ;  after  the  fruit  is  perhaps 
half-grown  it  will  drop  off.  The  flow- 
ers of  a  fig  are  on  the  inside,  and  each 
seed  represents  a  flower.  It,  therefore, 
takes  hundreds  of  flowers  to  form  a 
single  fig.  There  is  an  opening  at  the  end 
of  each  fig  through  which  the  fig  wasp 
crowds  its  way,  carrying  with  it  pollen 
from  the  wild  caprifig. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  experimenting  further  along 
this  line  you  take  it  up  with  the  Bureau 
of   Plant    Industry,    United   States  De- 


Harvest  Time,  whether 
it's  corn,  cotton,  or  any  other 
crop,  will  show  you  .yo«r  profit  from 
the  hberal  amount  of 

Potash 

you  put  in  your  commercial  fertilizer  this 
Spring:,  or  drill,  or  broadcast  to  follow 
manuring. 

No  crop  can  be  a  success  without  a  balanced 
feed  ration."     See  that  there's  enough 
Potash   in   the   fertilizer   you   feed  your  < 
crops — from  6  to  12  per  cent  according  to  the 
crop  and  soil. 

Potash  Pays 

Urge  your  fertilizer  dealer  to  carry  Potash 
Salts  in  stock.     He  will  have  no  trouble  in  , 
buying  them  if  he  will  write  to  us  about  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

illUVWL  \\\  Continental  Bide., Baltlmore.Mi. 

l%\m\\vir:\ 


12  Hardy  Blizzard  Belt 

Strawberry  Plants 


Everybody  likes  strawberrie.s  and  lo  prove  that  our  "BLIZZARD  BELT" 
plants  are  tfcie  strongre.^  rooted  and  heaviest  fruiters,  we  ofTer  to  send 
ONE  DOZEN  selected  plants  to  you  FUEE  OF  CHARGE.   We  picked 
35  quarts  of  fine  fruit  from  a  test  t)ed  of  but  a  dozen  strawberry  plants 
set  the  year  before.  You  can  do  a-s  well.   If  you  care  to  Sf^nd  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  we  will  adds  B.VBY  E  \'E  IIGREENS  2  years 
old  and  send  all  to  you  at  proper  planting"  time.    Write  to-day  and 
we  will  enter  voiir  name  for  the  plants  and  send  vou  our  CATA- 
LOGUE and  BARGAIN  SHEETS  of  HARDY  "BLIZZARD  BELT' 
fruits  b,v  next  mail-  Address 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  233    Osage,  Iowa 


Cost  More  than  do  usual  commer- 
cial grades,— but  (and  this  is  a 
great  big  BUT!)  they  are  worth 
much  more  than  the  difference  in 


If  you  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  Best 
Seeds  that  can  be  grown,  we  shall  "be 
pleased  to  mail  Burpee's  New  Annual  for 
1910.  An  elegant  book  of  178  pages,  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  colored  plates 
painted  from  nature,  it  is  famous  as  The 
Silent  Salesman  of  the  World's  largest 
Mail-Order  Seed  Trade.  Do  you  want  it? 
If  so,  write  to-day  1  A  postal  card  will  do! 


cost!  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &,  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


O 


with  less  effort,  than 
with  any  other.  CLAKK'S  is  llie  only  Disk  Culti- 
vator that  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  the  work  of  several  disk  ma- 
chines that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thorontrlily,  because  it  has  4  gangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre — 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  tor  Listing  are  supplied. 
Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops." 

CUTAWAY    HARROW  COMPANY, 
854Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


DOUBLE  ACTION   HARROW  &  CULTIVATOR 

I     FOR  100 Ve  CROPS             M  ft    ,  the 

'                                         *    -.w-Jl-,;^  original 

With  this  tool  more  different  Kinds  ^^^ssSXSr  "CUTAWAY. 

of  work  can  be  done, 


partnieiit  of  Agriculture,  as  they  have 
made  a  very  considerable  study  of  this 
feature  of  fig-raising. 

Care  of  Old  Orchards 

_Mrs.  J.  E.  W.,  Salisbury,  Maryland— 
You  state  that  the  apples  rotted  badly  in 
)'Our  orchard  and  many  fell  off  that 
seemed  to  be  stung  and  had  hard  spots  on 
thern  extending  into  the  fruit.  I  think  the 
rotting  was  due  to  bitter  rot  and  that 
you  will  find  considerable  bitter  rot 
canker  on  the  trees.  This  disease  lives 
in  the  bark  on  the  twigs  and  bigger 
branches,  and  forms  big,  rough-looking 
growths.  From  these  growths  spores 
come  in  the  spring  or  summer  that  in- 
fect the  apple.  Cut  off  the  diseased 
wood  and  burn  it,  then  spray  the  tree 
and  fruit  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  have 
fallen  with  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
about  three  weeks  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season. 

The  hard  spots  were  probably  caused 
by  the  stinging  of  the  apple  or  plum 
curculio.  This  insect  will  yield  to  spray- 
ing with  arsenate  of  lead.  Begin  spray- 
ing soon  after  the  flowers  have  fallen, 
and  repeat  often  enough  to  keep  the 
fruit  covered  with  the  arsenate.  In 
practice  the  thing  to  do  is  to  combine 
these  two  sprays  and  apply  them  at  one 
time.  Not  only  will  this  protect  from 
the  insects  referred  to,  but  also  from 
the  codling-moth, .  which  makes  what  is 
known  as  "wormy  apples." 

While  Waiting  for  Fruit 

W.  A.  Gould — You  state  that  your 
land,  located  in  Western  -Colorado,  is  a 
rather  'sandy  loam  and  now  in  a  raw 
sage-brush  stage ;  that  it  is  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  six  thousand  feet\and  must 
be  irrigated ;  that  you  expect  to  plant 
an  apple-orchard ;  and  you  ask  if  it  is 
advisable  to  grow  potatoes  or  other 
crops  on  it  for  a  few  years  until  it  is 
subdued,  or  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  plant  the  trees  and  keep  the  land  cul- 
tivated with  no  crops  between  the  trees. 
If  the  land  is  in  such  shape  that  it  can 
be  irrigated,  and  if  it  has  been  care- 
fully plowed,  dragged  and  brought  into 
good  condition  and  the  trees  are  at 
proper  distances,  there  is  no  objection 
to  raising  garden  crops  between  the 
trees.  Such  soil  is  generall}'  rich  and 
onl_\-  lacks  water,  and  there  is  no  . reason 
why  these  crops  should  not  aid  in  the 
expense  of  caring  for  the  orchard  until 
it  reaches  the  productive  stage. 

If,  however,  the  land  was  not  irrigated, 
in  reply  to  the  same  question  with  this 
condition,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be 
best  to  keep  the  soil  thoroughly  culti- 
vated between  the  rows  and  not  grow 
crops  there,  for  by  this  management  you 
would  preserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
better. 

Top- Working  Large  Apple-Trees 

J.  H.  S.,  Ionia,  Michigan — You  ask  if 
you  can  graft  this  year  on  the  stubs  left 
on  your  large  thrifty  apple-tree  after 
trimming  last  autumn.  This  would  all 
depend  upon  what  the  stubs  were  like. 
As  a  rule,  we  do  not  get  first-class 
unions  on  large  stubs,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally best  to  trim  back  the  tree  for 
grafting  in  the  spring  at  the  time  the 
work  is  done ;  if  done  in  autumn,  the 
stubs  would  probably  need  some  further 
cutting  off  in  the  spring.  I  prefer  to 
graft  on  branches  not  over  one  and  one 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  get  best  re- 
sults on  branches  smaller  than  this.  In 
case  scions  are  set  in  large  stubs  they 
often  make  a  tremendous  growth,  but  do 
not  fo;  .■  p  good  union,  and  the  branches 
growiii;  from  the  scion  often  break 
down,  and  even  the  scion  itself  may 
break  out  of  the  stub. 

Peach  buds  may  be  sent  bj'  mail  the 
same  as  the  buds  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
etc.,  and  will  generally  keep  for  a  week 
or  more,  even  in  warm  weather,  if  kept 
cool.  The  buds  are  not  cut  off  of  the 
twigs,  but  the  bud  sticks,  which  are  the 
twigs  with  the  leaves  removed,  are  sent 
on  for  use  in  budding. 

Golden  Willows  From  Seed 

L.  T.  G.",  Valley  City,  North  Dakota— 
I  do  not  think  the  Russian  golden  willow 
produces  seed  in  this  country.  I  think 
it  a  form  of  the  white  willow  which 
only  occurs  in  its  staminate  form.  The 
seed  of  the  willows  and  poplars  is  very 
delicate  and  must  be  sown  soon  after 
it  is  ripe.  But  few  attempts  have  been 
made  in  this  country  to  grow  either  the 
willow  or  poplar  from  seed  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  these  are  limited  to  growing 


the  Cottonwood  by  cutting  off  the 
branches  having  the  pistillate  catkins  on 
them  just  before  they  are  ready  to  open 
and  scattering  them  loosely  along  in  a 
furrow.  When  they  open,  as  they  soon 
do  when  exposed  to  the  weather  under 
such  conditions,  the  seed  is  carefully 
raked  into  the  ground,  which  is  kept 
moist.  This  is  really  an  imitation  of 
Nature's  way  of  growing  willows  and 
cottonwoods  from  seed,  which  is  so  often 
successful  on  the  sand  bars  along  our 
W estern  rivers. 

Apple-Trees,  But  No  Apples 

M.  A.  B.,  Fulton,  Ohio— You  state 
that  your  apple-trees,  Baldwins,  Grimes' 
Goldens  and  others,  have  been  planted 
fifteen  years,  make  a  thrifty  growth, 
but  do  not  bear  fruit.  It  would  be 
necessar>'  for  you  to  give  me  more  data 
in  order  that  I  may  answer  intelligently. 
For  instance,  what  kind  of  a  location  is 
it  -  in  which  they  grow — high  or  low,  as 
regards  the  surrounding  land — whether 
the  trees  are  so  thick  together  that  they 
shade  one  another  and  wdiether  the  soil 
is  cultivated.  From  your  description, 
the  soil  must  be  very  rich,  and  this  of 
itself  would  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
on  late  bearing.  It  is  possible  that  the 
flowers  are  killed  by  late  frosts — that 
your  trees  are  growing  in  a  frost 
pocket. 

Try  girdling  a  few  of  the  trees  as  an 
experiment.  This  will  have  a  tendency 
to  check  their  growth  and  probably 
force  them  into  producing  fruit  buds, 
while  now  all  their  strength  goes  to  leaf 
buds.  This  should  be-  done  by  taking 
out,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  a  ring  of 
bark,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
entirely  around  the  trees  about  one  foot 
above  the  ground.  This  will  grow  over  the 
first  season,  but  will  probably  have  the 
effect  desired.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  girdling  trees,  but  I  have  some- 
times practised  it  with  tardy-bearing 
varieties  to  advantage.  If,  however, 
your  trees  produce  flowers  each  year, 
but  do  not  set  fruit,  this  will  not  help 
them.  . 

Short  Roots  for  Cold  Regions 

Experience  in  New  England  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  states  plainly  shows  me 
that  it  matters  little  how  apple-trees  are 
propagated  in  a  section  where  the  cli- 
mate is  not  severe,  and  that  a  budded 
tree  is  just  as  good  as  one  grafted  on  a 
whole  or  a  piece  root  in  such  sections. 
However,  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and 
a  large  portion  of  Montana,  the  results 
are  not  so  uniform  from  the  different 
methods  of  propagation.  •  For  that  sec- 
tion the  best  apple-trees  for  planting 
are  those  worked  with  a  short  root  and 
a  long  scion,  for  in  this  way  the  roots 
which  are  tender,  having  been  grown 
from  seed,  are  put  deep  in  the  ground 
and  protected.  Whole  roots  bring  the 
graft  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  it  is  most  liable  to  be  injured. 
Whole  root  trees  or  budded  trees  can 
be  used  even  in  this  section,  but  before 
planting  them  out,  it  is  desirable  to  cut 
the  root  back  severely  and  then  put  it 
well  below,  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Root-Galls 

I  should  dislike  and  should  avoid 
planting  trees  that  had  knots  on  their 
roots,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  so- 
called  "crown"  or  "root-gall."  I  know, 
however,  of  an  orchard  that  was  planted 
out  by  a  friend  of  mine  just  to  test  this 
feature.  The  trees  selected  were  all  so 
infested.  The  orchard  has  been  planted 
perhaps  ten  years  and  seems  to  be  do- 
ing as  well  as  it  would  have  done  had 
the  trees  been  selected  according  to  our 
best  standards.  I  should  not  regard  stock 
so  infested  as  first  class  and  should  re- 
fuse it ;  nevertheless,  the  facts  that  have 
come  to  my  attention  are  as  stated. 

Longevity  of  Willow  Posts  . 

P.  Wolf,  Arrokeek,  Maryland — In  my 
experience  white  willow  posts  six  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  big  end,  that  have 
been  peeled  and  dried,  will  last  five  to 
seven  years  under  ordinary  conditions 
in  well-drained  soil.  I  think  in  this  re- 
spect that  our  ordinary  wild  willows  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  white  wil- 
lows. 

Iron  as  a  Fertilizer 

Iron  ore  or  pieces  of  iron  have  fre- 
quentlj-  been  used  as  fertilizer,  but  our 
best  agriculturists  and  physicists  are 
agreed  that  there  is  plenty  of  iron  in  the 
soil  for  the  needs  of  crops,  without  ap- 
plying any. 
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Gardening — By  T.  Greiner 


Raspberries   for  Pocket-Money 

A Pearl,  Michigan,  reader  asks  me 
what  are  the  best  varieties  of 
black  raspberries,  how  and  when 
to  plant,  and  where  to  procure  good 
plants.  He  adds:  "I  am  desirous  of 
putting  out  a  patch  to  try  and  get  a 
little  pocket-money,  as  my  uncle  has 
offered  me  a  piece  of  ground."  Good 
for  the  uncle !  He  is  doing  his  nephew 
a  greater  favor  than  he  would  if  offer- 
ing him  the  pocket-money  outright.  He 
gives  him  the  chance  and  says,  "help 
yourself." 

Raspberries,  either  red  or  black,  are 
not  a  difficult  crop  to  grow.  If  our 
young  friend  can  market  them  fresh  at 
Allegan  or  at  Grand  Rapids  at  prices 
usually  paid  for  berries  in  such  places, 
he  can  earn  a  fair  supply  of  pocket- 
money  quite  readily.  I  find  red  raspber- 
ries even  more  profitable  in  my  vicinity 
than  blackcaps,  although  they  are  sub- 
ject to  some  troublesome  diseases,  for 
which  we  know  no  remedies  at  pres- 
ent. Buy  your  plants  from  any  reliable 
nurseryman  or  neighboring  grower,  se- 
lecting standard  varieties,  like  Gregg, 
Kansas  or  any  other  the  market  calls 
for.  Prepare  your  land  well.  It  should 
be  a  warm  loam,  well  drained  and  in 
condition  to  produce  a  fair  yield  of  corn. 
Mark  out  rows  six  or  seven  feet  apart 
and  set  the  plants  about  four  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  Use  any  common  cultiva- 
tor freely  to  keep  the  soil  loosened  and 
free  from  weeds.  Hoe  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows.  The  young  canes 
should  be  cut  back  more  or  less  every 
year  to  induce  them  to  branch  low  and 
make  a  self-supporting  bush.  The  lat- 
erals may  then  be  cut  back,  in  spring 
following,  to  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
in  length.  You  will  get  a  little  fruit 
the  second  year  and  perhaps  close  to  a 
full  crop  the  third. 

Some  Truck-Farm  Profits 

,,An  acquaintance  of  mine  grows  many 
acres  of  celery,  both  early  and  late,  on 
muck  land  near  South  Lima,  New  York 
State.  He  sets  his  late  plants  five  inches 
apart  in  rows  four  or  four  and  one  half 
feet  apart  and  blanches  by-  earthing  up. 
He  plants  only  Golden  Self-Blanching, 
applies  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
of  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre,  sells 
the  whole  crop  during  the  fall,  finishing 
off  before  winter  and,  after  paying  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  per 
acre  expenses,  has  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  left  as  profits. 

The  early  crop  is  partially  grown  under 
canvas  tents,  on  the  close-planting  system 
known  as  "the  new  celery  culture,"  and 
at  a  cost  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  He 
figures  out  a  net  gain  of  one  thovisand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  per 
acre. 

Lettuce  is  a  gambler's  crop,  says  my 
South  Lima  friend.  He  plants  Big  Bos- 
ton only,  on  muck  land,  at  an  expense  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  per  acre.  His  average 
sales  amount  to  about  two  hundred  per 
acre,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  sixty-eight 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  Nothing 
so  very  tempting  in  that  for  the  market 
gardener. 

The  same  grower  secures  an  average 
yield  of  about  six  hundred  bushels  of 
onions  on  his  muck  land,  of  course  by 
the  old  system  of  onion-growing.  The 
expenses  of  the  crop  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre.  The  average  price  obtained  for 
them  is  fort}^  cents  a  bushel,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  for  the  whole 
crop,  which  leaves  a  profit  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  acre. 

Making  a  Hotbed 

Several  calls  have  been  received  for 
instructions  for  making  "a  simple  hot- 
bed." First,  of  course,  you  want  some 
sash.  This  may  be  a  regular  "business" 
hotbed  sash  such  as  market  gardeners 
use  and  can  be  purchased  ready  made 
from  regular  manufacturers  and  adver- 
tisers— with  single  or  double  glass.  A 
large  window  or  two  may  be  used  in  an 
emergency,  but  the  safer  way  is  to  use 
the  regular  article,  three  feet  wide  and 
five  to  six  feet  long.  Make  a  frame  or 
box  to  fit  whatever  sash  you  have.  I 
prefer  to  make  an  excavation  a  foot  or 
more  in  depth,  to  be  filled  with  fresh 
horse-manure  that  will  ferment  and  heat 
up  the  bed  soil  placed  on  top  of  the  ma- 
nure and  keep  it  warm  enough  for  safety 
even  in  somewhat  cold  weather.  The 
frame  may  be  placed  directly  upon  the 


manure  or  stakes  may  be  driven  into 
the  ground  and  the  planks  for  the  frame 
nailed  to  them.  The  rear  of  the  frame, 
at  the  north  or  northwest,  should  be 
four  to  six  inches  higher  than  the  front. 
Fill  the  manure  in  and  pack  it  well  down, 
then  cover  it  with  about  four  or  five 
inches  of  good  loamy  soil,  so  as  to 
bring  it  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
sash  with  which  the  frame  is  to  be  cov- 
ered at  once.  In  a  few  days  the  soil 
should  be  nicely  warmed  through  and 
seed  may  be  sowed.  Give  water  as  may 
be  needed  and  air  by  lifting  the  sash, 
according  to  the  weather.  In  all  these 
things  experience  will  be  found  the  best 
teacher. 

Treating  Potatoes  for  Scab 

E.  I.,  a  Pennsylvania  reader,  com- 
plains of  his  potatoes  being  scabby  every 
year.  This  disease  is  dreadfully  infec- 
tious. Your  soil  is  probably  full  of  the 
spores  and  no  treatment  you  might  give 
the  seed-potatoes  would  save  them  from 
scab  in  a  season  that  favors  it.  Try  to 
find  another  spot  for  your  potatoes,  if 
possible  a  piece  of  new  clover-sod.  Or 
raise  a  green  crop  of  some  kind — peas, 
cow-beans,  crimson  clover  or  even  rye 
— and  plow  this  under,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  soil  slightly  acid. 

If  you  are  reasonably  sure  that  there 
is  no  scab  infection  in  the  soil,  then 
treat  your  seed-potatoes  with  formalin 
or  the  corrosive  sublimate.  Probably 
you  can  get  the  latter  more  easily  in 
the  small  quantity  needed.  Buy  an  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichlorid  of 
mercury)  and  dissolve  this  in  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water.  Then  add  water 
enough  to  make  seven  and  one  half  gal- 
lons. In  this  very  poisonous  solution 
immerse  the  seed-potatoes  for  about 
ninety  minutes.  Then  let  them  dry,  af- 
ter which  cut  and  plant  them.  The  for- 
malin treatment  is  similar  to  this.  Let 
no  stock  get  hold  of  the  treated  seed- 
potatoes. 

Early  Celery  Bolting 

J.  C,  an  Oregon  subscriber,  tells  me 
that  he  has  suffered  much  loss  by  his 
early  celery  going  to  seed.  One  year 
he  sowed  seed  -  on  February  20th,  an- 
other time  .the  first  of  March  and  his 
early  White  Plume  crop  was  nearly  an 
entire  loss.  Italian  and  Belgian  garden- 
ers, he  says,  recommend  sowing  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon,  but  he  has  little  faith 
in  that.  For  myself,  I  have  so  little 
faith  in  it  that  I  do  not  even  keep  track 
of  the  moon  phases.  I  plant  when  I 
get  ready  or  when  I  consider  it  the 
proper  time  and  usually  get  my  crop  all 
right.  A  few  White  Plume  plants  will 
occasionally  "bolt,"  and  apparently,  the 
more  of  them,  the  earlier  we  sow  the 
seed.  I  have  never  yet  noticed  this  ten- 
dency in  my  newer  favorite,  the  Chi- 
cago Giant,  nor  much  in  its  relative. 
Giant  Pascal.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  it 
is  more  due  to  a  weakened  strain  of  the 
variety,  especially  White  Plume,  than  to 
any  other  single  factor.  Last  year  I 
made  repeated  sowings  of  the  Chicago 
Giant  and  must  have  hit  all  phases  of 
the  moon ;  but  no  plant  attempted  to 
produce  seed.  I  like  to  secure  French 
seed,  but  this  year  we  can  only  obtain 
Chicago  Giant  seed  grown  in  California. 
How  that  will  do  remains  to  be  seen. 

Celery  Suckering 

A.  L.  M.,  a  Kentucky  reader,  wonders 
whether  some  varieties  sucker  more 
than  others,  also  whether  it  be  advis- 
able to  pull  the  suckers  off  or  leave 
them  on  the  stalk.  Yes,  there  is  a  de- 
cided difference  in  varieties.  Years  ago 
we  used  to  raise  Boston  Alarket.  Some 
seedsmen  still  list  it.  It  suckered  badly 
and  we  had  to  go  through  the  patch 
repeatedly  to  remove  the  suckers.  Our 
newer  sorts  seldom  produce  offshoots. 
I  have  never  noticed  any  on  Giant  Pas- 
cal or  Chicago  Giant,  which  seems  to  be  \ 
of  the  same  blood. 

Sticky  Clay  Soil 

The  Rochester,  New  York,  reader, 
who  as-ks  how  he  could  best  treat  his 
garden  soil,  a  sticky  clay,  so  as  to  make 
it  more  managable,  has  a  hard  task  be- 
fore him.  He  asks :  "Would  you  advise 
throwing  our  sifted  coal-ashes  on  it? 
I  am  advised  to  use  sand,  but  this  would 
make  it  rather  expensive."  I  imagine 
that  the  improvement  has  to  come  little 
by  little.  If  you  have  enough  coal- 
ashes  to  add  to  the  soil,  you  can  im- 
prove its  texture,  most  assuredly,  but  I 
would  prefer  to  use  a  good  deal  on  part 


of  the  garden,  rather  than  spread  a  lit- 
tle over  a  big  area.  The  smaller  part  of 
the  garden  might  be  treated  by  addi- 
tions of  ashes,  sand,  manure,  etc.,  and 
thus  fitted  for  immediate  use,  while  the 
other  portion  be  sowed  to  mammoth 
clover,  this  to  be  plowed  under  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  soil  with  humus- 
and  vegetable  fiber.  It  will  require  ef- 
fort and  time,  but  if  the  patch  is  well 
drained,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  brought  into  fairly  good  condi- 
tion for  most  garden  crops. 

Radishes  and  Radish  Mixtures 

Some  seedsmen  offer  a  mixture  of 
many  varieties  of  radishes,  under  the 
claim  that  you  will  have  to  plant  only 
once  and  have  radishes  right  along  all 
summer.  I  prefer  to  plant-  the  quickest 
growers  among  radishes,  such  as  Ear- 
liest Scarlet  Forcing.  Turnip  Rooted, 
White  Tipped  Globe  or  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  others,  get  them  to  give  a  crop 
within  four  ,  or  five  weeks'  time  from 
seed-sowing,  and  then  clear  the  patch 
within  a  week  or  two,  making  sure  of 
having  another  lot  ready  by  the  time 
the  first  is  gone.  This  plan  gives  the 
maggot  and  other  troubles,  especially 
the  black  rot  (root  rot)  less  chance  than 
when  we  string  the  crop  along  for 
months.  We  work  on  the  plan  of  "small 
profits,  but  quick  returns,"  as  also  on 
the  principle  of  frequent  renewal  and 
succession  of  crops.  I  just  like  the 
chance  to  turn  the  soil  completely  over 
from  time  to  time.  It  helps  toward 
cleanliness  and  freedom  from  weeds. 

The  Big  Japanese  Radish 

The  Mammoth  Japan,  or  "Sakura- 
jima,"  radish  is  most  likely  a  winter 
variety.  In  Thorburn's  catalogue  the  di- 
rections say:  "Sow.it  early."  When  I 
followed  them  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  got 
a  small  tough  root,  lots  of  top  and  ■  a 
big  seed  stalk.  So  I  discarded  it.  Yet 
I  now  learn  of  many  instances  of  rad- 
ishes having  -  been  grown  to  weigh  a 
dozen  and  more  pounds  each,  and  they 
were  reported  to  be  quite  tender  and 
palatable.  The  successful  growers  ad- 
vise late  sowing,  however,  along  in  July 
as  we  usually  sow  our  winter  radishes. 
So  I  included  this  giant  radish  in  my 
seed-order  again,  to  try  as  a  winter  sort. 
I  like  good  winter  radishes,  and  they 
are  easily  grown. 


5  Fine  Gloxinias, 5  colors,  25c 
7  Dbfe  Besonias,?  colors,  25c 


3  Pkts.  FREE. 
Park's  New  Everbloom- 
ing  Petunias.  Finest 

known.  A  glorious,  fra- 
grant bed,  '20  feet  across, 
lovely  shades  and  mark- 
ings, the  envy  of  your 
neighbors.  Free. 

1  Dark  Purple.  Rose, 
Carmine,  Crimson. 

2  Fancy  Striped, Eyed, 
Veined,  Spot' d. Star' d, 

3  Edging  Dwf  White, 
Spangled,  Throated. 

My  Flower  Friend,  write  me  a  letter  (not  postal) 
and  I'll  send  these  Grand  Petunias  (Worth  50c)  and 
culture,  with  Ciuide— all  about  flowers,  packed  with 
?ood  things,  nearly  1000  plait^  and  colored  engravings. 
I  want  to  know  you.  Will  you  not  write  me  today"? 

And  When  Writing  Why  Not  Enclose  10  Cents 
sa^^  for  year's  trial  of  Park's  Floral  Magazine, 
just  what  you  need  to  help  cheer  and  brighten 
your  home.  The  Oldest  and  Best  floral  monthly  in 
-the  world,  and  a  welcome  visitor  in  over  500,000 
homes.  Why  not  in  yours-?  With  it  I'll  send  Park's 
Surprise  Seed  Package,  1000  Sorts,  for  a  big 
bed  that  will  delight  you  with  flowers  new  and  rare 
every  morning  the  entire  season.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Club  of  three  25  cts.  Club  with  friends. 

Address        GEO.  W.  PARK,  Box  39,  la  Park,  Pa. 
Magazine  and  10  pkts  choicest  Flower  Seeds  .  15  cts. 
Magazine  and  lO  pkts  choicest  Vegetable  Seeds  15  cts. 
Magazine  and  20  pkts.  enough  for  both  gardens  25  cts. 


You  Need  This 


as  well  as  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter" 
No.  3  to  get  100%  crops. 

Aspinwall 

machines  are  designed  for  greatest  effi- 
ciency, economy ,  speed.  Sprays  four  rov 
at  once.  Handles  the  hea-wiest  mixtu; 
Relief  Valve  controls  pressure.  Fruit  1 
attachment  furnished.  Also  broadcast  Attach-' 
ment  for  spraying  weeds. 

Our   illustrated   Booklet    MAILED  FREE. 
Write  for  it. 

ASPINWALL  MFCS.  CO. 

432  Sabin  Street,   -   Jackson,  Mich,  U.  S.  A. 

i 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

California  321  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

.....520  Bank  San  Jose  Bldg..  San  Jose 

Georgia  36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah 

Illinois  1204  Hartford  Building,  Chicago 

Louisiana  305  Baronne  St.,  Neve  Orleans 

New  York  62  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Virginia  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk 

Washington  603  Oriental  Block,  Seattle 

Canada  1103  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Cuba  Havana 

AddteBB  Office  NeareBt  Yon 

Write  for  Quotations 


Vick  QnalHy 


ONIONS  AND 
POTATOES 


-y-ick'B  Strain  of  Danvers  Yellow  Globe  Onion  Seed 
cannot  be  equalled  for  home  or  market  use — handsome, 
sure  cropper.  Special  price, $1.25  per  lb.;  five  lbs.  $6.00. 

Vicktor  Potato — the  earliest  and  hest  round,  white 
variety  on  the  market.    Get  Vick's  Garden  and  Floral 
Guide  for  1910— write  for  it  to-day— lent  free. 
JtHES  VICK't  SONS,  «IS  Main  St.,         IIOCHESTER,  M.  V. 


This  great  "Treasure  State"  has  as  itschief 
treasure,  some  of  the  finest  irrigated  valleys 
and  dry  farming  lands  in  the  West. 

The  Yello-wstone  Valley  and  its  tributaries,  the  Tongue,  Rosebud, 
Bighorn,  Clark's  l^ork.  Shields  Rivers  and  Big  Timber  Creek,  have 

thousands  of  acres  of  irrigated  land  for 
sale  at  lov/  prices.  Huntley  and  Lower 
Yellowstone  Government  Reclamation  pro- 
jects, and  numerous  private  projects,  will 
reclaim  more  than  100,000  acres  in  this 
region.  The  Shields  River  Line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  just  completed  opens  up 
a  rich  section,  particularly  attractive. 
The  Gallatin  Valley,  the  "granary"  of  Montana, 
with  the  adjacent  Madison  and  Jefferson  Valleys, 
form  a  great  grain  producing  area  from  which 
Europe  derives  food. 

The  Bitter  Root  and  the  Clark's  Fork  Valleys  are 
noted  for  their  luscious  fruit   and  the  fertile 
Flathead  country  is  a  garden  spot. 
Don't  delay  too  long — write  tonight  tor  information  about  the  great  "Treasure  State." 
and  the  very lowone-way  fares  effective  March  istto  April  15th,  with  stop-over  privilege 

The  Scenic  Highway  Through  The  Land  of  Foiiune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

L.  J.  Bricher,  General  Immigration  Agent, 
Dept.  156.  S(.  Paul,  Minn. 
A.M.  CLELAND.  General  Passenger  Agent.  St.  Paul 


|]r  T/ie  Northern  Pacific 
^  extends  into  or  through 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. Ne^w  rich  territory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
sions nouo  building.  The 
Homeseeker'' s  Chancel 
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Handles  All  }. 
Commercial  // 
Fertilizers 

wet  or  dry, 
coarse  or  fine. 
Positive  leed,  no 
chokliig,  no 
skips. 


/fFor 


I  iiBroadeast 

(0  liTop -dressing 

or  Drilfing 

In  Rowa- 
Spreads  to 
width  of  5  ft. 
10  Inches,  20O 
to  1000  lbs.  per 
acre. 


LOW— EASIEST  TO  LOAD 

Broad.  tlre3,  no  rutting.   Quick  chanpres  from  drill- 
ing to  broadcasting,  also  for  thick  and  thin  spread- 
ing'.  Furnished  with  shafts  or  tonpue.   Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 
Special  Large  Size,  Sows  8  Feel  3  Inches  Wide. 

BELOHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.. 
Box  110.  Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


Garden  and  Orchard 


ISBELL'S  SEEDS 

Twenty  Years'  Experience  has 

taught  us  just  how  to  please  you. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Grow- 
ing Vegetables,  Cor«,  Oats, 
Barley,  Grass,  etc.,  you  will  be 
the  loser  if  you  do  not  see  Isbell's 
Seed  Annual. 

It  is  FREE 
S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen 

Box  90  E  JACKSON,  MICH. 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 

Cuitivatorri''w''c"or.' 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  complete 
in  One  Machine. 

Awarded 
COLD  MEDAL 

at  World's  Fair,  St. 
Loais.     A  fvonderfiil 
Improvement  in  culti- 
.vators. combining  every 
possible  moTenient  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re- 
quired. Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thonsandsinnse.  Sl'fr'sof  all  kind  of  Ag'r'X  Im- 
plements .  Agents  wanted ;  writs  for  circular . 
The  Hench  &  Oromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Why  and  When  to  Prune 

THE  time  to  begin  pruning  an  orchard 
tree  is  when  it  is  in  the  nursery. 
Again  at  time  of  setting  the  young 
tree  should  be  given  more  definite  shape. 
The  old  saying,  "as  the  twig  is  bent,  so 
the  tree  is  inclined,"  is  true  with  orchard 
trees.  Although  each  particular  species 
and  variety  has  its  natural  habit,  the  wise 
pruner  can  pretty  much  determine  the 
shape. 

The  height  of  the  trunk  is  the  first 
thing  to  consider,  and  this  depends  on 
the  climate  and  the  variety  under  treat- 
ment. Low  heads  are  the  rule  now  in 
nearly  all  sections,  as  low  as  three  feet  to 
the  first  branch,  in  the  West.  The  frame- 
work of  the  tree  is  the  next  thing.  If 
this  has  been  properly  started  only  an 
occasional  branch  will  need  removal.  The 
main  branches  must  be  developed  to  hold 
up  the  weight  of  fruit  and  leaves  that  a 
healthy  tree  should  have. 

While  the  head  of  a  tree  should  be 
sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  free  circu- 
lation of  air  and  an  abundance  of  light 
to  color  the  fruit,  too  many  orchardists 
are  apt  to  cut  out  too  freely  when  the 
trees  are  young,  not  realizing  that  as  they 
get  to  bearing  age  the  weight  of  fruit 
will  cause  their  branches  to  spread.  A 
rather  close-headed  tree  will  be  decidedly 
less  so  as  it  grows  older,  and  the  pruner 
should  bear  this  in  mind.  All  the  cross 
branches  should  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered, for  they  will  get  more  and  more 
injurious  to  the  others,  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. Every  branch  should  grow  away 
from  the  center  of  the  tree,  instead  of 
toward  it.  No  two  branches  should  be 
allowed  to  rub  against  each  other  or  to 
grow  so  close  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
doing  so  when  bending  under  a  weight 
of  fruit.  Ordinary  judgment  will  de- 
cide which  branch  is  to  be  cut  away. 

One  very  common  mistake  is  made  by 
those  who  are  taken  suddenly  with  the 
notion  that  they  must  clear  out  their 
trees.  It  is  the  cutting  off  of  all  the 
small  branches,  twigs  and  spurs,  from  the 
lower  limbs  and  the  interior  of  the  trees. 


Walter  A. 

WOOD 


FLOATING 
FRAME 


^DIRECT  UNDER ^ 
DRAFT 


TILTING  tEVER 


MOWERS-HARVESTERS 

are  easy  on  man  and  horse — do  more  and 
better  work  than  other  makes.  Here  are  five 
good  reasons  (three  illustrated)  showing  why 
this  is  true  of  Wood  Mowers: 

1.  The  Floating  Frame  allows  the  cutter-bar 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  uneveness  of  the  ground 
without  changing  the  angle  of  the  pitman. 

2.  Genuine  Underdraft.  The  pull  of  the 
team  is  from  the  center  of  draft,  the  evener 
and  draft-rod  being  attached  to  the  cutter-bar 
and  floating-frame  under  the  tongue. 

3.  The  Till  is  absolutely  uniform.  Tilting 
the  cutter  bar  up  or  down  does  not  throw 
the  knife  out  of  alignment. 

4.  Carrying  Springs  which  put  almost  the 
entire  weight  of  cutter  bar  and  frame  on  the 
main  axle,  not  on  the  horses'  necks. 

5.  Perfect  alignment  of  cutting  apparatus, 
perfect  balance  of  parts  and  accurate  con- 
struction which  insures  easy  running  qualities 
and  great  durability. 

We  want  you  to  know  more  '  about  the  Wood. 
Let  us  send  you  our  Free  Catalogue 
of  Mowers,  Rakes,  Tedders,  Binders,  Reapers,  Har- 
rows, Cultivators,  Manure  Spr  eaders,  etc.  Our  General 
Agencies  everywhere  carry  a  complete  line  of  Ma- 
chines and  Repairs. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co. 
Box  245,  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Established  1852 
Oldest  and  Largest  Independent  Mi>nufacturers 
of  Harvesting  Machines. 


Bare  branches  are  not  the  proper  thing 
until  the  shade  of  the  trees  causes  them 
to  be  so,  and  with  moderate  and  judicious 
thinning  the  branches  may  retain  their 
spurs  for  a  long  time.  These  often  bear 
good  fruit,  and  they  also  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  strengthening  the  growth  of 
the  main  branches  and  shading  them 
from  the  sun.  Some  fruit-trees  have 
very  upright  habits  of  growth  and  need 
to  be  headed  back.  This  is  often  true  of 
the  pears,  the  Kieft'er  being  one  of  them. 
There  are  others  which  are  too  spreading 
or  even  drooping  and  need  guiding  to 
more  upright  growth. 

When  it  becomes  necessarj^  to  cut  off 
a  branch,  let  it  be  done  decently.  One 
should  not  make  a  cut  an  inch  or  more 
above  the  last  bud  left  to  make  the 
growth;  the  wood  will  die  back  to  the 
last  living  bud  in  every  case,  leaving  a 
dead  snag  if  that  bud  or  branch  is  not 
at  the  extreme  end.  If  the  cutting  is 
done  right  all  that  .it  will  leave  will  be 
a  slight  scar. 

When  larger  branches  are  cut  away 
there  should  be  no  snags  left.  Be  the 
snag  ever  so  short  it  will  die  back  to 
where  the  circulation  of  sap  is  active. 
Notice  a  year  later  the  two  kinds  of  cuts 
after  Nature  has  tried  to  heal  the  wounds. 
Where  snags  were  left  by  the  pruner 
(more  correctly,  the  tree  butcher),  they 
are  dead,  and  kindly  Nature  is  trying  to 
heal  them  over.  In  course  of  time  the 
dead  parts  will  rot  away  if  the  new 
growth  does  not  first  cover  them ;  but 
there  will  be  a  rotten  blemish  in  the  tree. 
Where  the  cuts  were  made  close  to  the 
main  stem,  the  healing  process  is  going 
on  rapidly,  and  in  one  more  season  will 
have  covered  the  wounds  completely. 

When  a  large  horizontal  branch  has  to 
be  cut  off  it  is  well  to  saw  first  on  the 
under  side  and  then  finish  from  above. 
This  will  prevent  the  weight  from  caus- 
ing a  split  in  the  trunk  where  the  cut  is 
made,  as  is  almost  sure  to  result  where  it 
is  begun  at  the  upper  side.  All  wounds 
over  an  inch  in  diameter  should  be  cov- 
ered at  once  to  prevent  cracking  and  de- 
cay. Any  good  paint,  the  thicker  the 
better,  will  do. 

The  best  tools  for  pruning  are  a  sharp 
pruning-knife,  a  wide  chisel,  with  a  mal- 
let to  drive  it,  and  a  narrow-bladed  saw. 
There  are  regular  pruning-saws  made, 
but  a  medium-sized  butcher's  saw, 
changed  to  cut  wood,  is  about  as  good. 
The  narrow  blade,  set  wide  and  filed 
sharp,  will  do  the  work  more  quickly 
and  easily  than  a  wide  blade,  because 
there  is  less  friction.  With  one  chisel 
with  a  short  handle  and  another  long 
enough  to  reach  well  into  a  tree  much 
labor  can  be  saved  by  working  from  the 
ground.  A  blacksmith  can  make  a  good 
pruning-chisel  at  small  cost.  They  should 
be  drawn  to  a  thin  edge  from  both  sides. 
Pruning  may  be  done  at  almost  any  sea- 
son, but  early  spring  seems  to  be  the 
time  when  there  is  the  best  opportunity 
for  farmers.  But,  whenever  it  is  done, 
let  it  be  with  a  helpful,  intelligent  spirit, 
and  not  in  a  thoughtless,  hurried  way, 
as  is  far  too  often  the  case. 

Sylvanus  Van  Aken. 

Kohlrabi         '  , 

TTHis  excellent  vegetable  is  not  as  well 
*  known  in  the  farm  garden  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  It  is  easily  grown  on  most 
soils,  though  a  light  loam,  not  too  fertile, 
is  the  best.  It  may  be  planted  in  the 
early  spring  and  in  succession  every  two 
weeks  until  summer.  Many  like  it  for 
cooking  better  than  the  turnip. 

My  plan  is  to  plant  the  seed  thickly  in 
rows,  similar  to  radishes,  about  fourteen 
inches  apart.  When  the  plants  are  in  the 
fourth  leaf  I  take  out  of  the  row  what  I 
care  to  transplant.  Then  I  thin  the  re- 
maining plants  to  stand  about  eight  inches 
apart.  These  make  nice  bulbs  in  due 
season. 

In  transplanting,  the  plant  must  not  be 
set  very  deep,  only  a  very  little  deeper 
than  they  grew  in  the  bed,  or  the  bulb 
will  form  in  the  ground,  which  is  not 
good  for  it.  The  cultivation  is  the  same 
as  for  cabbage.  The  ground  about  the 
plants  must  be  kept  mellow.  It  should 
never  be  allowed  to  form  a  hardened  cake 
on  top  after  rains.  The  bulbs  do  not 
stay  in  good  condition  long  after  matur- 
ing, so  it  is  wise  to  plant  a  succession  as 
suggested. 

Try  some  kohlrabi  this  season  and  you 
will  be  pleased  with  it.      M.  G.  Rambo. 

Open  the  ditches  before  the  spring 
rains. 

Texas  is  now  raising  over  one  third 
of  the  annual  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States. 


EXCELSIOR 

Patented  LIGHT  RUNNING 
Hand  GUL  Tl  VA  TOR 

Runs  50  per  rent  easier  and  works 
100  per  cent  better  than  any  other 
band  cultivator.  Has  new  design 
reversible  hoes  with  patented  adjust- 
ment for  depth  and  angle.  Skims 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow, 
pointed  or  round.  Does  close  work, 
hand  weeding  required  between 
plants  only.  Big  labor  saver.  Special 
tools  for  onions.  Built  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely. Money  back  If  not  satisfied 

Bia  CATALOG  FREE 

which  describes  complete  line  of 
single  and  double-wheelCultivators, 
Excelsior  Seeders, Bone-cutters, etc. 
Write  to-day. 

Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. 
1270  Cherry  St..  Erie.  Pa. 

A^ats  Wanted  Everywhere* 


The  Western  Plow  Attadiment 

Hakes  a  SULKY  PLOW 

OF  ANY  WALKING  PLOW 

Steadies  the  plow 
saves  the  horse.  ' 
Does  away  with 
hard  work.  Rightor 
left  hand— wood  or 
Bteel  beam.  Absolute 
control  of  plow  how- 
ever hard  the  ground. 
Address 

WESTERN  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
268Park  Si. ,  Pt.  Washrngton.WIt, 

"A  Boyeao  ran  U  as  well  aa  a 


Y'ujTM-.y  i/OuMeJ/lyPoidiu  VI  op 


"200  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre  throupfh  persistent  use  of 
your  excellent  Pump,'  'says  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  foimerly  editor  of 
"The  Ohio  Farmer."  200  bushels 
per  acre— yet  the  Ohio  average 
was  only  87  bushels  per  acre! 
■  More  proof  of  the  S'.:periority  of 

DEMING  SPRAY  PUMPS 

"Your  Pump  jrives  perfect  satis- 
faction on  potatoes  and  trees." — 
W.  M.  McDill.  Ohio. 
Many  others  sav  Demin?  Sprayers  are  unequaled. 
/a     Catalog  and  Spraying  Calendar  &ee.  Leadin?  dealers. 
^     THE  DEMINC  CO..  738  Depot  St..  Salam,  O. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; all  sizes;  .also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
ers. Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co..  603  Cortlandt  Bldg..  New  York 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
FIELD  CROPS 

aiifi  do  whitewashing  in  mo^t  cfii'i-tual,  economical, 
rapid  w^iy,    Satisfatition  eunranteed  if  jou  use 
'  BROWN'S 

'  ^SX^E^"  Auto-Sprays 

No,  1,  shown  here,  is  fitted  with  Auto- Pop  Nozzle — 
H  Joes  work  of  3  otiliniirj  aprjivora.  Endorsed  by  Ei- 
j  periment  Stations  and  yiKljuHj  others.  40  styles, 
f  sues  and  prieea  in  our  FREE  BOOK  —  also  valuable 
f  spraying  guide.    Write  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 
IS  Jay  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


"KANT-KLOG 
SPRAYERS 

Something  New 


Spraying 
Guide  pj.gg 


Gets  twice  the  results  

with  same  laborand  fluid. 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.   Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc   Agents  Wanted.   Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pomp  Co.  Bo""erf  n!  t. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 

WONDER  PLOW  TRUCKS 

 WRITE  

WONDER  PLOW  CO..  St.  Clair.  Mich. 

PLANTS  THAT  CROW 

and  just  what  you  order,  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  Blackberry,  black  aod  red  raipberriet,  $0 
to  $9  per  1 000.  40  be<t  varietiei  itrawberriei 
(100  for  garden,  postpaid,  75c).  Catalog  free. 
A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Dept.  B,  Hastings,  Osweoo  Co.,  N.  T. 

85Q.00DI 


69Varietie8.  Also  SmaU  Fruits, Trees  &c.  Best  Hoot- 
ed stock.  Genuine.cheap  2sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Deso.  price-list  free.  IKniS  IIOKSIH  &  SON,  Fredonia,  N.  I. 

8,000  Money-Making  Farms 

throughout  16  states.  One  acre  to  a  thousajid.  $.500  to 
S15,000.  Stock  and  tools  included  with  many  to  settle 
estates  quickly.  Ills,  catalogue  "Guide  No.  28"  free. 
We  pay  buyers'  carfare.  E.  A.  STKOUT  CO.,  Dept.  2699 
Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

FREE  200- PAGE  BOOK  ABOUT  MINNESOTA 

Compiled  by  the  state,  describing  industries-  crops,  live 
stock,  property  values,  schools,  churches  and  towns  of 
each  county,  and  Minnesota's  splendid  opportunities 
for  any  man.  Sent  free  by  State  Hoard  oflnunleratioii, 
]>ept.  Gs,  State  Cupltul,  St.  PauU MJniie»otai 

STATE  LAND  SALE 

During  this  year  twenty-five  states  will  sell  state  and  school 
lands,  $1.25  per  acre  aud  up,  from  six  to  forty  years'  time,  no  resi- 
dence reQiiired.  Cooiplete  list  and  information  upon  receipt  of 
fifty  cents.  J.  C.  BONE  &  CO.,  Compilers,  Council 
Bluffs,   Iowa.    E-eference:   City   National  Bank. 

OOUf  PFAQ  Beans  are  best  for  soiling: 

UUVf  I  HHO  and  hay.  Grow  wherever  corn 
grows.    Send  for  complete  Seed  Book  to-day. 

HICKORY  SEED  CO.,  27  Coast  St.,  HICKORY,  N.  C. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  best  varieties 


Catalogue  Free. 


Illustrated  descri  pti ve 
BASIL  PERKY,  Cool  SpHiies,  »el. 


OATS 


SENSATION— 123  bus.  portcre.  Nothing  like  it. 
Also  SEED  CORK.  Samples  and  catalogue  £re«. 
TIIEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


CfWU  BEGEN,  SWEDISH  SELECT  OATC 
Ow»W  Mv  seed  is  pure.  2V,  bus..  S2.75:  VM  I  ^ 
10  bus..  SIO.OO.  A.  D.  BlTTNEE,  Beaver  Meadows,  Pa. 

THFAP  FAR  TA^H  '^^  ^^^^  once,  bearing  orange 
vnUil  rUIl  l/rtOn  grove  on  i^lerritts  Island,  Indian 
Ili\  er.   Inauire  F.  G.  HTTMPHKYS  Indlanola,  Fla. 

ALL  ABOUT  AUCTION  BERING 

SI  yenrlv,  sample  10c.    Aiiptione^plng.  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  e*t  the  very  best  attention. 
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The  Fairfax  Squash 

THE  quest  for  a  new  squash  that  shall 
be  of  the.  best  quality,  .reliable  as 
to  uniformity,  usable  early  and  late, 
and  a  good  keeper  is  a  continuous  one. 
The  seedsmen  desire  it;  the  home  grower 
is  far  from  satisfied  with  what  we  have. 
Several  are  good  enough,  at  their  best, 
but  none  is  uniformly  good. 

Last  spring  the  Fairfax  Squash  was 
offered  by  a  supposedly-  reliable  seedsman 
as  the  most  prolific  squash,  the  equal  of 
any  in  quality,  virtually  bug-proof  and, 
all  things  considered,  "the  best  squash  in 
the  entire  list." 

The  photograph  shows  some  of  the 
variations  in  form  which  the  season's 
growth  showed.     Not  one  was  like  the 


How  Many  Onions? 

SOME.  time  ,  ago  r  saw  in  your  columns, 
a  statement  of  how  many  onions  could 
be  raised  on  an  acre.  The  writer  said 
from  seven'  hundred  to  one  thousand 
bushels  per  acre  wasn't  uncommon.  I 
think  it  is  for  this  zone.  The  kind  he 
recommended  was  all  right,  Prizetaker, 
Improved  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  and 
Large  Red  Weathersfield,  three  and  one 
half  .  to.  .four  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
But  that  yield  sounds  like  one  of  the 
dreams  in  a  modern  seed  catalogue. 

For  the  past  five  years  I  have  raised, 
on  an  average,  five  hundred  bushels  of 
onions  from  one  and  one  half  acres  of 
land  and  sold  them  for  $1.00  per  bushel. 
The  lowest  yield  was  two  hundred  and 


Erratic  Squashes 


type  pictured  in  the  catalogue.  It  proved 
a  good  grower,  prolific  and  kept  excel- 
lently. But  the  quality  is  poor  in  every 
characteristic  except  sweetness.  The 
varying  forms  shown  in  the  picture  might 
lead  one  to  believe  it  a  cross  between  a 
summer  scallop  and  a  pumpkin,  and  the 
quality,  as  we  have  it,  does  not  belie  this 
suspicion.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  seen 
anything  in  the  coarse-grained,  unpleas- 
antly-flavored specimens  to  make  us  want 
to  grow  it  again.      C.  S.  Valentine. 


A  Place  for  the  Kieffer 

[R.  Greiner's  article  on  pears  in  your 
January  lOth  issue,  well  befits  con- 
ditions in  western  New  York,  as  I  know 
by  experience,  but  here  in  Ohio,  as  over 
a  large  territory  elsewhere,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent proposition.  If  I  were  located,  as 
■Mr.  'Greiner  is,  where  Bartletts,  Clapp's 
Favorite,  Anjou,  Lawrence,  etc.,  can  be 
grown  so  well  and  are  not  so  much  sub- 
ject to  blight,  I  would  hardly  plant  the 
Kieffer ;  for  truly,  to  eat  out  of  hand,  a 
ripe  Anjou  or  Lawrence  is  incomparably 
better  than  a  Kieffer  of  the  same  season. 
And  yet,  here  in  Ohio,  because  we  can- 
not grow  these  finer  varieties  profitably, 
we  have  learned  to  grow  and  handle  the 
Kieffer  to  bring  out  their  qualities. 

Well-grown  and  well-ripened,  there  is 
only  one  of  these  finer-quality  pears  that 
surpass,  if,  indeed,  more  than  equal  it, 
and  that  is  the  Bartlett,  aside  from  which 
I  know  of  none  other  to  equal  it  for 
quality  when  canned,  if  canned  when 
ripe.  The  hard  green  Kieffers  that  are 
sold  in  stacks  at- many  groceries  here  each 
autumn  are  far  different  from  the  ripe 
Kieffers  as  we  grow,  handle  and  market 
them — so  different  that  we  have  worked 
up  a  fine  trade  among  our  customers  in 
Kieffers  as  they  should  be.  Instead  of 
using  these  hard  or  wilty-before-they- 
are-ripe  pears,  they  have  learned  to  wait 
for  our  home-grown,  properly-ripened 
Kieffers,  often  believing  them  to  be  a 
different  variety. 

As  people  are  becoming  educated  to 
using  them,  I  have  no  fears  that  the 
planting  of. them  has  been  overdone  here. 
We  market  them,  ripe,  over  a  long  period 
and  the  handling  of  them  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  work  need  not  be  done  all 
in  a  hurry.  We  planted  three  hundred 
and  fifty  Kieffers,  with  only  a  few  others, 
because  they  would  not  interfere  with  the 
handling  of  the  earlier  fruit  and  because 
they  represented  sure  profit  to  us. 

We  are  now  putting  in  a  few  Seckels 
and  Angoulemes  (Duchess).  This  last 
is  a  better  eating  pear  than  Kieffer, 
though  inferior  for  canning,  and  keeps 
quite  a  while,  while  Seckel,  though  small, 
is  fine  for  pickling,  and  both  are  little 
subject  to  blight.  We  are  also  trying  a 
few  Lincoln,  Snyder,  Koonce,  etc.,  but  as 
for  those,  with  us,  blighters,  such  as 
Clapp's  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  etc., 
we  would  rather  not  have  them  on  the 
premises  as  long  as  we  cannot  better  con- 
trol the  blight.  C.  Weckesser. 


eighty  bushels  and  the  highest  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  on  said  one  and  one  half 
acres. 

■  This  is  the  method  I  use,  worked  put, 
after  eighteen  years'  experience  raising 
onions.  The  land  should  be  creek  bottom 
or  black  sandy  loam ;  haul  about  four  to 
five  tons  of  old  hay  or  bunch  grass  onto 
each  acre,  spread  it  out  even  and  burn 
and  plow  under  the  ashes  immediately 
ten  inches  deep.  Harrow  both  ways  until 
fine  and  level.  Make  a  marker  which 
takes  two  boards  ten  feet  long,  with 
markers  made  of  two  by  four,  two  and  a 
half  feet  long.  Cut  these  into  the  shape 
of  runners  and  nail  them  one  foot  apart, 
a  handy  width  for  wheel-hoe.  cultivation. 
Run  a  chain  or  good  rope  to  each  end  of 
marker  and  put  clevis  in  middle,  and  hitch 
on  two  good  horses.  It  needs  two  men  to 
ride  this  marker,  as  it  needs  weight  to 
press  it  down  firmly.  The  driver  should 
stand  to  the  side  of  the  guide  row.  This 
gives  a  firm  seed-bed  and  easy  to  drill, 
putting  seed  about  two  inches  below  the 
surface.  Cover  seed  about  half  an  inch. 
We  can  sow  by  the  twentieth  of  March 
here  in  Rooks  County,  Kansas,  as  frost 
will  not  hurt  the  seed. 

The  burning  of  old  hay  kills  weed-seed 
and  many  worms,  cutworms  or  onion- 
maggots.  Cultivate  every  seven  or  ten 
days,  which  keeps  a  dust  mulch  and  re- 
tains all  moisture.  E.  E.  Allen. 

A  thousand-bushel  crop  of  onions  to 
the  acre  is  not  what  every  one  gets,  but 
it  is  no  more  mythical  than  hundred- 
bushel  corn.  Under  the  "new  onion  cul- 
ture" which  Mr.  Greiner  has  described 
in  our  columns,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
careful  grower  should  expect.  As  for 
results  by  ordinary  commercial  methods 
a  correspondent  states  that  on  Walker's 
Island  in  the  Missouri,  near  Sioux  City, 
"Four  hundred  bushels  is  a  small  crop 
to  the  acre.  Five  hundred  to  seven  hun- 
dred are  commonly  raised,  and  T 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if,  many  times, 
one  thousand  bushels,  or  even  more,  had 
been  raised."  Editor. 
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The  Ground-Cherry 

UR  friends  who  wish  material  for 
delicious  pies  should  get  a  packet 
of  ground-cherry  or  husk-tomato  seed 
and  raise  a  few  plants — ^easily  grown 
and  more  delicious  than  the  Wonder-, 
berry  or  Sunberry.  But  don't  forget,  it's 
the  cook  behind  the  pie.  Skill  and  prop- 
er seasoning — lemon,  rhubarb,  etc. — will 
do  it  with  the  Sunberry  and  with  the 
ground-cherry  as  well.  Start  the  plants 
as  you  would  tomato-plants  for  main 
crop  (here  in  March  or  April)  and  set 
in  open  ground  about  last  of  May  or 
first  of  June,  three  or  four  feet  apart 
each  way.  After  you  had  them  in  your 
garden  once,  volunteer  plants  are  liable 
to  spring  up  the  next  year.  The  fruit 
when  ripe  drops  to  the  ground  and,  be- 
ing inclosed  in  a  tight  husk,  keeps  for 
weeks.  Gather  them  when  wanted  and 
enjoy  the  pie  or  preserves.      T.  Greiner. 
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$5000AYEAIl 

AND  MORE 
FROMATEN  ACRE  FARM 
OUT  m  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  COUKTRT 

That's  what  the  orchardist  or  fruit  grower  can 
make  from  the  land  in  California.  Not  everyone  can 
do  it,  to  be  sure,  for  the  shiftless  farmer  is  in  the  west 
as  he  is  everywhere,  but  the  man  who  buckles  down 
to  hard  work  can  make  every  acre  of  this  agricultural 
Eden  yield  more  than  any  three  acres  he  ever  tilled  in 
the  rocky  New  England  states  or  the  heavy  clay  soils 
of  the  middle  west. 

The  farmer  out  in  the  Union  Pacific  Country 
figures  not  on  how  much  land  he  can  get,  but  on  how 
much  can  he  get  out  of  what  land  he  has.  Contrast 
$500  an  acre  with  50c  corn  at  40-bushel  crop,  or  70c 
wheat  at  20- bushel  crop,  and  you  will  soon  see  why 
the  Californian  forges  ahead  and  makes  farming  a 
big  paymg  business. 

Better  take  a  trip  and  see  the  wonders  of  the 
Union  Pacific  -Country  for   yourself.     Travel  over 

Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific 

"The  Safe  Road  to  Travel" 

Electric  Block  Signals.  Dining  car  meals  and 
service  "Best  in  the  World." 

Low  Colonist  fares  will  be  in  effect  March  1  to  April  15,  inclusive,  1910. 

For  more  complete  information,  or  facts  and 
figures  concerning  particular  locations  and  what  they 
mean  to  you,  address, 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  General  Passenger  Agent 
^  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  ridins 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money.  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 
The  Largest  Maoafacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar- 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satislied  as  to  styles 
qualityand  price  you  are  nothing  out.  1 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg. 
Elkhart,    •    •   •   •  Indiana 


I  Makes  The  Best  Concrete 

In  farming  a  large  part  of  the  profits  every  year  go  to 
pay  for  numerous  repairs  and  the  constant  patching-up  in 
places  where  permanent  construction  should  be  put  in. 

Concrete  is  not  only  lasting,  and  grows  stronger  with  age,  but  it  is 
easy  to  use.  The  only  materials  required  are  cement,  sand  and  broken 
Stone  or  gravel,  which  are  conveniently  secured  in  most  localities. 

Cement   is  the   basis   of   concrete — and  ATLAS 
is  the  standard  Americaii  brand  of  cement.    It  is  made 
of  genuine  Portland  Cement  rock.     It   contains  no 
furnace  slag.     There  is  ojily  one  quality  of  ATLAS  i 
manufactured — the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the ' 
same  for  everybody. 


This  Book  Is  FREE 


NOHE  JUBTABGOOD 


fNE  ATLAS  PfiRnXND  lEMENTCO 

.    /'-v.  '--9,  /,' 


After  reading  this  instructive  book,  any 
farmer  can  make  and  use  concrete  in  many 
useful  ways.  It  contains  168  pages  and  is  filled 
with  plans  and  specifications  and  photographs 
of  farm  structures  that  can  be  built  of  concrete. 
This  book— "Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home 
and  on  the  Farm"— is  free.     Write  for  it  today. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS, 
if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  122       30  Broad  Street       New  York 

Daily  Productive  Capacity  Over  50,000  Barrels— 
the  Largest  in  the  World. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25,  1910 


Choke  Him 


When  you  get  tired  hearing  agents  or 
makers  of  common  cream  separators  ex- 
cuse the  needless  disks  or  other  contrap- 
tions they  use, 'just  choke  them  on  facts 
that  disprove  their  claims. 

If  contraptions  were  necessarj', 
how  do  Sharpies  Dairy  Tnbniars, 
which  have  none,  produce  twice  the 
skimming  force, 
skim  faster  and 
several  times 
cleaner  than 
common  sepa- 
rators ?  Why 
doTubulars 
proba  b 1 y 
r  e  p  i  a  c  e 
more  com- 
mon sepa- 
rators than 
any  one 
maker  o  f 
such  mach- 
ines sells? 
Why  do  Tubular  sales  easily  exceed  most, 
if  not  all,  others  combined  ?  Why  is  the 
Tubular  factory  the  world's  biggest  sepa- 
rator works  ?  Why  have  we  branch  fac- 
tories in  Canada  and  Germany  ?  These 
facts  are  invincible  proofs  that  Tubulars 
are  The  World's  Best. 


Wriie 
for  New 
Catalogue 
No.  112 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
CMcaeo,  nl.,  San  Francisco,  Cel.,  Portland,  Ore. 
,  Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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"How  to  Raise  Calves 
^^t:fJfX  Without  Milk 

This  book  is  the  result  of  more 
than  a  century  of  experience.  It 
teems  with  valuable  information 
about  feeding  calves.  Tells  how 
to  make  more  money  out  of  them 
than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
Contains  reports  from  Agricul- 
tural Stations,  Stock  Eaisers, 
Feeders,  etc. 

A  BUiU'hjwd  Calf  tells  how  to  raise  3  calves  at 

the  cost  of  1,  avoid  scours,  and  keep  calves  healthy 
and  fat.  Contains  quickest  known  method  for  veal- 
ing  at  %  the  cost;  also  for  raising  milk  producers 
and  beef  cattle.  Tells  how  to  start  feeding,  best 
feed  to  use,  and  proper  proportions  at  every  stage 
to  bring  greatest  results  with  least  trouble  and 
expense. 

The  book  is  yours  for  the  asking.  It 
is  FREE,    Send  postal  for  it  today  to 

J.  W.  BARWELL 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Waukegcin,  111. 
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''BATH  IN  OIL" 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  $25  to  $50  direct  at  my  factory 
price — freight  prepaid.    Get  the  only 
Separator  that  runs  in  ' '  Bath  of  Oil, ' ' 
like  a  $5,000   automobile.  This 
alone  is  worth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 

90  Days' 

Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

'Why  pay  $85  to  SllO  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned — lO-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 
713  Galloway  Sla. ,  Waterloo,  la. 


LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS! 

I  ^"ill  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans.  I 
want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  everj'  town  and  town- 
ship. Farmers.  Mechanics,  Builders,  Small  Business 
man.  Anvone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address 
COMMEBCIAL  DEMOCKACT,    Dept.  19,   ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


What  the  Cow  Would  Say 


NEED  a  period  of  rest 
after  we  have  worked 
for  you  all  the  year 
so  that  we  may  prop- 
erl\-  nourish  our 
young  and  build  up 
our  energies  for 
another    year's  work. 

Our  food  should 
be  well  balanced,  but 
we  hope  the  time  may  come  when  you 
dairj-men  will  not  value  a  pound  of  pro- 
tein from  one  source  with  a  pound  from 
another.  Some  of  the  protein  feeds  you 
give  us  are  simply  awful  for  us  to  eat 
an^  digest. 

It  seems  as  though  you  thought  of 
nothing  else  except  buj-ing  more  protein, 
making  more  milk  and  forcing  us  to  our 
very  limits.  Do  you  wonder  we  get  tu- 
berculosis or  garget  and  that  we  soon 
play  out  under  such  care  and  treatment? 

When  you  confine  us  to  such  narrow 
rations  as  many  of  you  dairymen  do,  we 
cannot  use  our  instinctive  preference  in 
the  choice  of  our  foods,  and  when  you 
choose  for  us  you  should  choose  wisely. 
We  need  some  kind  of  succulent  food  to 
assist  us  in  digesting  and  assimilating 
the  heavy  grain  foods  we  are  compelled 
to  eat. 

If  you  would  feed  us  a  little  more  of 
the  good  things  you  grow  here  on  the 
farm  and  not  so  much  of  those  boughten 


dopes,  we  would  make  yov.  better  milk 
and  we  would  bring  you  better  calves  to 
take  our  places  when  we  are  sent  to  the 
shambles. 

What  will  work  out  in  the  chemist's 
laboratory  will  not  always  work  out  in 
our  stomachs.  You  seem  to  forget  that 
we  like  succulent  and  palatable  foods. 
The  great  records  that  are  being  made 
by  some  of  our  sisters  are  made  at 
the  expense  of  their  vitalitj^  and  when 
we  see  veterinary  surgeons  visiting 
their  homes  with  tuberculin,  hypodermic 
syringes  and  other  dope  and  instruments, 
we  don't  wonder  that  they  need  treat- 
ment. 

We  sometimes  feel  as  though  we  were 
all  out  of  whack.  We  can  only  lay  this 
feeling  to  our  owners  and  the  way  they 
have  interfered  with  Nature's  laws. 
You  have  bred  us  so  that  it  is  our  very 
nature  to  put  our  fat  into  the  pail,  and 
when  we  get  short  rations  we  put  the 
flesh  of  our  own  bodies  into  our  milk. 
The  drains  on  our  systems  are  simply 
awful.  W.  Milton  Kelly. 


The  Thing  That  Interests  Dairymen 

is  not  which  Company  has  made  the  most  fsdlures  in  its 

attempts  to  make  successful  Cream  Separators,  or  which 
Company  has  abandoned  or  discarded  the  most  inventions 
because  (by  its  own  admissions)  of  the  inferiority  of  those 
inventions,  but 

Which  Has  the  Best  Cream  Separator 

in  1910. 

The  United  States  Separator  beat  all  of  its  competitors 
and  won  the  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition,  June  to  October,  1909. 

The  United  States  Separator  beat  all  competitors  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901,  in  fifty  (50)  consecutive 
runs,  with  ten  different  breeds  of  cows  and  won  the 
WORLD'S  RECORD  and  continues  to  hold  the  WORLD'S 
RECORD  in  1910. 

The  best  breeders  and  leading  dairymen  everywhere  use 
the  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR. 

Beautiful  mustratei]  Cataloeue  No.  69  will  give  you  all  other  neceuary  information. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Starting  With  Sheep 

"f  H.AVE  had  no  experience  with  sheep," 

*  says  an  Iowa  reader,  "but  I  have  a 
feeling  that  perhaps  a  small  flock  might 
be  of  profit  to  me.  Can  a  man  who  has 
no  one  to  show  him  about  the  business 
learn  it  alone  without  paying  for  a  pot 
of  experience?  .  .  .  After  our  corn 
is  laid  by  a  lot  of  pigeon  grass  and 
weeds  grow  up  in  it  and  the  land  gets 
foul  pretty  fast.  Could  sheep  be  turned 
into  this  corn  after  harvest?  What 
changes  would  I  have  to  make  in  fences, 
sheds,  etc.,  in  putting  sheep  on  a  cattle 
and  corn  farm?"  . 

After  a  man  once  has  a  start  with  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  on  his  farm,  he 
will  soon  learn  the  profit  derived  from 
them,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  -he 
increases  the  number.  Many  men  have 
started  with  a  small  flock  without  having 
any  practical  knowledge  of  the  care  and 
management  of  sheep,  but  b}'  observation, 
and  reading  the  articles  and  discussions 
in  the  best  agricultural  papers,  they  eas- 
ily find  the  way  if  they  are  earnest 
students.  However,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  sheep  never  do  well  on 
low,  wet,  marshj'  land,  and  any  one  not 
having  dry  land  should  not  make  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  them.  Foot  troubles  are 
certain  on  wet  land.  ''Sheep  must  have 
a  dry  foot"  is  a  shepherd's  maxim. 

Your  correspondent  asks  if  sheep  can 
be  turned  into  a  corn-field  after  the  corn 
has  been  "laid  by,"  which,  I  take  it, 
means  after  the  corn  has  been  cut  and 
shocked.  It  is  a  profitable  practice 
among  flock-masters  to  turn  their  lambs 
into  their  corn-fields,  after  the  corn  has 
been  cut  and  shocked,  though  older 
sheep  that  can  reach  up  higher  on  the 
shocks  will  sometimes  eat  a  little  too 
much  corn,  occasionally  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  a  few.  Pigeon  grass,  however, 
sheep  do  not  care  for. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  sow  rape. in 
the  corn-field,  usually  about  three  pounds 
to  the  acre,  just  before  the  last  cultiva- 
tion. When  the  corn  is  cut,  a  nice  crop 
of  rape  is  available,  on  which  the  sheep 
do  remarkably  well.  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
is  the  kind  to  sow. 

In  regard  to  changes  of  fences,  while 
cattle  fences  generally  consist  of  all  barb 
wires,  for  sheep  we  need  woven-wire 
fences.  These  can  be  from  two  and  one 
half  to  three  feet  high,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  barb  wires  on  top  to  stand 
off  the  adjoining  farmer's  cattle  and 
horses. 

As  to  housing,  we  do  not  need  an  ex- 
pensive building,  as  long  as  it  is  located 
on  high  ground  where  the  water  will 
drain  away  from  the  shed  on  all  sides, 
so  sheep  can  be  kept  dry  underneath  and 
dry  from  above  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. Sheep  can  put  up  with  very  cold 
weather,  but  they  cannot  stand  being 
cold  and  wet  at  the  same  time.  Many 
sheep-owners  have  a  common  board  shed 
inclosed  on  the  north,  west  and  east 
sides,  and  open  on  the  south,  giving  the 
sheep  an  opportunity  to  go  in  and  out  as 
they  like.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  need 
expensive  buildings  is  another  point  in 
favor  of  sheep  husbandry. 

Frank  Kleinheinz, 

"Keep  Off  the  Grass" 

Tjn'HEN  Spring  is  opening  up  and  a  few 
"  green  blades  of  grass  are  straj'ing 
through  the  sod,  the  live  stock  become 
restless  and  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
have  been  eating  all  winter  and  vi'ant 
to  roam  out  where  they  can  nibble  the 
juicy  grass.  Right  here  is  where  we  in- 
terfere with  their  taste,  for  various  rea- 
sons. 

If  the  stock,  more  especially  the  dairy 
cows,  are  allowed  free  pasture,  they  are 
away  and  gnawing  at  the  short  grass  as 
soon  as  they  are  turned  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, leaving  their  feed  almost  entirely 
untouched.  There  is  not  sufficient  pas- 
turage at  this  season  for  them  to  sub- 
sist upon,  and  thus  there  is  a  marked 
falling-off  in  flesh  and  in  milk.  Notice, 
and  you  will  see  this  very  thing  occur 
every  spring,  frequently  with  experi- 
enced dairymen. 

Discretion  in  management  is  needed. 
Keep  the  cows  closely  confined  in  the 
dairy  barn  or  a  dry  lot  all  night.  In- 
stead of  turning  them  out  where  they 
can  reach  the  pasture  the  next  morning, 
keep  them  where  they  can  obtain  noth- 
ing but  the  feed  you  give  them,  until 
they  eat  a  fair  amount  of  it.  Indeed,  we 
consider  it  the  best  policy  to  keep  stock 
where  they  can  secure  not  even  a  spear 
of  greenness  till  the  grass  reaches  a 
growth  that  will  enable  them  to  live  by 
grazing  alone,  when  they  may  be  grad- 
ually changed  to  pasturage  in  the  usual 
way.  M.  Albertus  Coverdell. 


  Our  New  Stock  Book 

■just  out.  Tells  how  to  prevent  and  cure  all 
stock  diseases.    Also  a  free  sample  of 


and  disinfectant  that  positively  kills  all  germs- 
insect  pests.  At  dealers.  Write  for  both  today. 
The Hygeno  Disinfectant  Co.,  59  Eucliil  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SIMPLE,  PBilCTICllL,»52£ 

Why  paj  a  fancy  price  for  a  separ- 
ator when  _vou  can  buy  one  which 
produces  more  and  belter  cream  in 
the  shortfst  time — takes  up  less 
room  :ind  costs  one-tenth  as  much 
as  ;iu  iiitricate  and  espeasively 
opcratud  machine.  The 

ARRAS  SEPARATOR 

-  nniplicity  itself.  No  inner  tubes, 
'  ■-ii^'uiioiis,    or   deep   angles  to 
-  Li;  no  corrosion,  rosnbmersioo, 
ii.>  [Mil  liltitig,  no  diii.tion.  Used 
atid  pro-\fii  highly  satisfactory  by 
thous;i]iu:5  of  our  customers  in  all 
parts   of  the   country.  Strongly 
built   and  absoluiely  guaranteed, 
iloney  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 
after  20  days.  Send  for  free  instruc- 
tive cataloirue — it  contains  money- 
getting  information  regarding  milk  and  butter. 

ARitAS  CBEAM  SEPARATOR  CO..  52  UalQ  Street,  BlufTton.  0. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Coughs,  Distemper,  indigestion 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


Tlie  standard  VeterinaryRemedy 
Makes  the  Home  Strony:  and  Wllliiiff  to  Work, 

CURES  HEAVES  8Y  CORRECTING  THE  CAUSE 

which  is  lndig:ef>tion.  Send  for  Booklet  "Horse  Troub- 
les." Explains  fully  about  the  "Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.    Newion's  is  s;ifi?  for  colt,  adult  or  mare  in  foal. 

A  GRAND  CONDITIONER  AND  WORM  EXPELLER 

#1  n  can  at  dealers  or  express  prepaid. 
■  THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


You  Can't  Gut  Out 


A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  or 
THOROUGHPIN,  but 


ABs 


ORBINE 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and  you 
work  the  horse  b^ame  time.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  S2.00  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.    Book  4D  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind.  S1.00 
bottle.  Eeduces  Varicose  Veins.  Varicocele. 
Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Glands.    Allays  pain  quickly, 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F..  23  Terrp'e  Street.  Springfield.  Mass. 
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RRFF7F  7  Handsome  Models  C971: 

Motor  Vehicle  with  ease  and  comfort  And  Up 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  "U" 

The  Breeze  Is  strong,  simple,  speedy 
and  sate.  Best  motor  vehicle  built 
for  country  roada — mud,  deep 
Band  or  high  hills.   13-18  H  -P. 
engines.  Lowest  cost  of  up- 
keep,  least   tire  trouble; 
Handsomely  finished. 
THEJEWELCARRIAGECO. 
CIKCINNATI,  OHIO 


ay 


The  kiod  "Uncle  Sam"  osea.   Also  used  by  the  State* 

of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas  and 
olhers.  Further  proof  of  their  superiority  contained 
in  our  free  catalog.  Send  for  it.  Also  cutting  machinery, 

HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Box  31.  Cobleskiu.  N.  T. 


Cow  Troubles 
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Is  the  title  of  our  Book  6-A  that 
is  sent  free,  telling  liow  to  relieve 
Caked  Bas:,  Sore  or  Injured  Teat*, 
Spider  In  Teat,  Cow  Pox,  Udder 
Troubleft,  and  prevent  Heifefs 
from  becoming  hard  milkers  with 


Cows  Relief 


n 


$1.00  per  Box 

Delivered,  or  at  Dealers' 
O.  H.  BIFG.  CO,,  38  Chapel  St.,  Li-ndon.  Tt. 


COUGH, 


and  all  throat  and  nasal  trou- 
bles cured  and  prevented  with 
PRUSSIAN    COUGH  and 
DISTEMPERCURE.     It  purifies  the 
blood  and  tones  np  the  system.  Guaranteed. 

Price  at  dealers  50c\  by  mail  60c 
Trnssian  Remedy  Co.,    St.  Pant,  Minn. 


15000  Bn.  EAR  CORN 

Ground  very  fine  with  one  set  of 
Kellers  and  Concaves  used  in  the 

"BULL  DOG'» 

Grinds  all  grain  perfectly  fine  and  is 
very  light  running,  because  all  work 
is  done  only  IJfi  inches  from  center 
of  shafts.    Sizes  2  to  50  h.  p. 
Get  our  Catalog. 
CKOWN  POINT  MFG.  CO. 
135  E.  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indianft 


Only 

•2.00 
for  fine 
nickel  finish. 


SEND  US  $1.00 

for  this  IMPROVED  IMPERIAL  BIT 

and  control  any  vicious  horso. 

Easy,  humane,  powerful.  In- 
sures safe    driving  of  any 
horse  by  women  or  children. 
The  best  bit  for  tender 
mouthed  horses  and  those 
that  pull  on  one  rein.  Driv- 
ing made  safe,  comfortable. 
Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  (^o., 
ISSO  14th  St.,  Raelne,  WIb* 
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The  Cow,  the  Calf  and  the  Cash 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  land  could  be 
bought  in  Iowa  for  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  an  acre,  corn  was  often 
sold  at  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  or  under, 
prairie  hay  could  be  had  at  twenty-five 
cents  an  acre  on  the  ground  and  two 
dollars  a  ton  in  stack.  Cows,  such  as 
they  were,  brought  fifteen  to  twenty  dol- 
lars. Cattle  were  still  herded  on  the 
open  prairie  by  a  boy  with  a  pony,  his 
time,  or  wages,  being  the  only  expense 
of  summering  the  cattle.  A  cow  could 
then  be  kept  for  the  chance  of  a  calf. 

Now  with  the  price  of  the  good  farms 
soaring  like  an  airship  about  the  two- 
hundred-doUar-per-acre  mark,  corn  sixty 
to  seventy-five  cents,  hay  ten  to  fif- 
teen dollars,  with  other  feed-stufifs  at 
prices  according,  farm  help  scarce  and 
wages  high,  cash  profit  from  the  cow 
and  the  calf  is  a  problem,  sure  enough. 


parturient  apoplexy  (milk  fever).  Feed 
the  calf  by  hand  after  twelve  hours  old, 
whole  milk  one  week,  gradually  getting 
to  a  skim-milk  ration  balanced  with 
corn-meal,  fed  dry  in  a  box,  and  later 
corn  and  oats — if  a  promising  cow-calf, 
more  oats  than  corn;  if  a  steer,  more 
corn  than  oats.  In  brief:  For  summer, 
good  pasture;  for  winter,  good  hay,  a 
dry  bed  and  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise. 

E.  G.  Brockway. 

Mr.  Brockway's  experience  shows  that 
a  good  stockman  is  sure  to  succeed,  re- 
gardless of  breeding  theories.  We  be- 
lieve he  would  make  more  money  if  he 
would  select  a  typical  milking  breed  and 
go  into  dairying,  or  a  typical  beef  breed 
and  go  into  beef.  But  even  while  wast- 
ing a  good  deal  (as  we  think  he  is)  with 
the  dual-purpose  cow,  he  is  doing  far 
better  than  the  farmer  who  has  no 
thoughts  at  all  on  the  subject,  who  vege- 


A  Dual-purpose  Success — A  Cow  for  Milk  and  a  Calf  for  Beef 


There  must  be,  now,  about  fifty  dollars 
■  charged  to  the  cow  for  her  yearly  keep ; 
then,  in  order  to  be  worth  the  keeping, 
she  must  produce  another  fifty  above 
this.    How  can  she  be  made  to  do  it? 

Comparatively  few  farmers  are  dairy 
specialists.  Most  of  the  cows  kept  are 
supposed  to  be  dual  purpose,  which  dairy- 
men are  calling  in  ridicule  "no  purpose" 
cows.  Many  of  them  are  no  doubt  in 
the  latter  class.  But  the  dual-purpose 
cow  is  no  dream.  She  will  produce  a 
very  profitable  amount  of  butter-fat  and 
also  a  calf  which  will  consume  the  crops 
on  the  farm  at  a  profit;  two  profits  in 
cash,  which  we  are  after,  besides  the 
keeping  up  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

After  considerable  experience  with 
cows,  we  finally  did  not  bother  with  a 
cow  which  would  produce  less  than 
three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  per  year 
and  a  calf  that  would  grow  into  a  dup- 
licate of  herself  as  a  cow  or  into  a  good 
feeding  steer  that  in  the  hands  of  a  skil- 
ful feeder  would  become  a  market- 
topper. 

We  have  sold  from  such  cows  steers 
as  yearlings  off  grass  their  second  fall, 
which  had  made  a  growth  of  two  pounds 
per  day  for  every  day  of  their  age,  and 
would  be  classed  with  average  two-year- 
olds.  Our  favorite  breed  is  the  Short- 
horn. She  may  be  a  pure-bred,  a  grade 
or  a  cross  with  a  dairy  breed.  We  have 
had  some  Jerseys  of  the  large  type  which 
were  heavy  milkers ;  a  Shorthorn  cross 
on  these  produced  heifers  that  made 
very  profitable  cows,  and  males  that,  if 
they  had  the  Shorthorn  color,  would  sell 
as  steers,  and  feed  into  a  very  good 
beast. 

In  starting  out  it  will  be  found  a  very 
slow  business  to  get  together  much  of 
a  herd  of  the  good  ones.  By  attending 
closing-out  sales  of  stock  they  can  be 
selected,  if  good  cow  judgment  is  used, 
though  some  of  these  so  picked  up  will 
always  be  found  wanting.  Some  will 
prove  to  be  short  milkers.  A  cow  to  be 
profitable  must  continue  a  good  flow  of 
milk  about  ten  months  of  the  year,  then 
be  such  a  persistent  milker  that  she  is 
dried  up  with  difficulty.  «^  - 

How  shall  we  handle  the  cow  and  the 
calf  for  the  cash?  Feed  the  cow  on 
abundant  pasturage  in  season,  on  properly- 
cured  clover-hay,  ensilage,  corn  and  good 
corn-fodder  in  winter.  Shelter  in  a  barn 
that  is  warm,  but  arranged  for  thorough 
ventilation ;  always  give  pure  water,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  well  or  warmed  in 
cold  weather.  The  cows  ought  to  be 
out  for  exercise  every  day  unless  in  a 
severe  storm. 

Don't  feed  the  dry  cow  grain  enough 
,to  fatten  her,  for  that  means  danger  of 


tates  along  with  a  herd  of  scrubs  and 
feeds  according,  to  what  happens  to  be 
handiest.  Editor. 

Growing  All  Your  Feed 

A READER  at  Machias,  New  York,  wants 
to  plan  a  series  of  crops  that  will 
give  feed  for  a  herd  of  twenty  dairy 
cows  all  through  the  year  and  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  buying  grain  feed. 

It  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
keep  twenty  cows  on  eighty  acres  win- 
ter and  summer.  It  may,  however,  be 
more  profitable  to  sell  some  of  the  crop 
which  is  raised  on  the  land  and  with 
the  proceeds,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds,  buy  other  feed-stuffs,  which 
when  fed  with  the  other  crops  of  the 
farm  will  produce  better  results. 

Brome-grass,  about  which  our  friend 
inquired  particularly,  will  grow  almost 
any  place,  but  I  do  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  use  this  in  place  of  vetches.  Un- 
less seeded  down,  brome-grass  is  very 
persistent  and  continues  to  grow  year 
after  year  much  as  timothy  does,  but  its 
value  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows  is  not 
much  greater  than  timothy,  which  com- 
pares very  unfavorably  with  clover,  al- 
falfa or  vetches.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  legumes  contain  a 
great  deal  more  protein  or  nitrogenous 
material,  which  is  stimulating  to  milk- 
production,  than  brome-grass,  timothy- 
hay  or  corn-stover  which  makes  legume 
hay  much  more  valuable  than  these  oth- 
ers. Further  than  this,  the  legumes,  by 
taking  nitrogen  from  the  air,  make  the 
ground  richer  instead  of  poorer,  as  do 
the  non-leguminous  crops. 

I  believe  that  with  a  little  coaxing  and 
by  fertilizing  and  inoculating  your  soil 
it  will  be  possible  to  grow  alfalfa  and 
clover,  as  well  as  the  vetches,  and  these 
are  good  for  early  soiling  and  for  hay. 

It  will  pay  under  these  conditions  to 
have  a  silo  and  raise  sufficient  corn  on 
well-fertilized  ground  to  fill  it.  There 
is  no  winter  feed  that  supplies  the  pal- 
atable succulence  and  milk-stimulating 
nutrients  so  well  and  so  cheaply  as  does 
corn-silage.  The  use  of  the  silo  will  do 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  labor 
necessitated  by  raising  grain  feeds. 

Were  I  to  suggest  the  best  way  for 
you  to  farm  intensively  under  your  con- 
ditions, I  would  advise  that  you  raise 
clover,  alfalfa,  vetch  and  cow-peas  for 
hay,  raise  enough  corn  to  fill  your  silo 
and  feed  silage  to  the  cows  all  during 
the  winter  and  in  the  summer,  also,  if 
they  are  not  on  grass.  Root  crops,  if  labor 
is  plentiful  and  not  too  expensive,  are  an- 
other good  source  of  succulence.  Man- 
gels are  the  best  roots  for  dairv  cows. 


If  you  do  not  care  for  the  silo  and 
wish  to  raise  soiling  crops  that  follow 
each  other,  then  it  is  still  advantageous 
to  have  clover  and  alfalfa  which  come 
early  in  the  spring  followed  with  oats 
and  peas  which  come  a  little  later ;  then 
sweet  corn  followed  by  sorghum,  after- 
which  your  corn  crop  is  ready  to  harvest ; 
if  you  have  planted  some  pumpkins  with 
the  corn,  you  will  find  that  they  are  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  holding  up  the  milk- 
flow  during  the  fall.  Rape  is  very  good, 
also,  for  fall  feed  if  you  are  careful  and 
feed  it  to  the  cows  after  milking  so  that 
it  does  not  taint  the  milk.  By  all  means 
you  should  have  hay  in  the  winter-time 
made  from  some  of  the  legumes  rather 
than  timothy  or  brome-grass  or  corn- 
stover. 

It  always  pays  to  feed  grain  to  good 
cows,  providing  it  is  well  balanced. 
When  we  realize  that  dairj'men  in  Den- 
mark, Holland  and  in  other  countries 
buy  our  grains,  ship  them  across  the 
water,  sell  their  butter  on  a  market 
which  is  oftentimes  lower  than  ours  and 
still  make  money,  it  certainly  becomes 
evident  that,  providing  the  proper  grains 
are  used  in  the  proper  proportions,  fed 
to  good,  well-bred  and  productive  dairy 
cows,  grain  feeding  is  profitable. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 

Be  There  at  Calving-Time 

TT  DOES  not  pay  to  let  the  cows  shift 
too  much  for  themselves  at  any  time, 
but  as  spring  comes  on  and  cows  are 
calving,  ,  the  farmer  needs  to  double  his 
watchfulness.  A  spirit  of  neglect  may 
cause  the  loss  of  many  dollars.  The 
cow  that  runs  to  the  straw-rick  should 
be  watched  closely  that  other  stock  do 
not  injure  her  or  the  rick  fall  over  her 
when  it  is  badly  eaten  about.  She  should 
be  housed  at  night  just  before  calving- 
time,  if  that  time  comes  when  there  is 
the  slightest  risk  of  severe  weather.  She 
will  be  kept  from  suffering,  and  if  the 
calf  comes  a  little  before  time  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  its  freezing  to  death. 
Have  a  vyarm  box  stall  for  the  cow  un- 
til the  calf  is  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  cold. 

The  cow  that  is  about  to  calve  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  hog-lot ;  yet  I  knew  a 
farmer  who  used  to  let  his  hogs  and 
cows  run  together  the  year  around.  He 
paid  for  it  dearly.  One  spring  he  lost  a 
valuable  cow  and  calf  that  were  so  badly 
torn  by  the  hogs  that  they  lived  only  a 
few  hours. 

Never  let  the  cow  run  to  the  brush 
beside  a  stream  of  water  to  give  birth 
to  her  calf.  In  its  first  struggles  the  calf 
is  liable  to  fall  into  the  creek  and  be 
drowned.  A  little  caution  will  save  the 
farmer  money  and  considerable  incon- 
venience when  his  cows  are  calving. 

W.  D.  Neale. 


NOT 


MAIL  ORDER 

Cream  Separators 

The  world's  Standard  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  not  sold  in 
the  "mail  order"  way  and  there- 
fore not  advertised  with  the  big 
newspaper  space  and  big  '  'word 
claims"  used  to  sell  second  and 
third  grade  separators  in  this 
manner. 

Part  of  the  money  spent  m  costly 
advertising  and  catalogues  to  sell 
inferior  separators  in  the  "mail 
order"  way  is  put  into  vastly 
better  made  machines  in  the  case 
of  De  Laval  separators,  and  part 
of  it  into  commissions  to  local 
agents  who  look  after  the  setting 
up  of  the  machine  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  buyer  in  its  proper  use, 
as  well  as  the  prompt  supplying  of 
any  needed  parts  for  it  in  the  years 
to  come. 

That's  the  difference  in  the 
method  of  salebetweenthe  De  Laval 
and  most  other  makes  of  cream 
separators,  of  which  the  De  Laval 
buyer  gets  the  benefit  instead  of  the 
newspaper  and  printer. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
De  Laval  agent  to  you  send  for  a 
catalogue  and  his  address. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 
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NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADieON  «T' 
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SAN  rnANCisco 


178-177  WILtlAM  CT. 
MONTREAL 
1*  A  IS  PRINCESS  ST, 
WINN1PEC 
lOie  WESTERN  AVK. 
SEATTLE 


Any  Boy  Can  Attach  the  SpHzli  Coupler 

Simplest  device  for  making  buggy  shafts  and  pole 
interchangeable  instantly.  You  need  no  tools. 
Lever  turns  to  rear;  therefore  can't  catch 
in  weeds  or  brush.  No  special  irons  or 
bolts.  Attaches  to  ordinary  shackle 
and  shaft  eye.  Made  with  highest 
Quality,  oil  tempered  spring.  Pre- 
vents rattling,    tow  price.  Best 
dealers  everywhere.  Askyonrhard- 
ware  or  harness  dealer,  or  write  us. 
Femald  Mfg.  Co.,  North  East.  Pa. 


Fighting  Water 

Every  month  in  the  year  your  buildings — from  dwelling  to  hen  houses — have  a  fight  to  keep  the 
water  out.  One  drop  of  water  working  through  roof  or  siding  opens  the  way  for  more  to  follow. 

Protect  your  buildings  by  roofing  and  siding  them  with  PAROID.  Then  that  drop  of  water 
can  never  work  through.    Your  buildings  will  be  watertight  and  s/ay  watertight. 

Paroid  is  one  of  the  well  known  BIRD  NEPONSET  PRODUCTS,  tested  and  tried  for  many 
years  in  all  climates.  In  almost  all  sections  of  the  country  you  can  see  PAROID  ROOFS  which 
have  been  on  from  8  to  I2  years  and  are  just  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  nailed  down. 

Paroid  is  bought  in  immense  quantities  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  by  all  our  leading 
railroads. 

Paroid  gives  lasting  service  because  it  is  made  righi — from  the  felt,  which  is  the  base,  to 
the  fixtures  which  hold  it  on. 

Paroid  presents  a  smooth,  pliable  surface  which  cold  will  not  crack  nor  heat  cause  to  run. 
It  requires  no  superficial  coating  of  sand  or  gravel,  which  suggest  strength  only  because  of 
thickness.  In  PAROID  there  is  nothing  to  crumble  away  or  work  loose  and  no  depressions 
where  water  or  snow  can  lodge. 

Prostate,  another  NEPONSET  PRODUCT,  is  the  result  of  a  demand  for  a  roofing,  similar 
to  PAROID,  suitable  for  dwellings.  PROSLATE  is  provided  with  an  additional  coating  of  a 
rich  dark  brown  color.  It  is  cut  with  a  straight  or  tooth  edge  and  is  most  effective  in  appear- 
ance.   Looks  like  shingles,  wears  like  slate. 

Neponset  Red  Rope  Roofing  is  extensively  used  for  smaller  buildings.  It  costs  about 
the  same  as  ordinary  tar  roofing  but  lasts  3  or  4  times  as  long. 


Look  for  This  Mark 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  "Little  Girl"  and  the 
name  "NEPONSET"  have 
stood  for  roofing,  siding  and 
similar  waterproof  prod- 
ucts, that  give  lasting  satis- 
factory service. 

Neponset  Waterproof 
Products 

are  made  by  a  firm  who  have  been 
in  one  line  of  business  since  1817 — 
a  firm  which  introduced  the  com- 
plete ready  roofing  and  many  of 
the  modern  methods  of  water- 
proofing as  applied  to  all  classes 
of  buildings.  A  firm  which  manu- 
factures its  product  from  start  to  ^,  g 
finish  and  who  makes  the  broadest 
offer  that  could  be  framed.  Read  it. 


Our  Offer: 

When  you  see  PAROID 
on  your  roof,  if^you  are  not 
satisfied  tell  us  and  we  will 
send  you  a  check  for  the  full 
cost  of  the  roofing  and  the 
cost  of  applying  it.   Back  of 
it  all,  if  any  BIRD  NEPON- 
SET PRODUCT  ever  fails, 
because  of  defective  manu- 
facture, we  will  replace  it.    If  a 
broader  guarantee  than  this  could; 
be  made,  we  would  make  it. 

Are  You  Building  or 
Repairing  ? 

Make  use  of  our  Building  Counsel  De- 
partment. Our  experience  extends  over 
all  classes  of  buildings  from  the  small- 
est poultry  house  to  the  largest  factory. 
We  will  gladly  give  you  any  assistance 
we  are  able  free  of  charge  and  with- 
out  any  obligation  on  your  part. 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Est  1817 

Ualn  Mills  and  General  Offices,  8  Xeoonset  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Jiew  York  Chlcaeo  Washlneton  Portland,  Ore- 

Canadian  Mills  and  Office.  Hamilton.  Ontario 
Winnfpee  Montreal  Bt.  John 
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There  is  a  Moral 
Side  to  Gcxxl  Painting 


Y  teaching:  boys  the  importance  of  doing 
things  when  they  ought  to  be  done,  of 
doing  them  correctly,  of  taking  care  of 
property  and  keeping  everything  in  that 
condition  which  sailors  call  "ship-shape,'' 
they  receive  a  training  which  will  be  of 
value  throughout  life. 
^The  home  affords  a  good  starting 
point.  By  keeping  the  house  and  other 
buildings  attractive  and  well  preserved 
with  paint  made  of  pure  white  lead 
("Dutch  Boy  Painter"  trade  mark)  and  linseed  oil,  boys  learn 
that  the  best  is  the  most  economical — that  such  paint  beauti- 
fies and  preserves — and  never  fades,  chips,  or  cracks.  It  is 
the  only  kind  which  justifies  the  cost  of  applying  it. 
^  There  is  still  another  result  which  comes  from  well-kept 
property.  It  is  the  pride  of  ownership.  Boys  develop  a 
loyaky  to  the  home  in  which  they  take  pride. 
^  It  is  a  sentiment  well  worth  developing.  It  leads  to  thrift 
on  the  one  hand  and  ambition  to  maintain  a  high  place  in 
the  community. 

^Our  booklets  on  paint  and  painting  should  be  read  by 
every  member  of  the  family.  Those  showing  color  schemes 
and  arrangement  of  flower  beds  will  please  the  women  of 
the  household.  Ask  for  "Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  47." 
It  includes  all  the  books  and  is  free. 

Our  Purt  fUtiU  Lead  ("Dutch  Bt}  Palnltr"  trad!  mark)  ii  nm  faded  In  itul  iitl,  dari  pm-melal finish, 
instead  o/oai  iess  as  heretcftre. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  follomtng  eltia: 

New  York     Beiton     Buffalo  '  Cincinnati     Cleveland     Chicago     St.  Louii 
(John  T.  I^ewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


AND  UPWARD 

THISOFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a   soLld.   fair  and  square 
propoaition  to  furnish  a  brand  new, 
well  made  and  well  finlslied  cream 
separator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaranteed,  for 
$15.95.    It  l3  different  from  any- 
thing that  has  ever  before  been 
offered.    Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a 
minute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick  or 
thin  cream  and  does  it  just  as  well 
as  any  higher  priced  machine.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  run  it  sitting  down. 
The  crank  is  only  5  Inches  long. 
Just  think  of  that  1    The  bowl  Is  a 
sanitary  marvel;  easily  cleaned  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  improve- 
ments. Gears  run  in  anti-frlc- 
tlon  bearings  and  thoroughly 
protected.    Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity   whatever,  obtain 
our  $13.95  proposition. 


ff^l^X  AMERICAN 
PARATOR 

EXCELS  ANY  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

OUR   LIBERAL  TRIAL   ENABLES   YOU  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THIS.    WhUe  our  prices  for  aU 
capacities  are  astonishingly  low,  the  quality  Is  high. 
Our  machines  are  up  to  date,  well  built  and  hand- 
somely finished.     Run  easier,  skim  closer,  have  a 
simpler  bowl  with  fewer  parts  than  any  other  cream 
separ.itor.     Thousands  of  machines  in  use  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.   Write  for  our  1910  catalog. 
We  will  send  it  free,  postpaid.    It  is  richly  illus- 
trated, shows  the  machine  in  detaU  and  tells 
all   about   the    American    Separator.  Our 
surprisingly  liberal    long   time   trial  proposi- 
tion, generous  terms  of  purchase  and  the  low 
prices  quoted  will  astonish  you.    We  are  the 
oldest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  separa- 
tors In  America  and  the  first  to  sell  direct  to  the 
user.    We  cannot  afford  to  sell  an  article  that 
Is  not  absolutely  first  class.    You  save  agent's, 
dealer's  and  even  catalog  house's  profits  by  deal- 
ing with  us  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
finest  and  highest  quality  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket.   Our  own  (manufacturer's)  guarantee  pro- 
tects you  on  every  American  Separator.  We  ship 
Immediately.    Western  orders  filled  from  West- 
ern points.    Write  us  and  get  oar  great  offer 
and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,B0Xi058.  BAINBRIDGE,N.Y. 


Don't  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Extra  heavUj  galraiuzed. 
Sold  direct  to  farmers  at 
loanufactarera*  prices.  30 
days'  frw  trial.  Freight 
prepaid.  Also  Poultry  and 
Omamental  Wire  and  iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  flpedal  offer. 

The  Ward  Fenec  Co., 
Box  306,  Decatur,  Ind. 
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FARM  FENCE 


rod 


|e3cts.  a 

I  For  a  26-inch  high 

Hog-tight  Fence.  Made  of 
heavy  wire,  strong  and  durable. 
Sold  direct  to  ttie  farmer  on  30 
DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Special 
barb  wire.  80-rod  spool  $1.65. 
Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  Go. 

BOX  21,  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Dividends  From  Colts 

WE  HEAR  about  "Corn  is  King," 
the  mortgage-lifting  hog  and  a 
hundred  and  one  "best-evers" 
for  turning  money  out.  But  when  it 
comes  to  money-making  machines,  a  pair 
of  sixteen-hundred  draft  mares  have 
about  everything  beaten.  Of  course, 
when  one  reaches  the  point  where  he 
has  more  heavy  mares  than  he  can  work, 
the  cost  of  production  becoines  heavier, 
but  until  that  point  is  reached,  and  as 
long  as  good  three-yea/-olds  sell  at  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars and  up,  there  are  few  farm  indus- 
tries which  will  pay  as  large  profits  as 
colt-raising. 

On  a  fair-sized  farm  we  need  large 
horses.  We  can  get  along  with  the  lit- 
tle ones,  but  it  does  not  pay.  With 
modern  machinery  we  must  have  plenty 
of  motive  power.  A  pair  of_  heavy 
horses  will  provide  it  as  cheaply  as  can 
be  and  mares  make  as  good  a  team  as 
any.  So,  the  machinery  being  necessary 
to  begin  with,  the  pair  of  mares  that 
work  it  pay  for  their  keeping. 

When  a  mare  is  with  foal  we  must  be 
fairly   careful    of   her;   but   under  any 


far  without  causing  a  set-back  in  the 
growth  of  the  colt ;  however,  it  can  al- 
ways be  practised  in  part. 

The  service  fee  is  placed  at  twenty 
dollars.  It  would  not  pay  to  use  a 
cheaper  animal.  The  first  account  is  for 
a  two-year-old — the  total  cost  of  a  horse 
when  worked  at  that  age : 

Service  fee   $20.00 

Supplemental  feed  till  weaned....  1.00 

Oats  for  6  mo.,  4  qts.  daily   10.80 

Hay  for  6  mo.,  8  lbs.  daily   7.20 

Pasture,  6  mo.,  $1  per  mo   6.00 

Oats,  6  mo.,  6  qts.  daily   15.50 

Hay,  6  mo.,  10  lbs.  daily   9.00 

Cost   of   two-year-old  $69.50 

For  three-year-old  add : 

Pasture,  6  mo.,  $1  per  mo  $  6.00 

Oats,  6  mo.,  8  qts.  daily   21.60 

Hay,  6  mo.,  14  lbs.  daily   12.60 

Total  cost  of  three-year-old  $109.70 

With  oats  at  thirty-two  cents  a  bushel, 
the  cost  of  the  three-year-old  is  but 
ninety-four  dollars  and  twenty  cents.  It 
is  very  hard  to  produce  any  other  animal 


The  Investment  Ready  to  Bring  Returns 


circumstances  we  ought  to  treat  our  ani- 
mals right.  For  a  few  days  after  foal- 
ing, the  mare  cannot  work  at  all ;  but 
the  time  is  so  short  it  is  hardly  worth 
consideration.  Thus,  the  only  real  ex- 
pense in  raising  a  colt  consists  of  the 
service  fee,  the  small  amount  of  feed 
eaten  while  suckling  and  finally  the  feed 
from  six  months  of  age  on  to  selling- 
time. 

A  draft  colt  can  be  worked  enough 
as  a  two-year-old  to  pay  for  its  feed. 
As  a  rule  this  work  is  advisable,  as  it 
breaks  him  and,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  injure  him.  However,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  many  farms  it  is  hard  to  work  a 
colt  as  a  two-year-old.  and  so,  in  the 
following  figures,  I  shall  give  the  cost 
of  production  as  a  two-year-old  and  as 
a  three-year-old. 

The  figures  were  prepared  some  time 
ago,  so  they  are  not  in  exact  accordance 
with  present  market  prices.  However, 
if  prices  do  not  soar  too  much,  it  repre- 
sents a  fair  average  for  three  years.  The 
cost  of  the  oats  is  figured  on  a  basis  of 
fort3'-eight  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  hay 
at  ten  dollars  a  ton.  According  to  pres- 
ent prices  the;  hay  is  too  low,  while  the 
oats  are  rated  too  high,  so  on  an  aver- 
age the  figures  will  hold  good  for  pres- 
ent conditions  in  this  Ohio  region.  In 
the  figures  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  manure,  or  of  the  saving  made  by 
sometimes  substituting  corn-fodder,  ear- 
corn,  straw  and  other  cheaper  feeds  by 
means  of  which  the  cost  of  the  colt's 
living  may  be  lessened  quite  materially. 
Such  substitution  cannot  be  carried  too 


I  Want  You  to  Try  My  Horse  and 
Mule  Collars-ril  Pay  the  Freight 


^  Indestructible 


HERE'S  my  proposition— I  make  the  most  humane,  con- 
venient, economical  Horse  Collar  ever  put  on  the  market. 
It  will  not  only  positively  prevent  sore  shoulders,  galled 
necks,  etc.,  but  will  cm^e  old  sores  and  galls. 

My  collar  is  the  most  economical  collar  you  can  buy.  It  will 
positively  last  a  lifetime — and  it  costs  less  than  other  collars,  hames 
and  pads.    I  want  you  to  try  a  pair  of  my 

Homeless  and  Adjust- 
able Horse  CoUairs 


for  a  full  year — then  decide.  If  they  are  not  the  most  satisfactory  collars  you  ever  used — if  they  are  not  all  I 
claim  them  to  be — if  they  are  not  the  best  thing  you  ever  put  on  your  horses — if  they  haven't  cured  old  sores 
and  galls  and  prevented  new  ones— if  they  do  not  prove  the  most  profitable  investment  in  the  collar  line  yon 
ever  made,  send  them  back,  and  I'll  refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 

The  Indestructible  Collar  does  away  with  all  the  galling  sweat  pads,  expensive  hames,  straps,  buckles,  etc. 

Let  me  show  you  what  editors,  horse  experts,  government  oflBcials  and  thousands  of  others  say  about  my 
coUar.  I'll  send  you  a  portfolio  of  valuable  pointers  on  getting  the  most  from  your  horses— curing  and  prevent- 
ing galls  and  sores — saving  your  horses  pain  and  saving  you  all  kinds  of  trouble  and  expense.  Write  me  a 
postal  by  next  mail.   My  collars  are  sold  direct  where  I  have  no  dealers. 

Fred  Slocam,  General  Manager,  JOHNSTON-SLOCUM  COMPANY,  534  State  Street,  Caro^  Blicliigaii 


Fred  Slocum 
The  Horse-Collar 
Man  ' 

Don't  bother  yourself, 
waste  money  and  torture 
your  horses  with  old- 
style  leather  collars  and 
hames.  Just  leave  it  to 
me.  Send  me  your  name 
and  address. 

—Fred  Slocum. 


on  the  farm  which  will  sell  at  from  two 
to  two  and  one  half  times  its  cost  of 
production.  Such  animals  have  Stand- 
ard Oil  beaten  when  it  conies  to  divi- 
dends. Clyde  A.  Waugh. 

One  Bad  Practice 

IN  HIS  answer  to  the  Ohio  inquirer, 
*  February  10th,  under  the  heading 
"This  Doesn't  Pay,"  Prof.  Van  Pelt 
gave  some  dairy  advice  that  was  profit- 
able to  every  man  and  woman  that  keeps 
cows.  There  is  another  practice  he  did 
not  mention,  however,  which  might  well 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  bitter  butter 
your  correspondent  inquired  about — ^the 
practice  of  letting  cows  run  where  the 
horse-manure  is.  Try  such  milk  on  the  cat 
if  you  have  one — she  will  refuse  it. 
One  milking  of  this  kind  will  taint  a 
dozen  cans  of  good  milk.  I  believe 
more  milk  is  ruined  by  this  than  by  any 
other  careless  farm  practice. 

The  longer  cows  are  permitted  to  run 
to  the  manure-pile  the  more  their  ap- 
petites become  depraved  and  at  last  they 
will  leave  good  feed  to  root  there.  I 
know  of  a  lot  of  farmers  around  me  who 
follow  this  bad  practice,  yet  if  we  were 
to  accuse  them'of  being  unsanitary  they 
would  be  insulted. 

Oftentimes  an  unbalanced  ration  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  habit.  In  their  in- 
stinctive attempts  to  balance  their  feeds, 
cows  often  take  to  all  sorts  of  unusual 
and  even  harmful  substances.  No  mat- 
ter how  careful  we  are  in  balancing 
rations,  this  tendency  is  likely  to  be 
present  to  a  small  extent. 

In  any  case,  the  dairyman's  first  move 
ought  to  be  to  keep  the  cows  away  from 
the  liorse-manure.  W.  S.  Bair. 

Foul  Floors,  Bad  Feet 

A  Virginia  subscriber  writes  concern- 
ing  a  cow  whose  feet  are  offensive 
in  smell  and  so  sore  she  can  hardly  walk. 
The  trouble  seeins  to  be  between  the 
hoofs.  From  the  description,  it  seems 
the  trouble  with  the  cow  is  one  form  of 
"foul  in  the  foot."  This  is  not  uncom- 
mon and  is  caused  by  the  animal  standing 
in  unclean  places,  especially  in  muddy, 
foul  ground  in  the  barn  or  paddock. 

The  aft'ected  feet  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  then  burned  in  between 
the  hoofs  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  parting  the  hoofs  and 
drawing  through  between  them  quickly 
a  piece  of  rope  or  twine  which  has  been 
dipped  in  the  acid.  Two  or  three  ap- 
plications of  this  kind  once  a  week  vvill 
bring  about  a  permanent  cure,  provid- 
ing the  animal  is  put  in  clean,  dry  quar- 
ters. H.  G.  V.  P. 
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Big  Troubles  of  Little  Pigs 

THE  1910  pig  crop  will  no  doubt 
have  a  high  selling  price.  The  brood 
sows  have  high  value,  a  good  one 
being  worth  nearly  the  price  of  a  cow. 
They  are  being  fed  high-priced  feed. 
Therefore,  a  successful  pig  crop  means 
€ven  more  than  usual  to  the  hog-raiser. 

A  good  beginning  for  a  good  pig  crop 
is  vigorous  condition  of  parent  stock. 
The  brood  sow  should  not  be  overfat 
and  should  be  given  plenty  of  exercise. 
Have  them  tame  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  handled  and  controlled  at  the 
critical  time  of  farrowing.  When  the 
time  comes — and  the  caretaker,  of  course, 
should  know  the  date — he  should  be  on 
hand  day  or  night,  unless  the  weather 
is  mild  and  he  is  quite  sure  of  a  good 
disposition  in  the  mother  hog.  Many  a 
night  has  the  writer  been  up  at  pig- 
farrowing  time.  If  the  sow  is  restless 
take  away  the  pigs  until  she  is  ready  to 
take  full  care  of  them. 

She  ought  to  be  fed  very  lightly  for  a 
few  days,  and  the  pigs  should  take  all 
the  milk  and  want  a  little  more.  Over- 
feeding sow  or  pigs  while  suckling  will 
cause  scours ;  also  avoid  anything  sour 
in  the  feed  of  young  pigs.  Even  fresh 
buttermilk  will  cause  the  trouble. 

When  a  bunch  of  pigs  are  at  a  meal, 
they  will  fight  and  scratch  each  others 
cheeks  with  their  little  tusks.  A  small 
pair  of  pliers  will  easily  break  these  'off 
and  save  trouble. 

Pig  troubles,  like  human  troubles,  are 
much  better  prevented  than  cured.  Sun- 
shine is  a  great  preventive.  Let  there 
be  sunlight  on  the  pigs. 

When  the  weather  is  bad  and  they  do 
not  get  out  for  exercise,  and  they  lie 
indoors  getting  nice  and  fat  and  shiny, 
look  out  for  thumps.  Prevent  this  trou- 
ble by  stirring  up  the  youngsters.  Poke 
them  out  of  the  nest,  or  put  them  in  a 
big  box  until  they  get  hungry  and  hus- 
tle around — anything  to  get  them  to  take 
exercise. 

Sore  mouth,  the  canker  form,  is  a 
serious  •  trouble  at  about  a  week  old.  It 
is  infectious  and  causes  much  suffering 
and  sure  death.  It  can  be  cured  as  well 
as  prevented  by  using  a  commercial  dip, 
about  double  the  strength  used  for  dip- 
ping hogs.  If  it  is  detected,  mix  the 
solution  in  a  small  bucket  and  dip  each 
pig  daily  nose  foremost  up  to  the  eyes. 
They  should  have  a  clean  dry  bed.  If 
the  bedding  is  wet  and  heats,  their  tails 
are  likely  to  become  sore,  crack  and 
come  off.  If  there  are  signs  of  this, 
give  clean  bedding  and  apply  some  heal- 
ing salve — carbolated  salves  are  good. 

E.  G.  Brockway. 

A  Cow  That  Coughs 

A  Kentucky  subscriber  has  a  cow  which 
he  believes  had  an  attack  of  "hollow 
tail"  last  fall;  later  she  developed  a 
cough  that  remains  with  her  still. 

As  for  the  disease  called  "hollow  tail," 
I  do  not  know  that  any  veterinarians  at 
the  present  time  believe  such  a  disease 
is  prevalent.  The  cough  might  indicate 
influenza,  tuberculosis  or  pneumonia, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
exactly  what  the  trouble  may  be  with- 
out an  examination  of  the  cow. 

As  you  say,  however,  that  she  now 
has  a  good  appetite,  drinks  heartily  and 
gives  from  one  and  one  half  to  two  gal- 
lons of  milk  per  da)^  it  would  not  seem 
that  there  was  -anything  in  p'articular 
wrong  with  her  except  possibly  the  after 
effects  of  a  serious  cold  which  probably 
was  near  bovine  pneumonia. 

It  might  be  well  to  consult  a  veterin- 
arian and,  in  case  you  are  using  the  milk 
.or  selling  it  for  human  consumption, 
have  her  tested  for  tuberculosis.  If  she 
reacts,  the  best  thing  would  be  to  dis- 
pose of  her.  The  risks  of  having  a  tu- 
bercular animal  among  your  stock  and 
using  the  milk  from  her  are  not  worth 
running. 

If  she  does  not  have  tuberculosis,  like- 
ly your  veterinarian  will  be  able  to  pre- 
scribe for  her.  He  will  probably  have 
you  give  her  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  water  and  given  as  a  drench 
to  start  with.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
follow  this  up  with  one  or  two  quarts 
of  raw  linseed-oil  given  every  other  day 
at  the  rate  of  three  fourths  of  a  quart, 
at  a  dose  every  forty-eight  hours  while 
it  lasts.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 

Don't  use  milk  from  a  cow  which  is 
taking  medicine  of  any  kind.  It  often 
goes  into  the  milk. 

Use  boiling  water  ni  the  dairy — boil- 
ing, do  you  hear? — and  plenty  of  it.  Of 
course,  steam  is  better  still,  if  you  have  it. 

Cheap  tinware  has  bad  seams  to  clean. 
Use  the  best  in  the  dairy.  Pressed  tin- 
Ware  is  best.  Old,  battered,  rusty  uten- 
sils should  never  be  used,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  washed  and  scoured. 

Don't  kick  up  a  dust  in  the  dairy  barn 
before  milking.  Dust  is  full  of  bacteria. 
A'  cobweb  is  less  out  of  place  in  your 
parlor  than'  in  your  dairy  barn.  Cob- 
webs gather  and  scatter  dust.  Have 
your  ceilings  dust-proof  and  don't  feed 
straw,  hay  or  fodder  before  milking. 


How  the  Development  of  an  Idea  Grew  to  Cover  the  Entire  Country 

The  story  of  /^n^m^—hiow  it  was  prepared— how,  from  a  mere  Idea  aimed 
to  benefit  a  few  Farmers,  living  in  three  Counties,  grew  to  be  a  financial 
benefit  to  stock  owners  in  28  States  in  less  than  48  months— an  interest- 
ing story  of  deserving  success.  If  you  own  horses,  cows,  sheep  or  hogs 
— 5,  8,  19,  SO,  or  1 OO  head— it  will  pay  you  to  read  every  word  now. 


In  The  Beginning 

Draw  a  circle  of  50  miles  around  it — 
with  the  little  town  of  Wellsboro  in  the 
center. 

Picture  a  country,  rich  in  profit-pi-o- 
ducing  farms  and  herds — watched  over 
by  shrewd,  well-informed,  prosperous 
farmers.  Then  you  will  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  community  in  which  /eaasiifK  was 
first  used,  tested,  endorsed — and  sold. 

Tired  and  dissatisfied  with  paying  man- 
ufacturers for  prepared  stock  "Food" 
Tonics,  not  always  fresh,  seldom  reliable, 
sometimes  adulterated;  Out  of  patience 
with  old-fashioned  methods  of  buying  sack 
preparations  in  bulk;  Exasperated  at 
having  them  harden,  sour,  become  rancid 
or  wormy  before  half  used— disgusted  at 
being  obliged  to  pay  excessive  charges 
for  undependable  freight  deliveries,  in 
addition  to  already  high  prices  

Some  time  ago  three  men  in  Wellsboro, 
Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  determined 
to  feed  their  cattle  only  such  fresh,  reli- 
able "conditioners"  in  the  form  of  a  "Tonic, 
as  were  known  to  possess  merit,  purity  and 
beneficial  qualities. 

To  these  three  dairymen  the  iWhgniig'  of 
to-day  owes  its  origin  and  success. 


IngreiSients ! 

Boueset,  Gentian,  Niix 
Vomica,  Golden  Seal,  Cop- 
peras, Sulphur,  Soda,  Cap- 
sicum, Ginger,  Sassafras, 
Sweetflag,  Juniper  Berries, 
Salt  Petre,  Licorice,  Epsom 
Salts,  Aloes  and  Fenugrek. 


A  Success  in  Three  Counties 

The  idea  of  making  their  own  Stock 
Tonic  mixtures  in  quantities  suited  to 
the  needs  of  their  own  cattle,  appealed  to 
farmers  adjacent  to  Wellsboro  as  it  now 
will  to  you.    The  idea  had  merit. 

Through  its  economical  advantages — 
their  ability  to  mix  it  themselves,  as 
needed — their  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
character,  quality  and  purity  of  ingre- 
dients used— the  lasting  benefits  of  the 
KaOMK  formula  upon  their  stock— the 
idea  continued  to  spread. 

Farmers  in  neighboring  townships,  at- 
tracted by  the  thrift,  prime  condition  and 
quality  of  milk  from  "Tioga  County  dairy 
herds,  after  careful  tests,  systematic 
feeding  and  analytic  comparisons— soon 
discovered  the  cause. 

The  formula  used  by  these  men, 
the  ingredients  of  which  until  some 
years  ago  were  sold  in  small  quantities, 
in  time  became  the  property  of  the  Rural 
Home  Chemical  Co.,  of  Wellsboro,  and 
under  the  trade  name  of  Rural  Home 
Stock  Food  Medication,  was  sold  with  in- 
creasing and  deserved  success  in  Potter 
and  Bradford  Counties  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Steuben  County  in  New  York. 

Distribution  In  Three  States 


Second— To  obtain  an  accurate  record 
of  results  ;  to  learn  whether  it  could  be 
recommended  to  farmers  in^ofAer  climates; 
to  secure  the  unbiased  opinions  of  men 
competent  to  judge  the  merits  of  the 
compound  ;  and 

Third — To  determine  VvJ^hether  a  profit- 
able, country-wide  distribution  could  be 
satisfactorily  attempted. 

That  the  tremendous  expense  of  this 
plan  was  justified  is  now  borne  out  by  the 
unqualified  success  of  KtaeumK- 

Benefits  Now  Shared  By  All 

To-day  the  experimental  stages  are 

Eassed.  The  Rural  Home  Wagons  have 
een  withdrawn. 

The  periodical  visits  of  highly  paid,  ex- 
perienced demonstrators  have  ceased. 
KaSiniK  is  now  sold  in  every  farming 
community  of  importance  in  28  States — • 
not  because  it  is  cheaper — not  alone  for 
what  it  is — but  for  what  it  will  actually  do. 

Thrifty  farmers  everywhere  using 
KaSii'iK  as  the  basis  of  their  own  stock 
tonic  mixtures  find  this  compound  of  pure 
herbs  and  drugs  to  be  all  that  I  claim — 
and  that  its  use  is  an  investment  of  many 
returns. 


They  find  it  economical  and  convenient.  You 
■will  find  the  absolute,  scientific  certainty  with 
which  giijftiiy.  in  prescribed  quantities,  betters 
the  health  and  condition  of  your  horses,  cows, 
sheep  or  hogs,  a  permanent,  increasingly  profit- 
able investment  whether  you  own  9,  29  or 
100  head. 


Compare  it  with  any  patent  Stock  Tonic  Prepa- 
ration you  are  now  using,  under  any  or  all  con- 
ditions. You  will  find  tan^mK  to  be  a  pos- 
itive money-saver  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
And  when  the  virtue  of  a  stock  tonic  depends 
solely  upon  the  medication — not  the  filler  or 
food — you  can  easily  see  that  the  idea  of 
KnSanilC  IS  right — that  the  saving  in  price 
alone  is  great  enough  to  make  its  use  in  feed- 
ing your  stock  a  regular  thing. 

You  Pay  For  Medication  Only 

Instead  of  paying  from  10c  to  15c  the  pound 
for  such  Stock  Foods  as  are  commonly  sold 
in  bulk — simply  use  lOi&BSK  the  medication 
itself,  and  mix  your  stock  food  as  you  want  and 
need  it — not  as  any  one  else,  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  condition  of  your  stock,  may  dictate. 

*7/»«Eaaf  is  sold  in  feed,  drug  and  general 
stores,  in  packages — not  in  pails  or  buckets. 
Its  sale  is  never  forced  with  horse  whips,  jack 
knives,  pictures  or  other  "presents"  as  pre- 
miums. Every  5-pound,  moisture-proof  package 
contains  the  essential  ingredients  of  a  perfect, 
wholly  reliable  tonic — all  of  which  are  amply 
protected  against  climatic  changes  and  guar- 
anteed to  keep  any  length  of  time — without 
moulding,  caking,  or  disintegrating  in  any  way. 

Simply  add  15  pounds  of  any  ground  feed,  2 
pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  contents  of  one 
package  and  you  will  liave  an  honest  and  reli- 
able stock  tonic  and  regulator  at  about  one- 
third  the  price  usually  demanded  for  stock  foods 
of  the  old-fashioned  sort. 


Pure  Drugs  : 

Compounded  scientifically 
from  absolutely  pure,  full 
strength  stock,  designed  to 
aid  digestion,  assist  assimil- 
ation and  quicken  elimina- 
tion— to  promote  health, 
flesh,  strength  and  milk. 


Two  tablespoonfuls  mixed  with  the  regular 
average  ration  fed  to  any  animal  morning  and 
night  will  keep  it  in  perfect  condition,  aid  diges- 
tion and  promote  health,  strength  and  an  in- 
creased flow  of  milk  under  all  conditions — at  an 
actual  saving  that  any  discriminating  farmer, 
that  you,  yourself,  will  gladly  welcome. 


Ingredients  Well-Known       A.  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 


Remember 
the  Name 
and  Package 


To  introduce  and  make  general  the  use 
of  this  same  compound  the  wagons  of  the 
Rural  Home  Chemical  Company  became 
familiar  sights  in  the  various  farming 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Ohio.  The  idea  became  a  tangible, 
marketable  reality. 

In  charge  of  experienced  stock  men  the 
work  of  making  known  the  permanent  ben- 
efits of  tOn^niK  was  begun  in  this  way : 

First — To  meet  personally  and  learn 
from  every  successful  farmer  in  a  given 
territory  his  experiences  preparing  and 
feeding  it  to  his  stock  under  all  conditions. 


Besides — when  your  cattle  fodder  is  mixed 
with  jriiigiiifllf  you  know  absolutely  what  you 
are  feeding,  which  at  best  cannot  be  said  of  any 
other  so-called  "Stock  Tonic"  on  the  market. 
Every  ounce  of  our  compound  is  guaranteed 
under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law  to  be  pure, 
fresh  and  wholly  beneficial.  No  mystery — no 
intermixture  of  foreign  elements — no  adultera- 
tions— no  fiWer  to  increase  the  price  or  cost  of 
shipping  is  tolerated.  a'SSi'iK  is  sold  and 
used  for  just  what  it  is  and  the  more  generally 
its  ingredients  are  known,  the  greater  will  be 
the  demand,  for  there  is  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  only  such  as  these  with  which 
you,  yourself,  are  familiar: 

Boneset 
Gentian 
Nux  Vomica 
Golden  Seal 

— Bitter  ionics  for  the  stomach 
Copperas,  Sulphur 

— For  the  mood 
Soda-Bicarbonate,  anti-acid 
Capsicum 
Ginger 
Sassafras 

Calamus  (Sweetflag) 

—Stimulants  and  Carminatives 
Juniper  Berries,  Salt  Petre 

— For  the  kidneys 
Licorice,  Epsom  Salts,  Aloes 

—Ijaicatives 
Fenugrek,  a  flavoring 

A  Marvelous  Money-Saver 

And  because  the  idea  governing  the  prepara- 
tion and  sale  of  /B'SSidK  in  every  farming 
center  in  America  is  right — honest — liberal  and 
fair — because  its  wonderful  success  has  been 
due  to  its  certain  efficiency  in  improving  the 
health  of  cows,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs — — 

Because  of  its  marvelous  convenience,  reli- 
ability, keeping  qualities —  I  now  recommend  it 
to  cattle  owners  in  every  farming  center  in  the 
country — to  you. 

Judge  it  by  any  test  you  please.   Try  it  out. 


Yet — regardless  of  the  marvelous  money- 
saving  advantages  this  simple  compound 
presents — I  do  not  ask  you  to  risk  a  single 
penny  to  prove  them~oT  its  efficiency. 

Simply  try  KnSMK — at  my  expense. 

Promise  nothing — risk  nothing.  Simply  mix 
the  contents  of  the  5-pound  package  sent  you, 
(sold  by  your  dealer  at  $1.00)  with  your  cattle 
food  for  30  days. 

If  at  the  end  of  this  period  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  results,  tell  me  so 
frankly,  and  no  charge  will  be  made.  Otherwise 
remit  the  price  at  your  convenience. 

This  is  the  fairest  offer  I  know  how  to  make. 
Accept  it.  Tear  out,  sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
to-day — now — and  I  will  send  your  package 
by  return  express  all  charges  prepaid. 


H.  F.  Bush,  General  Manager 

Rural  Home  Chemical  Company, 

Criginalors  of  the  "Stock-Tonic- Without-FUler"  Idea 

109  Courtland  St.,        Wellsboro,  Pa. 
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MAKE  EVERY  POUND  OF  FEED  COUNT. 

STOCK  FOOD  TONIC 

(A  SpoonfaFs  a  Feed) 
^oasands  of  breeders,  dairymen  and  ^neral  farmers  are 

saving  money  by  its  use.    You  risk  nothing  on  a  trial  order, 
because  it  is  sold  nnder  A  MOKEY  BACK  GUABANTEE. 
■Write  for  prices  and  Free  Boot,  'The  Davis 
Method."    It  will  tell  yoti  how  to  feed  for 
largest  profits.    Liberal  terms  to  agents. 

Davis  Stock  Food  Co.,  2323  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  ClHcago 


The  most 


Hatch 
Chickens  \ 

Rmf  satisfactory  incnba- 

y  tors  on  the  market  are  the 

v*A'9fM        Wooden  Hen  and  Exce'.sior. 
•'•^•■■■^     They  not  only  solve  every  prob- 
lem of  heat,  moisture  and  ventila- 
tion, but  hatch  a  chick  from  every 
^    fertile  egg.  The  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion  and  economical  operation  of  the 

Excelsior  Incubator 
or  WOODEN  HEN 

make  them  the  most 
popalar  incubators — 
ran  themselves.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  on 
growing  Incubator 
Chicks,  fourteen  1 
colored  views. 
GEO.  H.  STAHIi  ! 
Box.  3-V,  Quiney,  111. 


At  Last,  the 
Pofect 
Incubator 


100  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.00 
100  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder  5.00 
BOTH,  FREIGHT  PA©  $10.00 

The  Advance— Took  20 
years  to  perfect.  Thousands 
now  marking  money  with  SIO 
outfit,  raising  for  market- 
breeding— eelling.  Copper 
tanks,  double  walls,  self- 
regalating  lamp  and  ther- 
mometer complete.  Its 
equal  for  the  money  does 
not  exist.  Order  direct,  or 
full  description  Free  for 
postal. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO. 
Box  S5,  Bayton,  Ohio. 


Try  Mine  FREE 

j;  still  have  a  number  of 
my  fine  QtTEEN  Incubators 
to  put  out  on  triaL  Drop  me 
a  line.  I'll  send  you  my  new 
Incubator  Book  for  you  to 
pick  out  the  size  you  want. 

I  want  to  show  you  the 
incubator  that  outliatch.es 
them  all  and  that's  so  well 
made.  I  prepay  the  freight 
and  guarantee  it  for  5  years. 

\Vickstrnm,  QoeeD  Incubator  ^lan. 
Box  &7      Lincoln.  Neb. 


$^5^,55  Bays  B«sf 
140-Egg 

Incubator 

Double  case  all  over;  best  copper 
tank ;  nursery  self -regulator.  Best 
140-chick  brooder,  84.50.  Both  or- 
dered together  811.50.  Freight  Pre- 
paid. No  machines  at  any  price-are 

better.    Writ*  for  boot  today  or  send  price 
ftsd  B»TO  mutiiuE.    Satitfacti&n  iruaranteeiL 
BELLE  CITY  INCUBA'^OH  CO.,  Bos  100.  Racine,  Wis. 

$7  50  For  1 20 -Egg 

•  •— —  Hatcher,  Delivered 

improved ;  ideal ;  metal-coyered. 
Safest,  surest  made.  Other  sizes 
at  cut  prices.  Freight  prepaid 
east  of  MissouriRiverandnorth 
~(bf  Tennessee.  Write  for  deliv- 
ered price  beyond.  FREE— Guide 
^o  Poultry  Profits,  big  book. 
J.  W.  millerCo..  Box  31.  Freeport,  HI. 


L  If  yoa  want  $2  profit  where  you  now  get$l, 
either  from  eggs  or  poultry  for  martet,  simply 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  let  us  tell 
you  the  real  poultry  secret  that  has  doubled  the 
'  profits  of  poultry  raisers.  Its  the  only  real  way 
to  poultry  success.    Mate  every  fowl  a  profit 
earner.    Write  at  once  for  this  information 
whether  you  have  3  fowls  or  300.  It's  free  to  you. 
'  Blanke  &  Hanfc  Sapply  Co.,  IflaBlanfce  Bldg,  8t.Lonls,Mo, 


from  the  Cyphers — in  every  country  and  cli- 
■lata    For  old-timers  uid  be^aners.  For  ya 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

loiiiig;  Bolf-ventilfttiss.   VTrite  for  lGO-pS(* 
C&talog.    Addresa  Keueat  City. 

Cyphers  Inenbator  Co.*  I>ei)artiaent 

Buffalo,  N.T.;  N'aw  Tarlt  City;  Chlcap),!!!. 

r~Send  Us  a  Postal  for  a  Price 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  special  low  prices  on  all  sizes  of 


O  A  /^IMir  Incubators  i 
lV/\V.^iiNE«  and  Brooders 

—guaranteed  to  hatch  highest  percent- 
age of  eggs.  LiberalTrialPlan.  Best! 
Incubator  Proposition  on  the  market. 
Postal  brings  all  printed  matter  and 
special  prices  at  once.  Address 
RACINE  HATCHER  COMPANY 


BisT  Incubator  Yields 


We  want  to  send  you,  absolutely  free, 
a  copy  of  our  famous  '*Eeliable'*  Book 
on  incubator  j^ields.  Tells  all  about 
egs,  poultry  and  incubators — the 
Reliable*' Incubators  especially.  Over 
J 100  difEerent  subjects  indexed.  Our  28 
years'  incubator  experience  and_  tliie 
book  should  help  you  choose  an  incu- 
bator. Write  for  it.  It's  free.  (6) 
Beliahle  Incuhalor  &  Brooder  Co..  Boi  D  41.  QiriBcy,  III. 

TOY'S  BIG  BOOE,  JBONEY  IN  POULTRY  | 

And  Squabs     Tells  how  to  start  in  small' 
and  grow  big.  Describes  largest  pure-bred 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world  and  gives  a  great  ^ 
mass  of  useful  information  about  poultry. 
Lowest  prices  on  fowls,egi?s.  incubators  and 
brooders.  Manled  for  4c.  F.FoyiBoi  10,PesMoiges,Iowa 


Mothering  Incubator  Chicks 

RAISING  incubator  chicks  is  a  much 
more  difficult  proposition  than  rais- 
ing those  that  have  a  natural 
mother  to  superintend  their  up-bringing. 
The  attendant  must  not  only  feed  prop- 
erly, but  provide  hover  facilities  as  well. 

From  watching  the  hen's  way  (Na- 
ture's way)  I  have  learned  some  valuable 
lessons  to  apply  with  my  motherless 
chicks. 

Watch  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  healthy 
chicks.  You  will  see  that  she  is  either 
busy  scratching  and  making  her  chicks 
scratch  for  a  living,  or  she  is  hovering 
the  babies  to  keep  them  warm  while  they 
are  resting.  That  is  the  theor\-  I  work 
on  in  raising  the  incubator  chicks  and  I 
have  often  raised  ninety  per  cent  of  those 
hatched. 

My  brooder-house  is  built  in  three  sec- 
tions on  the  south  side  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  sheltered  by  it  on  the  north 
and  east.  The  first  part,  or  hover  sec- 
tion, consists  of  a  large  dry-goods  box 
lined  inside  with  newspaper  and  having 
i  a  hinged,  sloping  roof  covered  with  roof- 
I  ing-paper.  In  the  box  are  two  fireless 
I  brooders.  The  middle  part  is  the  storm 
section  and  is  built  exactly  like  a  hotbed, 
the  roof  consisting  of  a  hinged  hotbed- 
sash,  which  slants  sharply  toward  the 
south,  allowing  all  the  sunshine  possible, 
and  which  is  made  to  fit  water-tight. 
The  walls  are  solid  all  around.  The 
I  ground  is  covered  with  fine  chaff  (I 
use  alfalfa-meal)  and  plenty  of  sand. 
This  section  is  absolutely  dry.  The  third 
section  has  a  solid  base  like  the  middle 
section  and  built  to  slope  to  the  south, 
but  is  covered  with  a  hinged  roof  of  one- 
inch  wire  netting;  the  ground  is  spaded 
often,  and  in  good  warm  weather  the 
chicks  are  fed  there. 

In  such  a  house  the  chicks  are  safe 
from  cats,  dogs,  rats  or  hawks.  In  bad 
weather  the  passage  into  the  open-air 
section  is  kept  closed  so  they  are  cozy 
and  dry  in  the  hotbed  section,  the  heat 
from  their  bodies  making  the  temperature 
about  right.  This  brooder-house  is  ready 
before  the  hatch  comes  o^ff ;  it  is  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  fresh  litter  and  sand 
strewn  on  the  ground,  and  the  feed- 
hoppers  and  drinking-fountains  washed 
and  scalded. 

In  working  for  strong  healthy  chicks 
I  began  with  the  eggs,  selecting  the  most 
uniform  from  my  best  stock.  Each  egg 
is  marked  with  the  date  of  laying  and 
whether  it  is  a  hen  or  pullet  egg.  This 
tells  me  two  things — which  pens  produce 
the  most  fertile  eggs  and  how  long  it  is 
safe  to  keep  them  and  still  be  sure  of  a 
hatch. 

By  following  the  manufacturer's  direc- 
tions closely,  one  can  have  fair  success 
with  any  good  incubator.  Of  course,  I 
have  my  preference,  using  a  two-hundred- 
and-forty  capacity  hot-air  machine ;  it  is 
connected  with  gas  instead  of  a  lamp, 
which  cuts  the  labor  in  two  and  gives  a 
more  even  heat. 

The  most  important  factor  in  running 
an  incubator  is  the  memory.  Does  a  hen 
ever  forgef  that  she  is  setting?  Just  try 
to,  break  one  up  and  you  will  find  that 
setting  is  her  one  purpose  in  life.  We 
must  be  just  as  vigilant.  My  incubator 
is  never  entirely  out  of  my  mind  until 
the  hatch  is  off  and  the  gas  turned  out — 
not  that  I  sit  up  with  it,  but  I  turn  the 
eggs  often,  air  them  properly,  furnish 
moisture  and  watch  the  thermometer 
closely.  The  last  thing  at  night  and  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  my  attention 
is  given  to  the  incubator. 

The  Babies 

Th^  baby  chicks  are  left  in  the  nursery 
of  the  incubator  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dry-.  If  it  is  a  mild,  sunny  day  they  are 
taken  at  once  to  the  brooder-house,  being 
careful  not  to  let  them  get  chilled  on  the 
way  ;  if  the  weather  is  bad,  they  are  kept 
in  the  kitchen,  the  fireless  brooder  being 
placed  in  a  box  with  room  enough  to 
feed  them  in  deep  sand  and  alfalfa-meal. 
,  The  pip  is  taken  off  the  bill  and  each 
one  given  a  drink  of  water  when  placed 
in  the  box. 

They  are  watched  closely  all  daj',  but 
not  fed.  As  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
huddling  together,  they  are  placed  in  the 
brooder  to  rest  and  sleep  perhaps  for 
an  hour,  then  released  for  another  run. 
This  takes  time  and  attention,  but  the  hen 
gives  her  entire  time  to  the  raising  of  her 
brood  and  we  must  imitate  her. 

If  the  chicks  are  hatched  Monday 
morning,  Wednesday  morning  they  get 
their  first  feed — dry  ground  bread- 
crumbs. .  The  bread  is  scattered  in  the 
litter  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  they 
are  taught  to  scratch  for  it.  Just  as  soon 
as  they  stop  eating  and  begin  to  huddle, 
they,  jare"  ^ut'  to-  bed  for  an  hour  or  two, 


then  released  again.  I  keep  them  sleep- 
ing most  of  the  time  the  first  week.  They 
are  babies,  you  know,  and  must  be  treated 
as  such,  and  you  have  brought  these 
downy  little  creatures  into  the  world 
motherless  and  must  supply  her  place  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

After  the  third  day  they  are  fed  a  re- 
liable chick  feed  in  which  is  mixed  the 
grit.  They  must  have  grit  as  soon  as 
grain  is  fed.  Clean  water  is  kept  before 
them  all  the  time  in  fountains  they  can- 
not get  into,  for  many  a  chick  owes  its 
death  to  getting  wet  in  the  water-pan  and 
then  chilling  before  it  gets  dry.  After 
ten  days  ground  beef-scrap  and  green 
food  are  scattered  in  the  litter,  and  how 
they  scramble  for  it,  getting  fine  exercise. 
Diy  bran  is  kept  before  them,  also,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  much  they  will  con- 
sume. 

The  method  of  keeping  the  chicks  hov- 
ered when  not  scratching  and  scratching" 
when  not  hovered  has  proven  wonder- 
fully successful  with  me,  other  conditions 
being  favorable. 

The  chicks  are  not  released  from  the 
brooder-house  until  they  are  three  months 
old  and  able  to  go  to  roost 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Rogerson. 


Less  Filth,  Less  Disease 

IT  IS  a  woefully  common  thing  to  see 
badl3--neglected  hen-yards.  I  think  one 
reason  why  some  beginners  have  such 
good  success  at  poultr3--raising  the  first 
two  or  three  seasons  is  because  they  have 
pure,  clean  and  fresh  ground  to  work  on. 
Where  everything  goes  finely  from  the 
start  one  is  more  apt  to  be  neglectful  as 
time  goes  on.  Permanent  poultry-yards 
positively  must  be  kept  clear  of  rubbish 
and  filth,  for  where  hens  are  kept  year 
after  )^ear  the  soil  sooner  or  later  becomes 
contaminated  with  disease  germs,  and 
losses  by  decrease  in  vitalitj'  of  the  flock 
and  through  sickness  are  the  result. 

Properly,  houses  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  of  double  yards,  or  two 
yards  for  each  pen.  Then  one  yard  can 
be  plowed  or  spaded  up  and  a  crop  raised 
on  it  while  the  other  is  in  use.  Not  only 
in  the  permanent  runs,  but  around  the 
farm-building  and  back  dooryards,  where 
some  flocks  spend  much  time,  the  ground 
should  be  broken  up  and  a  crop  or  two 
raised  on  it.  This  will  cleanse  the  soil, 
and  on  farms  where  much  loss  has  been 
experienced  from  gapes,  bowel  troubles, 
and  so  on,  it  will  often  be  the  turning- 
point  in  the  results.  We  have  all  noticed 
the  strong  and  sour  odor  from  the  soil 
of  old  and  ill-kept  runs.  While  this 
offensive  smell  does  not  necessarily  mean 
disease  and  death  to  the  birds,  it  is  ^yell 
to  take  it  as  a  warning.  Now  is  the  time 
to  correct  these  evils.  When  the  snow 
disappears,  get  busy,  dig  down  and  clean 
up.  V.  M.  Couch. 
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Calls 


A SUBSCRIBER  asks  what  call  can  be  used 
for  guineas.  The  young  guineas 
could  likely  be  taught  any  call  that  might 
be  adopted,  but  as  our  guineas  are 
hatched  under  chicken-hens  they  learn 
the  chicken  cluck  readily  and  follow  their 
foster  mother  as  readily  as  they  would 
the  guinea-hen.  Further,  they  learn  to 
come  at  the  common  "chick-chick"  call 
of  the  one  who  attends  to  feeding  all  the 
poultry. 

I  have  seen  it  recommended  to  hatch 
a  few  young  chicks  with  the  guineas  to 
teach  them  to  follow  the  hen.  I  have  not 
found  this  necessary;  the  young  guineas 
stick  to  the  hen  that  hatched  them  until 
they  are  grown.  A.  J.  Legg. 

Give  the  air  a  chance  to  circulate  un- 
der the  floors  of  your  houses,  or  they 
will  soon  rot  out. 

It  takes  grit  to  clean  the  hen-house 
regularly,  often  and  thoroughly.  Few 
men  are  up  to  that,  and  so  few  men  do 
as  well  as  they  might  with  poultry. 

Hens  are  not  very  apt  to  take  cold  if 
they  are  kept  in  a  well-ventilated  house, 
provided  the  wind  does  not  blow  right 
on  them.  They  are  a  good  deal  like  a 
person  about  that. 

It  does  cost  more  to  get  large  eggs. 
■If  you  have  hens  that  lay  that  kind  of 
eggs,  j'ou  must  hunt  up  somebody  who  is 
willing  to  pay  you  more  for  them,  or  you 
will  be  playing  a  losing  game. 

Do  you  feel  as  if  you  must  set  right 
out  with  three  or  four  hundred  hens, 
now  that  eggs  have  been  bringing  such 
a  good  price?  Then  listen.  One  of  the 
best  poultr3'men  I  know,  who  had  been 
making  a  success  with  a  fair-sized  flock, 
last  year  doubled  his  number  and  went 
down  with  a  crash.    Go  slow. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or  Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 

Elastic  and  Pliable  Always. 

Strong  and  Tongh. 

Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not  Af- 
fect it. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or  Flat 
Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put  It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 
Does  Not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 
Chicago  Boston 
Mention  F.  &  F. 


PYPI  nNF"  Ornamental  Fences  and  Gates 
wluLUIlla  are  giving  satisfaction  to  thou- 
sands. Our  1910  Catalogue  tells.  Big  Strong 
Farm  Gates  built  to  stand  use  and  abuse. 
The  Crclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.  1237  E.  55<h  St.,  Cleveliod,  0. 


INTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 

"est  tha  Pleitor*  WIthotfi  tht  Poison"  T»d* 

Th«  Pipe  Thej  Let  Yoa  Smoke  At  Hoina 

Looks  and  colors  like  meer-  ° 
schmnm.  Absorbs  tbs  nico- 
tine and  keepi  on  tMtlB^ 
■weet.  YonneverIi»dsucl> 
KneDjoymblesmoke. 


Order  S  or  More  Today, 

H.  MENGES 
Tk«  Smokers  Kriend 
182  ■wtwfanateg.  w-taA. 


•Hi  Pr«p«ltf 
Anywhvr* 
HoMy  Back  If 

Wot  Srtl»f»cf  nf 


FRESH -PAINT   BOOK  FREE 

,  Don't  buy  a  ^Ilon  of  paint  till  you  get  my 
■  book  on  O.  L.  Chase  Made-to-order  Paint. 
I  let  yoa  try  2  gals,  out  of  any  6-gal.' order 
'or  over,  and  pay  the  freight.    That's  my 
FREE  TRIAL,  FREIGHT-PREPAID  OFFER 
Return  balance  atmy  expense  if  not  satis- 
factory and  get  'ALL  your  money  back. 
Write  postal  for  book  now. 
O.  L.  CHASE,  THE  PAINTMAN,  Dept.  1 9,  SI.Louls.Mo. 


WE  WANT  A  MAN  or  Woman 
of  fair  intelligence  and  education 
to  represent  us  in  your  community.  The 
work  is  easily  learned  and  affords  a 
good  opening  for  one  who  really  wishes 
to  make  money.  You  can  devote  whole 
or  part  of  your  time.  Liberal  remuner- 
ation to  start  with  and  a  chance  to  de- 
velop  a  permanent  business.  Address 
Manager  of  Agents,  The  Crowell 
Publishing  Company,  Springfield,  O. 


-    -    For2a-ln.HogFence;15  8.4efor  — 

26-inch;  18  3-le  for  31-inch;  22c 
for  34rinch;  25c  for  a  47 -inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  S3c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELKIAN  BROS., 
Box  271        MUNCIE,  IND. 


Strongest 


■Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
.Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
'factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  helcMs  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Bos  18  Winchester,  Indiana. 


ANCHOR  FENCE 


All  styles  for 
FIELD  AND  LAWN 
Best  material  and  constructioii. 
Free  sample  and  catalog. 
Dept.   D,  ANCHOR   FENCE   &    MANUFACTURING  CO. 
 Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hatch  With  the  Least<^ 
Cost  Per  Chick  ^ 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  you 
can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Try  it  and  if  it  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
chicks  than  any  other  incnbator,  regardless  of  price, 
send  it  back.  60-Eas  Size  Only  94.60.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 
Tho  United  Factories  Co..  Dept.  X49,  Cleveland,  O. 


ON  TRLU.   16  YEARS 

Never  found  wanting.  Don't  ex- 
periment. Countless  thousands 
of  other  poultry-raisers  have 
made  a  success  with 

THE  SUCCESSFUt 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet, 
"ProperCareand  Feedingof  Chicks, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,"  10c.  Poultry  paper,  1  year,  25c.  Free  i 
Catalog.  DesHoInesIocnbatorCo.,  61  2iid  St-^DesSoInesIa.! 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


LTRY 


Fowli  and 


and  Almanac  for  1910  has  224  pag'es  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  telU  all 
about  chickenB,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  InenbatorSf  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  buUd  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  I5e. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box   725,  Freeport,  III. 

Breed  Prize  Winners 

We  have  the  Btock  at  right  prices — all 
leading  varieties ;  100  pens.  "Write  us. 
Booklet  on  "How  to  Raise  48  Chicks 
Out  of  50  Hatched,"  10c;  Poultry  Faper, 
1  year,  25c;  Catalog  Free. 

ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  180  »  Pea  Moinee,  low 
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Practical  Poultry-Raising 


The  Indian  Runner  Duck 

BREEDS  of  poultry  seem  especiall}'  sub- 
ject to  what  are  known  as  "booms." 
Every  little  while  a  wave  of  in- 
terest in  some  new  breed,  or  varietj', 
sweeps  over  the  country,  and  dealers  are 
hard  pressed  to  supply  the  demand  .for 
stock  and  eggs.  These  booms — so  called 
— are  slower  in  reaching  farmers  than 
town  poultry  folk,  though  they  reach  the 
better  farms  now  much  earlier  than  used 
to  be  the  case. 

The  Indian  Runner  Duck  is  an  excep- 
tion, I  think,  in  that  the  interest  is 
spreading  faster  among  the  farms  than 
elsewhere.  This  might,  possibly,  be  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  ducks,  as  a  rule, 
claim  range  and  water,  and  are,  there- 
fore, better  fitted  to  farm  than  to  town 


market.  But  they  stated  that  any  duck, 
well  fattened  and  of  good  flavor,  would 
sell  well.  I  was  particular  to  state  the 
weight  of  the  Runners,  so  that  they 
spoke  with  know-ledge  of  the  facts.  Many 
of  the  letters  coming  to  me  have  voiced 
a  fear  tliat  the  carcass  would  be  too  small 
for  the  market. 

It  is  very  wise  to  get  all  the  facts  pos- 
sible before  entering  on  a  new  enterprise, 
in  order  not  to  make  mistakes  that  could 
have  been  avoided.  The  Indian  Runner 
is,  first  of  all,  an  egg'layer.  But  the  bird 
kept  for  a  layer  is  bound,  in  the  end,  to 
make  a  supply  of  market  stuff,  unless 
it  lives  to  be  too  old  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  said  tliat  the  Runners  will  do  as  well 
the  second  year  as  the  first,  and  almost 
as  well  the  third  year.  How  far  this 
tendency  can  be  carried  we  do  not  as  yet 


1  hey  Step  Lively,  Grovf  Fast  <ind  !^ay  Pl.rnty 


conditions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have 
been  astonislied  to  see  the  ardor  with 
which  farmers,  and  especially  farmers' 
wives,  are  taking  up  this  duck. 

Other  countries  have  been  before  us  in 
the  interest  in  Indian  Runners.  England, 
Australia,  Ireland — all  have  sent  out  re- 
ports of  the  very  great  value  of  these 
water-fowls.  The  Australian  competi- 
tions among  breeds  of  hens  have  occa- 
sioned considerable  interest  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  latest  competition 
the  Silver  Wyandottes  were  reported  as 
in  the  lead  of  the  one-year  trials,  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year.  But  the  in- 
terest seems  likely  to  center  in  the  ducks. 
A  six-month  record  by  no  means  tells 
all  the  story ;  it  may  be  that  the  lot  in 
the  lead  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
will  rank  quite  differently  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  We  need  to  consider,  too,  that 
the  seasons  reverse  ours,  which  some- 
times interferes  with  our  judgment  on 
short-term  reports.  But.  at  any  rate,  the 
Silver  Wyandotte  hens  have  a  six-month 
record  of  120-plus;  the  Indian  Runner 
ducks  of  126-plus.  while  the  record  for 
eleven  pens  out  of  twent3'-five  will  bring 
all  these  above  the  two-hundred-egg 
mark  for  the  year  if  the  production  keeps 
up.  Much  higher  records  than  this  have 
been  reported,  but  these  are  the  best  cer- 
tified records  we  have  of  exceptional  lay- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  birds  for  long 
periods,  when  not  in  the  hands  of  their 
owners. 

The  Indian  Runners  weigh  just  about 
half  as  much  as  the  Pekins,  and  it  would 
be  a  good  guess  that  they  would  eat 
something  like  half  as  much.  When  they 
want  food,  they  want  it  badly  and  are 
not  at  all  backward  about  saying  so. 
But  they  are  reasonable  eaters.  One  en- 
thusiast has  said  that  the  food  of  one 
Pekin  would  keep  four  Runners.'  but  I 
imagine  this  reporter  stands  alone.  The 
last  poultry  paper  I  picked  up  had  two 
articles  on  Runners,  with  another  on 
"Dncks,"  which  referred  to  the  Runners 
as  laying  both  in  winter  and  in  summer 
and  as  being  small  eaters. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  would 
be  a  distinctive  place  for  the  Runners 
in  filling  the  blank  left  by  the  failure  of 
many  of  our  game  birds.  The  govern- 
ment is  doing  so  much  for  the  protection 
and  re-introduction  of  the  game  birds 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  these 
things  will  work  out,  eventually.  But 
there  should  at  least  be  a  part  of  the 
year  during  which  this  duck  will  supply 
the  demand  for  meat  with  a  gamy  flavor. 

I  have  been  in  greater  or  less  touch, 
for  years,  with  a  reliable  commission  firm 
in  New  York  City  dealing  in  farm  pro- 
ducts. This  firm  had  told  me  that  there 
is  always  a  good  demand  for  guinea 
broilers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
I  wrote  them  concerning  the  Indian 
Runner  as  a  possible  means  of  supply  to 
the  demand  for  birds  with  the  game 
flavor.  They  replied  that  they  did  not 
recognize  this  duck  as  having  been  in  the 


know.  But  we  do  know  that  they  lay  an 
egg  just  one  half  larger  than  the  stand- 
ard hen's  egg,  and,  as  they  are  offered 
at  an  advance  of  a  few  cents  above  the 
going  price  of  hens'  eggs,  this  ought  to 
insure  a  market.  Coinrhission  men  say 
that  the  reason  duck-eggs  are  not  quoted 
in  later  summer  months  is  that  they  are 
not  available.  If  the  Indian  Runners 
keep  on  their  victorious  way,  this  will 
soon  cease  to  be  true,  since  they  keep  up 
a  regular  supply  till  the  molt  comes  on, 
usually  in  August.  By  this  time  the 
}ounger  flocks  take  up  the  work. 

The  failing  winter  egg  market,  too,  is 
likely  to  be  noticeably  strengthened  by 
the  advent  of  the  Runner.  This  duck  is 
a  good  winter  layer  under  the  right  con- 
ditions ;  the  eggs  are  as  sweet  as  those 
of  any  breed  of  fowls,  and  they  are  of 
superior  quality  for  many  purposes  of 
cookery,  as  well  as  one  half  larger  than 
the  eggs  of  most  hens.  These  being  the 
facts,  it  is  not  difficult,  nor  is  it  risky,  to 
predict  that  the  Indian  Runner  v^'ill  take 
a  well-deserved,  economic  place  in  the 
country  at  large  among  the  friendly 
helpers  of  our  country  homes. 

The  photograph  shows  a  good  average 
bunch  of  ducklings,  nearly  mature,  at 
eleven  weeks  old,  though  this  particular 
lot  carries  half  the  blood  of  imported 
English  stock.  They  mature  young,  al- 
ways, and  we  have  had  them  lay  at 
twenty  weeks.  C.  S.  Valentine. 

The  Fine  Art  of  Feeding 

AN  Indi.^n.a.  friend  repeats  again  the 
oft-repeated  query :  "What  shall  we 
feed  to  our  hens  to  make  them  do  their 
best — how  often  shall  we  feed  them,  and 
how  much?"'  This  problem  of  feeding 
is  one  of  the  standing  mysteries  of  poul- 
try-raising, particularly  to  those  who 
have  had  little  experience.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  lay  dov/n  hard  and  fast 
rules,  any  more  than  it  would  be  in  laying 
out  a  bill  of  fare  for  a  lot  of  people ; 
still,  some  general  rules  may  well  be  ob- 
served. 

The  best  poultrymen  avoid  overfeed- 
ing. Some  say,  "Keep  feed  before  them 
all  the  time ;  they  will  not  eat  more  than 
they  want."  Others  are  so  careful  not  to 
feed  too  heavily  that  they  go  out  after 
their  hens  have  gone  on  the  roost  at 
night  and  feel  of  their  crops.  If  the 
crop  is  distended  and  hard,  they  conclude 
the  birds  have  had  too  much.  If  they  are 
in  a  fairly  comfortable  state,  they  are 
satisfied. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  enough  is 
as  good  as  a  feast.  If  the  hens  clean  up 
all  you  give  them  and  have  a  good  ap- 
petite, so  that  they  would  go  on  scratch- 
ing and  digging  for  a  bit  more,  you  may 
b€  pretty  sure  they  are  not  suffering  for 
food. 

Careful  calculations  show  that,  on  the 
average,  a  hen  will  eat  and  digest  for  the 
morning  meal,  three  ounces  of  mash ; 
for  dinner,  two  ounces  of  grain  ;  for  sup- 


per, four  ounces  of  dry  grain.  This 
would  make  about  seventy-five  ounces, 
or  a  little  less  than  five  pounds,  of  mash 
in  the  morning  for  twenty-five  hens,  fifty 
ounces  of  grain  for  dinner  and  one  hun- 
dred ovmces  for  supper.  Of  course,  much 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  fowl  and  other 
conditions ;  but  by  watching  the  birds  we 
may  soon  determine  whether  this  be  too 
much  or  not  enough.  In  cold  weather 
more  would  be  needed  than  in  summer. 
The  quality  of  the  feed  should  also  be 
varied  according  to  the  season,  still 
further  taking  into  account  the  facts  re- 
lating to  confinement  or  free  run. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  what  to 
feed,  let  us  say  that  from  late  fall  to 
early  spring  the  following  menus  would 
probably  prove  fairly  acceptaljle : 

Morning,  mash  of  corn-meal,  wheat- 
bran  and  beef-scrap:  noon,  wheat,  barley, 
oats  or  millet;  supper,  cracked  corn  or 
corn  on  the  ear.  Or  this  may  be  turned 
right  around,  feeding  the  grain  in  the 
morning,  in  which  case  it  may  be  warmed 
to  very  good  advantage,  the  wheat,  etc.. 
at  noon  and  the  warm  mash  in  the  even- 
ing. Green  feed,  grit  and  pure  water 
ought  to  be  on  hand  all  the  time. 

A  word  as  to  making  the  mash.  Take 
two  quarts  of  corn-meal,  three  quarts  of 
wheat-bran  and  about  a  pint  of  beef- 
scraps  in  a  pail  or  other  good-sized  ves- 
sel. Pour  boiling-hot  water  over  the 
mass,  stirring  thoroughly  until  the  whole 
is  moist  and  crumbly,  but  not  so  wet  as 
to  be  soft  and  sticky.  Then  get  out  to 
the  house  and  feed  as  soon  as  5'ou  can. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  these 
figures  are  only  relative.  The  quantity 
will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
flock,  tising  the  number  of  ounces  re- 
ferred to  above  for  each  fowl. 

It  is  just  as  good  for  a  hen  to  work 
for  a  living  as  it  is  for  a  man.  F'or  that 
reason  grain  should  be  fed  among  litter, 
kept  deep  and  clean  all  the  while. 

Vegetables  ought  to  be  suspended,  in 
the  case  of  cabbage,  from  the  ceiling  a 
foot  or  so  from  the  floor  so  that  the  hen 
has  to  put  a  good  deal  of  strength  into 
reaching  up  to  get  it.  One  sign  of  health 
in  a  flock  is  the  vigor  with  which  the 
birds  come  to  their  daily  exercise.  Keep 
them  busy,  feed  them  well  and  then 
gather  in  the  eggs.       E.  L.  Vincent, 


Bonded  Incubator 
u  are  absolutely  certain 
satisfied  with  it  and  wit 
results  it  produces. 

Sure  Match 
Incubators 

are  sold  on  60  days'  Free  trial. 

They  are  fully  guaranteed  and  the 
guarantee  is  not  only  backed  by  the 
total  resources  of  the  Sure  Hatch 
Incubator  Company,  but  also  by 
the  Bankers'  Surety  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  $1,000,000 
capital  and  surplus.  This  Com- 
paay  issues  a  GuaraHty  Bond  on 
every  Sure  Hatch  Incubator,  insur- 
ing theowner  that  we  will  live  up  to 
our  liberal  guarantee  and  this  bond 
is  actually  sent  to  every  purchaser 
of  a  Sure  Hatch  Incubator. 

Order  a  Sure  Hatch  to-day.  We 
pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  our 
Free  book. 


Best  Birds,  Best  Eggs, 
Lowest  Prices  ^^t^!."^; 

Cliickens,  Dncks,  Geese  and  Turkeys.  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world.  Fowls.  Egps  and  In- 
cubators at  Jowest  prices.  Send  for  big  bonk, 
"Poultry  for  Profit,"  Tells  how  to  raise  Poultry 
d  run  Incubators  successfully.  Send  loc  for  postage. 
 J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Itox  g08.  Fietport,  lU. 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poviltry,  for  1910,  200  pjigea, 
handfloniely  illnKtrated,  150  engravings, 
photos.  30  fine  colored  plates,  describes 
65  leading  varieties  of  land  and  water- 
fowls, gives  low  prices  of  stock,  eggK,  in- 
cubators, poultry  supplies,  etc.  Calendar 
for  each  month.  How  to  care  for  poultry 
and  all  details.  Onlv  10  cents.  Send  to-day. 
B.  H.  GRgjPEWt  Bom  62.  Rheems.  P«. 


ROOFING 

Needs  No  Painting 


MOST  ready  roofino;s 
require  special 
painting  and  coat- 
ing, and  unless  this  is 
done  regularly,  you  are 
sure  to  have  leaks  and 
trouble  right  along. 

If  you  use  Amatite, 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  re- 
quired. You  will  have  real 
roof  protection  without 
painting  of  any  kind. 

Amatite  is  made  to  stay 
waterproof  and  give  pro- 
tection year  after  year, 
without  any  thought  or 
care  on  your  part. 

First — B  ecause  it  is 
waterproofed  with  Coal  Tar 
Pitch. 


Second — Because  it  has  a 
real  Mineral  Surface. 

Amatite,  owing  to  these 
features,  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical roofing  made.  Its 
first  cost  is  low,  and  you 
are  saved  all  future  ex- 
pense for  repairs  or  paint 
because  it  will  need  nei- 
ther. 

If }  ou  haven't  seen  Am- 
atite, write  for  a  sample 
to-day.  From  it  you  will 
very  quickly  understand 
why  it  doesn't  require 
painting  ;  why  it  does  not 
leak  ;  and  why  it  saves 
\  ou  money. 

.Address  nearest  office  to- 
d.n. 


BARRETT    MANUFACTURING  CO 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Cincinnati      Minneapolis      Pittsburg      New  Orleans 


Cleveland 
Kansas  City 


St.  Louis 
London,  Eng. 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 


$10 


Why  pay  more  than  ourpricef  If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machines  lor  filO.OO,  —  f  r  e  i h  t  paid  east  of  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  double  walls^  dead -air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  seif-regulating.   Nursery  underneath  the  egg-tray.  Both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  eyg- 
testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.   All  machines  guaranteed. 

 Incubators  are  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  lumber 

used— no  paint  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere 
near  our  price,  we  wilJ  fee!  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this— you'll  save  money.  It  pays  to  in- 
Testlgate  the  '  'Wisconsin'  *  before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  sen  d  i  n  your  order  and  save  time, 
-    WPCONSIH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  79,  Racine^  Wis.  
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THE  BEST  ROOFING? 

Authentic  figures  of  an  authority  throw  new 
light  on  the  problem. 

One  of  the  important  journals  "devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  building  trades.  Cement 
and  Slate,  has  gone  to  great  pains  to  settle, 
in  an  authoritative  way,  the  important  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is,  beyond  further  doubt, 
the  best  all  round  roofing  material. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  this  necessary 
fioint  has  not  been  decided  upon  before,  but 
such  is  the  case.  Until  the  publisher  of  Ce- 
r,:ent  and  Slate  made  his  careful  analysis  of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  different 
roofing  materials,  no  final,  no  conclusive 
information  on  the  subject  existed. 

Of  course  builders  and  some  owners  knew 
that  felt  roofs  were  the  "cheapest"  as  to  first 
cost  and  they  guessed  they  were  cheapest  to 
maintain,  but  it  was  only  a  guess.  The  in- 
spired figures  of  felt  roofing  manufacturers 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  guessing.  Common 
sense  hinted  that  no  roofing  that  had  to  be 
protected  or  water-proofed  could  be  equal  to 
n  self-sufficient  material  that  needed  no  sort 
of  help;  but  it  hinted  merely,  and  the  appar- 
ent cheapness  of  felt,  over-rode  all  other 
considerations. 

In  fact,  owners,  architects,  and  even  prac- 
tical builders,  have  long  been  victims  of  a 
curious  error  regarding  the  "cheapest"  roof- 
ing. As  Cement  and  Slate  says:  "There  is 
a  vast  mass  of  false  and  misleading  informa- 
tion prevalent  on  this  subject  even  in  the 
building  trade.  In  order  to  show  at  a  glance 
what  the  actual  figures  are  we  present  the 
idea  in  tabulated  form."  (The  figures  are 
for  a  square — 100  feet.) 

Material  First  Cost    Av.  Life  Cost  Yearly 

Corrugatedlron$3.00to$5.00    10  years  30c  to  50c 

Tin   8.00    20  years  40c 

Shingles   5.50IO  6.00    10  years  45c  to  50c 

Tin  Shingles  6.70    10  years  67c 

Copper  30  00    30  years  $1.00 

Based  upon  the  current  average  cost, 
Slate  will  last  for  75  years  at  a  cost  of  half 
c  cent  per  square  per  year. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  this  that  a 
slate  roof  is  not  only  the  most  durable,  but 
when  the  original  life  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  practically  30  to  SO  times 
cheaper  than  iron,  nearly  40  times  cheaper 
than  tin,  almost  half  a  hundred  times 
cheaper  than  shingles,  and  practically  a  hun- 
dred times  cheaper  than  copper. 

We  know  the  general  impression  is  that 
slate  is  not  a  cheap  roofing  material.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  expensive  one.  This  mis- 
apprehension is  an  injustice  this  superior 
ir.aterial  has  labored  under  long  enough.  At 
the  outset  it  is  not  the  cheapest  material 
possible  to  buy,  but  eventually,  and  this 
soon,  it  is  not  only  the  cheapest  but  beyond 
comparison,  the  best.  Who,  having  fore- 
.=ight,  would  achieve  a  first  cost  saving  on>ly 
to  fritter  away  that  saving  later  in  unavoid- 
able and  unending  upkeep  expenses?  It  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder. 

A  well  laid  roof  of  Sea  Green  or  Purple 
Slates  (the  most  durable  of  all)  makes  the 
riost  practical  of  all  coverings,  for  though 
it  costs  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  it  im- 
mediately begins  to  save  its  owner  both 
money  and  anxiety.  It  wears  better  than 
iron — seven  times  better;  it  has  appearance; 
an  air  of  stability  and  respectability;  it  is 
waterproof ;  and  is  emphatically  the  only 
:riaterial  to  use  if  drinking  water  is  col- 
lected off  the  roof,  for  it  alone  of  all  roofings 
will  not  rot,  rust,  crack,  warp,  or  absorb  the 
poisonous  gases  of  the  atmosphere. 


The  Best  Roof 

—For  the  Home 
—The  Barns  and 
—Out.  buildings 

The  stam/afd  of  dn- 

rability,  service  and  satis- 
faction in  roofing  mat&> 
rial — is  slate. 

When  a  patent,  arti' 
ficlal  roofing  can  be 
made  to  measure  np  to 
thia — it  will  be  worth 
your  consideration — 

worth  your  buying.    Up  to  date,  however,  no 
patent  roofing  has  been  invented  that  can  wf 
give  the  Berrice  and  satisfaction  of  slate.  J  » 

Sea  Green  ana  Purple 

Roofing  Slate 

Is  nature's  own  and  the  one  reliable  roofing  foryonr 
home,  barn,  factory  or  ont-buildlnga  whether  these 
be  old  or  new. 

It  costs  no  more  than  artificial  imitations— is  proof 
against  Uro-branels—ueveT  becomes  water  soaked, 
never  dries  out,  splits,  warps  or  needs  repainting  or 
repairs. 

The  best  roofing  is  none  too  good  for  you.  The 
kind  that  never  wears  out  is  the  kind  you  want. 
Specify  that  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  be  used  and  you 
effectually  solve  j'oiir  roofing  problems  for  the  balance 
of  your  natural  life. 

Tell  us  Where  to  Sent!  This  Booklet 

of  practical,  timely  and  helpfal  hints  that  will  Save  yOU 
money  in  the  final  selection  of  new  roofing  for  the  home,  barn, 
dairy,  granary  or  any  other  building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Upon  receipt,  your  copy  will  be 
forwarded — without  cost  or  obligation — by  return  mailm 

f The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.  ^ 
{Roofs  that  never  -wear  out)  Mm 
113  Claris  Street,  Granville,  N.Y,  ^ 
5ign  anJ  Mail  this  Coupon  7'o</a{/'««««»«»»j 

*  Tho  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  ■ 
a  113  Clark  Street,  Granville,  N.  y.  S 

■  Send  the  Book  *'Rooffl"  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  in  ■ 
3  Roofing  Slate  to  this  address:  ■ 

a  Kame  t.......   ■ 

■   ^ 

■  viGffZress   ..  ■ 

;  '   • 

•  Tirufn  Slate   i 

■  ■ 

J  Style  Roof  • 

■  Approximate  Size   2 


Wheat  Following  a  Legume 

INSTEAD  of  wheat  following  wheat  or 
wheat  following  corn  or  oats,  it  is 
best  to  have  wheat  follow  a  legume. 
Wheat  thrives  following  either  a  clover 
sod  turned  under  or  a  crop  of  cow-peas. 
Often  it  can  be  made  profitable  to  run  a 
bunch  of  hogs  in  on  the  peas  early  and 
let  them  eat  up  the  peas  and  what  they 
will  of  the  vines.  Before  they  pack  the 
ground  too  hard,  take  them  off  and  run 
a  good  sharp-toothed  harrow  over  the 
ground,  after  which  the  drill  will  follow 
and  seed  the  wheat  with  success.  Hogs 
on  such  pasture  always  make  good  gains 
and  are  in  much  better  shape  for  fall 
markets  than  they  are  otherwise,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  labor  of  harvesting 
the  crop  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
The  hogs  will  gain  enough  to  equal  what 
the  pea  crop  would  sell  for  and  leave 
quite  a  little  droppings  on  the  land  for 
the  immediate  use  of  the  wheat  crop 
that  is  seeded  after  them. 

Cow-peas  help  the  wheat  in  other 
ways  than  by  the  nitrogen  they  leave. 
The  roots  of  the  pea  go  down  deep  and 
put  the  soil  in  an  ideal  condition  for  the 
liberation  of  the  plant-food  that  is  other- 
wise unavailable.  Wheat  likes  a  firm, 
mellow  seed-bed,  and  the  peas  leave  the 
land  in  just  about  the  condition  for  its 
best  development.  I  never  like  to  plow 
the  land  fresh  just  before  seeding  the 
wheat.  Neither  do  I  like  to  work  the 
land  and  let  it  remain  bare  from  two 
weeks  to  three  months  before  seeding, 
as  the  hot  sun  to  the  bare  land  is,  in 
my  judgment,  hurtful. 

Clover  is  all  right  if  it  is  turned  un- 
der early  enough  for  the  land  to  settle 
down;  still,  I  have  not  had  as  good  suc- 
cess sowing  thus  after  clover,  as  after 
the  cow-peas,  either  where  they  were 
hogged  off  or  the  vines  mowed.  I  pre- 
fer either  hogging  the  peas  off  or  mow- 
ing them,  as  the  vines  will  shred  away 
in  the  wind  if  they  are  hand-picked  and 
the  vines  left  standing  and  the  wheat 
drilled  in  among  them,  and  the  humus 
and  fertility  value  of  the  vines  is  al- 
most lost.  But  in  case  of  hogging  them 
off,  what  the  hogs  leave  they  will  tramp 
into  the  soil  to  a  great  extent  and  thus 
very  little  is  wasted. 

Wheat  is  a  heavy  feeder  of  nitrogen, 
and  my  experience  is  that  it  should  al- 
ways follow  some  legume  that  will  give 
this  element.  R.  B.  Rushing. 

Muck  as  Manure 

GA.  E.,  Massachusetts,  writes :  "I 
•  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  a 
way  to  make  a  fertilizer  from  peat 
or  meadow  muck,  and  what  chemicals  to 
use,  for  use  on  what  kind  of  land?"  T. 
W.  J.,  Ohio,  in  a  letter  on  the  same  mail, 
writes  :  "At  a  very  dry  time,  in  1908,  fire 
broke  out  in  a  woods,  burned  over  a 
black  swampy  muck  which  was  covered 
with  leaves,  etc.,  to  a  depth  of  three  to 
five  inches.  This  soil  remained  there  one 
year,  then  I  hauled  out  two  or  three  tons 
and  have  it  in  the  dry.  What  value 
would  this  have  as  a  fertilizer  for  corn, 
drilled  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  or  mixed  with  two-eight-two  goods? 

These  two  make  a  total  of  ten  letters 
I  have  received  in  the  last  month  con- 
taining some  inquiry  regarding  peat  or 
muck.  I  wonder  if  the  fact  that  some 
fertilizer  manufacturers  are  buying  large 
quantities  of  them  has  not  given  many 
people  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  value 
of  these  materials.  The  manufacturer 
buys  them  primarily  to  use  as  "dryers" — 
that  is,  to  dry  the  fertilizer  if  the  acid 
phosphate  and  other  substances  are  too 
moist  to  be  in  good  condition  to  drill.  At 
the  same  time  the  muck  gives  a  darker 
color  to  the  fertilizer  and  on  many 
markets  a  dark  fertilizer  sells  better. 

So-called  muck  soils  are  very  variable 
in  composition.  They  are  always  formed 
in  low  lands  which  are,  or  were,  marshy, 
and  the  point  which  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  soils  is  their  high  per- 
centage of  organic  matter,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  consist  largely  of  the  remains 
of  marsh  plants  only  partially  decayed. 
They  contain  all  the  way  from  twenty- 
five  per  cent  to  over  eighty  per  cent  of 
organic  matter,  the  mineral  constituents, 
of  course,  varying  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
organic  matter.  This  organic  matter  car- 
ries from  one  per  cent  to  three  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  in  a  very  unavailable  form. 
The  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  these 
soils  are  very  low,  amounting  only  to  a 
small  fraction  of  a  per  cent. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  peat  or  muck  is  in  the 
organic  matter  which  it  contains.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  of  doubtful  value  to  add 
only  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre. 
I  used  a^  all^  it  sho-W  .he,  -a£id£d-M=ihe 
rate  of  several  tons  to  the  acre.    If  used 


in  this  way,  muck  is  of  undoubted  value 
in  improving  the  physical  condition  of 
soils  which  are  lacking  in  organic  mat- 
ter. One  of  the  best  uses  to  make  of 
dried  peat  or  muck  is  as  an  absorbent  in 
the  stable.  It  prevents  loss  from  the 
manure  and  causes  the  nitrogen  in  the 
muck  itself  to  nitrify  and  become  avail- 
able more  rapidly. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  muck  hauled  out 
by  T.  W.  J.  was  changed  in  value  by  the 
burning.  If  it  had  been  removed  imme- 
diately there  might  have  been  some  extra 
value  in  the  surface  few  inches,  due  to 
the  ash  remaining  from  the  burned  part, 
but  after  standing  a  full  year  the  soluble 
materials  would  have  been  washed  out. 
It  would  not  pay  to  mix  it  with  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  as  mentioned  above,  but 
if  it  could  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  six 
to  eight  tons  to  the  acre,  say  with  a 
manure-spreader,  it  would  undoubtedly 
give  good  results.        Alfred  Vivian. 

Useful  Sunflowers 

A GREAT  many  people  do  not  know  the 
real  value  of  the  sunflower.  Last 
summer  we  raised  four  rows,  each 
eighty  feet  long,  from  which  we  har- 
vested three  bushels  of  seed.  We 
cleaned  the  seed  from  the  heads  with 
curry-combs  and  fed  it  to  our  chickens 
with  wheat.  They  relished  it  and  pros- 
pered on  it. 

A  handful  in  the  horse's  feed  will 
make  its  coat  sleek  and  glossy.  A 
handful  for  the  cow  will  keep  her  di- 
gestive apparatus  in  good  order.  It  is 
good  for  the  hog,  taking  the  place  of 
oil-meal. 

A  seed  in  each  linia-bean  hill  will  save 
cutting  poles.  -  We  planted  corn-field 
beans  in  our  rows  and  raised  quite  a 
crop,  but  you  mdst  not  expect  a  full 
yield  when  planted  in  the  rows,  as  it 
is  too  shady. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  sun- 
flower, giving  black,  striped  and  white 
seed,  all  of  equal  value. 

Try  a  few  this  summer.  The  hens 
will  be  glad.  C.  A.  Thompson. 

The  Why  of  Drilling 

IN  SOWING  grain  broadcast,  the  seeds  are 
*  unevenly  distributed,  while  with  the 
grain-drill  the  uniformitj-  in  the  planting 
prevents  crowding  later  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil  fertilit}'  in  spots.  The 
drilled  grain  thus  will  be  more  liable  to 
develop  both  a  high-grade  product  and  a 
heavier  yield. 

Where  grain  is  sown  by  hand  or  the 
broadcast  seeder,  many  of  the  seeds  will 
be  so  lightly  covered  that  sufficient  mois- 
ture for  germination  will  be  lacking. 
Some  will  even  be  left  on  the  surface  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  birds.  The  grain- 
drill  buries  all  seeds  uniformly  at  a  con- 
trollable depth. 

Again,  with  broadcast  sowing,  part  of 
the  seeds  are  almost  sure  to  get  the  start 
of  the  others  and  tend  to  smother  the 
later  plants  down.  Then,  the  field  does 
not  ripen  uniformly,  and  the  plants  first 
ripened  are  very  liable  to  shatter  out, 
causing  considerable  loss  of  the  earliest 
and  best  grain  in  the  field ;  while  placing 
every  seed  at  the  same  depth  insures  even 
germination  and  uniformity  in  the  head- 
ing-out of  the  crop  over  the  whole  field. 

Still  another  advantage  derived  from 
the  grain-drill  is  the  placing  of  the  seeds 
so  that  the  plant  will  get  a  start  at 
forming  a  deep  and  vigorous  root  system. 
The  plants  will  thus  not  only  produce  a 
heavier  yield,  but  will  be  much  more 
liable  to  resist  strong  winds,  hail  or  rain 
and  stand  up  straight  at  harvest-time, 
which  prevents  the  loss  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  down  grain  and  insures  one  of 
a  straight  product  to  handle  in  shocking, 
stacking  and  threshing. 

M.  Albertus  Coverdell. 

The  total  acreage  of  phosphate  lands 
in  Idaho,  Utah  and  W3'oming  which 
have  now  been  reserved  for  entry  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  aggregate 
4,541,000. 


Let  Me  Pay  Postage 
On  My  Big  Free  Book 
To 
You 


TO  BOOK 
in  the 
Vehicle 
or  Ham  ess 
World,  among 
carriage  and 
harness  buyers 
everywhere,  Ifl 
so  much  Bonght 
after  each  year 
as  my  Big  Spill 
Hickory  Catalog 
of  over  125  styles 
of  Made -to -order 
Vehicles  and  Har- 
ness. 

Sent,  postpaid,  If 
yon  send  me  your 
name. 

Don*t  delay,  or  fall 
to  get  this  book  this 
year,   to   save  your 
own  good  money  If  you 
are  thinking  of  buying 
any  kind  of  a  vehicle  or 
harness. 

Get  tb©  best— on  free 
teat — on  my  S-year  guar- 
antee— at  prices  so  low 
that  only  p—r  quality  In 
others  can  eell  at  Bucb 
figures. 

Yon  get  all  the  advan- 
tage of  my  enormous  buy- 
ing economies  on  highest 
g^xade  materials  — all  the 
savings  from  expert  work- 
mansEiPt    for   service  and 
style,  and  the  results  of 
careful,  hand  labor  and  ex- 
pensive  machinery  output, 
which  only  can  produce  the 
highest  quality. 

Hy  book  shows  more  styes 
than  you  could  possibly  see  In 
ten  big  retail  stores.  Every  style 
just  a3  represented— every  price 
jnst  as  represented  or  money 
back  if  you  say  so. 

All  made -to -order.  Ton  can 
eho^eyouT^trlmmlngaand  finish. 

So,  why  pay  jobber's,  dealer's  or 
other   extra     profits?   Save  that 
money  in  your  own  pocket.  Selling 
this  way,  I  get  my  cost  of  materials 
and  labor  back— give  you  twice  the 
value  for  my  price  and  am  satisfied 
with  only  my  maker's  one  small 
profit — because  I  make  bo  many 
satisfied     customers— so  many 
sales.   Over   150,000  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  in  use  now. giving  splendid 
satisfaction  everywhere; 

Try  me— by  sending  for 
my  book  -today  and  then 
decide.  Address  me  per- 
sonally. 

Hm  Cm  Phelps,  Pres 
Thts  Ohio 
Carriage 

Mfffm    G  Om 

Station  27 


Hickory 

Veliioles 


—Famous  for  style  and  long 
service    (and  also  Hlgh-Grade 
Harness)    at  direct-rrom-fac 
tory  prices,  will  save  every 
man  or  woman  who  writes 
me  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  on  the  purchase  price. 
Get  my  big  1910  Style  Book 
first — select  just  the  boggy 
or  any  vehicle  you  want, 
and  let  me  send  it  to  you  on 


30  Days' 


Road 
Test 


—with  the  largest  ex- 
cinslve  cuTlsge  u>d 
harness  factory  In 
the  world  behind  my 


2 'Year 
Guar' 
antee 

—to  yoa  direct. 

Save 

and 
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Try  Kerosene  Engine 


OavS  :  Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising 

You  can't  run  a  farm  engine  profitably  on  gasoline  much 
longer.  Price  of  gasoline  going  sky  high.  Oil  Companies  have 
sounded  the  warning.  Kerosene  is  the  future  fuel  and  is  no« 
6c  to  10c  a  gallon  cheaper  than  gasoline.  The  Amazing  "Detroit" 
is  the  only  engine  that  uses  common  lamp  Kerosene  (cosl  oilt 
perfectly.^Runs  on  gasoline,  too. 
better  than  any  other.  Basic  pa(- 
ent.  Only  3  moving  parts.  Come^ 
complete  ready  to  run.  We  will 
send  a  "Detroit"  on  free  trial  to 
prove  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  feed  grinders, 
washing  machines,  Silo  ftllera  and 
electric  lights.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  does 
not  meet  every  claim  that  we 
have  made  for  it.  Don't  buy  till 
you  get  our  free  catalog.  2  to  -'-l 
h.  p.  in  stock.  Prices  §23.50  up. 
Special  demonstrator  ageQc> 
price  oo  first  outfit  sold  in  each 
community.  2000  satisfied  users. 
We  have  a  stack  of  testimonials. 


Write  quick. 


(20 » 


The  Amazing  "DETROIT" 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS,  133  Bdlevne  Aye.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


EXCELL 


ROOFING 
and  SIDING 


IRON 

and 

STEEL     

Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
'•'actory  Prices  on  Metal  Roofing  and 
lidlng.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  bixy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-what-you-buy-be£ore-paying- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothlngunless 
fully  satisfied.   Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and   roofing  supplies  sold 
straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 
[Factory  Pri ces.  Don't  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 
";  Roofers'  Guide — Write  for  this  Book  today. 
h^Unl^^^aclorle«^CoM^oDi^242^j^le^ 


on  Quaker  Gity  Feed 

Grinding  IHills 


Send  your  name  for  our  Big  Book  and  then  own  the  World's  Standard 
Grinder  of  40  years'  success,  on  our  big  cut  price  to  you,  this  season,  direct 
from  the  factory.    No  extra  charge  for  1910  improvements — Grinds  fastest — 
Takes  least  power — Can  be  easily  run  by  hand — Always  ready — Saves  price  in 
short  time — Grinds  soft,  wet  or  dry  ear  corn — shelled  corn — all  grains,  separate 
or  mixed — grinds  coarse,  medium  or  the  finest  table  meal. 

Qorit  in  Vmi  f«>^  11  Sizes— 22  Styles— From  Hand- 

^Cllt  I  WU  IWr  power  to  2 O-H. p.— to  Choose  From 

Free  Trial  jTlfj^"*  Send  No  Money 

You  be  the  judge  and  jury,  on  your  work,  using  the  Quaker  City  on  our  FREE 
Trial.    That's  all  we  ask.    Make  no  deposit,  either.    And  We  Pay  The  Freight.  We 
take  all  the  risk.    Write  Today  for  Book,  prices  and  guaranty.    One  of  our  mills  will 
just  meet  your  needs  and  fit  your  pocketbook.  Specify  Feed-Mill  Catalogue. 


Free  Feed-Mill  Book 
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Agee  Talks  Potatoes 

ON  A  certain  afternoon  of  the  last 
Farmers'  Week  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  the  program  prom- 
ised a  lecture  on  the  growing  of  pota- 
toes by  Prof.  Alva  Agee  of  the  college 
faculty.  Professor  Agee  is  well  known, 
and  late  comers  were  unable  to  get  with- 
in hearing  distance.  His  own  farm  ex- 
perience, illumined  with  the  light  of 
scientific  training,  makes  him  an  author- 
ity on  potatoes,  and  his  style  of  speak- 
ing is  beyond  imitation,  clear,  plain,  full 
of  facts,  yet  withal  quaint  and  wonder- 
fully attractive.  His  lecture  was  worthy 
of  a  larger  audience  than  a  single  hall- 
ful.  The  only  way  to  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  one  of  his  talks  is  to  hear  him, 
but  at  least  the  substance  of  what  he 
said  is  conveyed  by  this  repetition. 

Humus  and  How  to  Get  It 

The  potato  requires  a  soil  that  is  loose 
and    friable,    to    allow    the    tuber  free 
•  growth  and  that  at  the  same  time  re- 


cannot  push  through  a  heavy  layeftof 
soil  and  be  strong.  Hence  let  the  cov- 
ering be  light  and  work  the  soil  in  af- 
terward. 

Moisture  is  essential  to  a  good  crop. 
Cultivate  as  soon  as  possible  after  every 
rain  and  keep  it  up  as  long  as  you  can 
get  through  the  rows.  Some  use  -sweeps 
to  lift  the  vines  as  the  cultivator  goes 
through. 

Pests 

If  a  field  is  -  full  of  scab,  it  is  best  to 
hunt  another.  Lime  must  be  used'  cau- 
tiously, as  a  sweet  soil  is  favorable  to 
the  fungus.  Seed  treatment  is  of  great 
value  in  keeping  the  land  free  of  this 
pest.  Formalin  is  effective  and  perfect-^ 
ly  safe  if  directions  given  in  the  spray 
calendar,  that  may  be  obtained  from  the 
experiment  station  in  almost  every  state, 
are  followed.  The  treatment  is  essential- 
ly a  two-hour  immersion  in  a  solution  of 
one  pound  of  formalin  to  thirty  gallons 
of  water. 

A  dead  vine  makes  no  potato.  The 


It  is  a  Choice  Between  Spraying  and  Blight 


tains .  moisture.  The  potato  will  not 
wait,  for  rain  as  will  corn.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  organic  matter — 
humus.  It  may  be  derived  from  heavy 
sod,  manure  or  both. 

A  heavy  clover-sod  plowed  down  is 
best.  Or  manure  grass  heavily.  Grow 
a  crop  of  corn.  Then  plant  potatoes. 
This  gives  a  rich  loose  soil,  but  the  sod 
must  be  well  fed.  In  turning  heavy  sod, 
weight  the  disk  harrow,  hitch  four  horses 
to  it  and  chop  the  sod  both  ways  be- 
fore plowing.  This  makes  fitting  easy — 
usually  a  troublesome  process  with  po- 
tatoes. Horses  tramp  heavily  on  plowed 
ground,  with  the  result  that  the  potato 
cannot  be  comfortable. 

Plow  deep — nine  inches  if  the  soil  is 
full  of  organic  matter,  otherw-ise  not  so 
deep.  A  breaking-plow  with  a  short 
straight  moldboard  is  good.  The  sod 
cannot  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
to  cut  off  moisture  from  the  roots. 

Fertilizing  and  Cultivating 

Phosphoric  acid  is  usually  needed 
more  than  any  other  element.  Potatoes 
are  regarded  as  a  potash  crop.  A  Long 
Island  grower  set  out  to  prove  this  by 
experiment,  but  in  the  end  he  recom- 
mended heavy  applications  of  phosphoric 
acid.  ■  Goods  containing  nitrogen,  three 
per  cent ;  phosphoric  acid,  ten  per  cent, 
and  potash,  six  per  cent,  are  better  than 
three-six-ten  goods.  Too  much  nitro- 
gen brings  vine  without  potatoes.  If  a 
heavy  application  is  made,  half  may  be 
applied  in  the  row  and  half  spread,  oth- 
erwise distribute  it  all. 

The  automatic  potato-planter  would 
be  beyond  question  if  it  could  drop  a 
good  piece  in  every  hill.  But  potatoes 
are  soft  and  ununiform  as  compared 
with  corn.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss 
one  hill  in  twenty.  A  planter  with  a 
driver  and  a  sensible  boy  need  not  miss 
twenty  hills  a  day.  The  e.xtra  hills  will 
pay  for  the  extra  labor. 

The  ground  should  be  completely 
shaded  in  August.  Plant  enough  to  do 
this,  say  one  piece  every  eighteen  inches 
in  rows  about  thirty-four  inches  apart, 
according  to  variety.  We  have  been 
using  too  little  seed.  In  Ohio  fourteen 
bushels  seemed  to  be  about  right  for 
varieties  of  the  Carman  type.  ( One  of 
the  audience  interrupts  to  report  the 
best  results  with  twenty  bushels.) 

The  question  of  variety  depends  upon 
the  locality. 

Plant  deep  to  put  the  roots  where 
there  is  always  moisture.  It  is  usually 
best  not  to  fill  the  furrow  at  first.  Strong 
stocky  sprouts„  are  ^.essential,  A  sprout 
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planter  cannot  afford  to  grow  potatoes 
without  spraying.  Thoroughness  is  es- 
sential. Alake  the  first  application  when 
the  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
using  l)Ordeaux  mixture  according  to 
spray  calendar  directions.  Use  arsenate 
of  lead  for  bugs.  It  is  cheaper  than 
Paris  green  and  carries  better.  '  Repeat 
the  spraying  every  week  or  ten  days 
throughout  the  season,  making  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  stronger  for  the  later  ap- 
plications. When  the  lines  spread  wide 
it  pays  to  use  two  nozzles  for  each  row. 
Tw-o  light,  even  applications  are  better 
than  one  heavy  one.  Early  blight  is 
harder  to  control  than  late.  Spraying 
helps,  but  it  pays  to  use  a  resistant  va- 
riety. Make  this  a  point  in  selecting 
seed. 

The  Cream  of  the  Discussion 

As  is  usual  with  Farriiers'  Week  ex- 
ercises, the  latter  part  of  the  period  was 
given  over  to  an  open  parliament  upon 
the  subject  under  consideration.  Some 
of  the  questions  and  answers  follow  : 

In  Northern  Pennsylvania  do  late- 
planted  potatoes  suffer  less  from  blight 
than  early  planted  ? 

Yes.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
the  earlier  the  planting,  the  surer  the 
crop. 

Does  blight  affect  potatoes  for  seed 
purposes? 

The  Geneva,  New  York,  Experiment 
Station  reports  no  serious  results  from 
the  use  of  seed  from  hills  killed  by  late 
blight.  But  the  buds  are  not  as  vigor- 
ous and  there  will  be  more  missing  hills. 
Seed  from  blight-free  hills  is  more  like- 
ly to  be  blight-resistant. 

Would  you  use  seconds  for  seed? 

It  depends  upon  the  hill  from  which 
it  came.  We  reproduce  the  parent 
plant,  not  the  parent  potato.  In  se- 
lecting seed  choose  the  best  hills,  those 
in  which  the  tubers  crack  the  soil.  The 
best  time  to  stake  the  good  hills  is  just 
before  the  tops  go  down.  Dig  these 
first  and  take  good  care  of  them.  The 
best  growers  are  following  this  method. 

Would  you  use  a  seed-cutter? 

A  perfect  stand  is  necessary.  The 
machine  cannot  see  the  eyes,  or  the  dark 
streaks.  Potatoes  that  cut  hard  do  not 
make  good  hills.  The  machine  does  not 
throw  them  out.  It  is  true  that  hand 
labor  is  costly,  yet  Professor  Agee  could 
afford  it  on  his  farm. 

Would  you  use  Northern-grown  seed  ? 

South  of  Philadelphia  it  is  best  to  buy 
Northern  seed  every  other  year. 

And   at  five-fifteen  the  audience  was 


The  Convertible  Car 


Roadster  with  emergency  seat  aad  top  $1000 


Delivery  Car,  fully  equipped  with  top  $1000 


Changes  from  a  roomy  Touring  Car  to  a 
Roadster  or  Delivery  Car  in  three  minutes. 

Famous  six  years  for  its  get-there-and-back 
ability.  Does  what  you  want  it  to  in  all 
weathers  and  roads — snow,  rain,  mud,  good 
roads,  bad  roads,  level  or  hill. 

The  car  for  any  man  whose  business  re- 
quires him  to  get  about  quickly  and  surely. 

Over  2  5,000  in  use  today,  and  every  one 
of  them  doing  work.     That  is  v^\\2lX. you  want. 

Reo  Runabout  $500 

Easily  the  most  reliable  Runabout  under 
^looo.  With  folding  seat  ($35  extra)  it  carries 
four  passengers  as  easily  as  two. 

The  get-about  car  for  the  busy  man  who 
has  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover  and  wants  to  be 
sure  of  getting-there-and-back. 

Write  immediately  for  catalogue  and  address  of  Reo 

dealer  nearest  to  you  and  get  all 
the  facts  about  Reo  Cars. 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Go. 

General  Sales  Agents  for 

Reo  Motor  Gar  Go. 

Lansing,  Michigan 
Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


Reo  two-passen£er  Runabout  $500  Top  and 
Windshield  extra.    Extra  seat  holding  two  $35 


Lowest 
Factory  Price 
-Freight  Prepaid^ 

Freight  Prepaid  onlOO 
lbs.  or  more. 

3S.Ib.  RoO-lOS  SI  36 

Sq.Ft.-1-Ply 
45-Ib.  Roll— 108  -186 

Sq.  Ft.-2-Ply 
55-lb.  RoH-lOS  92C 

Sq.  Ft.-3-Ply 
^  Order  today,  or  write  for 
Free  Samples  and 
Free  Book, 


Freight  Prepaid  NOW 
0n  ^^BRECO^^  Roofing 

Old  reliable  guaranteed  "B  reco^'  Rubber  Roofingf  this  yeai 
is  better  than  ever;  and,  therefore,  we  make  you  the  most 
liberal  special-price  proposition  ever  made  on  Guaranteed 
first-quality  rubber  roofing.    Look  at  the  prices  quoted  on 
our  three  weights  of  Old  Reliable  Rubber  Roofing,  and, re- 
member,these  remarkably  low  prices  include  freight  costs. 
You  cannot  buy  anything  but  cheap,  low-grade  roofing 
through  a  dealer  at  anything  like  this  price. 
"BRECO"  Rubber  Roofing  is  made  in  our  own  factory,  by  a 
special  process,  of  long-fibre  wool  felt  saturated  in  asphalt, 
heavily  coated  on  both  sides  with  flexible  waterproof  compound. 
Absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  waterproof,  fire-resisting  and  dura- 
ble.  Order  now  and  get  the  advantage  of  this  unusual  ofl:er. 

Write  to  Us  for  Three  Free  Samples  to  Test— and  Free  Book 

Get  these  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and  3-ply  roofing^.  Put  them  to  every  test  you  can  think  of,  and  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that,'*8RECO"  Rubber  Roofing  is  positively  the  best  roofing  ever  made-  "BRECO"  Roofing  will  cost 
you,  at  this  remarkable  low-price  offer,  one-quarter  as  much  as  shingles  and  will  last  twice  as  long. 

You  run  no  risk  by  ordering  now  direct  from  this  •  i  t» 

advertisement.     We  positively  guarantee  satisfaction.         |7rOA  Gcilient  anrt  hpCCial  liOOiIllg 

If  "BRECO"  Rubber  Roofing  does  not  prove  to        F  ■        KailS  CnclOSOd  i  n  Cacll  roll, 
be  all  we  claim  for  it,  send  it  back  and  we  will  retura 
your  money. 

We  Give  the  Longest  Guarantee 

and  our  guarantee  is  absolute.  We  are  ready  to  make 
good  on  every  claim.  We  pay  the  freight  to  all  points 
east  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  Missouriand  north  of  the  south  line  of  Tennessee. 

Order  at  once — now— today  and  get  the  benefit  of 
this  remarkable  offer.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make 
such  a  liberal  offer  again.  Write  today  for  Free 
samples  and  book.    Delay  may  cost  you  money. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  CO. 

Roollna  Dept.  2  4  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Or  iiSHui^ance  ? 

If  it  gets  dull  easily,  runs  hard,  cuts 
crooked,  and  makes  you  mad,  is  it  worth 
owning  ?  ■  » 

If  you  want  a  saw  that  will  always  be  a 
saw,  get  one  of  the  kind  that  good  car- 
penters use — 


Aikins 


SILVER 
STEEL 


Hand  Saws 


Made  of  Atkins  secret -process  Silver 
Steel — better  steel  than  you'll  find  in  most 
razors.  Taper  ground,  so  that  the  tooth 
edge  is  thicker  than  any  other  part  of  the 
blade.  Doesn't  "bind"  or  get  stuck  in  the 
wood.  Stays  sharp,  and  always  cuts  fast 
and  easy.  Fitted  with  Atkins  Perfection 
Handle,  which  prevents  the  usual  wrist- 
cramp. 

Try  an  Alkins — be  sure  it  has  our  name 
on  the  blade.  If  it  doesn't  prove  to  be  the 
easiest  running,  fastest  cutting  saw  you 
ever  used,  take  it  back  to  the  dealer  and 
get  your  money  back. 

Our  best  saws  have  "  Silver  Steel " 
marked  on  the  blade.  Our  cheaper  saws 
are  the  best  value  at  their  price,  but  are 
not  marked  "  Silver  Steel."  Before  buy- 
ing, see  how  the  blade  is  marked. 

FRFR — attractive  silverine  tie  pin 
LlVliU    and   our  interesting  book, 

"The  Care  of  the  Saw."   A  postal  brings 

them  free. 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

414  Hlinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Largest  Exclusive  Saw  Manufacturers 
in  the  IVorld. 

We  make  all  types  of  Saws— Hand  Saws, 
Cross-Cul,  Wood,  Rip,  Paoel.  Band,  Circniar, 
Heal.  Metal,  Etc. 


MONTROSS  MCTAL  SHINGLES 

Most  durable  roofing  sold.  On  market  21  years. 
Fireproof.  Ornamental.  Inexpensive.  Catalog 
free.      ItlONTROSS  CO.,  Camden,  N.  3. 


The  Bee-Keeper's  Dread 

WE,  OF  the  uninitiated,  who  dearly 
love  the  golden  product  of  the 
hive,  who  read  Maeterlinck's  "The 
Bee,"  and  Burroughs'  "Locusts  and  Wild 
Honey,"  books  filled  with  the  poetry  of 
bee-life,  its  wonderful  transformation 
and  works,  never  think  that  these  indus- 
trious workers  have  their  plagues  and 
enemies  as  well  as  the  human  family  and 
their  animal  brothers.  The  poetry  of  the 
hive  is  not  all  poetry,  at  least  not  to 
the  bee-keeper.  Constant  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  his  success.  Let  him  but  neglect 
one  hive  that  contains  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease, and  his  colony  is  doomed. 

Bees  are  not  afflicted  by  many  diseases, 
but  those  that  do  plague  them  are  all 
powerful.  Chief  among  them  is  foul- 
brood.  Most  authorities  agree  that  this 
dread  scourge,  that  has  been  known  to 
destroy  entire  apiaries,  is  caused  by  a 
microscopic  vegetable  growth.  The  seeds 
or  spores  of  this  fungoid  growth  are 
formed  in  the  honey.  They  feed  and 
grow  on  the  larvae  of  the  bees. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  interior 
arrangement  of  a  hive  must  know  that 
not  all  the  cells  are  filled  with  honey. 
There  must  be  some  brood-cells,  those  in 
which  the  queen  bee  lays  the  eggs,  which 
grow  into  larva  and  finally  develop  into 
workers,  drones  or  queens,  according  to 
the  kind  of  food  and  care  that  is  given 
them.  If,  in  any  manner,  the  disease 
germ  should  be  introduced  into  one  of 
these  cells,  its  occupant  is  doomed. 

House  Document,  Volume  68,  1895-96, 
Honey-Bee  Experiment  Station  Hand- 
book, gives  the  symptoms  of  foul-brood 
as  follows : 

"First  sympton  is  lack  of  energy  among 
colony,  on  account  of  failure  to  rear 
brood ;  second,  dead  larvae  turned  black 
in  cells ;  finally,  sunken  caps,  some  per- 
forated slightly  over  larvae  and  pupae. 
When  the  keeper  notices  these  symptoms, 
he  should  immediately  open  the  cells.  If 
a  brown  putrid  mass  lies  within,  which, 
when  lifted  on  the  end  of  a  sliver  of 
wood,  glides  back  into  the  cell  or  strings 
down    like    thick    syrup,    foul-brood  is 


Here  Is  PowerYou 
CduDepenJOn 


KEEP  ahead  of  your  work 
and  get  things  done  more 

rapidly,  easily  and  at  less  cost  by  using  an  I  H  C 
gasoline  engine.    Until  you  install  one  of  these  engines  you 
are  not  getting  all  the  profit  you  deserve  from  your  farming 
operations.    It  solves  the  "help"  problem.     It  is  the  most 
economical  worker  on  the  farm.    At  any  hour  of  any  day  or 
night  it  is  ready  to  operate  the  cream  separator,  the  pump,  the 
grinder,  the  saw,  fanning  mill,  sheller,  huller,  grindstone,  washing 
machine,  lighting  system — any  one  of  many  such  jobs. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  come  to  depend  on  this  most 
reliable  of  helpers,  an 

I H  C  Gasoline  Engine 

Made  in  Different  Styles  and  Sizes  to  Suit  Every  Man's  Needs 

The  I  H  C  line  of  engines  is  the  most  popular  on  the  farm  be- 
cause they  are  so  simple  in  construction.  No  previous  experience  is 
needed  to  operate  them  with  complete  success.  Besides,  they  develop 
the  greatest  power  possible  from  every  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Equip  a  power  house  at  low  cost.    It  will^e  the  biggest  paying 
investment  you  ever  made.    Or  get  a  portable  engine  mounted 

on  trucks  or  skids. 

A  pumping  engine  will  solve  the  wind  and  water  problem;  a  spraying 
outfit  will  enable  you  to  protect  your  fruit  from  disease,  worms  and  blight; 
a  sawing  outfit  will  lighten  your  labor,  and  a  plowing  outfit  will  save  your 
time  and  horses.    Get  one,  and  learn  its  labor-saving  qualities. 

There  are  many  styles  and  sizes,  from  1  to  25-horse  power — an  engine 
for  every  section  and  every  problem.    Vertical  and  horizontal  (both 
stationary  and  portable. )    Also  gasoline  tractors — first-prize-gold- 
medal  winners — the  best  all- 'round  farm  tractors. 

Call  and  take  up  the  matter  with  our  local  agent  in  your  tovpn, 
or  write  direct  for  catalogue  and  further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

^  (incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 


present."  The  keeper  must  go  to  work 
quickly  to  stamp  it  out,  else  he  will  lose 
his  entire  colony  and  perhaps  more.  A 
noisome  odor  comes  from  the  dead 
brood,  which  is  never  forgotten  if  once 
experienced. 

Bee-men  do  not  all  agree  as  to  the  way 
to  treat  the  disease.  But  the  exact 
method  does  not  matter  so  long  as  the 
infection  is  wiped  out.  The  old  method 
was  to  burn  the  hive  and  its  contents. 
This  is  certainly  the  safest  way,  but 
thoughtful  men  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a  means  is  an  un- 
necessar}'  waste  of  property,  except  in 
extreme  cases.  The  theory  that  the  germs 
are  contained  in  the  honey  is  responsible 
for  the  treatment  successfully  used  by 
many  bee-men  to-day.  The  bees  are  re- 
moved to  an  empty  hive  and  placed  in  a 
cellar  or  other  cool  place  for  several  days 
until  they  have  digested  all  the  honey  in 
their  stomachs.  They  are  then  taken  out 
and  fed,  given  clean  foundation,  and  the 
disease  is  wiped  out.  The  combs  are 
dipped  in  boiling  water,  or  a  solution 
composed  of  eight  grains  of  salicylic  acid. 


things  now  stand,  if  a  man  does  not  want 
the  inspector  to  enter  his  apiary,  the  lat- 
ter has  no  authority  to  do  so. 

For  a  number  of  years  prominent  bee- 
keepers of  the  state  have  been  trying  to 
get  a  law  passed,  giving  the  inspector  the 
power  to  enter  any  apiary,  and  if  foul- 
brood  exists  to  treat  it  according  to  the 
best  known  methods.  Of  course  the 
inspector  would  have  to  be  a  capable, 
conscientious  man,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business. 

Up  to  the  present  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  desired  legislation. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  failure. 
One  is  the  "to-be-expected"  ignorance  of 
the  legislators  on  the  subject  of  foul- 
brood.  "Why  all  this  fuss  over  a  few 
dead  bugs?"  say  they.  So  might  we  also 
say  about  the  dreadful  scourges  of  our 
wealth-producing  animals — hog  cholera, 
tuberculosis,  anthrax.  Another  reason  is 
that  a  few  bee-keepers  are  averse  to  the 
bill.  Their  minds  are  not  yet  opened  to 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  state  in- 
spector. They  think  it  only  another 
political  and  money-making  scheme.  But 


Comb  Showing  Typical  Foul-Brood — Note  Ragged  Perforations  in  Several  Cell-Caps 


eight  grains  of  soda  borax  and  one  ounce 
of  water.  This  effectually  kills  the  germs. 
The  hive  may  be  scalded  or  else  burned 
out  by  directing  the  flames  from  a  blow- 
torch on  every  portion  of  it.  Some  keep- 
ers say  it  is  not  necessary  to  disinfect  the 
old  hive,  but  most  of  them  insist  on  it. 

One  man  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Bee-Keepers'  Association  ques- 
tioned the  advisability  of  using  chemicals 
in  any  form  to  treat  the  disease.  In 
France  and  Germany  chemicals  have  been 
used  to  good  effect.  Muth  advises  to 
drum  the  bees  into  a  clean  hive  filled  with 
foundation,  shut  them  in  and  feed  honey 
or  syrup,  to  each  quart  of  which  has  been 
added  sixteen  ounces  each  of  salicylic 
acid  and  soda  borax.  The  problem, 
however,  is  rather  to  prevent  than  to 
cure. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in 
treating  a  hive,  in  order  not  to  spread  the 
disease.  The  keeper  must  be  extremely 
careful  before  going  to  another  hive 
after  working  with  an  infected  colony. 
He  must  thoroughly  disinfect  his  hands 
and  all  tools  he  has  used,  and  some  even 
say  that  the  clothing  should  be  taken  off 
immediately  and  boiled. 

When  we  realize  that  these  disease 
germs  are  so  tiny  that  the  slightest  breeze 
may  waft  them  to  another  resting-place, 
too  great  care  does  not  seem  possible.  A 
bee  may  leave  the  hive  carrying  with  it 
some  of  the  spores  of  foul-brood.  It 
alights  upon  a  flower  and  leaves  the  con- 
tamination there.  Along  comes  another 
worker,  legs  heavy  with  pollen,  lights 
upon  the  same  flower  and  proceeds  to 
explore  its  depths.  Straight  away  it  flies 
to  another  hive  whose  owner  never  sus- 
pects the  plague  that  will  soon  lay  a  hand 
upon  his  enterprise,  until  one  day  the 
noisome  odor  meets  his  nostrils.  And 
the  beautiful,  brilliant  flower  has  all  un- 
consciously held  the  germ  of  death  and 
decay. 

Such  authorities  as  Langstroth,  Ches- 
hire, Cook,  Dadant  and  others  recognize 
the  severity  of  this  disease.  In  Illinois 
the  Bee-Keepers'  Association  regularly 
elect  an  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  all  apiaries  and  take  steps  to  treat 
or  eradicate  the  disease  when  found. 
Often  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  few 
colonies  kept  as  a  side  issue  by  the  farmer 
who  does  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  investigating  probable  sickness.  His 
neighbor,  who  makes  a  business  of  honey 
marketing,  must  suffer  for  the  ignorance 
of  this  small  bee-keeper.  At  present  the 
foul-brood  inspector  has  not  the  law  be- 
hind him,  only  the  good-will  of  the  pro- 
gressive apiarists  who  realize  the  dire 
need  of  such  inspection.    Therefore,  as 


the  men  who  know  are  still  pushing  the 
question.  They  know  that  if  radical 
methods  are  not  resorted  to  the  honey  in- 
dustry of  the  state  will  hardly  be  able  to 
maintain  itself.  Every  state  that  has  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  has  had  the  same 
trouble  to  get  this  law  passed,  the  usual 
reason  being  ignorance  of  its  need  by  the 
legislators.  Kansas  and  Missouri  have 
foul-brood  laws,  and  Illinois  will  have  as 
soon  as  the  bee-keepers  succeed  in  im- 
pressing the  law-makers  with  its  neces- 
sity. Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Snider. 

Salt  as  a  Fertilizer 

A SUBSCRIBER  asks :  "What  virtue  is 
there  in  salt  as  a  fertilizer?" 
Very  little,  if  any.  There  are  oc- 
casional reports  of  benefit  from  the  use 
of  salt,  particularly  in  the  way  of  bright- 
ening and  stiffening  the  straw  of  cereals, 
but  they  are  more  than  offset  by  reports 
of  damage. 

In  a  recent  work  entitled  "Principles 
of  Soil  Fertility,"  Professor  Vivian,  of 
Ohio  State  University,  says : 

"Salt  was  among  the  first  substances 
to  be  used  as  a  manure,  but  in  spite  of 
the  antiquity  of  its  use  the  value  of  salt 
as  a  fertilizer  is  still  in  dispute.  It  is 
certain  that  injury  quite  as  often  as  bene- 
fit has  resulted  from  its  application.-  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no 
experiments  of  any  note  which  indicate 
that  salt  has  any  beneficial  effect  on  plant 
growth.  Many  so-called  agricultural 
salts  are  on  the  market,  but  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  possess  any  virtue  not 
found  in  common  salt,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  any  manurial  value  in  salt 
of  any  kind." 

However,  if  you  wish  to  experiment 
with  salt  on  your  own  soil,  use  common 
salt  in  moderate  quantities,  say  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  pounds  to  the 
acre.  If  the  application  is  beneficial  in 
test  plots,  and  you  should  decide  to  use 
it  in  a  larger  way,  there  is  no  need  to 
buy  the  higher-priced  salts  on  the  mar- 
ket, for  you  can  get  it  much  cheaper  in 
the  crude  form  in  kainit,  which  also 
contains  potash,  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

J.  C.  B. 

Burn  all  the  old  straw,  egg-shells  and 
debris  on  the  garden  or  some  field.  Don't 
let  trash  accumulate.    Clean  up. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  haul  the 
stones  off  that  field  before  you  plow  it? 
Plow  and  scoop  the  road  out  a  foot  deep, 
pound  in  those  same  stones,  cover  with 
dirt,  and  you  can  plow  better  and  have  a 
road  that  lasts. 
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What  About  the  Commission 


an? 


MY  EARLIER  dealings  with  commission 
merchants  convinced  me  that  such 
dealings  involve  risks  for  the 
careless  or  unsuspecting  shipper,  and 
made  me  bring  up  the  question,  in  earlier 
issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  whether  ad- 
ditional safeguards,  such  as  putting  the 
dealer  under  bonds  or  making  him  re- 
sponsible otherwise,  could  not  be  estab- 
lished. This  same  highly-important 
subject  now  bobs  up  in  various  places  and 
assumes  practical  shape.  In  Minnesota  a 
law  is  already  in  force  which  compels  the 
commission  merchant  to  give  bonds  and 
make  prompt  returns  with  a  statement  of 
the  particulars  of  the  sale.  A  similar 
bill  is  at  this  writing  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  state  (New  York). 

In  an  address  on  "Truck-Farming 
and  Market-Gardening,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  Western  New  York  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  Rochester,  January  27th 
of  this  year,  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  horti- 
culturist of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, suggested  the  advisability  of  federal 
legal  action.  As  near  as  I  can  remember 
his  words,  he  said  :  "We  shall  probably  al- 
ways be  dependent  upon  the  commission 
men  to  handle  highly-perishable  products, 
such  as  small  fruits,  peaches  and  truck 
crops.  Since  the  commission  man  handles 
commodities  which  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  labor  and  capital,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  commission  business  is  in 
one  respect  like  the  banking  business,  in 
that  we  deposit  with  the  commission  man 
our  produce  just  as  we  deposit  with  the 
bank  our  hard  cash  which  represents  the 
result  of  our  labor.  The  difference  is 
that  we  send  our  goods  to  the  commis- 
sion man  and  tell  him  to  do  what  he 
pleases  with  it  and  return  to  us  what  he 
has  a  mind  to,  while  our  banks  have  been 
hedged  about  by  state  and  federal  laws, 
and  are  supervised  by  inspectors  to  pro- 
tect us  from  loss." 

It  is  true  that  most  commission  mer- 
chants do  an  interstate  business,  and  their 
operations  could  probably  be  easily 
handled  under  a  provision  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  act.  But  state  laws  may 
do  well  enough. 

We  shippers  must  admit  that  we  need 
the  commission  man.  But  we  want  a 
square  deal.  We  let  him  handle  our 
goods  and  collect  money  for  us.  In  all 
lines  of  business  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
he  who  handles  other  people's  money 
must  give  bonds  or  other  security.  The 
commission  man  makes  the  only  excep- 
tion. He  may  be  honest — the  standard 
of  honesty  is  probably  just  as  high  among 
commission  merchants  as  among  other 
business  men — but  he  has  not  got  to  be 
honest  unless  he  chooses  to  be.  And 
there  are  some  that  are  outright  dis- 
honest. 

A  law  compelling  the  commission  man 
to  give  ten-thousand-dollar  bonds  will 
put  the  cheat  out  of  business  and  relieve 
the  honest  fellow  of  the  odium  which  the 
other,  dishonest  one,  casts  upon  the  busi- 
ness, and  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
honest  one.  The  other  provision  which 
enjoins  on  the  commission  man  the  duty 
of  making  prompt  and  full  report  and 
return  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  sale,  giving  name  and  address  of  the 
buyer,  time  of  sale  and  price  obtained, 
may  not  be  considered  quite  palatable  by 
many  of  them,  but  it  seems  an  absolute 
necessity  if  the  shipper  is  to  have  a 
chance  to  exercise  supervision  over  the 
actions  of  his  sales-agent  in  the  city. 
The  fake  commission  man  must  go.  The 
legitimate  commission  man  can  be  put  in 
a  place  where  he  is  free  from  temptation. 
All  this  is  worth  working  for.    T.  Gr, 

Political  Seed 

■WTiTH  a  deficit  of  seventeen  million 
"  dollars  in  the  post-office  department, 
the  government  still  carries  seeds, 
transportation  free,  for  the  five  hundred 
congressmen  and  senators. 

Experience  with  these  seeds  years  ago 
demonstrated  their  utter  worthlessness. 
They  are  not  of  new  or  even  good  va- 
rieties, but  are  of  commonplace  varie- 
ties and  often  badly  mixed.  Old  seed 
with  no  vitality  are  palm^ed  off  in  these 
distributions. 

If  the  seeds  were  of  some  intrinsic 
value,  we  would  not  object  to  the  free 
distribution,  provided  our  congressmen 
did  not  make  them  a  means  of  vote- 
getting.  The  following  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  our  district  a  few  years  ago 
will  illustrate  our  point.  Congressman 

— ;  ,  anticipating  a  renomination  and 

wishing  to  clinch  his  chances,  adver- 
tised (free"  of  course)  in  all  the  local 
papers  in  the  district  that  farmers  de- 


siring seed  from  the  department  could 
write  him  and  he  would  see  that  they 
got  them.  Well,  we  like  this  free  "ad" 
business  and  so  we  made  our  request 
early,  to  be  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Time  passed,  but  no  seeds  nor  reply 
came.  We  repeated  the  request  with  the 
same  result.  As  it  was  getting  late,  we 
sent  a  third  request  and  maybe  we  made 
it  a  little  emphatic.  Whereupon  there 
came  three  small  packets  of  seeds 
marked  Turnip  radish,  Hanson  lettuce 
and  Hollow  Crown  parsnip — about  a 
tablespoonful  of  seed  all  told. 

Feeling  under  heavy  obligations  to  our 
friend  the  candidate,  we  thought  best  to 
acknowledge  their  receipt  and  did  so  in 
the  following  way : 

Congressman   

Dear  Sir : — We  herewith  submit  our 
statement  of  account  for  your  approval, 
to  wit: 

Debit 

To  3  envelopes  and  3  sheets  paper.. $.03 

To  postage,  3  letters  06 

To  time,  labor  and  patience  00 

Total  .■  $.09 

Credit 

By  3  pkts.  garden-seeds,  3  cts.  each. $.09 
Total  $.09 

Account  Balanced 
Is  not  this  a  cheap  method  of  buying 
votes? 


Well,  he  was  nominated  and  shortly 
after  we  (never  having  met  him  be- 
fore) were  introduced.  On  the  mention 
of  our  name  thoughts  of  those  seed  and 
that  "Account  balanced"  must  have 
rushed  to  his  brain,  as  was  manifested 
by  the  rich  color  he  turned. 

Now  if  the  post-office  department 
wants  to  get  on  a  paying  basis,  give  us 
parcels  post  and  stop  this  free-seed-for- 
votes  business.  J.  H.  Haynes. 

Jingles  for  Farmers 

Farmer  Shiftless  moves  along 
The  same  old  easy  way. 
The  burden  of  his  daily  song 

Is  "farmin'  doesn't  pay." 
His  tools  are  housed  beneath  the  blue, 

His  stock  in  a  leaky  barn ; 
He  loafs  around  the  whole  day  through 
And  spins  full  many  a  yarn. 

Farmer  Stirring  hustles  'round 

And  gathers  in  the  gold; 
In  the  city  bank  he  has  much  funds 

Received  from  crops  well  sold. 
His  neighbors  say,  "he  prospers  well 

In  all  he  undertakes. 
And  from  his  well-tilled  fertile  farm 

A  royal  living  makes." 

M.  L.  Piper. 


CROP  THIEVES 

How  to  Exterminate  Them 


Stevens  Visible  Loading  Repeating  Rifle  No.  70 

If  your  Dealer  hasn't  il  we  will  send,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  List  Price  $9.00 

We  guarantee  it  to  be  the  most  accurate  .22  caliber  Repeating 
Rifle  in  the  \j^orld  —  remember  it  carries  the  Stevens'  Guarantee. 
^  You  see  the  cartridge  go  into  the  chamber — you  know  when  the 
gun  is  loaded.  You  have  fifteen  quick  shots  without  reloading— 
twelve  if  you  use  .22  Long  Rifle  cartridges.  Two  Models:  One  takes 
.22  short  only,  the  other  takes  any  one  of  three  cartridges— .22  short, 
.22  long  and  .22  Long  Rifle,  but  the  greatest  accuracy  is  obtained  by 
using  the  .22  Long  Rifle  exclusively  in  this  model.  ' 

Practice  now  and  get  after  the 

Wood  Chucks  Gophers  Hawks  Sparrows 
Blue  Jays  Weasels       Crows  Raccoons 

Rabbits 


Skunks    and  other  "crop  thieves. 


^  The  Stevens  Visible  Loader  is  sold  by  all  live  dealers.  Ask  him. 
^  Remember,  we  guarantee  this  rifle  to  be  the  most  accurate  .22 
caliber  Repeater  in  the  world. 


The  Stevens  Favorite  Rifle  No.  17 

Single  Shot,  Ust  Price  $6.00.    The  only  Boy's  Rifle  used  by  Men. 

Points  for  the  Sharpshooter,  Hunter  or  Trap  Shooter 

K  Write  us  and  tell  us  what  kind  of  shooting  you  do  and  we  will  write  you  a  letter  of 
advice  with  many  valuable  pointers  for  the  Hunter  or  Sharpshooter.  Giving  you  short 
cuts  to  expert  marksmanship,  which  will  help  you  cut  down  your  ammunition  bills. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  733,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

The  Factory  of  Precision 


LIST  PRICES  STEVENS  RIFLES 


Little  Scout  No.  14  .  .  . 
Stevens-Maynard  Jr.  No.  15 
Crack  Shot  No.  16     .    .  . 


$2.25 
3.00 
4.00 


Favorite  No.  17. 
Visible  Loader  No.  70 
Ideal  Rifle  No.  44  . 


6.00 
9.00 
10.00 


THE 
WELD 
TMAT 
HELO 


Do  not  be  misled  into  counting  weight  per  rod  as  an  ac- 
curate measure  of  strength  in  a  wire  fence.  The  size 
(gauge)  of  the  wire  is  the  only  sure  test  of  its  strength. 

In  a  rod  of  ■wire  fencing  (where  clamps,  -wraps  or  ties  are  used)  there  are  from  150 
to  700  clamps,  wraps  or  ties— each  one  requiring  about  lyi  inch  of  extra  materiaL 
Consider  carefully  how  much  these  160  to  700  inches  of  wire  weigh,  and  remember, 
that  this  extra  weight  adds  nothing  to  the  etrength  or  durability  of  the  fence. 

In  the  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  there  are  no  wraps,  no  clamps,  no  ties— therefore 
no  waste  wire,  no  dead  weight.  Take  a  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  and  a  "wrap",  "clamp" 
or  "tie"  style  fence,  each  made  of  the  same  size  (gauge)  of  wire  :— the  "Pittsburgh 
Perfect"  will  weigh  less  per  rod,  or  per  roll,  because  there  is  no  waste  weight— but 
wUl  be  quite  as  strong  in  each  wire  and  stronger  as  a  whole— and  it  will  cost  less.  Tha 


"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence 


the  wires  being  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point.  The  selling  price  of  the 
"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  is  lower  than  the  selling  price  of  any  other  fence  made  of  the 
same  size  (gauge)  wire  because  in  buying  other  fences  you  have  to  pay  for  many 
pounds  of  waste  material— in  the  clamps,  wraps,  or  ties— which  add  Qotbing  to  strength. 
but  detract  from  appearance,  effectiveness  and  durability. 

Every  wire  in  the  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  is  of  open  hearth  steel 
— galvanized  by  our  improved  process.  The  weld  is  even  stronger 
than  the  wire.    73  different  styles  for  every  fence  purpose* 

Your  dealer  sells  it.   Send  for  free  catalog.  ^. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  25,  1910 


Try  "The  Delin" 


With 
Your 

Mones^  In 
Your  PocKet 


No  Deposit  i 
No  Cash  : 
With  Yotir  i 
Or  dec-  i 


We  are  now  selling  all  our  buggies,  runabouts, 
surreys,  wagons,  road  carts,  concords,  phaetons 
and  harness  direct  to  the  us?r  at  money  saving, 
factory  prices  and  most  liberal  terms  ever 
offered:  30  DAYS  APPROVAL— NO  DEPOSIT- 
NO  CASH  WITH  ORDER— yon  pay  for  the  goods 
if  they  are  satisfactory  after  you  thoroughly 
test  them.  You  cannot  get  elsewhere  the  same 
high  class,  stylish  work  at  the  low  prices  and 
liberal  terms  we  offer.  Look  into  our  offers 
before  placing  your  order — it  will  pay  you  big. 

■Write  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  SO.  Our  STYLES, 
PRICES  and  TERMSfv  lll  surprise  and  Interest  you. 

THE  DKI^IN  CA.R.RIA.G£  CO. 

(Formerly  The  Buckeye  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.) 
Central  Ave.  and  York  St.         Cincinnati,  O. 


Lef  Us  Tell  You  How  You 
Can  Paint  Your  Home 
Without  Its  Cost- 
ing You  A  Cent 

In  order  to  iDtroduee  "Unite"'  Paint 
everyiivhere.  -vve  ha\  e  adopted  a  Co- 
operative plan  for  getting  our  paints 
Into  every  community  which  will 
pay  our  patrons  for  their  help.  You 
can  have  aU  the  Unito  Paint  you 
■want — either  House  or  Barn  Paint —  m^mmmmm^^ 
in  any  color  without  sending  us  one  cent  of  money. 
You  not  only  c&n  paint  your  own  buildings  without 
cost  to  you,  but.  without  effort  on  your  part  can 
make  them  bring  you  actual  cash- 
Need  Send  No  Money 

"We  mean  just  what  we  say — this  Is  our  own  ex- 
clusive plan  and  is  the  greatest  paint  offer  ever 
made.  It  Is  not  a  plan  to  give  away  Unl to  Paint. 
Our  co-operative  plan  enables  you  to  see  the  paint 
— t-o  use  the  paint — and  yet  you  don't  have  to  pay  a 
centforit — not  even  when  the  job  is  done  and  you 
are  fully  satisfied.  If  you  need  any  paint,  don't  pay 
out  your  own  good  money— but  write  and  get  our 
1908  Co-operative  Plan.  It  will  actually  pay  you 
cash  to  use  Unito  Paint.  Every  gallon  of  Unlto 
Paint  is  backed  by  a  5-year  guarantee. 

Big  224-page  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today— now — don't  put  it  off. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY, 
Dept.  P  49,  Cleveland,  Obio 


Wanted!  Young  Men!  Railroad! 

Baggagemen,  Electric  Motormen,  Conductors. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Instruction  by  MAIL. 
Application  blank  and  book  for  stamp. 

Inter  Ry.  Inet.  Xo.  S6,  Indtaiiapull^,  Ind. 


Grafting  by  Grading 


[CONTINUICD   FROM   P.\GE  6] 


inspection  as  a  fixed  and  ordained  institu- 
tiijii  which  nuist  not  be  changed  ?  Is  it 
any  wonder  they  fight  every  attempt  to 
enforce   honest   methods  of  inspection? 

The  same  nndergrading  applies  to 
every  other  cereal  crop.  It  entails  upon 
the  farmers  of  this  country  losses  so 
stupendous  that  the  figures  are  almost 
nnbelic  able  and  constitute  the  measure 
of  the  farmers'  interest  in  honest  and  un- 
influenced federal  inspection  of  grain. 

Dishonest  inspection  is  quite  likely  to 
be  careless  inspection.  There  is  a  well- 
authenticated  case  on  record  where  one 
employee  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
inspected  two  hundred  and  forty  cars 
of  grain  in  part  of  a  day.  This  required 
hini  to  walk  more  than  five  miles,  to  open 
the  cars,  take  samples,  and  test,  inspect 
and  grade  the  grain.  If  he  started  at 
daylight  in  the  morning  and  finished  by 
the  opening  of  the  board  of  trade,  he  had 
about  five  hours  in  which  to  wc.k,  or 
about  one  minute  to  a  car.  What  he  did 
was  to  guess  at  the  grade  of  the  grain. 
He  could  do  nothing  more,  in  that  time. 
Senator  j\IcCumber,  of  North  Dakota, 
cites  a  case  where  two  car-loads  of  grain 
were  threshed  from  the  same  field  and 
shipped  to  a  terminal  elevator.  The  grain 
in  the  two  cars  was  of  absolutely  equal 
quality.  One  car  graded  No.  2  with  very 
little  dockage,  and  the  other  -  car  was 
graded  No.  3  with  more  than  double  the 
dockage. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  a  mill- 
ing company  at  Monticello,  Illinois, 
bought  six  cars  of  Chicago  Contract  No. 
2  wheat  for  use.  When  it  arrived  at  their 
mill  they '  f oimd  the  wheat-bin  burnt  and 
nnisty,  consequently  they  could  not  use  it. 
They  did  not  unload  the  cars,  but  shipped 
them  back  to  the  same  elevator.  When 
it  was  inspected  into  the  elevator  it  was 
graded  No.  3.  It  was  identically  the 
same  wheat,  never  having  been  out  of  the 


A  roll  of  heavy  fence  means 
big  wire.  Big  wire  means 
more  strength  and  longer  life. 

Insist  upon  the  dealer] 
weighing  the  roll  of  fence  he 
sells  you.  This  will  tell  the 
story  quicker  than  any  other 
way,  for  you  cannot  always 
tell  the  size  of  wire  by  eye. 


Light  Wire 


American  Fence 


American  Fence  will 
stand  this  test  against  any  fence  made,  and  will 
prove  its  greater  wieight.  Why,  then,  pay  the  same 
money  for  a  lighter  fence? 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It 
is  made  of  a  quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for 
woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  wire  in  the  world.  Galvanized  by 
latest  improved  processes,  the  best  that  the  skill  and  experience  of 
years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  same  elastic  hinged-joint  (patented) 
principle,  which  effectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from 
breaking  under  hard  usage. 

Test,  judge  and  compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions  and 
you  will  find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing  are  equal  in  dura- 
bility, strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  uses. 

F.  BAACKES.  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

NOTE.— Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  in  your  town  and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs  and  glTe 
prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled,  "HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST,"  fumi^^ed 
£ree_i:or  the  asking, 


cars.  When  it  was  graded  for  selling 
purposes  it  was  good  No.  2  Red  Winter, 
but  when  it  was  shipped  back  it  was 
musty  No.  3  Red  Winter.  The  inspec- 
tor's judgment  seemed  to  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  position  of  the  elevator 
man  as  buyer  or  seller. 

I  recently  accompanied  a  grain  inspec- 
tor on  an  inspection  trip  at  Chicago.  We 
inspected  sixty-eight  cars  of  grain,  and 
every  car  graded  No.  2  and  went  into  a 
grain  hospital.  The  inspector  showed  me 
samples  taken  from  four  cars,  all  clean, 
plump,  hard,  healthy  wheat,  that  should 
have  graded  No.  1  Northern,  if  any  grain 
ever  grown  is  entitled  to  that  grade. 
The  inspector  remarked  that  a  farmer 
was  a  fool  to  raise  grain  of  that  kind 
and  ship  it  to  Chicago  market,  because  he 
would  not  get  any  better  grade  than  he 
would  for  the  poorer  wheat. 

He  then  showed  me  samples  from  two 
other  cars.  The  grain  had  heated  either 
in  the  bin  or  in  transit,  and  he  said  it 
should  be  graded  no  grade,  but  he  passed 
them  as  No.  2,  as  they  did  not  care  to 
take  the  time  to  cut  out  those  two  cars. 
When  the  railroad  terminal  is  congested 
an  inspector  will  sometimes  pass  an  en- 
tire train-load  of  grain  at  one  grade,  as 
otherwise  the  cutting  out  and  switching 
would  delay  traffic. 

The  elevator  interests  practice  another 
great  injustice  in  sending,  at  times,  to 
their  buyers  at  the  line  elevators  arbitrary 
instructions  not  to  give  better  than  a 
certain  grade.  No  less  personage  than 
Jatiies  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  has  testified  under  oath  of 
cases  where  the  line  elevators  were  or- 
dered not  to  grade  higher  than  No.  2 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  wheat, 
signifying  a  loss  to  the  producer  of  No. 
1  of  three  to  six  cents  per  bushel  and  a 
corresponding  profit  to  the  elevator 
people. 

One  of  the  great  objections  made  to 
the  present  system  of  grain-grading  by 
consumers  of  grain  is  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  grades.  Every  terminal 
market  has  its  own  standards,  differing 
as  to  the  quality,  description  or  weight, 
required  to  make  a  certain  grade.  As  a 
result  the  consumers  of  wheat  never 
know  what  they  are  getting.  No  2  Chi- 
cago Winter  Red  is  entirely  different 
from  No.  2  Kansas  City  Winter  Red. 
Frequently  a  car-load  of  grain  passes 
through  several  terminal  markets  before 
it  finally  reaches  the  consvimer,  and  re- 
ceives different  grades  in  every  market. 
For  instance,  a  sample  of  corn  was  taken 
from  a  car  graded  No.  4  in  Kansas  City, 
another  sample  from  a  car  graded  No.  2 
at  Buffalo.  These  two  samples  were  sub- 
mitted to  an  expert  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  examination,  who  pro- 
nounced them  as  being  of  equal  grade 
and  equal  value.  In  another  case  two 
cars  of  corn  were  shipped  from  Mason 
City,  Illinois,  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  one 
graded  No.  2  White,  the  other  No.  3 
White.  These  cars  were  taken  from  the 
same  bin,  were  identically  the  same  kind 
of  grain.  The  car  that  had  been  graded 
No.  2  was  then  shipped  to  Nashville, 
where  it  graded  no  grade,  three  grades 
less  than  at  St.  Louis. 

Agricultural  New^s-Notes 

In  Ireland,  peaches,  grapes  and  to- 
matoes have  to  be  grown  under  glass. 
Apples,  plums  and  pears  are  largely  im- 
ported. 

It  is  now  thought  that  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
will  result  in  the  greatly  increased  use 
of  mutton. 

Sage-brush  which  is  so  abundant  in 
the  vicinity  of  Reno,  Nevada,  is  now  to 
be  used  in  the  making  of  alcohol  and 
several  important  by-products. 

Mr.  George  K.  Holmes,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  says : 
"The  canning-factory  places  the  vegetable- 
garden,  the  fruit-orchard  and  the  berry- 
field  at  the  very  door  of  every  household 
in  the  land  during  every  day  in  the  year." 

In  a  recent  message  to  the  Virginia 
legislature.  Governor  Mann  urged  con- 
certed action  between  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  state  ex- 
periment station  and  the  state  board  of 
education  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion  for   agricultural  purposes. 

The  consul  at  Manchester,  England, 
finds  that  more  American  apples  are  sold 
at  that  place  than  elsewhere  in  Europe 
and  that  the  best  prices  are  obtained 
there.  He  states  that  Manchester  sup- 
plies six^million  people  with  foreign 
products.' 


Guaranteed  for  10  years 

We  have  paid  over  to  the  National  Surety 
Company  of  New  York  sufficient  money  to 
justify  them  in  issuing  a  guarantee  bond 
leith  every  roll  of  Congo  Hoofing  which  we  sell. 
In  other  words,  the  Surety  Co.  guarantees  to 
wake  good  our  guarantee,  so  you  get  double  pro- 
tection. 

The  guarantee  bond  says  in  effect  that— If 
your  2  or  3  ply  Congo  Roof  wears  out  in  less 
til  i  ten  years,  you  are  entitled  to  a  new  roof 
v.McJuiout  enlarge. 

tourely  you  will  prefer  a  roofing  which  we 
stand  ready  to  back  up  in  this  way  as  against 
one  whose  maker  is  only  willing  to  say  that  it 
"should  last"  ten  years,  but  dares  not  back  it  up. 

Write  us  for  a  copy  of  this  guarantee  and  we 
will  send  it  to  you  free:  and  if  your  lawyer' can 
find  any  loop-hole  in  it  for  us,  we  would  like  to 
know  it. 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

553  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


100  Gallon  Cypress  Tank 


for  storing  water,  for  scalding 
and  salting,  and  many  other 
pufposes.  Can  furnish  with 
tight  cover,  making  it  suitable 
for  spraying, {or$3.ooadditional. 
We  make  all  other  size  Tanks 
in  any  shape  for  all  purposes. 

Steel  Towers  to  elevate  Tanks. 
Bells.  Wind  Mills;  also  Silos, 
Pumps  and  Gasoline  Engines. 

Goods  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented, or  money  refunded. 


The 


BALTi  MO  Rrr 
COOPERAGlL 


Co. 


Sfi  South  Liberty  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Earn  the  Biggest  Salaries  of  anv  class 
of  men  in  the  world.  Over  600,000  employed 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Tne  de- 
mand for  good  Salesmen  exceed.s  the  supply. 
We  will  teacliyouto  be  one  by  mail  and  assist 
you  to  secure  a  good  position  through  our 
FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

We  receive  calls  for  thousands  of  Salesiiieii  and  have 
assisted  thousands  of  meu  to  secure  good  positions 
or  (letter  salaries.  A  great  uiany  of  our  graduates  who  foriiierly 
earned  Ij25  t<»  S75  a  munth,  have  sinre  earned  from  $100  to  as  high 
as  iljOOO  a  month  and  expenses.  Thousands  of  good' position:^ 
are  now  open.  If  you  want  to  secure  one  of  theui  or  increase 
your  earnings  our  Frfe  Book  "A  Knight  of  TJie  Gti'p"  will 
show  yiin  how.    Writ*  or  oall  for  it  t<>day.    Address  nearest  office- 

Dept.  429,  National  Salesmen's  Training  Association 
Chicago,  New  Yorb,  Kansas  City,  Minoeapotis,  San  Frandsco,  Atlanta 

OSGOOD 

Indinpensable  on  every  farnr. 
saves  the  time  and  money  yuu 
wouldspenilon  apublic  Bcaie,;tiid 
assures  perfect  accuracy  al- 
3^    way 9.    Priced  within 
your  reach;  good  fora  life- 
^' time.  O*>i:ood  9oale  Co., 
Boa  165  Bingham  ton,  K,Y. 


Pitless 


Write 
for 
Catalogue 


Save  Your  BatkG 


What's  the  nse  of  liftin*  heavy  loads  over 
high  ■wooden  wheels  when  you  can  have 
a  set  of  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels  at  half 
the  cost?  Cut  out  the  strains  and  drudg- 
ery of  farm  loading  by  having  a  set  of 
these  everlasting  Empires.  They  save  your 
■wooden  wheels,  save  yonr  team  aud  save 
yoa.    Send  for  free  catalog.  (9) 

Empire  Mfg.  Co..  Box  568,  Quincy,  III 


AHFNTS  200%  PROFIT 

^  L  KJ         Handy,  .\ntoniattc 

HAME  FASTENER 

Do  away  with  old  hame  strap. 
Horse  owners  and  teamsters 
wild  about  them.  Fasten 
instantly  with  gloves  on.  Outwear  the  harness.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  AVrite  today  for  confidential  terms  to  agents. 
F.  Thomas  Mf|E.  Co..  r44>  Wayne  St.,  I^ayton.  Ohio 

CADM  UUJIIITrn  ^>  ^ant  to  hearirom  OWNER 
rAnln  WAniLU  having  good  farm  for  sale  in 
good  locality.  State  lowest  price,  as  you  will  have  no 
COMMISSION  to  pay.  If  you  want  to  buy  property 
of  anv  kind  it  will  be  to  vour  interest  to  write  ue. 

AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION, 
815  Palace  Bids.,  -  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Qr~F|# FFniup  Its  pleasures  aud  profits,  is  the 
DLLIVLLr  ini]  theme  of  that  excellent  and  hand- 
someh-  illustrated  magazine,  CLEANINGS  IN  BEE 
CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  mouths  on  trial  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  free  a  64-page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalof?to  all  who  name  this 
paper.     THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  7.  Medina,  Ohio. 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID  $8.  75 

for  4  Boggy  Wheels.  Steel  Tires.  Wuh  Rubber  Tirei.  $15.20.  I  mfg. 
irheel;  %  to  4  in.  tread.  Buggy  Tops  $5.50,  Shafts  »2-00.  Top  Bug- 
irits  135;  Harness  $6.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Catalogue  Free.  Repair 
Wheels,  f5.50.    Wagon  Umbrella  free.  F.  F.  BOOB.  Cincinnati.  0. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF  TOU  ARE  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  $25  A  WEEK 


we  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  how  to  increase  your 
salary.   Send  for  beautiful  prospectus,  mailed  FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL,  Dept.  25,  Chicago,  HI. 

PATENT  EXPLOITATION 

  and  

THE  LAW  OR  PATENTS 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  and  advice  as  to  how- 
inventions  are  secured,  sold  and  financed. 
Patent  Development  Corporation,  No.  521  Seventh  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PA   T   IP   ly   T  e    SECXTBED   OR  FEE 
Free  report  as  to  patentability.    Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
VICTOR  J.  ETAXS  A-  OO.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 

PATENTS  wofs  FORTUNES 

Inventors:  Send  6  cts.  for  our  Valuable  Patent  Books 
B.S.  &  A.B.  Iiacey,Dept.4»,Washington,D.  C.Est.ieeO 

CAPITALIZE  YOUR  BRAINS 

Kiches  lie  in  your  ingenuity.  Protect  your  ideas 
bv  patents.  Low  rates.  Free  Book  G.  Special  offers. 
RICHARU  B.  OWEN,  Warder  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

O  «  T C  M T  YOUR  IDEAS.  They  mav  bring  you 

r  M  I  C 1^  I  wealth.  64-page  Patent  Book  Free. 
Fitzgerald  i  Co. ,  Att.vs, .  Box  N.Washington,  D.  C.  Est.  18S0 


PATENTS 


Watson  E,  Coleman,  Washing- 
ton, D.  e.  Books  free.  Highest 
references.   Best  results. 
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A  One-Man  Improvement 
Association 


[continued  from  page  3] 


was  flanked  with  splendid  woods  and  in 
spring  millions  of  wild  flowers  answered 
his  eager  eyes.  It  was  alive  enough  for 
|him ! 

I  Then  he  began  to  plant  his  place — to 
plant  it  as  the  average  suburbanite  plants, 
by  proxy.  He  ordered  his  trees  from  a 
nursery  and  had  them  "put  in  under 
contract."  They  died — some  suddenly 
and  others  by  lingering  death. 

In  the  death  of  these  trees  was  the 
birth  of  the  one-man  improvement  asso- 
ciation ! 

"I'm  going  to  find  out  why  they  died !" 
he  exclaimed — and  dug  them  up.  Their 
mutilated  roots  told  the  story.  Then  he 
went  to  the  woods  and  did  his  own  dig- 
ging, treating  the  roots  and  fibers  as 
tenderly  as  if  they  were  baby  fingers. 
And  when  he  planted  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  his  own  yard  he  made  a  gener- 
ous bed  and  gave  them  room  in  which 
"to  stretch."  Whenever  possible  he 
talked  with  experienced  tree-planters, 
and  then  tried  out  their  rules  and  theo- 
ries. But  the  trees  themselves  were  both 
his  books  and  his  teachers.  And  as  their 
spell  grew  upoti  him  he  increased  in 
knowledge  of  their  ways,  their  beauties 
and  their  infirmities. 

After  his  own  yard  was  well  planted 
his  hands  still  itched  for  the  work  he  had 
come  to  love.  Perhaps  because  no  one 
had  ever  done  a  day's  work  for  him 
without  pay,  he  was  moved  to  push  the 
planting  over  into  his  neighbor's  yard. 
Or  was  it  because  the  memories  of  those 
lonely,  companionless  years  when  the 
marks  of  the  "bound-out"  yoke  were 
fresh  upon  his  neck,  made  neighbors 
seem  so  good,  so  pleasant,  that  he  wished 
to  "do  for"  them?  At  any  rate,  he  ap- 
peared one  morning  at  a  neighbor's  back 
door  and  said : 

"John,  how  would  you  like  to  have 
some  nice  hard  maples— about  three  of 
them — in  that  bare  spot  in  your  front 
yard?" 

"Od,  I  don't  know,"  answered  John, 
"rm  af  raid,  they  might  shade  the  grass  in 
time.    Wh3'-~selling  nursery  .stock?" 

"No,"  was  the  crisp  answer.  "I'm  not. 
But  I  know  that  fine  trees  will  raise  the 
value  of  any  residence  property  faster 
than  anything  else.  They  don't  depreciate 
from  the  minute  you  put  them  in.  Trees 
grow  in  value  every  year.  Besides,  I 
like  to  see  'em  everywhere,  and  I  get  my 
fun  planting  trees  instead  of  whacking  a 
white  ball  with  a  set  of  expensive  sticks. 
Out  in  the  woods,  the  other  day,  I  found 
some  fine  young  sugar-maples  where  they 
weren't  needed,  and  took  them  up  to  put 
into  some  neighbor's  yard  where  they'd 
help  his  property  and  be  enjoyed  by  lots 
of  folks." 

That  put  the  thing  in  a  different  light — 
especially  the  suggestion  about  the  grow- 
ing property  value — and  the  neighbor  re- 
sponded quickly : 

"Sure !  It's  mighty  kind  of  you.  Doc. 
I  hadn't  thought  about  planting  trees  in 
that  light  before,  but  you're  right."  And 
so  the  trees  were  planted. 

Then,  one  day,  he  heard  that  the  big 
sugar-maple  in  the  school-yard  was  going 
to  be  cut  down  because  it  was  dying.  It 
was  almost  as  big  as  the  one  under  which 
he  had  stretched  himself  on  hot  Sunday 
afternoons,  back  on  the  "bound-out  farm" 
in  York  State.  Cut  that  tree  down?  Not 
if  he  could  help  it.  And  he  would  help 
it  some  way !  At  daylight,  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  at  work,  chiseling  and 
scraping  away  the  dead  wood  in  the 
great  wound  that  stretched  nearly  as  high 
as  his  own  head.  And  after  his  surgery 
"was  done  he  filled  the  cavity  with  cement 
and  closed  up  the  wound  that  was  sap- 
ping the  life  of  the  splendid  old  tree. 
Ah!  but  it  was  a  good  job!  Children 
would  play  under  the  shade  of  that 
spreading  tree  for  twenty — perhaps  fifty 
— years  longer  because  of  his  healing 
ministrations. 

So  it  came  that  every  man  in  the  town 
who  had  a  wounded  or  ailing  tree  came 
to  "the  tree  man"  for  his  surgery.  It 
cost  nothing  and  was  less  work  than  to 
cut  it  down !  But  it  was  when  the  larger 
vision  of  a  Town  Beautiful  came  to  this 
solitary  tree-planter,  this  one-man  im- 
provement association,  that  he  really  felt 
the  full  thrill  of  his  work.  He  bought  a 
horse  and  a  light  wagon  and  made  the 
special  tools  which  he  needed  for  quick 
and  skilful  work.  He  was  in  the  woods 
every  morning  before  the  dawn  was  fully 
upon  him  and  worked  as  if  he  had  a  hay 
harvest  threatened  by  an  oncoming 
shower.  But  he  was  always  on  the  eight- 
thirty  train  going  to  town,  dressed  as 
neatly  as  if  he  had  spent  an  hour  at  his 
toilet  instead  of  a  scant  ten;  minutes. 

And  the  few  hours  6i  daylight,  after 


his  return  from  the  office,  were  as  fran- 
tically filled  as  his  longer  morning. 

There  is  a  certain  street  in  Glenn 
Ellyn— a  stretch  of  seven  blocks — which 
the  tireless  "tree  man"  planted  to  hard 
maples  seven  years  ago.  This  line  of 
verdure  is  now  the  pride,  the  "show- 
place,"  of  the  town.  And  there  is  a 
country  road,-  leading  to  a  neighboring 
hamlet,  in  the  fence-corners  of  which,  for 
a  space  of  seven  miles,  the  tree-planter 
has  set  a  line  of  lilacs. 

Since  "Doc"  Johnson  began  his  self- 
imposed  task  as  public  tree-planter  for 
Glenn  Ellyn,  the  town  has  doubled  in 
population  and  doubled  its  property  value. 
Not  a  single  factory  has  moved  into  it  or 
been  developed  by  its  citizens  in  that 
time,  and  the  only  industry  of  which  it 
boasted  was  discontinued  several  years 
ago.  The  whole  increase  in  population 
and  in  property  values  has  been  due  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  place  as  a  resi- 
dence town.  And  that  means  the  trees 
and  shrubs  planted  by  the  one-man  im- 
provement association  have  done  their 
work. 

Lately  he  accepted  the  office  of  "Village 
Forester" — on  one  condition :  That  it 
should  carry  neither  fees  nor  salary  and 
that  an  ordinance  should  be  passed  for 
the  protection  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
which  would  embody  the  ideas  worked 
out  by  his  experience.  In  the  opinion 
of  "Doc"  Johnson,  one  village  forester, 
backed  by  such  an  ordinance,  can 
do  more  for  the  trees  of  a  town  than 
any  improvement  association  in  existence. 
But  he  isn't  against  improvement  asso- 
ciations of  larger  membership  than  one. 
He's  for  them — only  there  must  be  one 
rrtan  in  every  place  who  knows  how  to  do 
the  work. 

Each  Arbor  Day  this  friend  of  the 
trees  gathers  the  school-children  about 
him  and  shows  them,  by  the  "specimens" 
which  he  has  collected,  just  what  injures 
trees  and  how  to  cure  them.  He  is  the 
friend  of  the  children  as  well  as  the 
trees.  Some  day  he  is  going  to  put  his 
collection  of  "specimens"  into  a  village 
museum  so  that  they  will  speak  their  own 
lesson  to  every  eye  that  sees  them.  But 
just  now  his  specimens  are  in  too  active 
a  service  for  museum  retirement.  Clubs 
and  churches  and  schools  in  neighboring 
towns  are  calling  upon  him  to  "come  over 
and  show  us  what  kills  and  what  will 
cure  our  trees." 

And,  remember,  he  has  never  taken  a 
dollar  for  anything  in  connection  with 
this  public  service !  All  he  asks  is  the 
chance  to  spread  the  gospel  of  be-good- 
to-the-trees.  It  is  his  work,  and  the  days 
are  too  short  for  it ! 

What  if  every  town  and  village  of  this 
country  had  a  citizen  of  the  same  sort? 
The  volume  of  vernal  beauty  which  it 
would  bring  to  the  eyes  of  men  could 
not  be  counted  in  dollars!  But,  just  the 
same,  it  would  mean  millions  of  dollars 
in  actual  property  value. 

Although  the  Tree-Planter  of  Glenn 
Ellyn  has  placed  children  yet  unborn  in 
his  debt  for  the  beauty,  the  comfort  and 
the  refreshment  of  noble  trees,  he  has 
given  the  public  one  thing  of  greater 
value  than  the  trees  themselves — the  ex- 
ample of  his  unselfishness.  That,  after 
all,  is  the  really  great  thing  in  the  work 
of  the  Bound-Out  Boy!  And  it  will  live 
longer  than  any  tree  he  has  planted. 

To  serve  the  common  good  is  no  easy 
job — "and  few  there  be  who  find  it !" 

How  Far  Shall  We  Follow 
the  Orient? 

[continued  from  page  5] 

pounds  of  potash  and  more  than  131,- 
700,000  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 

But  in  addition  to  these  sources  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  the  culti- 
vated fields  in  the  Far  East  receive  very 
large  additional  contributions  from  the 
mountain  and  hill  herbage  which  is  used 
both  directly  in  the  rice-fields  and  in  the 
making  of  compost  by  all  three  nations. 
Then  there  is  the  entire  product  of  hu- 
man waste,  amounting  in  Japan  alone 
in  1908  to  5,770,000,000  kan,  equal  to  23,- 
950,295  tons,  which,  according  to  Japan- 
ese analyses,  carry  more  than  114,000,000 
pounds  of  potash  and  more  than  93,- 
000,000  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  an- 
nually back  to  her  fields. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  these  state- 
ments we  have  made,  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soils  of  their  fields,  is  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  resources  named,  ex- 
cept the  animal  manure,  are  as  yet 
almost  entirely  unconsidered  and  unutil- 
ized by  us. 


The  OverlanJs 
Matchless  Simplicity 


Texas  this  year  takes  1,500  Overlands. 
Kansas  takes  1,000.  Iowa  1,000,  Nebraska 
750.  Three  towns  in  Kansas — Wichita, 
Great  Bend  and  Salina — each  take  200  cars. 

The  car  is  but  two  years  old.  In  most 
of  these  sections  it  has  been  known  but 
one  year.  Yet  this  year's  orders  for 
Overlands  call  for  124,000,000  worth  of 
cars. 

This  unexampled  success  is  largely  due 
to  simplicity.  The  operation  is  by  pedal 
control — a  method  as  simple  as  walking. 
Any  novice  can  run  it  the  first  time  he 
tries.  And  the  car  almost  cares  for 
itself. 

For  $1,000 

The  25  horsepower  Overland  sells  for 
$1,000.  It  has  a  102-inch  wheel  base  and 
a  possible  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  not  under-sized  or  under-powered, 
as  are  other  low-priced  cars.  It  meets 
any  requirement.  It  has  won  a  perfect 
score  in  a  10,  coo-mile  non-stop  run,  and 
has  made  marvelous  records  in  hill 
climbing. 

This  is  the  only  real  automobile  ever 
sold  for  this  price. 

A  40  horsepower  Overland,  with  112- 
inch  wheel  base,  sells  for  $1,250. 


125  Cars  Per  Day 

The  four  Overland  factories,  employing 
4,000  men,  turn  out  125  Overlands  daily. 
One  Overland  factory— formerly  the  great 
Pope-Toledo  plant— turns  out  80  of  one 
model  per  day. 

That  is  why  Overlands  give  more  for 
the  money  than  any  other  car  in  existence. 
That  is  why  these  cars  outsell  all  others. 
The  man  who  sees  an  Overland  wants  no 
other  car. 

These  Two  Books  Free 

The  new  Overland  catalog  and  "The 
Wonderful  Overland  Story"  will  be  mailed 
on  request.  These  cars  have  become  the 
sensation  of  motordom,  and  you  should 
know  the  facts.  Send  us  this  coupon 
today  for  the  books. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company  C2 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent, 

Please  send  me  the  two  books  free. 


Price,  $1,000.    25  h.  p.— 102-in.  wheel  base. 
One  or  two  rumble  seats  or  Toy  Tonneau 
at  small  additional  price. 


A  Sample  of 
PAGE  FENCE— FREE! 

Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence  and  our  valuable  Quar- 
ter Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real 
Page  Wire!  Examine  the  method  of  weav- 
ing the  vponderful  Page  Knot— the  Knot 
that  can't  come  off !  Study  the  many  styles 
of  Page  Fence  and  the  Panorama  of  Pic- 
tures showing  extreme  tests  which  this 
splendid  fence  lyithstands.  Read  how,  in 
our  great  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elas- 
ticity, tcnetlle  strength  and  durability  into 
High  Carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel 
Wire.    Learn  what  this  means  in  ecouomy. 

Specified  by  U.  S.  Government  as  standard 
Of  quality.  Approved  by  a  million  farmers. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  Sample  of  Page  Fence 
and  Grand  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  ZaSA  Adrian,  Mich. 


HEAVIEST 
FENCE  MADE 
HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.    You  can  avoid 
them   by  buying  Brown  Wire 
Fence.     Absolutely  rust  proof. 
1 5  to  35c  a  rod.  We  pay  height. 
160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch 
spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the 
strongest  Horse, Cattle  Hog  & 
BuUProof  Fences.  Get  cata- 
log and  free  sample  for  test. 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
CleTeland,  Ohio 
Dept  21  £ 


GASOL 


4  J  i^^^y  Si>J 


NG  ENGINE 


This  is  the  Engine  for  Pumping  Large  Quantities  of  Water! 
for  Watering  Stock,  Irrigating,  Draining,  Pumping  out  lUines, 
'  _  Quarries,  Excavations  or  other  places  where 

,a  compact,  powerful  and  low  priced  | 
pumping  outfit  is  wanted. 
This  Baci(-Ceared  Pumping 
ngine  with  Stuffing  Box,  asshown, 
eady  to  receive  pipe  connectioas. 
nd  capable  of  raising  260 
barrels  of  water  per  hour 
to  an  elevation  of  25  feet, 
66  barrels  to  an  elevation 
of  100  feet,  or  proportion-! 
ate  quantities  to  any 
height.    F.  O.  B.  Chicago 


A  complete  pumping  outfit  assem- 

3  in  one  compact  machine  ready  to 
receive  the  well  connections  and  go  to 
work  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be  attached. 
Cylinder,  pipe  and  rod  all  fitted  ready  to 
screw  together,  for  any  lift  from  25  feet  to 
100  feet,  furnished  for  845. 

This  is  an  emergency  outfit 
which  can  be  shipped  on  an  hour's 
notice  and  can  be  set  up  in  com 
plete  working  order  within  an  hour 
after  it  is  received. 

This  enclne  was  speclallj 
deslfrned  for  pumplngr.  it 

can  alao  bo  used  for  running  a. 
grinder,  fodder  cntter,  saw  or^ 
other  light  machinery:  but, 
where  operating  machinery  is 
the  principal  work,  our  $75.00 
iglne  with  fluted  cooler  ia  cheaper' 
and  more  suitable.    Larger  sizes  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

If  you  need  a  small  engine  to  operate  "any  old  hand  pump**  our' 
$37.50  pnmplng  engine  is  just  the  thing. 


It 

J  iss] 

I  gini 

]  in  aeaig] 
I  that  a  n 
[one  can' 
[  easily  under^ 
I  stand  all  its 
I  parts.  The 
I  gasoline  feeds 
J  by  gravity  from 
I  the  large  fuel 
I  tank  which  is 
I  mounted  on  the 
I  skids,  with  all  con^ 
I  nections  made  before 
I  it  leaves  the  factory. 


|2-H.  P.  general  pnrpoae 


Bemember  that  these  engines  are  manufactured  by  the  company  which 
de  the  eteel  windmill  business.     Thousands  of  these  engines  are  in  use 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 


One  Year  (24  numbers) 
Canadian  Subscriptions 


.  .  50  cents 
1  Year,  75  cents 


Elntered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  Second  -  Class   Mail  Matter. 

Subscriptions  and  all  editorial  letters  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  letters 
for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 

The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which 
is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  National  farm  journals 
are  issued. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mails,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper so  as  not 
to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  please  say  it  is 
a  renewal,  and  if  possible  send  the  label  from  a 
recent  copy.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 


PUBUSHED  BY 

THE    CROWELL    PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
Branch  Offices:    1 1  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Copyright,  iQio.  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Far.m  and  Fip-ESiDE  does  not  print  advertisements 
generally  known  as  "  readers"  in  its  editorial  or 
news  columns. 

Mention  Farm  .and  Fireside  when  you  write  to 
our  advertisers,  and  we  guarantee  you  fair  and 
square  treatment. 

Of  course  we  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  petty 
differences  between  -subscribers  and  honest  adver- 
tisers, but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper  should 
defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred,  provided  we  are  notified  within 
thirty  days  after  the  transaction. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  on  the  loth  and 
25th  of  each  month.  Copy  for  advertisements  should 
be  received  twenty-five  days  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion date.  $2.00  per  agate  line  for  both  editions;  $1.00 
per  agate  line  for  the  eastern  or  western  edition 
singly.  Eight  words  to  the  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the 
inch.  Width  of  columns  2%  inches,  length  of  columns 
two  hundred  lines,  sff  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Three  lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 

Letters  regarding  advertising  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  address. 


The  Demands  of  the  National  Grange 

THE  national  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
has  a  lobby  at  Washington.  It  declares  that  it 
isn't  a  lobby,  but  in  the  denial  it  shows  itself 
more  concerned  for  the  effect  of  a  mere  word  than 
earnest  men  should  be.  In  its  demands,  however,  the 
Grange  earns  our  respect.  Xot  everybody's  assent  will 
be  earned,  but  respect  the  well-considered  pronuncia- 
mento  of  the  Grange  certainly  deserves.  It  asks  for 
national  aid  to  highway  improvement.  Many  bills  have 
been  introduced  for  this,  none  of  which  seem  to  have  a 
chance  to  pass.  Highways  are  as  important  when  run- 
ning from  the  farm  to  the  town  as  when  extending 
from  the  town  to  the  sea.-  But  much  will  have  to  be 
done  before  the  country  will  budge  from  its  conviction 
that  the  roads  are  peculiarly  matters  for  the  counties 
and  the  states. 

The  second  demand  of  the  Grange  is  parcels  post. 
It  is  a  cause  in  which  all  the  progressive  forces  of  the 
nation  will  one  of  these  days  be  found  working  to- 
gether victoriously. 

The  .  Grange  is  for  postal  savings  banks.  Further- 
more, it  is  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  deposit.  Here  is  the  rub.  Most  of  us 
are  for  postal  savings  banks ;  but  there  are  all  sorts 
of  plans.  The  bills  now  pending  are  likely  to  be  de- 
feated by  divided  counsels  among  friends  of  the  prin- 
ciple. The  President  has  placed  himself  on  record  as 
favoring  the  investment  of  the  deposits  in  the  nation's 
bonds.  He  has  in  his  favor  the  constitution  and  the 
fact  that  most  foreign  postal  savings  banks  are 
operated  with  reference  to  the  nation's  becoming  the 
borrower  of  the  deposits.  He  has  against  him  the  peo- 
ple who  see  in  the  plan  a  device  for  getting  the 
bonds  of  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  national 
banks,  preparatory  to  the  setting  up  of  a  central  bank 
of  issue.  One  would  think  that  the  nation  might  better 
consider  the  President's  proposal  on  its  merits  and 
fight  the  central  bank  when  the  time  comes — on  its 
demerits. 

The  Grange  favors  extension  work  in  agricultural 
education.  So  do  we  all,  we  hope.  The  demand  is 
statesmanlike.  Election  of  United  States  senators  by 
direct  vote  is  another  measure  in  the  advocacy  of 
which  the  Grange  aligns  itself  with  the  best  thought. 
In  opposing  the  ship  subsidy  the  Grange  no  doubt  rep- 
resents the  mature  judgment  of  the  farmers  of  the 
nation.  In  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  oleo  law,  it  will 
be  supported  by  a  great  preponderance  of  the  opinion 
of  the  states  north  of  the  cotton-oil  belt — and  by  dairy 
interests  everywhere.  In  opposing  the  .\ldrich  pro- 
p^al  for  a  central  bank  of  issue,  the  Grange  voices 
the  feeling  of  the  people  that  this  gigantic  scheme  looks 
sinister  and  dangerous.  Leslie  !M.  Shaw's  statements 
that  such  a  bank  would  surely  be  controlled  by  Stand- 
ard Oil  and  United  States  Steel,  and  that  those  con- 
trolling it  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  national  debt  in 
exchange  for  the  charter  will  have  to  be  explained 
away  before  the  people  will  assent  to  such  a  basic 
change  in  our  currency  system.  And  in  its  stand  in 
favor  of  the  conservation  of  national  resources  the 
Grange  is  safe,  sane  and  progressive. 

Altogether,  the  Grange  may  be  congratulated  on  its 
demonstration  that  the  farmers  are  not  "agrarian  agi- 
tators," but  plain  Americans,  with  the  same  intelligent 
insight  into  our  problems  that  other  sane  and  intelligent 
people  have; — and  that  their  "isms"  are  those  which 
make  for  progress. 

*    *  * 

Form  a  farmers'  combine,  and  all  combine  to  lighten 
mother's  daily  burdens. 

This  country  just  now  is  interested — farm  and  city 
alike — in  seeing  more  men  farm  as  others  are  already 
farming. 

The  National  Good  Roads  .\ssociation  in  conven- 
tion recently  recommended  that  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  army  be  used  in  making  good  roads.  The  idea  is 
worth  considering.  The  soldier  is  a  patriot,  .and  how 
better  could  he  serve  his  country  than  by  beautifying 
and  making  more  serviceable  her  roadways.  We  re- 
member, too,  that  wherever  Caesar  and  his  legions  went 
good  roads  followed. 


Main'  a  man  who  thought  he  could  lift  the  mortgage 
has  been  lifted  by  it. 

We  need  more  farmers  and  their  wives  who  put  their 
feet  on  the  stove  foot-rails  and  their  heads  together 
for  the  discussion  of  affairs  in  the  home  and  around 
the  farm. 

The  first  man  was  a  farmer.  If  he  could  have  lived 
on  his  Eden  farm  until  the  present  time  and  had  been 
progressive  from  the  beginning,  he  would  still  be  find- 
ing out  new  wrinkles. 

Knowledge  Comes,  but  Wisdom  Lingers 

00  SAID  Tennyson  fifty  years  ago.  We  are  accumulat- 
ing  knowledge  everv-  day.  Just  how  fast  our  wis- 
dom marches  is  quite  another  thing.  In  the  line  of 
knowledge,  listen  to  what  Prof,  .\lfred  Vivian  said  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Live  Stock  Association  : 
"Live-stock  feeding  i?  purely  a  chemical  and 
physiological  question.  Agriculture  is  largely  a 
chemical  question,  and  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is 
quite  essential  in  all  lines  of  husbandry."  And  all  this 
is  perfectly  true.  A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  recently  stated  that  he  is  making  a  success  in  a 
new  country  by  pure  "book  farming."  This  being  so, 
it  shows  that  the  mere  knowledge  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  farming  is  now  so  organized  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

So  niuch  for  knowledge.  All  we  lack,  now,  is  wis- 
dom. We  need  the  wisdom  to  use  our  knowledge. 
We  have  forests  of  guide-posts  and  bales  of  road 
maps.  Let  us  make  our  journey  according  to  their 
teachings  and  we  shall  do  better.  We  "practical" 
farmers  need  wisdom  according  to  our  knowledge. 
We  all  know  about  the  balanced  ration  and  the  laws 
of  soil  upkeep — but  we  feed  our  beasts  on  the  handiest 
things  and  exploit  the  soil  like  posterity-robbers.  None 
of  us  knows  any  too  much,  but  there  are  man>-  who 
vv'ould  do  well  to  trade  off  some  of  their  knowledge  for 
a  little  wisdom.  And  the  greatest  thing  lacking  in  our 
system  is  wisdom  to  make  of  our  boys  and  girls  the 
chemists  and  physiologists  they  need  to  be  without 
tearing  their  roots  from  the  soil  of  the  farm;  vv-isdom 
to  educate  properly. 

*       *  * 

There  are  three  kinds  of  farming — intensive,  exten- 
sive and  expensive. 

When  your  life  touches  that  of  some  other  farmer, 
let  the  fire  of  a  new  thought  flash  between  you.  Get 
something  good  to  take  back  to  your  own  home,  and 
be  just  as  glad  to  give  something  back  in  return. 

Flowers  With  Little  Labor 

W/iTH  farm  labor  scarce  and  everj'  hour  filled  with 
pressing  duties,  the  neglect  of  the  flower-bed  may 
be  excused.  But  flowers  are  only  one  form  of 
beauty  and  if  all  the  beautiful  in  life  is  neglected, 
what  is  life  worth?  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  life  on  the 
farm  which  holds  the  boys  and  girls,  and  not  its 
profits.  The  happiness  crop  is,  really,  the  thing  we  all 
are  seeking  to  perfect.  .A.fter  all,  then,  flowers  may  be 
needed  in  the  rotation.  They  need  not  take  much  labor, 
and  they  may  be  had  for  scarcely  any  money.  The  bed 
of  annuals  is  well  worth  while,  but  the  perennials  come 
year  after  year  to  gladden  the  place  in  life  to  which 
Providence  and  provident  care  has  called  them.  After 
the  first  planting,  all  they  ask  is  a  little  care  once  in  a 
while.  Lilies-of-the-valley,  iris,  peonies,  aquilegia, 
bleeding-heart,  lilies  of  various  sorts,  dozens  of  the 
gay  volunteers  are  to  be  gathered  up  for  the  asking  in 
any  neighborhood  or  bought  cheaply  from  the  dealers. 
They  give  individuality  to  a  farm.  More  people  will 
remember  the  place  where  the  yellow  Persian  roses  are 
60  beautiful  or  where  the  Japanese  lilies  bloomed  last 
summer  than  the  dwelling  of  the  prize  hogs  or  the 
champion  fowls.  You  will  remember  the  roses  longer 
yourself,  when  the  days  of  work  are  over,  and  you 
haven't  much  to  do  but  think  and  remember.  There 
isn't  any  money  in  flowers — not  a  cent — but  there  is 
something  that  money  can't  buy  in  them  when  they 
bloom  for  you  about  your  own  home.  Put  half  a  day 
into  flowers  this  spring. 


Highest  Prices  Known  for  Hogs 

pEBRU.\RY  28,  1910,  will  be  a  historic  date  in  the  swine 
trade.  For  the  .first  time  since  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  the  price  touched  ten  dollars  a  hun- 
dred on  the  Chicago  market.  On  that  date  sixty-four 
hogs  averaging  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds 
were  sold  for  ten  dollars  a  hundred.  Their  fortunate 
owner  went  away  with  SI. 689.60  for  the  bunch.  In 
August,  1870,  the  market  rose  to  $10.12!/2.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  they  brought  $11.65.  while  in  1865  the  price 
was  at  one  time  as  high  as  $13.25.  These  sales,  how- 
ever, were  under  financial  and  agricultural  conditions 
much  different  -from  those  of  to-day.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  few  farmers  are  able  to  benefit  by  these 
high  prices.  Only  9.291  hogs  were  received  that  day  in 
Chicago.  9.900  in  St.  Louis.  9.000  in  Kansas  City,  6,700 
in  Omaha.  4.200  in  St.  Joseph.  9.264  in  New  York,  3,600 
in  Sioux  City,  sixty  cars  in.  Buffalo,  2,500  head  in 
Cleveland.  2.000  in  Indianapolis,  where  they  touched 
$10.05.  and  6.000  in  Pittsburg.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
while  a  few  farmers  are  drawing  prizes,  and  some  of 
them  sacrificing  their  brood  sows,  and  thus  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  most  of  them  would 
lie  vastly  better  oft'  if  prices  could  rule  higher  when 
the\'  have  hogs  and  lower  when  they  have  them  not. 
In  the  meantime  the  cold-storage  warehouses  are  giving 
up  their  hoards  on  the  basis  of  ten  dollars  a  hundred 
for  the  ultimate  consumer.  .Aloral — try  to  have  some 
hogs  for  every  market. 

*       il;  ^ 

Have  faith  enough  in  your  farming  to  invest  your- 
self and  all  you  are  in  it.  The  man  who  does  that  is 
sure  of  grand  returns. 

The  only  man  who  can  successfully  direct  the  affairs 
of  a  farm  is  the  one  who  has  it  in  him  to  control  his 
own  heart,  mind  and  soul. 

Governments  in  Business 

'pHE  old  landmarks  of  governmental  limits  seem  to  be 
doomed  to  removal.  The  projects  of  the  Province 
of  Alanitoba  to  build  government-owned  stock-yards 
and  government-owned  grain-elevators  seem  sure  to  be 
carried  through  next  year,  as  both  parties  in  the 
provincial  parliament  are  in  favor  of  the  measures. 
This  progressive  province  bought  all  the  telephone  lines, 
urban  and  rural,  only  a  few  years  ago' and  has  reduced 
telephone  charges  from  twent3--five  to  60  per  cent.  In 
.\lberta  and  Saskatchewan  the  telephones  have  also 
been  taken  over  by  the  governments,  but  they  are  pro- 
ceeding slowly  in  the  matter  of  reductions  in  tolls,  as 
the  impression  seems  to  be  general  that  Manitoba  went 
too  far  in  this,  and  will  Jiave  to  raise  the  charges  again. 
Manitoba,  however,  seems  convinced  that  she  can  cut 
down  elevator  and  stock-yards  charges,  as  well  as  ex- 
penses in  slaughtering,  as  radically  as  she  has  slashed 
telephone  tolls.  If  these  experiments  succeed,  their 
effects  on  the  beef,  swine  and  grain  business  in  this 
country  cannot  fail  to  be  important. 

^  ^ 

If  you  haven't  any  boys  on  the  farm,  teach  the  girls 
how.    They  make  fine  farm  helps  at  the  lighter  work. 

Don't  forget  to  graft  those  old  useless  trees  this 
spring  with  grafts  from  good  fruit-trees ;  and  try  to 
find  room  for  at  least  six  apple,  peach  or  pear  trees. 
Fruit  is  never  too  plenty  in  the  world. 

Who  Has  Tried  the  Kudzu? 

W7HICH  of  our  readers  has  given  the  Japanese  kudzu 
vine  a  trial  for  forage  purposes?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculttiral  recommends  it  as  worth  experi- 
menting with  on  rocky  hillsides  or  steep  places  not  fit 
for  culture.  In  a  private  letter  one  of  the  experi- 
menters expresses  the  feeling  that  it  may  be.  useful  on 
other  and  better  soils.  The  writer  means  to  give  it  a 
test  on  some  stony  places  in  West  Virginia.  It  is  a 
legume,  has  a  starchy  root,  grows  vines  fifty  feet  long 
in  Florida  and  only  a  trifle  shorter  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington,  and  bears  foliage  that  is  described  as 
tasting  "like  clover,"    Who  has  tried  it? 
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HERE  in  Washington  the  disposition  still  is  to  credit 
President  Taft  with  sincere  purpose  of  progres- 
siveness,  but  more  and  more  to  assume  that  he 
is  taking  bad  advice,  is  too  much  insulated  from  the 
currents  of  real  public  feeling  and  is  under  domination 
of  the  Aldich-Cannon  influences. 

No  man  is  permitted  to  look  into  another  man's 
heart  and  see  what  is  there,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 
By  their  fruits  only  is  it  given  to  us  to  know  them. 
And  by  its  fruits,  or  rather  its  barrenness  of  fruits, 
we  are  compelled  to  judge  the  present  administration, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,  a  failure. 

I  am  going  to  set  down  a  plain  recital  of  some  facts 
about  certain  pending  legislation  and  let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself. 

First,  then,  the  postal  savings  bank  measure.  From 
the  beginning  of  its  consideration  this  session  the  real 
contest  over  this  measure  has  been  a  contest  for  con- 
trol of  the  funds  that  would  be  deposited  in  the  postal 
banks.  Wall  Street  wanted  them  to  pour  into  the 
reservoir  of  cash  with  which  it  floats  its  water-logged 
projects  in  combination  and  inflation.  The  country 
wanted  it  left  where  it  could  serve  the  country's  uses. 

The  progressive  Republicans  and  most  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  have  been  contending  that  postal  bank  de- 
posits should  be  redeposited  by  the  government  in  the 
banks  of  the  same  communities  in  which  the  postal 
banks  first  receive  them.  That  proposition  being  finally 
forced  into  the  measure.  Senator  Smoot  offered  an 
amendment  which  in  substance  said  that  once  deposited 
in  the  local  banks,  the  money  could  not  be  drained  off, 
after  a  time,  to  Chicago  and  New  York  and  the  other 
big  financial  centers.     Now  comes  Senator  Root. 

He  offered  an  amendment  providing  that  the  money 
may  be  used  to  buy  government  bonds.  The  intention 
of  this  was  to  use  the  postal  bank  funds  to  buy  up 
the  two-per-cent  government  bonds,  now  mainly  held 
by  national  banks,,  and  by  them  used  as  security  for 
national  bank  circulation.  For,  you  understand,  the 
Aldrich  currency  reform  plan  contemplated  stopping 
circulation  issues  by  national  banks,  and  putting  it 
entirely  in  control  of  the  central  bank.  With  the  cir- 
culation privilege  ended,  these  two-per-cent  bonds 
would  lose  much  of  their  value  to  the  banks ;  and, 
therefore,  the  national  bankers,  rather  than  stand  such 
a  loss,  would  oppose  the  central  bank  plan  and  proba- 
bly defeat  it.  To  take  care  of  the  bond-owning  bank- 
ers, it  was  proposed  to  pass  the  Root  amendment  and 
have  the  money  used  to  take  up  these  bonds.  Three 
purposes  would  be  served :  The  bankers  would  be 
saved  from  loss,  the  way  would  be  opened  for  putting 
through  the  central  bank  plan  and  the  postal  bank 
cash  would  go  to  the  national  banks,  and  thereafter  be 
redeposited  without  restriction  in  the  banks  in  finan- 
cial centers  which  feed  Wall  Street. 

President  Taft  went  to  New  York  and  made  a 
speech,  declaring  that  the  Root  amendment  must  be 
adopted;  and  Wall  Street  felt  easier  for  three  whole 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Senate  had  been 
canvassed  and  it  had  developed  that  just  ten  votes 
could  be  mustered  for  that  proposition. 

Whereupon  the  President  dropped  it,  and  the 
Aldrich  coterie  took  a  new  tack  to  accomplish  the  same 
end.  Senator  Smoot  was  summoned  to  the  White 
House  and  told  that  his  amendment  was  a  mistake 
and  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  He  demurred  and  said 
the  Senate,  not  he,  must  decide ;  and  at  the  time  I 
write  the  whole  matter  is  in  suspense.  The  Root- 
Aldrich  forces  are  determined  to  have  their  way,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Senator  Smoot  has  been  induced- 
to  offer  a  new  amendment  that  when  a  postal  bank 
depositor  has  two  hundred  dollars  to  his  credit  he  may 
ask  that  it  be  converted  into  a  government  bond  for  his 
benefit.  The  opponents  of  the  Root-Wall  Street  pro- 
gram are  studying  this  proposal,  trying  to  find  out 
whether  it  is  safe;  and  they  are  suspicious  of  it,  too. 

From  all  this  and  from  the  various  polls  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  believed  that  a  good  and  safe  postal  bank 
bill  will  finally  pass  the  Senate  if  the  President  is  not 
enlisted  again  to  back  some  new  form  of  Root  amend- 
ment whose  real  significance  may  be  more  cleverly 
concealed. 

To  sum  it  up  in  a  word,  the  people  who  want  a  Wall 
Street  postal  bank  bill  hope  the  President  will  help 
them  get  it.  The  people  who  don't  want  such  a  bill, 
remembering  how  the  President  killed  the  income  tax 
measure  last  session  by  forcing  adoption  of  the  cor- 
poration tax  substitute,  fear  everything  that  has  White 
House  approval.    If  a  bad  postal  bank  bill  passes,  it 
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will  be  through  the  machinations  of  the  forces  with 
which  President  Taft  has  been  cooperating.  If  no  pos- 
tal bank  bill  at  all  passes,  it  will  be  because  those  forces 
kill  it  as  a  penalty  for  not  being  the  kind  of  bill  they 
want.  Do  you  understand  why  there  are  misgivings 
about  the  President? 


N 


ow  let  me  try  to  tell  about  the  legislation  to  amend 
the  interstate  commerce  law.  The  party  in  power 
is  pledged  to  pass  a  law  strengthening  the  interstate 
commerce  act.  A  bill,  drafted  by  Attorney-General 
Wickersham— Senate  Bill  5,106— has  been  reported  for 
passage  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
interstate  commerce.  A  minority  report  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time,  written  by  Senator  Cummins 
and  signed  by  himself  and  Senator  Clapp.  Listen  to 
the  characterization  of  this  "progressive"  railroad  bill 
by  these  two  veterans  in  this  class  of  legislation : 

"They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  instead  of  being  an  ad- 
vance in  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce, 
is  a  long  step  backward,  and  the  bill,  if  it  be- 
comes a  law,  will  seriously  impair  the  efficiency 
of  existing  statutes." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  two  strong  Republicans.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Senator  Cummins,  for  many  years  a 
great  railroad  lawyer,  who,  when  he  took  a  brief  for 
the  people,  had  to  fight  for  twelve  years  against  all 
the  powers  of  railroad  politics  in  his  state,  and  to 
defeat  them,  before  he  could  get  recognition  and  the 
right  to  speak  from  a  Senate  seat.  It  is  the  verdict 
of  every  one  of  the  Republican  senators  who  last  year 
had  the  courage  to  stand  aloof  from  their  party  and 
vote  against  the  Aldrich  tariff  bill.  It  is  the  declara- 
tion of  a  great  body  of  the  best  legal  and  political 
opinion  of  the  country. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  bill  was  reported  from 
committee  by  a  vote  of  six  to  four,  thus ; 

For  reporting — Senators  Elkins,  Aldrich,  Kean,  Cul- 
lom.  Crane  and  Nixon. 

Against  reporting — Senators  Cummins,  Clapp,  New- 
lands  and  Hughes. 

Absent  and  not  voting — Senators  Tillman,  Foster 
and  Taylor. 

The  last  three,  being  Democrats,  would  probably 
have  voted  against  the  report  had  they  been  present, 
and  the  bill  would  have  been  rejected. 

Of  which  group  would  you  prefer  to  accept  the 
judgment?  Of  Aldrich,  for  many  years  the  arch- 
agent  of  Big  Business  in  the  Senate;  of  Elkins  and 
Kean,  themselves  multi-millionaires  and  legislative 
representatives  of  the  opinions  of  Big  Business ;  of 
Crane  and  Nixon,  two  more  of  the  richest  men  in 
public  life  and  always  spokesmen  of  the  interest  of 
great  corporations ;  or  would  you  prefer  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  two  independent 
Republicans  and  five  Democrats,  free  from  such  ties 
and  interests? 

Yet  the  bill  is  reported,  and  the  Aldrich-Hale-Taft- 
Wickersham  forces  are  determined  that  it  shall  pass. 

The  Cummins-Clapp  report  points  out  that  under 
present  law,  when  a  railroad  sues  to  enjoin  the  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  commis- 
sion is  defendant  and  commonly  hires,  as  its  lawyer, 
the  one  who  conducted  the  original  inquiry  before  the 
commission  and  who  is  most  familiar  with  the  case. 
But  the  bill  as  reported  proposes  that  suits  attacking 
orders  of  the  commission  shall  be  brought  against  the 
United  States ;  the  commission  is  excluded  irom  all 
participation;  and  the  defense  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  attorney-general.    The  report  says : 

"It  is  our  deliberate  judgment  that  this  trans- 
fer of  responsibility  and  power  will  destroy  in 
large  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  law.  .  .  . 
Shippers  complain  to  the  commission,  and  with 
infinite  care  and  labor  make  their  case,  and  the 
commission  awards  them  a  remedy.  The  railway 
companies  assail  the  order  in  court.  These 
shippers  are  just  as  much  concerned  in  the  judg- 


ment of  the  court  as  they  were  in  the  award  of 
the  commission,  but  they  are  not  only  deprived 
of  any  influence  or  control  of  the  matter  there-  . 
after,  but  the  commission  itself  is  forbidden  to 
take  an  interest  in  it.  The  whole  subject  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which,  although  equipped  with  excellent  lawyers, 
neither  knows  anything  about  the  case,  nor  has 
any  but  an  abstract  interest  in  it.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  makes  itself  familiar  with  the 
work  done  by  the  commission  and  then  may 
either  defend  or  not  defend,  as  it  pleases.  If  it 
believes  the  commission  was  wrong  in  its  order, 
it  would,  of  course,  allow  final  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  carrier.  Thus  is  the  amazing  spectacle 
presented  of  a  review  of  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mission not  by  a  court,  but  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Not  only  so,  but  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  peace  and  quiet  of  business  required  at 
that  particular  time  a  lax  administration  of  the 
law,  we  assume  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  a  little  tender  on 
the  common  carriers,  lest  a  financial  or  commer- 
cial disturbance  might  ensue." 

Senator  Cummins'  report  points  out  that  Section  7 
of  the  bill  actually  repeals  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
with  respect  to  agreements  among  railroads  respecting 
rates  and  classifications. 

Beyond  these  things,  the  Cummins-Clapp  report 
charges  that  the  Court  of  Commerce,  provided  for  in 
the  bill,  to  try  all  cases  on  appeal  from  the  interstate 
commission,  is  unnecessary  and  would  weaken  the  law ; 
that  the  new  measure  would  make  the  consolidation  of 
railroads  easier  than  ever  before ;  that  water  carriers 
are  exempted  entirely  from  the  act ;  so  that  the  trans- 
continental railroads  could  own  and  control  every  ship 
doing  business  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
via  the  Panama  Canal  When  it  is  completed,  and  ab- 
solutely prevent  their  competition  reducing  transcon- 
tinental rates.  It  is  pointed  out,  also,  that  electric 
railroads  are  not  included  within  the  law's  prohibitions 
against  one  railroad  acquiring  the  stock  of  a  parallel 
and  competing  line.  Therefore,  a  steam  railroad  could 
buy  up  all  the  electric  roads  in  its  section,  as  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  road  has  done  in  New 
England,  or  it  would  be  possible  for  an  electric  railway 
corporation  to  buy  and  hold  the  stocks  of  all  the  steam 
railroads  it  liked  exactly  as  the  Northern  Securities 
company  came  into  control  of  three  great  systems. 

But  there  is  a  more  remarkable  thing  than  any  of 
these,  in  this  bill. 

In  order  that  it  should  be  certain  that  the  court's, 
power  in  reviewing  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  not  be  made  broader  than  now,  the 
attorney-general  agreed,  at  the  insistence  of  Messrs. 
Cummins  and  Clapp,  to  put  into  the  measure  this  pro- 
vision : 

"But  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  en- 
larging the  jurisdiction  now  possessed  by  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  or  the  judges 
thereof,  which  jurisdiction  is  hereby  vested  in 
and  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Commerce." 

That  is,  it  was  specified  that  the  present  "limited 
court  review"  should  not  be  broadened  so  as  to  permit 
the  court  to  entirely  nullify  the  law  by  overturning  the 
decisions  of  the  commission,  which  seemed  absolutely 
fair.  But  Senator  Aldrich  insisted  that  that  provision 
must  go  out,  and  the  way  be  left  open  for  the  Court 
of  Commerce  to  widen  its  review  if  it  chose,  and  as- 
surne  power  to  break  down  the  whole  legislation  by 
judicial  construction.  In  demanding  this.  Senator 
Aldrich  declared  he  was  doing  it  because  the  President 
so  insisted. 

If  Senator  Aldrich  told  the  fact,  then  President  Taft 
favors  a  plan  which  would  practically  leave  all  rate 
regulation  to  the  courts  and  make  the  commission 
powerless  and  utterly  inefficient.  That  is  just  what 
the  country  has  long  been  determined  must  not  be 
done.  Mr.  Aldrich  insists  it  is  just  what  the  President 
wants  done. 

One  more  feature  of  this  marvelous  "progressive" 
railroad  measure.  It  UHdertakes  to  establish  some 
restrictions  against  overcapitalization.  These  restric- 
tions are  declared  by  careful  critics  of  the  measure, 
not  only  to  be  ineffective,  but  to  open  the  way  to 
legalize  overcapitalization  accomplished  in  the  past  and 
open  the  way  for  more  of  it  in  the  future. 

Before  this  measure  passes,  it  is  going  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  most  historic  debates  of  recent  years. 
And  the  real  theme  of  that  debate  will  be :  "Is  this 
measure  a  bungling  but  sincere  effort  at  progress,  or 
is  it  a  devious,  dishonest  effort  to  break  down  the 
whole  interstate  commerce  legislation?"  ,    .  , 
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Easter  in  the  World's  Greatest  City 

By  Richard  Maxwell  Winans 


EASTER  day  in  the  world's  greatest  city  is  essential- 
1}^  a  gala  affair ;  a  world  of  color,  of  new  dresses 
and  bright  flowers,  of  greeting  and  giving,  of 
smiles  and  laughter,  of  joyous  gaiety  and  happy  faces; 
an  awakening  to  a  new  life  of  social  enjoyment  after 
the  quiet  of  Lent. 

Easter  day  in  cosmoDolitan  New  York  Citj-  is  given 
over  to  show  and  parade,  to  the  display  of  dress  on 
the  streets,  to  beautifully  elaborate  musical  services 
in  the  churches  and  magnificent  floral  decorations  in 


CopjTirht  by  Undensood  k  Undenrood,  yew  Tork 

Cathedral  of  St.  John,  the  Divine,  under  construc- 
tion. Additions  to  be  made  at  left,  or  western,  end 

these  churches,  in  the  hotels,  in  public  places  and  in 
the  homes.     The  Easter   atmosphere   is  everywhere. 

The  amount  of  money  annually  spent  for  flowers  in 
this  greatest  city-  of  the  world  reaches  a  total  so  large 
that  it  makes  not  on'lj^  the  people  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  of  the  inland  towns  exclaim  in  amazement, 
but  is  enough  to  give  pause  for  wonder  to  the  folk 
who  make  up  the  population  of  this  great  city  by  the 
sea. 

Every  daj'  of  the  year  the  people  of  Greater  New 
York  spend  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  for 
flowers  that  are  grown  in  near-by  hothouses  and  flor- 
ists' gardens,  or  that  are  shipped  from  long  distances, 
from  up-state  New  York,  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  often  from  as  far  west  as  Chicago,  and  the 
receipts  of  the  Greater  City's  florists  every  year  will 
range  close  to  twenty  million  dollars.  Of  these  florists' 
shops  there  are  over  four  hundred  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  or  old  New  York,  alone. 

This  sum  does  not  include  the  millions  spent  by  the 
wealthj'  in  private  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  nor 
the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  up-keep  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens  in  Bronx  Park,  nor 
the  nearly  fiftj-  thousand  dollars  spent  on  flowers  in 
Central  Park  and  in  the  minor  parks  of  Manhattan, 
Queens  and  Richmond,  nor  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  spent  on  private  flower-beds  within  the 
city  limits. 

The  total  sum  of  money  that  is  annually  paid  out 
to  the  account  of  flowers  in  Greater  New  York  prob- 
ably amounts  to  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  or 
approximately  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  per  xapita 
for  its  over  four  million  people.  But  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  the  city's  poorer  classes  who 
seldom  ever  see  a  flower,  much  less  having  the  pleas- 
ure of  ow-ning  one.  To  these  less  fortunate  children 
of  the  great  city  the  possession  of  a  bouquet,  even 
of  a  single  flower,  marks  a  red-letter  day  for  them ; 
a  day  that  may  come  but  once. 

To  the  rich,  however,  a  profusion  of  flowers  is  a 
part  of  their  daily  life,  and,  upon  occasion,  the  ex- 
penditure for  blooms  and  plants  sometimes  reaches 
surprising  sums.  Oftentimes,  after  these  flowers  have 
graced  the  homes  of  the  rich  they  are  sent  to  bring 


Easter  crowds  in  front  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 


comfort  and  cheer  to  the  unfortunate  shut-ins  in  the 
hospitals. 

However,  the  average  daily  expenditure  for  flowers 
during  the  year  is  made  to  look  quite  commonplace, 
by  comparison,  when  we  learn  that  nearly  a  million 
dollars  is  spent  on  Easter  flowers  for  bloom  and 
plants  that  are  to  be  had  at  that  time ;  and  a  million 
dollars  w'ould  cover  the  cost  of  running  a  tremend- 
ously big  flower  garden  for  the  production  of  one 
day's  crop  of  flowers. 

But  there  is  no  one  posy-bed  large  enough  to  grow 
the  supply  of  bloom  for  New  York  City  even  for  one 
ordinary  da}-"s  demand,  much  less  for  such  an  occas- 
ion as  Easter.  To  meet  the  demands  for  Easter  day 
in  New  York  City  the  flower-gardens  of  several  coun- 
tries are  drawn  upon. 

Lily-buds  that  come  from  Bermuda  are  in  bloom 
in  New  York  homes  and  churches  and  hotels  and 
public  places  at  Easter-time,  and  they  come  also  from 
our  little  island  in  the  south  Pacific,  Hawaii  and 
Formosa  and  China  and  Japan.  And  the  other  flowers 
that  go  to  make  up  the  Easter  display  come  from  al- 
most ever}'  flower-producing  clime  and  countrj'. 

The  beautiful,  delicate,  expensive  orchids  come  from 
South  America  and  Africa.  The  most  popular  of 
these,  the  cattleyas,  sometimes  sell  at  wholesale  for 
as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars  per  dozen  at  Easter. 
In  the  Bronx  Park  Garden  alone  the  collection  of 
orchids  is  valued  at  something  like  seventy-five  thous- 
and dollars. 

Easter  hyacinths  come  from  the  great  flower-fields 
of  sunny  southern  France ;  begonias,  azaleas  and  rho- 
dodendrons from  Belgium,  the  setting-in  ferns  from 
the  far  Australian  brush,  and  all  kinds  of  palms  are 
received  from  Holland  and  Belgium. 

The  Easter  season  roses  and  other  flowers,  from  the 
queenly  American  Beauties  and  carnations  to  the  dainty 
violets  and  lilies-of-the-valley,  except  those  that  ar- 
rive on  the  sweet-sc-ented  flower  ships  from  the  islands 
of  the  gulf,  are  supplied  by  growers  in  the  Eastern 
states. 

To  cater  to  the  esthetic  appetite  of  the  New  Yorker, 
as  manifested  by  their  taste  for  flowers,  there  are  over 
ten  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the  five  boroughs  of 
New  York  alone.  This  number  takes  no  account  of 
the  large  army  of  growers  v^ho  are  em- 
ployed in  producing  flowers  in  this  and 
other  countries   for  shipment  to  this  city. 

The  display  here  at  Easter  is  impressive 
and  magnificent,  with  the  grand  profusion 
of  lilies,  tulips,  narcissi,  daffodils,  jonquils, 
lilies-of-the-valley,  azaleas,  rhododendrons, 
geraniums,  hyacinths,  violets,  roses,  carna- 
tions and  other  beautiful  bloom  surrounded 
by  their  setting  of  ferns  and  palms  and  the 
wealth  of  green  leaves  that  furnish  such  a 
beautiful  background. 

In  this  attractive  market  where  thousands 
of  dollars  daily  change  hands,  the  prices 
are  established  by  a  board  of  expert  judges  , 
of  value. 

American  Beauty  roses  are  graded  alone 
by  the  length  of  their  stems.  The  "specials" 
must  have  stems  measuring  thirtj^-six  inches 
or  over;  the  "fancies,"  twenty-four  inches 
or  over ;  the  "extras,"  fifteen  inches ;  the 
No.  I's,  ten  inches;  while  all  under  that  are 
classed  as  "culls." 

At  Easter  when  they  are  scarce  they 
sometimes  retail  at  three  dollars  apiece, 
gardenias  for  as  much  as  four  dollars  each, 
orchids  at  five  and  ten  dollars  apiece,  and 
occasionally  more. 

Fine  specimens  of  carnations  when  in  de- 
mand sell  wholesale  as  high  as  four  dollars 
each,  and  at  other  times  from  five  to  thirty 
dollars  per  hundred.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  only  six  varieties  of  carnations 
grown  for  the  trade.  To-day  there  are 
over  fifty,  while  more  than  four  hundred 
variations  claim  the  attention  of  greenhouse 
men.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  paid 
by  Thomas 'W.  Lawson  for  a  pink  bearing  his  name. 

The  violet,  which  is  at  the  height  of  its  sweet- 
scented  reign  at  Easter,  is  grown  for  the  Gotham 
trade  mostljr  about  Rhinebeck,  although  large  Easter 

shipments  are  made  from 
Boston  and  as  far  west 
as  Chicago.  The  high- 
class  specimens  of  this 
delicate  little  flower  sell 
at  two  to  five  cents  for 
each  tiny  stem  or  bloom 
when  in  good  condition. 
Sometimes,  however,  the 
street  venders  sell  these 
little  flowers  for  from 
five  to  twenty-five  cents 
a  bunch.  These  are  the 
old,  held-over  stocks  of 
days  before,  which  they 
constantly  spray  with 
pocket  sj'ringes  contain- 
ing cheap,  odorous  "vio- 
let" perfume. 

It  is  only  this  grade  of 
flowers,  long  cut  and 
wilting  to  decaj',  includ- 
ing roses,  carnations, 
lilies,  chrysanthemums 
and  similar  flowers,  that 
the  poorer  classes  of  the 
great  city  can  afford  to 
bm' ;  if  it  can  be  properly 
said  that  they  can  afford 
such  non-essential  luxur- 
ies which  are  so  far  aside 
from  the  actual  necessi- 
ties of  physical  existence, 
and  pitifully  few  enough 


of  these  there  are  who  do  enjoy  even  such  a  poor, 
withered  little  bouquet  at  Easter-time ;  a  time  w  hich  the 
wealthy  make  a  season  of  gorgeous  color  and  perfume 
and  beauty,  and  it  is  given  to  the  other  millions  to 
behold  and  in  a  measure  enjoy,  although  they  may  not 
possess. 

As  at  Christmas  and  other  holidays,  the  Salvation 
Army  remembers  the  poor,  and  at  Easter  their  gifts 
are  flowers  to  those  unable  to  buy  these  beautiful 
emblems  of  a  resurrected  spring.  Their  purchases  are 
mostly  made  of  the  street  flow'er-venders  who  sell 
cheaply,  rather  than  of  the  higher-priced  florists. 

Many  thousands  of  plants  and  flowers  are  also  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  classes  by  the  charitable  Five 
Points  Mission  on  Park  Street,  down  in  the  great 
Bowery  section  where  thousands  of  the  great  city's 
unfortunate  children  would  scarce  possess  a  flower 
were  it  not  for  this  commendable  mission. 

The  celebration  of  Easter  is  by  no  means  an  insti- 
tution of  the  past,  and  in  New  York,  the  greatest  city 
in  the  w'orld,  there  is  celebrated  the  greatest  Easter 
in  Christian  history ;  a  modern  Easter  in  a  modern  city. 

The  Easter'  day  of  New  York  is  a  new  Easter,  a 
day  that  has  absorbed  some  of  the  features  of  some  of 
the  other  days  -we  celebrate;  particularly  the  gift- 
giving  feature  of  Christmas,  for  the  giving  of  Easter 
gifts  in  New  York  is  almost  as  popular  now^  as  tlie 
giving  of  Christmas  gifts. 

The  souvenir  postal-card  may  have  opened  the  way 
to  more  substantial  remembrances,  but,  come  how  it 
may,  the  Easter  gift  custom  is  established,  and  Easter 
gifts  are  among  the  high-class,  expensive  kind;  so  tliat 
if  one  gives  at  all,  as  one  is  quite  expected  to,  and  there 
are  many  friends  to  remember,  the  toll  on  the  purse 
is  'oy  no  means  light. 

Even  the  Easter  day  parade  has  changed.;  it  marks 
the  newest  feature  in  the  newer  Easter  of  New  York 
City.  The  Easter  day  parade  has  not  passed,  is  not 
passing,  no  more  than  the  noise  and  fireworks  of  the 
Fourth  of  Jul}',  which,  too,  is  changed — but  rather 
increased  than  lessened. 

The  Easter  parade  in  New  York  of  to-day  was  never 
more  alive.  It  is  big,  it  is  great.  It  radiates  the  color 
of  the  rainbow.  It  is  joyous  and  filled  with  the  himi 
of  gaiety;  an  enormous  outdoor  moving-picture  show. 


Cupvrigbt  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  JJeir  York 

Salvation  Army  lassies  buying  Easter  flowers  for  the  poor 


full  of  life  and  smiles  and  awakening  pleasure,  from 
mid-forenoon  to  the  chill  of  evening,  from  Grand 
Street  and  the  Lower  East  Side  through  Madison 
Square  and  Central  Park  far  up  on  Riverside  Drive 
to  Grant's  Tomb  and  beyond. 

The  old  Easter  parades  were  made  up  of  the  elect 
of  society,  of  the  somebodies  to  be  found  in  the  list 
of  the  who's-who  in  the  town,  who  moved  in  stately 
dignity  and  imposing  majesty  from  the  aristocratically 
exclusive  churches  to  their  homes  along  the  avenue, 
in  appearance  a  little  gayer  than  a  fashionable  fimeral, 
stiff'  and  slow  and  formal  in  their  step  as  a  promen- 
ade to  the  music  of  the  dead  march  in  Saul. 

That  feature  of  the  Easter  parade  is  past  and  done. 
The  Easter  parade  of  to-day  is  filled  with  smiling 
faces  and  laughing  voices,  and  it  moves  lightly  and 
briskly  along  to  the  tune  of  the  cheery  quick-step  beat 
out  by  the  silent  yet  sweetly-voiced  music  of  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  merry,  joyous, 
holiday-happy  people. 

In  recent  years  the  Fifth  Avenue  dwellers,  the 
leaders  of  ultra-fashionable  society,  the  millionaires 
and  the  world-known  somebodies,  are  nearly  all  in 
Europe,  in  the  far  orient,  in  the  Alps,  along  the  Italian 
Riviera  or  our  own  American  Riviera  in  Florida,  in 
the  sunset  land  of  the  Golden  Gate  country  or  nearer 
home  at  Atlantic  City,  Tuxedo  or  other  out-of-town 
resorts. 

Those  of  that  class  who  now  remain  at  home  and 
take  actual  part  in  the  parade  go  rather  to  see  than 
to  be  seen,  for  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  the  late  New 
York  Easter  parades  the  very  rich  in  society  have  worn 
their  old  hats  and  gow-ns  or  those  of  plain  and  simple 
make-up,  shunning  elaborate  toilets  and  avoiding  ex- 
tremes in  styles,  leaving  their  spring  finery  at  home 
for  another  day,  that  they  may  appear  different  and 
not  attract  attention. 

But  if  the  "Four  Hundred"  shy  at  appearing 
[concluded  on  page  38] 
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THE  SUGAR-PLUM  TREE 


Words  by  Eugene  Field 


Permission  of  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons 


Music  by  Will  A.  Harding 
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Su  -  gar 
have  a 
gin  -  ger- 


Plum  tree?  'Tis  a  mar  -  vel  of  great  re  -  nown ! 
hard  time    To  cap  -  ture  the     fruit  which  I     sing ; 

bread  dog,  And  he  barks  with  such  ter  -  ri  -  ble  zest 


—  •  *  

It       blooms  on  the  shore  of  the 

The       tree     is    so  tall  that  no 

That  the  choc  -  o  -  late  cat    is  at 
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^^^^^^^ 


Lol  -  li  - 

per-son 
once 
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pop     Sea,    In  the    gar  -  den  of     Shut  -  Eye    Town ; 
could  elimb   To  the  boughs  where  the  su-gar  plums  swing ! 
all    a-gog.  As  her  swell -ing  pro  -  por-tions  at  -  test; 


The      fruit  that  it  bears  is 
But       up     in  that  tree  sits 
And  the  choc  -  o  -  late  cat  goes 


so 
a 

ca  • 
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at 
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won-drous-  ly     sweet     (As  those       who  have  tast    -  ed     it  say) 

choc  -  o  -  late  cat  And  a  gin  -  ger  -  bread  dog  prowls  be  -  low ; 
vort  -  ing     a  -  round     From  this  .      leaf  -  y    limb     un  -  to  that. 


^^^^^^^^ 


>    -J*   1^  ^- 


cres 


cen 


do. 


That 
And 

And  the 


i 


good  lit  -  tie  chil-dren  have  on  -  ly    to   eat     Of  that     fruit      to   be  hap  -  py  next  day. 
this    is  the  way  you  con-trive    to  get    at     Those      su-gar  plums  tempt-ing you  so. 
su  -  gar  plums  tumble,  of  course,  to  the  ground,  Hur   -    rah       for  that  choc  -  o  -  late  cat! 
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Cornish  Instruments  for 
real  merit,  are  un- 
excelled by  any 
other,  whatever 
the  price,  or 
name  or  rep- 
utation. 


Sent  to  You 
for  a  Year's 
Free  Trial 

We  will  send 
direct  from  our 
Factory,  any 

Cornish  piano  or 
organ  that  you  may 
select  tTom  our 
catalog,  on  any 
terms  of  pay- 
ment that  you 
'may  choose 
with  the  distinct 
understanding  that 
If  the  Instrument 
does  not  come  up 
to  your  fullest 
expectations  you 
wlil  be  under  no 
obllgatlona  what- 
ever to  keep  It, 
and  that  the 

Trial  Will  Cost  You  Ab»olutely  Nothing 

If  the  Instrn-       Two  Tears  Credit  IfNeeded 

ment  does  not 
prove  better 
value  for  the 
money  than  you 
can  get  any- 
where else— If  It 
Is  not  as  good  an 
Instrument  as 
you  can  buy  for 
one-third  more 
than  we  ask— if 
at  any  time 
within  a  year 
you  feel  t  h  at 
yon  have  not  a 
good  ba^rgaln, 
send  It  back;  we 
won't  find  one 
word  of  fau  1 1 
with  your  decis- 
ion, and  you 


We  Save  Yoa  «10»  and 
More  On  a  Piano 


Win  not  be  one  cent  out  of  pocket  for  freight  or  for 
use  of  the  Instrument. 

We  Give  You  a  Legal  Bond  of  Indemnity 

■  Easy  Terms  which  holds  us  strictly 

'       <fli*i»»  *®         offer.   Tou  risk 

i.Hsjj?!v  nothing.  We  assume 

all  responsibility, 
because  we  know  all 
about  the  great  beauty 
of  material  and  work- 
in  an  ship  In  Cornish 
pianos  and  organs  and  we 
know  all  about  the  pure, 
sweet,  rich  tone  quality 
of  our  Instruments  and 
we  know  what  a  quart- 
er of  a  million  satis- 
fied purchasers  think 
of  them. 

If  you  keep  the  Instru- 
ment It  will  cost  you  the 
Kock  -  Bottom  Fac- 
tory Price,  not  one 
cent  more,  and  yon  will 
receive  with  It  our 
Bonded  Guarantee 
which  Insures  the  Instru- 
ment  for  2  5  years 
against  defect  In  mater- 
ial or  workmanship. 

Send  For  The  Cornish  Book 

Don't  think  of  buying  before  reading  it.  It  is  the 
handsomest  piano  and  organ  catalog  ever  Issued.  It 
explains  things  you  ought  to  know  whether  you  buy 
from  us  or  not  and  it  Is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  It  now  and  please  mention  which  you  are  Inter- 
ested In- plauo  or  organ. 

^vKlflSlI  «U.  Established  Over  Half  A  Century. 


Buy  On  The  Cornish 
Plan— Save  OneThIrd 


Farm  Papers 


Bargain  Rates 

A  Wonderful  Cbance  to  Get 
Farm  Papers  at  Reduced  Rates 


We  will  send  Farih  and  Fireside 
for  one  year  and  your  choice  of  any 
one  of  the  following  papers  for  one 
year  for  only  50  Cents.  They  may  go 
to  one  or  separate  addresses. 


Any  One 

With 
Farm  and 
Fireside 


Paris  Modes  (with  pattern) 
Woman's  World 
Poultry  Keeper 
Green's  Fruit  Grower 
Missouri  Valley  Farmer 
Up-to-Date  Farming 
The  Mother's  Magazine 
Farm  Poultry 
Southern  Planter 
The  Housewife 
Farmer's  Voice 
Farm  Life 


A  special  Surprise  Gift  from 
the  publishers  will  be  sent,  if 
your  order  is  sent  before  April 
25th,  if  mentioned  in  your  letter. 


CENTS 


Send  all  orders  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Mysterious  Envelope 

Or   the   Missing   One    Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 

A  Two-Part  Story  by  Charles  Edmonds  Walk 
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*   Chapter  I. 

FOR  the  forty-ninth  time 
Truesdell  approached  the 
general-deliver\-  window. 
He  knew  it  was  the  forty- 
ninth  time  because  this  was 
the  morning  of  his  seventeenth 
day  in  the  citj',  and  three  daily 
trips  for  each  of  sixteen  days 
— he  computed  it  while  await- 
ing his  turn  in  the  line — gave 
him  a  total  of  forty-eight 
fruitless  pilgrimages  to  the 
post-office.  This  was  the  first 
trip  of  the  seventeenth  day. 

During  the  first  few  days 
hope  had  run  high  in  his 
bosom  that  a  Letter  would  "be 
handed  to  him  ;  a  Letter  spelt 
with  a  capital  because  it  was 
expected  to  contain  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  repre- 
sented, besides  the  fifty-cent 
piece  at  present  in  his  pocket, 
the  sum  total  of  his  capital : 
but  the  old  curmudgeon  of  an 
uncle,  who  had  been  his  guard- 
ian since  his  father's  death, 
had  either  forgotten  him,  or 
else  had  deliberately  appro- 
priated the  pitiful  little  amount 
to  his  own  use. 

The  money  did  not  come, 
at  any  rate.  In  fact,  nothing 
at  all  came.  And  as  hope 
gradually  gave  way  to  despair, 
and  despair  to  a  numb  sort  of 
don't-care  feeling,  the  func- 
tion of  giving  in  his  name 
at  the  general-delivery  win- 
dow became  by  degrees  a 
mere  habit. 

For  one  thing,  it  afforded  a 
diversion     from  another 

dispiriting  routine — namety,  tramping  through  long 
weary  hours  over  endless  pavements  in  pursuit  of  that 
ignis  fatiius,  "a  job."  Perhaps  jobs  existed  somewhere 
for  somebody ;  perhaps  there  were  people  who  actually 
received  _  letters ;  his  attitude  of  mind  toward  both 
possibilities  had  grown  to  be  one  of  sneering  skep- 
ticism. 

He  awoke  suddenly  to  the  fact  that  the  man  in 
front  of  him  had  obtained  his  mail  and  departed,  and 
that  the  clerk  was  now  inquiring  his  name  for  the 
second  or  third  time,  with  considerable  show  of  im- 
patience. 

"Scott  R.  Truesdell,"  he  uttered  perfunctorily  and 
prepared  to  turn  away — for  the  forty-ninth  time — 
when  he  was  stunned,  overwhelmed,  rooted  to  the  spot 
by  the  sight  that  greeted  his  eyes. 

The  delivery  clerk  was  actually  pushing  a  letter 
toward  him. 

In  a  half-dazed  way  he  picked  it  up.  It  was  no  or- 
dinary letter,  this ;  although,  judging  by  its  general 
appearance,  it  was  more  deserving  the  capital  "L"  than 
the  tardy  Letter  which  persistently  refused  to  come 
frorn  his  Uncle  Seth  Truesdell. 

His  uncle  \YOuld  never  have  sent  any  such  imposing 
missive  as  this.  It  was  in  a  long,  exceedingly  heavy 
envelope  which  bulged,  fairly  to  the  point  of  bursting, 
with  the  surpassing  abundance  of  its  contents,  and  was 
emblazoned  all  around  the  address  with  canceled 
stamps.  His  attention  was  sharply  directed  to  them 
by  the  businesslike  tone  of  the  delivery  clerk;  that 
overworked  functionary  was  manifestly  growing  very 
tired  of  his  awkward  stupidity. 

"Forty-eight  cents  due,"  said  the  clerk  crisply. 

Truesdell's  hand  went  mechanically  to  his  pocket — 
and  paused.  And  then  his  heart  went  to  his  throat. 
He  became  all  at  once  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  silver  half-dollar  represented  every  cent  that 
stood  between  himself  and  starvation.  A"  trick  like 
the  one  confronting  him  was,  in  very  truth,  strikingly 
suggestive  of  Uncle  Seth's  mean  and  parsimonious 
habits ;  and  he  was  sensible  of  the  malice,  whether  in- 
tentional or  not,  that  had  prompted  the  consignment 
of  such  a  bulk>'  package  to  the  mail  with  only  the  toll 
of  a  two-cent  stamp  to  insure  its  conveyance,  leaving 
it  to  his  depressed  "sinking"  fund  to  supply  the  dif- 
ference.   Forty-eight  cents ! 

It  was  very  much  like  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,  and 
hesitation  was  only  a  natural  prompting  of  caution. 
The  type-written  address  left  no  room  for  doubt  but 
that  the  package  was  intended  for  him.  "Scott  R. 
Truesdell,"  he  read,  "General  Delivery,  City." 

So,  then,  it  was  a  drop-letter.  And,  excepting  his 
importunate  landlady,  he  didn't  know  a  soul  in  New 
York!  There  was  no  return  address,  nothing  on  the 
outside  to  give  an  inkling  of  either  the  sender  or  the 
envelope's  contents. 

Still,  he  argued,  those  contents  could  not  be  utterly 
worthless they  might,  indeed,  be  of  inestimable  value. 
Yet  who  in  the  wide  world  would  send  him — 

The  delivery  clerk  stirred  him  with  a  curt  "Well?" 
while  at  his  rear  a  fussy  personage  gave  vent  to  his 
irritation  by  impatiently  inquiring  if  he  meant  to  stand 
there  all  da}'.  Flushing  at  the  sorry  figure  he  was  cut- 
ting, he  quickly  fished  up  the  precious  half-dollar,  re- 
ceived his  obolary  offering  of  change  and  moved  away 
from  the  window. 

In  a  secluded  corner  of  the  corridor  the  young  fel- 
low; tore  off  one  end  of  the  envelope  and  peered  eager- 
ly inside.    At  first  his  wondering  brain  could  form  no 


"  Fairly  radiating  excitement,  she  now  stood  in  a  strained  attitude 

for  sounds  of  pursuit" 


concept  of  the  contents ;  next  instant,  but  still  only 
in  a  measure  prepared,  he  thrust  two  trembling  fingers 
inside  and  drew  fortli  a  crisp  new  one-thousand-dollar 
bank-note. 

Chapter  II. 

YouxG  Mr.  Scott  Truesdell  was  paralyzed,  stricken 
dumb,  and  blinded  and  deafened  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  surged  and  roared  all  about  him. 

Apparently  the  envelope  was  stuffed  full  with  coun- 
terparts of  the  note  which  was  speedily  hypnotizing 
him ;  and  doubtless  he  would  have  confirmed  this 
startling  assumption  then  and  there,  had  he  not  been 
brought  to  an  abrupt  realization  of  his  surroundings 
and  of  the  inappropriateness  of  displaying  one-thous- 
and-dollar bank-notes  so  recklessly  in  a  place  like  that 
of  the  post-office  corridor.  It  was  a  feminine  gasp 
of  amazement  that  roused  him. 
"Oh!" 

He  turned  his  dull  gaze  from  the  bank-note  in  one 
hand  and  the  overflowing  envelope  in  the  other  to  a 
strikingly  pretty  girl  who  was  staring  round-ej'ed  at 
both. 

Her  amazement  was  scarcely  less  pronounced  than 
his  own,  though  when  he  came  to  think  over  the 
episode  afterward,  he  could  not  in  the  least  conceive 
why  it  should  have  mattered  to  her  at  all.  For  a 
space  her  look  remained  glued  to  the  bank-note  and 
then,  in  an  awed,  half-terrified  manner,  it  fluttered 
to  his  face. 

In  another  moment,  before  the  bewildered  young 
man  had  time  to  adjust  himself  to  such  extraordinary 
conduct,  her  countenance  turned  a  ros}'  red,  she  ut- 
tered another  stifled  "Oh !"  then  whisked  down  the 
stone  steps  to  the  street  and  was  almost  instantly 
swallowed  up  by  the  hurrying  throng  of  pedestrians. 

"Now,  what  do  j"ou  know  about  that !"  he  muttered, 
complete^  nonplussed. 

The  pretty  girl's  unaccountable  actions,  however,  at 
least  served  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  He  observed 
that  he  was  the  target  for  more  than  one  pair  of 
curious,  inquiring  eyes ;  so,  hastily  thrusting  the  one- 
thousand-dollar  bank-note  into  one  pocket,  he  stowed 
the  precious  envelope  safely  in  another  and  hastened 
away  from  the  neighborhood. 

His  destination  was  an  obscure  little  restaurant  that 
he  knew  of,  where  he  hoped  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  envelope's  contents  at  leisure 
and  without  further  interruption. 

Singularl}-  enough,  his  thoughts  were  now  less  oc- 
cupied by  his  amazing  and  unexplained  stroke  of  for- 
tune than  by  the  image  of  the  girl  in  the  post-office, 
which  manifested  rather  a  persistent  tendency  to  re- 
main with  him. 

He  recalled  that,  besides  being  unusually  pretty, 
she  had  been  modishly  attired ;  not  that  he  was  more 
observant  in  such  matters  than  the  general  run  of 
men,  but  she  bore  that  unmistakable  stamp  of  breed- 
ing and  refinement  which  impresses  even  the  dullest 
and  least  sophisticated  of  minds;  a  circumstance  which 
made  her  conduct  at  sight  of  the  bank-note  all  the 
more  mystifying  and  inexplicable. 

But  strangest  of  all,  he  was  aware  of  a  feeling 
of  familiarity,  now  that  he  contemplated  in  his  mind 
the  manner  in  which  the  gray  eyes  had  met  his ;  a 
feeling  that  at  some  time,  somewhere,  he  had  known 
her,  or.  at  least,  that  he  had  met  her  before  in  some 
unusual  situation  which  should  make  him  remember 
her  now. 


listening,  as  if 


But  such  a  fancy  was  ab- 
surd— preposterous — unless,  in- 
deed, it  had  occurred  in  a 
former  existence.  Surely,  he 
had  never  before  been  con- 
fronted by  those  thoroughly 
womanly  eyes.  Sorry  little 
Colton  which,  save  for  his 
four  years  at  college,  had  de- 
fined his  own  horizon  until 
seventeen  days  ago,  had  never 
been  able  to  boast  of  a  crea- 
ture one  half  so  exquisite  as 
the  brown-haired,  gray-eyed 
little  beauty  who  had  evinced 
such  a  curious  interest  in  his 
affairs. 

He  dismissed  the  idea, 
therefore,  and  reverted  once 
more  to  the  package  in  his 
inside  vest  pocket,  only  to  be 
brought  up  with  a  turn  by  a 
sudden  terrifying  thought. 

Suppose,  after  all,  his  spirits 
Iiad  been  raised  to  the  zenith 
of  hope  and  happiness,  only  to 
be  dashed  to  the  nadir  of  de- 
spair ?  Suppose  the  notes 
were    counterfeit?  Horrors! 

Truesdell  gulped  down  a 
lump  in  his  throat,  and  with 
a  shaking  hand  produced  his 
handkerchief  and  mopped  his 
beaded  brow ;  he  was  becom- 
ing surer  every  minute  that 
he  would  be  a  nervous  wreck 
before  the  morning  ended. 

He  sent  a  wild  look  coast- 
ing along  the  street,  which  in 
a  moment  was  arrested  hy  the 
gilt  lettering  on  a  bank  win- 
dow. He  stared  thoughtfully 
across  the  way.  The  institu- 
tion had  only  just  opened  its 
doors  for  the  business  of  the 
day ;  few  were  coming  and  going  across  its  threshold ; 
and  while  he  watched  them  it  occurred  to  him  that 
here  lay  the  means  of  determining  the  genuineness  of 
at  least  the  note  he  had  taken  from  the  envelope.  If 
one  stood  the  test  of  an  expert,  doubtless  all  would. 
So,  threading  his  way  across  the  congested  street,  he 
strode  resolutely  up  to  the  paying  teller's  window  and 
laid  the  one-thousand-dollar  note  on  the  counter. 

"Will  you  please  break  that  for  me?"  He  proffered 
the  request  with  a  thumping  heart,  but  with  outward 
calm,  and  steadily  watched  the  face  of  the  man  be- 
hind the  ornamental  brass  grill.  "A  five-hundred — 
the  rest  in  twenties  and  tens." 

The  teller  was  a  trifle  startled.  He  picked  up  the 
note,  shot  a  keen  glance  at  the  seemingly  unruffled 
young  man,  then  scrutinized  the  paper  money  in- 
tently. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said  presently,  smiling  at  Trues- 
dell, "people  don't  come  in  here  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  hurl  a  thousand-dollar  bill  under  my  nose 
with  no  more  concern  than  if  it  were  a  five-spot.  It's 
a  new  note,  you  see ;  somebody  may  have — er — taken 
an  advantage  of  you." 

"It  would  be  dead  easy,"  returned  the  young  man, 
scarcely  able  to  contain  himself.  "I  confess  I'm  not 
so  familiar  with  them  as  I'd  like  to  be.  But  has 
anybody?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  I  can't  afford  to  take  chances, 
though ;  I  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  one  of 
my  colleagues." 

"Very  well."  And  as  another  idea  occurred  to  him, 
he  grinned  feebly  and  added : 

"You  had  better  decide  that  it's  good  money,  for 
if  nothing  goes  amiss — in  the  next  hour  or  so — I 
shall  want  to  deposit  a  few  just  like  that  one." 

It  was  just  as  well  to  provide  a  safe  repository  for 
the  treasure  which  he  hoped  a  further  inspection  of 
the  bulky  envelope  would  disclose. 

Truesdell  was  on  tenter-hooks  during  the  teller's 
absence ;  but  in  two  or  three  minutes,  which  were  like 
so  many  hours  to  the  anxious  young  fellow,  he  w-as 
back  again  and,  much  to  Truesdell's  joy  and  relief, 
began  counting  out  the  change  without  further  demur. 

The  one  thousand  dollars  in  its  new  form  made 
quite  a  thick  roll :  and  while  the  young  man  disposed 
of  it  about  his  person,  the  teller  affably  expressed  a 
hope  that  his  enterprise  might  prove  successful  arhd 
added  that  the  bank  would  appreciate  his  patronage. 

Truesdell  thanked  him. 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  the  teller.  "I  am  glad  to 
accommodate  you,  Mr. — " 

Truesdell  could  not  ignore  this  inviting  pause,  al- 
though some  perverse  impulse  made  him  hesitate. 
\Vith  an  awkward  conviction  that  the  teller's  affabil- 
ity was  rapidly  changing  to  suspicion,  he  presently 
muttered  his  name  and  hastened  away. 

Chapter  III. 

IT  w.\s  only  a  few  minutes'  waJk  from  the  bank  to 
the  small'  restaurant  where  Truesdell  had  par- 
taken of  most  of  his  breakfasts  during  his  sojourn 
in  town.  But  on  the  present  occasion  he  proceeded 
into  the  quiet  interior  with  feelings  vastly  different 
from  those  of  his  previous  entries,  when  his  mind 
had  usually  been  so  harassed  over  his  rapidly- 
diminishing  capital  that  he  would  lose  all  appetite  for 
even  such  meager  fare  as  he  ordered. 

[continued  on  page  38] 


Sunday  Reading 

A  Helpful   Easter  Sermon 

By  Rev.  Charles  F,  Weeden 


, HANKS  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the. 
victory !  This  is  Paul's  shout  of  tri- 
umph. It  is  the  experience  of  a  man 
who  has  gained  the  greatest  victory  in 
human  life.  Death  is  dead !  Life  has 
won !  First  it  is  a  victory  beyond  the 
world. 

We  face  a  fact.  There  is  a  dark 
valley,  a  narrow  gate.  Drawn  by  ties  of  love  we  are 
accustomed  to  visit  the  "White  City."  It  tells  of  our 
inevitable  destiny  and  the  power  of  man's  last  great 
enemy.  But  we  cannot  stop  there ;  there  is  too  much 
light  and  would  be  a  flood  of  light,  but  foj  our  dull- 
ness. There  always  has  been  expectation.  The  low- 
est savage  of  Tasmania  has  a  crude  idea  of  existence 
after  death.  Some  of  the  tribes  place  corn  in  the 
grave  for  the  spirit's  food,  and  spears  for  defense. 
The  American  Indian  dreamed  of  his  happy  hunting 
grounds,  and  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  looked  for- 
ward to  their  valhalla  for  hunting  and  fighting.  The 
universal  instinct  for  life  hereafter  is  irrepressible  and 
irresistible.  It  is  the  God-planted  instinct  in  the  soul, 
and  the  Creator  never  misleads. 

A  philosopher  says,  "The  Creator  keeps  His  word. 
What  I  have  seen  teaches  me  to  trust  the  Creator  for 
all  I  have  not  seen.  The  planting  of  a  desire  indicates 
that  the  gratification  of 'that  desire  is  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  creature  that  feels  it."  Love  does  not 
cease  at  death.  It  is  eternal.  The  object  of  love 
must  live,  too,  or  that  love  is  disappointed.  You  re- 
member the  incident  of  the  lad  flying  his  kite  so  high 
that  it  disappeared  in  the  clouds.  A  gentleman  hap- 
pening along  asked  him  why  he  was  holding  that 
string  in  his  hand.  "Got  a  kite  up  there,  sir."  "Is 
that  so?  Why,  how  do  you  know?  I  don't  see  any 
kite."  "Oh,  it's  up  there,  sir,  all  right.  I  can  feel  her 
tug."  Those  whom  we  have  loved  on  earth  have 
gone  up  yonder.  There  is  a  mist  before  our  eyes. 
We  do  not  see  them,  but  we  feel  them  pull  at  our 
hearts. 

Ah — that  it  were  best 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 

What  and  where  they  be. 

So  we  are  crying  for  more  light  and  anxiously 
straining  our  eyes  beyond  the  "Great  Divide."  There 
is  a  man  ahead  of  us  who  has  climbed  the  heights. 
God  has  lifted  him.  He  utters  a  cry.  There  is  none 
like  it  in  all  the  world.  Victory !  Death  is  swallowed 
up.  The  last  enemy  is  destroyed.  Sin  is  beaten. 
Death's  sting  is  gone.  The  grave  is  not  man's  goal, 
but  the  portal  into  life  beyond.  The  winter  is  passed, 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come.  He  is  risen! 
Let  the  glad  bells  peal  it  out.  Let  the  flowers  smile 
and  nod  their  joy. 

Let  the  choirs  on  earth  and  in  heaven  chant  the 
anthems  of  life  forever  won.  Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is 
the  eternal  birthday  of  the  soul. 

What  we  want  to  know  is  this :  How  Paul  won 
his  victory.  Had  he  been  down  into  the  dark  grave? 
Had  he  seen  the  glory  beyond  and  did  he  know?  He 
tells  us ;  "Victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Not  Paul,  but  Christ.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 
That  Roman-guarded  sepulcher  watched  by  famed 
_  soldiers,  sealed  by  enemies — that  tomb,  found  empty, 
proves  it.  Here,  too,  is  the  witness  of  the  angel.  "He 
is  not  here."  It  is  the  world's  hope  fulfilled,  the  great 
comfort,  the  satisfying  of  a  man's  soul  and  of  the 
race  instinct  for  life.  Paul  lived  in  a  day  when  there 
were  hundreds  who  testified  that  they  had  seen  their 
Master  alive  from  the  dead.  Said  Doctor  Arnold :  "I 
know  of  no  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind  which  is 
proven  by  better  and  fuller  evidence  of  every  sort 
to  the  mind  of  a  fair  inquirer  than  the  great  sign 
which  God  has  given  us  that  Christ  Jesus  arose  from 
the  dead."  Did  He  rise  from  the  grave?  The  proof 
is  here:  To-day  Christianity  is  a  universal  fact  and 
Christ  is  a  world-wide  power.  The  resurrection  is 
the  foundation  and  pillar  of  modern  civilization.  To 
deny  it  is  to  discredit  human  intelligence  and  to  lam- 
poon the  facts  of  history.  One  by  one  through  the 
centuries  men  have  caught  up  the  shout  of  Paul : 
"Victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !"  They  have 
come  to  that  certainty  as  the  apostle  did.  How  did 
they  do  it?  If  any  man — that  includes  you,  my  friend 
— if  any  man  will  to  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of 
the  resurrection.  Here  is  the  secret :  Keep  His 
Word  and  you  shall  possess  the  assurance  of  heaven. 

This  victory  beyond  the  world  gives  us 

Victory  Over  the  World 

The  big  world  is  a  rnighty  power.  It  staggers  the 
strongest  man.  It  trarnples  and  crushes  him.  How 
can  he  get  the  upper  hand  of  it?  You  are  encouraged 
by  some  success  and  it  is  right  to  have  it.  But  suc- 
cess is  walking  by  sight.  There  are  larger  victories 
to  be  won.  Is  success  denied  you?  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  will  teach  a  man  about  this — to  take 
any  and  every  defeat  and  reach  up  for  something 
higher,  above  the  world.  This  is  the  victory,  even 
your  faith.  May  I  recommend  to  the  hosts  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  readers  a  book  called  "When  It  Was 
Dark."  It  is  the  story  of  a  great  conspiracy  and 
portrays  the  crash  of  civilized  society  if  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  were  destroyed.    Ian  Maclaren 


said  that  faith  was  a  "sixth  sense."  It  is  the  proper 
sense  to  understand  the  unseen  world.  You  cannot 
taste  a  thought  or  hear  a  picture.  We  must  have  our 
grasp,  uppn  the  future  by  faith.  When  you  think  you 
have  some  strong  power  to  stand  by  you  and  put  you 
on  "easy  street"  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  along  comes 
some  stronger  force  that  will  thrust  you  "down  and 
put."  One  force  only  cannot  be  beaten — faith,  faith 
in  a  leader  who  has  already  overcome  the  world  and 
the  grave,  who  is  the  conqueror,  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever ! 

Where  are  the  leaders  of  the  centuries?  Augustine, 
Anselm,  Aquinas,  Edwards,  Bushnell,  Park?  They  are 
gone.  But  Christ  still  leads  !  He  is  always  going  on  before. 
The  Teacher  of  teachers  and  Lord  of  all  generations 
and  nations.  That  is  the  Man  you  want  to  nail  your 
faith  to.  To  lay  hold  of  Christ,  not  with  your  finger- 
tips, but  with  the  whole  strength  of  your  hand  and 
grip  of  your  soul.  Who  is  the  Master  of  the  great 
men  of  the  world?  Let  us  get  a  bit  out  of  the  ruts 
of  the  present,  away  from  our  provincial  limitations, 
above  our  theological  ditches  and  take  a  broad  look 
down  the  prairies  of  the  centuries.  Easter  is  a 
mountain-peak.  Who  looms  up  as  the  giant  of  the 
ages?  Who  is  Paul's  Master  and  Luther's  and 
Melancthon's  and  Gladstone's  and  Moody's  and  Drum- 
mond's  and  Chapman's?  Who  masters  them  all?  We 
begin  to  take  in  the  vision.  On  the  mountain-top 
between  Chili  and  Peru  stands  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth  as  a  sign  of  peace  and  good- 
will. Go  back  from  Christ  of  the  Andes  and  it  al- 
ways leads  to  the  Christ  of  Calvary  and  the  empty 
tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Read  Christ  every  day. 
Make  Him  your  comrade  and  He  will  create  all  things 
new  for  you  just  as  He  did  for  Paul.  No  power  on 
earth  can  beat  _you  when  you  have  had  experience 
with  Christ.  Hold  to  the  faith  and  you  shall  have  the 
strength  of  victory. 

Finally,  victory  beyond  the-  world,  over  the  world, 
comes  right  down  to  meaning 

Victory  in  the  World  ■ 

Easter  Day  means  something  new.  It  is  not  a 
skirmish  here  and  there.  It  is  a  fresh  battle  in  a 
long  campaign.  "Some  people  are  dead  and  do  not 
know  it."  How  long  since  we  have  won  a  manly 
victory?  Are  we  spreading  our  faith,  inspiring  our 
neighbor  by  it?  Are  we  witnessing  for  Christ?  That  is 
what  keeps  a  christian  alive.  Have  we  a  mind  and 
heart  for  service  and  usefulness?  Are  we  eager  to 
"pluck  a  thorn  and  plant  a  flower?"  That  is  what 
makes  a  life  and  makes  it  worth  living. 

Easter  is  not  a  single  display  of  beautiful  flowers. 
It  is  not  the  garlands  of  a  year  ago  that  we  bring 
into  our  churches  and  homes.  But  the  rose,  the  lily, 
the  fragrance  of  to-day.  The  Easter  spirit  is  some 
fresh  bud  growing  out  of  a  narrow  prejudice,  rising 
out  of  a  dead  past .  and  blooming  into  the  beauty  of 
forgiveness,  the  loveliness  of  charity  or  ripening  into 
the  fruit  of  character.  Or  it  is  some  longing  burst- 
ing out  of  a  sorrow-cleft  heart  and  blooming  into 
canon  flowers  of  gentleness  and  grace. 

Victory  is  an  exhilarating  word.  We  all  want  it,  the 
lad,  the  girl,  the  woman  and  the  man.  To  win  in  our 
sports,  if  they  are  clean ;  to  succeed  in  business,  if  it 
is  honest ;  to  stand  well  in  school,  in  civic  and  social 
life,  if  free  from  cant  and  in  the  open ;  to  raise  the 
finest  crop  ever.  But,  really,  only  a  few  gain  success 
in  the  world.  Only  one  can  win  the  Marathon.  It  is 
fine  to  win;  to  excel  in  planting  and  gathering  into 
barns.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  It  is  commendable. 
But  I  want  to  say  a  word  for  the  man  who  fails  to 
capture  the  flag.  It  is  victory  to  have  struggled  for 
it.  The  great  blunder,  the  big  cowardice  is  not  to  run 
your  race.  Not  to  be  up  and  at  it  day  after  day. 
It  is  not  so  much,  am  I  winning?  But  am  I  doing 
and  fighting  and  serving?  Never  mind  the  handicap. 
Do  you  expect  easy  things  in  a  world  of  sin?  , 

Did  you  tackle  the  trouble  that  came  your  way 

With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful  ? 
Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful  ? 


You  are  beaten  to  earth?     Well,  well,  what's  that? 

Come  up  with  a  smiling  face. 
It's  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  flat 

But  to  lie  there — that's  disgrace. 

Listen!  Was  Paul  a  success  in  Rome?  Was 
Savonarola  a  pope?  Did  Cromwell  succeed  in  Thread- 
needle  Street?  Was  John  Knox  a  King?  Was  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  popular?  Yet  such  as  these  have  built 
nations  and  saved  a  race !  The  christian  struggles 
for  a  crown  that  does  not  fade.  So  it  is  not  the 
laurel  of  the  world's  praise  or  the  fact  that  the  world 
throws  him  down.  But 

It's  how  did  you  fight — and  why  ? 

Easter  is  not  fine  music  once  a  year.  Go  and  catch 
the  inspiration  each  Lord's  Day.  Easter  is  the  clarion 
call  of  faith,  courage,  mastery,  victory — every  day  in 
the  year.  Not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air,  but  I  keep 
my  body,  every  evil,  under.    Fight  for  that. 
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BUILT  A  MONUMENT 
The  Best  Sort  in  the  World 


"A  monument  built  by  and  from 
Postum,"  is  the  way  an  111.  man  de- 
scribes himself.    He  says : 

"For  years  I  was  a  coffee  drinker  until 
at  last  I  became  a  terrible  sufferer  from 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  headaches  and 
indigestion,  and  was  a  physical  wreck. 

"The  different  kinds  of  medicines  I 
tried  did  not  cure  me,  but  finally  some 
one  told  me  to  leave  oft'  coffee  and  take 
lip  Postum.  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  Postum  made  strictly  according 
to  directions  on  the  pkg.,  so  that  from 
the  start  I  liked  it.  It  has  a  rich  flavour 
and  I  made  the  change  from  coffee  to 
Postum  without  any  trouble. 

"Gradually  my  condition  changed.  The 
old  troubles  disappeared  and  I  began  to 
-  get  well  again.  My  appetite  became 
good  and  I  could  digest  food.  Now  I 
■  have  been  restored  to  strength  and 
health.  Can  sleep  sound  all  night  and 
awake  with  a  fresh  and  rested  body. 
Everyone  who  meets  me  comments  on 
my  getting  so  plump  and  rosy. 

"I  am  really  a  monument  built  by 
Postum,  for  I  was  a  physical  wreck, 
distressed  in  body  and  mind,  and  am 
now  a  strong,  healthy  man.  I  know 
exactly  what  made  the  change,  it  was 
leaving  off  coffee  and  using  Postum." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


The  pure,  high 
grade,  scientific- 
ally blended  cocoa 
made  by  Walter 
Baker  &  Co.  Ltd., 
and  identified  by 
the  trade-mark  of 
the  Chocolate  Girl, 
acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  in- 
vigorates and  cor- 
rects the  action  of 
the  digestive  or- 
gans, furnishing  the  body  with 
some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
let containing  a  great  variety  of 
recipes  for  home  made  candies 
and  dainty  dishes,  sent  free. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


Begistered. 
U.  S.  Fat.  Off. 
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Gives  500  candle  power.  Casts  HO  Sliadow. 
Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and  bums 
its  own  g^as.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease. 
Agents  wanted.   Write  for  catalog,  now, 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO, 

212  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 
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Ornamental  Fence 


eteries.  Public  Grounds.  Also  'Wrought  Iron  Fence, 
free.  Write  for  Special  Offer, 


Cheaper  than  wood  for 
Lawns,  Churches, Cem* 


Catalogue 


THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  176,  Decatur,  Ind. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

26  X>£SIOKS.  AXili  STESL 

Handsome,  cheaper  t  h.  a  n 
wood,  more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a  fence  un- 
til you  get  our  free  catalog. 
Sokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
437  North  St..  Kokomo,  Ind. 

LiWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Go. 
B0X41 4^11101366161,  Ind. 


Money-Making   for  Wo  men 

My  First  Year's  Work  With  Bees 

By  Sarah  T.  Lyon 


This  woman  manages 
sixty  hives  of  bees 


SOONER  than  I  had  anticipated, 
my  ambition  to  keep  a  few 
hives  of  bees  was  gratified. 
We  women  all  have  our  day 
dreams  and  seasons  of  castle- 
building,  much  of  which  comes 
to  naught.  I  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  built  many  a 
castle  with  the  bees. 

At  last  we  moved  to  the  coun- 
try, and  in  addition  to  a  choice 
strawberry-bed  and  five  flocks  of 
Wliite  Wyandotte  fowls,  I  was 
determined  to  take  a  .  flyer  in 
bees,  and  from  that  small  begin- 
ning, with  one  hive,  I  am  now 
the  proud  possessor  of  an  apiary 
numbering  about  one  hundred 
colonies. 

In  common  with  most  women 
I  had  more  or  less  of  a  fear  of 
bees,  as  an  occasional  sting  from 
them  during  childhood  had  left 
a  lasting  irripression.  But  my 
desire  to  be  the  producer  of  luscious  honey  for  oiir  table  out- 
weighed all  other  considerations,  and  almost  before  I  knew  it 
I  was  the  owner  of  a  hive  of  bees.  ^ 
By  wearing  a  proper  dress,  gloves  and  veil,  together  with 
the  use  of  a  bee  smoker,  I  soon  learned  to  work  among  the 
bees  during  an  entire  season  without  once  receiving  a  single 
sting.  So  no  woman  need  be  deterred  from  keeping  bees 
through  fear,  provided  the  proper 
protective     rneasures     are  adopted. 

Fortunately,  my  first  hive  of  bees 
were  Italians.  This  race  is  remark- 
ably gentle  and  they  are  much  easier 
to  handle  than  the  black  or  hybrid 
bees.       .  ,    -  . 

During  the  years  following-  the 
purchase  of  my  first  hive  I  have  trie'd 
various  races  of  bees,  such  as  the 
Carniolans,  the  Caucasians,  the  Ban- 
ats,  Cyprians  and  Blacks,  but  like 
other  experienced  bee-keepers,  I  have 
found  that  the  Italian  bee  is  superior 
to  afiy  other.  . 
;'  My  first  hive  of  bees  was  of  the 
old-fashioned  box  type  and  was 
bought  from  an  old  man  away  back 
in  the  country  for  one  dollar  and  a 
half.  He  packed  them  securely  so 
that  I  could  carry  them  home  in  a 
wagon  without  the  bees  escaping. 

The  packing  consisted  of  turning 
the  old  box  hive  upside  down,  late 
in  the  afternoon  after  all  the  field 
bees  had  returned,  and  then  an  or- 
dinary feed-sack  was  pulled  down 
over  the  hive  and  tied. 

As  the  weather  was  cool  (it  be- 
ing the  early  part  of  April),  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  bees  smother- 
ing, and  after  a  ride  of  about  five 
miles  the  sack  was  removed  and  the 
hive  placed  on  a  board  for  a  stand. 

During  the  removal  of  the  sack 
and  the  placing  of  the  hive  on  its 
stand  my  hands  and  face  were  fully 
protected  by  gloves  and  veil,  and  the 
entire  operation  was  carried  out 
and   I   did   not   receive  a  sting. 

While  the  old  box  hive  was  more  or  less  picturesque  as  a 
relic  of  the  past,  yet  it  in  nowise  suited  me,  for  I  knew  that 
the  only  way  to  get  the  honey  was  to  resort  to  the  barbarous 
method  of  "brimstoning"  and  killing  the  bees,  a  thing  that 
could  be  entirely  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  a  modern  hive. 

The  modern  hive  has  many  advantages,  among  them  being 
the  fact  that  we  can  produce  our  surplus  comb-honey  in  nice 
little  wooden  sections,  each  holding  a  pound,  with  combs  as 
white  as  snow.  Whereas  in  cutting  out  the  combs  from  the 
old  box  hives  the  combs  generally  become  travel-stained  and 
clogged  with  bee-bread  and  brood. 

Another  thing  about  a  modern  hive  is  that  the  brood  nest 
can  be  examined,  and  the  wooden  frames,  in  which  the  bees 
have  built  their  combs,  can  be  lifted  out  without  any  break- 
age whatever.    Surely  this  is  a  good  point  in  their  favor. 

So  after  these  co^nsiderations  I  purchased  a  complete 
hive  from  a  bee- 
keeper's supply-house 
and  I  intended  to  trans- 
fer the  bees  at  the 
height  of  the  fruit 
bloom. 

Just  a  day  or  two 
before  I  intended  to 
make  the  transfer  the 
hive  cast  a  swarm  and 
it  was  a  sight  to  be- 
hold. The  bees  just 
came  tumbling  out  of 
the  hive  Hke  mad,  and 
the  air  for  miles 
seemed  filled  with 
them. 

After  circling  about 
for  a  few  minutes,  they 
began  to  cluster  on  a 
branch  of  a  peach-tree, 
and  were  soon  hang- 
ing there  in  a  great 
bunch,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  swarms. 

As  ■  soon  as  the 
swarm  began  to  emerge 
from  the  old  hive  I 
hastened  to  put  on  my 
veil    and    gloves,  and 


An  observation  hive  is  an  aid  to  studying  bees 


In  winter  the  bees  are  most  comfortable,  because  they  are  properly  packed 


the  new  hive,  with  its  frames  all  filled  with  sheets  of  founda- 
tion wax,  was  brought  from  the  house  and  placed  on  a  stand 
beside  the  old  hive. 

When  the  s\yarm  in  the  tree  had  quieted  down,  I  simply 
cut  off  the  branch,  which  was  rather  small,  and  carried  it, 
bees  and  ail,  to  the  new  hive.  With  a  quick  shake  I  threw 
the  bees  in  front  of  its  entrance.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell,  the  swarm  began  to  enter  the  new  hive,  marching  in 
like  platoons  of  soldiers,  and  in  half  an  hour  practically  every 
bee  had  entered  the  hive. 

About  a  week  after  the  swarm  had  been  hived  I  deter- 
mined to  open  the  hive  and  see  how  they  were  making  out, 
so,  filling  the  smoker  with  wood  shavings  and  starting  a 
fire,  I  puffed  a  little  smoke  in  at  the  hive  entrance  to  subdue 
them.  When  they  had  quieted  down,  I  pried  off  the  hive  lid, 
and  to  say  I  was  surprised  is  putting  it  very  mildly. 

During  that  week  the  bees  had  filled  every  frame  with 
combs  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  their  handsome  golden  color 
against  the- white  comb  was  indeed  a  beautiful  picture.  There 
was  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  busily  engaged  in  laying  her 
eggs  in  the  cells  with  her  ever-present  retinue  of  attendants. 

Finding  that  everything  was  all  right,  I  placed  on  top  of 
the  hive  a  super  case  containing  thirty-two  little  wooden  boxes, 
with  little  wax  starters  in  them,  just  as  they  came  from  the 
7nanufacturers.  On  top  of  this  I  placed  the  lid.  Then  I  left 
them. 

In  about  ten  days  I  again  lifted  the  lid  from  the  super 
case  and  peeped  in,  and,  believe  me,  nearlj'^  every  one  of  the 
thirty-two  little  boxes-  were  filled  with  honey-combs',  full  of 
golden  sweetness.     I  felt  that  my  venture  was  successful. 
Another  super  was  added,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season 
two  others  were  added.     When  the 
honey  was  taken  off  at  the  close  of 
September,   that   hive   had  produced 
just  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds 
of  beautiful  comb-honey. 

There  was  no  "brimstoning"  of 
the  bees  to  get  their  honey,  and  what 
the  bees  had  stored  in  the  main  body 
of  the  Hive-  was  left  for  them  to  win- 
ter on,  about  twenty-five  pounds  be- 
ing necessary.  When  the  latter  part 
of  October  had  arrived,  the  hive  was 
prepared  for  winter. 

This  preparation  consisted  of 
placing  a  feed-sack  filled  -  with  chaff 
in  one  empty  super  right  over  the 
brood  frames,  and  over  the  super  was 
placed  the  lid.  In  some  sections  of 
the  country,  where  the  winters  are 
severe,  special  packing-cases  are  de- 
sirable and  are  listed  in  the  catalogues 
of  bee  suppliers.  However,  since  my 
home  is  in  southern  New  Jersey,  the 
above  was  ample. 

The  old  hive  continued  to  do  well 
after  it  had  cast  a  swarm,  and  built 
up  to  a  strong  swarm  by  fall.  It  was 
carried  over  the  winter,  as  was  the 
swarm  in  the  new  hive,  and  when 
the  winter  was  past,  great  was  my 
joy  to  find  that  both  of  the  hives 
were  alive,  and  from  those  two  hives 
the  following  season  I  began  a  sys- 
tem of  increase,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  second  season  the  number  of 
my   hives    was    considerably  larger. 

I  found  that  during  the  dry  periods 
when  the  bees  were  breeding  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  them  water.  A 
shallow  vessel  may  be  placed  near- 
by and  frequently  filled.  As  a  precaution  against  the  danger 
of  drowning  some  of  the  bees,  a  thin  piece  of  wood  per- 
forated with  holes  should  be  placed  so  as  to  float  on  the 
surface,  covering  every  part  of  it.  The  holes  will  be  so 
many  little  wells,  from  which  the  bees  can  draw  their  sup- 
plies without  danger  of  their  falling  into  the  water. 

There  can  be  no  more  pleasant  occupation  for  women  than 
bee-keeping.  However,  I  would  not  advise  any  woman  to 
go  into  this  branch  of  work  with  the  idea  of  becoming  vastly 
wealthy.  The  profits  are  large,  of  course,  and  there  is  little 
chance  of  failure  if  the  bees  are  properly  cared  for.  The 
only  handicap  likely  is  the  breaking  out  of  the  foul-brood. 
Naturally  this  will  wipe  out  the  profits. 

Some  farmers  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  requires 
skill  to  keep  bees.  What  it  does  require  is  a  certain  amount 
of  work  at  the  right  time.    There  is  not  nearly  so  much  work 

connected  with  bee- 
keeping as  there  is  with 
poultry-raising.-  The 
bees  and  necessary 
equipment  cost  very 
little,  so  the  work 
should  not  deter  wool- 
en from  entering  this 
interesting  field  of  in- 
dustr}-. 

In  a  wa}-,  the  honey 
crop  is  pure  gain,  for 
it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  pasture  or  spe- 
cial flower-garden  for 
the  bees.  They  are  well 
suited  with  any  farm- 
ing, gardening,  wild 
brush  or  fruit-raising 
land.  One  man  in  Il- 
linois has  made  bee- 
keep  i  n  g  a  profitable 
occupation.  From  four 
hives,  four  hundred 
pounds  of  honey  were 
yielded  the  first  sea- 
son, and  in  four  j'ears 
the  crop  was  increased 
t  o  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred pounds. 
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AM  going  to  tell  you 
the  brief  story  of  the 
boy  who  saw,  and  let 
you'  draw  your  own  les- 
son from  his  experiences. 

This  boy  was  a  farm 
boy,  and  I  consider  it  the 
very  best  heritage  in  the 
world  to  be  born  _  on  a 
farm  or  at  least  in  the 
country.  If  one  is  born 
in  the  country,  he  usually 
starts  right,  for  the  sweet 
air  and  the  sunshine  and  bird  song  can- 
not help  but  get  into  his  nature  and 
sweeten  and  purify  it. 

This  boy  was  early  introduced  to  the 
hoe  and  the  shovel,  the  saw  and  the  ax, 
and  while  he  did  not  like  these  imple- 
ments, but  rather  considered  them  in- 
struments of  torture,  yet  I  am  sure  that 
he  learned  the  first  lessons  of  patience 
and  real  joy  in  labor  from  handling  these 
despised  weapons  of  toil. 

But  the  greatest  education,  and  the 
greatest  benefit  which  our  farm  boy  de- 
rived from  his  farm  life,  he  got  from 
living  out  of  doors,  with  the  free  blue 
sky  above  him  and  the  sweet  green- 
sward under  his  feet. 

Each  morning,  just  as  old  Sol  was 
peeping  over  the  eastern  hills,  it  was 
the  lot  of  our  farm  boy  to  drive  the 
cows  to  pasture.  How  fresh  and  sweet 
the  air  was,  and  what  a  joy  it  was  to 
scuff  in  the  dew-laden  grass  and  breathe 
in  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  flowers, 
which  gave  up  their  very  sweetest  per- 
fume at  this  bewitching  hour.  Then  the 
world  of  birds  and  squirrels  and  all  the 
manifold  forms  of  busy  life  in  the  coun- 
try were  bestirring  themselves.  The 
birds  and  squirrels  were  getting  break- 
-  fast,  and  all  the  crawling,  creeping 
things  in  the  grass  were  wriggling  about, 
each  upon  important  business  bent.  It 
was  the  joy  and  delight  of  this  boy  to 
see  all  these  things  and  not  onlj'  to  see 
them,  but  to  tmderstand  them  as  well, 
which  is  more. 

Many  people  see  things  in  a  dreamy, 
half-hearted  way,  but  few  remember 
them  or  so  connect  them  in  their  thought 
that  they  get  their  true  meaning.  But 
this  boy  not  only  saw  the  manifold  life 
in  the  fields  and  woods  about  him,  but 
understood  the  intimate  life  of  bird  and 
squirrel,  bee  and  butterfly.  You  must 
not  imagine,  either,  that  this  under- 
standing came  to  him  without  patience 
and  painstaking,  for  no  knowledge  that 
we  possess  is  gained  without  patience. 
Patiently  and  with  sympathy,  which  is 
really  the  golden  key  that  unlocks  many 
of  Nature's  secrets,  this  boy  sought  to 
know  fields  and  woods  and  all  their 
sweet,  shy  little  inhabitants. 

In  the  spring  when  he  drove  the  -horse 
to  cultivate  he  noted  the  birds  that  fol- 
lowed in  his  wake  picking  up  worms.  In 
the  summer  when  he  ran  the  horse-rake 
or  the  tedder  he  noticed  the  wild  flow- 
ers and  the  different  kinds  of  grasses,  the 
berries  and  the  insects.  In  the  autumn 
when  he  went  to  the  forest  for  nuts  he 
noted  how  the  squirrels  were  laying  up 
their  winter's  store.  By  the  stream  he 
saw  that  the  muskrat  had  built  himself 
a  house  against  the  coming  of  winter. 

In  the  winter-time  our  farm  boy  went 
with  the  logging  team  into  the  deep 
woods  and  saw  all  the  manifold  life  of 
the  shy  little  wood  folks.  All  about  in 
the  new  snow  was  plainly  written  the 
story  of  their  life.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
grim  tragedy  that  was  read  and  some- 
times it  was  a  frolic.  There  were  large 
tracks  and  small.  Here  it  was  the  rab- 
bit who  had  been  playing  tag  in  the 
moonlight,  and  there  it  was  a  tiny  wood 
mouse  who  had  come  out  to  see  how 
the  winter  passed. 

Nor  were  these  things,  which  came  as 
a  part  of  farm  work,  all,  for  the  boy 
soon  developed  a  passion  for  the  ways 
of  Nature,  and  with  an  old  woodsman, 
who  knew  all  her  secrets,  he  made  fre- 
quent excursions  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Nature. 

Finally  there  came  a  day  in  which  all 
this  was  changed.  When,  for  the  keen- 
eyed  farm  boy,  the  sun  in  the  sky  went 
out  forever,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars 
for  him  no  longer  shone.  It  was  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  in  the 
hands  of  a  companion  that  closed  his 
eyes  to  the  glad  green  world  which  he 
loved. 

In  the  darkened  corner  of  his  room 
he  sat  for  many  months  trying  to  make 
out  what  had  happened  to  him.  The 
world  had  been  so  bright  before,  and 
now  it  was  so  hollow  and  empty. 

Only  the  other  day  there  was  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  green  fields  and 
meadows,  the  amphitheater  of  hills  and 
beyond  them  the  deep  cerulean  blue  of 
the  sky.  Now,  instead  of  this  wonder- 
land of  beauty,  there  was  blank,  mean- 
ingless darkness  by  day  and  darkness  by 
night,  week  in  and  week  out. 


Never  again  would  the  farm  boy  drive 
the  cows  to  pasture  or  scuff  in  the  dew- 
laden  grass.  Never  again  would  he  go 
with  the  logging  team  into  the  deep 
woods.  Long  the  child  pondered  on 
these  things,  as  he  sat  with  bowed  head. 

What,  did  it  all  mean?  Why,  of  all 
the  world,  had  he  been  singled  out  to 
sit  in  gloom  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
went  laughing  carelessly  by?  Why 
should  the  sun  shine  and  soft  clouds 
fleck  the  sky  and  fairy  fingers  paint  the 
rose,  and  all  this  color  and  brightness  be 
as  naught  to  him? 

Long  in  his  dark  corner  the  boy  pon- 
dered and  at  last  the  light  came  to  him. 
All  these  things,  the  changing  seasons, 
the  green  fields  and  the  forest,  the  flash 
of  bright  wings  in  the  morning  sunlight, 
the  blush  of  the  rose  and  the  tinting  of 
the  lily  he  had  still,  in  his  mind,  as 
vivid  indelible  pictures  that  time  could 
never  dim.  In  some  inexp'lainable  way 
they  had  come  to  be  a  part  ol  him,  as 
much  a  part  of  him  as  his  hands  or  feet, 
and  although  time  might  powder  his 
hair  with  white  and  wrinkle  his  brow, 
it  could  never  dim  these  pictures. 

Then  it  was  made  plain  to  the  boy 
why  he  had  so  lived  in  the  out-of-door 
world  when  he  could  see  and  enjoy  it. 

It  had^  been  the  forethought  of  a  wise 
Providence  which  had  caused  him  to 
store  up  treasures  in  his  mind  against 
the  hour  of  his  need. 

After  this  the  boy  thought  much  of 
the  thing  that  had  happened  to  him. 
Those  about  him,  with  eyes,  were  so 
unmindful  of  the  beauties  all  about 
them.  They  came  and  went  as  though 
blind  to  all  the  deep  meaning  of  Nature 
and  the  natural  world.  They  had  eyes 
for  external  things,  yet  they  saw  not; 
they-  had  ears,  yet  they  heard  not  the 
wonderful  symphony  "of  field  and  forest. 
Then  the  boy  conceived  a  very  daring 
plan,  one  which  made  all  his  friends 
smile  when  he  first  broached  it  to  them. 
It  was  his  mission  to  make  these  people 
see,  who  had  eyes,  but  saw  not. 

It  was  ten  years  ago  that  the  blind 
naturalist  set  himself  about  this  task. 
To-day  he  is  the  author  of  a  dozen.  Na- 
ture books,  by  means  of"  which  .  children 
young  and  old  delight  to  behold  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  Nature.  From 
being  a  helpless,  groping  child,  he  has 
come  to  show  others  the  way. 

Now  here  is  the  thought  that  I  would 
leave  with  you  boys  and  girls  who  live 
on  a  farm  or  in  the  country,  who  think 
your  life  mean  or  cramped.  There  is 
no  better  fortime  that  can  befall  one 
than  to  be  born  in  the  country.  Your 
only  misfortune  will  be  if  you  fail  to 
imbibe  the  truth,  beauty,  wonder  and 
mystery  of  the  green  world  about  you. 

Cultivate  a  habit  of  seeing,  and  seeing 
correctly,  of  seeing  sympathetically  and 
of  seeing  all  there  is  to  ,see. 

Then  when  your  dark  hour  comes  you 
will  have  a  world  all  your  own  to  which 
you  can  retire  for  .help  and  strength, 
even  the  strength  of  the  hills. 


You  Can  Avoid  High  Retail  Prices 

BYkPURCHASING  LARKIN  FAMILY  SUPPLIES 


i  l^=^*=ul Products  to  select  from,  all  of 
2?^^Qv___iw\    f  it  highest  quality  and  sold  under 
\     ,    .-^^V — !'--^  guarantee.    No  matter  where  you 


Ucfs^  of  i^wL^^d 


Teas,  Coffee,  Spices,  Extracts,  Baking  Powder,  Laundry  and 
Toilet  Soaps  and  other  common  necessities, — articles  that 
you   have  to  buy  somewhere  right 
along.    Our  list   includes  over  325 
Products  to  select  from,  all  of  the 

der  our 
you  live 

you  can  trade  with  us  satisfactorily 
, ,  ,    ,(  and  save  money. 
^MtiM  YOU  CAN  FURNISH  YOUR  HOME 
■fmi%       OUT  OF  WHAT  YOU  SAVE 

-"^By  LARKIN 

Factory-to -Family  Dealing 


Here  is  the  explanation:  when  you  buy  direct  from  us,  the  manu- 
facturers, you  save  and  are  given  in  a  Premium,  the  profits  of  the 
wholesaler,  sales-agent  and  retailer  which  are  included  in  the  prices 
you  pay  at  a  retail-store. 

Our  Catalog,  free  on  request,  illustrates  and  describes  over 
1600  offers. 

If  you  don't  care  for  Premiums,  you  can  have  your  savings  .■ 
in  extra  Products.    For  example,  for  $10.00  you  can  have    ■'  O 
$10.00  worth  of  Larkin  Products  and  any  $10.00  Premium     -  'Ji 
in  our   Catalog,  or  without  the  Premium,  $20.00  worth    .vlv  <. 
of  Products.  /  O  ^ 

By  the  latter  offer,  our  Products  cost  but  one-half  list  prices— a  bar  of  Laundry     /  ^  ^ 
Soap  listed  at  5  cents,  costs  but  2^  cents;  a  pound  of  coffee  listed  at  35  cents,  ~ 
costs  but  17%  cents;  the  reduction  is  proportionate  on  every  other  Larkin  Product.      •-  — 

30  •'TmAL^^-Don't  Pay  Us  a  Cent  Unless  Satisfied 

We  will  ship  you  SIO.OO  worth  of  Larkin  Products,  of  your  selection,  and  any 
$10.00  premium  in  our  Catalog;,  or  $20.00  worth  of  Products  without  the  Premium,'  , 
on  thirty  days'  trial.  Youthen  pay  us  $10.00,  if  satisfied;  if  not,  we  will  remove 
the  goods  at  our  expense,  refund  freight-charges  and  charge  you  nothing  for 
a  reasonable  amount  of  the  Products  used  in  trial.  •' 

New  Sprine  £ditlon  JiiAt  oat;  the  larffest  and  most  interesting;  •N 
ever  published  by  us.    It  illustrates  and  describes  nil  of  the  825  J?  « 

Larkin  Products  and  IGOOLarlfin  Premiums.  Sen^Iinff  for  it  puts      /'^  ^ 
you  under  no  oblleatioiis.  t^lmply  flll  In  the  coupon  and  mull  it  to      /'  tCl''<f 

Dept.  29   %^rkm  BUFFALO.  N.  ^■/^p'/ 


Send  for  Our  Money-Saving  Catalog ' 


If West-of-tbe-Mississippi  tendto  Larkin  Co.,Dept  29  Peoria.ID. 


The  Most  Successful  Plant-Sprayer 

THIS  Sprayer  works  like 
an  old-fashioned  lemon- 
squeezer.  It  consists  of  a  rub- 
ber ball,  and  works  like  a  pair 
of  scissors. 

You  fill  the  bulb  with  to- 
bacco water,  and  you  can  spray 
under  the  leaves  and  on  top  of 
them,  and  kill  insects  and  re-  -t^jg^^ 
move  the  dust.  It  makes  ^^^^w 
plants  bloom  tenfold  and  keeps 
all  plants  healthy.  >•  ^ 

With  each  sprayer  we  will 
send  you  a  cake  of  tobacco 
soap  for  making  suds.  i*^B" 

It  can  be  used  for  sprinkling 
the  family  wash  and  for  many 
other  purposes.     It  means 

plenty  of  flowers.    Tobacco  is  very  healthy  for  all  plants. 

We  will  send  you  this  valuable  Lenox  Sprayer,  if  you  will  get  only  four  friends  each 
to  give  you  25  cents  for  a  special  8-month  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  You  can 
easily  get  these  subscriptions  in  a  short  time.  Your  friends  will  be  glad  to  get  the  big- 
gest, best  and  handsomest  farm  and  family  paper  for  8  months  for  only  25  cents.  Tell 
them  that  this  is  a  special  reduced-price  subscription  that  you  only  can  offer  them. 
The  regular  price  of  an  8-month  subscription  is  35  cents. 

When  jroD  lecure  the  four  sabscriptions  send  the  $1.00  to  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  the  Lenox  Sprayer, 
together  with  a  large  cake  of  tobacco  soap. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Our  New  Double  Wing 
Drop  Head  Cabinet 


Our  Catalog; 
describes  Sewing 
Machines  from  $8.45 
upward.  Fill  out  the 
coupon. 


THIS  DOUBI-E  WING  DROP  HEAD 
CABINET  is  an  entirely  new  patented 
feature,  made  exclusively  for  our  Minne- 
sota Model  "A"  Sewing  Macliines.  A  place 
for  everything  you  use — the  most  compact 
and  attractive  of  all  sewing  machine 
cabinets.  Right  wing  velvet  lined  to 
protect  tools  and  attncliraents.  Left  wing 
partitioned  to  bold  thread,  patterns,  fash- 
ion books,  etc.  When  closed  these  wings 
lock  automatically  over  the  four  full  size 
drawers.    No  key  required. 

The  Minnesota  Model  "A"  is  a  machine 
with  the  WORKS.  The  head  is  as  oerfect 
a  piece  of  mechanism  as  a  watch  and  is 
gu-aranteed  by  us  for  twenty  years.  It  is 
the  same  size  as  all  high  grade  family  sew- 
ing machines  for  which  dealers  and  agents 
ask  from  $40.00  to  $60.00. 

THE  WOODWORK  OF  ALL,  OUR 
VARIOUS  STYLES  OF  5IODEL  "A" 
SEWING  MACHINES,  aSwcU  as  the  style 
shown  -here,  is  of  the  very  best  grade  of 
quarter  sawed  oak  throughout.  The  stand 
of  the  Minnesota  Model  "A"  is  not  only 
the  best  looking  stand  on  the  market,  but 
is  the  easiest  to  keep  clean  and  the  lightest 
running. 

OUR  SPECIAL  SEWING  MACHINE 
CATALOG  is  a  book  you  fflust  have  if 
you  contemplate  buying  a  sewing  machine. 
It  shows  all  our  various  models,  many  of 
them  in  colors  just  as  they  appear;  illus- 
trates the  various  parts,  explains  fully 
our  twenty-year  guarantee,  our  three 
months'  trial  contract,  and  describes  the 
uses  of  all  the  special  attachments.  Fill 
out  this  coupon  carefully  with  your  name 
and  address.  The  very  day  we  receive  it 
we  will  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  special 
Sewing  Machine  Catalog. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago       -  Illinois 


Send  us  your  order 
for  No.  26T1 1 02  Minne- 
sota New  Model  "A" 
Drop  Head  Automatic 
Lift  Sewing  Machine. 
Shipped  from  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Weight,  about  125 

^T'ce  $18.95 
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These  Ten  Post-Cards 
Given  to  You 

THESE  ten  post-cards  are  the  famous  Flower  and  Verse  set. 
They  are  printed  in  gold  and  fourteen  colors  and  will  please  you 
tremendously.    You  can  get  them  without  cost. 

Each  card  contains  a  favorite  flower  printed  in  the  exact  natural 
colors,  every  petal  outlined  in  gold.  This  is  the  newest  way  of 
printing  post-cards  and  makes  a  very  handsome  and  rich-looking 
efiect.  It  is  the  most  expensive  way  of  making  them  up,  but  we 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  post-cards 
ever  made. 

In  addition  to  the  beautiful  flowers — so  real  that  you  can  almost 
smell  their  fragrance,  each  card  contains  a  well-known  saying  of 
some  famous  character,  printed  in  gold  letters.  These  are  the  new- 
est and  most  fashionable  post-cards.  Every  one  who  gets  them  will 
be  delighted  beyond  measure.    They  are  simply  wonderful. 

How  to  Get  Them 

We  will  send  you  these  ten  beautiful  post-cards  without  cost  if  you  will 
send  us  ten  cents  (silver  or  stamps)  for  a  three-month  trial  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.     Our  only  requirement  is  that  the  subscription  must  be 
for  some  one  who  is  not  now  a  regular  subscriber.    Get  a  friend  to  give  yo^ 
V  ten  cents  for  a  new  three-month  trial  subscription,  or  send  Farm  and  Fire- 

^  side  to  a  friend  for  three  months.    This  is  a  great  offer  from  the  great- 

est  fcurm  paper. 

^  Don't  Fail  to  Get  Them 

\Any  one  who  now  subscribes  to  Farm  and  Fireside  can  get  these  ten 
wonderful  Flower  post-cards  by  sending  a  three-month  subscription 
for  some  one  who  does  not  now  take  it.    New  Readers  can  get 
FmEsiDE^       V  these  post-cards  and  Farm  and  Fireside  for  three  months  bysend- 

Springfield  '  Ohio^V  '"^  '^"^  cents  (silver  or  stamps)  with  tiieir  name  and  address. 

4;^aTe%"e';rd„,ethe'^\  "9^     UsC  That  CoUpOIl 

Flower  and  Verse  Post-  \r6-  ^Ve  make  this  offer  to  introduce  Farm  and  Fireside 
Card  Set,  postage  pre-  ^  ,  ,  u      -u  j    ^l-  • 

paid,  without  cost  to  me.  to  new  readers.     It  you  have  not  subscribed,  this  is  a 

Enter  as  a  new  subscrib-  > good  chance  to  try  Farm  and  Fireside  for  three 
er  for  three  months  the  name  months.     We  are  satisfied  that  you  will  like  it— 

below  mine,  for  which  I  mclose  ^  ■,,  ^     i  i  •  ti    ^  • 

ten  cents  (silver  or  stamps).  that  you  will  want  to  keep  taking  it.      That  is 

^■''^         why  we  make  this  great  offer  to  get  a  new  reader 
f^^^^  to  try  it.     Just  think — twice  a  month  for 

  three  months  for  only  5  two-cent  stamps. 

We  ask  our  old  subscribers  to  notice  that 

Address   >  xhey  can  get  a  set  for  every  new  three- 

^  month  subscriber  at  ten  cents  each 

Name    ^  they  send,  if  they  pin  this  coupon 

^  to  their  letter.     Send  for  them  to-day. 

3-25-10  Address   V        FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


For  Your  Spring  Hat 


New  Ideas  for  Effective  Trimmings 

By    Emma   L.  H.  Rowe 


WITH  the  approach  of  spring  our 
thoughts   naturally  turn  .  to  the 
necessity  of  a  spring  hat,  one 
entirely  new  or  last  season's  retrimmed. 

The  three  styles  of  trimming  here 
shown  have  been  selected  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  new  and  attractive,  but 
because  they  can  be  adapted  alike  to  the 
trimming  of  last  year's  hats  and  the  new 
shapes  of  this  season. 

The  charming  trimming  for  a  child's 
hat  is  suitable  for  a  very  small  child  or 
for  a  half-grown  girl.    For  a  small  child 
the  ribbon  should  be  not  more  than  three 
inches  wide,  which  will  make  a  small, 
dainty  rosette  and  shirred  band.    For  an 
older  girl  the  ribbon 
should  be  about  five 
or  six  inches  wide, 
which  will  make  a 
rosette  large,  grace- 
ful and  modish. 

If  made  of  five- 
inch  ribbon,  three 
yards  will  b  e  re- 
quired; if  made  of 
three-inch  ribbon, 
about  two  or  two 
and  one  quarter 
yards  will  be  suf- 
ficient. With  a 
needle  and  generous  length  of  thread 
run  fine  gathers  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  ribbon  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge.  One  inch  below  this 
gathering  line  run  another  row  of  fine 
gathers. 

Next  pin  or  tack  one  end  of  the  rib- 
bon to  the  left  side  of  the  crown  of  the 
hat,  coax  the  gathers  or  shirrings  into 
uniform  fullness  (not  too  full)  around 
the  crown  and  pin  or  tack  into  place  at 
intervals.  This  shirred  band  should  be 
placed  rather  high  around  the  crown,  so 
that  the  ribbon  will  flare  gracefully  at 
the  bottom. 

Do  not  cut  the  ribbon,  but  with 
the  remaining  length  (about  one  third) 
pull  the  top  gather- 
ing thread  quite 
tight,  until  the 
gathers  or  puckers 
meet  in  a  circle  ;  fas- 
ten off  thread.  Pull 
the  second  gather- 
ing thread  not  quite 
so  tight,  to  form  a 
graceful  outer  shir- 
ring ;  fasten  off 
thread.  S  i  i  p  raw 
edge  of  ribbon  under 
the  folds  and  tack. 

The  center  of  the 
shirred  rosette 
should  be  on  a  line 
with  the  rows  of  shirring  around 
crown. 

The  tailored  bow  and  band  of  ribbon 
makes  a  most  desirable  and  inexpensive 
trimming  for  the  hat  of  a  young  maid 
or  matron. 

Three  and  one  half  yards  of  five-inch 
ribbon  will  be  r-equired.  Make  a  fiat 
bow,  folding  the  ribbon  back  and  forth 
to  form  loops  on  each  side  of  an  imagin- 
ary center.  The  three  loops  toward  the 
front  of  the  hat  should,  when  formed, 
measure  six,  five  and  four  inches  from 
the  center ;  the  four  loops  toward  the 
back  should  measure  seven,  six  and  one 
half,  five  and  one  half,  and  five  inches. 
Cut  the  ribbon.  !Make  a  plait  through 
the  long  center  of 
the  loops. 

Arrange  a  nine-inch 
length  of  ribbon  up 
and  down  over  the 
short  center  of  the 
bow,  first  making  a 
half-inch  plait  in  it. 
It  should  measure 
four  inches  across 
either  way,  in  reality 
forming  a  square. 

Another  nine-inch 
piece  should  be  re- 
served for  the  cross- 
fold  which  bands  the 
ribbon  band. 

In  the  thirty-inch 
length  remaining  for 
the  band  of  the  hat 
make  one  long  fold 
the  strip  arrange  the  nine-inch  length, 
crossways,  forming  a  square  similar  to 
the  one  which  bands  the  bow. 

The  bow  should  be  placed  on  the  left 
side  of  the  hat  and  the  band  caught 
loosely  around  the  turban  or  mushroom 
shape  about  one  inch  from  the  lower 
edge. 

It  may  also  be  worn  with  the  bow  di- 
rectly across  the  front  of  the  hat. 

The  draped  bow  and  coiled  band  shown 
is  of  velvet  and  makes  a  complete  trim- 
ming for  a  hat.  It  is  suitable  for  the 
hat  with  a  crown,  for  the  mushroom  and 


Smart  Ribbon  Tailored  Bow 


Moire  Ribbon  Trimming  for  Child's  Hat 


the 


This  Draped  Bow  a  Complete  Hat 
Trimming 


At  the  center  of 


the  turban  shapes  of  this  and  last  sea- 
son. One  yard  of  velvet  (or  silk)  on 
the  bias  will  be  required. 

Cut  into  four  strips  of  equal  v/idth, 
parallel  with  the  bias.  Sew  together  at 
the  bias  ends,  being  sure  that  the  pile 
of  the  velvet  runs  all  one  way.  This  is 
easily  ascertained  by  smoothing  the  vel- 
vet with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
velvet  is  rough  one  way  and  smooth  the 
other. 

Reserve   enough   for  the   coiled  band 
which  spans  the  hat   (but  do  not  cut) 
and   use  the   remaining   length   for  the 
draped  bow.    Turn  under  the  bias  ends 
and  raw  edges  of  the  entire  strip  one 
quarter  inch  and 
stitch    by  machme. 
This    will  increase 
the    tailored  effect. 

Nine  inches  from 
one  long  point  plait 
the  velvet  closely 
and  hold  between 
the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  right 
hand ;  tack  into 
place. 

I  n  making  this 
bow  the  velvet  side 
always  faces  the 
maker.  This  effect  is  obtained  by  bring- 
ing the  velvet  circularly  around  in  form- 
ing the  loops,  instead  of  doubling  it  as 
with  other  bows.  Bring  the  velvet 
around  to  the  left  in  a  large  coil,  this 
will  require  another  three  quarters  of  a 
yard;  make  three  plaits;  tack  alongside 
the  last  tacking.  This  completes  the 
outside  loop  toward  the  front  of  the  hat. 

Bring  the  velvet  up  and  around,  and 
plait  together  sixteen  inches  farther  on; 
tack  alongside  the  last  tacking.  This 
forms  the  left  or  rear  loop. 

To  form  the  large  center  knot,  bring 
the  velvet  over  and  completely  around 
the  center  of  the  bow  and  pull  the  end 
through  loosely.     Next,  carry  the  long 
end    under    to  the 
center  of  the  front 
loop    (the  large 
loop),    follow  its 
center  curves  and 
finally   slip   it  back 
through  the  center 
knot,  where  it  should 
droop  gracefully  be- 
side the  first  end. 

This  trimming 
should  be  placed  on 
the  left  side,  slight- 
ly to  the  back  of 
the  hat,  and  the 
coiled  band  should 
rest  closely  but  very 
lightly    around    the    body    of    the  hat. 

When  last  summer's  left-over  hats  are 
brought  forth  to  the  glaring  light  of  a 
new  season,  there  is  a  hopelessness  and 
forlornness  about  their  appearance  that 
is  discouraging  to  the  woman  who  must 
make  them  "do"  for  another  season. 

Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  hat  but  that  has 
possibilities,  for  many  times  it  can  be 
freshened  to  look  like  new. 

In  the  first  place,  all  trimmings  must 
be  removed,  also  the  lining. 

The  straw  shape  can  then  be  thor- 
oughly brushed  and  cleaned.  Dark  chip, 
satin  and  dull  straws  should  be  dusted 
and  cleaned  with  a  piece  of  velvet,  which 
removes  closely-adhering  particles  as  no 
amount  o  f  brushing 
will  do.  Light  straw 
can  often  be  cleaned 
successfully  with 
corn  - meal  well 
rubbed  in  and 
brushed  out,  and 
the  process  repeated 
one  or  more  times. 
Straw  can  also  be 
cleaned  with  one  of 
the  bleaches  sold  at 
an  apothecary's  for 
the  purpose.  A  five- 
per-cent  solution  of 
citric  acid  applied 
with  a  small  sponge 
or  soft  brush  is 
many  times  effective 
as  a  wash  for  straw. 
After  applying  the  citric  acid,  the  hat 
should  be  well  rinsed  in  water  and  dried 
in  the  san.  Be  careful  not  to  pull  the 
hat  out  of  shape  during  the  process  and 
to  see  that  it  hangs  or  rests  evenly 
while  drying. 

Sprays  of  flowers  which  seem  hope- 
less may  often  be  coaxed  back  into 
shapeliness  by  patient  handling,  leaf  by 
leaf,  flower  by  flower.  Where  faded  or 
soiled,  they  can  be  "touched  up"  or 
tinted  with  cheap  water-colors  into  a 
charming  freshness  of  color.  Try  this 
suggestion  before  throwing  out  old  flow- 
ers and  be  convinced  of  its  value. 


Good  Work   by   Our    Boys    an  d  Girls 


Orchard  Fairies 

'  1*  pt  ONGST  the  leaves  of  that  apple-tree 
A   whisp'ring,    rustling   sound  is 
heard. 

Is  it  the  buzz  of  a  bumble-bee 

Or  is  it  the  movement  of  a  bird  ? 
Mother  says  'tis  the  wind's  soft  sigh, 
But  I  am  sure  the  fairies  are  nigh. 


Rising  and  falling  with  the  breeze, 

I  see  a  bit  of  color  gay  ; 
Now  it  is  floating  above  the  trees, 

Now  on  a  flower  it  does  airily  sway. 
Mother  says  'tis  a  butterfly  bright, 
But  I  am  sure  'tis  a  fairy  sprite. 


By  Beulah  Tull,  Age  Fourteen 

Oh,  why  are  grown-up  folks  so  blind ! 

They  ne'er  a  fairy  can  hear  nor  see ! 
For  orchard  sights  '  and  sounds  they  say 
Are  caused  by' wind  or  bird'  qr.' be^. . 
But  you  and  I;  we  always  feSioiir 
The  orchard's  the  place  tht  -fairies  go.. 
Beulah  Ei.izaheth  '  Amidon.; 

Age  Fourteen.  : 
Fargo,  North;  Dakota. 

April  owers 

PRETTY  little  raindrops. 
Who  has  sent  you  here. 
To  water  pinks  and  buttercups 
And  violets  so  dear. 


Oh,  yes,  God  has  sent  you 
To  give  us  water  to  drink 
And  to  keep  the  plants  from  dying ; 
'Tis  good  of  Him,  I  think. 
Mary  S.  Alexander,  Age  Thirteen, 

Chase   City,  Virginia, 


mne  s 


Bravery 


By  Amy  Miller,  Age  Thirteen 
Chillicothe,  Ohio 


could    not    sleep  for 


ANNE  was  standing  on  the  porch  of  her 
home  one  afternoon  watching  for  her 
father  to  come  home  from  the  office.  She 
was  a  little  girl  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
old.  She  had  long  black  curls  and  soft 
brown  eyes.  Soon  she  saw  her  father  com- 
ing and  she  rushed 
out  to  the  gate  to 
meet  him. 

"OU,  papa!"  she 
cried,  as  he  came 
up  the  steps,  "guess 
what?  A  robber 
broke  in  Norman's 
house  this  morning 
while  they  were  out. 
Wasn't  h  e  cheeky 
to  break  in  when  it 
was  light?" 

"Well,  indeed,  he 
was.  But  did  the  peo- 
ple get  home  before 
he  got  away,  dear  ?" 

''Yes,  but  h  e 
heard  them  coming 
and  slipped  away 
before  they  could 
catch   him  !" 

That  night  Anne 
thinking  about  burglars.  What  if  the  same 
robber  should  break  into  their  house?  She 
knew  her  father  kept  money  and  valuable 
papers  in  the  safe  in  the  library,  which 
was  under  her  room.  But  after  a  long 
time  she  fell  asleep. 

Toward  morning  she  awoke  with  a  start. 
What  was  that  noise  down-stairs?  She 
heard  footsteps  in  the  litirary.  Anne's 
heart  beat  fast,  and  she  sat  up  in  bed  and 
listened.  With  one  bound  she  jumped  out 
of  bed,  for  little  Anne  was  not  afraid. 
She  walked  out 
to  the  stairs  in 
her  bare  feet  and 
crept  softly  down 
till  she  reached 
the  bottom.  She 
■turned  and 
wilked "  .toward 
the  library.-  She 
tiptoed  over  and 
peeped  in,  and 
saw  a  man  try- 
ing to  open  the 
safe !  Anne  then 
crept  softly  back 
up-stairs  to  her 
father's    r  o  o  m^. 

"Papa,  papa,"  she  softly  cried,  "there's 
a  burglar  in  our  library !" 

Before  Anne  knew  it,  her  father  had  the 
burglar    by    the   collar,    and    he    held  him 
while  he  telephoned  and  called  up  the  police. 
Erma  Brutcher,  Age  Thirteen, 

Brimfield,  Illinois. 


The  Fairies'  Ball 

IT    WAS    a    beautiful    moonlight  evening. 
The  sky  was  clear  and  the  stars  twin- 
kled and  shone  in  the  heavens. 

This  was  an  important  evening  in  fairy- 
land. There  was  to  be  a  big  ball  and  all 
the  dainty  little  fairies  came  dressed  in 
gorgeous  robes. 
Some  were  pink, 
some  were  green, 
and  others  were  soft 
yellow  and  blue. 
The  dainty  fairies 
glided  to  a  large 
green  lawn  that 
touched  the  waters 
of  a  glittering  shin- 
ing lake.  Large 
white  water-lily 
boats  floated  around 
in  the  water. 

The  fairies  danced 
and  frolicked  to  the 
music  of  a  bee  or- 
chestra. The  air  was 
filled  with  fireflies 
that  fluttered  about 
over  the  shining 
water  and  in  and 
out  among  the  trees.  The  fairies  danced 
and  danced  until  midnight.  Then  the 
music  gradually  grew  softer  and  softer, 
and  by  and  by  it  ceased  altogether.  Then 
the  happy  little  fairies  made  '  their  way  to 
the  lake  and  stepped  into  their  water-lily 
boats.  A  gentle  breeze  rustled  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  and  reached  the  lake.  The 
lilies  began  to  float  up  and  down  with 
their  dainty  passengers,  the  fairies  drifted 
out  of  sight.  When  the  children  awoke 
in  the  morning,  they  exclaimed,  "Oh,  the 


fairies    have    been  here. 


They  have  left 
diamonds  hang- 
ing on  the  fruit 
in  the  orchard 
and  the  grass  is 
full  of  them.  Oh, 
dear  kind  fair- 


ies, come  again 


loNE  M.  Rehm, 
Age  Fourteen, 
Meriden,  ; 
Connecticut. 


By  Alfred  Claus,  Aj^e  Fifteen, 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Notice 

jO    YOU  want 
to  join  Cous- 
in  Sally's  Club? 
but  five  cents  and 
telling   the  club's 


The  club  button  costs 
with  it  goes  a  letter 
motto  and  how  to  become  a  loyal  member. 
State  age,  as  the  club  is  only  for  boys  and 
girls  who  are  seventeen  and  under.  Ad- 
dress Cousin  Sally's  Club,  11  East  24th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Return  of  Spring 

THE  fruit-trees  are  laden  with  blossoms. 
Their  branches  are  bending  low. 
Through  the  air  their  perfume  is  wafted 
By  the  soft  breezes  that  blow. 

At  the  foot  of  the  trees  grows  the  clover. 
And   violets  peep  out  of  the  grass. 

Each  smiling  a  happy  welcome 
And  cheering  us  as  we  pass. 

The  birds  are  filled  with  the  glory  ' 

And  joy  of  returning  spring, 
They  warble  their  carols  of  gladness. 

And  peace  and  joy  they  bring. 


By  Beulah  Tull,  Age  Fourteen 

The  sky  is  clear  and  cloudless. 

The   sun   smiles   from  above,  . 
And  all  is  a  beautiful  symbol 
Of  our  heavenly  Father's  love. 

Emma  Petersen,  Age  Fourteen, 

Minden,  Nebraska. 

In  the  Woods 

WHEN  I  go  walking  in  the  woods 
And  think  of  long  ago, 
How  lions  used  to  roam  about, 
I  get  afraid,  you  know. 

And  when  I  .think  of  all  these  things 

I  have  to  look  around. 
To  see  there  are  no  tigers  by 
And  that  I'm  safe  and  sound. 

Mae   Ruggles,   Age  Eleven, 

Dallas,  Pennsylvania. 

Dora  Blakesley,  age  eleven.  Maple  City, 
Kansas,  would  like  to  exchange  post-cards 
with  the  cousins. 


C  o  u 


s  1  n 


Sail 


y  s 


"For,  lo,  the  winter  is 
past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone;  the  Howers  appear 
on  the  earth;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land." — The  Song  of  Sol- 
omon 2:ii,  12. 

,EAR  Boys  and  Girls: — 
I  have  been  sitting 
at  my  desk  a  long,  long 
time  thinking  and  thinking.  And  what 
do  you  suppose  I've  been  thinking  abottt? 
Did  you  say  you  had  no  idea  ?  Ah, 
yes  you  have.  Every  one  has  the  same 
thoughts  at  this  time  of  year.  Now  try 
again — there,  you  have  guessed  correctly, 
for  I  was  thinking  of  Easter  and  spring 
and  flowers.  They  all  go  hand  in  hand, 
don't  they,  and  if  you  love  Easter  as  much 
as  I  do,  then  your  heart  is  filled  with  joy, 
happiness,  hopefulness  and  gladness.  Oh, 
the  joy  of  watching  the  trees  put  on  their 
new  spring  gowns  and  watching  mother 
earth  deck  herself  out  in  her  ever-beauti- 
ful robe  of  green  and  to  see  the  flowers 
peeping  out  of  the  ground,  filling  the  air 
with  their  perfume  as  their  pretty  heads 
nod  and  bob  in  the  breezes,  and  the  delight 
in  listening  to  the  little  birds  singing  and 
twittering  triumphantly  as  they  flit  from 
tree-top  to  tree-top.  They  seem  to  know 
that  Easter  has  come !  Spring  has  re- 
turned to  put  new  life,  new  hope,  in  every- 
thing— in  the  grass,  in  the  trees,  in  the  birds, 
in  you,  in  me,  in  every  one !  Come,  open 
your  hearts  and  let  spring  in.  Every  one 
who  loves  spring  has  Easter  in  his  heart. 


In  the  spring  new  hopes,  new  ambitions, 
new  plans  that  have  been  lying  fallow  dur- 
ing the  cold  days,  like  little  seeds  in  the 
quiet  earth,  take  form,  and  we  must  find- 
ourselves  full  of  life  and  youth  and  action, 
for  all  sorts  of  beautiful  deeds  and  thoughts, 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  those  about 
us  whom  we  love. 

Talking  of  little  seeds  lying  in  the  quiet 
earth  makes  us  think  of  our  garden,  doesn't 
it?  The  garden  is  always  first  in  our 
thoughts  as  soon  as  Jack  Frost  goes  whisk- 
ing off  on  his  yearly  vacation.  I  do  hope 
all  of  my  little  friends  will  try  to  have  a 
garden  of  their  own  this  spring. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  having  too 
large  a  garden.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a 
small  flower-bed  that  is  well  kept  and 
weeded  than  to  have  a  large  one  that  is 
sadly  neglected.  The  first  thing  to  do  in 
the  garden  is  to  spade  the  beds.  Dig  up 
the  soil  and  let  it  remain  where  it  has  been 
tossed  for  about  three 
days.  This  will  ex- 
pose it  to  the  sun 
and  air  and  possible 
rain-falls,  so  that  the 
soil  will  be  very  easy 
to  break  up  and  pul- 
verize. Work  it  un- 
til it  becomes  fine 
and  rich.  This  will 
enable  the  seedling 
plants  to  come  up 
very  easily.  A  little 
manure  mixed  with 
the  earth  will  make 
it    rich    and  fertile. 

In  sowing  your 
seeds    do    not  plant 


By  C.  Earl  Leftwich,  Age  Thirteen, 
Pike  View.  Colorado 


Easter 


them  haphazard,  or  you  will  regret  it 
later.  Some  seeds  are  so  fine  that  if  they 
are  planted  too  deep  in  the  soil  they  will 
not  come  up.  Portulaca  and  petunia  seeds 
should  merely  be  sprinkled  on  the  soil  and 
then  pressed  down  firmly  with  a  smooth 
board.  Larger  seed  should  be  covered 
lightl}'  with  finely-sifted  soil  and  pressed 
down  firmly.  Another  thing  to  be  care- 
fully considered  is  the  color-scheme  of  your 
garden.  Plant  in  it  only  the  flowers  that 
harmonize  with  each  other  in  color.  Large- 
growing  plants  should  always  be  placed  in 
the  back,  with  the  smaller  ones  in  front. 
This  will  give  the  garden  a  sloping  effect 
and  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
result.  Sunflowers,  dahlias  and  morning- 
glories  make  excellent  backgrounds  and  are 
very  hardy  plants,  and  nasturtiums,  candy- 
tuft and  sweet  alyssum  are  extremely 
pretty  for  borders.  About  the  middle  of 
April  is  a  good  time  to  plant  zinnias.  They 
bloom  when  they  are 
very  small  and  will 
stand  considerable 
frost.  Then  there  is 
phlox,  which  is  seen 
in  most  every  gar- 
den. Immediately 
after  it  blooms,  break 
ofl'  the  heads  of 
the  phlox  and  a 
second  crop  of  flow- 
ers will  appear  in 
three  weeks.  The 
gladiolus  is  very 
easy  to  manage.  It 
should  be  planted 
about  four  or  iive 
inches  deep   in  good 


Letter 


rich  soil.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  weeds  from 
crowding  it. 

Of  course,  every  boy  and  girl  who  has 
a  garden  will  want  to  grow  sweet  peas. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 
Make  a  trench  about  one  foot  deep  and 
one  foot  wide.  Put  a  layer  of  manure  in 
the  bottom  of  it  and  over  it  put  two 
inches  of  soil.  Sow  seeds  about  two  inches 
apart  and  then  cover  them  with  two  inches 
of  soil.  Press  the  dirt  down  firmly.  As 
the  plants  grow,  fill  up  the  trench,  piling 
the  earth  around  the  plants  until  the  roots 
are  very  deep.  Train  the  sweet  peas  up  on 
a  trellis  which  may  be  made  of  posts  cov- 
ered with  wire  netting.  Be  sure  to  weed 
your  garden  as  often  as  necessary  and 
keep  the  soil  around  the  plants  well  raked 
and  broken  up.  Water  the  flowers  after 
sun-down.  If  you  will  but  make  up  your 
mind  to  give  your  flowers  the  proper  at- 
tention, your  garden  can't  help  but  be  a 
success.  There  can  be  no  better  pastime 
than  working  among  the  flowers  and  watch- 
ing them  grow  from  day  to  day.  You  boys 
and  girls  who  live  in  the  beautiful  coun- 
try have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  So 
never,  never  envy  your  city  friends,  be- 
cause many  times  they  are  envying  you 
the  lovely  green  fields,  that  little  stream, 
that  orchard  and  those  delightful  little 
rambles  through  the  woods. 

If  you  have  a  garden,  write  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.  If  it  is  a  vegetable-garden, 
then  write  and  tell  me  just  what  you  are 
growing  and  how  you  care  for  the  plants. 

With   heartiest   Easter   greetings   to  you 
all,  dear  little  cousins,  I  am,  as  always. 
Ever    faithfully.      Cousin  Sally. 


Fam  and  Fireside,  March  25 


'9/0 
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Fountain-Pen 

Every  one  needs  thi»  Fountain-Pen. 
Fumi  ond  Firc»idc  has  obtained  for 
it*  readers  o  wonderful  Fountnin- 
Pcn.   You  can  get  one  without  cost. 

THE  Handy  Fountain-Pen  is  the  beat 
pen  made  for  usefulness  and  wear- 
ing qualities.    It  has  a  fine    well  made 
gold  tipped  pen.    It  i^/"-*''^  ^'^^^""^ 
which  is  like  hard  rubber.  There 
is  a  close  fitting  dust-tap  to  pro- 
tect  the  pen-point.    For  steady 
use  this  pen  cannot  be  beaten. 
It  is  easily  filled  and  a  filler ^ 
is  furnished  with  each 
pen.  The  special  ^^^'^^^ 
ture  of  the  ^^"''J'^^^y^^  Yon 

flowing  '"''■^^FjJ^^ ^o'lfaveMfine 
requiring  no^^CT^^^  ^  fountain-pen. 
shaking. ^^^^^Cff^    You  will  have  use 
^^■^^^P   for  it  many  times  a 
^^^K^^F   day.    It  the 
^^^^^^  convenient  pen  that  any 
^^^^  one  could  have.  This  one 

fs  guaranteed  to  write  well. 

n  -  C\U^„  We  will  Mnd  ron       wonderful  foiw- 

Rr  J3;  .t  ZS  cnl.  ..el,.  T.ll  your  fn.nd.  tW  tb.  u 
.  *p<d*]  b.r«.it.  off«.  Too  CO  o»Ir  ««l  then  «>  • 
few  minnlei.    Send  the  .obicnplioni  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.SPR1NGF1ELD.OH10 


Six  Silver 
Teaspoons 

These  are  the  stylish  Wild  Rose  de- 
sign triple-plate  silver  teaspoons.  They 
are  made  by  the  famous  Oneida  tom- 
munity  Ltd. 

They  are  exactly  similar  in  quality  to 
spoons  selling  at  $3.00  for  the  six  m  the 
best  stores.  It  lakes  an  expert  to  tell 
them  from  sterling  silver  spoons  sellmg 
at  $7.50  for  the  six.  They  are  guaranteed 
for  ten  years.  You  can  get  all  six  with- 
out paying  a  cent. 


W  SSrs.iclns  whicl;  every  woman  |S  a^k'ni: 
this  particular  season  of  tl,c  year.   And  here  are 

,vil|  come  just  where  it  belongs. 

;£^^SliSb^kbl-in.?-c:^ 

'ISf  wUf  Sif  m.S'wtn;-  not  only  around  the 
„o?mal  wa" '.,  l>ut  as  a  skirt,  trimmmg  defimng  a 
flounce,  for  instance,  and  tying  at  the  back  just 

'"ne  sleeve"  which  were  in  our  gowns  last  sprinj. 
will  only  be  presentable  this  year  after  remo.del.ng. 
Sleeves  are  growing  shorter  and  the  tendenc.es  are 
ai l  oward  the  banishing  of  the  long  sleeve  for  warm 
weather.  For  general  every-day  wear  many  modified 
bishop  sleeves  will  be  worn, 

long  length.  But  the  ma  onty  of  the  new  sleeves 
end  just  below  the  elbow  where  they  are  finished 
with  a  fascinating  little  nndersleeve.  frequently  in 
be  form  of  a  very  small  puff.  Sleeves  with  a  cap 
effect  are  smart  in  style  and  they  vary  greatly  in 
length,  some  are  very  short  and  others  reach  half 
wav  down  the  arm.  The  little  white  undersleeve 
is  'a  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  new  sleeves. 
Sometimes  it  protrudes  only  for  a  couple  of  inches 
below  the  upper  colored  sleeve,  both  of  which  are 
finished  with  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a 
half-inch  hem  or  a  little  -bias  self-facing.  Ihe 
majority  of  the  sleeves  are  extremely  plain  and 
inconspicuous.  ■    .  • 

One  of  Ihe  most  pronounced  features  noticed  in 
the  new  spring  blouses  is  this,  that  in  place  of  the 
tucked  or  elaborately  embroidered  yoke  there  are 
yokes  of  plain, '  sheer  materials,  which  are  just 
'stretched  across  the  neck,  with  the  collar 
of  the  yoke  finished  with  merely  a  half 
inch  bias  fold  of  either  soft  satin  or  the 
material  itself.  Plainness  is  really  the 
conspicuous  note  about  the  neck  and 
sleeves  of  the  newest  gowns.  ^ 


No.  1521— Double  Waist,  Sleeves  in  Two  Styles 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.  36.  38  and  40  inch  bust  meaeurea.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  overwaiat  in  medium  aize.  or  36  incf^  bust,  two  and  one  tourth 
j.arda  of  ti-enty-two-inch  material,  or  one  and  three  eishth.  yaida  of  thiityia- 
inch  material,  with  three  and  one  fourth  yard,  of  tudung  twenty-two  inches 
wHde  for  underwaiet 

No.  1522— Plaited  Seven-Gored  Skirt 
Pattern  cut  for  22.  24.  26.  28  ond  30  inch  waiat  meaauree.    Len^h  of  altift  all 
around,  41  inches.    Quantity  of  materia!  reqi 
waiat,  eight  and  one  half  yards  of 
thiity-aijt-inch  material 


nty-two-inch  material. 


26ji,th 


How  to  Get  Them 

Get  only  six  of  your  neighbors  or  friends  lo 
each  give  you  25  cents  for  a  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fikeside  (16  numbers).  Send  (he 
f  1 .50  and  the  six  substriplions  to  us  nnA  \vc  will 
send  you  the  sis  silver  teaspoons  above  by 
return  mail,  postpaid.  That  is  all  you  have  lo 
do.  Vou  can  get  a  second  set  by  getting  six 
more  subscriptions,  if  you  like.  Don't  delay. 
Remember,  you  can  offer  an  eieht-monlh  sub- 
scription for  only  S5  cents— a  great  bargain. 
Canadian  subscriptions  j5  cents  extra.  Address 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  1376— Dress  With  Flounce  Skirt 


Pattern  cut  for  6.  6  and  10  year  sizes.    Quantity  of  1343— Dress  With  Strap  Trimmihg 

material  required  for  medium  siie,  or  8  years,  foui  Pattern  cut  for  6.  6  and  lOyeorsizeB.  Quantity  of  ma- 
and  one  halt  yarda  ot  twenty-four-inch  matenal,  or  ferial  required  for  medium  aize,  or  8  yeare,  five  yards 
two  and  three  fourtha  yarda  of  thirty-aix-mch  ma-  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or  three  and  one  fourth 
lenal,  with  three  yards  of  flouncing  and  a.x  yards  ot    yards  of  thirty-aix-inch  material  with  three  (ourtha  of 

a  yard  of  all-over  embroidery  for  Irimmins 


THE  CATALOGUE  IS  JUST  OUT 

O  AVE  you  sent  in  your  order  for  the  new  Spring  Catalogue  of  Madison 
.'"'a''  P="""S-  .  "  y°«  have  not,  you  should  do  so  at  once.  You 
'„„??t°'  "f"     1      '  "c  fi"*      "'ill  ^^ive  vou  many  disap- 

.  "  °*  li^'Pf"'  suggestions  about  how 

to  dress  ai  d  what  is  becoming  to  your  own  special  t^.pe.  It  tells  you  what  is 
newest  and  best  in  spring  fashions  and  fabrics.    There  are  pages  and  pages 

St  le    iTlilTb'''-  ""^'"^^'i  I!'"""^  plain,  are  iia??^i 

L'  f  ^r?'""'''?      helping  you  to  choose  correct  new  spring  clothes 


and  to  remodel  last 


year  s  garments,  so  they  will  seem  almost  like  new. 


up-to-date  looking  are  clothes  made  from  the  iMadison  Square  patterns  Send 
lu  your  order  at  once  luclosing  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  the  Pattern  Denartnient 
ii^"J™ll"?,';-  y„  .E,»st  .24th  Street,  New  Y?rk  .City,  and  you  wXrecei^e 

you  could  not 


this  big  style  book,  hlled  with  ideas  and  helpful  hints,  which 
otherwise  secure  for  many  dollars. 


Copyright,  1910,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No  1523— Tailored  Coat  With  Shawl  Collar 

i  AO  inch  bust  meaaurea.  Q»,'}"J^';j;f„7'S;tS^'-.": 


ich  material,  with 


■  Pattern  cut  for  34.  36,  36  --  -  --- 

auiicd  for  medium  size,  or  ioineli  bust,  uu-          -  - 

hrch  material,  or  two  and  three  fourth,  yards  of  forW-'"' 
one  half  yard  of  contrasbng  material  lor  collar  and  cutra 

No.  1524— Plaited  Skirt  With  Yoke 
Pattern  cut  for  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  meaaurcs    Unqlh  of  atirl. 
uound.  41  inchea. ,  Qu.rrrity  of  materr.l  reqmred  (or  med,. 
waUt,  six  yarda  of  thitty-aix-indi  matenal.  or  " 
four-inch  material 


  or  26 

four  and  one  half  yarda  of  forty- 


roMEN  may  have  the  happy  consciousness  is 
spring  that  they  can  suit  their  own  in- 
tlividual  preference  in  dress  and  yet  Kec 
in  the  fashion.  For  the  tailored  coat  and  skirt  sn  t 
there  arc  two  entirely  different  styles,  each  ctjuahy 
modish.  One  is  the  very  short  coat — the  hiii-lengtli 
coat  which  may  be  cither  straight,  in  the  open 
blazer  style  or  in  the  form  of  a  cutaway.  Or, 
there  is  the  long  Russian  blouse,  frequently  made 
with  the  left-side  fastening,  and  often  buttoning 
straight  down  the  front.  In  the  severely  tailored 
suits,  the  short  coats  have  the  long,  plain  sleeve, 
but  if  the  coat  is  for  denii-dress  occasions,  the 
sleeve  is  three  quarter  length  and  frequently  fin- 
ished with  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  cuff,  as  \'> 
its  shape,  while  the  roll  rollar  is  cut  low. 

The  Russiau-MMiiM-  ..ints  show  many  variations 
and  have  alrea.lv  in  i.l.  llic  bcUed  coal  very  fash- 
ionable. Some  are  tilled  in  closely  to  define  a  trim- 
looking  waistline  and  arc  finished  with  either  a 
belt  of  Russian  embroidery  or  velvet,  having  a 
deep  V  in  front.  Others  carry  out  the  straight-up- 
and-down  ctfect  and  do  not  define  the  waistline. 
The  majnritv  arc  iii.ide  with  bishop  sleeves,  hn- 
ished  with  a  velvet  or  an  embroidered  cuff.  These 
Russian-blouse  suits  are  bemg  made  up  iii  tin- 
greatest  variety  of  materials— serge,  clieviut  .nnl 
diagonal  cloth,  for  every-day  wear,  aiicl  m  Uk 
rough  surface  silks  for  dressier  occasions.  Latei 
on,  the  linen  suits  will  also  be  made  in  '  "s  "yle. 
The  skirts  may  he  either  plain  or  plaited,  thouRli 
the  l.itler  is  preferred.  Black  and  white  effects 
ami  shades  of  blue  af  favored  for  tliese  suits 

The  e  will  be  no  colors  quite  as  fashionable  as 
these  The  grays,  however,  and  all  of  them,  from 
s  hS  grav  to  coal-dust,  will  be  the  heigh  of  style, 
T  e  many  shades  of  violet  and  purp  e  will  he  spec- 
u  evidence  tins  spring,  as  wel  as  greens  in 
ins  as  uiiKnnnette  and  artichoke  Vivid 
will  be  w..rn  with  the  new  red  clianteclcr 
the  lead     Cerise  will  be  in  vogue  again 


SEIZE  THIS 

CHANCE  QUICK 


I'UIU'AY  the  I- 
aiivtltiiig.   lusl  send 

U.  H.  MACV&CO  .  1 
you  one  comtilcte  coiiv 
and  Housthoid  Calaliii.',i 
if  you  will  stml  yom 
promptly,  wbile  the  ydii 


:1N  HOOK  1-RFl".  \Vl- 


MACY'S  SUPPLY  EVERYTHING 


„  .„n„lly 
.  inluusi'ly 

11  coniptele 


YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

CVS  Mii.T  ibt-  h.sl  in-oils,  lUv  lavne^l  nssint. 
-  di.'  \-:s\r-.\  |.tin's,aiul  in  aililition  (;"T'i"lee 
iIimI  ,       t  \  ii  nuy  selection  yon  nmku  19  III 


A(*V  policy. 

..nhtlt'llll^l^llf 


iviw 


y  ImvtfiiKrceil 

^ ,11  ,1,  M  !■  M 15UR  ot  your 

FAMILY. 

R.m™Ur.  whil*  lbs  tiilian 
pl*Ie  «0  pftie  MPT  of  Ihi-  li«odiom«  Book  ibioloUW  llMj 
with  Ibe  poitBge  prcpiiJ.  if  roa  meitly  itni  roui  NAmK  nnU 
ADDRESS. 

Addresfl  Dfpurlmcnl  612 


ially 
sucli 
color 
tint: 


"nd  also  the  brightest  of  apple  green. 


DepL612,  R.  H.  MACV  &  CO.,  Broadway,  New  York 


No.  1520-Double-Brea,tcd  Tucked  Waist 
Sri^i  m.S" "  twoand  one  half  yarda  of  thirty  « 


MADISON  SQUARE  PATTERNS 


IVlMU'l-'^"'    „-ill  furnish  a  pattern  for  ten 

to  April  iSth.  ^y,'=,"",„;  forty  cents.  Send  o'^'i^'^  vork  City.  When  or- 
and  only  one  pattern  for  1°"^  24th  Street  New  Y.<"^Vor  lidies'  waists, 
ment,  Fapm  ani>  J/,,,'-,'he  following  directions^    Tor  adK^s^^ 

^''^Hi^'^-  "e'^^'l^ttsErtatu^e'^S  -^e 
f,;tle?btrn^e''r=':r.reme.   


p  No.  1493— Grcular  Skirt 

i^ll^  ^"t  f?r  24.  26.  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 
maJ;",°'  skirt  all  around.  42  inches.  Quantity  of 
Wrr;V''''"'r'*=<^  n.«dium  size,  or  26  inch  waist. 
tWp  .  J  '°'i"h  yarda  of  thlrty-six-inch  matenal.  or 
"no  one  fourth  yarda  ot  forty-foui-inch  matenal 


Have  You  Seen  It? 

The  New  Spring  Catalogue  of 
Madison  Square  Pattern* 

If  not.  send  in  your  order  at  once. 
You  cannot  .afford  n.  b'-  uiMn.nl 
it.  If  you  live  hir  li'>Hi  111'  I'i'i 
cities,  tnniiiii!  the  K  i.  .  "i  "n' 
beautifully  illustrated  .^al.iloKii.-  is 
like  takiiii;  a  walk  through  he 
great  dcp.irlnieiit  stores  at  the 
(asliion  centeis  ol  the  world. 

This  catalogue  shows  you  the 
best  of  the  spring  fashions  and,  il 
you  want  a  pattern  for  any  one  of 
he  designs,  you  cm  gel  one  for  only 
ten  cents.  ICveii  if  you  know  it  e 
about  sewing,  yoiiwi"  '«}'^  ■' l  ''^ 
help  you  need  in  the  Sprin;;  C.it.i- 
logne  of  Ma.lisoii  .S.piare  patterns. 

These  pallerns  themselves  are 
most  simple,  every  P'^".,,'*  „^". 
plainlv  lettered  that  you  ivill  h.ivc 
no  difficulty  in  ^"'"g 
other.  Then  with  each  Datlerii  y(  ii 
receive  a  clearly  atitl  concisely 
written  dressmaking  lesson. 

Buying  Madison  Siinare  patterns 
is  like  taking  a  ,< 
making-lli""Kb.inste,.l..  .isnig 

a  large  price       "l  ''  '  \  e 

pay  but  ten  cents,  for  that  i,  iiie 

price  of  each  pattern. 
And  you  who  buy  ready-made 

clothes,  need  the  Catalogue  as  a 

™ide  in  choosing  what  is  most 

Correct  and  up  to  date. 
The  cover  of  the  Catalogiie  is 

such  a  beautihil  color-plate  that  it 

alone  is  worth  ten  cents. 
Send  your  order  at  once,  with  ten  cen^ 
,„  the   Pattern    Department,  F«"" 
Fireaide,  U  Ea.l  24th  Street,  New  York 
City.  »nd  receive  more  than  a  bookful  of 
helpful  lUggetlionB. 
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Stock  Up  with 
Fresh  Soda  Crackers 

Instead  of  getting  a  large  pack- 
age of  loose  soda  crackers  that 
soon  grow  stale — stoc!:  your 
pantry  with  small  tight  pack- 
ages containing 


Fresh  soda  crackers  every  time 
you  eat — the  last  as  fresh  as  the 
first — because  they  are  placed 
in  moisture  proof  packages  the 
moment  they  leave  the  oven. 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Get  a  Watch  and  Fob 

Without  Cost 

T>  ,  Here  is  your  chemce  to  obtain  a  handsome  and  useful  watch,  and 
M.3%Jjf  O  •  a  fine  leather  fob  with  a  gilt  metal  charm  engraved  with  your  own 
  •  •-•  I  1  ..   -     •..     .       .     Parm  and  Fireside  guarantees  you 


initial  letter  without  cost, 
satisfaction. 


DESCRIPTION:    This  watch  has  a 
handsome  nickel  case,  with  open 
face.     It     is     stem-wind  and 
stem-set,  just  like  other 
priced  watches.    It  has  a 
close-fitted  snap  back.  It 
is  only  Vs  inch  in  thick- 
ness.    It  is    a  perfect 
timekeeper,    tested  and 
regulated  before  leaving 
the  factory.    It  is  en- 
grayed  frontand  back, 
and    is    a  watch  of 
which  any  one  would 
be  proud. 

The  Fob  is  of  hand- 
some genuine  black 
leather  with  a  polish- 
ed buckle,  like  illus- 
tration, with 
a   rich  gilt 
charm  en- 
graved  with 
your  own 
initial. 


MOVEMENT:  Regu- 
lar 16-size.  Lantern 
pinion  (smallest 
made).  American 
lever  escapement,  pol- 
ished spring.  Weight, 
complete,  with  case, 
3  ounces.  Quick 
train,  240  beats  to  the 
minute.  Short  wind, 
runs  30  to  36  hours 
with  one  winding. 

Every  watch  is  ful- 
ly guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturers  and  by 
Farm  AND  Fireside. 

The  manu- 
facturers 
will  make 
all  repairs 
for  a  year 
free,  as  ex- 
plained on 
the  guar- 


How  to  Get  the  Watch 

We  will  send  you  this  elegant  watch  and  fob,  without  cost,  if  you  get  eight  friends 
each  to  take  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  for  8  months  at  the  special  price  of  25  cents. 


Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on 
a  post-card  or  letter,  to-day,  and  say  that 
you  want  the  watch.  We  will  send  you 
by  return  mail,  without  any  cost  to 
you,  a  book  of  8  coupons,  each  one 
of  which  is  good  for  a  special  eight- 
month  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. We  will  also  send  you  a  sample  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.  This  outfit  will 
help  you  a  great  deal  in  getting  subscrip- 

Farm  and  Fireside 


tions  quickly.  You  sell  the  coupons  to 
your  relatives  and  friends  at  25  cents  each, 
send  the  eight  names  and  $2.00  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you  this  grand  watch  by  re- 
turn mail.  That  is  all  you  have  to  do, 
it  is  easy  to  sell  coupons.  Thousands  of 
boys  have  done  it,  you  can  do  it  in  half  a 
day  if  you  try. 

Write  to  us  at  once. 

Springfield,  Obio 


Home-Made  Curtains 

Simple  Stencil  Designs 

By  Margaret  D.  Chubb 


No.  1 — A  border  of  dull  green  gives  a 
cool  effect  to  the  curtain 
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THINK  I  take  m  ore 
pride  in  the  curtains 
in  my  house  than  any- 
thing else.  Somehow 
well-selected  curtains  add 
to  the  cleanliness  and 
coziness  of  a  room,  even 
more  than  a  h  i  g  h  1  y- 
polished  table  or  a  soft, 
velvety  rug.  No  one  loves 
the  good,  warm  sunshine 
better  than  I,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  like  t  o 
have  curtains  at  my  windows  until  the 
weather  grows  so  unbearably  hot  and 
stifling  that  I  am  compelled  to  take 
them  down.  Before  very  long  now  it 
will  be  time  for  the  usual  spring  house- 
cleaning,  and  it  is  then  that  every  in- 
dustrious housekeeper  wants  to  make  a 
few  little  changes  in  her  home.  This 
year  I  have  made  curtains  for  my  whole 
house  and  stenciled  them  like  the  de- 
signs shown  above.  One  feature  about 
them  that  is  most  commendable  is  their 
cheapness,  and  then,  too,  they  are  very 
good  looking  and  will  launder  and  wear 
better  than  the  troublesome  lace  affairs 
seen  in  so  many  homes.  Such  materials 
as  cheese-cloth,  thin  unbleached  muslin 
or  lawn,  although  plain  and  unattractive 
in  themselves,  can  be  made  wonderfully 
effective  if  decorated  in  some  simple 
stencil  work. 

Stencil  work  has  become  very  popu- 
lar, but  most  of  the  patterns  shown  in 
magazines  are  most  too  difficult  for  the 
average  woman  to  follow.  The  cut  sten- 
cil patterns  are  very  expensive  and  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  obtain  satisfactory 
designs  by  mail.  So  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  cut  my  own  stencil  patterns  at  home. 
Of  course  they  are  extremely  simple, 
but,  after  all,  simplicity  is  the  key-note 
of  beaut}',  and  my  little  stenciled  cheese- 
cloth curtains  have  been  admired  more 
than  once.  I  cut  my  patterns  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  simple  household  arti- 
cles. Perhaps  this  will  sound  appalling 
to  the  woman  who  cannot  even  draw  a 
straight  line,  but  in  reality  it  is  quite 
simple,  as  you  shall  soon  learn. 

The  only  materials  necessary  are 
paint  (the  regular  oil  variety  ordinarily 
used  for  woodwork)  ;  a  stencil-brush,  if 
obtainable — if  not,  the  regular  "sash 
tool"  used  by  painters  for  sash  work ; 
some  strong,  smooth  wrapping-paper ; 
pencil ;  yard-stick,  and,  most  important, 
an  ordinary  two-pointed  flatiron  and 
some  coins  or  button-molds. 

The  first  design  illustrated  on  this 
page  is  very  effective  and  was  developed 
on  cheese-cloth.  The  material  cost  only 
six  cents  a  yard,  and  twelve  yards  were 
sufficient  for  a  tiny  bay  and  one  large 
window,  making  a  total  expense  of  only 
seventy-two  cents.  Surelj'  very  little 
outlay  for  an  unusually  attractive  result. 

To  make  the  pattern  for  design  No.  1, 
select  a  straight-edged  piece  of  paper  as 
long  as  the  width  of  the  curtain.  In  case 
this  is  not  obtainable,  a  piece  half  the 
length  or  even  less  may  be  utilized, 
though  this  will,  of  course,  necessitate 
repeating  the  figures  as  often  as  neces- 
sary to  fill  out  the  space  and  is  a  little 
more  troublesome.  Next  rule  a  line 
across  the  paper  four  and  one  half  inches 
from  the  long  straight  edge. 

Place  the  points  of  the  iron  accurately 
on  the  line,  and  with  a  sharp  pencil 
draw  around  the  curved  side  furthest 
from  the  edge,  from  point  to  point, 
forming  a  row  of  scallops  with  the  points 
just  touching  the  line.  Double  the  pa- 
per, folding  it  parallel  to  the  ruled  line 
and  bringing  the  two  long  straight  edges 
exactly  together,  and  cut  carefully 
around  the  scallops,  making  a  tiny  notch 
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No.  2 — Dotted  border  of  old  rose  on 
fine  quality  cheese-cloth 

in  the  exact  center  of  the  first  scallops 
made.  This  will  give  two  patterns  ex- 
actly alike. 

Have  ready  two  more  straight-edged 
strips  of  paper  as  long  as  convenient 
and  your  stencil  pattern  is  complete. 

You  are  now  ready  for  the  actual 
tinting. 

Have  the  paint  well  mixed,  keeping  it 
about  the  consistency  of  cream,  dilut- 
mg.  if  necessary  with  turpentine.  Cover 
a  large  table  with  felt  or  an  old  blanket. 
Cut  your  curtain  the  correct  length,  al- 
lowing, of  course,  for  the  hem,  and. 
spread  smoothly  on  the  table.  Fold 
it  diagonally  by  laying  the  bottom  cut 
edge  exactly  on  the  selvage,  making  a 
perfect  triangle.  It  is  best  to  tint  this 
folded  bottom  border  first,  as  it  will 
then  be  impossible  to  make  any  mistake 
in  mitering  the  corner — the  only  diffi- 
cult part. 

Lay  your  scalloped  pattern  with  the 
straight  edge  exactly  on  the  cut  edge  of 
the  curtain  and  notch  in  the  first  scal- 
lop exactly  on  the  diagonal  folded  edge, 
place  the  other  pattern  just  opposite 
and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  distant,  form- 
ing the  connected  diamond-shaped  open- 
ings shown  in  the  illustration.  Hold  the 
pattern  in  place  with  irons.  Rub  the 
paint  thoroughly  into  the  brush  and 
then  wipe  the  brush  until  it  seems  al- 
most clean. 

A  beginner  is  almost  certain  to  use 
too  much  paint,  which  will  be  disastrous 
to  good  results.  Brush  firmly,  applying 
the  paint  evenly  in  a  light  tone  all  the 
way  across.  Finish  the  curtains  with 
an  inch  hem  at  both  the  side  and  bot- 
tom. The  uniform  hem  carries  out  the 
border  effect  and  is  prettier  on  a  cur- 
tain of  this  style  than  the  usual  wide 
bottom  hem. 

The  other  design  is  equally  eft'ective 
and  is  made  in  a  similar  manner.  In 
fact,  the  same  straight  strips  of  paper 
may  be  used  to  form  the  straight  bands. 

Fbr  the  pattern  for  the  design  in  the 
center  of  the  border,  cut  a  straight-edge 
strip  one  and  one  half  inches  wide  and 
six  and  one  half  inches  long.  Place  in 
the  exact  center  the  large  button-mold 
and  draw  a  pencil  line  around  it.  Then 
on  both  sides  of  the  large  mold  place 
the  two  small  molds  at  distances  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Also  draw  a 
pencil  line  around  these  and  cut  all  the 
circles  out  with  a  sharp  knife  or  shears. 

The  proportions  of  the  border  may  be 
varied  according  to  taste,  but  a  good  ar- 
rangement is  to  make  the  first  band  of 
color  one  and-  one  quarter  inches  from 
the  edge  at  the  bottom  and  side,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  using 
the  diagonal  fold  as  a  corner  guide,  as 
in  the  previous  design.  When  this  line 
has  been  tinted  all  the  way  up  the  side 
and  across  the  bottom  of  the  curtain, 
again  begin  your  tinting  at  the  diagonal 
fold  by  placing  the  center  of  the  large 
dot  on  it.  Tint  and  stick  a  pin  at  the 
end  of  the  pattern  as  a  guide  for  the 
next  group  and  repeat  all  around.  As 
a  guide  for  your  inside  border  line, 
make  an  occasional  light  pencil  line  -  at 
the  edge  of  the  center  pattern.  This 
will  help  you  in  getting  both  borders  at 
equal  distance  from  the  dots.  Make  a 
hem  a  trifle  wider  than  the  tinted  band, 
stitching  exactly  along  the  line  of  tint- 
ing. 

These  curtains  will  launder  beautifully, 
but,  of  course,  they  should  not  be  boiled, 
nor  strong  washing-fluids  used  in  the 
wash-water.  It  is  well  to  wash  the  cur- 
tains in  warm  water  (not  hot),  using 
pure  white  soap.  If  care  is  exercised 
in  laundering,  the  curtains  will  wear  in- 
definitely-and  always  look  fresh  and  clean. 
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Stuffed  Eggs 

CUT  four  hard-boiled  eggs  in  halves 
crosswise,  remove  yolks,  mash 
and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  cheese,  one  teaspoonful  of  vine- 
gar, one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  mus- 
tard, and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Add 
enough  melted  butter  to  make  mixture 
thick  enough  to  shape.  Make  into  balls 
the  size  of  original  yolks  and  refill 
whites,  arrange  on  a  serving-dish,  pour 
over  one  half  cupful  of  melted  butter 
and  reheat. 


To  Renovate  Feathers 

HERE   is   a   useful   receptacle   for  ren- 
ovating feathers.    It  is  made  of  gal- 
ti|nized  screen  with  the  framework  of 


To  Renovate  Feathers 

wood,  also  the  ends.  Hinges  and  a 
catch  are  fastened  on  one  of  the  ends 
so  that  the  box  may  be  opened  and 
closed.  The  box  should  be  about  a  foot 
deep  and  as  wide  and  long  as  your  wash- 
boiler.  Put  in  the  feathers  and  fasten 
the  end  securely.  Now  fill  your  boiler 
half  full  of  water  and  let  it  boil.  On 
top  of  the  boiler  place  the  box  con- 
taining the  feathers ;  turn  it  occasionally 
from  side  to  side  so  that  all  of  the 
feathers  will  be  equally  steamed.  When 
tlie}^  are  thoroughly  steamed,  put  them 
in  a  clean  sack  and  hang  it  on  the 
clothes-line  in  the  sun.  This  process  will 
make  the  feathers  as  fresh  and  clean  as 
when  new. 

I! 

Kitchen  Hints 

The  housekeeper  who  prides  herself 
pn  her  baking  will  be  quite  sure  that  the 
flour  is  .kept  in  a  dry,  rather  warm  place. 
Light  pastry,  cakes  and  bread  are  quite 
impossible  when  damp,  ice-cold  flour  is 
used  in  their  making. 

-  When  mixing  mustard  for  the  table, 
use  boiling  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
This  will  prevent  the  mustard  from  dry- 
ing and  caking. 

When  making  starch,  while  it  is  still 
hot  drop  into  it  a  piece  of  alum  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  and  stir  until  it  is  dis- 
solved. This  will  prevent  the  starch 
sticking  to  the  irons. 

To  prevent  flannel  shrinking  and 
hardening,  give  it  this  treatment  before 
it  is  made  into  garments :  Put  it  while 
new  into  clear  cold  water  and  keep  it 
in  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  changing  the 
water  every  alternate  day.  Then  wash 
out  the  oily  matter  in  warm  soap-suds 
and  dry  it  rapidly.  It  will  keep  soft 
and  unshrunken  unless  very  carelessly 
laundered. 

Old  kid  gloves  are  usually  discarded 
as  worthless,  but  they  make  the  best  of 
all  kettle-holders  or  iron-holders,  the 
kid  being  so  much  poorer  a  conductor 
of  heat  than  flannel  or  cloth.  Square 
pieces  of  the  gloves  should  be  cut  out 
and  sewed  together  until  the  desired  size 
is  obtained,  then  covered  with  felt  or 
flannel  and  the  edge  smoothly  bound 
with  braid  or  other  convenient  material. 

To  make  very  light  delicate  biscuit, 
rub  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  into 
one  pound  of  flour  sifted  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  o  f 
baking-powder  and 
one  half  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt.  Mix 
it  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  a  little  milk, 
roll  out  the 
dough,  fold  it 
over  and  roll  out 
again.  Fold  and 
roll  several  times, 
the  last  time  mak- 
ing it  very  thin 
and  smooth.  Cut 
it  into  plain  or 
fancy  shapes, 
place  the  biscuit 
on  a  baking-tin 
and  bake  to  a 
light  brown. 
.  Mary,  E.  SNit)ER. 
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With  Graham  Flour 

Dehc.vte  Graham  Bread  for  Inva- 
lids— One  pint  of  Graham,  flour,  one 
pint  of  white  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder.  Sift  all 
well  together,  add  one  and  one  half 
pints  of  sweet  milk  and  mix  quickly  into 
a  smooth,  soft  dough.  Bake  in  two 
small  bread-pans  for  twenty-five  minutes, 
protecting  with  paper  for  the  first  ten 
minutes. 

Graham  Rolls — Sift  together  one  pint 
of  Graham  flour,  one  pint  of  white  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking-powder,  rub  in  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  add  one  and  one 
half  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk.  Mix  into  a 
smooth  dough,  not  too  soft,  mold  slight- 
ly and  form  hito  small  rolls.  Lay  them 
on  a  baking  sheet  so  they  will  not  touch, 
brush  over' with  milk  and -bake  in  a  hot 
oven  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 

■  Graham  Puffs — One  and  one  half 
pints  of  Graham  flour,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  two  large  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder,  add  two  well-beaten  eggs  and 
one  pint  of  sweet  milk.  Mix  into  a  bat- 
ter, half  fill  well-buttered  cold  gem-pans 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  ten  minutes. 

Graham  Crackers — Mix  one  quart  of 
Graham  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
one  half  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
baking-powder,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  and  a  large  cupful  of  sweet  milk. 
Mix  into  a  smooth  dough  and  knead 
well  for  five  minutes ;  roll  out  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  squares  and  bake 
in  a  rather  hot  oven  for  ten  minutes. 
Watch  carefully,  as  they  burn  easily. 

Graham  Molds — To  one  pint  of  boil- 
ing water  add  salt  to  taste,  then  stir  in 
Graham  flour  to  make  a  thin  mush ;  cook 
it  well.  Then  pour  out  into  cups  that 
have  been  wet  in  cold  water  and  set 
aside  to  cool.  When  cold,  turn  out  upon 
saucers  and  serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Graham  Gingerbread — One  cupful  of 
thick  cream,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  spoon- 
ful of  warm  water,  one  teaspoonful  ginger 
sifted  with  the  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
add  about  equal  parts  of  Graham  and 
white  flour,  enough  to  make  a  rather  stiff 
batter.    Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

Graham  Sponge-Cake — One  and  one 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  one  half  cupful  of  cold  water,  two 
rounding  cupfuls  of  Graham  flour  in 
which  has  been  sifted  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking-powder  and  one  salt-spoonful 
of  salt,  flavor  to  taste.  Beat  hard  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Graham  Cookies — One  large  cupful  of 
sour  cream,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
egg,  one  cupful  of  Graham  flour,  one 
half  cupful  of  entire-wheat  flour,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  cloves,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  cupful  of  raisins.  If  milk 
is  used  instead  of  cream,  add  a  little 
butter.  Elma  Iona  Locke. 


Home-Made  Lard-Press 

To  MAKE  the  lard-press,  illustrated  be- 
low, take  two  boards  about  five  inches 
wide,  thirty  inches  long  and  of  sufficient 
thickness  and  strength  so  that  they  will 
not  bend.  Dress  down  one  end  of  each 
board  until  it  is  a  convenient  size  to 
grasp  with  the  hand.  Then  fasten  the 
other  ends  together  with  a  hinge  or  a 
piece  of  leather.  The  sack  is  shaped  like 
a  cornucopia,  as  shown  below,  and  is 
made  of  strong  new  muslin.  Dip  the 
lard  into  the  sack  until  it  is  nearly  full. 
Draw  the  top  of  the  sack  together  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  One  person 
holds  the  sack  while  another  one  catches 
it  lightly  near  the  top  with  the  press.  This 
lard-press  is  sure  to  prove  a  most  con- 
venient article. 


Potato-Bug  Exterminator 

Place  pieces  of  board  or  shingles  here 
and  there  among  the  potato-vines 
and  lay  slices  of  raw  potatoes  on  them. 
The  bugs  will  go  for  them  and  can  be 
gathered  in  a  receptacle  and  destroyed, 
or  you  can  use  paris  green  or  some 
other  poison  on  the  potato-slices  and 
save  the  work  of  killing  the  bugs.  A 
few  days  will  serve  to  exterminate  them. 


Garden  Scarecrows 

prevent  birds  from  stealing  seeds 
-or  destroying  young  growths  in 
floWer  or  garden  beds,  drive  two  stout 
stakes  into  the  ground  in  bed,  extending 
two  or  three  feet  above  ground,  and  sus- 
pend a  string  containing  paper  fringe 
between  them.  The  rustling  noise  will 
accomplish  the  work. 


Buttered,  Eggs 


Heat  omelet-pan.  Put 
spoonful    of  butter; 


in  one  table- 
when  melted, 
slip  in  an  egg  and  cook  until  the  white 
is  firm.  Turn  over  once  while  cooking, 
add  more  butter  as  needed,  using  just 
enough  to  keep  egg  from  sticking. 

Good  Substitute  for  Beading 

Plain  fagoting  makes  one  of  the  best 
substitutes  for  beading  for  under- 
wear.. Face  the  neck  of  the  garment 
with  a  bias,  and  over  this  work  a  row 
of  fagoting  with  embroidery-cotton  (No. 
25)  the  width  of  the  ribbon  to  be  used. 
The   ribbon  is  run  under  the  fagoting 


stitches  more  easily  than  through  bead- 
ing. The  fagoting  lends  a  pretty  finish 
and  wears  better  than  beading. 

To  Utilize  Cold  Meat 

Veal  With  Small  Onions — Thin 
slices  of  cold  cooked  veal,  two  cupfuls 
of  hot  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter, two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  half 
cupful  of  chopped  celery,  six  small 
onions,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  salt- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper. 

Melt  the  butter  in  pan,  stir  in  flour, 
add  milk  gradually.  When  smooth,  add 
onions  which  have  been  parboiled  and 
stew  five  minutes  with  cover  on.  Add 
the  celery,  slices  of  veal,  salt  and  pepper. 
Cook  five  minutes  more  and  serve. 

Sausage-Roll — Sausage,  butter,  pap- 
rika, toast. 

Slice  sausage  and  fry  quickly  in  but- 
ter, add  chopped  celery  and  paprika  and 
serve  on  buttered  toast.  ^ 


NEW 

EGG-BEATER 


'pHE  ONE-HAND  Egg-Beater 
-•-  is  the  most  wonderful  and  use- 
ful kitchen  utensil  invented  for 
years.  It  will  beat  eggs,  whip 
cream  or  mix  dressings  better  and 
in  one  quarter  the  time  that  the 
old  two-hand  beaters  take.  It 
works  (with  one  hand)  by  a  short  up- 
and-down  stroke  that  twirls  the 
wings  around.  There  are  no  cranks, 
wheels  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  is  simple,  sanitary  and  durable. 
It  is  simply  perfect  in  every  way. 
You  can  get  it  without  cost. 

Don't  Fail 
to  Get  One 

iYou  will  be  delighted  with  the 
work  of  the  One-Hand  Egg- 
j  Beater.  It  is  amazing  and 
1}  satisfying  how  well  and  quickly 
it  does  the  work.  It  certainly 
is  the  most  convenient  and 
^'  useful  article  to  have  in  your 
kitchen.  It  is  handsome— all 
nickel-plated  with  a  polished 
hardwood  handle.  Farm  and 
Fireside  guarantees  that  this 
Egg-Beater  will  give  you  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Don't 
miss  getting  one  for  your  own 
kitchen. 

Our  Offer 

We  will  send  you  this  One- 
Hand  Egg-Beater  without  cost , 
by  return  mail,  if  you  will  send  only  two  eight- 
month  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at 
25  cents  each.  This  is  a  special  low  price.  One 
subscription  may  be  your  own.  Get  this  Egg- 
Beater  to-day.    Send  the  two  subscriptions  to 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Post-Cards  Without  Cost 

We  will  send  you  the  complete  set  of  24 
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Chapter  IV. 

VERY    deliberately    Truesdell   lowered  the 
coffee-pot     and     frankly     stared  his 
amazement. 

The  girl's  bosom  rose  and  fell  like  a 
spent  runner's ;  the  gray  eyes  sparkled 
with  some  kindling  emotion  ;  but  she  was, 
as  yet,  giving  him  only  scant  attention. 

She  had  instantly  drawn  the  curtains  be- 
hind her,  and,  fairly  radiating  excitement, 
she  now  stood  in  a  strained  attitude,  hold- 
ing them  tightly  together  and  listening,  as 
if  for  sounds  of  pursuit. 

Gradually,  however,  her  tense  pose  re- 
laxed ;  with  the  flexing  of  her  muscles  her 
tight  grip  on  the  curtains  slowly  loosened 
and  in  a  moment  or  so  her  face  dimpled, 
her  saucy  nose  wrinkled  in  a  smile  and 
her  lids  lowered  until  she  was  regarding 
Truesdell  through  the  fringe  of  her  long 
dark  lashes.  The  look  was  peculiarly  tan- 
talizing. How  lovely  the  gray  eyes  really 
were  came  to  him  as  a  revelation. 

"So  they  haven't  caught  you  yet,"  she 
said  at  last.  Her  voice  was  rich  and  low, 
he  was  pleased  at  observing,  and  delight- 
fully modulated — right  in  harmony  with 
her  trim,  stylish  little  figure.  "My  !  I  can't 
see  how  you  have  the  impudence  to  take 
such  desperate  chances.  But  it  must  be 
great  fun." 

The  words  were  enigmatic ;  but  Trues- 
dell remembered  to  be  polite.  He  sprang 
up  and  hastened  around  the  table  to  draw 
back  a  chair. 

"Sit  down,  please,"  he  said  easily,  and 
when  she  accepted  the  proffered  seat  with- 
out the  slightest  demur,  he  returned  to  his 
own  place. 

"I'm  afraid  I  am  caught,"  he  then  said, 
with  no  attempt  to  hide  his  admiration. 
"And — well,  yes  ;  it  is  great  fun." 

Her  head  was  a  trifle  sidewise,  the  back 
of  one  small  gloved  hand  supporting  her 
cheek,  while  the  elbow  rested  on  the  table. 
With  the  tip  of  the  other  hand's  forefinger 
she  drew  little  patterns  on  the  table-cloth, 
which  served  no  other  purpose  than  a 
place  of  refuge  for  her  eyes  when  his  look 
grew  too  ardent. 

"That  doesn't  sound — like — Scott  Trues- 
dell," she  said,  her  ' voice  lowering. 

He  took  a  long  breath  and  turned  to  the 
neglected  coft'ee-pot. 

"Could  I  induce  you  to  join  me?"  he  in- 
quired, with  an  explanatory  hand-wave 
above  the  table.  "1  can  recommend  Mon- 
sieur Victor's  coft'ee it  is  excellent.  And 
the  rolls —  No?"  as  her  ripe  lips  closed 
firmly  and  her  dainty  head  shook  an  im- 
paient  negative. 

"You  saw  the  name  on  the  envelope," 
he  soberly  asserted. 

She  nodded  gaily  and  continued  to  look 
archly  into  his  puzzled  eyes. 

As  for  Truesdell,  he  was  mighty  curious, 
of  course,  to  learn  what  it  was  all  about, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  resolved  not  to 
allow  his  curiosity  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 
"You  followed  me?"  he  next  asked. 
Again  she  nodded  and  whispered:  "Yes." 
"Why?" 

The  answer  was  a  low  gurgling  laugh. 

"My!"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "How  dread- 
fully importunate !  Why  not  dispose  of 
one  thing  at  a  time?"  She  grew  abruptly 
thoughtful.  . 

"I  did  indeed  see  the  name  on  the  en- 
velope," she  said.  "That's  why — after  I 
had  seen  the  money,  too,  I  mean — I  acted 
such  an  idiot.    You  see,  I  recognized  it." 

"The  name  or  the  money?"  He  was 
profoundly  interested,  but  strove  not  to 
show  it. 

"Both,"  replied  the  girl. 

"I  had  no  idea,"  said  he,  in  mock  de- 


preciation, "that  the  name  was  become  so 
illustrious." 

"Don't  trifle,"  she  warned.  "It  is  well 
on  the  highroad  to  a  good  deal  of  notoriety, 
I'm  afraid,  unless  you  are  very  careful. 
Still — "  She  fell  silent  and  once  more 
thoughtful. 

The  hand  dropped  from  her  cheek  and 
clasped  the  other  on  the  table.  She  leaned 
closer  to  him,  an  intimate,  confidential  at- 
titude that  was  distinctly  pleasing  to  the 
mystified  young  man. 

"Still,"  she  said  gravely,  "I  know  you 
are  not  a  thief.    But — I  am  puzzled." 

"No,  I  am  not  a  thief,"  he  returned, 
with  a  simplicity  that  brought  a  tender 
light  to  the  gray  eyes.  "And  if  you  are 
puzzled,  why  my  dear  young  lady,  what 
words  will  ever  do  justice  to  my  own 
state  of  mind?  Suppose  we  try  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding." 

For  a  long  time  she  surveyed  him  across 
the  table.  Her  chin  now  rested  on  the 
clasped  hands,  and  when  she  spoke  to  him 
presently  there  was  just  the  slightest  trace 
of  pique  in  her  voice. 

"You  have  forgotten  me — utterly." 

"Impossible!"  protested  the  young  man. 
"Knowledge  is  a  prerequisite  of  that  species 
of  mental  deterioration  known  as  forget- 
ting ;  therefore,  I  use  the  word  advisedly, 
impossible !" 

"I  suppose  I  have  changed,"  she  said  a 
bit  wistfully.  Then  a  mischievous  light 
glinted  from  her  eyes. 

"But,  nevertheless,  I  mean  to  let  you 
find  out  for  yourself  the  angel  you  are  en- 
tertaining unawares — " 

"Angels  need  no  names,"  he  interrupted. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  with  a  saucy  up- 
tilt  of  her  chin,  "they  are  all  characterized 
by  a  monotonous  similarity  that  makes  one 
angel  quite  as  acceptable  as  another?" 

"You  misunderstand  me.  All  angels 
don't  look  alike  to  me.  There  is  but  one 
angel ;  the  fact  that  she  is  nameless  merely 
adds  piquancy  to  an  adventure  which,  alas ! 
must  end  some  time.  Let  us  prolong  it 
to  the  utmost ;  but  before  the  inevitable 
finale  you  will  surely,  surely  tell  me. 
Angels,  you  know,  are  compassionate." 

"There  are  angels — and  angels,"  she  re- 
minded him,  her  eyes  dancing. 

"Meaning  that  you  would  have  me  be- 
lieve you  are  in  the  latter  category.  Ha ! 
I  know  better.  Your  heart  will  soften  to 
my  appeal — when  the  time  comes." 

Her  head  shook  in  firm  contradiction. 

"No.  If  you  cannot  guess,  you  shall 
never  know.  Once  upon  a  time  you  were 
pretty  good  at  guessing — Scotty.  Isn't  that 
what  it  used  to  be — before  the  freckles  all 
disappeared  ?"  Again  the  low  musical 
laugh  sounded  pleasantly  in  his  ears. 

For  a  time  she  watched  his  effort  at 
memory  with  quiet  amusement.  He  stared 
at  her  unseeingly.  She  knew  that  the 
familiar,  well-nigh  forgotten  nickname  had 
carried  him  back  to  the  old  Colton  Acad- 
emy days ;  and  then  she  drew  back  some- 
what shyly,  as  light  began  to  overspread 
his  perplexed  countenance.  It  was  a  very 
handsome,  manly  countenance,  by  the  way. 

"Kitty  Brandon !"  he  exclaimed  at  last 
in  an  awed  whisper.  "You ! — that  slim, 
homely,   freckle-faced   little  tomboy!" 

His  astonishment  and  pleasure  over  the 
discovery  carried  him  to  his  feet.  All  at 
once  a  peculiar  expression  appeared  in  his 
face,  which  filled  the  girl  with  something 
very  like  consternation. 

"Kitty,  there  is  one  way  to  confirm  your 
claim,"  he  went  on  quietly.  "Kitty  Bran- 
don ^would  remember  that  a  certain  red- 
haired  freckled  kid  used  to  be  the  bane 
of  her  existence ;  she  would  remember  that 
he  used  to  find  an  unholy  joy  in  running 


Day  in  the  World's  Greatest 
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This  morning  he  strode  past  the  tables 
in  the  cafe  with  much  the  same  air  that 
distinguished  M.  Victor,  the  proprietor, 
and  straight  on  into  one  of  four  curtained 
recesses  provided  by  this  same  M.  Victor 
for  patrons  desiring  more  privacy  and  se- 
clusion than  the  cafe  afforded. 

The  place  was  almost  deserted  when 
Scott  Truesdell  entered.  He  hurriedly 
scribbled  an  order  on  the  pad  which  a 
waiter  tendered,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
alone,  drew  the  curtains  closely  and  pro- 
duced the  big  envelope  from  his  pocket. 

For  a  second  or  two  his  hands  trembled 
so,  he  experienced  such  a  difficulty  in 
breathing,  that  he  merely  sat  and  fumbled 
with  it ;  but  at  last,  gaining  some  meas-. 
ure  of  self-control,  he  contrived  to  abstract 
the  contents  and  lay  them  on  the  cloth  be- 
fore him. 

And  what  a  sight  greeted  his  bedazzled 
vision !  There  were  exactly  ninety-nine 
notes  in  the  lot,  all  of  one-thousand-dol- 
lars denomination,  and  all  patently  brand 
new,  for  they  were  without  spot  or  crease. 
Including  the  note  changed  at  the  bank, 
he  had  in  his  possession  just  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars — and  two  cents !  With  a 
whimsical  smile,  he  laid  the  two  lowly 
little  coppers  beside  the  goodly  pile  of 
currency. 

And,  mystery  of  mysteries,  how  did  he 
happen  to  have  this  prodigious  sum  ? 

What  sane  mortal,  to  begin  with,  would 
entrust  a  fortune  to  the  mail  with  no 
greater  safeguard  than  a  two-cent  stamp 
— and,  moreover,  address  it  to  him  through 
the  general  delivery  ?  Who  would  send 
it  to  him  ? 

He  gulped  and  stared  blankly  at  the  be- 
witching pile.  It  was  real ;  he  was  not 
dreaming. 

He  questioned  himself  until  his  brain 
fairly  reeled ;  and  the  longer  he  continued 
with  an  inquisition  that  grew  crazier  and 
more  distracted  with  each  second,  the 
farther  away  he  seemed  to  drift  from  a 
possible  solution.  He  managed,  in  the 
end,  to  settle  down  to  a  more  or  less — 
rather  less  than  more — calm  acceptance  of 
the  situation,  and  by  the  time  he  had  re- 
turned the  bills  to  his  pocket  'and  the 
waiter  had  appeared  with  his  coffee  and 
rolls,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  two  de- 
tails of  the  mysterious  affair. 

First,  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  the  money  could  have  come  from 
his  uncle.  By  sacrificing  everything  he 
had  in  the  world,  it  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  Seth  Truesdell  could  have 
gathered  together  a  tenth  of  the  sum.  But 
who  in  the  world  would  be  so  woefully 
careless  with  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars? Every  line  of  speculation  brought 
him  in  the  end  to  this  impasse. 

By  whatever  means  the  money  niight  be 
accounted  for,  in  itself  at  least  it  pre- 
sented a  concrete  fact  and  Truesdell  suf- 
fered no  compunctions  of  conscience  over 
using  whatever  portion  of  it  he  might  need 
to  meet  his  immediate  necessities. 

In  any  event,  he  was  entitled  to  a  good 
big  reward  for  safeguarding  the  money  and 
he  fully  meant  to  recompense  himself  on 
his  own  terms  before  surrendering  the  re- 
mainder. If,  in  the  end,  he  should  never 
find  the  owner,  vi'hy,  then,  he  would  have 
no  one  to  account  to  but  himself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  satisfying  line 
of  reasoning,  he  turned  to  his  breakfast 
with  a  zest  that  he  had  not  known  for 
weeks.  His  spirits  were  high,  his  appe- 
tite excellent.  He  was  in  the  act  of  lift- 
ing the  small  coffee-pot,  when  the  curtains 
were  suddenly  whipped  apart  and  the  girl 
of  the  post-office — the  girl  with  the  hand- 
some gray  eyes — was  confronting  him. 

Easter 


conspicuous,  the  Four  Million  keep  Easter 
gay  with  a  wealth  of  color  that  makes  the 
rainbow  in  comparison  look  like  a  pale 
trail  of  haze  through  the  mists  of  evening. 

The  present-day  parade  is  made  up  of 
any  one  who  can  afford  to  have  a  new 
dress  or  a  new  coat,  a  new  suit  or  a  new 
hat,  or,  failing  that,  those  who  are  able 
to  have  last  year's  clothes  scoured  and 
pressed  fresh  from  the  cleaners. 

So  if  you  could  have  stood  on  the 
avenue,  or  on  the  cross-streets  below 
Fourteenth  Street  last  Easter  Sunday  and 
have  witnessed  the  jjrocession  of  gaily- 
attired  clerks  from  the  department-stores, 
the  elaborately-clothed  girls  of  the  chorus, 
the  attractively-arrayed  cloak  models,  the 
gaudily  bedecked  waiters  from  the  eating- 
places,  the  neat-appearing  stenographers 
and  the  army  of  general  shop  workers 
plumed  and  togged  out  in  all  their  glory 
and  color,  you  could  not  doubt  that  the 
Easter  parade  is  still  with  us. 

And  you  would  have  seen  others,  too, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  others,  for 
whom  there  were  no  new  dresses  or  suits 
or  coats  or  hats,  neither  fresh-appearing 
clothes  fresh  from  the  cleaners — the  wide- 
eyed,    interest-absorbed    watchers    of  the 


parade.  They  were  poor,  the  poor  of  all 
degrees,  and  you  would  have  seen  the  ex- 
pression of  sadness  on  a  face  here  and 
there  ;  yet  with  all  that  it  was  Easter,  with 
its  Easter  parade  and  is  Easter  gaiety. 

The  custom  of  walking  home  at  Easter 
has  been  long  established,  and  while  the 
Fifth  Avenuers  who  still  remain  in  town 
during  the  Easter  season  continue  to  dis- 
miss their  coachmen  and  chauffeurs  and 
walk  to  their  homes,  it  is  as  much  as  any- 
thing to  look  upon  their  less  fashionable 
neighbors,  who  have  come  also  to  see  them. 

The  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  at  its 
height  at  one  p.m.  and  almost  deserted  at 
two  o'clock,  and  later  the  promenadors 
are  to  be  found  on  the  drives,  overlooking 
the  Hudson — and  their  neighbor's  dress. 

The  churches  of  the  greater  city,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  three 
hundred,  are  decorated  with  mounds  and 
banks  of  white  roses  and  lilies,  and  on  a 
bright,  warm  Easter  Sunday  they  are 
packed  and  crowded  with  great  throngs  of 
people,  both  of  the  city  and  out  of  town, 
and  generally  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  turned  away  because  they  can- 
not be  given  either  seats  or  standing  room. 

Last  year  nearly  four  thousand  people 


witnessed  the  Trinity  Easter  service,  while 
thousands,  who  were  not  able  to  squeeze 
through  the  doors,  stood  in  the  church- 
yard about  the  great  edifice  and  packed 
the  sidewalks  of  Broadway,  listening  to 
the  great  organs  pealing  forth  their  thun- 
derous music. 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  is  the  one  cen- 
tral point  for  the  Catholic  Easter  celebra- 
tion, and  the  pontifical  mass  is  the  one 
service  of  the  day  in  which  all  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Easter  celebration  is  evident, 
making  an  impressive  scene  with  its  flower- 
crowned  chancel,  its  candle-lighted  altar,  its 
gorgeous  celebrants  and  hosts  of  worshipers. 

When  the  congregations  that  attend  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  and  other  churches  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  district,  including  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Baptist,  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian, St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas 
are  dismissed  the  Avenue  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing  almost   solidly   from  -side   to  side. 

But  there  is  a  great  church-building  far 
up-town  that  will  hold  greater  crowds  and 
furnish  the  church-goer  one  of  the  most 
impressive  Easter  services  of  all  the 
churches  of  New  York  City.  Although 
the  church  proper  is  scarcely  half  com- 
pleted, the  first  Easter  service  will  be  held 


after  her — and  he.  had  to  sprint,  too,  if 
you  want  to  know  it — and  when  he  caught 
her  he  would  kiss  her.  Great  Scott !  how 
furious  she  would  get ;  while  he  would 
dance  around  her  and  howl  his  delight  like 
a  young  savage. 

"If  you  are  really  Kitty  Brandon — " 

Before  the  girl  could  make  a  move  to 
check  or  elude  him,  he  had  leaned  down, 
caught  her  face  between  his  palms  and 
printed  a  kiss,  squarely  upon  her  lips. 

For  a  moment  her  cheeks  flamed  a  rosy 
red ;  she  was  too  overwhelmed  at  the  au- 
dacity of  the  thing  to  speak  or  stir ;  and 
quite  suddenly  Truesdell  was  alarmed  at 
the  thought  that  his  impulsiveness  had  led 
him  into  taking  too  great  a  liberty. 

"Forgive  me,  Kitty,"  he  began  anxious- 
ly ;  "I — I  should  have  known  better." 

Like  a  flash  she  was  on  her  feet  con- 
fronting him,  her  eyes  blazing.  In  another 
flash  his  vision  was  illuminated  with  a 
galaxy  of  stars  and  his  head  rang  under  the 
impact  of  her  gloved  palm.  He  staggered 
back  to  his  chair  and  eyed  her  ruefully. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted  humbly,  "you're  Kitty 
Brandon,  all  right." 

"And  you,"  she  retorted,  "are  the  same 
cheeky  Scott  Truesdell." 

"I — I — I  beg  your — "  he  faltered;  but 
she  stopped  him  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot. 

"Don't  beg  my  pardon!"  she  furiously 
commanded.  "I  can't  endure  a  man  who 
does  a  thing  deliberately  and  then  is — is 
sorry  for  it  afterward.  No !"  in  swift 
alarm,  as  he  started  toward  her  again. 
"Don't  you  dare!" 

He  halted. 

"I  am  not  sorry  for  myself,  Kitty." 

"Don't  make  it  any  worse,  if  you  please." 
She  dropped  back  into  her  chair.  "Sit 
down."  He  obeyed  meekly.  "Now  wait 
until  I  compose  myself ;  then  I  want  to 
talk  to  you — about  the  money." 

"But — come,  now — don't  get  to  rag- 
chewin'  over  it,"  said  a  third  voice  that 
made  them  both  violently  start  to  their 
feet  again. 

Chapter  V. 

DURING  the  brief  tempest  neither  Trues- 
dell nor  Miss  Brandon  had  observed 
that  the  curtains  had  again  parted  to  admit 
a  short,  thick-set  man,  whose  twO'  pre- 
dominating features  were  an  enormous 
mustache  and  an  apparent  absence  of  neck. 

Miss  Brandon  shrank  close  to  the  rear 
wall ;  while  Truesdell,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
covered from  his  first  shock  of  surprise  at 
the  apparently  unwarranted  intrusion,  ad- 
vanced upon   the  stranger  mencingly. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  began  threat- 
eningly. 

But  the  girl  intervened. 
"Don't,  Scott,"  she  pleaded  quickly.  "\ 
sha'n't  say  that  this  person  is  exactly  wel- 
come, but  he  comes  with  authority.  I'm 
sorry  we  could  not  have  had  our  under- 
standing before  this  interruption,  for  the 
Lord  knows  things  are  sadly  muddled." 

"Well,  I  guess!"  Truesdell  emphatically 
agreed,  looking  perplexedly  first  at  the  girl 
and  then  at  the  new-comer. 

"Explanations  will  come  fast  enough 
presently,  I  dare  say,"  Miss  Brandon  went 
on,  "but  not  in  precisely  the  way  we  might 
have  chosen."  She  turned  sharply  upon 
the  thick-set  man. 

"Don't  make  a  mistake,  Mr.  Officer," 
she  said,  with  dignity.  "The  money  is  re- 
covered— every  cent  of  it — but  you  are  a 
long  way  from  laying  hand  upon  the  thief." 
"Officer!"  gasped  Truesdell. 
That  individual  bowed.  "I'm  it,"  said 
he.  "James  Sharp,  from  the  central  of- 
fice."   He  turned  eagerly  to  the  girl. 

[concluded    in    NEXT  ISSUE] 


City 

there  this  year,  and  it  is  planned  to  make 
the  choir  and  musical  service  as  elaborate 
as  any  held  in  the  Greater  City. 

This  great  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  the 
Divine,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  world.  Its  architecture  is 
monumental  and  massive.  Its  area  will  be 
one  hundred  thousand  square  feet,  making 
it  fourth  in  size  in  the  world.  In  the 
great  nave  and  crossings  it  will  have  a 
seating  capacity  alone  of  something  like 
three  thousand,  a«ide  from  the  spacious 
crypt  and  the  seven  chapels. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  December 
27,  1901,  and  it  may  require  another  twen- 
ty years  to  finish,  since  the  work  is  car- 
ried forward  only  as  contributions  are 
made  for  that  purpose.  More  than  four 
millions  have  been  expended  in  its  con- 
struction to  date  and  it  may  require  twice 
as  much  more  to  complete.  The  main 
dome,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high 
(shown  to  the  left  in  picture)  and  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  has  just  been  placed. 
The  completed  height  of  the  cathedral  will 
be  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  It 
will  have  a  total  length  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  only  a  little  more  than 
half  being  now'  built. 
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Sherwin-Williams  Paint 
(Prepared)  S  W  P 

is  made  of  Pure 
White  Lead,  Pure 
Zinc  and  Pure  Lin- 
seed Oil,  with  the 
necessary  coloring 
pigments  and  driers. 
All  combined  in  cor- 
rect proportions  with 
the  aid  of  powerful 
machinery  of  our  own 
special  design.  There 
is  no  better  paint 
made  than  S.  W.  P. 
It  will  cover  more  sur- 
face, look  better  and 
last  longer  than  cheap 
mixed  paints  or  hand 
mixed  lead  and  oil. 
Put  up  full  U.  S. 
Standard  Measure. 


S-W  Metalastic  No.  2 

A  metal  protective  paint 
all  ready  to  use.  Is  made 
of  a  combination  of 
Graphite  and  other  mate- 
rials and  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
and  has  greater  durability 
than  many  of  the  so-called 
graphite  paints.  It  dries 
rapidly  and  gives  a  hard, 
impervious  paint  film  that 
effectively  protects  the 
metal  beneath.  Just  the 
paint  to  use  on  the  metal 
parts  of  windmills,  farm 
machinery,  metal  roofs, 
spoutings,  iron  fences  and, 
in  fact,  on  all  metal  sur- 
faces exposed  to  the 
weather. 


S-W  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint 

A  durable  oil  gloss  paint 
made  especially  to  with- 
stand hard  usage.  There 
is  the  greatest  economy 
in  keeping  your  wagons 
and  implements  well  paint- 
ed, to  protect  the  wooden 
parts  against  dampness 
and  cracking  and  the  iron 
and  steel  parts  against 
rust.  It  brushes  out 
evenly,  covers  well  and  is 
very  permanent  in  color. 
Your  farm  equipment  will 
last  twice  as  long  if  kept 
weU  painted  and  will  give 
you  better  service  all  the 
time. 


S-W  Brighten  Up 
Finishes 

Under  this  label  we  put 
up  a  complete  line  of 
paints,  varnishes,  stains 
and  enamels  for  every 
use  or  surface  in  and 
around  the  home.  Not 
one  product  for  all 
purposes,  but  a  number 
of  different  products, 
each  one  made  espec- 
ially for  a  particular 
purpose  and  the  best 
for  its  purpose.  Tell 
your  local  S-W  Agent 
what  you  want  to  finish 
and  he'll  give  you  a 
Brighten  Up  Finish 
that  will  do  the  work 
well:. 


Paints  6  Varnishes  for  use  on 


S-W  Commonwealth 
Barn  Red 

A  bright,  handsome  Ip^P 
red  for  painting 
barns,  outbuildings, 
fences,  corn  cribs,  etc. 
It  works  freely  under 
the  brush,  has  great 
covering  capacity  and 
wears  well.  Is  put 
up  full  U.  S.  Standard 
Measure,  and  so  is 
more  economical 
than  the  many  short 
measure,  poor  qual- 
ity  barn  paints  sold 
at  a  low  price. 


Address  all  inqairies  to 
C9I  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  0. 


S-W  Buggy  Paint 

will  make  your  old  buggy 
look  like  new.  This  is  a 
Varnish  Gloss  Paint  made 
to  stand  wear  and  tear  and 
outside  exposure.  It  colors 
and  varnishes  at  o  n  € 
operation  and  vehicles 
finished  with  it  can  be 
washed  without  injuring 
the  gloss  or  durability  of 
the  paint.  S-W  Buggy 
Paint  is  a  high  quality  pro- 
duct and  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  many 
cheap  mixtures  on  the 
market.  Comes  in  full 
measure  cans;  nine  hand- 
some colors. 


S-W  Creosote  Paint 

is  a  moderate  priced 
paint,  just  the  paint  for 
painting  farm  buildings, 
outhouses,  fences,  bridges, 
etc.,  in  fact  for  protect- 
ing all  kinds  of  rough 
wooden  structures  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
weather.  It  is  of  splendid 
quality,  spreads  easily 
under  the  brush  and  wears 
well.  It  contains 
Creosote,  which  prevents 
the  decay  of  the  wood 
and  has  a  very  sanitary 
effect  in  buildings  where 
poultry,  horses  and  stock 
are  kept. 


Booklets  that  give  you  val- 
I  uable  information  sent  free 

Write  today  for  the  one 
you  need 

"Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm" 

Full  of  valuable  information 
as  to  the  uses  and  economies 
of  Paints   and  Varnishes. 

"S-W  Brighten  Up 
Booklet" 

Full  of  suggestions  of  how  to 
use  paints  and  varnishes  to 
decorate  and  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  interior  of 
your  home. 

Booklets  on  Insecticides 

Get  larger  crops,  get  more 
fruit  and  better  fruit  by  the 
judicious  use  of  insecticides. 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  the 
following  insecticides  and 
their  uses: 

S-W  Paris  Green. 

S-W  New  Process  Arsenate 

of  Lead. 
S-W  Lime-Sulfur  Solution. 
S-W  Bordeaux  Mixture. 


